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IMAftTNiRY CONfERSATIONS 


_lNiyr AND KOTZEBUE,. 

* ' * 

8amdL Qetierally mda of in our | we are> and show me firom heacoi Yon Kotaebue, 
eoiitrary to the practice of ^pLliqipty^ are little a discoverer who has not suffered for his dis- 
Iblid df admitting the young and pnlevned into covery, whetlfe?it be of a world or of a truth, 
theft studies or their society. * whether a Columbus or a Galileo; Let us come 

Kotzebue. They should rather those than others, down lower. Show me a man who has detected 
The young must ce^se to be young, and the un- the injustice of a law^ the absurdity of a tenet, 
learned may cease to be unlearned. According the m^versation of a minister or the impiety of 
to the letters you bring with you, sir, there is a priest> and who has not been stoned, or hanged, 
only youth against you. In the seclusion of a or bumt^ or imprisoned, or exiled, or reduced to 
^llege life, you appear to have studied with much poverty. The chain of Prometheus is hanging 
assidsyity and advantage, and to have pursued yet upon his rock, and weaker limbs writhe ^Uy 
no other courses than the path^^f wisdom. in its rusty links. Who then, unless for others, 
Sandt. Do you approve of the pursuit 1 would be a darer of wisdom] And yet, how full 

Kotzebue. Who does not 1 ^ of itis even the inanimate world 1 We may gather 

Sandt. None, if you will consent that they it outlol^Btoucs and straws. Much lies within the 
direct the chase, bag the game, inebriate some of reach of all : little has been collected by the wisest 
the sportsmen, andfteave the rest behind in the of the wise.# O^laves to passion ! ,0 minions to 
•slo^h. May I alk you another questicilcl ^Jipower! ^ carry your own scourges about you; ye 
Kotzebue. Certainly.^ endure their tortures daily; yet ye crouch for 

Sandt Where lie ^e paths of wisdom 1 1 did . u^re. Ye believe that God beholds you ; ye know 
not expect, my dear sir, to throw you back upon ^hat he will punish you, evenVorse than ye punish 
your chair. I hope it.^was no rudenes|» to mk yoursdlves ; and still ye lick the dust where the 
Infirmation from you ? ^ Old Serpent went Before you. 

Kotzebue. The paths of wisdom, young man, Kotzebue, 1 am afraid, sir, you have formed to 
are those which lead us to truth and happiness, yourself a womantic and strange idea both of 
SaTidt, If they lead us away brom fortune, from happiness and of wisdom, 
employments, from civil and political utility; if Sandt 1 too am {(^raid it may be so. My idea 
^they cast us where the powerful persecute, where of happiness ^is^ the j^wer of communicating 
the rich ^^ple us down, and where the poorer peace, good- will, g;^tle affections, ease, comfort, 
(at seeing it) despise us, rejbctinl our counsel and independence, fre^m, to all men capable of them, 
spuming our consolation ; %hat valuable truth do Kotzebm* The idea is, truly, no humble one. 
they enable as to discover, or what rational hap< Samdt, A higher may dcsoend more aeon^ly 
pinesB to expect] To s^ that wisdom leads to on a stronger mind. The power of oomxnnnicatr 
teth, is only to say that il^om leads to wisdom; ing those blessings to the tapable^ is enovi^ foi 
for such is truth. Nonseasesis betterdkan frlse* my asj^irations. A stronger mind ipay ezeroise 
hood ; and we come to that. its faimUies im till divine work ereating the 

KotzehiM. How ] capacity. ^ 

Semdt No falsehood is more palpable than that ^ KotiebuK Childish! childish! Men have crav- 
wisdom leads to hairiness ; I mean in this world; ings enow already; gii^e them fresh capacities, 
in another we may well indued believe that the ^ they will have freak iqpjpetiies. Let us be 
words are constructed of vdiy different materialB. contented in the sphesa wherein it is the will of 
But here wo are, standing on a barren molehill Prdvidence to pla^ un; and let us render oiu^ 
that onimbles and sinks under our tread : here selves usefhl in it to ^he uttermost of our power. 
voi>« u. 



IMAGmARY CONVERSATIONS. 


without idle ai^hratioiis after impractioable 

good* 

8<mdL 0 sir ! you lead me where I tremble to 
step ; to the hsouts of your iutellect, to the re- 
oeases of your spirit aIm ! alas ! how sUnall aud 
how Tsoant is the central chamber of the lofty 
pyramid! 

Koizehm, Is this to me 1 

To you, and many mightier. Beyerting 
to your pwn wor^ ; could not you yourself haye 
remained in the sphere you were placed in ? 

Kotzebtie. What sphere! I haye written dramas 
and novels and travels. 1 have been cajfed to 
the Imperial Court of Russia. [ 

Sandt, You sought celebrity: \ blaijpe not 
that The thick air of multitudes may be good 
for some constitutions of mindi as thh thinner of 
solitudes is for others. Some horses will not ruh 
without the clapping of hands ^ others fly'^ut of 
the course rather than heip^ it ^ut let us come 
to the point Imperial courts !t Wha^ do they 
know of letters! What letters do they coun- 
tenance, do they tolerate ! ^ , 

Kotzebue. Plays. 

JSandt. Playthings. 

Kotzebue. Travelk 

Saudt. On their business. 0 ye paviours of 
the dreary road along which their cannon rolls for 
conquest! my blood throbs at every stroke of 
your rammers. When will ye lay them by ! 

Kotzebue. We are not such drudges. 

Sandf. Germans! Germans! Must ye never 
have a rood on earth ye can call your own^ in the 
vast inheritance of your fathers! 

Kotzebue. Those who strive and labor, gain it; 
and many have rich possessions. • ^ 

Sandt. None ; not tho highest. 

Kotzebue. Perhaps you may thinl. thorn lus^ 
cure; but they are not lost yet, although tht 
rapacity of France does indeed threaten to swal- 
low them up. But her ftaudulence is more tot^be^i 
iipprchcndcd than her force. The promise ot 
liberty is more formidable thi^n the threat of ser- 
vitude. The wise know that she never will bring 
us freedom ; the bnive know that that she never 
can bring us thraldom. She herself' is alike im- 
patient of both ; in the dazzle of arms she mis- 
takes the one for the other, and jis never more 
agitated than in the mid&t of peace. 

Sandt. The fools who went to war against her, 
did the only thing that could unite her; and 
every sword they drew was a conducUbr of that 
lightning which fell upon their headk But we 
must now look at our homes. Whore there is no 
strict union, there is %o perfect love ; and where 
no perfect love, there is no true helper. Are you 
satisfied, sir, at the celebrity akd the distinction!^ 
yop have obtained ! 

Kotzebue. My celebrity and distinotioni^ if f 
must speak of them, quite satisi^ir luc. Neither 
in youth nor in advkncing age, neither in difiS- 
cult nor in easy circumstances, have 1 ventured to 
proclaim mys^ the tutor or the guardiaa of 
mankind. 


Swndt. I understand the reproof, and reeeive 
it hfimbly and gratefully. You did well i n in ^ 
ing the dramas^ and the novels, and the t4E!Shs;* 
bu^ pardon my question, who called yon to the 
oourts of princes in strange countries ! 

Kotadtme. 'Hiey themselves. 

SomdL They have no more right to^ake you 
away from yonr oountiy, than to ei^oate a 
St to subvert a church in«it. You briong to the ‘ 
land that bore yon, and were not at liberty (if 
right and liberty are one, and pleas they are, they 
are good for nothing), you were not at liberty, I 
repeat it, to enter into the service of an alien* 
Kotzebue. No magistrate, higher or lower, for 
b|de me. Fine notions freedom are these ! 

ffandL A nrtm is always a mince* in regard to 
his fatherland ;fand the sehrants of his fatherland 
are wM)ng ana criminal, ^ f'bey whisper in his 
ear thit he njiy go away, that he may work in 
anothen count^, that he ipay ask to be fed in it, 
md thaV he nsay w^it tb^e until orders add tasks 
are giveh for hiib hands to execute. Being a Ger- 
man, you volun&iily placed yourself in a i^it|on 
where you might eventually be coerced tp.act 
against Genual 
Kotzdme. I would not. 

Sandt. Perhaps you think^so. 

Koisdbm. Sir, I know my duty. 

Sandt. We all do ; yet duties are transgressed, 
and daily. Where the will is weak in accepting, 
it is weaker in resisting. Already have you left^ 
the ranks of your follow-citizens; already"^ IxSve 
you taken the enliinting-money and marched away. 

Kotzd>ue. Phrases I metaphors! and let me 
tell you, M. Sandt, not very polite ones. You 
have hitherto seen little of the world, and you 
speak rather the language of^books than of men. 

Sandt/. What ! are books written by some croa- ' 
tores of Vass intellect than ours! I ikneied &em* 
to convey the language a«id reasonings of raen^ 

I was wrong, and you are right. Von Kotzebue ! 
They are, in general, the productions of such as 
have iieClher the constancy of courage nor the 
continuity of sense, to act up to what they know 
to be right, or to maintain it, even in svords, to 
the end of their lives. You are aware that I am 
speaking now of political ethics. This is the 
worst I can think of^he mattor : and bad enoufirh 
is this. ^ 

Kotzebue. Voq mispdersianu me. tOur con- 
duct must fall in witn our circumstances. We 
may be patriotic, yet not puritanical in our 
patriotism; not harsh, nor intoler&t,* nor con- 
tracted. The philosopUcal mind should consider 
the whole world as its^bitation, and not lobk 
so minutely into it ifr A see the lines that divide 
nations and govemmenta ; much lesa should it 
act the p^ of a busy riiiew, and take pleasture 

a 

little out of place. 

SarndL We wiU Idbye the shrew where we find 
hto^ she certainly is better with the comedian 
than with the philosopher. But this indistinct- 
ness in the moral and nolltieal Jina hAD>AfA 
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ferenoe. He who does* not keep Ms own oountiy KatzeM. I reeUy your pardon, 
more closely in view than any other^ soon mixes SandL I ought not ^en to have heard you, and 
hAQNdth sea, and sea with air, and loses sight of beg yours. Hy madness could release many from 
erexything, at last, for which he was placed in a worse ; from a madness which htirts them griev- 
contact with his fallow men. Let us unit^ If iously) a madness which has been and will l>e 
posable, with the nearest; let usages and fkmi- hereditary: mine, again and again 1 repeat it, 
liarities bind us : this being once accomplished, would burst asunder the strong swathes that fasten 
let us confederate for security and peace with all them to pillar azi^d post. Sir I sir 1 if 1 entertained 
the people rou%d, par^cularly with people of Ae not the remains of respect for you, in your domes' 
same language, laws, and religion. We pour out tic state, I should never have held with; you tMs 
wine to those about us, wishing the same fellow- conversation. Germany is Germany : she ought 
ship and convivia*lity to others : but to enlarge to have nothing political in common with what is 
tho circle would disturb and deaden its harmonys not Germany. Her freedom and security now 
AVo irrigate the ground in our gardens : the pub- demmd that she celebrate the communion of the 
lie road may reqnire«^the water eqjially : yef^we faithml. Ohr country is the only one in all the 
give it ralihgr to our J)ord6rs ; and first to tlnNSie exploded regions on earth that never has been con- 
that lie against the house ! Go(l himself did not quered. •Arabia and Russia boast it falsely ; 
fill the world at once with haply creatures : he IPrance falsely ; Rome felsely. A fragment oflf the 
enlivened one small pof tion of i| with trfbm, and emjjire of Darius fell and crushed her ; Valon- 
began with single atfcctions, as \ell as lure and tinian was the fbotstool of Sapor, and Rome was 
unmi 2 %d. We must*liaVo an objfct anB an ajpi, buried jp Byz&tium.^ Boys must not learn this, 
or our Htren^h, if any Arengft^ J^elongs 4o us, will and men will not. Britain, the wealthiest and 
be useless. # • . most powerful of nations, and, after our own, the 

\K^izebu,e, There is much good.sense in these most literate and humane, received from us colonies 
renJarks ; but I am nfit at all tinfhs at leisure and | and laws. Alas ! those laws, which she yetains as 
in readiness to receive instruction. I am old | her fairest heritage, we value not : wc surrender 
enough to have laid down my own plans of life ; them to gangs of rohJbers, who fortify ihemselvos 
and I trust 1 am by no. means deficient in the within walled cities, and enter into leagues against 
relations I bear to society. us. When they quarrel, they push us upon one 

t^andt. Lovest thou thy children 1 Oh ! my another’s sword, and comiiiand us to thank God 

* heart bleeds ! But the birds can fly ; and the for the victories that enslave us. These are the 

rie3t% requires no warmth from the parent, no glories we celebrate; these are the festivals we 
cover against the rain and thoilHnd. hold, on the burial-mounds of our anceston. 

Kotzebue, This is wildness : ^ this is a^ny. Blessed are those who lie under them 1 blessed are 
Your face is laden with large drops; soflo of alsoi those who remember what they were, and 
them tears, some not. Be more rational and call ii|)«n their names in the holiness of love, 
calm, luy dear young man ! and less enthusiastic. Kotzebue, Moderate the transport that inflames 
Sandt. They will not let us be rational, and consm^ss ^jpu. There is no ^honour in a 
luafc us enthusiastic by force. Do youAove yoix&j»nation bping conquered by a stronger, 
children ?• I ask you $igain. If you do, you must Sandt. There maybe great dishonour in letting 

* love them more than another man’s. Only the}^ be the stronger; great, for instance, in onr dis- 

who are indifferent to all, profess a parity. w union. • 

Kotzebue, Sir ! indded your conversation yesy Kotzebue. We have only been conquered by the 
mfliSb surprises me. French in our tuA. 

Sand^i^ 1 sec it does: you stare, and would look Sandt, Ko, sir, no: we have not been, in turn 

proud. Emperors and kings, and all but maniacs, or out. Onr puny princes were disarmed by pro- 

would lose that faculty with me. I could speedily mises and lies : they accepted paper crowns from 
briu&r them to a just sense vof their nothingness, the very thief who sweeping into his hat their 
,unlos.#t-helrear»W£i^ calked and pitched, although forks and i^oons. A cunning traitor snared 
I am no ^vonarola. He too died sadly ! incautious ones, plucked them, devoured them, and 

Kotzebue, Amid so mudh coiS&dence of power, slept upon their feathers, 
and such an assumption 8f authority, your voice Kotzebue. I would rather turn back with you to 
is gentld^ aftnost plaintive. the ancient glories of our country than fix my 

bdtidt. It should be pkintive. Oh, could it bnt attention on the sorrowful scenes more near to us. 
^ persuasive ! " We may be justly proud oi our literary men, who 

Kotzebue. Why take this^deep intcfest in met unite the suflfrages of every capitM, to the exclu- 
I do not merit nor require it. Surely anyone ►sion of almost alWiheir own. 
would thfiak we had been acquainted with each Sandt, Many Germans well deserve this honour, 
other for many years. ^ ^ , others are manger-fed and hirelings. * 

Sandt. What! Aould I have asked you such a Kotzebue, The English and the Greeks are the 
question as the last, after long knowing you I jionly nations that rival u» in poetry, or in any 

Kotzebue {aside). This resembles insanity. works of imagination. 

Sandt. The insane have quick ears, sir, and Sartdt. While on this high ground we pretend 
sometimes quick apprehensions. to a rivalship with England and Greece, can we 

* b2 
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reflect without a sinking of the he^ on our Koteebue, I will not bet^ yon. 

inferiority in polite and cml dignity! Why Swmdt, That would aerre nobody: yet, If in 

are we lower than they! Our moGiers are like your opinion betraying me could benefit ytpMw 
their mothers; om children are like their children; your family, deem it no harm; so much greater 
oar limbs are lui strong, our capacities are as has been done by yon in abandoning the cause of 
enlarged ; our desire of improrement In the arts Germany. Here is your paper; here is your ink. 
and solex^ces is neither less virid and generouSi Kotss^e, Do you imagine me an informer ! 
nor less temperate and well-directed. The Greeks Scmdt, From mn.'gima and conduct %uch as 
were under disadvantages which never bore in any ycOirs, spring up the brood, the necessity, and the 
degree on us; yet they rose through them vigor- occupation of them. ThSre would be none, ii 
ously and erectly. They were Asiatic in what good men thought it a part of goodness to be as 
ought to be tlie finer part of the affections; their active and vigilant as the bad.* I must go, sir ! 
Vomen were veiled and secluded, never visited the Return to yourself in time! How it pains me to 
captive, never released the slave, never sat rfy- the think of losing you I Be my friend ! 
sick in the hospital, never heard the child’s lesson Kotzebue. I would be. 

repeated in the school. Ours are more tender, Bandt. Be a German f 

compassionate, and .charitable, than poets have Kotzebue. I a^. 

feigned of the past, or prophets have announced ofi| Sandt, (havtim gone out). Pequrer and pro- 
the future; and, nursed at their breasts and*ddu- frner ! CiTet hisleartisklhdly. Imust grieve for 
cated at their feet, blush we not aitaur degenei&cy ! him ! Away wGn tenderness ! I disrobe him of 
The most indifferent stranghr feeM a ple^wure at th| priv%^ pity me of to praise me,* as he 
finding, in the worst- written history of Spain, her would have done I livhd of old. * Better men 
various kingdoms ultimately mingled, although shall do more, t^cd calls them; me too be (^Is; 
the character of the governors, and perhaps of the I will eng^r ^he door again. May the 
governed, is congenial to few. What delight then sacrifice bring the people together, and hold tHem 
must overflow on Europe, from seeing the mother evermore in peace and concord. The lesser victim 
of her noblest nation roar agq^n her venerable head, follows willingly. {Enters agt^in.) 
and bless all her children for the first time united ! Turn I die ! (strikes.) 

Kotoieime. I am bound to oppose such a project. Alas I alas ! no man ever fell alone. How many 
Say not so : in God’s name, say not sa innocent always perish with one gnilty! and 
Kotzebue. In such confederacy I see nothing writhe longer ! 
but conspiracy and rebellion, and I am bound, I Unhappy children! I shall weep for yonj«le 39 - 
tell you again, sir, to defeat if possible, where. Some da^'Q are left me. In a very few 

Sandt. Bound I I must then release yon. the whole of this little world will lie between ns. 

Kotzebue. How should you, young gentleipaii, lha>^ sanctified in you the memory of your father, 
release me ! t Genius but reveals dishonour, cemmiseration 

Sandt. May no pain follow the outting of the covers if 
knot. But think again: Giink b^fte^: spare me! 


THE CARD1NAI..LEGATE ALBANVAND PlCTURB-DEAliEBS. 

Mabohksd Scampa, Conts Bianohsria, SienoK Cokazza, OA»j>nrAirLBQATa Albabx^.« 

Legate. Most illustrious Signor Marchese! I Biameheria. Pieces of pastry all men have 
grieve deeply to have incon^moded you. Most made, Eminence 1 o 

illustrious Signor Conte Cosare I I 'am sorry to Legate. Signors ! I fear these will sticks upon ^ 
have caused you any disturbance. Most esteemed, your fingers some time yet, although l*|^ray God 
prized, and ornamented Signor Oorazzal I feel you may, with hiiS helpf wash yourselves clean, 
somewhat of uneasiness at requiring yov.r attend- Scampa. We arb in 1^ hands, 
ancc. f Biamheria. . . And your Eminenoj’sjs 

Scampa. Your Eminence may dispose of me Scampa. I meant Hers all the While, 
purely at Her pleasures Corazza. Surely ; secifiely I I am in Hers, tbe: 

Biancheria. I am your Eminence’s most ohse* whole of me. • • 

quious, most devoted, and Bl 061 ^«mmble servant. i Legate. ’Tis well. Now in the name of Domi- 
C^azza. I kiss the sacred hem of her purple, nedio, most gentle sirs, how could you play these 
humbly inclining myself. ^ ^ tricks 1 What doin^ are these ! I accuse you of 

Legate. On my faith. Signors ! a pretty piece nothing : I am oonvmced youi^ innocent, most 
of pastry you have heea making ! A fine embroils innocent, more' than* most innocent. And yet, 
ment 1 on my body t diamene ! they will haf e it otherwise. 

Scampa. Eminence 1 all men had their Scampa. God and your Eminence with os, our 
embroilmente, uprightness is not to be dispnted. 
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Biamkerm, We know wbei we know : we are i Biandkeria. There are oommon laws and een- 
what we are : we can tell them that L^t them mon law3ron In Bolog^ bleseed be 1^ HoUncMt 
mind it What ea^e Signor Marcheael Do 1 And nothing new about them^ nothing wild and 


speak well ? 


extravagant^ nothing visionaiy. They are an- 
True ; moat true ; Signor Conte I eient and awful as our Gaiiaendi^ and, like Qaii- 


always under the correction of hia Eminence. 
LegaJk, Forasmuch as 1 hdve understanding in 


aenda, lean toward the inhabitants. 

Scarttpa, Talk of patriotism 1 this I call patriot- 


hae, tleere are not two honester gentlemen in Bo- ism. , We can buy injustice of any tribunal in 
logna. Yery old houses ! vastly rich hereto%re : Italy, and at a reasonable price : it would be hard 
rich still. Hdhey does^not runtrom the pot with- inde^ if we eai^ not buy justice for a little more^ 
out leaving some against the sides; ay, Signor in proportion to the rarity, and if w^ are forced 
Marchke 1 • to go beyond our native country for this greatest 

(Aside,) It sti^s hard ; but I have a spoijn benefit of a paternal government, I should be 
that will scrape it. sorw to prefey^ any on earth to my own Bologna, 

You appear to be incommoded by a cough, blesl as with the rule and guidance of the 
Signor k^rchesc 1 Will my snu^-fiox relievedt It Priime of the Apostles, but more immediately 
iS'eamjpa.* Infinite .thanks, Eminence I immortal under his delegate the Holiness of our Lord, Leo 
cohdescension ! It would curl Cairo : it would^ the Twelfth, now sitting and reigning, and wor- 
have stopt the seven plagues oilEgypt. thily and plcnarily represented by your Emi- 

Legaie, Signor Conte ! wc com^g to the ndice. But, dSmincnce ! (pardon me if I sob 
busli^eBS. Pardon my habits oT desp^h I Only aloud and beat my breast at saying it) there are 
be explicit^ be clear a I mu#t dAny duty : I !nay counties, ydl, there are countries in our Italy, 
be lenient. Much is left tojny judgment and where insolent Englishmen are thrown utterly 
^ii$c9*etion ; and you noble *perift)r‘’|e8 are the into the 8had%, their audacity rising beyond en- 
v«^ last in the world who wou^ wisn to lead it I durance. One of them, believe me, had the 


astray, or make it harsh. 


j temerity to take the wall of Don Neri Corsini, a 


An English gentleman, with more earnestness | Eoman prince, a prime minister. Nobly and 


than ... • • 

All at once. As usual with the nation. 

Legate. . , has applied to me personally. 
Scampa. Personally ! to a Porporato 1 
Biancheria. Personally ! to a Cardinal-Legate ! 


worthily did his Highness treat this sacrilege. 

Legate. I am nninterested in the event : excuse 
my interniption. •* 

Scampa. Condescend to listen. The proud 
EugUshman had bought a villa and a couple of 


irassa. Ohibo 1 PersonaUj: ! to an Eminence ! farms under Fiesole ; rooting up olives, cutting 


of Holy Church ! 


uaggiorduomo, four I down vines, the madman ! A Frenchman was 


cooks, six chaplains, and (Sant Antonio) ^e six I his neighbour. He had a right to the waste 
finest mules in all the Patrimony ! CospetM ! the j w£t^ry)f the proud Englishman's fountain. The 
heretic ! I proud Englishman, in his spite and malignity, 

Legate. So it 1%; by letter to me, I mean. not only shaved every morning, and order^ idl 
^ H. Letter %more and more presumptuous 1 his men sSrvaAtB, to the number bf five, t(r shave 
•Scampa. No preliminary 1 ** also jtiht as fiw^uently, but he washed bis hands 

Biaficlteria. Secretary, even secretary, had bSen and face several tiiaes in the day, and especially 
too high. Maestro di casa, maestro di scudmi^ |%t that season when water is most wanted. In 
camcrierc, page, porfer, or any other dignitary of lika manner did all his children, four of them ; 

household, might have received it^n tlS& first and all four bathed ; all four, Eminence ! all 
instance, under the form of supplication. But four ! every day ! the malignant father setting 
letter P letter ! letter ! my iftead turns round them the^example. 

with it. Legate. Heretics and Turks are much addicted 

Scampa. Carbonaro 1 ^ to bathing. It might be superstition, or it might 

C^aam. Giovane Italia ! disguised as an En- be an idea af cleafllii|p8s. The English are mali- 
glishman. dous one against another, almost universally, hut 

Scadlpa. Eminence ! ye are gallant men, men toward foreigners there appears to be more con- 
of honour, men of garl^ and He^ moat obsequi- temptagusneas than malice, 
ous. ^xge regards are due to persons of ^s- Scampa. Yqiar Eminence has the eye upon 
tinction. Why should he trouble your Eminence the key-hol^ and sees the whole chamber. Pride 


^wlth his concerns] pet|r matters ! trifles ! trivial- and malioe, the right si(|p and the left side of the 
ities 1 Law indeed to ^ |!nglishmim is like his Devil, constitute the Englishman. 0 the perse- 
native air : he flies to it as he flies ^to his ship^ cutor } This, t|^ very worst of them all, except- 
he loseBthis appetite if he misses it : and he never ing ^the wretch who would, in the presence of 
thinks he has enough of it until it has fairly stript your Eminence, deflower the ftur &me of inilbcent 
him and begins ^ lie heavyion his stomach. It it men like me, this one, committed the injury 
his tea, his plum-pudding,^ punch, his nightcap J through wanton extravagancy shaving, w^- 
Legat^. Happy ! if he^can throw it off so easUy^ ing^ bathing, beside watenng two hundred orangy 
when he wakena Law in England ought to be lemon, ehvon trees, and then laurels and myrtles 
in capital condition, if exercise can accomnlish i€. and rhododendrona and magnolias, and ^taa- 
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ticsl oatlandiBh fionrero innumerable. No wonder with more vaxiations thaif ew were eompoaed 
there wae little waate water. The Frenchman by Ro^aini. It^ decided from the begiiming 
cited him before the tribunals. At first they that some should be won and some lost, and^bet 
frrored the Englishman, as was intended. The at last all the dosts should .be cast upon this 
Frenchman, as Frenchmen always do, shifted hk proud Englishman.. The whole property of his 
ground a little, and won the second cause. In adversaiy amounts not to the sum expended in 
the third the Englishman had his turn, to prove the znaintenance of what he presumed to cdll his 
the faimdss of processes in Tuscany. Then a rights : a favorite word. Eminence, witft those 
couple of the judges were persuaded to see their islgnders. He was a true Englishman, nnbcndiug 
error, and voted on the contrary side. Presently to authority, repulsive to. fhnk, a^d bearing an 
more had* their eyes opened for them. In vain abominable dash of charcoal on bis shoulders,^ 
did the proud Englishman bold in contempt the black, black as Satanasso. He would not have 
•variations of the opponent and the judges : in gained his lawsuit even if he.^hfid consented to 
vain, over and over, did he offer tepfold the value pay down the fair market-price, which his proud 
of the water, supposing the* water was the fhing stomach Would never do. But vjt are ready, Emi- 


wantei, which the Frenchman had delarad he 
never cared about, having plenty on e^h side of 
his house. No, this would never serve the pur-^ 
pose of those who patted him on the back. ^His 
suit assumed a somewhat diffenent form, tfcrm 
after term, otherwise it could not easily have 
been so protracted. Nothing watA now •left for 
the proud Englishman but appeal to the last re- 
sort ; but, just before the defcctioa of the two 
favorable judges was decided on and arranged, 
the Court of Appeal in the last resort was pur- 
posely suppressed. Such was the fate of the 
proud Englishman and his ^asto water. 

LegcUe. I hope, Signor Marchese, that the mat- 
ter ends here ; for you must remember that 1 
have other business in hand. 

Scampa. Patience, Eminence, patience ! It 
does not end here, nor could it reasonably. This 
arrogant infuriated man, this devastator of vines 
and olives, this substituter of grass and moss for 
cabbages and onions, was sentenced to cqmjtruct 
with efficient masonry a competent reservoir in 
front and within ten paces of his hall-door. Such 
a sentence, if Such a sentence ha4 b^en possible 
against a noble Tuscan, would have broken the 
heart of Conte Gherardesca, the late proprietor, 
although lie resided tl ere but seldom, and enjoyeU 
but few perhaps of the cabbages and onions so 
unworthily supplanted. Just pvnishment for this 
overbearing pertinacious Englishman ! reminding 
him for ever of what is due to a Ronjian prince 
and prime miniatei^ ; such a diplomatist that he 
had the honour of serving- both his native sove- 
reign the Granduke Fer^Uand aad the Em- 
peror Napoleon at the same time, eigoying the 
countenance of each, imsuspected by the other. 
And a shining conntenance it was. JPaith of 
Bacchus ! it was an tzmelet wdl fried, on each 
side, and enough of it to fistten a Carthusian. 

Legate. To what do^ this tend. Signor Mar- 
diesel 

Scampa, It tends, Eminence^ to prove satis- 
fiMdK>rily the small reg^ entert^ed for English- 
menhln other quarters of our Italy : it tends to 
prove, abdve all things, their contempt of digni- 
ties, and ho# easily, ^y the grace of your £ui-, 
thqy may be disappointed in their extrava- 
fMit leooniie to litigation. TheUtigaiitwaa eoii- 
damned to a aeries of lawsuits for nine years* 


neiaee, we are ready; for fio men allp observe 
more strictly tm/ usages of their fkt tiers.* We 
hate revolutionaiy notions, we hate false doc- 
trines : ^onour j^d religion, and love of our 
neighboiw, is onp motto. 

LegatSi^l wish so great a hardship had befitllen 
no’oetter jnan tiian tlife petson you describe : but, 
remember, I am sitting here ‘to examine the 
merits of bis cStse. * We have our own laws. ' ‘ 
Scampa, I esU that a happy country 
law is as movable as Easter, and as managablc 
and pleasant as the Carnival. ^ If It is not so in 
the states of the Church, where upon earth ought 
it to be 1 1 pay to His Holiness fifteen Roman 

crowns yearly, for dispensation to eat 
Lent.* , ^ 

Legale. You seem strong and healthy^ znogt 
Illustrious ! 

Scampa. Under the blessing of heaven, by 
paying the fifteen crowns 1 contmue so. If all 
would do the same ^their sins would fall off them 
as the scales fall from a leper. Ling may help 
to lift a man out of Purg{i{>ow^; but Roman 
crowns, legitimate and nnclipt,^can alone p vo ^ 
the way to Paradise. I am nO niggard, no Eng- 
lishman : right well do 'I know, and more ^ 
.^specially do I acknowledge, that His Holiness is 
not only apostle, but a prince, and that His 
dignlvy is to be duly supported by all true Cbars- 
tians. I glory in^ being one ; and God forbid I 
should ever be so straitened in circumstahees for 
want of protection, as Ijc cry out for an abate- 
ment. In Tuscany %e judges will hear reason, 
when the wand of the apparitor is tipped with 
gold and the litigant speaks in Frenlh. It is 
better he should fpeakst first to Don iferi, who 
understands perfectlyf 
LegaJbe. I do entreat you. Signor Mgr#iese, to 
come at once to the point. 

Scampa. I would glAly, triumphantly, exf 
tatically, sh^ the laig; dgbp of my blood for His 
Holiness ; biit^ ohibo 1 what is all a man’s blood 
worth when it is robbed of its vital heut, of its 
menestra, its fiy, and^its roast 1 I am a good sub- 
[ jeot, a good Ga1^olic,^rue, ikitUtul, vigilant ; I am 
a gidlimt man, a bravg man ; but ! have my fears. 

* however h«althy, mey obtain It at 

price, end lomeTery pious ones do. 
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Tlietie tm carbonari ejerywiiore ; there is carbon able at all and more amiable at most : and 
under the chair of. His Holiness. A hard blow, if there k):e seasons when he must inevitably 
ah angry breath, a humiliating indignity, aoroel swear and fight, we may charitably believe that 
. . what aih I s^hgl what im I he follows the law of his nature in so doing; 
thinking of K . may . . mervsy npou net may that Qod made him so ; and we must take him 
. « 0 holy Yirgin avert it ! may, alas 1 set his as we find him. And we shall ihe more readily 
fboti^oi in such h blaze, ay, footstool and canopy, do this, if we remark his perfect ease and in^ 
pnrplejnd triple crown, as all the tears of your difierence what he swears to, and what he fights 
Bminenoe, and of the devoted servant at youv for. 

feet, would be j^ufficfent to extinguish. ^ Btaricheria. For my part, I have uo complaint 
LegcOe, What would you have, gentlemen 1 to make against him : no Frenchman ever carried 
Bianohma, Eminence I we do not ask more off any of my pictures, 
for ourselves, w#o are Italians, than was gra- Legate, Signor Conte! keep your own secret, 
ciously concede to a foreigner. • Do not imply, as your speech would do, that* 

Legate, The French have it always in their you never had any worth carrying off. 
power to 4o a great d^al of mischitf ; and such is Corazza.^OaT Italy would rise up in arms 
their natuhj disposition. The liger in hie <!lge agauAt the despoiler and deflowerer. Your 
is jus^ as iwstleBS asr in his wlUerness, and his Eminence* would issue a rescript, an ordi- 
keeper must now and then hum|ur him. ' Imance : we are safe. Ah, Signor Conte 1 not 

Biaihchefiria. We ask* to be pj^tected Ifroin no without an inspiration did you remind his Emb 
Frenchman upon earth, which would iJ beyond nence of our GaiHsenda, and her maternal leaning 
any reasonable hope, *but only fr<|m ou/ accursed toward jis. ^gnor Conte and Signor Marchese 
Englishman* who, by*hiB*p1^inacity and obdu- would melt Saint Peter and persuade Saint 
racjr„has proved himself to b# ma^e of the same Thomas, when they were stubbornest. I am ready 
as the other, and drawn out o^ the same to weep. * ^ 

oven. Like the other, he would rather put in Legate, At what. Signor Corazza? 

jeopardy three thousand crowns than distribute Corazm, Ca! at what? it lies beyond express 
a few hundreds in^harity among the faithful do- sion. . 

mestics of your Eminence, and their virtuous Legate. Well, in this article of weeping we per 
wives and amiable children. What hearts, ahime! haps may help you. 

what hearts these English cany with them about Corazza. {oMde). Per Bacco ! it grows serious 1 

Italy ! In fact, Eminence, an Englishman closes Legate. The foreigner threatens . . 

Ms 'fist on these occasions as firmly as if ho were All, The assassin I 

l?oxing. The main differences, that on these if Legate. . . to send the Process before the 

he is beaten he has the folly to complmn, whereas Euota Criminale at Home, first submitting it to 
on the other he would be silent if you had ifeaten th <4 Pontifical Chancery. 

him half into a mummy. Knock out an eye, and Seampa. Chancery ! wc are fresh eggs ; we are 
he gives you his hand ; mistake a picture in sell* live oysters ; we are swallowed up ; the Day of 
ing it to him, ajpd^e delivers you over to the exe- Judgment^camnot piece us again I If anything 
ctlj^oncr. ** • r^onable had been offered, thSn indeed who 

Scampa, If not 'quite that, he makes you give knows f Eminence ! only hear the Englishman’s 
back the money; and thus, blemishing ytur 1 nroposals I That the pictures should be sent 
honour, he leaves an^ incurable wound in the vei^|back; true, at the purcha^r's charge; but^Fb^t 
o^re of the heart. « compensation for losing the sight of our pictures? 

legate. Gfently, good Signor Karchesef^ such Pictures that hiWe been hanging in our palaces 
hard tj^umps on the exteriort may produce an from time immemorial ; pictures that have made 
effect no less fatal. I should apprehend osslfi- men, woiaeii, and children, stand breathless under 
cation and aneurism. We must bear with human them ; pictures that at last were given to the 
infirmity. All nations have their customs, all in- Englishman at his own price ; for he would not 
» diviilkials their privileges and foibles. As the listen to realon. ftold him I had a presentiment 
EngUsli^^ght best upon the ocean, it is probable of heartbreaking: 1 clasped my ban^: I lifted up 
and presumable that they ate best with their my eyes implozingly to ceiling, until my sighs 

heads under water ; whilK opinion some of the ca^ed down a cobweb from a mghtb of twelve 
picture blught by them on diy land, at enormons broccte, and almost blinded me. 1 made no corn- 
prices, for their Aatiomfi gallery, seem to confirm, plsdnt; I bring no action fmr damages. There^is 
•Certainly they ^Htle klow our usages: but they one Scampa in the woild; only one; here he 
know incomparably umre* about th^retical law stands. 

than about its practical administration. Per» J^iomcAcf^ tlllmk t figure it! Eminence! he 
haps, asVou suggest, they are somewhat too indif- offered us our pictures again, with only one-hali 
ferent to the de^ntial d^ioacy of its domestic of the money! Could a Jew do worse ^ Th!lPon- 
oourtosies. Ejndiving the wealmesBeB to whic$ tifical Ohanoery and the Bnota t^dmifiale would 
as children of Adam, wei aU are liable, I wouli^ never tiibulate gallant nfkeii in this guise. We 
not animadvert on thezi sever^, nor piqiud^ mzpt go to Rome with sacks in our great coats : 
them. True it la, the Frenehxuap is more sod- ana judges there can smell silver from gold 
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through a Biuaia>]aathflir portoiiiitMUi ^ it at 
you will Here in Bolegna the jud^ are our 
neighbo^ and act like neighbours* Ko pride, 
no ^^diousness : they hare patience and hear 
reason. Only one word from your Eminenoe> and 
all stands well 

JjegaJte. Beason too is heard at Home. 

Scampa. It goes by the Diligence to the bank- 
er's, and (Banta Maria !) makes but a short stay 
there. 

JSiimcheria. Tea, Eminence! at Borne too they 
hear reasoh and have patience : but they require 
more r^on from us, and more patience. Sacks) 
Eminence ! sacks and sacks, Eminence I extermi- 
nated mountains ! Mexico, Peru, Cordilleras ! 

Corazza. Is money chaff,* Signor ^Marchesel 
Signor Oonte I is money swept off with the Beard 
and suds at the barber’s) To me itrdoes not 
seem so. 1 am a poor man, but houest. 1 work, 
I work hard.; ca I if anyone knew it ! * 

Legate, At what do you work, xftost respectaSle 
Signor Oorazza, my most worshipful* mast^) 

Corazza, At my business ; day aiter day ; all 
day long. 0 the life ! to gain a crown-piece after 
years and years, and many and mad/! To stand 
and stand, and sigh and sigb, with my hands 
before me ; now straight down, now across ; sad 
variety ! Now looking at pna Virgin, now at 
another; now at this Bam Wo, now at that; 
never minding me ; tiring my heart and tearing 
« it, and gnawing it, summer and winter, spring 
and autumn ; while others are in villa ! hosiers 
and hatters, who can not distinguish a picture 
■ from a counterpane, a Porporato from a Pievano. 
Ca ! and these people get more money than they 
can spend: what livers and brains ! what capoi^sl 
what trout ! Their wine comes from twentji mUes 
off ; cospetto ! One keeps his civetta, another his 
billiard-table, another his . . wha^ n^t! Here 
am I ! no wine, no billiard, no pallone, no laugh- 
ing, no noise ! The very carts in the 'streets 
grumble to be in it at such a season. All I possess^ 
of the country is a grillb in a cage of straw. The 
blessed Saint who lost her eyes . . if she can be said 
to have lost them when she ctfrried them in a 
dish"'. . suffered less than mine did when I lost my 
Guido. % 

Legate, Have you nothing of the kind remain- 

Coraxzou Providence nevo^' abandods the faith- 
ful.' A Ludovico . . pure, sincere, intact; purest, 
^cerest, intactesi . . but alas ! no menestra in 
pentola ; no more menestra than if there rere no 
rice-ground in Lombardy. This I call euduring 
fatigue, Signor Marohese 1 This I call sweating. 
Signor Conte! This 1 call tribulation, Eminence! 
Your Eminence can feel all this for us poor people 
in the ^rade. Look now ! look ^w I only look ! 
Here comes an Englishman to the Pelican; a 
inii<^; a real milord of London. The &me of 
the finest pieees in the world reaches him on the 
Bt^; not mine; I docnot say mine; but the 
pieces of Signor Marchese and Signor Conte, rim- 
bombing through the universe. He hardly lu^s 


for dinner : Signor Perottj^ Signor Flaeio, your 
Ikninenoe must know him, padrone of the PeUcan, 
SB^ V Leave tot to me.'* Kow Signor Flavio 
speto Bi^Ush ai well as milord Beron or mlRfill 
Scaochefq^ierro. '^Dko you want cash, sir) 1 will 
take any bill upbn London, two months, three 
months." b the ingratitude of the ca^gUa! 
The pictures are given; thrown away,^po 1 
speak well Signor Marchese)), packed up, sealed 
atihe custom-house, sent off; Sigi^rOr FlaW goes 
along with them, loses his irasineBS, his rest, his 
peace of mind, crosses the Appenninee, as Annibal. 
did, and reaches Florence, eviso^ijatecl exossated, 
with nine great packages 1 nine ! the treasures 
Bologna! 

BiaTicheria, We lie near tj^e woods, or we pever 
couM have givemthe empty cases foi^tne money 
we gave the pictures at * t 

I Scampa, 1 doupt, ufter all, whether they will 
cover thcfoarpeuwr’s bill. * 

Cbmzzl. tmnquil, Signor Marchese! 1 have 
calqplatedvuhat t(iey certsunlf will, if he wafts {as 
usual) a rea8onabb|.w3ii^o fo( the payment 
Scampa, It i^ta^eat inconvenience to mo : 1 
made a gro'^t sacrifice : I thought of building^ o 
palace with the ptSnks. Will your Eminence just 
look over the ground-plan ) 

Legate, Prodigiously magwficent elevation * 
Blessed Saints ! 

Scampa. One might imagine that a little of the 
timber would be left. Quite the contrary. I have 
ruined the way through my estate by the carriage 
of supplementary loads ; and 1 should not hav^ 
regretted it if I cofikl have given satisfaction. I 
am ready to do the like again for anyone who 
tbinkAmore liberally. 

Biancheria, It must be by particular fovour, 
and with strong recommendations, that an En- 
glishman ever enters my house ^^n. My stock 
pf timber was small : however, u it had pleas*^ 
Beatitude the Holiuess of our Lord to equip 
apUey or two against the Turks or Greeks, I had 
wherewithall at his service. Eow, now indeed, 
not a stick jp left me ! not a tliom, not a dead 
on th 'floor : the packages took all. ^ 

Corazza, Men oi humble condition mpst be 
cautious in their resentments. My temper is for- 
giving ; my heart is la^e ; 1 am ready to press 
my enemy to it again when he s(^ his error. 

Legate, He foncies he has already seen itf my 
most ornamented friend and woii|ky patr^! His 
correspondent at Plorenhe assures me, on the 
authority of the whole Acfidemy, that he has been 
defrauded. • • 

Biaaieheria. If this gentleman is a gentleman 
of the law, he may lie li^lty : but if he acts * 
merely as a friend, anddn private, he acts insidi- 
OLUsly. What gentleman in Italy ever took upon 
himself the business of anotW, where he^fkneied 
the ot^er had been hzmrudent and might lose by 
ttm* imprudence, whetW lifo oil^aoperty) The 
|!3agUsh alone are disoen^^ with their own 
daDgei% and "run Into ^ose of other people 
They pursue thieves ; tbqrmount upon ^afibgr*' 
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Uons. IiAtead of joinuig the ekonger^ they join Legate, ^ou muet feel it very comfortable 
the weaker, Bubrertiiig the order of ^bingB, Bveu Scampa, It boils within me. 
do||B and wolyes know better, ^ Let it; let it; better within than with* 

* sSfopcu I am mined by them; this, is aU I ont Surely it is applicable to pleasanter purposes 
pretend to know of their doings Since 1 sold than broils, 
them my pictures, I am infested and persecuted Socmpa, Stains upon honour . . 
and worried to death by duns. They belabor Legate, , , May be covered with blood more 
and ma^ollate my ears woi^ than the tersa rima easily than washed out with it. You are. calmer, 
of Dante, the next taking up the rhyme of t^ Signor Conte ! Let me remark to you, then, that 
last. I am not»a des^r in pictures: 1 only the Englishman in question has sent to me an 
when anyone takes a fcincy to this or that ; and attestation on a certain picture, purporting to 
merely to show th^t we in Bologna are as corn bear the seal of our Academy: this seal is declined 
descending and polite to strangers as the people by one of our own Academicians (now in Flotence) 
of Rome or Florence. ■ to be a forgery. 

Legate, Very proper; but this double baptism All. A trpitOr! a, traitor! a traitor to his 
of pictures, Ihis dipping of old ones in thofqpt country] 

again, .and* aubstltuti^ a namt the original ifianchma. The Englishman himself forged it. 

sponsor nevcl dreamt* of giving,^ this, methlnki^ Corazza.* The English are capable. I never 
Signor Marchese 1 undeg correction] is somewhat f&w people write with such ease and fluency, 
questionable and exceptionable, k I Smnpa. Very great forgers; very notorious. 

ScanrnoL, Under thq cqrrection of yoir Emi- Many are hanged for it every year in London ; 
nence, bending myself piost ^bmlasively, 1 have some of the mc^t respectable persons in the whole 
as much right to call my pict:ir<jt,by wh%t appel- nation, who spend several thousand dollars a year; 
la^fond please as my house-dog.* He whose son milords, bankers, bishops. 
has«becn christened by the nanie«of Tommaso, Biancheria. Bishops! more shame upon them! 
may deem it more pleasurable to nis ear, or more Ours in Italy are long-dips ; four-and-twenty to 
conducive to his welfare, or more appertaining to the pound ; in England they are as substantial as 
the dignity of his bMoved heir, to designate him sausages. What the ^evil should they forge but 
by that of Pietro or Giovanni. Again, I have as their credentials ? 

much right to ask a thousand crowns as a hum Scampa. I said, and 1 repeat it, many English 
dred. Asking docs not cut purses nor force open are hanged for it every year ; not one Italian, 
•bankers’ desks. Beside, have I ever transgressed Lord Kenyon, the greatest judge in the kingdom, 
by laying claim to infallibility Only one upon declared it lawful against an enemy: now Oatho- 
earth is infallible ; and he not m pictures : it is lies are enemies in the eye of the Anglican Church, 
only in things that nobody in this world can com- and the English laws acknowledge and act upon 
prebend. ^ it ; therefore, on their own principles, we may fairly 

Legate. Piously and judiciously spoken. and j8st?fiably be guilty of it, at our good plea- 

Scampa. Emlneqpe ] 1 am liable to errors ; I sure. Not that we ever are. 
am ^ail ; I am alSman i we are all of us dust ; we Biancheriu. A secretary, by inadvertency, mi^ 
*are all of us ashes ; here to-day, there tc^morrow : aflix a seal to a wrong paper. We cannot look to 
•but 1 stick to my religion ; 1 wear my honour these bagatelles: we cannot light the taper for all 
next my heart 1 should like to catch this Efl-^ir letters : we have extensi,ve correspondences: 
glisliman by twilight: I should like to hear how^ good deal of money comes yearly by this way 
he jpuLd answer an honest man to his face. ,^No into tbe LegationE^. 

subterfuges with me. Accidents have happened; Scampa. An easy quiet liberality; some slight 
malaria^ judgments. Manyhaife fallen sick by preference to the native; a little more regard 
holding their noses too close to the ground, like to his testhuony who is a Christian, than to a 
dogs in the grotto at Naples yonder. Quaker’s, a Turk's, a Lutheran’s, an Anabaptist’s, 

Leg^. Be calm. Signor Marchese ! a Free-moson’^, ma> benefit the individual, con- 

Scampa^ My blood rises against oppression and solidate the govemmedt, and calm those uneasi- 
injustice, i These proud SjpgUslvuou shall never nesses and ranklings which have kept our wretched 
govern ns. We are undy the Church ; God be country . . . 

praised! We are under nis blessed Saints and Biancfthia, whi^eririg to him. Ohibo! take 
yourBmm&ce. Englishmen I what are English- heed! dialnenei 

men 1 In their ships tjj^ey may do something. Scampa. . Wretched, until the arrival of 
(Jive me one, visage to visage in the shaven field, yoiir Eminence, by perpeti&l insurrections. Only 
and, cappi^rl ! he should tool^ see who^wae before two years ago (h^ble to think of!) Cardinai 
him: ay, qispperil should he. Uh] uhl I almost ^tivarola was shot in his carriage. God kifows 
crack my teeth with my courage. why. Mystety hangs over ever^-thing here be]pw. 

Legate, Spare t^m! sparesUiem ! good Signor |»ldle men are seen about^ ready to be hired : their 
Marchese] they arrworth their weight in gold at work requires but short instruments and short 
your age. Let us rdspe^^flur vet^asis, so sadly Earning. ^ 

thinned by the eneipy. Legate, Pooh! pooh! Signor Marchese ! never 

Seampa. 1 have the 'Mood of youth in my veins, fear them ; we will watch over you. Government 
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eaik iNiy iHmn beet : they «re idle o^At work a& w4io recommendod .these iswcalsaud thdir rabtith^ 
we judge proper. Englishmen have long parses, h^ unquestionably his profits, 
but never hire any help in their anger. Cbrami, And why should not we have 1 

Ootami, Eoonomii^ indeed! meanspirited We who rub nothing out at all, and put ultlr 
oreaturesl on . . 

Biamkeria, But they cany sUoki^ and een- Legcvte, . . Except in price, most adorned sir. 
found distinctions with them. Biaw^heria, 1 would not wish my observations 

Scampcb, Bloody rogues are left yet in the Le- to transpire. If the scourers at Florence go on as 
gations ; and not all of them on the mountains, ^ey have been going on lately, the collections at 
Have a care, Eminence 1 they pretend to love the gallery and at Htti «dll bcr fit only for the ‘ 
their country. .Such folks are always dangerous : Committee of Taste in London ; and the Granduke 
their whistle is heard farther than any. We have must have recourse to us for xhat is unsold in our 
. seen, 0 Christ! 0 holy Virgin! . . Surgeon’s oorridors. 
work does not stand well. 1 weep at thinkh^ . . Legale. Sorry am 1 to understand that so zealous 
my eyes overflow . . 1 kiss the feet ^hat represent a protector, and so liberal an encourager of the 
His Holiness. , has fallen among thieves. • 

Legale. Signor Marchese i you overpower me. 8campa. However he has purchased some fine 
And, Signor Conte ! you also at my bther ! nay, pictures. Old pencils are* redhot Aon to yt>ung 
nay, in the name of . . Cazzol . . you go too fingers: all are burnt at jirst. 
far. I do intreat you to rise pp from my<feet ; #Unhappily, the two purest and 

your lips make them too hot : they do indeed, most p^ect works of J^iTpel are transferred from 
Gentlemen, the pleasure of you| comf>any has Tuscany to Blvarij i.hiSj Bindo Al^oviti ‘and his 
almost caused me to forget that you do me the Tempi Madonma < 

honour of consulting with me on business of im- Legale. RafiaSl^has been surpassed in pertr^ts 
portance. Forgery is really an ugly thing, in my by Titiaif and Giorgione. But Tuscany may ^eep 
view of the subject. Swindling sounds indifferent- for ever over her loss in the Bindo Altoviti, which 
ly. The Academicians of Florence have formally I have often seen in the palace where it was 
and unanimously decided "that your pictures are painted. Towns, fortreBse8,*provincea, are won, 
not only no originals, but are wretched copies, recovered, restored, repurchased : kings will keep 
Fifteen names, the names of all present, are sub- Bafiaels ; kings alone, or higher dignitaries, 
scribed to the declaration, signed by the president, should possess them. 

the senator Alcssandri ! Siamo di concorde Scanipa. He who would sell his Rafi&el would' 
awiso che il primo sia una copia mediocre, &c. : sell his child. • 

che il secondo appertenga ad uii debole imitatore BiaTickeria. dofpetto ! thirty, 
della scuola Bolognese ; e gli ultimi due sieno fatti J^mnpa. Or his father, 

da un cattivo seguace,” &c. • mancJteria. Cappari ! All, all, to the last, 

BiancJieria. Eminence ! let the Aca<ftifiician8 Legale. Leonardos, Correggios, rare, very rare : 
of Florence look at the pictures that the moat but only one genius ever exited who could unite 
liberal and intelligent of our Italian princes (1 what is most divine on earth laith what is most 
mean secular ; no offence to our Lord avd Master adorable* in heaven. He gives sanctity t<S^er* 
His Beat.itudc) has bought in their own city, and youth, and teudorness to the old man that gazefi^ 
under their own e^es. How happens it that^e, dhher. He purifies love in Ihe virgin’s heart; he 
has friends about him who recommend to hinS* absorbs it in the mother’s, 
the purchase, at many thousand crowns, of* pieces Many allow him the preferenc^ver 

not worth five figs 1 Domenichiiios I Salvators, our school. 

Leonardos, Murillos ! Is the Guido in the Tribuna Legale. Ca! eu! ca! your School ! au immon- 
any Guido at all ! Would your Enflnence give dezzalo to a Sistine Chapel 
three crowns for it, out of the frame 1 Scampa. Eminence I in Rome, protected by 

Scampa. Their Domeiiicbino in the same Tri- popes and cardinals, %o reached perfection, 
buna, did Hoiiienichino c^er see it 7 However, it Legate. Protected ! He walked ai^^ong saints* 
is better than a real work of his in the Palazzo and prophets, tl^pir herald upon earths What a 
Pitti, which the Granduke’s purveyors bought for man 1 what a man, I li^ shadow in our path will 
him at the price of fifteen hundred loUis. Emi* not let lies pass current, nor flattery sink into the 
nence I would you give fifty crowns fcfr iti Our breast. No, Marchese I At Rome hS^ tSought he 
Lord would never have talked a half-minute with could embellish what ^ most beautiful in senti- 
Buch a Magdalen as tBat : he would have thrown ment ; at Florence^ until the scourers brougfit 
her pot of pomatum in her fii^. their pestllenoe intb^9 city, his genius soared in 

OoTQsszcL. Under favour, hoW .happens it thaft all its light angelic strength. At Florence he 
th^y recommend to the G^randuke restorers and was the interpreter of Heaven : at Rome he was 
cleaners who never learnt anything of the art^ andi| only the conqueror^f Michel- Angelo : he had left 
nevet attempted it on their own dirt and ragsl Paradis^ he hid entered BdA. 

Scempa. How hapfleus it that the finest, pli- ' 8campa» In yonr*^xne the great Florentine 
tures in the world have been mined within these tsittht him dig^ly. 

twoyearsl The friend of His Imperial Highip>»i% JSiepate. Stn^mi^^ Was ever painter so 
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dignified ae Frate Bartolommeo, :iriiom he studied of dut^ ; I have acted consistently ; I have gone 
befoie he went to Romo 1 in amplitude^ in gipvi- on aa 1 began. Why ahonld these inicuriated mon- 
in leugesty^ Fra Bartolommeo Is '^mnch su- sters run ^m under the North Pole against me 
pmjor of MichehAngelo : both want grace : both why be permitted to stroke up, in a manner, 

• are defective in compoaltion. These two qualities my spinal hair from tail to nape in this fashion': 
were in tixe soul of Raffiml: had he looked for meKiful Jesu 1 eradicating, eradioating! flaying, 
thep externally, he might have found them on flaying. The acquirer of the pictures, he com- 
the gates t>f the Battisterio. 1 admire and vene- pl^ too 1 he complain 1 after spoiling his own 
fate the power of Michel-Angelo : but the boy o$| speculation. Had he kept his tongue from ring- 
Hrbino reached tHie head of this giant at the first ing, his seven hundred louis, the poor compeu' 

‘ throw. He did not strip your skins over your sation for our master-pieces, would have pro- 
hea^ to show where your muscles lie ; nor throw cured him a seat in the Committee of Taste in 
HercoleB into the 'manger at Bethlehem ; nor fell |^London, and every piece would have turned out a 
upon AJcmena for Mary. miraculous loaf ; a Christ in the Garden. What 

I know not how it happens, but love of the power 1 what patronage! And they eat. Eminence ! 
Arte l^s fixe astray. ^ When peijons of intelli> they eat ; or they are much belied. If another 
genoe oh suchfsubjects are about me, 1 am apt to man’s macaroni is a foot long, theirs is a yard, 
prolong the discourse. But the pleasantest day F|y, fry, fry, all day : the kitchen hums and 
must end ; the finest suifeet is at last a su^t. buzzes^Uke a spring meadow ; it frets and fumes 
Gentlemen 1 on the word of a fijiend, ami such and wheezes with its labour : one cook cannot 
I am to all entrusted ta*iny governance, ajiid espe- hear another : you might travel as far as from 
dally to men \>f merit, So persons df dis^ctioif, Bologna h Anvona between the boiled and the 
true l^lognese, real professors I j pentlemen! you roast. And what do we getl at the uttermost 
wifi fip^ it better to contrive, if possible, that this the scale of am anchovy, with scarcely oil enough ' 
awfi^^d question do not come befve the ordinary to float it . . | 

tribunals. Coraaza, . . And perhaps, late in the season, 

Scampa. Eminence I what in Ckni’s name can the extremity of a radish, so cursedly tough, you 
they do against us if we are protected ? may twist it twenty tiAes round tho finger. 

Biarichiria. The milord erred in his judgment; Scampa, We are amenable to your Eminence : 

we did not err in ours. If men are to suflfer for but what has the Academy of Florence to do 
g^rroTB, which, alas ! seems the lot of humanity, let with us 1 Presently, no doubt, wo shall bo cited 
these suffer who do err, by no means those who before the Committee of Taste on tho Thames, 
do not. No man was ever ^save at this em- Let us discuss a little the qualifications of our 
broidery of picture-fancying until he had often future judges, now we have plainly shown what 
pricked his finger. Now 1 would advise m^ord our present are. Has not this glorious Committee 
to put hU between his lips, and not to hold it up paid*^,vgral thousand louis for a false Correggio, 
in public with a paltry jet bead of blood on it, which was offered at Rome heretofore for fifteen 
as if he endured Jih»> sufferings of a martyr. We crowns, and carried to Milan ere it found so inuchl 
•ougflrt to complain; not he. Is it right or reason- Has not this^glox'ious Committee, which snatched 
able* or according to justice or law, ttiat good eagerly at a false, rejected a real one at a low 
^uiet Christians, pursuing the steps of their for^ price 1 Have the blockheads not allowed the 
lathers . . do I say well. Signor Marchese 1 Andrea to slip out of London, and to hang 

Scempa. Capitally ! admirably ! sound argu- on a banker’s wall at Paris '{ Could they not have 
meiriri touching truth ! But I am not t6 judge . . bought it at a thi;|td less than what the banker 
1 am a party, it seems ! ^ paid for it 1 and will he sell it again foi a third 

Biancheria, Thatgoodquietchri8tiaas,eccetera; morel 
loyal subjects, eccetera; gallant men, men of Legate, in almost all the works of this other- 
honour, men of garb, eccetep, eccetera . . should wise admirable painter there is a vulgarity which 
^be penecuted and ransack^ and trodden upon repels me. i ^ 

and tony^d worried, and dilacerated and da- Biancheria, But what truth, Eminence, what 
voured by thes^ arrogant msatufele English. truth ! 

Scampa, Bravo 1 bravo t briivo ! Legate, The most endearing quality, I perceive, 

CbrozmssAnoora 1 ancora I bisse, bisse, bissel irith Signpr Conte Biancheria. 

Bianchena, These arrogant insatiable English, Biancheria, It stands indeed high with me. 
vdiat would they have I ^ I gave them my flesh Soampa, There is no answering any of the 
and blood; would they«8^^ my bpnesl Let Count’s questions on the Committee of Taste, 
them, let l^em ! since for even one’s bones there ^ Bianeheria, The ^fects are known all over the 
is no rest^on esrt^ none whatever ; not a pin’s world. Not a cottage or cavern, not a skiff or 
point ; saving upon the breast of your iiminence. felucca, not a gondola or canoe, from Teniqs to 
Legate, Ohibo f^hisre is fhe peed of weeping^l'Tau Diemen’s Land, that does not echo them, 
and wailing. Signor Conte Indeed! 

Biamheria, Magdalen wept and wailed, Peter 'Biancheria. Upon my ISth as a Christian ! 
wept and wailed : but they had gone astray, they Scampa. There is a certain duke at Rome, a 
had slipped and sidled : I have followed my line dqkjt made after buckles were left off, who can 
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alwayi aeU what he prapoaes. He^fecommende 
an erigiiial ; over comes milord, sees it finished, 
aoeepta in his eondescension an inlaid table, and 
fills the newspapers with the fine eontours, the 
aerial perspec^ve, the topazes, rubies, and eme- 
ralds, of this preoiouB oU-doth. 

Bianeherid. We poor Bolognese can not give 
such dinners as a Boman duke and banker can. 
We are hungry; yet we invite the stranger to 
partake with ns. 

Leg^t, Of yo^r hanger, most illustrious ? 

Biancheria, With what we have we serve him. 

Corazza. An honest man would do his business 
regularly ; a good citizen makes no disturbances, 
and is ashamed of troubling the courts of justice 
or intruding on his superiors. Peace, eoncord, 
fiiith, veneration, are inherent in the highest and 
in the lowest of the Bolognese. ^ I 

Soampa, And yet the Acadamy of Florence 
makes war against the Academy of Bologna! 
Would it not be wiser if those who preside over 
the Arts imitated tho conduct O','* thosb who pre- 
side over the nations 1 Would it not be better if 
' they agreed that the same Bystem should govern 
all? Can not our Bologna and Florence come 
closer, like England and Turkey, France and 
Bussia, Spain and Persia, Portugal and Congo ? 
Are we never to follow bdr betters? We indeed 
do : why will not they ? Times are very much 
altered for the worse, Eminence, since we were 
children. 

Legate. Ah Marcheso! You were a child long 
after I was one. 

iS'oanipa. A year ; or may-be thirteen months. 

I have seen forty some time. 

Legate. I approach eighty. 

Soampa. In dreams and visions ; not otnerwise. 

I am as near to Purgatory as your Eminence is to 
Paradise. * 

Legate (aside). 1 believe it; on the Mrong side 
too. 

Soampa. Did yousr Eminence speak to me? '' 

Legate. I was regretting to myself the strength 
of the Declaration that lies before me. 

Bianchena. A mere formulary ; signed by four- 
teen or fifteen rival Academicians. Our pictures 
bad no such pedantry about them. We too have 
signatures : the pen trembles with their emotion. 

Legate. True enough ; few of jthe names are 
legible, and those unknown. 

Scampa. There now ! convincing 1 convincing I 
The better part of them could not see the paper 
under them through their tears. ’ 

Biancheria. Well might they weep. Such pic- 
tures then must leaye Bologna? Our beloved 
country must lose them for ever ! our dear chil- 
dren must not enjoy what their fiithers and fore- 
fathers gloried in ! 

Corasza. What could we do ? The English are 
powerful at sea : they have a fleet in the Adriatic 
no farther off than Corfii. 

Legaiu. The question is the authenticity of tlib 
pictures. 

8ean^, And, after an attestation on the spot^ 


the Academy of Florence has the impudenee le 
sig^ and seal against it ! 

Carazzck If ay not pioturea have sufihrediovth^ 
road ? may not malicious men, artists and dealenb 
jealous of the Bolognese school, jeidous of an • 
honest man’s good fortune ... 

Seampa. . . Carpers of titles, revilers of digiih> 
ties . . 

It Corazza. . . Ay,ay . . have given them a fisir- 
fisdse touches ? . * ” 

Biancheria. Kay not the air of Florence, moister ' 
and heavier than ours, have suffused with a 
duller tint and disturbed the thmsparency of the 
glazing ? 

{ Scampa. People sign without reflection, Bmi- 
rence I Ky uncle Katt’eo the CflCaoniOo, yohr 
Eminence’s old worshipper, used t^ say wc^ and 
truly, the day of jud^ent is the last day we 
can expect on earth, a&d that he saw no signs 
of it. \ / 

! Legdtfi, Wc^have no*preof of malice in the de> 

I Vision. ^ * o • * 

I Bianchoia. *]|ivcb good men have some. Saint 
Cyprian said that the face of Saint Jerdihe,<^in 
Correggio’s ph^ture, would have done bettto^for 
the lion, and the lion’s for him. 

Legate. Whether Saint Cyprian said it may 
perhaps be questioned. 

Corazza. O the Magdalen ! what a tint ! what 
a touch I The hair ! how it swells ! how it falls 1 
; how it undulates ! how it reposes ! Music to thf 
I eye, to the heart, to the intellect, to the soul ! Ahe 
j muftic of Paesif^^o ! Then her . . ca ! ca ! oa f 
j what tongue can reach it ! Eminence ! look ; be- 
hold her ! She has kissed the Bambino with the 
’ endearing curl of her lip, where it loses itself in 
the paler roses of the cheek : and she holds the 
kiss, one would think, betw'sen the lip and the 
child, afraid to drop it by moving. T«M.er, 
tender, £cnder ! And such an ancle there ? oh f 
oh ! the heart can not contain it. 

Legate. Nevertheless, the holy child is a young 
satyr, and the Saint a wild beast, come rather to 
sw^low than fondle him. Somebody seditis to 
have driven him up into the comer, else his 
claws might alarm us. Af to the liofi, he hM 
been in the mensgery from his birth, where some 
other beast more lequine begot him. 

Scatitpa. If this picture has its faults, well may 
ours have them too. In regard to authenticity, 
we did not see tdie artist paint them. ^ We may 
have*^ been deceived : Und because we have been 
deceived must we be called deceiverscA c.JPine Flo- 
rentine logic forsooth I taming everything the 
wrong side upward. ' r 

Corazza, I have st^di^d the art from my youth, 
and have made the pot boil vith it, although 
there is not a cinder at present^ hot or bold, under 
it. I do know a little of the matter, if a modest 
man may say it : little ^do know. These 
Florentines . . my patience escapes me . . 

Legate. Wq must attempt to catch it again for 
you in this room, most prized and ornamentad 
Signor Corazza ! 
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Coraua, 1 but husibly follow Si^or Marohoie. more thej ir^aorated the ubilltles of their master. 
iDniter the Tribuna where the bes^ pictures are sup- He had no pupil so great as Baffael, nor had 
poaii^ hang. The Magdalen's head is more Bafiael any ao great as he. 
like a Doiled ^fs. > She was flesh and blood, the Legate. Titian ennobled men; Oorreggio ndsed 
Ifeigdalen was, 1 warrant her. She had Angers children into angels; Baflhel p^ormed the more 
flt for anything : and here are long sticks, no arduous work of restoring to woman her pristine 
better than those which some blockh^ has stuck purity. Perugino was worthy of leading him by 
updn thoiMedicean Tenua, for Englishmen to ad- the hand. I am not suxprised that Bubens is the 
.n^ upon tradition in this age, and Eamskatk^ prime faTorite of tulip-tociers: but give me the 
dsdes in the next We*dp not read lhat the fin- clear warm mornings of Oorreggio, which his 
» gers of the Magdalen were broken or dislocated large-eyed angels, just in puberty, so ei^joy. Give 
at the cross or elsewhere, as these are. How me the glowing aft^oons of Titian ; his majestic 
would you manage her heavy stupid head? Guido men, his gorgeous women, and (with a prayer to 
would have put it in its right position : Guido protect my virtue) his Bacchantes. Yet, Signors! 
wonld have given it expression and grace, ten- we may desert on giace and m^’esty as we will; 
demesa aiL<| emotion : it has verfly no more believe. me, there is neither majesty so calm, con- 
these than aiMCx's heart at the shanibleB. Another centrated, sublime, and self-possessed (true attri- 
step,* and we* stand l>efore the Holy Family of bates of the’divine), nor is there grace at one time 
Mkhel- Angelo. w sd human, at another time so superhuman, as in 

Legate. Signor Oorazza, my patron 1 ^do not Bafiael He lead^ us into heaven; but neither in 
pall down this picture : Giis is genuine : it was satin robes nor with ruddy laces. He excludes 
painted for tbe Medici, end never out* of their the glar(>.#of light from the sanctuary; but there 
sight. There is some (however jlight) reason to is an ever-bumtog lamp, an ever-ascending hymn ; 
b^e^tf that the other ia a Guidb but Guido was and tbe purifie4>eyo sees, as distinctly as is lawful, 
a y<wflh before he was a man, an^ ‘a bOy before tbe divinity of the place. I delight in Titian, I 
he was a youth, and often painted a picture by love Correggio, I wonder at the vastness of 
lamp-light, or by none, to get out of a scrape. Michel- Angelo ; I admire, love, wonder, and then 

^mpa. Historical facts! recondite biography! fall down before, Baflhcl. 

Guido has got drunk upon a Magdalen, gone to JScoMpa. Eminence ! we have Titian, wc have 
a brothel with a Saint Catharine, and gamed upon Bafiael, in our Academy; we want only Correggio. 
Christ’s coat. In Michel- Angelo’s Holy Family, At my decease perhaps . . And yet ho, who was 
^^^y does the Virgin (who looks neither like vir- quite at home with angels, played but a sorry 
gin nor mother) toss the poor^by so carelessly part among saints : he seems to have considered 
across her shoulder ? And why do those idle them as very indiflerent company for him. How 
vagabonds sit naked on the wall behind her? they stare and straddle and sprawl about his 
Have they no reverence! no decency? God's Cupola! But what coloring on his canvas! 
blood ! master Michel- Angelo I I suspect thy Would your Eminence favor me with another 

nose was flattened J)y divine judgment for this ray of light on him and Bafiael ! 
flfi^gant impudi^ty. In the same Tribuna is Legate. St^gnol Marcbese ! I am,, afraid I can 
*anolher Holy Family; one among thd' few bad saynotbrng on tbe subject that has not been said 
•works of Giulio Bomano. Beyond it are two twenty times before; and if I do, I may be 
Corregl^s by Vanni of Sienna, and then another wt>ong. ,, 

Holy Family, also by Vanni, but undoubted for AU^ Impossible. 

Coriiggio’s. ’ Legate. Even coloring of Correggio, so 

(Jorazffa. Ah Signor Marcbese ! There is some- transparent, so pure, so well considered and ar- 
what of* his sweetne^ in the coloring of the ranged, is perhaps too rich and luscious for the 
landscape. divine idea^ of Bafiael ; it might have overshot 

Soampa. But that weii^ with her twisted the scope which his temperate suavity attained, 
face, h^r twisted hands, and her child sprawling The drapery ^ Oomggio is less simple than be- 
•before heylike what has dropped from one’s head comes the modest maia of Bethlehem, chosen by 
under the comb ! yet our judges, our censurers, the all-secing eye for her simplicity, 
our incriminators, firmly behove in the transceu- Biancheria. And yet, under favour, in the Ma- 
dent ex^lj^oe of those works. They know donna de^la Soggiola, there is almost a fantastic 
nothing of any school but their own^ and little of charm in t!he vivid colours of the tartan dress, 
tb&t. What a Perugin^ is there locked up in Lpg tte. So much the worse. Let us admire the 
their Academy ! while inferior jActures oc- composition, but neither tAe style of the drapery 
eupy tdm most conspicuous sitiuation,’ the satel- nor the expressim^jef the countenance. The 
litM of the Medicean Venns. They We heard, 'Yiigin has ceasedto be a virgin; and the child 
and they repeat to you, that Perugino is hard and l^ss about it neither the sweetness of an ami^^le 
dry. Certainly tl^se who worked for him were* nor the mysterious indication of a half- 

•0, axtd so was he Waself iu the beginning : but human god. Bafiael in Borne had forgotten the 
dbjvt at %st was hatshneei Decame^nt last a pure ^udemess of his divineifftve; and the Tempter 
severity. Helesmed from the great aeholar he had seduced Idm to change purity for power, 
tam^; and the wiser his Moweis wen^ the Nevertheless he remains, it beyond all com 
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pvisoii, the greatest genius that ever^oiified the 
Arts. He was not^ like Michel«Aiigelo^ a great 
architect^ a scientific sculptor, an ads^ble poet: 
he attempted not universality; but he reached 
perfection. What other mor(^ hast 

AU* Oracles I oracles! 

Biandieria, I myself possess a little bit d 
Perugiiib : honey, sugar, cinnamon. 

Corazza (aside). And a good deal of each; two 
dollars ,wou]d not cover it. How he kisses the 
tips of his two fingers and thumb, all three in a 
cluster 1 I wish he would pay me my twelve livres 
for this honey and sugar and cinnamon, in which 
however he will never catch the wary old wasp. 
The thing is fairly worth a couple oftzecchins, and 
he knows it. 

Legate. Signor Oorazza^ were you ^ying your 
prayers behind me ] ^ 

Corazza. Fervently. Alas! I have no Perjigino : 

I had a Saint Peter: tears like pearls: an ear, you 
might have put your finger in it up to the elbow : 
hair, I was afraid of blowing |a fly' from it. 
Strangers, when they entered the room, cried. 

Signor Corazza ! do you keep iK)ultiy in your 
saloon r 

LegaJte. What of that] 

Coirazza. Incidental. The cock in the distance, 
red, gold, emerald ; six,'* seven, eight crowns’ 
worth of lapis lazuli ; wings displayed, neck out- 
stretched, eyes that might have lighted up our ‘ 
theatre ; comb . . I would never let a cook enter 
the room, lest he should have cut it off. Every- 
body fancied he heard him crow; for fancy it 
must have been. And what became of this pic- 
ture] Two EngliRhmen tore it from the wall : I 
thought they would have carried the l\oiy»A fhe 
street itself, away with it. They stopped my 
mouth : no stirring, no breathing. England, 
monopolising England, possessca'now Saint Peter! 
The milords threw down their paltry hundreh 
zecchins, leaving me lifeless at the loss of my 
treasure, an<l sacking our Bologna in this inhi\: 
inan w:iy. 0 hh-d your Eminence seen that cock; 
had your Eminence seen thatthair, fine, fine, fine 
as an infant’s ; the crown of the head smooth as 
the cover of a soup-turecii ; nothing to hide the 
veins on the temples : he would have been bald 
within the year, unless by miracle. I had also an 
Andromeda: Signor Con^e knew her. Dignitaries 
of the Church have stood before her until their 
knees bent under them. 

Legate. Did Englishmen dispossess you likewise 
of your Andromeda] . 

Corazza. Half the nation fell upon her at once: 
all were after her : wjiat was to be done ! I was 
widowed of her too : they had her. One would 
think, after this they migfrHisave been quiet ; not 
they : we must bleed and martyrise : no end or 
roiitission of our sufferings. The English are very 
unlike what they were formerly : surely the breed* 
of milords is extinct. 

Legate. Quite the contrary, I believe. ' 

II Corazza. Then they are turned into chapmen. 
l|p( soqiaer do they come to an inn, than they 


inquire how much the boit aikafor so many; and 
if they do not like the prioe^ they drive oC 
Fonno^if you skinned a milord you onlyi|cbM 
him. mo, in the name of the Holy Virgin t' 
could have b^otten the present raoel Th^ 
have shockingly ill-treated our worthy fellow-citi* 
sen, the most esteemed Signor Flavio Perotti of 
the Pelican. He oflPered them his lh>U6e; *he 
placed everything before them ; all unreserve^ 
at their disposal. He/sierves fiis country with 
consummate zeal and fidelity: much money 
flows into it through his hands : many pictures 
gthat might peradventnre do great dishonour to 
the names of Domeniohino and Guido, and the 
whole family of the Caracci, and sweet Albano 
my tears t^II flow at "the name, {It so much 
resembles our illustrious, protection’s . •. Yes, 
yes, many and many slip quietly from the Pelican 
out of the countiy, by Signor Flavio’s interven- 
tion. Hence there is scarcely an auction, I hear, 
in England, >pithout a dozen of Domenichinos ; 
T^'hile in Italy dukes a&d princes*^ lie on their 
death-beds for one. The milords in 

Florence coiispireU against poor Signor Flayio/as 
an accomplice «in what they were pleased tb de- 
I nominate a cheat and forgery. Figure it ! your 
j Eminence ! figure it ! an accomplice ! Signor 
Flavio told me that, unless he had quitted 
Florence on the instant, the Police would have 
consigned him to the Bargello. This comes of 
accepting bills from foreigners ! this comes from 
facilitating buslncsH ! 

BiancJteria. ETijincnce ! we live in an ungrate- 
ful world, a world full of snares, frauds, and perils. 
Many saints have said ik and all honest men 
have experienced it. I gave my pictures to this 
Englishman, merely not to disgust or displease 
him. He had them not atbrny price, but at his 
own. I jibandoned them ; T stood in desola^pn. 
Recovering my senses, I saw bare walls ; OMusi,* 
^opulonia. 

Legate. Signor Conte! most illustrious ! had 
the purchaser ever any dealings with you before] 

BCancfieria. He never was before in Bolcgna. 
We see many E^lishmon from time to time, but 
none come twice : the reason is, they**take the 
other road. Beside, they are men of business, and 
carry off at once eve|ything they like.. 

Corazza. I never heard of one entering the 
same shop a second time. The Frencfe are called 
inconstant : but ’in inconstancy the En^ish outfly 
thorn by leagues and kititudes. Him whom they 
call an honest man one day, they call aj^ogue th« 
next : they are as mild as turnips in the morning, 
and as hot as capsicumi in the afternoon. 

ScwitvpO: Whenever ^ Englishman of distino- 
tion was inclined to favor me, he always found 
my palace at his disposal. I began at last to give 
a preference to the BVenchman. Instead of such 
outrageous words <iis ecoeteray ecoettera, 

when a Frenchman ^has rung a few changes on 
the second and sixth letters of the alphabet, his 
temperament grows cooler: you may compromise 
with him : but the Got-dam of the Englishmon 
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Mmiuu UlLe the the doom of Jemii^ I upon it; meet half-way. There is nothing ii^t 

and hia&t is always ready to give it emphaaiia. 1 1 may not be arranged by wisdom and concession* 
regait'J^t I have encounter^ more t^ once ‘ Scam^ Wisdom does much, 
such rudeness, after making him the master of Legate. Concession helps her materially, my 
. my hoQse and servants. dear Signor Marohese ! 

Ccrami (aside to dte secretary). What servantsl Biancherm. The gifted persons, who enjoy the 
they are all the Pelican’s. Old Baltazzaie-Oin- supreme felicity of frequent audiences with your 
dnnsto lihyer leaves off his cobbling under the Eminence, admire the prodigious ease with which 
palac'e-staiis for the best heretic in London. tiie performs the greatest actions, 
has orders to the'^contraiiy, or the Pelican would Scarnpa. What a stupendous wisdom falls from 
‘ stand still in the negotiation. He has other per* the fountain of Her most eloquent lips! /As the 
qnisites. shallowness of some is rendered less apparent by 

Legate. Most prized and ornate Signor Corazza, j^an umbrageous impenetrability about them, so 
my patron ! I commend your modesty in taking the profundity of others is little suspected in the 
a place behind my chair, while Signor Marchese placid and wiqnihg currency of their demeanour, 
and Signor (|onte do m5 the honoiy: of indulging Corazza. Ah Eminence 1 She has fairly won 
me wjith thei:J presenqp on the opposite side of her red stockings. 

the chamber j yet, if you are desirous of whisper- Legate. God put them on me only to try me. 
ing any remarks of you4,‘s to my secretary, who He ha^ since visited me with many afflictions. In 
appears to be an old acquaintance, pray, m cour- his ikscrutable wi^Aom, be permitted the French 


tesy, go as far from my ehair as posssible ; for 
whispers are a!pt to divert the pjttention more thah 
a louder tone. , ' ' 

VoT^m, Signor Secretary I accept this small 
caiddb. ^ ^ 

Secretary. Don’t mention it; don’t think of it; 
impossible ! Not to be observed . . ipocket/s it.) 

I would render you service for service, my dear 
Signor Corazza ! you are a man of parts, a man 
of business, my most worshipful patron ! I have 
•pnly my good fortune to boast of, partly in the 
mtis&ction 1 give his Eminence, and partly in 
the precious acquisition of youfifriendship. His 
Eminence has taken under his protection a young 
person, a relative of mine, sage, good, gentle ; 
they call her handsome. She embroiders; she 
can got up fine linen . . 

His Eminence^wiKhes her well. There can be 
^ocixandal in it ; there never was a suspicion ; 
seventeen comes too far under eighty. Sle would, 
^lot puff off the girl ; but he has told me in cox^> 
fidence'that five hundred crowns lie somewhere. 
And her friends are men' of substance; they may 
com 6 dowm with what is handsome. 

Corazza. Signor Secretary ! the sooner we are 
in the mfdst of these things the better. 

Secretary. I may misunderstand you, since your 
impatience seems to have little of the rapturous 
m it. tWhy then the better the sooner in the 
*midst of 1 

Corazza. Because the sooner oat 1 
Secretary. Ohibo 1 no be^r reason than this ? 
Gorazz^Jfi.y most ornate and erudite Signor 
Secretary 1 1 love womei^ in canvas better than 
linen : they change lesi^ speedily, do an honest 
man less harm, and are rnpre, readily offhand. 

Secretary, Eh, eh! well, well! I would not 
build up a man’s fortune against his will 
Legate. Signor Corazza I 
Ccncma. Hertipye! ' 

Legate. 1 have been tun^g over the ^pers 
very attentively, and beg^u to think the affair 
looks serious. If anything can be suggested to 
relieve you, lawfully and consdentioualy . . reflect 


to plunder me of my pictures. I have yet some; 
a few worthy friends have been ambitious to 
sew up the rejlts and rips of my fortune : one 
has ofered me one fine piece, another another. 
They only showed the heart in the right place 

am sorry I rejected so many : I might have 
restored them by my last will and testament, with 
a slight remembrance, Yreating some according to 
what I conceive to ho their necessities, and others 
in proportion to their rank and dignity. But why 
these reflections ? Gentlemen ! I am involved 
in a multiplicity of affliirs, an account of which 
must instantly be laid before bis Holiness. In 
obedience to his Edict, T must inquire into the 
women who w^ear silver* combs and show their shift 
8 leev ‘^9 :l must ascertain the number of equally 
grave offenders whose houses are open in the dusk, 
and the names of those who enter and go out. 

Corazza. ToUi'Emiuence turns round and looks 
at me. Upon the faith of a Catholic, I went out 
but . . that is to say . . 

, , ^Legate, It is indeed, my p^-tron ! it is to say , 
quite enough. Bespectable persons, substantial 
housekeepers, are pjlowed an honest liberty ; but 
Vico must be tributary to Virtue. The Serpent 
may bite the Woman’s heel, as was ordained ; but, 
if he rises iff his ambition, we must detach a golden 
scale or two from his pericranium. In plain lan- 
guage, gentlexqeu, ths flsc is cracking into chinks 
with dryness and vacuity : we must contrive to 
oil it among us. 

Corazza. I am no defaulter; I am no fre- 
quenter . . 

Secretary (asid^. Why tremble, why hesitate, 
why excuse yourself, mo^ worthy Signor Corazza! 
Hobody can suspect yy, ity patron ! you stand 
erect, above suspic^"/ your Venuses are upon 
canvas. 

> * Thera was Issued an edict against them by Leo the 
Twelfth. Creditable women among the poor usually 
uora them, and they ware Kairlooms for many gane> 
rations! It is reported that his holiness had reoeired 
his last serious Injury from a person who usurped this 
matronly deoontlon. 
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Caroma, (aside). Signor Secretary! 410 jeering I 
Ton shall never cram girla down my throat 
There are some that might be too large for it; 
dp, you understand me l Mind^ looh>ye I 1 do 
not say all are : 1 do not say one is : no offence 
to any relative or friend of yours : I had not a 
thought of the kind in regard to the lady in ques- 
tion ! God knows it ! 

Secretoury, Tou convince me^ my dear patron 1 

Legale, In this life, we must all make some 
small sacrifices, and the sooner we make them the 
more certain is our reward. 1 myself am an 
^ instance of it The enemy had despoiled me of 
my gallery : but the Virgin opened my eyes the 
wider the more I wept before her, ^le more pro> 
mises I made her, and enabled me to foresee the 
fall of paper-money. I effected large purchases 
in it, very largo indeed, engaging to ’repay it in 
the same kind after six months, with great intb- 
rest. My blessed Patroness enaljled me to pea^orm 
it, at less expense than a plate of unpeppered 
cucumbers in August Nor did her fa»/our and 
inspiration end here. 1 wen^ 1 r^ember not on 
what business, bo Massa di Carrara., After passing 
through all the bed-chambers, at the desire of the 
Duchess, in order to make my choice, 1 fixed 
upon one in which there was a Holy Family by 
Titian. * 

A noble picture. Signor Marchese 1 I do assure 
you, Signor Conte ! the picture is worth ten 
thousand crowns. Signor Corazza ! if you had 
seen that picture, you would have cut off the head 
of the Bambino for pure afiection. Impossible 
to resist the idea. I prayed and prayed before it, 
and took out first my scissors, thou my penknife; 
then I thought it would be a pity to ^lose the 
rest ; for there are parts about the Virgif, too, 
most delicately touched. Ah what a carnation ! 
what a carnation ! the warmest iooalc colors, the 
most subtile demitints, a glow that creeps on 
inseusibily to lose itself in the shades, making 
the heart pant an^ the hmermost soul si|^^ 
after it. 

All. I seize it 1 1 seize it ! ^/aeize it I 

Legate. It was no easy matter to put up pen- 
knife and scissors ; but it was easier than to sleep 
in such a presence. About midnight '1 rose and 
prayed to my Protectress, vowing that, if she 
would incline the heart of 4he Dp, chess to my 
wishes, I would place a c^wn of gold over her 
head, and another of silver over the Bambino’s. 
Whenever, on the following day, any person en- 
tered the chamber, he or she found i^e on my 
knees before the picture. Tn the morning I 
looked pale ; I sighed at b^'eakfast ; I abstained 
at dinner; I retired ^t yupper. The Duchess 
told her chaplain to inf omm4Qfi that her surgeon . 
might be depended on, being a man equally of*i 
abil^y and discretion. I assured him I seldom 
had had occasion to put any surgeon’s ability to 
tne proof, and never his discretion and taciturnity. 
1 rose in her good opiiiion for both these merits,^ 
if we may call them so. 1 then expressed to 
lilm, in confidence, my long sufferings and ex- 


ceeding love for the Virgin. WhethS^ he or ahl 
infonsu^ ^e Duchess of them, 1 neyer Imve dis 
covered : but her Highness said so ma^ Und 
words to me on the subject, that I could no* 
longer refuse to eat whatever she recommended. 
Tet I was obliged to retire immediately after 
dinner, partly firom weakness of stomach, and 
partly from the rigid devotion which occaaiohed 

" What can be the matter wMi the poor oar- 
dinall” said her Highness. ” Highness! the 
naked truth must out,” replied the chaplain. 

He does whatever you command or wish v he 
smiles, however languidly ; he drinks, one would 
almost think, with relish; he eats, I will not 
Bgy like one with an appetite, but fat least as 
much ; to renfbve all anxiety froi» your l^igh- 
ness.” 

“ Well but this naked truth . . I have the 
courage to encounter it,” said the Duchess. 

There are b|^ths at Pis% and Lucca, both near, 
ahd there are minerals acad instruments quite at 
hand.” The wo^hy chaplain shook his head, and 
answered, “ Hif feminence does nothing, 'dky«r 
night, bili> kne^l before the Holy Family in his 
bed-chamber.” ** Then get the cushion well 
stuffed,' said her Highness, ’'or let him have 
another put upon it : bring him the green velvet 
one from the chapel ; and take especial care that 
no loose gold-wire, in the lace about it, catches 
his stockings.” ^ 

When I was going away I began to despaly^^^ t 
and 1 prayed blessed Bene^ 

tress. 

Signor Marchese ! Signor Conte ! She never 
abandons those who put their trust in her. 

Both. Never, never. So bountiful is she that 
she leaves them nothing to dysire. She gives all 
at once. ' 

Legate*, On the morning of my departure, 
Duchess sent up some fine Dresden porcelain 
ifiy room, and several richly bound books, re- 
questing my acceptance, she was graciously 
pleased td say, of the few trifling things she had 
ordered to be plaoed there. 1 humbly told her 1 
could not depriria her of any luxury, to every 
kind of which I was indifferent and dead. Again 
she politely asked me if there was nothing 1 would 
accept as a remambnmee of my visit to Massa. 
After a pause, and after those protek|^tions of 
impossibility whiwh good manners renoror neces- 
sary, and indeed sfteroibur retrograde steps, it 
occurred to me as an urgent duty,|^ d^lare 
positively that I would oi^y take the picture; 
which, if left where it wQa, might deprive others 
equally dqvout, of ^^much sleep as I had 
lost by it. The Duchess stood with her mouth 
open . . and very pretty to^h she had in those 
days . . I abased my head, kissed her hand, end 
thanked her with many tears^,^d tendernesses, 
for a gift which (to ngf least) was a precious 
one, said 1, and a ple^ of her piety, although 
no proof of my desert. 

Seempa. The Duchess is wealthy, and . . 
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Legate. I do assurfi ^ou, Marcheso, she waa and will hedr your reasonings, anticipating theii , 
then a fine woman, little above fifty. Gentlen^cn, validity. (Rim and goet) 

Iwil* visit your galleries, knowing their contents, j AU. We are lost ! 


LUCIAN AND TIMOTHEUS. 

TmotJiettB, I am delighted, my cousin Lucian^ who never had let a laugh out of their breasts 
to observe how^dpular are*becomc your Dialogues before. Lie to me, and welcome ; but beware lest 
of the Dead. Nothing can be so gratifying and your own heart take you to task for it, reminding 
sati>«lactoiy to a lightly disposed mind, as the you that both anger and falsehood are reprehended 
subversion of imposture by the force of ridicule. |J>y all religions, yours included. 

It hath scattered the crowd of heathen gods as if Timotheus. Lucian 1 Lucian ! you have always 
a thunderbolt had fallen in the midst of them, been called prpfiihe. • 

Now,*!' am* confident* you nevej would h«re Lvdan. Eor whatl for having turned into 
assailed* the filse religfon, unless you were pre- ridicule the gods whom you have turned out of 
pared for the reception of the true. For it hatli house and hf)me, and are reducing to dustl 
always been an indicatioifof rashness and prcci- *Timgtheus. Well ; but you are equally ready to 
pitancy, to throw down aii edifice before y«u have turn into ridicule 4ho true and holy, 
collected materials fo» reconstructicwi. Lucian. Tn other words, to turn myself into a 

Lucian. Of •all metaphors^ and remarks, I b<^ fool. H# who .brings ridicule to bear against 
lieve this of yours, my good ooifsii?. Timotheus, is Truth, finds iiwhis hand a blade without a hilt, 
the iflpst trite, and pardon me if 1 add, the most The most spafkling and pointed flame of wit 
untrue. Surely we ought to remqyc an Jrror the flickers and cxi>ires against the incombustible 
instant wc detect it, although it may be out of walls of her sanctuary, 

our competence to state and establish what is Timothem. Fine talking ! Do you know, you 
right. A lie should*bo exposed as soon as horn .* have really been callcd^n atheist 1 
we are not to wait until a healthier child is begot- Lucian. Yes, yes; I know it well. But, in 
tern Whatever is evil in any way should be fact, 1 believe there are almost as few atheists in 
^ abolished. The husbandman never hesitates to the world as there are Christians. 
nCiitdicate weeds, or to burn them up, because he Timothem. How ! as few *1 Most of Europe, 
may not happen at the time carry a sack on most of Asia, most of Africa, is Christian, 
his shoulder with wheat or barley in it. Even if Lucian. Show mo five men in each who obey 
no wheat or barley is to be sown in future, the the commands of Christ, and I will show you fivo 
weeding and burning are in themselves beneficial, hun(fi*ed jn this very city who observe the dictates 
and something better will spring up. of P^hagoras. Every Pythagorean obeys his 

Timotheus. Tl\|Lt not so certain. defunct philosopher ; and almost every Christian 

d/^ician. Doubt it as you may, at least you will diso])eys hisflviifjj God. Where is Uiere one w'ho 
“alio# that the temporary absence of efil is an ifiactises i^he most important and the easiest of 
^idvantage. • his commands, to abstain from strife '? Men easily 

Timothem. I think, 0 Lucian, you would reason perpetually find something new to quarrel 
much better if you vrould come over to our belief, about ; but tlic objects of afiection arc limited in 
Ludan. I was unaware that belief is tn encou- number, and. grow gp scantily and slowly. Even 
rager and guide to reason. a small house is often too spacious for. them, and 

Timofhms. Depend upon it, there can be no there is a vacant seat at the table. Religious 
stability of truth, no elevation of genius, without men themsllves, when the Deity has bestowed on 
an unwavering faith in our, ^oly mysteries. Babes them everything they prayed for, discover, as a 
and sucklings who are blest with it, stand higher, peculiar gift pf Prciridcncc, some fault in the 
*intellectU|lly as well as morally, than stiff unbe- action.s or opinions of *a neighbour, and run it 
UevcTS and proud sceptics. • • down, crying and shouting after it, with more 

Lucian. I do not wondfer that so many are alacrity and more clamour than boys w’ould ii 
firm holdtH^of this novel doctrine. It is pleasant leveret or IJ squirrel in the play-ground. Are our 
to grow wise and virtuou^t BO small an expendi- years and our intellects, and the word of God 
toe of thought or time. *This saying of yours is itself, given us for tliis,^d Timotheus 1 
exactly what I heard spokeg with ang^ gravity Timotheus. A certahr Im^itude, a liberal con- 
not long ago. ^ruction. . . ^ 

Tim0cm. Angry! no wonder! for it is im- Lvdan. Ay, ay! These liberal constructions” 
possible to keep our patience when truths so let loose all the worst passions into those ** cer^in 
incontrovertible a|p assailed. What was your platitudes.” The priests themselves, who ought to 
answer! ^ be the poorest, are the riej^est; who ought to be 

Lucian, My answer was.#* If you talk in this Ae most obedient, are the most refractoiy and 
mimner, my honest friend, you will excite a spirit rebellious. All trouble and all piety are vicarious, 
of Bdicule in the gravest and most saturnine men, They send missionaries, at the cost of others, taw 
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foreign lands^ to teach observanceB^which they quarrel least, and who b!r^gixito public uw the 
supersede at home. I have ridiculed the puppets mo^^t civility and good-humour. ♦ 

of all features, all colours, all sizes, by which an THmotheua. Our holy religion ineulcate% tWs 
impudent and audacious set of impostors have duty especially. 

been, an easy livelihood these two thou- l/ucian. Such being the case, a pleasant story 

sand years. will not be thrown away upon you. Xenophanes, 

Timothms, Gently ! gently ! Ours have not my townsman of Samosata, was resolved to buy 
been at it yet two hundred. We abolish all a new horse : he had tried him, and lited him 
idolatry. We know that Jupiter was not the u%ll enough. I asked him why he ^vished to dis- 
fathcr^of gods and men : we know that Mars was pose of his old one, knowing EbSr sure-footed he 
not the Lord of Hosts : we know who is : we was, how easy in his paces, and how quiet in his 
are quite at ease upon that question. pasture. " Very true, 0 Lucitn,” said he ; " the 

Lucian. Arc you so fanatical, my good Tim<b horse is a clever horse ; noble 6yo, beautiful figure, 
theus, as to imagine that the Creator of the stately step ; rather too fond of neighing and of 
>vorld cares a fig by what appellation you adore shuffling a little in the vicinity of a mare; but 
him? vrhether you call him on one occasion ti%.ctable an^ good-temfiered.” '*•! would not 
Jupiter, on another Apc.llo? I add have parted with him t?pn,“ said I. **The fact 

Marsor Lord of Hosts; for, wanting as Imay^ be is,” replied he, my grandfather, whoni I am 
in piety, I am not, and never was, so impious as about to visit, likes no** horses but what are 
to call the Maker the Destfoycr; to caTl him tumiM. To-morrow I begin my journey : come 
Lord of Hosts who, according to your holiest of and see m^ set out.” went at the hour 
hooks, declared so lately and so plainly that he rappointed. The mOw jfiirchase lofiked quiet and 
permits no hosts at all ; much Lss will he take demure ; but-ft^^sjlBo pricked up bis ears, and gave 
the command of one against another. Would sundry ^other tokens of equinity, when tl^^ nOrc 
any man in his senses go doAvn into the cellar, interesting f)^*-t of his fellow-creatures came tiear 
and seize first an amphora from the right, and him. As the morning oats began to operate, he 
then an ampliora from ihe left, for the pleasure grew more and more iinrujy, and snapped at one 
of breaking them in jiieces, and of letting out the friend of Xenophanes, and sidled against another, 
wine he had taken the trouble to put in ? We and gave a kick at a third. All in play! all in 
are not contented with attributing to the gods play!” said Xenophanes; ^^his nature is mo»e of 
our own infirmities ; wo make tnem even more a lamb’s than a horse’s.” However, these mut^ 
wayward, even more passionate, even more exi- salutations being over, away went XenophaoAft. 
gent and more malignant : and then some of us In the evening,# when my lamp had just been 
try to coax and cajole them, and others run away replenished for the commencement of my studies, 
from them outright. . „ niy friend came in striding as if he were still 

Timoiheua. No wonder : but only r^^rd to across the saddle. " I am apprehensive, 0 Xeno- 
yours: and even those are types. phancs,” said I, "‘your new acquisition has dis- 

Lujcian. There are honest ^mcn^ who occupy appointed you.” ‘^Not inet^ least,” answered 
their lives ib discovering types for all things. ke. M do assure you, 0 Lucian ! he is tha^ery 
Timuthtus. Truly and rationally thOu speakest horse rVas looking out for.” On my requfsting 
now. Honest men and wise men above tjicirl kimto bo seated, he no more thought of doin!^ 
fellows arc they, 'and the great c.st of all disco- than if it had been in the presence of the 
verers. There arc many types above thy‘reach, Persian king. I then handed my lamp to him, 
0 Lucian! ■- telling nim (as was true) it contained all the oil 

Lucian. And one which my mind, and perhaps I kad in the jjiouse, and protesting I should be 
yours also, can comprehend. " Therejs in Italy, I happier to finish my Dialogue in th^ morning, 
hear, on the border of a quiet and beautiful lake,* He took the lamp into my bed-room, and appeared 
a temple dedicated to Diana ; the priests of which ^ kc much refreshed on his return. Neverthe- 
teniplc have murdered a^mbh his ^ predecessor for less, he treated his chair with great delitacy and 
unrecorded ages. circumspection, and evidently was afi%d of breatf- 

TimotUve. What of that? They were idolaters, kig it by too Bifflden% descent. I did not revert 
Lixian. They made the type, however : take ^le horse : but hff went on of his own accord, 
it home with you, and hang it up in your I declare to you, O Lucian ! it is jaipossible for 

templd me fe be mistaken iiua palfrey. My new one is 

Tlmotlieus. Why IbyVi seem to have forgotten ^ke only one in Samolata that could cany me ct 
on a sudden that I am hristian : you are talk- stre^ph to my graadfather’s.” ** But he?” 
Ing of the heathens. ^ • said I, timidly. No ; he has not yet,” answered 

Lucian. True! true I I am near upon eighty my friend. "To-morrow, then, 1 am afraid, we 
yVars of age, and to my poor eyesight one thine really must lose vou.” " No,” said he ; " the 
looks very like another. ^ horse does trot hfflrd : but is the better for 

TimolJieus. You avc too indifferent. ^ tkat : I shall soon get used to him.” In fine, my 

Lucian. No indeed. I love those best who worthy friend deferred his visit to his grandfather: 

his rides were neither long nor frequent : he was 
♦ Thoiafesof Nenji. ashamed to part with his purchaw, boastdil of 
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him eve^^where, and/luimane as he is by nature, it to picce% or defaced it. Be quite sure tuw/<^ai‘e 
could ahnofit have broken on the cross the quiet many who think as much of their gods as you 
^i^nted owner of old Bucephalus* ^ think of your ancestor Isknos, and who see in 

Tvmotheas, Am I to understand by this, 0 their images as good a likeness. Let men have 
cousin Lucian, that I ought to be contented with their own way, especially their way to the temples, 
the impurities of paganism 1 It is easier to drive them out of one road than 

Xucian. Unless you are very unreasonable. A into another. Our judicious and good-humoured 
Inodcrate man finds plenty in it. Trt^jan has found it necessary on many occasions 

Timothms. We abominate the Deities |fho to chastise the law-breakers of your sect, indifier- 
patronise thefli, hud we hurl down the images of ent as he is what gods are worshipped, so long as 
the monsters. their followers are orderly and decorous. The 

Ludan* Sweeh cousin ! be tenderer to my feel- fiercest of the Dacians never knocked ofif Jupiter’s 
ings. In such a 'tempest as this, my spark of beard, or broke an arm off Venus; and the 
piety may be blown out. Hold your hand cau-^ emperor will hardly tolerate in those who have 
tiously before it, until I can find my way. Believe received a liberal edmiation what he would punish 
me, no Deities (out of their own houses) patronise in barbarian!. Do not wear out his patience: 
immorality ; none patronise unrulf passions, least try rather to imitate his equity, his equanimity, 
of all the fierce and Tcrocious. In my opinion, and forbcanince. 

you are wrong in throwing down the images of • Timothem. I have been listening to you with 
those among them who look on you bgnignly ; mucdi ‘attention, jO Lucian! for I seldom have 
the others I give up to your dis^etioii. But I heard you speak with such gravity. And yet, 
think it impossible totstanc^ habitually in tlfo 0 cousinaLuciau ! I really do find in you a sad 
presence of a sweet and open isdhntenance, graven deficiency of Aat wisdom which alone is of any 
oc dftpicted, without in some difk-ee partaking of value. You Iplk of Trajan ! what is Trepan? 
thft cWacter it expresses. Never- tell* any man Lucian. A beneficent citizen, an impartial 
that he can derive no good, in his devotions, judge, a sagacious ruler; the comrade of evciy’^ 
from this or from that : abolish neither hope nor | brave soldier, the friend and associate of evciy^ 
gratitude. * man eminent in geniiiB, throughout his empire, 

Timaiheus. God is offended at vain efforts to the empire of the world. All arts, all sciences, 
represent him. all philosophies, all religions, are protected by 

Lucian. No such thing, my dear Timotheus. him. Wherefore his name will flourish, when the 
l£ you knew him at all, you w/)uld not talk of him proudest of these have perished in the land of 
so irreverently. He is pleased^ I am convinced, at Egypt. Philosophies and religions will strive, 
every effort to resemble him, at every wish to struggle, and suffocate one another. Priesthoods, 
remind both ourselves and others of Ids benefits. I know not how many, are quarrelling and scuf- 
You can not think so often of him without an flin^ in the street at this instant, all calling on 
-effigy. Trajilh fo come and knock an antagonist on the 

Timotheus. likeness is there in the head; and the most peaceful of them, as it wishes 

pqpishable to the unpcrishablc 1 to be thought, •proclaiming him |in infidel for 

hucian, I see no reason why there nfliy not be turning a deaf ear to its imprecations. Mankind 
a similitude. All that the senses can comprehend was never so happy as under his guidance : and 
may be represented by any material ; clay flit be has nothing now to do j^ut to put down the 
fig-tree, bronze or ivory, porphyry or gold, ^atyes of the gods. If they must fight it out, he 
Indeed I have a faint remembrance th#t, aqford- will insist on our neutrality, 
ing to your sacred volumes, man was made by Timotheus. Ho fias no authority and no influ- 
Ood aft«r fiis ovm image. If so, Gian’s intellectual enee over us in matters of faith. A wise and 
powers are worthily exercised in attempting to upright n»n, whose serious thoughts lead him 
collect all that is beautiful, serene, and dignified, forward to religion, will never be turned aside 
and t(» bring him back to earth again by showing from it by any wqjrldly consideration or any 
him the fbblest of his gifts, the work most like human force.* • 

his own. ourely ho can noi hat^or abandon those Lttciayi. True : but mankind is composed not 
who thus cherish his memory, and thus implore entirely of the upright and the wise. I suspect 
his rega^ Perishable and impeifect is every- that we rfay find some, here and there, who are 
thing human : but in these very qualities I find rather too fond of novelties in the furniture of 
the best reason for strivmg to attain what is least temples : and I hare obf^erved that new sects are 
so. Would not any fatlxgr be gratified by seeing apt to warp, crack, anj^pftt, under the heat they 
his child attempt to delineate his featdres ? And ^generate. Our hom^ old religion has run into 
would not the gratification be rather increased pfewor quarrels, ever since the Centaurs and 
than diminished by his incapacity! How long Lapiths (whose controversy was on a suWeet 
shall the narrow^mind of* man stand betweei^ quite comprehensible), than yours has engentmred 
goodness and omnipotence ! Perhaps the effigy in twenty years. 

Isknos i^%inlike him ; whether * Timotheus, We shall oli^iate that inconvenience 
it is Or no, you can not tell : but you keep it in by electing a supreme Pontiff to decide all differ- 
jrour hall, and would bo angry if anybody broke cnees. It has been seriously thought about long 

c 2 
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ago ; and latterly we have been making out an j dent that his life was aimed at. According to 
ideal series down to the present day, in order ' law, you know, my dear cousin, all the party 
that our successors in the ministry may have migfit have been condemned to death, os aspe% 
stepping-stones up to the fountain-head. At saries to an attempt at murder. I am unwilling 
first the disseminators of our doctrines were to think so unfavourably of your sect; nor indeed 
equal in their commission ; we do not approve do I see the possibility that, in such an outrage, 
of this any longer, for reasons of our own. the principal could be pardoned. For any man 

Lucian. You may shut, one after another, all but a soldier to go about armed is against the 
our other temples, but, 1 plainly see, you will Roiaan law, which, on that head, as on many 
never shut the temple of Janus. The Roman others, is borrowed from the Atheihan : and it is 
empire will never lose its pugnacious character incredible that in any civilised country so barba- 
while your sect exists. The only danger is, lest roiis a practice can be tolerated. Travellers do 
. the fever rage internally and consume the vitals, indeed relate, that, in certain pairts of India, there 
If you sincerely wish your religion to be long- are princes at whose courts even civilians are 
lived, maintain in it the spirit of iti^ constitution, armed. But traveller has occasionally the same 
and keep it patient, humble, abstemious, domestic, sigiafication a^ liar, and 'India as fable. How* 
and zealous only in the services of humanity, ever, if the practice rcairjr does <5xist in that 
Whenever the higher of your priesthood shall remote and rarely visitgcl country, it must te in 
attain the riches they are aiming at, the people some region of it very ntr beyond the Indus or 
will envy their possessions and revolt from the Gawges : for the nations situated between 
their impostures. Ho not let them seize upon those rivers an, and were ia the reign of Alex- 
the palace, and shove their God again^^into the ahder, and some thousand years befbre his birth, 
manger. . . V civilised as the^jBhiropeans : nay, incomparably 

Tinnotheus. Lucian! Lucian! It call this im- more courteous,* more industrious, and liiopfc 
^ ^ pacific ; the thrpe grand critcrions. 

Lucian. So do I, and shudder at its conse- But answer my question : is there any founda- 
quences. Caverns which ^at first look inriting, tion for so mischievous a report 1 
the roof at the aperture green with overhanging Timotheus. There was indeed, so to say, an 
ferns and clinging mosses, then glittering with oar, or something of the kind, abscinded; pro* 
native gems and with water as sparkling and bably by mistake. But High Priests’ servants 
pellucid, freshening the air all around ; these are prepense to follow the swaggering gait of their 
caverns grow darker and closer, until you find masters, and to carry things with a high hand, ' 
yourself among animals that shun the daylight, such wise as to excite the choler of the most quiel . 
adhering to the walla, hissing along the bottom. If you knew the character of the eminently holy 
flaijping, screeching, gaping, glaring, making you man who punished the atrocious insolence of 
shrink at the sounds, and sicken at th^, smells, that bloody-minded >vretch, you would be sparing 
and afraid to advance or retreat. of your animadversions. We take him for our 

Timotheus. To what can this refer? Our model. 
caverns open «on verdure, and tefmihute in veins Lucian. I see you do. ^ 

of gold. < Timotheus. We proclaim him Prince of flthe ' 

Lucian. Veins of gold, my good Timotheus, Jppostles. 
such as your excavations have opened and aic^,]-' Lucian. I am the last in the world to question 
opening, in the spirit of avarice and ambition, his princely qualifications : but, if I might advise 
will be washed (or as you wovM purified) m you, fit shSuld be to follow in preference him whom 
streams of blood. Arrogance, intolerance, resist- you acknowledge to be an unerring guide ; who 
ance to authority and contempt of law, distin- delivered to you h*is ordinances with his hand, 
guish your aspiring sectarians fromHhe other equitable, plain, explicit, compendious, and corn- 
subjects of the empire. plete ; who committed no violence, who counto- 

limotheus. Blindness hath ofte^ a calm and nanced no injustice, "vAiose compassion wasp with- 
composed countenance : but, my cousin Lucian t out weakness, whose love was wilhoi!^ frailty, " 
it usually hath also the advantage of a cautious whose life was lcd*-in humility, in purity/ in bene- 
and a measured step. It hath pleased God to ficence, and, at the endylaid down in obedience to 
blind you, like all the other adversaijes of our his father’s will. 

faith : but he has given you no staff to lean upon. Timotheus. Ah, Luckn ! what strSgely im- 

You object against us the very vices from which perfect notions ! all thaFis little, 
we arc peculiarly exempt\ Lucian. ^ Enough tq. fellow. 

Lucian. Then it is all alWy, a fable, a fabri- 1 Timotheus. Not enough to compell others. I 
cation, about one of your earlier leaders cutting^ did indeed hope, 0 Lucian I that you would again 
off jrif h his sword a servant’s ear ? If the accusa- come forward with the irresistible arrows of yonr 
tion is true, the offence is heavy. For not only qidt, and unite with fis againt^ our adversaries, 
was the wounded man Jnnocent of any provoca- By what you have just spoken, 1 doubt no longer 
tion, but he is represented as being in the service^ that you approve of tl^p doctrines inculcated by 
of the High Priest at Jerusalem. Moreover, from the blessed founder of our religion, 
the direction and violence of the blow, it is evi- Lucian. To the best of my understanding. 
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Timothma, So ardeM is my desire for the sal- ing that ^he who giveth to the poor lendcth to 
ration ’of your precious soul, 0 my cousin L that the Lord,” I question the Lord’s security, and 
•I #ou!d devote many hours of every day to dis- haggle with him about the amount of the loan ; 
putation with you, on the principal points of our if, professing that I am their steward, I keep 
Christian controversy. ninety-nine parts in the hundred as the emolu- 

Lucian. Many thanks, my kind Timotheus ! ment of my stewardship ; how, when God hates 
.But I think the blessed founder of your religion liars and punishes defrauders, shall I, and other 
very Itrictly forbade that there should be any such thieves and hypocrites, fare hereaftfcr I 
points of co|^ti;over8y. Not only has he pfohi- Timoih/eua, Let us hope there are few of them, 
bited them on the doctrines he delivered, but on Lucian, Wc can not hope against what is : we 
everything else. Some of the most obstinate may, however, hope that in future those will be 
might never ha'Ve doubted of his divinity, if the fewer ; but never while the overseers of a priest- 
conduct of his followers had not repelled then^ hood look for offices out of it, taking the lead in 
from ihe belief of it. How can they imagine you politics, in debate, and strife. Such men bring 
sincere when they sec you disobedient 1 It is in to ruin all religion, but their own first, and raise 
vain for you to protest that you yorship tlie^od unbelievers not only in divine providence, but in 
of I^etJce, wh^n you are found daily in the courts human fai^h. 

and market-places with^nched fists and bloody ^ Timotheus. If they leave the altar for the 
noses. I acknowledge tnc full value of your offer ; uiarlaBt-place, the sanctuary for the senate-house, 
but really I am as anxious for the safvation of an(f agitate parfjr questions instead of Christian 
your precious time*as yDu appear to bo for ^le verities, everlasting punishments aw.iit them, 
salvation of ?ny preciotis sbill^* particularly since Lucian. Ejcrlasting] 

I am come to the conclusioni-b^^ souls can not be Timotheusi Certainly : at the very least. 1 
%8t,*and that time can. ^ rank it next xo heresy in the catalogue of sins; 

* Timotheus. Wo mean by salmtion exemption and the church supports my opinion, 
from eternal torments. Lucian. I have no measure for ascertaining the 

Lucian. Among all my old gods and their distance between th(^ opinions and practices of 
children, morose as some of the senior are, and men : I only know that they stand widely apart 
mischievous as are some of the junior, I have in all countries on the most important occa.sions: 
nbver represented the worst of them as capable of but this newly-hatched w^ord heresy, alighting on 
inflicting such atrocity. Passionate and capri- my ear, makes me rub it. A beneficent God 
^ious and unjust are several of them ; but a descends on earth in the human form, to redeem 
skin stripped ofl’ the shoiildef, and a liver tossed us from the slavery of sin, from the penalty oi 
to a vulture, are among the worst of their in- our passions : can you imagine he will punish an 
flictions. crrpr in opinion, or even an obstinacy in unbelief, 

Tirnotheus. This is scoffing. witl^ewjrlasting torments! Supposing it highly 

Lucian. Nobody but an honest man has a right criminal to refuse to weigh a string of arguments, 

to scoff at anything . or to cross^uc|jtion a herd of witnesses, on a sub- 

- Timotheus. And yet people of a vey different ^jeet which no experience has waftanted and no 
caf t are usually those who scoff the most. sagacity* can comprehend ; supposing it highly 

Ludan. We are apt to push forward at tj^ ^riminal to be contented with the religion which 
which wc are without : the low'-born at titles and* our parents taught us, whi§h they bequeathed to 
distinctions, the silly at wit, the knave nt the sem- us ks the most precious of possessions, and which 
blance of probity. But I was about to riSnark, it would have broken their hearts if they had 
that an honest man may fairlji scoff at all philo- foreseen we should cast aside ; yet are eternal 
Sophies and religions which are proud, ambitious, pains thejust retribution of what at worst is but 
intemperate, and contradictory. The thing most indifference and supineness! 
adverse to the spirit andiossencc of them all, is Timotheus. Our religion has clearly this ad- 
falsehood. It is the business of the philosophical vantage ove^yours* teaches us to regulate our 
to seek Iruth : it is the office of the religious to passions. 

worship her; under what nanle, is unimportant. Lucian. Rather say it tells us. I believe all 
The falsehood that the fongue commits is slight religion^do the same ; some indeed more empha- 
5n comjBrison with what is conceived by the tically and primarily than others ; but ihaJt indeed 
heart, and executed byj^he whole man, through- would be incontestably of divine origin, and 
‘ out life. If, professing love and charity to the acknowledged at once |y the most sceptical, 
human race at large, I (fuarrel day after day with which should thorov'ghly teach it. Now, my 
my next neighbour ; if, professing that the richfj friend Timotheus, I think you are about seventy- 
can never see God, I spend in the luxuries of my^ five years of age. 

liousehold a talent montjjly ; if, professing to Timotheus. Nigh upon it. • 

place so much sionfidence in his word, that, !li Lucian. Seventy-five years, according to my cal- 

regard to worldly weal, I^need take no care for I culation, are equivalent 4o seventy-five gods and 
to-moirow, I accumulate stores even beyond whar goddesses in regulating our passions for us, if we 
would be necessary, though I quite distrusted speak of the amatory, which are always thought 
both his providence and his veracity ; if, profess- in every stage of life the least to be pardoned.- 
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Timotheue, Execrable ! ’ decides the fate of nations/and may indeetl be 

Lvxkin. I am afraid the sourest hang longest necessary to the pertection of its temper The 
on the tree. Mimnermus says, great warrior has usually his darker line# oF 

In early youth we often sigh character, necessary (it may be) to constitute 

Ueoaiise our pulwee beat HO high : his greatness. Ko two men possess the same 

All this we conquer, and at last quantity of the same virtues, if they have many 

We sigh that we are grown so chaste. want some which do not l^r out-, 

ThnoGiGus, Swiiio ! step us, and which we may follow with the hope 

Jjucidn. Ko animal sighs oftener or louder. But, of reaching ; we want others to elevajife, and others 
my dear, cousin, the (|uiet swine is loss troublesome to defend us. The order of things would be loss 
and less odious than the grumbling and growling beautiful without this variety. Without the ebb 
and fierce hysena, which will not let the dead rest in and flow of our passions, but glided and mode- 
their graves. We maybe merrywith the follies and cated by a beneficent light above, the ocean of 
even the vices of men, without doing or wishing life would stagnate ; and zeal, devotion, elo- 
them harm : punishment should cone from the quence, would become dejjd carcases, collapsing 
magistrate, not from us. If we are to give pain ^ and lasting onfinprofitably sands. JThe vices of 
to anyone because ho thinks differently from us, j some men cause the virtues -of others, as corrup- 
we ought to begin by inflicting a few smart stripe^ j tion is the parent of fertility, 
on ourselves ; for both upon light and upon*grave | Twhotheus. 0 my cousin ! this doctrine is 
occasions, if we have thought fiiuch and often, ! diabolicalf. 

our opinions must have varied. Wc ar^ always j j&adttw. Wli!tt isit*? ^ ^ 

fond of seizing and managing whatt appertains to Timothciia. DiabJiical :'a strong expression in 
others. In the savage state all li longs to all. j daily use among vs#. ''We turn it a little froiq its 
Our neighbours the Arabs, who sfiiiid between origin. , - ^ ^ 

barbarism and civilisation, waylay travellers, and Lucian. Time aliens, I love to sit by the side 
plunder their equipage and their gold. The I of a clear water, although there is nothing in it 
wilier marauders in Alexeudria, start up from but naked stones. Do not »^akc the trouble to 
under the shadow of temples, force us to change ' muddy the stream of language for my benefit : 
our habiliments for theirs, and strangle us with 1 1 am not about to fish in it. 
fingers dipped in holy water if we say they sit j Timotheus. Well ; we will speak about things 
uneasily, j which come nearer to your apprehension, I only 

Timotheus. This is not the right vicM' of things. | wish you were somcwliat loss indifferent in your 
Lucian, That is never the right view wliich choice between the ^tinc and tbc false, 

lets in too much light. About two centuries have ; Lucian. We take it for granted that what is 

elapsed since your religion was founded. Show « not true must be talsc. 
me the pride it has humbled ; sliow me the ciy’elty ' . Timotheun. Surely wc do. 
it has mitigated ; show me the lust it has extin- Ltician. This is erroneous, 

guished or repressed. I have i^w been living; Tinwtheus. 'Are you grouhi Captious? 'Pray 

ton years in Alexandria ; and you never will ^ explain, ‘ . 

accuse me, I think, of any undue partiality for i Jjucian, What is not true, I need not say, m%st 
the system in which I was educated: yet, fron^ | Ve. untrue : but that alone is false which is in- 
all my observation, P^find no priCsSt or cider, in i tended to deceive. A witness may be mistaken, 
your community, wise, tranquil, finn, and sedkte, yet you w(^uld not call him a false witness unless 
as Epicurus, and Carneadcs, an l Zeno, and Epic- he asifcrtcd what he knew to bo false, 

tetus ; or indeed in the same degree a.s some who Timotheus. Quibbles upon Avords ! ^ 

were often called forth into political and military Lucian. On words, on quibbles, if you please 
life ; Epaminondas, for instance, and Phocion. to call distinctions so, rests the axis of the intel- 
Timoiheua. I pity them from my soul : they lectual world. A wingid word hath stuck ineradi- 
w6re ignorant of the truth f they cire lost, my cably in a million hearts, and envonoi^^ed every 
cousin ! take my Avord for it, they are lost men. hour throughout their hard pulsatioii«i On a 
Lucian. Unhappily, they are. I wish Ave had winged w ord hatA huijyg the destiny of nations, 
them back again ; or that, since w^e {lavc lost On a winged Avord hath human wisdom been 
them, we could at least find among us tke virtues willing to cast the imnyrtal soul, aix^? to leave 
they left for our example. it dependent for all its future happiness. It is 

Timothem. Alas, my(;poor cousin ! you too arc because a word is unsusceptible of explanation, ' 
blind : you do not understaVd the plainest words, or because 'they Avho ^^nQjloyed it were impatient 
nor compreliend tliose verities which are the most of any, that enormous evils have prevailed, not 
evident and palpable. Virtues! if the poor only against our common sense, but against our 
WTOl'ches had any, they were false ones. ^mmon humanity. Jlence the most pemicious 

Lucian. Scarcely ever has there been a poli- m absurdities, far exceeding in Colly and mischief 
tician, in any free 8tate> without much falsehood j. the worship of throc-seore gods; namely, that an 
and duplicity. I have named the most illustrious implicit faith in Avhat dlitrages our re^on, which 
exceptions. Slender and irregular lines of a w^e know is God’s gift and bestowed on us for our 
darker colour run along the bright blade that guidance, that this Aveak, blind^ stupid faith is 
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tturer of liis favour tbau the constant practice of nearly the aame above-ground and below ; and 
every human virtue. They at whose hands one that Achilles would dispatch his spear through 
jifodigious lie, such as this, hath been accepted, the body of any shade who would lead Briseis too 
may reckon on their influence in the dissemina- far among the myrtles, or attempt to throw 
tion of many smaller, and may turn them easily the halter over the ears of any chariot-horse 
to their own account. Be sure they will do it belonging to him in the meads of asphodel, 
sooner or later. The fly floats on the surface We admit no doubt of these verities, delivered 
for a wWle, but up springs the fish at last and down to us from the ages when Thesepa and 
swallows it. # Hercules had descended into Hades itself. Instead 

Timotheus. Wds ever man so unjust as you arol of a. fow stadions in a cavern, with a bank and a 
The abominable old priesthoods are avaricious bower at the end of it under a very small portion 
and luxurious : ours is willing to stand or fall by of our diminutive Hellas, you Christians possess 
maintaining its ordinances of fellowship and the whole cavity of the earth for punishment, and 
frugality. Point out to me a priest of our religion ^the wdiole convex of the sky for felicity, 
whoxfi you could, by any temptation or entreaty, IHmotheus. Our passions are burnt out amid 
so far mislead, that he^hall reserve for his <^n the fires of jfurification, and our intellects are 
consumption wie loaf, (me plate of lentils, while elevated to the enjoyiiient of perfect intelligence, 
another poor Christian hungers. In the mean- Lucian. How silly then and incongruous would 
while the priests of Isis rfe proud and wealthy, it*l>e, not to say how impious, to represent your 
and admit none of the indigent to theiu tables, people *as no betto^ and no wiser than they were 
And now, to tell you Abe wliole tru^h, my cousin before, and discoursing on subjects which no 
Lucian, I come to you ihis. iporniug to propoim longer cam or ought to concern them. Christians 
that we should lay our heaefs Jbgethcr and com- must think y Jur LlaJogue of the Dead no less 
p^8C*a merry dialogue on thesf said priests of | irreligious thaj[ their, opponents think mine, and 
Isi8. What say you ! ' infinitely more absurd. If indeed you are re- 

Lucian. These said priests of Isis have already solved on this form of composition, there is no 
been with me, several times, on a similar business topic which may not, with equal facility, be dis- 
in regard to yours. * j cussed on earth ; andf you may intersperse as 

TimotUeus. Malicious wretches ! much ridicule as you please, without any fear of 

Lucian. Beside, they have attempted to per- censure for inconsistency or irreverence. Hitherto 
suado me that your religion is borrowed from such writers have confined their view mostly to 
theirs, altering a name a little, and laying the I speculative points, sophistic reasonings, and sjir- 
scene of action in a corner^ in the midst of j castic interpellations. 

obscurity and ruins. Timotheus. ITa ! you are always fond of throw- 

Tiniotlieus. The wicked dogs ! the hellish liars! ing a little pebble at the lofty Plato, whom wc, on 
We have nothing in common with such vile im- the (tmtrary, arc ready to receive (in a manner) 
posters. Are they not ashamed of taking such as on^ of ourselves. 

unfair means of Jpwq^ing us in the estimation of Lucian. To throw pebbles is a very uncertain 
our fellow-citizonsl And so, they artfully came way of shovimg«vhere lie defects. Whenever 1 
•to y»u, craving any spare jibe to thro# against have mentioned him seriously, I nave brought 
us I They lie open to these weapons ; we do nott: forward, not accusations, but passages from his 
wc stand above the malignity, above the strengtfl,*j writings, such as no philo^pher or scholar or 
of man. You would 4o justly in turning their mor^jlist can defend. 

own devices against them : it would b# amusing TimotUeus. His doctrines are too abstruse nnd 

to see how they would look. If you refuse me, too sublime for you* 

I am rdsolved to write a Dialogue of the Dead, Lucian. Solon, Anaxagoras, and Epicurus, are 
myself, and to introduce these hypocrites in it. more sublime, if truth is sublimity. 

Lucian. Consider w^ell first, my good Timo- Tlnwiheiu<i. Truth is indeed ; for God is truth. 

theuB, •whether you can do any such thing wdth Lucian. We are upon earth to learn what can 

•propriety|l I mean to say judiciously in regard to be learnt up(i!i earth, %nd not to speculate on 
composition. • • w hat never can be. This you, 0 Timotheus, may 

TvrmGijms. I alw'ays thought you generous and call philosophy: to me it appears the idlest of 
onen-hear^L and quite ibacccssible to jealousy. curiosity ;• for every other kind may teach us 
Lucian. Lot nobody Iver profess himself so something* and may lead to more beyond. Lot 
#nuch as that : for, althoi^h he may be insensible men learn what benefits men ; above all things, 
of the disease, it lurks ^within him, and only to contract their wishes, lo calm their passions, 
waits its season to break out. But really, my and, more especially, to dispell their fears. Now 
cousin, at present I f6el no symptoms : and, to phese are to be dispelled, not by collecting clouds, 
prove that I am ingenuous and sincere with you, but by piercing and scattering them. In the 
these are my reas^s for dis^asion. We bellever»| dark we may imagiiic depths and highths immea- 
ill the Homeric mmily of gods and godde^es, surable, which, if a torch be carried right before 
believe ^fso in the locjyffcy of Tartarus and %8, we find it easy to leaJT across. Much of what 
Elysium. yTe entertain no doubt whatever, that wo call sublime is only the residue of infancy, and 
the passions of men and demigods and gods, are the worst of it. 
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The philosophers 1 quoted are too capacious for tences at the end of it, and the choice of expression 
schools and systems. Without noise, without thrqughout, had not astonished all the 4uditors. 
ostentation, without mystery, not quarrelsome, not I, who can never say anything nearly so beadlafi:(( 
captious, not frivolous, their lives were commcn- would if possible have made my escape, and have 
taries on their, doctrines. Never evaporating into fairly run off for shame.” He had indeed much 
mist, never stagnating into mire, their limpid better run off before he made so wretched a pun 
and broad morality runs parallel with the lofty on the name of Qorgias. 1 dreaded,” says he, 
summits of their genius. " lest Agathon, mecLsuring my dUcowraf by Hie 

Timodieus. Genius! was ever genius like Plato’sl keitdof the eloquent Qorgias, shpv^ tv/m tm to 
Lucian, The most admired of his Diedogues, stone for inability of utterance.” 
his Banquet, is beset with such puerilities, de- Was there ever joke more frigid! What painful 
formed with such pedantry, and disgraced with twisting of unelastic stuff ! If •Socrates was the 
such impurity, that none but the thickest beards, wisest man in the world, it would require another 
and chiefly of the philosophers and the sjityrs, oracle to persuade us, after this, that he was the 
should bend over it. On ‘a former occasion he wittiest. But surely a small share of common 
has given us a specimen of history, than which seifce would h%ve made hfm abstain from hazard- 
nothing in our language is worse : here he gives ing such failures. He falfij on his tSce hi vejy flat 
us one of poetry, in honour of Love, fdr which the and very dry grouncL, and, when he gets up 
god has taken ample vengeance on liim, ty per- again, his quibbles are ^ell-nigh as tedious as his 
verting his taste and feelings, ^he grossest nf all witticisms. However, he has the presence of 
the absurdities in this dialogue is, attributing to mind to throve them on the ^»houlders of X)iotima, 
Aristophaneji, so much of a scofter and So little of whom he calls a jpi-ophefess, and \^ho, ten years 
a visionary, the silly notion of mile and female before the Plagqietbl oke out in Athens, obtained 
having been originally complete In one person, from thc^ gods (he tells us) that delay. Ah! ttfe 
and walking circuitously. He may be joking : : gods were doui,)ly mischievous : they sent ficr 
who knows { | first. Head her words, my cousin, as delivered 

Timotheus. Forbear! forbear! do not call this j by Socrates; and if they ha\^c another Plague in 
notion a silly one : he look it from our Holy store for us, you may avert it by such an act of 
Scriptures, but perverted it somewhat. Woman expiation. 

was made from man’s rib, and did not require to | Timotheus, The world will have ended befbre 
be cut asunder all the way down : this is no proof | ten years are over, 
of bad reasoning, but merely of misinterpretation. I Jjucmn, Indeed 1 
Lucian. If you would rather have bad reason- Timotheus. It ht»s been pronounced, 

ing, I will adduce a little of it. Farther on, he Lucian, How the threads of belief and unbelief 

wishes to extoll the wisdom of Agathon by attri- runwovcn close together in the whole webof human 
buting to him such a sentence as this. Ill'll Como, come ; take courage ; you will have 

^'Itis evident that Love is the most beautiful time for your iA'a/oyiic. Enlarge the circle; enrich 
of the gods, because he is the youngest of them.” it with a variety of matter, enliven it with a multi- 
Now; even qu earth, the youngest fs* not always tude of character.^, occupy the intellect of the ^ 
the most beautiful ; how infinitely levs cogciA thoughtAil, the imagination of the lively ; spfbad ' 
then is the argument when we come to speak of | tpe board with solid viands, delicate rarities, and 
the Immortals, witlu whom age can have no coin, sparkling wines ; and throw, along the whole 
corn 1 There >vas a time Avhon Vulcan was the extent of it, geniality and festal crowns, 
youngest of the gods : was h^also, at that time, Tisnotheus. What writer of dialogues hath ever 
and for that reason, the most beautiful ! Your done this, or imdqiftaken, or conceived, or hoped it 1 
philosopher tells u.s, moreover, that “Love is of Lucian. None w^hatever ; yet surely you your- 
all deities the most liquid ; else he Aever could self may, when even your babes and sucklings are 
fold himself about everything, and flow into and endowed with abilities incomparably greater than 
out. of men’s souls.” c ^ our niggardly old gods have bestowed on tlffe veiy ^ 

The three last sentences^ of Agathon’s rhapsody best of us. \ 

arc veiy harmonious, and exhil>it the finest spe- Timotheus. I vl'ish, lAy dear Lucian, you would 
cimen of Plato’s style ; but we, accustomed as let our babes and sucRlings lie quiet, and say no 
we are to hear him lauded for hif poetical more about them : asfo^ your gods, I Jbave them 
diction, should hold that poem a very indifferent at your mercy. I)o noth impose on me the per- 
one which left on the mind so superficial an im- formance of a task in which Plato himself, if hc< 
pression. The garden of Academus is flowery had attempted it, wo^likhave failed, 
without fragrance, and dazzling without warmth Lucian. No man ever detected false reasoning 
I am ready to dream away an hour in it after with more quickness ; but unluckily he called in 
dinjjer, but I think it unsalutary for a night’s Wit at the exposure ; and Wit, I am sorry 1.o say, 
repose. So satisfied was Plato with his Banquet, held the lowest place tn his hoi^hold. He sadly 
that he says of himself, ^jin the person of Socrates, ^ mistook the qualities^of his mind in attempting 
“ How can I or anyone but find it difficult uf] the facetious ; or rathes, he fancied he possessed 
speak after a discourse so eloquent 1 It would one quality more than belonged to Aim. But, if 
have been wmidorfnl if the hrillinnev nf the «cn- he himself had not been a worse auihhler thun 
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any whose writings are *coxne down to us, we 
might have been gratified by the exposure of 
wonderful acuteness wretchedly applied. It is no 
small service to the community to turn into ridl< 
cule the grave impostors, who are contending 
which of them shall guide and govern us, whether 
in politics or religion. There are always a few 
who willetahe the trouble to walk down among 
the sea-weeds and slippery stones, for the sake nf. 
showing their ci^dhlous fellow-citizens that skins 
filled with sand, and set upright at the forecastle, 
are neither men nor merchandise. 

Timoihma, 1 can ‘bring to mind, 0 Lucian, no 
writer possessing so great a variety of wit as you. 

LuciaTL No man 'ever possessed any variety of 
this gift ; and the holder is not allowed to ex- 
change the quality for another. Banler (and such 
is Plafo’s) never grows* l^e, never sheds its 
bristles, and never do they smeii into the humorous I 
or the facetious. » ! 

Timptheus. I agree with you that hauler is the I 
w^orst $pecies ofwit. Wethavo indeed no correct^ 
idea what persons tliose rcally^vjfere whom J^lato 
drags by the ears, to undergo 8lo\f torture under 
Socitotes. One sophist, I must allow, is precisely 
like another: no discrimination of character, 
none of manner, none of language. 

Lmian. He wanted the fancy and fertility of 
Aristophanes. 

TimotJitua. Otherwise, liis mind was more 
jjClevated and more poetical. I 

j^ucian. Pardon me if I venture to express my I 
dissent in both particulars. IJ^nowdedge of the | 
human heart, and discrimination of character, arc j 
requisites of the poet. Few ever have possessed j 
them in an equal degree with Aristophanes: 
Plato has given no indication of either. 

Timotlievs. Bu^ consider his imagination. 

Lucian. On what does it rest ? He is nowliere j 
SO im^iginativc as in his Polity. Nor is tlfcre any 
state in the world that is, or would be, governed* 
by it. One day you may find him at his counter*) 
in the midst of old-fashioned toys, which crack 
and crumble under his fingers while he%xhi^ts 
and recommends them : another day, wdiile he is 
sitting on«a goat’s bladder, I may discover his bald 
head surmounting an enormous mass of loose 
chaff and uncleanly feathers, which he would per- 
suade yeu is the pleasantest afid healthiest of beds, 
and that d|l3ams descend on it from the gods. 
^‘Open your mouth and tiliut ^our <!^'es and soo what 
Zous Dball send you/' . • 

says Ari8tq;|^ancs in his f» ourite metre. In this 
helpless condition of clond optics and hanging 


the tall well-robed Athenian, while ho mis-spells 
the charms, and plays clumsily the tricks, he 
acquired from the conjurors here in Egypt. I 
wish you better success with the same materials. 
But in my opinion all philosophers should speak 
clearly. The highest things are the purest and 
brightest; and the best writers are those who 
render them the most intelligible to the world 
below. In the arts and sciences, and particularly 
in music and metaphysics, this is difficult ; but 
the subjects not being such as lie within the range 
of the community, I lay little stress upon them, 
and wish authors to deal with them as they best 
may, only beseeching that they recompense us, 
by bringing within ouivcomprehension the other 
things with which they are intrusted for us. The 
followers of Plato fly ofl* indignantly from any 
such proposal. If I ask them the meaning of 
some obscure passage, they answer tliat I am 
unprepared and unfttted for it, and that his mind 
is so far above mine, I can not grasp it. I look up 
‘ into the fates of these worthy men, who mingle 
so much commif-^ration with so much calmness, 
and wonder at ifeeing them look no less vacant 
than my own. 

Timotheus. You have acknowledged his elo- 
quence, while you derided his philosophy and 
repudiated liis morals. • 

Lucian. Certainly there was never so Inuch 
eloquence with so little animation. When he has 
heated his oven, he forgets to put the bread into 
it ; instead of which, he throws in another bundle 
of faggots. His words and sentences arc often too 
large for the place they occupy. If a water-melon 
is not to be i)laced in an oyster-shell, neither is a 
grain 6f millet in a golden salver. At high fcstl 
vals a fflll T>and may enter : ordinary conversation 
goes on better without it. 

Timotlicus. lii’heJD is something so spiritual about 
biiu, that many of us Christians are firmly of 
opinion he must have been partially enlightened 
Vro’iQ above. ^ 

LueJian. I hope and believe wc all are. Hi& 
entire works are in our library. Do me the favour 
to point out to me a%w of those passages where 
in poetry he approaches the spirit of Aristophanes, 
or where in tnorals he comes up to Epictetus. 

Tivivtlaius. It is useless to attempt it if you 
cany your prejudices ^ith you. Beside, my dear 
cousin, I woul(f not offiJnd you, but really your 
mind has no point about it which could be brought 
to contact or affinity with Plato’s. 

Lucian. 4n the universality of his genius there 
must surely*bc some atom coincident with another 


j#w, we find the followers of Plato. It is by shut- in mine. You acknowledge, as everybody must 
ting their eyes that they sqp , and by opening their do, that his w’it is the heavilst and lowest : pray, 
mouths that they apprehend.* Like certain broad- is the specimen he has given us of history at all 
muzzled dogs, all stand equally stiff and staunch, b*&tter 1 

although few scent the game, and their lips wag; TimoQicus. 1 would rather look to the loftiness 
and water, at whoever distance from the net. bof his mind, and the genius that sustains him. ^ 
We must leave them with their hands hanging ' Lucian. So would I. Magnificent words, and 
down before them, confideqf* that they are wiser the pomp and procession or^tately sentences, may 
than we are> ^were it only for this attitude of acLompany genius, but are not always nor fre- 
humility. It Is amusing to see them in it before quently called out by it. The voice ought not ta 
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be perpetually nor much elevated in the ethic beard in commotion. Declamation will find iti 
and didactic, nor to roll sonorously, as if it issued echo in vacant places ; it beats inefledtually on 
from a mask in the theatre. The horses in the the well-furnished mind. Give me proof ,^brfftg 
plain under Troy are not always kicking and the work; show the passages: convince, confound, 
neighing; nor is the dust always raised In whirl- overwhelm me. 

winds on the banks of Simois and Scamander; Timotheus. I may do that another time with 
nor are the rampires always in a blaze. Hector Plato. And yet, what effect can I hope to pyo- 
has lowered his helmet to the infant of Andromache, duce on an unhappy man who doubts even that 
and Achilles to the embraces of Briseis. I do tftc world is on the point of extii^tionl 
not blame the prose-writer who opens his bosom Lucian. Are there many of your association who 
occasionally to a breath of poetry; neither, on believe that this catastrophe is so near at hand 1 
the contrary, can I praise the gait of that pedes- I'-imoiheus. We all believe ^t ; or rather, we 
trian who lifts up his legs as high oil a bare heath all are certain of it. 

as in a corn-field. Be authority as old and ohsti- Lucian. How so ? Have you observed any frac- 

nate as it may, never let it persuade you that a ture in the disk of the sun ? Are any of the stars 

man is the stronger for being unable to keep Idbsencd in their orbits f Has the beautiful light 
himself on the ground, or the weaker for breath- of Venus ceased to pant in the 1beavens„or has 
ing quietly and softly on ordinary occasions. Tell the belt of Orion Iosifs gems I 
me, over and over, that you find every g»eat qua- Timotheus. 0 for shame ! 

lity in Plato : let me only one® ask you in Return, Lucian. Rather should I be ashamed of indif- 

whether he ever is ardent and energetic, whether ^forcnce on s<f importa'ht aif occasion, 
he wins the affections, whether he ^itates the Timotheus. ’V^^k'now the fact by surer signs, 
heart. Finding him deficient tn every one of Lucian. Thqpt, ‘if you could vouch for them, 
these faculties, I think his disciples have extolled would Ijc sure enough for me. The least of them 
him too highly. Where power is absent, wc may would make i»c sweat as profusely as if I stood 
find the robes of genius, but wc miss the throne, up to the neck in the hot preparation of a 
Ho would acquit a sla\;p who killed another in mumnl 3 ^ Surely no wise, or benevolent philo- 
self-de/ence, but if he killed any free man even in sopher could ever have uttered what he knew or 
self-defence, he was not only to he punished with believed might be distorted into any such inter- 
death, but to undergo the cruel death of a parri- pretation. For if men are persuaded that Ihcy 
cide. This effeminate philosopher was more severe and their works arc so soon about to perish, what< 
than the manly Demosthenes, who quotes a law provident care are they likely to take in the 
against the striking of a slave: and Diogenes, when education and v^jlfare of their families 1 What 
one ran away from him, remarked that it would sciences will they inij)rove, what learning will 
be horrible if Diogenes could not do wit^^out a they cultivate, Avhat monuments of past ages 
slave, w'hen a slave could do without IWogenc.s'? will they he studious to preserve, who are certain 
Timotheus. Surely the allegories of Plato are that there can bo no future ones 1 Poetry will be 
evidences of his genius. ^ censured as rank profanetftsB,#cloquence will be 

Xwcum. A great poet in the hoiir^of his idleness converted into howls and execrations, statuary 
may indulge in allegory: but the higlmst poetical will exhibit only Midases and Ixions, and rfll the 
character will never rest on so unsubslanti:^ a, ^colours of painting will be mixed together to pro- 
foundation. The must take man from God’s ducc one grand couilagration : flammantia mcenia 
hands, must look into every fibre of his hcaft and mundl.^ 

brain, must he able to take *^ie magnificent work Thnothus. Do not quote an atheist ; especially 
to pieces, and to reconstruct it. When t.his labour in Latin. I ha%3 the language : the Romans arc 
is completed, let him throw' himself coinposcflly beginning to differ from us already, 
on the earth, and care little how' many of its Lucian. Ah ! you wdll soon split into smaller 

ephemeral insects creep over him. In regard to fractions. But pardon me my unusual fault of 
these allegories of Plato, i^bfiut wh^-h I have heard quoting. Before I let fall a quotation I fiiust bp 
so much, pray what and whore arc they! You taken by surprise. I seldom do it A conversa- 
hesitate, my fair cousin Timotheus ! .Employ one tion, seldoiner ‘m composition ; for it mars the 
morning in transcribing them, and^another in beauty and unity (S’jlstyle, especially when it 
noting all the passages w'hich are of practical invades it from a foa ign tongue. quoter is 
utility in the commerce of social life, or purify cither ostentatious of | is acquirements or doubt- 
our affections at hox^e, or excite and elevate our ful of his cause. And moreover, he never walk^ 
enthusiasm in the prosperity and glory of our gracefully who IcausMipon the shoulder of another, 
country. Useful books, moral hooks, instructiiie however gracefully that other may walk. Hero- 
books^ are easily composed : and surely so great a dotus, Plato, Arlstoteles, Domosthenos, are no 
witer should present them to us without blot or quoters. Thucydides, twice or thrice, inserts a 
blemish ; I find among his many volumes no copy] few sentences of Pericles : bui^ Thucydides is an. 
of a similar compositd^n. My enthusiasm is not emanation of Periqlcs, somewhat less clear in- 
easily raised indeed ; yet such a whirlwind of a deed, being lower, although at no great distance 
poet must carry it away with him ; nevertheless, from that purest and most pellucid source. The 
here I stand, calm and collected, not a hair of my best of the Romans, I agree with you, are letnote 
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from SQdi originalg^ if nothin power of mind, or you can not rise to the ethereal highths of Plato, 
'•in acuteness of remark, or in sobriety of judge nor comprehend the real magnitude of a man iw> 
metffc, yit in the graces of composition. While I much above you, must ho be a dwarf.? 
admired, with a species of awe such as not Homer Lucian. The best sight is not that which see* 
'himself ever impressed me with, the majesty and best in the dark or the twilight ; for no objects 
sanctimony of Livy, I have been informed by are then visible in their true colours and just 
learned Romans that in the structure of his sen- proportions ; but it is that which presents to us 
tences he fs often inharmonious, and sometimes things as they are, and indicates what is within 
• uncouth. 1 can ipiagine such uncouthness in thc^ our reach and what is beyond it. Never were 
goddess of battles, confident of power and victory, any three writers, of high celebrity, so little 
when part of her hair is weaving round the helmet, understood in the main character, as Plato, 
loosened by the rapidity of her descent or the | Biogoucs, and Epicurus. Plato is a perfect 


vibration of her spear. Composition may be too : 
adorned even for beauty. In painting it is often ^ 
requisite to cover a bright colour with one less ! 
bright; and, in language,[to relieve the car fronpj 
the tension of hl^h note^* even at the cost of a | 
discord. There are urns of ^^ich the borders are i 
too prominent and too decorated for ii.se, and i 
which appear to be brought out ^hiefiy* for ' 
state, at grand carousals The aiithof who imi- ' 
tates the artificers of these® shlil^ jjever have my | 
custom. ' 

'Amoikem. I think you judge rightly : ^but 1 1 
do not understand languages : 1 only understand 
religion. I 

Lucian* He must bq a most accomplished, a i 
most extraordinary man, who comprehends them 
both together. We do not even talk clearly when j 
We ard walking in the dark. j 

• Timotheus. Thou art not merely w'alking in the | 
dark, but fast asleep. 

Lucian. And thou, my cousin, •w'ouldst kindly 
awaken me with a red-hot poker. I have but a 
few paces to go along the corridor of jife ; pry thee 
let me turn into niy bed again and lie quiet. 
Never was any man less an enemy to reiigion 
than I am, whatewjr miay be said to the con- 
trary: and you shall judge of me by the gpund- 
nesB of%ny advice. If your leaders are in earnest, 
as many think, do persuade them to abstain 
from quarrelsomeness and contention, and not 
fo declare it necessary that there shoul^ per- 
petually be a religious as >vell as a political wittr 
between east and west. No hon^ist and consi- 
derate man will believe in their doctrines, who, 
inculcating peace and good-will, continue all the 
time to assail thoir fellow-citiz^is with the utmost 
rapeour at every divergency of opinion, and, for- 
bidding the mdulgence of the kindlier affections, 
exercise at full stretch the fc/cer. This is certain : 
if they obey any command?, they will never 
sound a chsMife when his Irdcr is to sound a 
retreat : if they acknowledge any magistrate, they 
wii never tear down the tablet of his edicts. 
TivMthcm* We have what^is«all-8ufiicient. 
Lucian* ' I see you have. 

Timot^teus. You have ridiculed all religion and 
all philosophy. 

Lucian. I have f«und but tittle of either, I 
have cracked many a nut, and Jiave come only to 
dust or maggots. • 

^motheua* To say nothing of the saints, are all 
philosophers fools or impostors] And, because 


master of logic and rhetoric ; and whenever he 
errs in either, as I have proved to you he does 
occasionally, he errs thrbugh perverseness, not 
through unwariness. His language often settles 
into clear and most beautiful prose, often takes 
an imperfect alid incoherent shape of poetry, and 
often, cloud against cloud, bursts with a vehement 
detonatfbn in the airi Diogenes was hated both 
the vulgar and the philosophers. By the 
philosopherJj because he exposed their igno- 
rance, ridiculed their jealousies, and rebuked 
their pride : by Hhc vulgar, because they never 
can endure a man apparently of their own. class 
who avoids their socieij’ and partakes in none 
of their humours, prcju^ces, and animosities. 
What right has he to be greater or better than 
they are ] ho who wears older clothes, who eats 
staler fish, and possesses no vote to imprison or 
banish anybody. I am now ashamed that I 
mingled in the rabble, and that 1 could not resist 
, the childish mischief of smoking him in his tub. 

I He was the wisest man of his time, not excepting 
j Aristotclcs ; for ho knew that he was greater 
! than or Alexander. Aristotclcs did no* 

know tliat he himself wa.s, or, knowing it, did 
not act up to his knowledge; and here is a 
deficiency of wfSdoi&. • 

Thnothcuix Whether you did or did not strike 
cask, Diogenes would have closed his eyes 
I cqiuiily. He would never hav^i come forth and 
i seen tlm truth, had it shone upon the world in 
^ that day. But, intractable as was this recluse, 
j Epicurus, I fear, is quite as lamentable. Wh:;t 
I horrible doctrines i 

Lucian* Eiyoy, said he, the pleasant wallrs 
where you are: repose, and eat gratefully Ihu 
fruit that falls \jito yo«i^ bosom : do not weary 
your feet with an excursion, at the end whcrcoi* 
you will find no resting-place; reject not the 
odour of roses for the fninc.s of pitch and sulphur, 
W hat horriht doctrines ! 

Tiniothcuc* Speak seriously. He was muck 
too bad for ridicule. I 

Lucian. I will then speak as you desire mo, 
sei^usly. His smile w'as so unaffected and so 
graceful, that I should have thought it very 
injudicious to set my laugh against it. No phi» 
Ibsopher over lived with such uniform purity, 
such abstinence from cens^iousucss, from con- 
tro'l^ersy, from jealousy, and from arrogance. 

l^imothem* Ah poor mortal ! I pity him, as 
far as may be ; he is in hell : it would be wicked 
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to wish him out : wo are not to murmur against 
the aU*wi86 dispensations. 

Ludm. I am sure he would not ; and it is 
therefore I hope he is more comfortable than you 
believe. 

Timotheus, Never have I defiled my fingers^ 
and never will I defile them, by turning over his 
writings. But in regard to Plato, I can have no 
objection to take your advice. 

Lucian. He will reward your assiduity : but he 
will* assist you very little if you consult him 
principally (and eloquence for this should princi- 
pally be consulted) to strengthen your humanity. 
Grandiloquent and sonorous, his lungs seem to 
play the better for the absence of the heart. His 
imagination is the most conspicuous, buoyed up 
by swelling billows over unsounded depths. There 
are his mild thunders, there art his glowing 
clouds, his traversing coruscations, and his shoot- 
ing stars. More of true wisdom, more ef trust- 
worthy manliness, more of promptitude and power 
to keep you steady and straightforward on th5 
perilous road of life, may be found in the little 
manual of Epictetus, which I eould write in the 
palm of my left-hand, than there is in all the 
rolling and redundant volumes of this mighty 
rhetorician, which you may begin to transcribe on 
the summit of the gfeat Pyramid, carry down 
over the Sphynx at the bottom, and continue on 
the sands half-way to Memphis. And indeed the 
materials arc appropriate ; one part being far 
above our sight, and the other on what, by the 
most befitting epithet, Homer calls the no-corn- 
bearing. 

Timotheus. There are many who will stand i 
against you on this ground. 

Lucian. With what perfect case and fiucncy do 
some of the dullest men in existence toss over 
and discu^.s the most claboratoi' of all works ! 
How many myriads of such creatui;:cs would be 
insufficient to furnish intellect enough for aii’jj 
single paragraph them ! Yet *wethkik thid^ 
advise that* arc expressions now become so custo- 
mary, that it would be difficult to turn them into 
ridicule. We must pull tne creatures out while 
they arc in the very act, and show who and what 
they are. One of these fellows saidPto Caius Fus- 
eus in my hearing, that there was a time when 
it was permitted him t9 doubt occasionally on 
particular points of crilicism, bht that the time 
was now over. 

TimotJiem. And what did you think of such 
arrogance 1 What did you reply tq- such imper- 
tinence ? 

Lucian. Let me answer one question at a time. 
First : I thought Mm a legitimate fool, of the 
purest breed. Secondly : I promised him T w’^ld 
always be contented with the judgment he Bad 
.jcgected, leaving him and his friends in the 
enjoyment of the rest. ♦ 

Tlmotlmus. And what said he ? 

Ludxin. 1 forget. ' He seemed pleased at Iby 
acknowledgment of his discrimination, at my defe- 
cenee and delicacy. He wished, however, I had 


studied Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero, more atten- 
tively; without which preparatory discipline, no. 
Iwo persons could be introduced advantngeenely 
into a dialogue. I agreed with him on this posi- 
tion, remarking that we ourselves were at that, 
very time giving our sentence on the fact. He 
suggested a slight mistake on my side, and ex- 
pressed a wish that ho were coiyersfiig with a 
•writer able to sustain the opposite part. With , 
his experience and skill in rhetoric, his long 
habitude of composition, his knowledge of life, of 
morals, and of character, he riiould be less verbose 
than Cicero, less gorgeous then Plato, and less 
trimly attired than Xenophon. 

Timothem. If he spoke in that manner, he 
enight indeed be ridiculed for conceitedness and 
presumption, but his l^guage not* altogethei* 
a foors. ^ 

Lucian. I deliver nis sentiments, not his words : 
for who would read, or who would listen to me, if 
such fell ffcm me as from him 1 Poetry has its 
probabilities, s® has j^irose : whCn people cry out 
against the representation of a dullard, Could lie 
I have ^ohen all that? * Certainly no,* is tfe rfiply : 
j neither did^Priam implore, in harmonious verse, 
the pity of Achilles. We say only what might 
be said, when great postulates are conceded. 

Timotheus. We will pretermit these absurd and 
silly men : but, cousin Lucian ! cousin Lucian ! 

I the name of Plato will be durable as that of 
' Sesostris. 

I Lucian. So will the pebbles and bricks which 
I gangs of slaves erected into a pjTamid. 1 do 
not hold Sesostris in much higher estimation 
than those quieter lumps of matter. They, 0 
Timotheus, who survive the wreck of ages, are 
by no means, as a body, the worthiest of our 
admiration. It is in thesj* w|ecks, as in those at 
sea, the best things are not always saved. Hen- 
coops and empty barrels bob upon the surface, 
under a serene and smiling sky, when the graven 
or depicted images of the gods are scattered on 
invisible rocks, and when those who most resem- 
bled hiem in knowledge and beneficence arc 
devoured by cold monsters below. 

Timotheus. You now talk reasonablj^, seriously, 
almost religiously. Do you ever pray ? 

Lucian. I do. was no longer than five years 
ago that I was deprived by death of myflog Mela- 
nops. He had uniformly led an ilnocent life; 
for I never wfiuld 18t Aim walk out with me, lest 
he should bring hdmin his mouth the remnant 
of some god or otl», and at lastjiget bitten or 
stung by one. I reminded Anubis of this : and 
moreover I told him/what he ought to be aware 
of, tha^Mclanops honour to his relationship. 

Timothem. I can not ever call it piety to pray 
for dumb and dead beasts. . 

Lucian. Timotheus 1 Timotheus ! have yon no 
heart? have you^o dogl^^o you always pray 
only for yourself? ^ 

Timothy. We not believe that dogs can 
live again. 

Lucian. More shame for you I If they eidoy 
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. and if they hope aiid fear, if calamities and Ideology so ancient, that the grammarians have 
.wrongs befhll them, such as agitate their hearths attributed it to Linus. But the Hymn will mte< 
anchexdte their apprehensions; if they possess rest you less, and is less to our purpose, than the 
the option of being grateful or malicious, and tradition ; by which it appears that certain priests 
* choose the worthier; if they exercise the same of high antiquity were of the brute creation, 
sound judgment on many other occasions, some Timotheus, No better, any of them, 
for their own benefit and some for the benefit of Lucian, Now you have polished the palms of 
their masters;, they have as good a chance of a your hands, 1 will commence my narrative from 
. future life, and a better chance of a happy one,^ the manuscript, 
than half the priests of all the religions in the Timotfieus. Pray do. 

world. Wherever there is the choice of doing Lucian, There existed in the city of Nephosis 
well or ill, and thal^ choice (often against a first a fraternity of priests, reverenced by the appella* 
impulse) decides for Well, there must^not only be dqn of Oasteres. It is reported that they were 
a soul of the same nature as man's, although of not always of their present form, but were birds, 
less compass and comprehension, but, being of aquatic and migratory, a species of cormorant, 
the same nature, the same immoyfality must* The poet Linus, who lived nearer the transforma- 
appertalp to it; fbr spirit,, like body, may change, ion (if there indeed was any), sings thus, in his 
but can not be annihilated. ^ . Hymn to Zcusl’ 

It was among the prejudices of former times Tliy ^ower is manifest, 0 Zeus ! in the Gas- 
that pigs are uncleanly animals, and fond of - wal- teres. Wild birds yrere they, strong of talon, 
lowing in the mire for mire’s sake. 'Philosophy clanging of wing, and clamorous of gullet. Wild 
has now discovered, that Viien roll in mud irds, 0 Zefts! wild birds; now cropping the 
and ordure, it is only from an ■ er^gessive love of bender grass by the river of Adonis, and breaking 
cleanlineis, and a vehement desire to rid them- .he nascent reed at the root, and depasturing the 
selve*of scabs and vermin. Urifortuqjitely, 3oubts sweet nymphaea ; now again picking up serpents 
keep pace with discoveries. They are like warts, and other creeping things on each hand of old 
of which the blood tliaj springs from a great one dSgyptos, whose head is hidden in the clouds, 
extirpated, makes twenty little ones. 0 that Mnemosyne ^would command tha 

Timoiheua. Tho Hydra would be a more noble staidest of her three daughters to stand and sing 
simiiy. before me ! to sing clearly and strongly. Plow 

^ Lucian. I was indeed about to illustrate my before thy throne, Saturnian ! sharp voices arose, 
position by the old Hydra, so ready at hand and even tho voices of Here and of thy children, 
so tractable ; but I will never tako^hold of a hydra, How they cried out that innumerable mortal 
when a wart will serve my turn. men, various-tongued, kid-roasters in tent and 

Timotheus. Continue then. tabernacle, devising iii their many -turning hearts 

Lucian, Even children are now taught, in de- and th’bugjrtfiil minds how to fabricate well- 
spito of iEsop, that animals never spoke. The rounded*' spits of beech-tree, how such men, 
uttermost that can b« advanced with any show having been changed into brute animals, it be- 
of confidence is, that if they spoke at all, they hoved thee to l'>'imf2he balance, and in ^y wisdom 
spoke tn unknown tongues. Supposing tlie fact, to 'Change sundry brute animals into men ; in 
is this a reason why they should not be respected? i'^qrder that they might pour out flamc-coloured 
Quite the contrary. If the tongues were unknown, wi^^ unto thee, and sprinkle hhe white flower of 
it tends to demonstrate our ignorance, not theirs, the sea upon the thighs of many bulls, to pleasure 
If wo could not understand thorn, whitb thijy thee. Then didst tl^pu, 0 storm-driver ! over- 
possessed the gift, here is no proof that they did shadow far lands with thy dark eyebrows, looking 
not speak *to the purpose, but oqly that it was down on them, to accomplish thy will. And 
not to our purpose : which may likewise be said then didst thou behold the Gastercs, fat, tall, 
with equal certainty of the w^^est men that ever prominent-crested, purple-legged, dmdal-plumod, 
existed. •How little have we learned from them, white and black, changeable in colour as Iris, 
for the convict of life on the avoidance of cala- And lo ! thou didst will il, and they were men.” 
mity ! Unknown tongullk 'indeed ! yes, so are Timotheus, No doubt whatever can be euter- 
all tongues to the vulgar aM'the negligent. tained of this Hymn’s antiquity. But w^hat 
Timoihcuarnlt comforts ^ to hear you talk in farther says historian? 
this manner, without a gl|nce at our gifts and Lucian, I will read on, to gratify you. 
pitvileges. “ It is recorded that this ancient order of a 

Ludan* I am less increAu^us than you sup- most lordly priesthood wbnt through many 
pose, my cousin ! Indeed I have been giving you cl^nges of customs and ceremonies, which indeed 
what ought to be a sufficient proof of it. they were always ready to accommodate to the 

Tiinoiheus, You have spoken with becoming maintenance of their authority and the ei^joymei^ 
gravity, I must confess. • ^f their riches. It is recorded that, in the begin* 

Lu^n, Let me then submit to your judgment ning, they kept various tame animals, and some 
some ftagments of history which have lately fallen wM ones, within the precincts of the temple: 
into my hands. There is among them a Hymn, nevertheless, after a time, they applied to their 
of which the metre is so incondite, and the phra* own uses everything they could lay their hands 
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on, irhftleiTor might haVo been the vow of those | selves afresh : and the senior said mpentantly, 
came forward with the offering. And when * What fools we have been 1 . The populace will 
it whs expected of them to make sacrifices, thej faugh outright at the curtailment of our festgees, 
nht only would make none, but declared it an act but would gladly have seen these animals eat 
of impiety .to expect it. Some of the people, wh daily a quarter less of the lentils/ The words, 
feanpd the Immortals, were dismayed and indig- were spoken so earnestly and emphatically that 
nant at this backwardness; and the disconten they were overheard by the quadrupeds. Sud- 
at last grew universal. Whereupon, the two denly there was a rising of all the principal bnes 
chief priests held a long conference together, and. jiin the sacred inclosure : and many that were io , 
agreed that something must be done to pacify the the streets took up, each accofding to his tern- 
multitude. But it was not until the greater of perament and condition, the gravest or shrillest 
them, acknowledging his despondency, called on tone of reprobation. The thinner and therefore 
the gods to answer for him that his grief ^as the more desperate of the creatures, pushing their 
only because he never could abide bad precedents : snouts undel* the curtailed habiliments of the high 
and the other, on his side, protested that he was priests, assailed them with ridicule and reproach, 
over-ruled by his superior, and moreover had a ’or it had nleased tJie*gods to work a miracle in 
.serious objection (founded on principle) to be .heir bchooi, and they became %s loquacious as 
knocked on the head. Mcanwhil(i- the elder was hose who governedthem, and u’^ho were appointed 
looking down on the folds of his robp, in deep bo speak in the lii^places. ‘ Let the worst come 
melancholy. After long consideration, he sprang o the worst, we at least have our tails to our 
upon his feet, pushing his chair behind him, and lams,’ saM they. • ‘ F#r how long 1 ’ whined 
said, * Well ; it is grown old, and wife always to6 thers pitcouslt^ > others incessantly ejaculated 

long for me : I am resolved to cut off a finger’s .remendous ijpiurecationa : others, more serious 
breadth.’ ^ ^ « md sedate, groaned inwardly ; and, ^rflthftugh 

“ ^ Having, in your wisdom and piety, well con- indcr tlieir^hearts there lay a huge mass df indi- 



bearing any resemblance to a stags . . have, hoy, *if wo lose our complement of lentils; and 
1 have/ replied the other, interrupting him ; ,hen, most reverend lords, what wdll ye do for 
‘ say no more ; I am sick at heart ; you must do horisters ? ’ Finally, one of grand dixnensionijy 
the same.’ ^ ho seemed almost half-human, imposed silence 

cursed dog has torn a hole in mine/ ion every debater, lie lay stretched out apart 
answered the other, * and, if 1 cut anywhere about j from his brethren, covering with his side the 
it, I only make bad woi*He. In regard to its greater portion of a noble dunghill, and all its 
length, I wish it were as long again.’^ ‘ brother ! verdure native and imported. He crashed a few 
brother! never be worldly-minded,’ said tVe senior, measures of pcascods to cool his tusks; then 
' Follow my example : snip off it not a finger’s turned his pleasurable longitudinal ©yes far to- 
breadth, h^lf a finger’s breadfrn.’ ♦ ward the outer extremities of their sockets; and 

“ 'But,’ expostulated the other, 'wijl that savisfy leere(t fixedly and sarcastically at t.he highq)riefltfcv 
the gods?' ‘Who talked about them?’ placidly 8ui(i showing every tooth in each jaw. Other men 
the senior, ' It ks very unbecoming to haveliljcin might have feared them ; the high priests envied 
ahvays in our mouths : surely there are appointed them, seeing what order they were in, and what 
times for them. Let us contented with laying ^ploffs they were capable of. A great painter, 
the snippings on the altar, and thus showing the who flourished many olympiads ago, has, in his 
people our piety and condescension. They, and volume entitled the Canon, defined*thc lino of 
the gods also, will be just as well Satisfied, as if * beauty I It was herein its perfection : it followed 
we offered up a buttock of beef, with a bushel with winning obsequiousness every member, but 
of salt and the same quantity of wheaten flour delighted more especially to swim alfcng that 
’ placid and pliant curvqJLure on whici Nature lihd 

‘Well, if that Avill do . . and you know best,’ ranged the infpleinfciyfs of mastication. Pawing 
replied the other, ‘ so be it.’ Saying which ! with his cloven h9cl ^ he suddenly changed his 


words, he carefully and considerately snipped off 
as much in proportion (for he was shorter by an 
inch) as the elder ^ad done, yet leaving on his 


countenance from f,he contemplative to the 
wrathful. At one elbrt he rose up to his whole 
length, breadth, and highth : and they who had 


shoulders quite enough of materials to make ^ never ^^pen him e^rnest^ nor separate from the 
handsome cloaks for seven or eight stout-b^ilt common swine of the inclosure, with which he 
generals. ^ Away they both went, arm-in-arm, and ■ was in the habit of husking what was thrown to 
^Jien holding up their skirts a great deal higher him, could form no idea what a prodigious beast 
than was necessary, told the gods what they t><^ he was. TerribleVere the expressions of choler 
had been doing for tjem and their glory. About and comminatious vbieh burst forth from his 
the court of the temple the sacred swine #Bre fulminating tusks. • Brimanthus would have hid- 
lying in indolent composure : seeing which, the den his puny ofiTspring before them ; and Hercules 
brotherly twain began to commune with them, would have paused at the encounter. Thrice he 
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«aU«d«Iai^ totheli!gliip(ieBi».i tluiee h« gwoieiii | W 9 are ready to bear compbdntsat alt times,’ 

their own fttuared langu$ig6 thivt they were a couple ' added he^ 'and to redress any grievance at our 
oi^lhiores and impostors ; thrice he ixnpreca^d own. But beyond a doubt, if you continue to 
the worst maledictions on his own head if they raise your abominable outcries, some of the people 
had not violated the holiest of their vows, and are likely to hit upon two discoveries : first, that 
were not ready even to soil their gods. A tremor your lentils would be sufficient to make daily for 
ran throughout the whole body of tlio united every poor family a good wholesome porridge ; 
swine ; m awful was the adjuration 1 Even the and secondly, that your flesh, properly cured, 
. Oasteres themselves in some sort shuddered, n%t might hang up nicely against the forthcoming 
perhaps altogefJhef, at the solemn tone of its bean-season.' Pondering these mighty words, 
impiety ; for they had much experience in these the noble porker kept his eyes fixed upon him for 
matters. But anmng them was a Caster who some instants, then leaned forward dejectedly, then 
was calmer than the swearer, and more prudent tucked one foot under him, then another, cautious 
and conciliating than those he swore against, fb descend with dignity. At last he grunted (it 
Hearing this objurgation, he went blandly up to must for ever be ambigpous whether with despon- 
the sacred porker, and,* lifting the flap of lys dcncy or with resignation), pushed his U’^edgy 
right ear bet\ieen forefinger and •thumb wuth snout far within the straw subjacent, and sank 
all delfcacy and gcntlcrfess, ihus whispered into into that refuse which is granted to the just.” 
it: 'You do not in ycur heart believe that Timothens. Cousin! there are glimmerings of 
any of us are such fools as to sell oui;go(ls,‘ truth w'isdom sundry parts of this discourse, 
at least while wc have ^uch.a reserv# to fall back not unlike little broken shells entangled in dark 
upon.’ • ♦ * • ^ masses of ica-wxed. But I would rather you had 

"'Are we to be devouredj’^ried the noble continued to adduce fresh arguments to demon- 
porkef,^ twitching his car indignafftly from under stratc the bene^cence of the Deity, proving (if 
the«hand of the monitor. *Hush!’ /raid he, 3 "ou could) that our horses and dogs, faithful 
laying it again most sootliingly, I’ailicr farther servants and companions to us, and often treated 
from the tusks : ‘ hush ! sweet friend I Dc- cruelly, may recognise us hereafter, and we them, 
vourod'! 0 certiinlj^not : that is to say, not Wc have no authority fc^any such belief. 
aU : or, if all, not all at once. Indeed the holy Lucian. We have authority for thinking and 
men my brethren may perhaps be contented doing whatever is humane. Speaking of humanity, 
with taking a lii tle blood from each of you, it now occurs to me, I have lieard a report that 
entirely for the advantage of your health and some well-intentioned men of your religion so 
activity, and merely to compose a few' slender interpret the words or wishes of its founder, they 
black-puddings for the inferior monsters of the would abolish slavery throughout the empire, 
lemple, who latterly arc grown very exacting, and Timotheus. Such deductions have been drawm 
either ai'e, or pretend to be, hungry after they indeed from our Master’s doctrine ; but the saner 
have eaten a whole handful of acorns, swallowing part of u5 receive it metaphorically, and would 
1 am ashamed to say^hat a quantity of water to only set men free from the bonds of sin. For if 
wash them down. We do not grudge them it, as domestic slajjes »were manumitted, we should 
they^well know : but they appear to havt forgot- n^itlicr have a dinner dressed nor % bed made, 
ten bow recently no inconsiderable portion of this unless by our own children : and as to labour in 
bounty has been conferred. If wc, as they object^ thf fields, who would cultivate them in this hot 
tons, eat more, they ought to be aware that it is efim^jbe? AVe must import slaves from iEthiopia 
by no means for our gratification, since^we Jjavo and elsewhere, wheresoever they can be procured : 
abjured it before the gods, but to maintain the but the hardship lies liot on them; it lies on us, and 
dignity ef the priesthood, antf to exhibit the bears heavily ; for we must first buy them with 
beauty and utility of subordination.’ our money>» and then feed them ; and not only 

" The noble porker had beaten time with his must we maintain them while they arc hale and 
muscukr tail at many of thc^e periods; but again hearty and can servers, but likewise in sickness 
heart Ranted viail^, and he could bear no and (unless we^ can sell’ them for a trifle) in de- 
more. V • c crepitude. Do not imagine, my cousin, that we 

'"All this for our ! for our activity! are no better than enthusiasts, visionaries, sub- 
for our hq^lth ! Let usfcilone : we have health verters of order, and ready to roll society down 
- enough ; wo want no aftivity. Let us alone, into one flat surface. 

^ say again, or by the InSnortals I . ' Peace, Lucian. I thought you were maligned : I 

my son ! Your breath j,s valuable : evidently said so. % 

you have but little to spare : and what mortal Timotheus. When the subject was discussed in 
knows how soon the gods may demand the last 6br congregation, the meaner part of the people 
of it V w'ere much in favour of the abolition : but the 

" At the beginning of tkis exhortation, thoi ;hief priests and ministers absented themsel#s, 
worthy high priest had somewhat repressed the and gave no vote at all, deeming it secular, and 
ebullient choler of his refr/^^tory and pertinacious w-ying that in such matters the laws and customs 
disciple, by applying his flat soft palm to the «ig+ of the country ought to be observed. 

^jiCt-formod extremity of the snout. Lucian, Sevei^ of these chief priests and 
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ministers are robed in purple and fine linen, and humour ; for, if they ara» poor them^lves, they 
fare sumptuously every day. ©^oy the pleasure of discovering that*others are 

TiTnotheus, I have hopes of you now. no Wter off; and, if not poor, there ms the 

Lucian. Why so suddenly 1 consciousness of superiority. 

Timotheuj!. Because you have repeated those ** The fitvour I am about to ask of a man so 
blessipd words, which are only to be found in our wealthy and so liberal as you are,*’ said Aulus, ** is 
scriptures. extremely small : you can materially serve me, 

Lucian. There indeed I found them. But I without the slightest loss, hazard, or ifcconveni- 
also found in the same volume words of the ^me mice. In few words, my valise is empty : and to . 
speaker, declaring that the rich shall never see some ears an empty valise is 15uder and more 
his face in heaven. . discordant than a bagpipe : I can not say 1 like 

Timotheus. He does not always mean what you | the sound of it myself. Givcp me all the shreds 
think he does. ^ j and snippings you can spare* me. They will feel 

Lucian. How is this 1 Did he then direct his like clothes ; not exactly so to me and my person, 
discourses to none but men more intelligent than but to those who arc inquisitive, and who may be 
I am 'i importumite^’* • 

Timotheus. Unless he gave you understanding The tailor laugher, And disteffded both arms 
for the occasion, they might mislead you. of Aulus with his ^unificencc. Soon was the 

Lucian. Indeed ! ^ valise well filled aiul rammed down. Plenty of 

Timothem. Unquestionab^. For instance, he boys .were in readiness to carry it to the boat, 
tells us to take no heed of to-morrow ; he tells us , Aulus wave\i them looking at some angrily, 
to share equally all our worldly goAds : but we*| at others suspic^ouslyf Boardiftg the skiff, he 
know that we can not be respected unless we lowered his treSfSUfo with care and caution, stag- 
bestow due care on our possessions, and that not I gering^ a littl^ at the weight, and shirking it 
only the vulgar but the well-educated esteem u.s • gently*on de(jk, with his car against it : and then, 
in proportion to the gifts of fortune. finding all safe and compact, he sate on it ; but 

Lucian. Theeclectiq philosophy is most flourish- as tenderly as a pullet on her first eggs. When 
ing among you Christians. You lake whatever he w’as landed, his caro (i^as bven greater, and * 
suits your appetites, and reject the rest. whoever came near him was warned off with loud 

Timotheus. Wc are not half so rich as the vociferations. Anxiously as the other passen- 
priests of Isis, Give us their possessions; and we gers were invited by the innkeepers to give their# 
will not sit idle as they do, but be able and ready houses the preference, Aulus was importuned 
to do incalculable good to our fellow-creatures. most : the others were only beset ; he was borne 
Lucian. I have never seen great possessions off* in triiimpliant captivity. He brdered a bed- 
cxcite to great alacrity. Usually they enfeeble room, and carried his valise with him ; he ordered 
the sjnnpathics, and often overlie apd stnother a bath, and carried with him his valise. He 
them. started up from the company at dinner, struck 

Timotheus. Our religion is founded less on his forehead, and cried out,i»^ "V^hcre is my valise P* 
sympathies, than on miraclbs. * Cousin! you “Wc are hone.st men here:” replied the host, 
smile most when you ought to be rno§t serious: “ You^'liave left it, sir, in your chamber :»whetc 

Lucian. I was smiling at the thought of one^^ else indeed should you leave it 
whom I would recimmend to your especial no^met [ “Honesty is seated on your brow,” exclaimed 
as soon as you disinherit the priests of Isia. lie Aulus : “but there are few to be trusted in the 
may perhaps bo refractory; for he pretends w^yld -A^e live in. I now believe I can eat.” And 
(the knave !) to work miracles. he gave a sure token of the belief that was in him, 

Timotheus. Impostor I who is he 1 not without a sWt now and then and finger at 

Lucian. Aulus of Pelusiuin. Idle And dissolute, his ear, as if he heard somebody walking in the 
he never gained anything honestly but a scourg- direction of his bed-chamber. Now began his 
ing, if indeed he ever inado, what he long merited, first miracle : for how he contrived to ^ick up, 
this acquisition. Unable to run* into debt where from time to time, a lime money. Hn the prts- 
he was known, he came over to Alexandria. sence of his h«st aiJdyfellow-lodgers, he threw a 
Timotheus. I know him : I know him well, few obols, nogligentfi/'and indifferently, among 
Here, of his own accord, he has bet^en himself the beggars. “ Theslj poor creatur^,” said he, 
to a new and regular life. ‘ know a new comer fcs well as the gnats do : in 

Lucian. He will presently wear it out, or make | one half-hour I am half-ruined by them ; and tlj^is 
it sit easier on his shoulders. My metaphor brings | daily.” 

me to my story. Having nothing to carry w^h Nearly a month'^had elapsed since his arrival, 
him beside an empty valise, he resolved on filling and no account of board and lodging had been deli- 
ij with somewhat, however worthless, lest, seeing vered or called for. Suspicion at length arose in the 
his utter destitution, and hopeless of payment, jpI host whether he reiHlly was rj^h. When another 
receiver of lodgers should refuse to admit him I man’s honesty is doubted, the doubter’s is soxne* 
into the hostelrj*. Accordingl}’^, he went to«*a [ times in jeopardy.^ ^The host was tempted to 
tailor s, and began to joke about his poverty, unsew the valise. To his amazement and horror 
Nothing is more apt to bring people into good- 1 he found only shreds within it. However, he wa# 
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det6rmme4 to be caatious^ and to oonBult bis bow ungenerous! bow hardened in unbelief! 
wife, wbo, although a Ottristian like Aulus, and Reason is a bladder on which you may paddle 

* much ediiied by his discourses, might dissent like a child as you swim in summer waters • ,^t, 
frfin him in regard to a community of goods, at when the winds rise and the waves roughen, it 
least in her o^vn household, and might defy him slips from under you, and you sink : yes, 0 

• to prove by any authority that tlie doctrine was Lucian, you sink into a gulf whence you never 
meant for innkeepers. Aulus, on his return in can emerge. 

the evei^ng, found out that his valise had been Lucian. I deem those the wisest who exert the 
opened. Hehurriedback, threw its contents into Soonest their own manly strength, now with the 

• *the canal, and, l^rj;owing an old cloak, he tuckdil stream and now against it, enjoying the exercise 

it up under his dress, and returned. Nobody in fine weather, venturing out in foul, if need be, 
had seen him enter or come back again, nor was yet avoiding not only rocks and whirlpools, but 
it immediately that his host or hostess were will- also shallows. In such a light, my cousin, I look 
ing to appear. But, after he had called them your dispensations. 1 shut them out as we 

' loudly for some time, they entered his apart- shut out winds blowing from the desert; hot, 
mont ; and he thus addressed the woman. debilitating, oppressive, laden with impalpable 

** 0 Euchari^! no wor^s are requisite to con- sands and pungent salts, and inflicting an incur- 
vinco you (firm as you are in the faith) of eternal able blindness. 

verities, however mysterious. t But your unhappy Thnotlu tuf. Well, cousin Lucian ! I can bear all 
husband has betrayed his incredulity in regard you say while you arc not Avitty. Let me bid you 
to the most awful. If my prayers, (jpered^up in farewell in this hapfy interval, 
our holy temples all dhyjobg, have^ been heard,^ Lucian. Is it not serious and sad, 0 my cousin, 
and that they have been hedrd J feel within me that what ftie Deity hath Avillcd to lie incompre- 
th^ blessed certainty, somethhi^^miraculous has hensiblc in his mysteries, we should fall upon with 
boc^ vouchsafed for the conversion of thi^ miser- tooth and nail,* and ferociously growl over, or 

able sinner. Until the present li^ur, the valise ignorantly dissect ? 

before you was filled with precious relics from the Tkmtkewi. Ho! now you come to be serious 
apparel of saints^ and martyrs, fresh as when on and sad, there are hopo^f you. Truth always 
them,” True, by Jove !” said tlic husband to him- begins or ends so. 

self. ** Within the present hour,” continued Aulus, l/unan. Undoubtedly. But I think it more 

‘Hliey are united into one raiment, signifying reverential to abstain from that which, with what- 

* our own union, our own restoration.” ever cflbrt, I should never understand. 

He drew forth the cloak, and fell on his face. Timol/ieus. You are lukewarm, my cousin, you 
Eucharis fell^also, and kissed •‘the saintly head are lukewarm. A most dangerous state, 
prostrate before her. The host’s eyes were opened, Lucian. For milk to continue in, not for men. 
and he bewailed his hardness of heart. Aulus is 1 woijd not fain be frozen or scalded, 
now occupied in strengthening his faith, not with- Thimtimts. Alas 1 you are blind, my SAveot 
out an occasional support to the wife’s : all three cousin ! 

live together in iildty,* Lucian. Well ^ do not open my eyes with 

^ TimoUmis. And do you make a joke^ven of pincers, nor^compose for them . a ocollyrium of 
ihi&f Will you never cease from the habitude 1 spurge. 

Lucian. Too soon. The farther we descenj^j^ ^lay not men eat and drink and talk together, 
into the vale of years, the fewer illusions accom- ^a«d perform in relation one •to another all the 
pany us : W'e have little inclination, li^/le time, dutieS of social life, whose opinions are different 
for jocularity and laughter. Light things^ire on things immediately under their eyes ? If 
easily det|i*ched from us, and wo iihA'kc off heavier they can and do, surely they may as easily on 
as wo can. Instead of levity, we are liable to things equally above the comprehension of each 
moroseness : for always near the grave there are party. The wisest and most virtuous man in 
more b^j^ars than flowers, umless wo plant them the whole extent of the Roman empire is Plu- 
^urselves, our frien^ supply them. tarch of Cherqpeea : ^gt Plutarch holds a firm 

Timothms. Thinkin^hus, do you continue to belief in the existence of I know not hoAv many 
dissemble or to distort truth 1 The shreds gods, every one of whom has committed noto- 
are become a cable for we faithful. That they rious misekmeanors. The nearest to the Che- 
were miraculously turned ?ito one entire garment romean inlirtue and wisdom is Trajan, who holds 
who shall gainsay 1 Ho^^ many hath it already all the gods dog-cheap. These two men are friends, 
flothed with righteousness ! Happy men, casting If either of them were influfl|iced by your religion, 
their doubts away before^ U I Who knows, 0 as inculcated and practised by priesthood, he 
cousin Lucian, but on some future day you your- Aiould be the enemy of the other, and wisdom and 
self >vill invoke the merciful interposition of virtue would plead for the delinquent in vain. 

1 ^ When your religion had existed, as you tell ps, 

Lucian* Possiblp: for if ever I fall among’* about a century, Caius Csecilius,*" of Novum 
.thieves, nobody is likelier be at the head of Gpmum, was Proconsul 4n Bithynia. Trtyan, 

them. • • - 

TiTnotheuB, Uncharitable man I hoAv suspicious! « The younger Pliny. 
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the mildest a&d most equitable of mankind, 
desirous to remove from them, as far as might be, 
the hatred and invectives of those whose old reli- 
gion was assailed by them, applied to Csscilius 
for information on their behaviour as good citi- 
zens. The ifeply ofCiecilius was fe-vourable. Had 
Tnyan applied to the most eminent and authori- 
tative of the sect, they would certainly have 
brought into jeopardy all who differed in one tittle 
from any point of their doctrine or discipline. For 
the thorny and bitter aloe of dissension required 
less than a century to flower on the steps of your 
temple. 

Hmotheus, You are already half a Christian, fei 
exposing to the world the vanities both of philo- 
sophy and of power. 

Lucian. 1 have done no such thing: I have 
exposed the vanities of the philosophising and 
the powerful. Philosophy is admirable; and 
Power may be glorious : the one conduces to truth, 
the other has nearly all the ^means of conlfcrring 
peace and happiness, but it U8ually,,^nd indeed, 
almost always, takes a contrary direction. I have 
ridiculed the futility of speculative minds, only 
when they would pave the clouds instead of the 
streets. To see distant things better than near, 
is a certain proof of a defective sight. The people 
I have held in derisioU never turn their eyes to 
what they can see, but direct them continually 
where nothing is to be seen. And this, by their 
<li8cix)les, is called the sublimity of speculation ! 
There is little merit acquired, or force exhibited, 
in blowing off a feather that would settle on my 
nose : and this is all I have done in regard to the 
philosophers : but I claim for myself the appro- 
bation of humanity, in having shown the true 
dimensions of the great. The highest ( f them 
are no higher than my tunic ; but they are high 
enough to trample on the neckp of Jhose wretches 
who throw* themselves on the ground befpre 
them. ‘ 

Timoihem. Was Alexander of Macedoutjia 
higher 1 <■ 

Lucian. What region of the earth, what city, 
what theatre, what library, what private study, 
hath he enlightened ? If you are silent, 1 may 
well be. It is neither my philosopfiy nor your 
religion which casts the blood and bones of men 
in their faces, and insists on the most reverence 
for those who have inad^ {he mopt unhappy. If 
the Romans scourged by the hands of children 
the schoolmaster who would have betrayed them, 
how greatly more deserving of flageljation, from 
the same quarter, are those hundr^s of peda- 
gogues who deliver up the intellects of youth to 
such immoral revelled and mad murderers ! They 
would punish a thirsty child for purloining a 
bunch of grapes from a vineyard, and the saiXe 
men on the same day would insist on his reverence 
fd the subverter of Tyre, the plunderer of Baby-^ 
Ion, and the incendiary of Persepolis. And are 
these men teachers ] aie these men philosopher^ ? 
\re these men priests 1 Of all the curses that ever 
afflicted the earth, 1 think Ahvandcr was the 


worst Kever was he in so little miaclSef as wmi 
he was murdering his ^ends. 

* Timothem. Yet he built this very city ; A nq|^le 
and opulent one when Rome was of huiim and 
rushes. . 

Ludan. He built it ! I wish, 0 Timotheus t he had 
been as well employed as the stone-cutters or the 
plasterers. No, no : the wisest of architec|s planned 
^e most beautiful and commodious of cities, by 
which, under a rational government and equitable 
laws, Africa might have been civilised to the 
centre, and the palm have extended her conquests 
through the remotest desert.. Instead of wMch, a 
dozen of Macedonian thieves rifled a dying 
drunkard and murdered his children. In process 
of time, another drunkard reeled hitherward from 
Rome, made an easy jnistake jn mistaking a 
palace for a brothel, permitted a stripling boy to 
beat him soundly, and a serpent to receive the 
last caresses of his paramour. 

Shame i^on his^oriai^B and pedagogues for 
exciting the worst passions of youth by the display 
of such false gbnes ! If your religion hath any 
truth or influec^c,* her. professors will extmguish 
the piomontory lights, which only a!luic» to 
breakers. They will be assiduous in teaching the 
young and ardent that great abilities do not con- 
stitute great men, without the right and unre- 
mitting application of them; and that, in the 
sight of Humanity and Wisdom, it is better to 
erect one cottage than to demolish a hundred^.. 
cities. Down to the present day wo have been 
taught little else than falsehood. We have been 
told to do this tfiing and that : we^iave been told 
wc shall be punished unless we do : but at the 
same time we are shown by the finger that pros- 
perity and glory, and the esteem of all about us, 
rest upon other and very different foundations. 
Now, do the ears or the eyes seduce the most 
easily i.nd lead the most directly to the ^eari] 
^But both eyes and ears are won over, and alike 
are persuaded to corrupt us. 

Timotheus. Cousin Lucian, I was leaving you 
with th^ strangest of all notions in my head. I 
be^an to think for a moment that you doubted my 
sincerity in the leligion I profess ; and that a man 
of your admirable good sense, and at your ad- 
vanced age, could reject that only sustenance which 
supports us through the grave into etemgl life. 

Ludan. I am the mo^'^ docile andf practicabk 
of men, and n^ver W what people set before 
me : for if it is breadth U is good for my own use ; 
if bone or bran, it wig do for my dog or mule 
But, although you kjlow my weakness and faci- 
lity, it is unfair to exp^^ct 1 should have admitt^ 
at once what the followers, and personal frien& 
of your Master, for® a* long time hesitated to re- 
ceive. I remember to have read in one of the 
early commentators, that his disciples them- 
, selves* could not awallow the miracle of the 
loaves ; and one who wrote ihore recently says^ 
thai even his brethren did not believe f in him 

« Mark Vi. t John vii. 
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^mothSis. Vet finally^ when they have looked believed, as nearly all nations do, in dilTerent 
over each * other’s accounts, they cast them up, ranks and orders of superhuman beings : and 
aiiA mi^^e them all tally in the main sum ; and perhaps he thought (but 1 never vas in his con- 
if one dibits an article, the next supplies its place hdence or counsels) that the higher were rather 
with a commodity of the same value. What in communication with the next .to them in 
would you have 1 But it is of little use to argue Intellectual faculties, than with the most remote, 
on religion with a man who, professing his readi- To me the suggestion appears by no means 
nesS to bSlieve, and even his credulity, yet dis- irrational, that, if wo are managed or cared for 
.believes in miracles. • at all, by beings wiser than ourselves (which in 

Liusian, 1 shohldf be obstinate and perverse if truth would be no sign of any great wisdom in 
I disbelieved^ in the existence of a thing for no them), it can only be by such as are very far 
better reason than because I never saw it, and from perfection, and who indulge us in the corn* 
can not understand * its operations. Do you be- mission of innumerable faults and follies, for their 
lieve, 0 Timotheus, that Perictione, the mother own speculation or amusement, 
of Plato, became his mother by the sole agency of TintotKc iui. There is only one such ; and he is 

Apollo’s divine spirit, under the phantasm of the Devil. 

that god ^ • Lujdan. If he delights in our wickedness, 

Timolheus. I indeed believ<^ such absurdities ! which you believe, he must be incomparably the 
Lucian. You touch me on a vital part if you happiest of beings, which you do not believe, 
call an absurdity the religion or philosophy in No god of Epicurus^rests his elbow on his arm- 
which I was educated. • Anaxalides, 4nd Clcara- chair with less energetic exertion or discompo- 
gus, and Speus^ppus, his^wn ^phew, assert it. %re. • 

Who should know better than th(]^ 1 Timothms. We lead holier and purer lives' than 

Where are their proofs ? such ignorant i^ortals as are not living under 

I would not be so indelicate* as to Grace. 

require them on such an occasion. A short time Lndan. I also live under Grace, 0 Timotheus I 
ago I conversed with an old centurion, who was and I venerate her for the pleasures I have re- 
in service by the 8ide*of Vespasian, when Titus, ccived at her hands. I rfo not believe she has 
and many officers and soldiers of the army, and quite deserted me. If my grey hairs are unat- 
many- captives, were present, and who saw one j tractive to her, and if the trace of her fingers is 
%Eleazar put a ring to the nostril of a demoniac (as | ost in the wrinkles of my forehead, still I some* 
the patient was called) and draw the demon out times am told it is discernible even on the latest 
of it. ^ and coldest of my writings. 

Timotheus. t\nd do you pretend to believe Timotheus. You are wilful in misapprehension, 
this nonsense 1 The Grace of which 1 speak is adverse to plea- 

Lucian. I only believe that Vespasian and sure aiBi ixnpurity. 

Titus had nothing to gain or accomplish by the LuciSi. Kightly do you separate impurity\nd 
miracle ; and that^ Elq^zar, if he had been de- pleasure, which indeed soon fly asunder when the 
tected in a trick by two acute men and several improvident Wiould* unite them. BuJ never be- 
thbusaiid enemies, had nothing to look fffiward liewe that tc^nderness of heart signifies corruption 
to but a cross; the only piece of upholstery forW morals, if you happen to find it (which in- 
which Judea seems to have either wood or work- ^ee<f is unlikely) in the directicfi you have taken : 
men, and which are as common in that coun- on tha contrary, no two qualities are oftener 
try as direction-posts are in any other. * ^ found together, on mij^d as on matter, than hard- 

Timotiheuf. The Jews are a stiff-necked people, ness and lubricity. 

LwAan. On such occasions, no (foubt. Believe me, cousin Timotheus, when we come 

Timotheus. Would you, 0 Lucian, be classed to eighty years of age we are all Essenes. In 
among the atheists, like Epicurus 1 our kingdom of heaven there is no manying 

AteciaH. It lies not at my discretion what name or giving in marriage and austerity in our- 
sBall be gifen me at j^sent or hereafter, any selves, when Nature hoWs over us the sharp 
more than it did at my i&xiki. But I wonder at instrument with which Jupiter operated on Sa- 
the ignorance and precipitiihey of those who call turn, makes us austere to others. But how 
Epicurus an atheist. He sbw on the same earth happens it ffiat you, both old and young, break 
with himself a great variety ) of inferior creatures, every bond which connected you anciently with 
sopae possessing more sensibility and more the Essenes 1 Not only do you many (a highth of 
thoughtfulness than others. ^ Analogy woqjd lead wisdom to which I never have attained, altiiough 
so contemplative a reasoner to the conclusion, in others I commend it), but you never shi^e 
that if many were inferior and in sight, others your substance with the poorest of your oommu- 
ndght be superior and out of sight. He never nity, as they did, nor live simply and frugall;^ 
disbelieved in the existence oP»the gods ; .he only etor purchase nor employ slaves, nor refuse rtox 
disbelieved that they troubled their heads with and offices in the state, no^ abstain from litiga* 
our eoncems. Have they pine of their own ? tion, nor abominate and execrate the wounds 
If they are happy, does their happiness depend and cruelties of war. The Essenes did all this, 
on us, comparatively so imbecile and vile ? He and greatly more, if Josephus and Philo, whose 

1)2 
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political and religious tenets are opposite to hearted men who refuse to hear the ^^o^d of the 
thein^ are credible and trust-worthy. Lord. 

^Timothem. Doubtless you would also wish us * Lucian, The hard-hearted knowing thij^of ^e * 
to retire into the desert^ and eschew the conver- tender-hearted, and receiving the declaration from 
sation oi mankind. their own lips, will refuse to hear the word of the 

Ludan, No indeed ; but I would wish the Lord all their lives, 
greater part of your people to eschew mine, for Timotfieus. Well, well ; it can not be helped. I 
they bring all the worst of the desert with them see, cousin, my hopes of obtaining a litt^ of yOur 
wherever they enter ; its smothering heats, its distance in your own pleasant way are disap-, 
blinding sands, its sweeping suffocation. Re- pointed : but it is something to have conceived u ' 
turn, to the pure spirit of the Essenes, with- better hope of saving your soul, from your readi- 
•‘ut their asceticism ; cease from controversy, ness to acknowledge your beli^jf in miracles, 
and drop party designations. If you will not Lucian. Miracles have existed in all ages iind 
do this, do less, and be merely what you profeSs in all religions. Witnesses to some of them have 
to be, which is quite eqpugh- for an honest, a been numerous ; to others of them fewer. Occa- 
virtuous, and a religious man. sionally the witnesses Imvc been disinterested in 

Tiinotheus, Cousin Lucian, I did not come the result. * *• , 

hither to receive a lecture from youc^ Timotheus. Noav ^indeed you speak truly and 

Lucian. I have often given a dinner to a wisely, 
friend who did not come to ^inc with mb. Liifian. But sometimes the most honest and 

Tiinoiheiis. Then, I trust, you gave him .some- the most q^iiescent Rave, either been unable or 
thing better for dinner than hay-siVt and dan-^ unwilling to pusl^ iRenj^olves so forward as to see 
dclions. If you will not assist us in nettling clearly and disiAuctly the whole of the operation ; 
our enemies a little for their absurdities and and have listened to some knave who felt^i plea- 
impositions, let me entreat you, however, to let sure in‘ deluding their credulity, or some tther 
us alone, and to make no remarks on us. I who himself ^(vas either an enthusiast or a dupe, 
myself run into no extravagances, like the ! It also may have happened in the ancient reli- 
Essenes, washing andVasting, and retiring into I gions, of Egypt for instance, or of India, or even 
solitude. I am not called to them : when 1 | of Greece, that narratives have been attributed to 
am, I go. I authors who never heard of them ; and have, been 

Lucian. I am apprehensive the Lord may j circulated by honest men who firmly believed <; 
afflict you with deafness in that ear. | them ; by half-honest, who indulged their vanity 

Timothevs. Nevertheless, I am indiflerent to ' in becoming members of a novel and bustling 
the world, and all things in it. This, I tru.st, . society ; and by utterly dishonest, who, having 
you will acknowledge to be true religion and ! no other means of rising above the shoulders of 
true philosophy. *• ! the vulgar, threw dust into their eyes and made 

Lucian. That is not philosophy whfch*hetrays | them stoop, 
an iiidifrereiicc to those for whose benefit i)hilo- 1 TmwthauH. Ila ! the rogjies ^ It is nearly all 
BOpliy was designed ; and thf'>sc jirc the whole over with them. 

human race” But I hold it to bo the most pn- Luc9»n. Let us hope so. Partheuius a^d tko 
philosophical thing in the world, to call away Roman poet Ovidius Naso, have related the trans- 
men from useful occupations and mutual hclji*, t(fpforniations of sundry men, women, and gods, 
profitless speculations and acrid controversfos. Timotheus. Idleness ! Idleness ! I never read 
Censurable enough, and contemptible too, is that su^ lykig authors. 

supercilious philosopher, stfecringly sedate, who Lucian. I myself have seen enough to inclino 
narrates in full and flowing periods the pcrsecu- me toward a b^ief in them. • 

tions and tortures of a fellow-man, ^ed astray by Timotheus. You ? Why ! you have always been 
his credulity, and ready to die in the assertion of thought an utter infidel ; and now you are run- 
what in his soul he believes to be the truth. But ning, hot and heedless as any mad dom, to the 
hardly less censurable, hardly lees contemptible, opposite extreme \ f f 

is the tranquilly arrogant sectarian, who denies Lucian. I have lived Ip see, not indeed one man, 
that wisdom or honesty can exist beyond the but certainly one anjpal turned into another: 

limits of his own ill-lighted cliamber.j nay, great numbers. M have seen sheep with the 

Timotheus. What 1 is he sanguinary ? most placid faces infcio morning, one nibbling 

Lucian. Whenever he can bo, he is ; and he the tender herb with ml its dew upon it ; anolh^, 
always has it in his ^ower to be even worse than negligent of its own sustenance, and giving "it 
that : for he refuses his custom to the industrious copiouwy to the toftering lamb aside it. 
and honest shopkeeper who has been tau^t Timotheus. How pretty ! half poetical ! 
to think differently from himself, in matters Lucian. In the heat of the day I saw the veiy 
which he has had no leisure to study, and h^^i same sheep tearing off each otheris fleeces with 
which, if he had enjoyed that leisure, he would ' long teeth and longer claws, 9hd imitating so ad- 
have been a less in(flistrious and a less expert mirably the howl olp wolves, that at last the wolves 

artificer. came down on the2i in a body, and lent thei? 

Timotheus. We can not countenance those hard- best assistance at the general devouring. Whai 
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in more femarkable, the people of the villages stomachs, ate the little that was left, said piously 
seemed to enjoy the sport ; and, instead of attack* and from the bottom of their hearts what you 
t^e wolves, waited until they had filled tBeii call gi'ace, and went home singing and piping. 
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Agmm, If a boy could ever be found so beautl* Agnes. But you are not afraid, 
ful and so bashful, I should have taken you fona , Jeanne. Healthy and strong, yet always too 
boy about fifteen years old. Really, and without timorous, a few seasons ago I fled away from the low- 
flattery, I think you very lovely. ^ ings of a young steer, if he ran opposite ; I awaited 

Jeanne. I hoped shall be greatly more so. not the butting of a full-grown kid ; the barking 
^gnes. Nay, nay : do not expect to improve, of a house-dog at our neighbour’s gate turned me 
except a little in manner. Manner is the fruit, pale as ashes. And (shame upon me !) I scarcely 
blushes are the blossom : these must fall off before ■ dared kiss the child, when he called on me with 
the fruit sets. burning tongue in the pestilence of a fever. 

Jeanne, B^Wod’s help, I may tje soon more Agnes. No wonder ! A creature in a fever I 


what a frightful thing I 
Jeanne. It would be were it not so piteous. 
Agnes. And didgyou kiss it'l Did you really 
I kiss the lips] 

Jeannc.9\ fancied mine would refresh them a 


2 omely in the eyes of m*en. ^ 

Agnes. Ha! ha 1 even in piety there is a spice 
of vanity. The woman can only ccasCfl, to be 
the woman when an^ls have disi^bed her in j 
Paradise. • • 

Jeanne. I shall be far from liveliness, even in i little, 
my ow]j eyes, until I execute thff will of God in ! Agnes. And/lid they] I should have thought 
thc^lehverance of his people, * ■ mine could do but trifling good in such cases. 

Agnes. Never hope it. * ; Jeanne. Alas ! when 1 believed I had quite 

Jeanne. The deliverance that is never hoped ^ cooled them, it was deat^had done it. 
seldom comes. We Conquer by hope and trust, j Agnes. Ah ! this is courage. 

Agnes. Be content to have luimbled the i^roud , Jeanne. The courage of the weaker sex, inhe- 
islanders. 0 how 1 rejoice that a mere child has rent in us all, but as deficient in me as in any, 
done so. until an infant taught me my duty by its cries. 

Jeanne. A child of my ago, or younger, chas- ■ Yet never have 1 quailed in the front of the fight, 
tised the Philistines, and smo(^ down the giant where I directed our ranks against the bravest, 
their leader. . j God pardon me if 1 err ! but 1 believe his Spirit 

Agnes. But Talbot is a giant of another mould : flamed within my breast, strengthened my arm, 
his will is immovable, his power is irresistible, liis and 18d on to victory. 

word of command is (7ongMcr. | Ag fies. Say not so, or they will bum thee alive, 

Jeanne. Itshajj bej|ieard no longer. The tem- ' poor child ! 
pest of battle drowns it in English blood. i Why fiillcst thdh before me 1 I have some power 

• A[^/i€S. Poor simpleton ! The Englfl?h will ! indeed, buj< in this extremity I could little help 
recover from the stupor of their , fright, believing thee. The priest never releases the victim, 
thee no longer to be a sorceress. Did ever sworoj What! how! thy counteniuce is radiant with 
or spear intimidate them] Hast thou never heard a*lic£uvcnly joy: thy humility is like an angel’s 
of Creci? hast thou never heard of Agincciirt] ^ast ; at the feet of God : I Jim unworthy to behold it. 
thou never heard of Poictiers] where the chivalry | Rise, Jeanne, rise T 

of France was utterly vanquislfed by sick and | Jeanne: Martyrdom too ! The reward were 
starving men, one against five. The French are I too great f«r such an easy and glad obedience, 
the eagle’s plume, the English arc his talon. ^ France will become just and righteous : Prance 
Jeanne. The talon and the plume shall change ' will praise the Lord far her delivenmce. 
places: t I Agne^. Swedt enthusfest ! I am confident, I am 

Agnes. Too confident • • \ certain, of thy innocence. 

Jeanne. 0 lady ! is anyohietioo confident in God] ; Jeanne. O.Lady Agnes ! 

Agrm. We may mistakfa his guidance. Already I Agms. Vhy fixest thou thy eyes on me so 
not only the whole host of the English, but many I piteously ] Why sobbest thou ] thou, to whom 
q( our wisest and most authoritative churchmen, | the representation of an ijpminent death to be 
believe you on their consci^ces to act upder the | apprehended for thee, left unfroubled, joyous, exult- 
instigation of Satan. * I i^. Speak ; tell me. 

J mnTt^. What country or what creature has the ' Jeanne. I must. This also is commanded me. 
Evil-one ever saved] With what has he tempted You believe me innocent ] ^ 

me ] with reproaches, with setm, with weaiy days; Agnes. In truth I do : why then look abashed ] 
with slumberloss jbghts, with doubts, distrusts, Alas! alas! could I mistajpe the reason] I spoke 
and dangers, with absence ^om all who cherish o# innocence ! 

me,wi1^immodest soldierly language, and perhaps Leave me, leave me. Return another time, 

an untimely and a cruel death. I Follow thy vocation. 
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Jeanm, Agnes Sorel I be thou more thaninno- 1 Agnea, We must never talk of theii^ duties to 
cent, if innocence is denied thee. In the name of our princes. 

the Almighty, I call on thee to earn his mercy. tFmnne. Then we omit to do much of oug owjj. 

Agnea, I implore it incessantly, by day, by It is now mine : but above all it is yours, 
night. Agnea. There are learned and religious men 

Jeanna. Serve him as thou mayest best serve him ; who might more properly, 
and thy tears, I promise thee, shall soon be less Jeanne* Are these learned and religious men in 
bitter than those which are dropping on this the court! Pray tell me ; since, if they aee, seeing 
jewelled hand, and on the rude one which has h^w poorly they have sped, 1 may peradventure, 
dared to press it. however unwillingly, however blameably, abate a 

Agnea. What can I, what can I do! little of my reverence for learning, and look for 

Jeanne, Lead the king back to his kingdom. pure religion in lower places. ♦ 

Agnea* The king is in France. Agnea, They are modest ; and they usui^ 

Jeanne, No, no, no. ask of me in what manner they may best please 

Agnea, Upon my word pf honour. their master. 

Jeanne, And at such a time, 0 Heaven ! in idle- Jeanne, They believe -then that your affeotioxL 
ness and sloth ! is proportiontiil to the power you possess over him. 

Agnea, Indeed no. He is busy ^ (this is the I have hoard comp^lntET that it is usually quite 
hour) in feeding and instructing two young hawks, the contrary. But cW such great men be loved I 
Could you but see the little miscreants, how they And do you love him ! Why do you sigh so ! 
dare to bite and claw and tug at him. He never Agnes. Liiib is but^igh^. and when they oeasc, 
hurts or scolds them for it; he is so goo^d-natured : '^tis over. , i* o 

he even lets thein draw blood; he is so very Jeanne. Nownleign to answer me: do you truly 
brave ! love him ! & 

Running away from France ! Who could have Agne6. Prom my soul ; and above it 
raised such a report 1 Indeed he is here. He never Jeanne. Thun save him. 

thought of leaving the country : and his affairs Lady ! I am grieved at your sorrow, although 

are becoming more anV more prosperous ever it will hereafter be a source of joy unto you. The 
since the battle. Can you not take my assevera- purest water runs from the hardest rock. Neither 
tion ! Must I say it 1 he is now in this very house, worth nor wisdom come without an effort ; ,and 
Jeanne. Then not in France. In Prance all patience and piety and salutary knowledge spring 
love their country. Oilers of our kings, old men up and ripen from under the harrow of affliction, 
tell us, have been captives ; but less ignominously. Before there is wine or there is oil, the grape 
Their enemies have respected their misfortunes must be trodden and the olive must be pressed, 
and their honour. I sec you arc framing in your heart the reso- 

Agnea. The English have always been merciful lution. 
and generous. ' Agms. My heart can admit nothing but his 

Jeanm. And will you be less generous, less image. ^ 

merciful! m Jeanne. It must fall thence at last. 

Agnaa, I?' , Agnexi, Alas I alasl Time loosens man’s ^ffeos 

Jeanne. You ; the beloved of Charlek fJons. I may become unworthy. In the sweetest 

Agnaa. This is tof. confident. No, no : do iwot [%ower there is much that is not fragrance, and 
draw back : it is not too confident : it is only too which transpires when the freshness has passed 
reproachful. But your actions have given you awajr. a 

authority. I have, nevertheleks, a right to demand Alas ! if he should ever cease to love me ! 

of you what creature on earth I have ever treated Jeanne, Alas .^-if God should I « 

ignominiously or unkindly. .. Agnea. Then indeed he might afllict me with 

Jeanne. Your beloved ; your king. , so grievous a calamity. 

Agnea. Never. I owe him all I have, all Jeanna. And nond worse after 1 © 

J am. o • Agnea. What can thor^ je 1 Q ^ 

Jeanne. Too true ! But let him in return owe O Heaven ! naprey U m /rcy ! 
to you, 0 Lady Agnes, eternal happiness, eternal Jeanne, Resolve tQj;>e4^ it : one hour suffices, 
glory. Condescend to labor with the humble j Agnea. I am lost. Leave me, leave me, 
handmaiden of the Lord, in fixing his ^throne and Jeanne. Do we leave the lost? Are they 

delivering his people. beyond our care ? Remember who died forthon^ 

Agnea. I can not fi^ht : I abominate war. and theip only. 

Jeanne. Not more than I do; but men love it, Agnea, You Bubdhe'‘me. Spare me : I would 
Agnea, Too much. only collect my thoughts. 

Jeanna. Often too much, for often unjustly. t/mnne. Cast them away. Fresh herbage springs 
Bdv when God’s right-liand is visible in the van- /rom under the witk^red. Bo strong, and, if you 
guard, we who are called mqst follow. love, be generous. Is it morfe^ glorious to make 

Agtm. I dare not ; indeed I dare not. ^ a captive than to redeem one? 

Jeanne, You dare not? you who dare withhold Agnea, Is he in daSiger ! 0 ! . . you sec all 

the king from his duty ! things . . is he ? is he ? is he ? 
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ecwMieTjFroxn non6 buf you. in the king to expose his person in .)attle, until we 

Agnes. *God, it is evident, has given to thee have supplicated and appeased them, 
altne the power of rescuing both him and France. Jeanne, One hour of self-denial, one hour of 

He has bestowed on thee the mightiness of virtue, stem exertion against the assaults of passion, out- 
JeawM, Believe, and prove thy belief, that he values a life of prayer, 
lias loft no little of it still in thee. Agnes, Prayer, if many others will pray with us, 

Agnes, When we have lost our chastity, we can do all things. I will venture to raise up that 
have lost%ll, in his sight and in man's. But man arm which has only one place for its repose : T 
.is unforgiving, God is merciful. will steal away from that undivided pillow, fra- 

* Jeanne. I am^so* ignorant, I know only a part grant with fresh and unextinguiahable love, 
of my duties : yet those which my Maker has Jeanne, Sad earthly thoughts I 
taught me I am earnest to perform. Ho teaches Agnes. You make them sad, you can not make 
me- that divine love has less influence over the them earthly. There is a divinity in a love de- 
heart tfhA.Ti human : he teaches me that it ought scending from on high, in theirs who can see into 
to have more : finally, he commands me to an- the heart and mould it to their wdll. 
nounce to the^not his anger, but bis will. Jeanne. Has man that power? 

uiflmes. ’Declttreit; 0 declare it. *I do believe Agnes. Happy, happy girl 1 to ask it, and 
his holy word is deposited in ^hy bosom, unfeignedly. » 

Jeanne, Encourage the king to lead his vassals Jeanr^e, Be happy too. 
to the field. , • Agnes? IIow? ho^ ? 

Agnes, When the se^on is.mildcr. ^ Jeanne. By passing resolutely through unhap- 

Jeanne, And»hid him Iftavaypu forever. |•pine8s. It must be done. 

Agnes. Leave me 1 one whole Jbampaign ! one Agnes. I will throw myself on the pavement, 
entire Bqmnier 1 Oh anguish 1 If sounded in my and pray until yo star is in the heavens. Oh ! I 
ears fls if you said ** for ever.” • will so pray, so weep. 

Jeanne. T say it again. * Jeanne. Unless you save the tears of others, in 

Agnes. Thy power is superhuman, mine is not. vain you shed your own. 

Jeanne. It ought to* be, in setting God at defi- Agnes. Again I ask yoif^ what can I do ? 
aiice. The mightiest of the angels rued it. Jeanne. When God has told you what you ought 

Agnes. We did not make our hearts. to do, he has already told you what you can. 

Jeanne. But we can mend them. Agnes. I will think about it seriously. 

Agnes, Oh ! mine (God knows it) bleeds. Jeanne. Serious thoughts are folded up, chested, 

Jeanne. Say rather it expels^rom it the last and unlook od-at : lighter, like dust, settle all about 
stagnant drop of its rebellious sin. Salutary pangs I the chamber. The promise to think seriously 
may be painfuller than mortal ones. | dismisses and closes the door on the thought. 

Agnes. Bid him leave me ! wish it ! permit it ! Adieu ♦ God pity and pardon you. Through you 

think it near ! believe it ever can be ! Go, go . . the wrafti of iloaven will fall upon the kingdom. 

I am lost eternally* • Agnes. Denouncer of just vengeance, recall the 

Jeanne. And Charles too. sentence ! I trenffl)le before that gountcnance 

•Agi^. Hush! hush! What has he doife that severely radiant: I sink amid that calm, more 
other men have not done also ? ^ppalling than the tem 2 >c.st. Look not into my 

Jeanne. He has left undone what others do.peaft with those gentle eyes! 10 how they pcnc- 
Other men fight for their cohntry. trate ! . They ought to sec no sin : sadly must it 

I always thought it was pleasant to th#yoT:^g , pain them. ^ 

and beautiful to see those they love victorious and | Jeanne. Think not of me : pursue thy dcstina- 
applauded.* Twice in my lifetiifle I have been j tion : save Prance. 

present at wakes, where prizes were contended for: Agnes (aftm' a long pause). Glorious privilege ! 
what prizes I quite forget : certainly not king- divine appointment ! Is it thus, 0 my Redeemer 1 
dome. The winner was made happy : but there my crimes are visited 1 

one ma^ happier. '‘b(illago maids love truly : Come with m^, blessedMeanne ! come instantly 

ay, they love glory too ; and^ot their own. The with me to the king : come to him whom thy 
tenderest heart loves best the Courageous one ; the virtue and valour have rescued, 
gentle voice says, Why wert thou so hazardous?” .Jeanne. Ifot now ; nor ever with thee. Again 
the deeper-toned replies, ** For thee, for thee.” I shall behold him ; a conqueror at Orleans, a king 
isAgnes. But if the saints of heaven are offended, at Rheims. Regenerate Agi^s ! be this thy glory, 
as I fear they may be, it wqpld be presuipptuous if there be any that is not Gcal’s. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND SIR ROBERT INGLIS. 

Jyuhe, Good morning. Sir Robert Inglis, I am prune, and scarcely a pruner, ho neglected the 
glad to see you. only use to which Lord Bllenborough might rea* 

Inglis, Your Grace is extremely obliging in sonablyhave expected him to apply it; he over- 
fixing so early an hour for the audience I re- looked the obvious utility of its conveftion into 
quested. curling-irons. The cannon his lordship has. 

Duke. We cannot meet too early for btisiness, taken from the enemy, no doub<5 will be so em- 
long or short. * ployed ; at least, they may contribute to it, as far 

Inglis, The present is most important to the as they go. I do not expect** it will bo thought 
Administration of which your Grace is the main advisable, in the present state of her Majesty, to 
support. discharge them in the Park. Really, I see no 

Duke. If you think * bo, we will dispatch it at reason why, after their remounting, they should 
once. I presume you mean the matter of Lord not enter oij another Career of cmquest. And 
Bllenborough. where better than agitinst the iSrtillery on the 

Inglis. Exactly, my lord duke. \ crested highths of<i Almack’sl Do not *look so 

Duke. Your objections, I think, rest on some- grave, my good Sir Robert Inglis. Wo are both 
thing irhich wounded your feelings on the side of of us,, on half-pay in the same department, and 
religion 1 our laurels ]|row rigklly c<>ld upon us. 

Inglis, Not mine only, may it 'ipleasc your*^ Inglis. I protest, mj lord duke, I do not com- 
Orace. prebend your (^race. 

Duke. It neither pleases noj; displeases me, Duke. Then we will converse no long(!r dn a 
Sir Robert Inglis. I am an impartial man ; and subject of such intricacy, in which only onc*bf us 
this is a matter that lies among the bishops. has had any practice. 

Inglis. I fear .they will not stir in the business. Inglis. He was desirous of ingratiating himself 
Duke.. The wiser men they. with the Hindoos. 

Inglis. But surely it is most offensive to pay Duke. So he should be. A third frivolous ob- 
twenty thousand men, and two millions of money, jection. 

for a pair of sandal-wood gates, which are not of Inglis. But at the danger of alienating the^ 
sandal-wood, in order to fix them again to a Mahometans. 

temple which does not exist ; a temple which, Duke. They I'atc us as you hate the devil ; 
while it did exist, was dedicated to the most im- therefore they are not to be alienated, A fourth 
moral and impure of worship ; which afterward frivolous objection. 

was converted to a mosque, and is now the' rcccp- Inglis. My lord duke, I pretend to no know- 
tacle of nil the tilth in the city that is ever Vemoved ledge of the parties in India, or their incli- 
at all. nations. » t 

Duke. You say the gates 'are not of sandal-, Duke. Then why talk about them 1 
wood; yet tiord Ellenborough is accused byithe | IngUs. My zeal for the religion of my cwnLy. 
Radicals of setting up sandal-wood gates. This iiy Duke. What have they to do with the religion 
frivolous. <' ^ Tof our country, or we with theirs. 

Inglis. He made a proclamation in the stylo of j Inglis. We, as Englishmen and Christians, have 
Buonaparte. ^ VQ^-y nrfach to do with theirs ] 

Duke. Not he, indeed ; he is no more like ' Duke. Are they then Christians and English- 
Buonapartc than you are ; another frivolous ob- 1 men? We may worry those who are •near us for 
jection. I do assure you, Sir Robert Inglis, he | believing this and disbelieving that; but, until 
always thought Buonaparte a miserablj" poor there arc none to worry at home, let the people 
creature in comparison rith himself; for, even of India fight and work for us, and liv^ content- 
in his best days, or (to use the word well for edly. You live contentedly. But^ou are tdo 
once) his palmy days, Buonaparte had notoriously grave and of too high standing to be bottle-holder 
little hair, and wore it quite flat. Then, after he to conflicting rcligtbns. I am sure, Sir Robert 
made a peace, which to many, who ]J'uU back the Inglis, I would wish fair play and no favour, 
past to overlay the present, seems as glorious Inglis. I trust, my lord duke, I never wish any- 
as that which Lord^^llenborough has just con- thing unfair. t> 

eluded; what did 'Buonaparte? Mind! I am Duk\ And if I^ li^ve any reputation in the 
speaking now his lordship’s sentiments ; fo^*^ I world, it is for loving all that is most fair, 
never speak in disparagement of any person I Inglis. Such is your Grace’s character, 
bave been in the habit of meeting in society ; Duke. Well then, let Somnauth and Jugger 
but what, in his lordship’s opinion, did he/ nauth share and sl^re alike. ^ 
which could excite hj^ envy or imitation ? In- Inglis. In the bottomless pit 1 
stead of turning his sword into a pruning-ho»jk, Diike. Wherever most convenient to the par- 
which would have been ostentation and folly in ties. Juggemauth, I must confess to you, has 
one who never left behind him anything to been taken most into consideration by us, hemg 
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am old ally, in a manner; and our Government 
has always paid six thousand aryear toward his 
n^ntonance. 

JnglU. I deplore it 

Duke, Every man is at liberty to deplore what 
he likes ; but really I do not see why you should 
hit upon this in particular. Not a bishop or arch- 
bishop M>se ftoxa his seat Parliament to de- 
nounce or censure or discommend it: thercforcal 
am bound in tozfscience as a member of the 
Church of England, in duty as a peer, and in 
honour as a gentleman, to believe it all right. 

Jnglis, Surely not, my lord duke. I yield to 
no man in veneration for the Church as by law 
established, or for those descendants of the Apos- 
tles, neverth^ss. 

Duke. .Betftr that I should be Vrong in my 
theolo^ than they : but I c^n not well be wrong 
.when I agree with lords so learned, particularly 
now you remind me of their unbroken (jescent 
from the Apostles. .They, are thif fairest and 
most impartial men in 'the, \^orld : they let alP| 
religions thrive that do not con^ too near their 
ow®. • yhey never cry stand tack,” on slight 
occasions : and I firmly believe you coutd never 
engage more than a couple of tffcm to lend a 
hand at the car of Juggernauth, even in cool 
weather. Some of thbm, whoso skirts the reform- 
ers have been clipping, would be readier than the 
rest,’ but they must have a very high minster in 
new before they would Jet you buckle on the 
harness. 

Inglis. I respect their motijes. In like man- 
ner they abstained from voting on the question 
of the slave-trade. It behoves them to avoid all 
discussion and disquisition on the policy of minis- 
ters. 

Duke. So it dq^ s yc^i and me. 1 lean to neither 
of the contending gods in particular : they are 
hotl^well enough in their way : if they ifte quiet 
with us, let them do as they like with their ow^| 
people, who certainly wo\ild not have worshippecT] 
them so long if they had misbehaved. Do not 
encourage men, ignorant men particularly to 
throw off any restraint you find upon them : it is 
no easy matter to put another fh the place, well- 
looking as it may be, and clever as you may think 
yourself in cutting it out and fitting it to the 
wearer.® * 

* InglU, ^hese wretched men have souls, my 
lord duke, to be saved front the iames of hell. 

Duke, I hope so ; but I am no fire-man. 1 know 
what good, meanwhile, may be done with them in 
the hands of the priests, if you let the priests 
bave their own way : but if you stop their feeds 
what work can you expeci^out of theml^ 

jTiglie, So long as they have their way, Chris- 
tianity will never be established in Hindostan. 

Duke, Bad news, indeed ! Upon my life, I am 
sorry to hear it; especially, ^hen other most relifc| 
gious men have (Itken the trouble to assure me 
that it would prevail agaln^t^the devil and all his 
works. We mnst not be hasty, Sir Robert Inglis. 
There fire some things at which we may make a 


dash; others require wary circumspection and 
slow approaches. I would curtail the foraging 
ground of an enemy, never of an ally. We must 
wink upon some little excesses of theirs, while we 
keep our own men strictly to duty. Beside, we 
are hard-driven, and cannot give up patronage. 

Inglis, If your Grace's conscience is quite satis- 
fied that the service of Government requires a 
certain relaxation in what we consider vital essen- 
tials, we must submit. 

Duke. Our consciences may not be quite so easy 
as one could wish, nor are our places; but we 
must take into consideration the necessity of col- 
tecting the revenue in Hindustan; and the priests 
in all countries oan m^ke it difficult or easy. 
Lord Ellcnborough is affable; and 1 trust he will 
hang a religion in each ear, so that neither shall 
hang higher than the other. 

Inglis. We are taught and commanded to judge 
not hastily. Now^l would not judge hastily my 
Lord Ellenborougli ; but certainly it does bear 
harden teiider consciences, to believe he entertains 
that lively faith which . . 

Duke. Toohj^pooh I If he has any faith at all, I 
will answer for him it is as lively as a turtle ; 
which, you know, is proverbial : no advertise- 
ment calls the thing otherwise. You may call 
Ellcnborough a silly ffilflow, but never a dull 
one, unless when wit and humour are required ; 
and business wants none of tlicir flashes to show 
its path. 

Inglis. Belief in his Creator . . 

Duke. He believes in all of these, better than 
they believe in him, from those who created him 
Secretary of State, to those who created him Go- 
vern#i’-(leneral. 

Ingfis. *I meant to signify his religion. 

Duke. He might ask you what that signifies ? 

Inglis. We require from all the servants of her 
Majesty, from all who are in authority under her, as 
our Churc*h service most bejiutifully expresses it. . 

^Duke. Well, well! what Iwould you havel 1 
\fill ppcak from my own knowledge of him ; I 
know he believes in a deity ; I hoard him use 
the very name, in Swearing at his groom ; and, 
on the same occasion, he cried aloud, ^‘The 
devil take 4he fellow!” Can you doubt, after 
this, that his religion is secure on both flanks ? 

Inglis. God has, fiiyjm the beginning, set his 
face against idelatrj^ • 

Duke. I don’t wonder. I am persuaded you 
are correct in your statement, Sir Robert Inglis. 

Inglis. reproved it, in his wrath, as one 
among the most crying sins of the Jews. 

Duke. They have a good many of that descrip- 
tion : but they must have*been fine soldiers for- 
merly. Do you think, Sir Robert Inglis, they are 
nkely, at last, to get into the Houses of Par- 
liament ? 

Inglis. God forbid ! 

Duke. For my own part I have no voice on the 
o^jcasion. Other rich folks, quite as crying, and 
craving, and importunate, lawyers more espe- 
cially, crowd both yours and ours. But I think a 
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sprinkling of Jews might help you prodigiously just 
At present ; for, by what I hear about them, there 
are nowhere euoh stiff sticklers against idolatry^ 
at the present day, as those gentlemen I We both 
are connected, to a certain extent, with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Now, people do tell me that 
many of those who voted for us, as well as many 
of those who did not, are inclined to a spice 
of it. 

IngliB. They deny the charge. 

Duhc. Of course they do : so do the people of 
Hindostan, even those among them who possess 
no pluralities, no preferment. They all tell you 
there is something at the bottom of it which yod 
do not see, because you a^ blind and stupid and 
unbelieving They all, both here and there, tell 
you that, to learn things rightly, you must become 
a child once more, ifow, against thp child’s doc- 
trine I have nothing to say, but I have a serious 
objection, in my own person,^ to certain^parts of 
the discipline. 

JngliB, Your Grace is grave appare«7.tly, which 
could not surely be the case if such abomination 
were about to be tolerated in our principal seats 
of learning. 

jDwifcc. In truth I was not thinking about the 
seats of learning: nor indeed do I see any danger 
in pious men erecting the Cross to elevate their 
devotion. I iear more the faggot than the solid 
timber : and, when I know they came out of the 
same wood, I am suspicious they may be travelling 
the same road. But until an evil intention is mani- 
fest, I would let people have their own way, both in 
Oxfordshire and Hindostan. In regard to giving 
them money, I leave that matter entirely to the 
discretion of their votaries. 

JngliB, I grieve for this lukewarmnesis fu your 
Grace. 

Duke. It is high time for me to be lukewarm, 
and hardly tlftit. ,, 

Inglia. I did not enter upon politics, or ques- 
tion an officer, a high, a very high functionary “of 
her Majesty, in regard to the expedienqy Of 
favoring one religion of the Hindoos against the 
other, and that professed by the more warlike 
and powerful. 

Duke. Did not you “I Then what car\ you ques- 
tion! 

Inglia. I question, and ^more than question, 
the correctness of his views in winking at im- 
purity ; for the worship of the Lingam is most 
impure. 

Duke. We do wink at such things, SJr Robert ; 
we do not openly countenance them. ' I am no 
worshipper of the Lingam. I speak as an unpre- 
judiced man; and, ^!epend upon it, if Lord 
Ellenborough had any tendency to that worship, 
the priests would make him undergo a rigorou4 
examination, and probably would reject him after 
all.^ Nothing in his past life lays him open to 
such an imputation. 

Inglia. God forbid 1 ^ould imply such an ob^ 
scenity, 

Duke. Do not embarrass by this implication, or 


any other, the march of a Ministry which not 
only has pointed stakes at evexyr ten yards, but a 
tdll-bar at every twenty. I teU you ftom ifiy ovm 
knowledge, that Ellenborough is only a coxcomb. 
Respect him, for he is the greatest in the world : 
and the head of every profession should be re- 
spected. What would you have! whom would 
you have ? You are an aristocrat ; you have your 
ti^ile ; and, no doubt, your landed estate. Would 
you send to govern India, as Was done formerly, 
such men as Clive and Hastings! They could 
conquer and govern empires : vwhat then % Could 
they keep Ministers and the friends of Ministers 
in their places ! No such thing. Therefore, my 
good worthy Sir Robert Inglis, do not let us talk 
any more nonsense together. Our^^ime is valu- 
able; we hav€ not too much left, 

Inglia. Whatever,^by God's Providence, <re may 
still look forward to, let us devote to his service,- 
repressing to the utmost of our power all at- 
tempts to aiC or comfort a^false and most impure 
'religion. ^ , * 

Duke. A bargain ! we will ; that is you and I. 
Let us enter iuto a compact, this veiy^ ho^ar, 
never tu worship the Lingam in word or dfeed. 
We will neither bow doum to it nor worship it, 
nor do anything in word or deed which may 
point to such a conclusion. I promise further- 
more, to use all my interest with her Majesty's 
Ministers, that they will immediately send a 
dispatch to Lord Ellenborough, ordering him not 
to set up the gates again in a temple which has 
ceased to exist fo^^ many centuries ; but that, as 
the gates have bleen carried about a thousand 
miles, and as we have lost about as many men (to 
say nothing of field-pieces) in conveying them 
back, his liixccllency do issue another proclama- 
tion, empowering six of the Geperals and six of 
the Supreme Council, to leave India forthwith, 
bearing^with them, to show the devotion b(4h of 
Mahometans and Hindoos to her Majesty, a tooth- 
‘iJick-casc and twelve tooth-picks, made therefrom, 
ibr the use of her Majesty and her successors. Do 
you Tide, Sir Robert Inglis ! 

Inglis. I have no horses in town. 

Duke. My horke is waiting for me in 14ie court- 
yard, and I think it proper to set my servants an 
example of punctuality. Perhaps I may have 
the pleasure of meetihg you in the park. « 

Inglis. I have occupied too much of Grace’s 

time ? c b 

Duke. Very little, c 

Inglis. I wnuld only beg of your Grace that 
you prevail on Ministers to hesitate before . . 

Duke. I never tell any man to hesitate. Right 
or wrong, to hesitate ^is imbecility. How the 
douce can a man fall while he is going on? If 
Peel stops suddenly, the Whigs will run in and 
cut his brush off. 

Inglis. God forbid 4 

Duke. They don't mind what God forbids, not 
they. A man is nevir quagmired till he stops ; 
and the rider who looxs back has never a firm 
seat. W e must cast our eyes not at all behind nor 
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too much Before, but steadily just where we are. Peel, and the rest of them, all your Buggestiona. 
Politicians ;ire neither lovers nor penitents. I see, In the meantime be a little patient ; Juggcrnanth 
Si|^]^l^rt Inglis, yon are in haste. I will lay befofe is not coming down St. James s^treet. 


BISHOP SHIPLEY AND BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Shipley! There are veiy few men, even in tli^ and a battle, between the animating bugle anti 
* bushes and the «wildeme8seB, who delight in the the dying groan, it were expedient to remove him, 
oommission of cruelty ,* but nearly all, throughout as quietly as may be, from his devastation of Qod’s 
the earth, are censu|able for the admission. When earth and his usurpation of God*s authority. Com- 
we see a blow struck,. we go on and think no more passion points out the cell for him at the bottom 
about it : yet every blow aimed at the most dis- o#the hospital, and listens to hear the key turned 
taut of our fellow creatures, is sure to come back, in the ward : until .then the house is insecure, 
some time or other, to oux families and descend- Shipley. God grant our rulers wisdom, and our 
ants. He wAt». lights a, fire in oiie quarter is brethren peace ! 

ignorant to what other the winds may carry it, Franklin, Here are but indifferent specimens 
and whether what is kindled in the wood may not \ and tokens, ^^hosc fellows throw stones pretty 
break out again in the corn-field. j well : if “they practise much longer, they will 

Franklin. If we could restrain but#ne gdhera- hit us: lot mo entfoat you, my Lord, to leave 
tion from deeds pf violelict, Ihe foundation for a mie here. ^ long as the good people were con- 
new and a more graceful edifice society, would tented with hooting and shouting at us, no great 
not^onjy have been laid, but woVld have been harm was cither done or apprehended: but now 
consqlid^ed. • they are beginning to throw stones, perhaps they 

Shipley. We already are horrifiedi at the bare may prove themselves more dexterous in action 
mention of religious w'ars ; wo should then be than their rulers have done latterly in council, 
horrified at the mention of political. Why should Shipley. Take care. Doctor Franklin ! That 
they who, when they are affronted or offended, was very near being the philosopher’s stone, 
abstain from inflicting blows, some from a sense Franklin. Let me pick it up, then, and send it to 
^of decorousness and others from a sense of religion, London by the diligence. But I am afraid your 
be forward to instigate the infliction of ten thou- ministers, and the nation at large, are as little in 
sand, all irremediable, all murderous 1 Every chief the way of w’ealth as of wisdom, in the experiment 
magistrate should be arbitrator tftid umpire in all they aro making. 

differences between any two, forbidding war. While I was attending to you, William 

Much would be added to the dignity of the most had st^prted. Look ! he has reached them : they 
powerful king by rendering him an efficient are listening to him. Believe me, he has all the 
member of such a grand Amphictyonic council, courage of an Englishman and of a Christian ; 
Unhappily they ar^ perfuaded in childhood that a and, if the stoutest pf them force him to throw off 
re^n is made glorious by a successful war. »What his new black coat, the blusterer would soon 
schoolfiaastcr ever taught a boy to question it I or think it better to have listened to less polemical 
indeed any point of political morality, or any in-^octrine. 

credible thing in history 1 Caesar and Alexander Franklin. Meantime a few of the town-boys are 
are uniformly clement ; Themistocles di^d by a come nearer, and begin to grow troublesome. I 
draught of bull’s blood : Portia by swallowing fbd am sorry to requite i^^our hospitality with such 
hot pieces pf charcoal. • hard fare. 

Franklin. Certainly no woman or man could Shipley. Ti^e, these young bakers make their 
perform either of these feats. In my opinion it bread very gritty, but we must partake of it toge- 
lies beyo:gd a doubt that Portia suffocated herself ther so long as you are with us. 
by the fumea of charcoal ; and that the Athenian, Franklin. Be plea8ed,*'n^y lord, to give us grace ; 
whose stomach must have J)ccn Jformed on the our repast is over ; this is my boat, 
model of other stomachs, and^must therefore have Shipley. We will accompany you as far as to the 
rejected a much less quantity of blood than would ship. Thank God ! we are now upon the water, 
have poisoned him, died by some chemical prepa- and all safe. ^ Give me your hand, my good Doc- 
i^6n, of which a bull’s blood might, or might tor Franklin ! and although you have failed in 
not, have been part. Schoolmasters who thus the object of your mission, jjpt the intention will 
betray their trust, ought tohtf scourged Ky their authorise me to say, in the holy words of our 
scholars, like him of their profession who under- di^ne Redeemer, Blessed are the peacemakers ! 
went the just indignation of the Roman Consul. . Franklin. My dear lord ! if God ,ever blessed 
You shut up those who are ^ infected with the ^ man at the intercession of another, I may re# 
pla^e; why do yo*lay no coercion on those who ^nably and confidently hope in such a benedic- 
are incurably possessed by thsilegion devil of car- tion. Never did one aridfe firom* a warmer, a 
nagel When a creature is of tntellect so perverted tenderer, or a purer heart, 
that he can discern no difference between a review j ShipUy. Infatuation ! that England should 
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sacrifice to her king so many thousands of her their brothers in Englimd to kill th5r brothers 
bravest men; and ruin so many thousands of her in America; not one, not two xior> three, but 
most industrious, in a vain attempt to destroy the thousands, many thousands. a 0 

very principles on which her strength and her Shipleif. 1 am grieved at the blindness with 
glory are founded i The weakest prince that ever which God has afflicted us for our sii^s. These 
sat uj^on a* throne, and the most needy and unhappy men are little aware what combustibles 
sordid parliament that ever pandered to distem- they are storing under the church, and how soon 
pered powef, are thrusting our blindfold nation they may explode. Even the Avisest do not reflect 
from the pinnacle of prosperity. tn the most important and the most certain of 

Franklin, I believe your king (from this mo- things ; which is, that every •act of inhumanity 
ment it is permitted mo to call him oMrs no longer) and injustice goes far beyond what is apparent 
to be as honest and as wise a man as any of those at the time of its commission ^ that these, and all 
about him: but unhappily he can see no differ- other things, have their consequences; and that 
ence between a review and a battle. Such are tile the consequences are infinite and eternal. If this 
optics of most kings and^ulers. His parliament, one truth alone could be deeply impressed upon 
in both houses, acts upon calculation. There is the hearts of men, it would regenerate the whole 
liardly a family, in either, tliat does not antici- human race.* » ^ 

pate the clear profit of several they sands a-ycar, Franklin. In regard tO politics, I am nbt quite 
to itself and its connections. Appointments to certain whether a politician may not be too far- 
rogiments and frigates raise Jbhe pi ice di papers ; sighted : but 1 am quite certain that, if it be a 
and forfeited estates fly confusedly about, and fault, it is Inc into whicl^ feAv have fallen. The 
darken the air from the Thames to the A tlantic. • policy of the Romanis i<i the time of the republic, 
Shipley, It is lamentable to think that war, seems to havdj been prospective. Some of the 
bringing with it every species of human misery, Dutch also, aifJ of the Venetians, used^tbe iele- 
should become a commercial speculation. Bad scope, • But in monarchies the prince, not the 
enough when it arises from revenge; another people, is corfeultod by the minister of the day; 
word for honour. ! and what pleases the weakest supersedes what is 

Franklin, A strange one indeed ! but not more approved by the wisest, 
strange than fifty others that come under the same Shipley, We have had great statesmen: Bur- 
title. Wherever there is nothing of religion, leigh, Cromwell, Marlborough, Somers: and, Avhat- 
nothiug of reason, notliiug of truth, we come at ever may have been in the eyes of a moralist the « 
once to honour; and here we draw the sword, vices of Walpole, none ever understood more 
dispense Avith what little of civilisation avc CA'cr perfectly, or pursued more steadily, the direct and 
pretended to, and murder or get murdered, as palpable interests of the country. Since his ad- 
may happen. But these ceremonials both begin ministration, our affairs have never been managed 
and end with an appeal to God, who, before we by men of business; and it was more than could 
appealed to him, plainly told us avc .sffouW do no have been expected that, in our war against the 
such thing, and that he would punish us most French in Canada, the 
.severely if we did. And yet/ my lord, even the j able commander. 

gentlemen fipon your bench turn a deaf car^ to FrMHn, Such an anomaly is unlikely^ to le- 
him on these occasions: nay, they go further,* You have in the English parliament (I 

they pray to him l|^r success in that which lic^ha^speakof both houses) only two great men; only two 
forbidden so strictly, and Avhen they have brolJeii considerate and clear-sighted politicians; Chatham 
his commandment, thank him. Upon seeing aiyl BuKke. Three or four can say clever things; 
these mockeries and impieties age after age re- several have sonorous voices ; many vibrate sharp 
pealed, I have asked myself whether the deposi- comminations fl«om the embrasures of portentously 
taries and expounders of religion have really any slit sleeves; and there are those to be found who 
Avhatever of their own ; or rather, like the laAvyers, dcliAnr their oracles out of wigs as worshipful as the 
whether they do not defcqd professionally a cause curl.s of Jupiter, hhwever they may be grumbled 
that otherwise docs not interest Uicm in the least, at by the flour-mills they have ^aXd under 
Surely, if these holy men really believed in a just such heavy coutribr.tion ; yet nearly all of all 
retributive God, they would never dare to utter the parties 'want alike /he sagacity to discover that 
Avord wevr^ without horror and depreciation. in striking America you shake Europe ; thaj 

Shipley. Let us attribute to infirmity what avc kings will come out of the W'ar either to beyic^tiaow 
must else attribute to wickedness. or to be despots ; and that within a quarter ofi a 

Franklin. Willing^^ would I ; but children arc centur;^ they will be hunted down like vermin by 
whipt severely for inobservance of things less evi- the most servile nations, or slain in their palaces 
dent, for disobedience of commands less auditile by their oivn courtiers. In a peace of twenty 
and less awful. I am loth to attribute cruelty to years you might have paid off the greater part 
3 ^)ur order ; men so entirely at their ease have^ .of your national debt, indeed as much of it as it 
seldom any. Certain I am that several of the would be expedient to dischsJli'ge, and you would 
bishops would not hkvo patted Cain upon ^Jie have left your old%nemy France labouring and 
back while he Aras about to kill Abel ; and my writhing under the* intolerable and increasing 
wonder is that the very same holy men encourage weight of hers. This is the only way in which 
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you can quite subdue her ; and in this you down on the olSTendcrs a less severe retribution, 
subdue her without a blow, without a menace, than an unnecessary and unjust war. And yet 
and ^thout a wrong. As matters now stand, the authors and abettors of this most grievous 
^u are calling her from attending to the corrup- among our earthly calamities, the enactors and 
tions of her court> and inviting her from bank- applauders (on how vast a theatre!) of the first 
ruptcy to glory. greatest crime committed updn earth, are 

Shipley. I see not how bankruptcy can be quiet complacent creatures, jovial at dinner, 
averted ty the expenditure of war. hearty at breakfast, and refreshed with sleep ! 

Franklin. It can not. But war and glory qge Nay, tlie prime movers in it are called most rcli- 
the same thingAo France, and she sings as shrilly gious and most gracious ; and the hand that signs 
and as gaily after a beating as before. With a in cold blood the death-warrant of nations, is 
subsidy to a less ajnount than she has lately been I kissed by the kind-hearted, and confers distinction 
accustomed to squander in six weeks, and with ' upon the brave ! The prolongation of a life that 
no more troops than would garrison a single for- thortens so many others, is prayed for by the 
tress, she will enable us to set you at defiance, conscientious and the nious ! Learning is inqui- 
and to do you a heavier injury in two campaigns sitive in the research of phrases to celebrate him 
than she.hasS^ecn able .to do in ftvo centuries, who has conferred such blessings, and the eagle 
although your king was in her pay against you. of genius holds the thunderbolt by his throne ! 
3he will instantly be our ally, and soon our Philosophy, \') my friend, has hitherto done little 
scholar. Afterward she will sell her crown-jewels for the social state ; and Religion has nearly all 
ind her church-jewels, which cover the whole her work to do! 81ie too hath but recently 
kingdom, and ’N^ill dcrivciunnatural strength from4 washed he^liands from blood, and stands neutrally 
her vices and her profligacy. * t'au ought to have hy, yes worse than neutrally, while others shed it. 
3opciliated us as your ally, and Vo have had no I am convinced that no day of my life will be so cen- 
)thv, excepting Holland and Denmark. England sured by my ou^ clergy, as this, the day on which 
30 uld never have, unless by her own folly, more j the last hopes of peace have abandoned us, and t he 
:han one enemy. Only one is near enough to | only true minister of it is pelted from our shores, 
drike her ; and that* one is down. All her wars I Farewell, until better times ! may the next genera- 
br six hundred years have not done this; and tion be wiser! and wiser it surely will be, for the Ics- 
iho first trumpet will untrance her. You leave sons of Calamityarc far more impressive than those 
^our house open to incendiaTies while you arc which repudiated Wisdom would have taught, 
•unning after a refractory child. Had you laid Franklin. Folly hath often the same results as 
iown the rod, the child would have come hack. Wisdom : but Wisdom would not engage in her 
iVnd because he runs away from*thc rod, you take school-room so expensive an assistant as Calamity, 
ip the poker. Seriously, what means do you There are, however, some noisy and unruly child- 
Dossess of enforcing your unjust claims and inso- ren wjiom she alone has the mctjiod of rendering 
ent authority. Never since the Norman Con- tame and ti*ac table : perhaps it may be by setting 
juest had you an anyy so utterly inefficient, or them to their tasks both sore and sup 2 >crlcss. 
generals .so notoriously unskilful: no, not even in The ship is gettj^g under weigh. Adieu once 
iie reign of that venal traitor, that FrencIiPstipcn- more, my most revered and noble friend I Before 
liaiy* the second Charles. Those were yet livingj me in imagination do T see America, beautiful as 
rho had fought bravely for his father, and tliose^ Leila in her infant smiles, ■u|R)n her father Jovo 
Iso who had vanquished him : and Victory still fiist raised her from the earth ; and behind me f 
lovered over the mast that had borne th^, banners leave ‘England, hollow, unsubstantial, and broken, 
f our Commonwealth : ours, ours, my Lordl^he as the shell she burst from, 
rord is tl^c right word here. » Shipley. 0 worst of miseries, when it is impiety 

lam depressed in spirit, and can sympa- to pray th|t our country may be successful, 
hise but little in your exultation. All the crimes Farewell ! may every good attend you ! with as 
f Ner<^ and Caligula are less afflicting to Inima- little of evil to endure or to inflict, as national 
ity, and oansequently wc may suppose will bring ins can exi)ect/rom tli% Almighty. 


BLUCHER AND SANiIt. 

^ bi%uih^. Pardon an intrusion ere sunrise. Do | believe to be true, but mote are false which we 
ot move for me. do not suspect of falsehood. 

Sandt. Sir, I was not seated, nor inclined to ^Bhicher. So early a visit, or indeed any, may 
'6. Sitting is the posture in which a prisoner . be unwelcome on such a day. 

Las a deeper sense of soUtmiB and helplessness J Sandt. To one unprepared it might be. Bflt 
n walking there it the semblance of being free ; ] we arc scarcely so early as you think we are. The 
nd in standing there is a preparation for walking, wglls indeed do not yet b&r upon them the plea- 
lut perhaps these are only the vague ideas of my sAt pink hue of sunrise ; a rich decoration which 
Ituation. Many things are true which we do not (I am sorry to think it) some other cells are per- 
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haps de{^xly«d of ; but within a few minutes ^rou 
will dieiibyer only thing in the apartment not 
yet Tiaihle. Presently you shall see the spider's* 
web, in the angle there, whiten and wave about 
Look 1 1 told you so« Does the sun’s ray shake 
it by striking it) or does the poor laborious 
weaver of the tissue, by quitting it abruptly ? 

Blucher, I never thought about the matter. 

SandL You have not had much leisure then 1 
You never have been idle against your will ? 

No indeed; not until lately. But 
why have they walled up your chimney? could 
not they have contracted it, if they feared your 
escape ? ^ 

Sandt. Ah ! how we* puzzle one another with 
our questions 1 Do not inquire why they have 
done it; thank them rather, if you are my friend, 
thank them with me for sparing tp take down 
the mantelpiece. 

Blucher, A narrow slip of lime-washed stone. 

SaruU, Wide enough for a cider-glass with a 
flower in it. I should be unwilling to Jiave a bird [ 
BO near mo just at present ; but a flower f 1 love 
to have a flower. It leads me back, with its soft 
cool touch, into the fields and ihto the garden ; 
it was nurtured by the heavens ; it has looked at ; 
them in its joyousness ; and it leaves all for me ! | 
Thou hast been out upon the dew, my little one ! 
thou hast seen everything as I saw it last ; thou 
comest to show me the colours of the dawn, the | 
carelessness of boyhood, the quiet veins and balmy 
breath of innocence, the brief seclusion and the 
sound sleep of Sandt. 

Are you going 1 

BlucJier. No. 

Sandt. You turned away from me. ligrew 
tedious. 

BlucJier. I have not yet given you time, nor you 
me. What arc you looking at qu the naked wall? 

Sandt. 1 looking at the reflection of t^e 
window-bars against it. 

Blucher. And ye ‘you appeared to look at them 
with pleasure and satisfliction. ^ 

Sandt. Did I ? Perhaps I did. Their milder 
apparitions have been my daily visitors. Unob- 
trusive, calm, consolatory, they teach me by their 
transience and evanescence that imprisonment is 
merely a shadow, as they arc ; tliat life is equally 
so ; that the one can not long detain us ; that we 
•can not long detain ths other and that our 
•enlargement and departure are appointed from 
above. Sec how indistinct and how wide-open 
they are become already. I fell into talking about 
myself; and, what is worse, I now begin to 
moralise. An invitation to sit down with one 
condemned, might bd* offensive. 

Bluclicr. Assure me that I do not offend, ai>d 
lot me assure you I will not be offended. Suspect 
me, doubt me, interrogate me, and, if you find 
re^on for it, reproach me. 

Sandt. I have no right nor will. 

BlvBier. Then let us^sit together at the foot pf 
ihe pallet 1 would not assume the post of honour, 
to which I have no right, by taking the three- 


legged stool And now we are side hy s*-** 

I look at you? 

* Sandt As you will. 

Blucher* I have seen many brave men ; I can 
not see too many. 

Sa/ndt The brave are confined in the fortresses ; 
in places less healthy than this. Somebody hae 
misled you. ♦ 

oBlucher. Confined in the fortresses! in places,^ 
less healthy than prisons! fhe« landwehr 1 the 
restorers . . . Have you slept well ? I hope you 
have ; I do think you have ; you look composed. 

Sandt. Many thanks I I have indeed. 

Blncher. Soundly as usual ? 

Sandt. My sleep was like spring j if inconstant 
and fitful, yet kindly and refreshing ; such as 
becomes the'iorerunner*of a season more settled 
and more permanent, ft has invigorated^me for 
the journey I am to take : I wait in readiness. 

Bludier. Blessings upon you! blessings and 
glory! 

Sandt. Leave ine, blSisings : glory lies within 
them ; where they are not, she is not. 

Bhudier. If I tell you that I am one of the same 
society with yourself, one of the same heart in its 
kind, though Ainaller and harder, you may doubt 
me : you may imagine me some privy councillor 
in his gentleness come to untwine and wheedle 
your secrets out of you ; or some literator, in his 
zeal for truth, in his affection for science, in his 
spirit of confraternity, come to catch your words 
and oil his salad with them. 

Sandt. If you are that (but surely you can not 
be) and poor also, I will answer you enough to 
produce you, in this moment of public curiosity, 
a small pittance for your family. 

Blucher. You see I am old, and wear an old 
coat. ^ 

Sandt. Qo on. I have given my promise, and 
would -^ret give it, had I not. We have no, time 
to spare. Let me direct you by the straightest road 
to your business. I had no accomplice, no insti- 
gator, no adviser, in letting fall the acid drop 
wh^h removed one stain from Germany. Here 
is enough for your three volumes, three hundred 
pages each. Yes ; I see the holes ; and you may 
put the hand into that rent. 

Blucher. lb is a coat which many a ball has 
hissed at, and many a courtier whom I flared as 
little for. 

Sandt. May Lservs'one man more ere I depart! 
and may he have bees^ or live to be, an honest one I 

Bluchr. Is Blucher? ' 

Sandt. The Kosciusko of Gesmany, the Wash* 
ington of Europe. 

Blucli/er. In wishes qnly. 

Sandt. What nel^s* about him? Be explicit 
and expeditious. 

Blucher. He passes yet one hour with thee, 

(0 saint without arpogance ! 0 patriot without 
imposture ! 

Sandt. Where anfj? 

Blucher. Not yet in heaven, although thy looks 
express it. 
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San^ whai Is next io ]iearexi> on earth the great enslaver, the gworn adversary of free- 
as I yearned to see It, where the desire of good> dom, truth, and honour, the false god of foul wor> 
and the tWusiing a^de of evil, find their fhll shippers; tlxou who hast broken the confederacy of 
rlWaro. crowns, tied together by him across our provinces, 

Bludur. Beward4 What! death) and hast tamed adrift the trammelled hawks, with 

fSancU, After the embrace of Blucher, their hoods yet flapping their eyOs and their 

myriads of virrong thoughts worth a single just, or strings entangling their talons. Impotent as 
myriads nf cruel worth a single kind one) If they are of themselves, and transitoiy as 1 foresee 
men werewhat we could wish them to be, we nce|^ them, they may beat down in their terror ‘those 
* not die for theip : if they loved us, we might be who labor with us to prepare the high>road for 
too contented, and less disposed to set them right, deliverance. The slightest and least perceptible 
I dare not attempt to penetrate or to question of blows will terminate my worst anxieties : you 
what is inscrutable in the designs df Providence ; will have many, but withal much glory: 1 shall 
but,, 'without evil, and much of it, and spread Ise numbered with assassins. What then ) But 
widely, the highest part of God’s creation would (I foresee it) a few, entjjjnsiastic as myself, may 
sink lower, by contracting^its capacity of reflection, bo cast into prison for naming me fevorably. 
and abating ifl^tlntensity qf exertion.* This is sad to think of. 

0 general I may it be unsafe for anyone to Blucher. Kever fear it. Victory makes even 
pour bad counsel into the ear of princes ! Let bad things g5od, and even bad men glorious. Do 
them slumber, heavy and satiated, in their sunny not expect the world’s approbation for cutting 
orchards, without the instillation o^ that fatal down a ripe thistle,* of which the seed would be 
poison I May I not pel’iali, hiay you not live, in [•blown intognany a field round about, and again 
vain ! * * * t ^car other seed like it. If the extinction of a 

The soldier is the highest or th4 lowest of man- spark prevents a conflagration, may not I trample 
kin^ *Me must be a rescuer or a robber ;*he can t down ) If there is anywhere in my country that 
be vniich he prefers. Illustrious choice ! magni- which threatens worse things than conflagration, 
ficent prerogative ! lie can say, My brethren ho expansion of noxious principles, of slavish 
and children, like my dsarts and oxen, shall be let propensities; that which threatens to deprive 
out for hire, or driven oflT unpaid:” and he can every man in a Hundrcdcitiesof half his strength, 
say, '' They shall be free ; they shall be Germans.” stature, and comeliness; never will I seize by the 
Tell those who will hear and obey you, that what collar the brave fellow who plants his foot on it. 
was ever Germany must be Germany again. Sandt. Yet the laws must be obeyed. 

Tongues are boundaries, rivers and mountains Blucher. Many actions which we consider the 
none. Fatherland may never give up the inhe- most glorious in antiquity, would have been 
ritance of his children to a stranger : if force punished as capital crimes under the mildest laws, 
compels him, let them be righted by the nearest ""or instance, the death of Cresar by the gallows ; 
of kin, whether of the same generation or not, the dcalb §f Cato by a stake through the body^ 
Blucher. The politician may expect some trouble n a cross-road. The same pedagogue applauds 
in teaching this dflctriile. both actions equa%. We begin with falsehood, 

Sandl. He may expect it first in learning, then continue with falsehood, and never letwe falsehood 
in* teaching, any lesson, in which he encounters! off.* Such is the only constancy of man. 
thft hiLrd word. h.nnj>jd/ti All ovil on fiio i»oTit.m.rv. S^-udt. Our mcnhowevcr ar<j^^ss flexible than 
finds everywhere pliant scholars and strong- otl^rs. God never permits a nation to be sub- 
wristed head-masters. ^ jugated while a great genius is existing in it. 

Blucher. France will not loose her hold on Bbl- Blucher. Was not •Greece subjugated by the 
giuzn, Alsace, Lorraine, Franche CJpmte, and other Macedonian while Demosthenes and Phocion were 
spoliations made by her glorious monarch, who living ) ^ 

never gave up anything but his word and his Sandt. No; not subjugated by him, but united; 

reason. • and united against the common and ancient 

^Saudi. I^the panther withdraw not her paw, enemy, the Per^an. Usance indeed has been 
out with thy sword and sev^ it, growl and grin subjugated by a soldier of fortune, who is nothing 
as she may. He who insists on less, is the sower more : but in France there are no Alpine highths; 
of i^rennial wars, half drivelrer, half traitor. there are pknty of little angular gravel stones, 
Blucher. I see the necessity : but those who have glimmering and glittering, and sharp enough to 
strong shoulders have weak eyes. Our princes wound the foot that trusts itself upon them. The 
tlidk it easier to raise scaffolds than palisades, best man there, writer or i^tesman, is but an 
The time however is not distant when evcii they epigrammatist. 

themselves 'will find virtue in patriotism, and fcuc/lcr. The generals of France have performed 
safety nowhere else. great actions ; but they ha great means. First 

Sandt Single states are poy props : but who ^pf them all was the spirit of Liberty, which played 
can 'wrest ou^ Gernj^y ) roqj^d their helmets, like those brilliant lights 

Blu<dier. German princes. • the .mcients took for Castflr or Pollux ; signs of 

Sandt. 0 thou, direct th^lr choice and exalt viAory wherever they appeared. The enthusiasm 
i/isir energy 1 thou who hast resisted so gallantly of Italy threw before them her ancient hoards of 
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wealth. Superstition had plotted, and Science is not the pole-star, but a £iiso and (wandering: 
had toiled, in their service. Princes conspired one, generated by an overheated fancy, and never 


against freedom, and men trod down princes. 
Nations rose against cabinets : the tiger gnashed 
the fox, the ermine, and the sloth. All the crimes 
were let loose upon one ; and first the most fero- 
cious, then the most fraudulent, mounted over 
myriads of carcases, amid the acclamations of 
the people. It is impossible for an honest man to 
be reconciled to dishonesty by time and repetition: 
on the contrary, his repugnance is exasperated. 
Now in what country upon earth have falsehood 
and wrong been so irremediable and so exten- 
sive as in France 1 A nation docs not retain for 
twenty centuries the saipo character, good or bad, 
withou t deserving i t. The Persians, now notorious 
liars, were once described, even by hostile his- 
torians, as nil wavering lovers of truth : the French 
never were, by foe or friend. Kurbpe does not 
detest France because in all ages she ln«s sufTcred 
by her slaughters, spoliations and conflagrations ; 
she detests her because she is certai^ of nothing 
from her but insecurity. The gamester now specu- 
lating in the Palais Royal of tlic Tuilcrics has 
loaded his dice and marked his cards to no purpose. 
He has not the sense to know that, by continu- 
ing in '^double or quits,” he must lose all at last. 
No great general ever lost two whole armies : he 
has lost four : each of vetoraus, brave men highly 
disciplined : against troops whicli, by every cal- 
culation, he should have subdued. The first was 
captured in Egypt, the second was wasted in 
Hayti, the third surrendered in Spain, the iburth 
in Portugal.* He has squandered more men and 
money than ever general squandered yet, and 
has never done anything with means apjY'-rcutly 
Jnadequatc ; as was done by Haimibai, lu Marius, 
by Sertorius, by Julius Caisar, by Gustav us Adol- 
phus, by Charles the Twclftiia by Hydcr-Ali (the 
greatest man among the Asiatics, not excepting 
Mithridates), by Clive, and lastly by our 
Frederick. Thes never abused Good ForfcaiiclJ" 
and never yielded to bad, but gave her frowa for 
frown, and set her at defiance. She turned and 
smiled on them. 

/Uudier. It is easier for Buonaparte to retain 
what he lias won than it is to thro^jv it away ; so 
closely surrounded is it by vigilant and crafty 
guardians, all having a ^deep interest in its con- 
servation. But, ever changcalje, ever restless, 
ever mtractable, captious, and quarrelsome, he 
grumblofe at Fortune for her tiresome fidelity, 
calls her smile an importunity and ^trusion, and 
often has been resolute to kick her out of doors. 
The next time he plays this prank, 1 trust she 
will have the spiritlto leave him altogether. 

A slight puncture will let out all the wind in 
the bladders that support him. Let him come 


rising much above themarsh. Neverthelesehe wa^^ 
made for those he governs : they must alwa|^ 
the trumpet before or the scourge behind them. 

Saridt It is better not to be remembered than • 
to be remembered for evil actions. But as the 
flesh that is branded is the last that rots, so it 
smpears that what is most wicked lies longest in 
the memory. , ^ 

BlucJier. Men at present are in a state of fever 
and delirium ; a flea leaps over the bed-clothes and 
they fancy itU dragon ; I trust they will soon be 
on their legs again, and shake the flea out of, tho 
window. 

Sandt. Joy opens the heart to generosity, sor- 
row shuts ikagaiiist the world. jhank my God 
that he has exempted mo from it»in thi^ captivity, 
and that, without a thought of my own enlarge- 
ment, I pant for the emancipation of mankind. 
What am What is my life or death? Whether 
a grain of dust is blo^^u liiway in the morning or 
in the evening,,, whkt matter ? Censure and praise, 

I own it, arCjJIcss indiflferent to me than they 
shoultibe. 0 sir, I am young, and without" my 
knowing it, J may be vain. While the hair is 
full and glossy, how pleasant is it to be patted on 
the head! But, God knows, I feared rather than 
courted the opinion of thoughtful rncu upon my 
deed. I ought not to have cared about it, favor- 
able or unfavorable : but my fear, you scih, did 
not deter me from the execution of my duty. 1 ^ 
believed I could render my country a service : 
j may it, may it, be one ! All deeds requiring vio- 
j I dice arc of questionable good. I did question my 
j heart ; I opened it before me ; I repressed it ; I 
wmiig it. 

Bliidicr. Its present rest shows its purity at the 
bottom. Incomparably ‘morb doubtful is that 
actioK^ extolled in every school and college, which 
dcprivetl the world of the greatest soldier^it eVer 
saw, excepting perhaps Hannibal, and equal to 
that glorious prodigy of Africa, in conciliating 
the affections of the ally, of the stranger, and of 
tHo conquered. The element man was betrayed 
.and slaughtered by the partisans of the merciless, 
of the wretch who had threatened to* reduce all 
Italy to a cinder. Ceesar was defamed by the 
orator who praiscs.this monster ; defamed by him 
after he had delivered at his footstool the most 
eloquent of his orations, by which he obtained 
from the Dictator the pardon of Marccllus. Free^ 
dom is allowed to pass without a watchword ; and 
many pass in his name. We think we are broad 
awake while we fancy we see freedom on the sena- 
torial side. The venal, unjust, oppressive 
whom CfiBsar would have driven from their 
benches, cried out for Brutus and Cassius, his 


but once i^to perplexity, and he will never find murderers. And so august is the title under 
^is way out . again. He trusts his star ; and tha^ which they IbugM, that no one takes it in hand 

rri. # ^ dispute it. Tlie gener^^s, thjs honesty the 

found ni^fugo iu l^umaae, and evoRthc give them glory for 
the pallet. I would Uhj. m every extremity he always has slaymg him. If oir.' boyhood, m its first lowdns, 
to which I have no i repeats their exploit with admiration, shall we 
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eondemn in our maturer pge an action in wHicIi be necessary. For, sir! the slow and timid Sandi 
no mi^zuty can be suspected 1 Bright is the . . such he was among his friends^ and such he 
ntme W Tixnoleon; but there is a spot of blood might have been among his enemies . . 


on it (They who would be great in the eyes of Blucher, 'Beyer, by heaven ! 
nations^, are compelfed to shed more than their SaTidt . . had always more hopes than fears, 
own : and it is not always in our choice to deter- Blucher, Eight I right I 1 thought so. Adieu, 
mine whose it shdl be. my brave Sandt! I would steab if 1 were able, 

8andi,^iLt has been in mine. that smile from thee at parting. 

, Blticher, If there is any country under heaven Sandt, Every face in Germany must owe to you 
in which thy mime* shall bring down punishment every smile it wears henceforward. Would you have 
on him who praises it, that country is not worth mine ? take it then. It is time to give it up ; be 
defending. Thy last breath shall b^ caught by it yours, with God's peace, for evermore 1 
^Germany, and i^all 'Sink deep into her bosom. I wish you acquitted me of all blame in what 
Exult, my boy 1 I^id. C ertainly it was done without malice and 

Sandt Composure now becomes me rather than without anger. 
exultation. may have caused many tears : Bluchcr, My dear Sandt ! it is not German to 
scarcely then odght I to bwgifted wittf composure : kill our fellow-men for a diversity of opinion, or 
you sp^ to me of our ‘country, and bestow it. for a mere delinquency in politics. Manifest and 
I have removed a petty mass of obstruction from Intentional evil must have sprung up before the 
the path of her triumphs. In my heart lies the iword be hrawn, whigh in our military school has 
sum of my recompense^ and. this haifd, 0 gene- .Iways been thought a better weapon than the 
ral 1 which I have a right lokips^ largely overpays dagger. Unfriendly as you are, which every 
me with its manly pressure. Sayfthat you have German has reason to be, toward France, 1 am 
given it.. My wish is that many y^ung men may ifraid your mind has retained too long the heat 
desej^e your esteem, by placing other thing! above Lhrown out on every side by the French revolu* 
life, of which the breath was lent uS for a season tion. Although I hold in contempt the mfm 
to put those other things into action. whose youth was unwarmed by it, I should entcr- 

Blucher, I will telP them how calm I found tain but a mean opinion of his understanding 
thee, how argumentative, how gentle, how unsus- who perceived not at last the wickedness of its 
piciouB, how ready to die courageously. agents, by the conflagrations they excited in all 

Sandi, Say not that. quarters. I have lived long enough, and have read 

Bluok^. Why 1 extensively enough, to learn that no good what- 

Sandt Do not ask me. ^ soever hath come at any time, to any part of the 

Blucher, Indeed I must ; pray tell me. world, from France, While Italy gave the model 

Sandi, Nay, do not insist on it. of municipalities, that broad concrete on which 

Hast thou any doubt then, any scruple, a safe^ solid, substantial government must be 
care, solicitude, which friendship in these few foundeef; while Germany invented printing ; 
moments can alla^? • what was the invention, the only one, of France ? 

Sandi. None whatever. But the worst men Her emblematic balloon, the syunbol of herself! 
hawe ^ed bravely: and, if they had no? u'hy fliipsy, varnished, inflated, restlesSjf wavering, 
should I assume the merit, or accept HI Say, ij^waggering, and carried away by c^ery current and 
neither feared death nor displayed insensibility at ’ every gust, in the most opposiife directions. It is 
its approach : say, I would have lived if the laws not foi; conquering their countiy, and for impos- 
allowed it, and if the example I gave couW be^as ing the laws and the very name of one among 
efifective. Indeed, indeed, 1 would have spared our tribes upon it, tlat the French hate us: it 
my life almost as gladly as I woifld have spared is for the eternal reproach of our calmness, our 
that other: but both were called for. consistency, and our probity. In calling us per- 

BMm, Many Imve lived longer than thou, fidious, like skilful enemies they take up the 
none better. • ground we should be expected to take up against 

•Sandi, l^ien why look grieved 1 you did not them. Oaths are the produce of the soil, and 
look HO before you showed* me reason why we broken ones lie across it in all directions, like 
neither of us ought, 0 sia! should not grey twigs and rushes in the homestead of h basket- 
eyelashes be exempt from tears 1 maker. Thf most honest and moderate of their 

Blucher, One of them is enough. The brave politicians would immerge his country for twenty 
e^rt what the unfortunate should win from me. years in the most calamitous war, to retain his 
These are tears in which the sword is tempered. office or to displace anothe^ man. It is not by 
Sandt, Health to Germany f There spoke her string the head of the serpent that we can extln- 
great deliverer. I too have performed one action guish the animal or shake out its venom ; we must 
from which some good may follow : but that one also crush down its voluminous risings, cut off^ its 
grieved me bitterly ; all yours will cheer and4»tail, and break it in the middle, 
stren^en the breftMhey spring from. Comfort Sandt Oh life ! I am now sorry to lose thee ! 
my friends; assure them it ^eves me no longer, I ^all never see that event*! This hand, the last 
in the hope that another blow like it will not soon hand I must ever press, accomplishes it. 
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MichelrA^ngeh, And how do you like my for 
iiftcation^ Meseor Nicolo ? 

Machiavelli. It will easily be taken, Messer 
Michel-Angclo, because there are other points, 
Bello-squardo for instance, and the Poggio above 
Boboli, whence every street and edihce may be 
cannonaded. 

MichcU Angelo. Surely you do not argue with 
your w onted precision, my good friend. Because 
the enemy may occupy those positions and can- 
nonade the city, is thit a reason why our fort of 
Samininiato should so easily be surrendered ? 

Machiavelli. There w^as indeed a time when 
such an argument would have been futile : but 
that time was when Florence was ruled by only 
her own citizens, and when^the two factions that 
devoured her, started up with equal alacrity froin^ 
their prey, and fastened on the inviJder. But it 
being known to Charles that we have neglected 
to lay in provisions, more than i^ufficicnt for one 
year, ho will allow our courageous citizens to pelt 
and scratch and bite his men occasionally, for 
that short time ; after which they must surrender. 
This policy will leave to him the houses and fur- 
niture in good condition; and whatsoever fines 
and taxes may be imposed, will be paid the more 
easily ; while the Florentines will bo able to boast 
of their courage and perseverance, the French of 
their patience and clemency. It will be a good 
example for other people to follow : and many 
historians will praise both parties ; all will praise 

I have given my answer to your question ; and 
1 now approve and applaud the skill and solidity 
with which you construct thd works, regretting 
only that we have neither time to erect the others 
that are necessr^v. nor to enroll the countrymci^ 
who arc equally sb for their defence. Charles is 
a prudent aud a patient conqueror, and hctknSwg 
the temper and the power 9 f each adversary. He 
will not demolish nor greatly hurt the city. 
What he can not effect by terror he will effect by 
time ; that miner whom none can* countermine. 
Wo have brave men among our citizens ; men , 
sensible of shame and ignominy in enduring the 
dictation of a stranger,"or the domination of an 
equal r but we have not many of these, nor have 
they any weight in our counsels. The rest are 
far different, and altogether dissinlUar to their 
ancestors. They, whatever was their faction, con- 
tended for liberty, fpr domestic ties, for personal 
honour, for public approbation ; we for pictures, 
for statues, bronze tripods, and tesselated tables : 
these, and the transient smiles of dukes and car- 
dinals, are deemed of higher value than our heir- 
loom, worm-eaten, creaking, crazy freedom. * 

Michel-Angelo, 1 r,ever thought them so : and 
yet somewhat of parental love may be suppooed 
to influence me in favour of the fairer, solider, and 
sounder portion the things you set before me. 


MacMavelU, It is a misfortune to posseKi vhat . 
can be retained by servility alone; and the more 
precious the possession, the greater is the mis- 
fortune. ^ 

* MichelAngelo. Dukes and cardinal^ popes 
and emperors, can not take aw&y flrom me the 
mind and spirit that God has placed immeasurably 
high above them. If men ar6 become so vile and 
heartless as to sit down quietly and see pincers 
and pulleys tear the sinews of their best benefhe- 
tors, they are not worth the stones and sand we 
have been piling up for their pro^ftetion. 

Machiavdli. To rail is indecorous; to reason is 
idle and troublesome. When you seriously intend 
to lead people back again to their senses, do not 
call any man wiser or better than the rabble ; for 
this affronts all, and the bad and strong the most; 
but tell them calmly' that the chief difference 
between the Government of a republic and a 
dukedom is this : in a republic there efe iftore 
deaths' by day than by night; in a dukedom th!6 con- 
trary : that perhaps we see as many taken to prison 
in a republic ; certainly we see more come out. 

MidtelAngelo. If any man of reflection needs 
to be shown the futility and mischief of heredi- 
tary power, we Florentines surely may show it to 
him in the freshest and most striking of examples. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici united a greater number of 
high and amial^le qualities than any other man 
among his contemporaries ; and yet Lorenzo lived 
in an age which must ever be reckoned most fer- 
tile in men of genius and energy. His heart was 
open to the poor and afflicted : his house, his 
library, his very baths j,nd bed-rooms, to the 
philosopher and the poet. What days of my 
youth have I spent in his society 1 Even after *hc 
was at the head of the commonwealth he had 
society; for even then ho had fellow-citizens. 
What lessons has he himself given me in every- 
thj^ug i elating to my studies! in mythology, in 
architecture, in sculpture, in painting, in every 
branch and rdmification of eloquendc I . Can I 
ever forget the hour when he led me by the arm, 
in the heat of the day, to the eastern door of our 
baptistery, and saii, “ Michel- Angelc^ this is the 
only wonder of the world : it rose, like the world 
itself, out of nothing *. its great maker was without 
an archetype ; he dVew from the inherent beauty 
of his soul : venerate here its image.” It was then 
I said, It is worthy to bo the gate of Paradise 
and he roplied, " The garden is walled up : let^pis 
open a space for the portal.” He did it, as &r as 
human ability comd do it : and if afterward he 
took a station which belonged not of right to 
him, he took it lest it should be occupied by 
worse and weakef^ men. H|| son succeeded to 
him : what a son ! The Mher thought and told 
me that no matefials were durable enough for 
my works : perhaps he erred : but how did Piero 
correct the error I He employed me in making 
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statues of snow in the gardens of BoboU ; statues Then come the questions, whence was it ] how 
the emblems at once of his genius and jiis was it? Surely, too surely, not by Austrians, 
inithdlity. French, and Spaniards; all equally barbarous; 

MafihiaveUi, How little foresight hare the very though the Spaniards were in contiguity with the 
wisest of those who invade the liberties of their Moors, and one swOrd polished the other, 
countiy I how little true love for their children ! Ma^iaveUi* The only choice left us was the 
how little foresight for their descendants, in whose choice of qur enslaver ; we have now lost even 
interest ^ey believe they labour. There neither that. Our wealthier citizens make up their old 
is nor ought to bq any safety lor those who clip shopkeeping silks into marquis-caps, and trau- 
nponour shoulders their heavy pampered children, quilly fall asleep under so soft a coverture, 
and make ns carry them whether we will or not. Represent to them what their grandfathers* were, 
Lorenzo was weir versed in history : could he and they shake the head with this furred foolery 
forget, or could he Overlook, the dreadful punish- ppon it, telling us it is time for the world to go 
meats that are the certain inheritance of whoever to rest. They preach to us from their new cushions 
reaps the harvest of such misdeeds ? How many on the Sorrowful state** of effervescence in our 
sanguinaiydoathsby the'avengingqfm ofviolated former popular government, and the repose and 
law ! how many assassin'ations from the people I security to be enjoyed under hereditary princes, 
how many poisonings and stabbings from domes- chosen fronwamong themselves, 
tics ! from guards 1 from kindred I fratricides, Micfiel- Angelo. Chosen by whom ] and from 
parricides; and that horrible crime fqr which no whatl ourselves^ Well might one of suchcrea- 
languagehasformed a«i{^e, thebloodshedof the, .uros cry, as Atys did, if like Atys ho could 
son by the parehtal hand. A citizen may perhaps ‘ocover hif senses under a worse and more 
be happier, for the moment, by so bold and vast a shameful eviration, 
seikurfe as a principality ; but his successor, born Eg»uon quod habuerim ; 

to tRo possession of supremacy, cai^enjoy nothing figo Maenas.; ego mei parg ; ego vir BterlHs ero. 
of this satisfaction. For Iiim there is neither the Fmi dolct quod egi! 

charm of novelty noj* the excitement of action. Yea indeed there was all this offorvesconcc. 
nor is there the glory of achievement : no mazes Men spoke loud : men would have their own, 
of perplexing difficulty gone safely through, no although they might have blows with it. And 
summit of hope attained. But there is perpe- is it a matter of joyauce to those wise and sober 
tually the same fear of losing the acquisition, the personages, that the government which roared 
same suspicion of friends, the same certainty of | and nurtured them to all their wisdom and 
enemies, the same number of A^irtues shut out, j sobriety, and much other more erect and sub- 
and of vices shut in, by bis condition. This is j stantial, should be now extinct 1 Rivers run on 
the end obtained, which k usually thought better and pass away : pools and morasses arc at rest for 
than the means. And what are the means, than ever. shall I build my bouse upon the 

which this eiid is better ! They arc such as, wc pool or the morass because it lies so stilU or 
might imagine, Ho ntm who had ever spent a shall I abstain frcmi my recreation by the river- 
happy hour with his equals would ernplqy, oven side because the stream runs onl lyhatever you 
if hisrfamily were as sure of advantage by employ- hifvc objected to republicanism, may, in its sub- 
ing them as we have shown that it is sure stmicc a little modifiod, be 5 i^eied to royalty, 
detriment. In order that a citizen may become gijcat and small, principalities, and dukedoms, 
a prince, the weaker are seduced, and the wiser In republics, high and tranquil minds are liable 
are corrupted ; for wisdom on this earth eariiily, to neglect, and, wl]«,t is worse, to molestation : 
and stands not above the elements of corruption, but tliose who molest them are usually grave 
His successor, finding less tractability, works with men or acute ones, and act openly, with fair for- 
harder and sharper instruments. The revels are malitios anif professed respect. On the contrary 
over ; the dream is broken ; njon rise, bestir them- in such governments as ours was, recently, u 
selves, ahd^are tied down. Their confessors and young commissary of j^q^ice orders you to appeal 
wives console them, saying, You would not have before him ; aslts you first whether you know why 
been tied down had you been quiet.” The son is he called you ; and then, turning over his jiapcrs 
warned not to run into the Aror of his father, by at his leisure, puts to you as many other idle 
this clear demonstration : Yonder villa was his, questions as come into his head ; remands you ; 
with the farms about it : he sold it and them to calls you back at the door ; gives you a long 
ISy the fine.” admonition, partly by order* (he tells you) of his 

Midi^Angeh, And are yiese the doctrines s^eriors, partly his own ; bids you to be more 
our children must be taught t I will have none circumspect in future, and to await the further 
then. I will avoid the marriage-bed as I would . discretion of his Excellency the President of the 
the be(^ of Procrustes. O that by any exertion J Bfton Governo. O Messer Niccolo I surely tite 
of my art I coult^turn the Ryes of my country- rack you suffered is more tolerable, not merely 
men toward Greece I I wish Jp excell in painting than the experience, but* even than the possi- 
or in Beiilpture, partly for my glory, partly for my biffity, of such arrogance and insult, 
sttstex^ee, being poor, but greatly more to arouse MachiaveUi. Oessar's head was placed on the 
in their breasts the recollection of what was higher, neck of the world, and was large enough for i* • 
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but our necks, Hcnser Miohel-Angelo, are grasped, Ae only, was running ai^er you, breatb^ at 
wrung, and contracted, for the heads of geese to one time caresses, at another time menaoes, to 
surmount them. It was not the kick, it was the bring you back into the Vatic^ alters you^j 
ass, that made the sick lion roar and die. Either affront and flight. Instead of this grand work 
the state of things which you have been describing of liberation (at least from barbarians) what was 
is very near its termination, or people are growing he planning? His whole anxiety was about his 
low enough to accommodate themselves to their mausoleum 1 Now certainly, Messer Micheb 
abject fortunes. Some fishes, once of the ocean, Angelo, the more costly a man’s moniAnent la, 
lost irretrievably, by following up a contracted tfce more manifest, if ho himself orders the erec- 
and tortuous channel, their pristine form and tion, must be his consciousness that there is 
nature, and became of a size and quality for dead much in him which he would wish to be covered 
or shallow waters, which narrow and weedy and over by it, and much which never was his, and 
slimy banks confine. There arc stages in th^ which he is desirous of appropriating. But no 
manners of principalities, as there are in human monument is a bed capacious enough for his 
life. Princes at first ai*b kind and affable : their froward and restless imbecilities ; and any that is 
successors are condescending and reserved : the magnificent, only shows ^)ne the more of them, 
next, indifferent and distant : the last, repulsive, Midiel- Angelo. He who deserves a mauso- 
insolcnt, and ferocious, or, what is equally filial Icum is not desirous cveh of a grave-stond. He 
to arbitrary power, voluptuous and slothful. The knows liis mother earth ; he frets for no fine 
cruel have many sympathisers ; the semsh, few. cradle, but lies tranquilly and composed at her 
These wretches bear heavily on the lower classes, feet. The ^en will rise ahpve the pyramid ; but 
and usually fall as they are signing to edict of those who would build tlic pyramid would depress 
famine, or protecting a fiivourite who enforces it. the pen. Juliui had as little love of true gloiy as 
By one or other of these diseases dies arbitrary of civil liberty,* which never rUler morepsrtina- 
power : and much and various purification is ciously feuppressed. His only passion, if we Voay 
necessary, to render the chamber where it has <;aU it one, wds vanity. Ctesar Borgia had pene- 
lain salubrious. Democracies may be longer- tration and singleness of aim ; tho great consti- 
lived, although they have enomies in most of tuents of a great man. His birth, which raised 
the rich, in more of the timorous, and nearly in him many favourers in his ascent to power, raised 
all the wise. Tho former will pamper them to him more enemies in his highest elevation. » He 
feed upon them ; the latter will kiss them to had a greater number of friends than he could 
betray them ; the intermediate will slink off and create of fortunes : and bees, when no hive is 
wish them well. Those governments alone can vacant, carry thei|r honey. elsQwhoro. 
be stable, or are worthy of being so, in which Macliiavelli. Borgia was cruel, both by necessity 
property and intellect keep tho machine in right and by nature ; now, no cruel prince can be quite 
order and regular operation ; each bcin^ coi]f.>cious cruel enough : when he is tired of striking, he 
that it is the natural ally and reciprocal p#otector falls. Tic who is desirous of becoming a prince 
of the other ; that nothing ought to be above : should calculate first ho\% ma]?y estates can be 
them ; and that what is below Vhom ought to be ! confiscated. Pompey learned and wrote fairly 
as little belo^ir as possible ; otherwise it never cjin | out th^ lesson of arithmetic : but Julius Qsesar 
consistently, stff^dily, and effectually, support -tpre the copybook from his hand and threw it 
them.* Nqne of tWse considerations seem* to [among those behind him, who repeated it in 
have been ever entertained by men who,, wfoh j his ear until he gave them the reward of their 
more circumspection and prudence, might have ' application. 

effected the regeneration of Italy. Tho changes Micfid-Angelo. He alone was able and willing 
they wished to bring about were entirely for their to reform the state. It is well for mankind that 
own personal aggrandisement. Oaesar Borgia human institutions want revisal and repair. Our 
Mud Julius the Second would have expelled all bodies and likewise our minds require both re- 
strangers from intcrfcrcuo9 in our concerns. But freshment and motibn : and, unless we attend to 
the former, although intelligent and acute, having the necessities of both, imbecility and dissolution 
a mind less capacious than his ambition ; and the soon ensue. It was ^ easy, in the middle ages, 
latter more ambition than any mind, without more for tho towns of IWy to form thomselveB into 
instruments, could manage ; and neit^iier of them republics, which many did, as it was for the vil- 
the wish or the thought of employing the only lages of Switzerland ,* and not more diflicult to 
moans suitable to the^ end, their vast loose projects retain their immunities. We are surely as popu- 
cruinbled under them. lous; we are as well armed, we are as strong and 

Michel- A ngelo. Your opinion of Borgia active, we are as dbcilo to discipline, we are as 
somewhat high : and I fancied you did not despise rich and flourishing : we want only their moral 
l^pe Julius. courage, their resolute perseverance, their public 

MacJUavelli. Some of you artists ought to re- jdaid private virtue, dbeir self-respect and mutual 
gard him with gratitude; but you yourself must confidence. These are indeed*' great and many 
despise the fnvolous dotnrd, who, while he shoi^ild wants, and have tHways been Bl-supplied since 
have been meditating and accomplishing the dell- the extinction of tho t>i'acchi. The channel that 
veraoite of Italy, which Ite could have done, and has been diy so many centuries can only be replo- 
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tiima by a great conviilsion. Even now, if ever which it might be effected. But it appears to 
we rise again to the dignity of men and citizei^, it me, Mdsser Niccolo, that the territories of Rome 
•must be from under the shield and behind the and Bologna, although the Bolognese would con- 


broadsword of the Switeers. 

MachiaveUL Thirty thousand of them, when- 
ever France resumes her arms against the em- 
peror, might be induced to establish our inde- 
pendeiJbe and secure their own, by engaging 
them to oblige the state of Lombardy first, tnd 
successively Romo And Naples, to contribute a 
subsidy, for a certain number of years, on the 
overthrow of their infirm and cumbrous govern- 
ments. The beggars, the idle and indigent of^ 
those nations, might, beneficially to themselves, 
be made provisional serfs to our defenders, who 
on their part would have duties as imperative to 
perform. In the Neapolitan ana papal territo- 
ries, ‘there is an imrae'nsity of land ill cultivated, 
or not cultivated at all, claimed and occupied as 
the property of the government : enough for all 
the paupers of Italy ^o^till and all Tier defcndc]^ 
to possess. Men must use their hands rightly 
before they can rightly use th^ir reason: those 
ifBujftly think well who workf well. Beside, I 
wdbld take especial care that th^^ ncvc*r were in 
want of religion to instruct and comfort them : 
they should enjoy k sprinkling of priests imd 
friars, with breviaries and mattocks in the midst 
of them, and the labourer in good earnest should | 
ho worthy of his hire. The feudal system, which j 
fools cry out against, was supremely wise. The 
truckle bed of Valour and Freedom is not wadded 
with flosh-silk: there arc gyarls without and 
knots within; and bard is the bolster of those 
younger Dioscuri. Genoa, on receiving the do- 
minion of Piedmont, would code to Tuscany the 
little she possesses on the south of the Trcbbia : 
Venice would mtaiw what she holds : Bologna 
would bo the capital of all the country to the 
^^jastivard of the Apennines, from the to th 
Ofanto : Rome from the sources of the Nar«to 
the mouth of the Tiber (which still should be a 
Tuscan river, excejiting what is within the walls) 
and southward as far as the VulturmA i-IJaples 
Avould be mistress of the rest. These seven 
republics should send each fi^ deputies yearly, 
for the first twenty days of March, enjoying 
the means of living splcijdidly in the apart- 
ments ' of the Vatican. For without a high 
* degree oi splendour no magistrate is at all re- 
spected in our country, find slightly an^’ where 
else. The consul, invests with the executive 
power, should be elected out of the body of legates 
» on the third day of each annual session: he 
#ihould proceed daily to the hall of deliberation, at 
the Capitol, in state : the U-urapet should sound 
as he mounts his carriage, <ira\vn by eight horses, 
and again as ho alights : no troops should accom- 
pany him, excepting twelve of the civic guard 
on each side, tijplve beforef and twelve behiiM, 
on white chargers richly c^arisoned, and apper- 
taining to the consular es^blishment. 

Mich^JrAngeh, I approve of this ; and I should 
approve as heartily of any means whatsoever by 


tinue to the whole extent of the Apennines, 
would bo less populous than the others. 

MachiavellL Where is the harm of that? A 
city may be angry and discontented if she can not 
tear away somewhat from her neighbours. But, 
in the system I propose, all enjoy equal laws ; 
and as it can not he «f the slightest advantage' to 
any town or hamlet to form a portion of a larger 
state rather than of a smaller, so neither can the 
smaller state be liable to a disadvantage by any 
town or hamlet lying out of it. Rome has always 
been well contented tO! repose on her ancient 
glory. She loses nothing by tl^o chain being 
mapped that held others to her ; for it requires 
no stretch^f thought (if it did I would not ask it 
of IierJ to recollect that it held her as well as 
them. Bologna's tcarritory would begin with Ferrara 
on the north, and terminate with the Mediterra- 
nean on tftc south ; still, excepting the Roman, it 
would be the least. Her position will not allow 
her more, and well is it that it will not. For 
the priesthood has too long made its holes there, 
running underground from Rome ; and you know, 
Messer Michel-Angclo, the dairy will smell dis- 
agreeably where the rats have burrowed lately. 

Michel- Angelo. True enough. Let me now 
make another remark. Apparently you would 
allow no greater number of legates from the 
larger states than from the smaller. 

MachlaveUi. A small community has need for 
even more to protect its interests than a larger. 
He wlio has a strong body has less occasion for 
a lot^ fewer occasions to cry for assist- 

ance. Tivo legates from each rei)ublic are suf- 
ficient in number, if they arc sufficient in energy 
and information? If they are not, the fault lies 
with their constituents. The morS debaters there 
are the less business will be dj^ito, and the fewer 
inquiries brought to an issiie. In federal states, 
Ml having the same obligations and essentially 
the «imc form of government, hardly is it pos- 
sible for any two to quarrel : and the interest of 
the remainder would require, and compcll if ne- 
cessary, a prompt and a firm reconciliation. No 
state in 15urope, desirous of maintaining a cha- 
racter for probity, will refuse to another the 
surrender of a*criminar or debtor who has escaped 
to avoid that other’s laws. If churches and 
palaces ought not to be sanctuaries for the pro- 
tection ol? crime, surely whole kingdoms ought 
not. Our republics, by avoiding this iniquity, 
would obviate the most ordinary and most urgent 
cause of discord. Mortgaging no little of what is 
lulled the property of the church (subtracted 
partly by fraud from ignorance and credulity, 
and partly torn by violence from debility ^nd 
dissension), I would raise the money requisite to 
obtain the co-operation ^of Switzerland and the 
alliance of Savoy, but taking care that our own 
forces much outnumber the allies, and, in case 
of war, keeping all the artillei^^ in our hands. 
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But what would j^ou do with 

the pope I 

MacikiavM* A very important consideration. 
I would establish him in Venice, where he would 
ox^oy many advantages which Rome herself does 
not afford him. First, he would be successor to 
Saint Mark as well as to Saint Peter ; secondly, 
he would eiyoy the exercise of his highest autho- 
rity more frequently, by crowning a prince every 
year in the person of the Doge (for that title, 
and every other borne by the chief magistrate of 
each city, should continue) and a princess in the 
person of the Adriatic, and moreover of solem- 
nising the ceremony of their nuptials ; thirdly, 
and what is more gloriobs, ho would be within 
call of the Bosniacs, who, hearing his paternal 
voice, would surely renounce their errors, abandon 
their vices, and come over and embrace the 
faith. The Bull of Indulgences might be , a little 
modified in their favour. Germans had no objec- 
tion to the bill of fare, but stamped and sweated 
to see the price of the dishes, which mol’e elegant 
men in Prance and Italy, having tasted them all, 
thought reasonable enough. But in Bosnia they 
must be reduced a trifle lower ; else they will be 
a stumbling-block to the Neophyte, whose in- 
firmer knees yet totter in mounting the jS^anta 
Scala. 

Michel- Angelo, Do not joke so gravely, Messer 
Nicolo, for it vexes and saddens me. 

Madhiavdli, If you. dislike my reasons, take 
some others very different. The nobility and 
people of Venice have less veneration for the 
Holy Father than have the rest of us Catholics, 
and longer opposed his authority. Beside, as 
they prefer Saint klark to Saint I’ctcr, ,+Viere 
would always be a salutary irritation kept up in 
the body of Italy, and all the blood would not 
run into the head. 

Michd-Ang^o Its coagulation there has pa^- 
ralysed her. , i 

Machiavelli. Furtlicnnore, the Venetians would 
take measures that Saint Mark should have "fair 
play, and that his part of \he pugilistic ring 
should be as open and wide as the opposite. And 
now, in order to obtain your pardon for joking so 
infelicitously, let me acknowledge it ftmong my 
many infirmities, that I can not laugh heartily. 

I experience the same sad 'constriction as thoscj 
who can not bring out a sneeze, or Anything else | 
that would fain have its way. You however 
have marvellously well performed the operation.; 
and now the ripples on lip and chook, on beard and 
w'hisker, have subsided, let me tell you, Messer 


Michd-Angelo, It would exasperate Frandfc 

JUifachiaveUl Let him look to that : it Would be ' 
w orth his while. Exasperated or not, France fiever^ 
can rest quiet. Her activity is only in her pug- 
nacity; trade, commerce, agriculture, are equally 
neglected.* Indifferent to the harvests on the 
earth before her, she springs on the palm-tree for 
its scanty fruit. ^ 

Michd-Angelo. She would npt be pleased at 
your allusion. 

Machiavelli. I wish she would render it inap- 
plicable. Italy, in despite of hSr, would become 
.once more the richest and mdst powerful of na 
tions, ,the least liable to attacks, and the least 
interested in disturbing her neighbours. Were 
she one great, kingdom, *as some men and all 
boys desire, she would be perpetually lat.Yari 
j anceivith Hungary, Germany, France, and Spain. 
The confederacies and alliances of republics 
are alwiiya conducive to freedom, and never are 
Imrtful to independence; 'those of princes are 
usually injurious to the liberty of the subject, 
and often the origin of wars. Federal republics 
give sureties for ' the maintenance of peac5, 
their formation and their position : even those 
states with which any of them is confederated, 
are as much interested in impeding it from con- 
quests as from subjection. In kingdoms the 
case is widely different. Many pestilences grow 
weaker by length of time and extent of action ; 
but the pestilence of kingly power increases in 
virulence at every stride and seizure, and expires 
I in the midst of it® victims by the lethargy of 
' repletion. At no period of my life have I nc- 
I glectcd to warn my fellow-citizens of the fate 
im))cnding over them. Only a few drops of the 
sultry and suffocating storm have yet fallen: 
we stop on the road, instead ^ pushing on : 
and whe^never we raise our heads it will be in the 
midst of the inundation. < 

Michel- Angdo. I do believe that Lorenzo 
would have covered the shame of his parent state, 

I rather than have wantoned with its inebriety. 

MacMc^elU. He mighty by his example and 
authority, have corrected her abuses ; and by bis 
wealth, united to ours, have given work tC the 
poor and idle, in the construction of roads, and 
the excavation of canals through the Maremma. 

Michael- Angdo. It was easier to kiliAntmus 
than to lift him from the ground. Lorenzo was 
unable to raise or kem^ up Tuscany : he there- 
fore sought the less glorious triumph of leading 
her captive, laden with all his jewels, and escorted 
by men of genius in the garb of sycophants and 


Michel- Angelo, we form our wisest thoughts and 
projects on the depth and density of men’s igno-J 
ranee ; our strength rises from the vast arena oif; 
their w'eaknesscs. I know not when my scheme 
wil^he practicable : but it has been ; and it may 
be <^in. 

Midkd-Angelo. Finally, what is to become of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica 1 • 

Machiavelli. I would place these islands at the 
imperor’s disposal, to conciliate him. 


songsters. t 

Machiavelli. In fa^t, Messer Michel-Angelo, 

* The population of France, at this time, amounted to 
scarcely fouricten miltion.s; Franobo-comte, Lorraine, 
Almoe, and several olti<^ on the borders of the Nether- 
lands, not being yet annexed. Her Inq^psant wars, of late 
senerally disaHtnms, had depopulated her pmvlnoes, and 
there was less industi-y t%^ in any other great nation 
round about her, not excepting the Spanish. Italy wae 
supreme in civilisation, ooinnieroe, and the fine arts, and 
was at least as populous as at present 
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we bdhie too long and too ^tiently the petu- us ; they do not want our votes ; they would be 
lance and. caprices of a brawling and impudent angry if we talked of our esteem for them ; and^ 
democracy. We received instructions from thdfee if ever they treat us well, their security, not their 
to whom we should have given them, and wo sympathy, is the motive. I agree with you, 
gave power to those from whom we should have Messer Kiccolo, that never were there viler slaves 
received it. Republican as I have lived, and shall than our populace, except our nobles, and those 
die, 1 would rather any other state of social life, mongrels and curs intermediate, who lean indo- 
than pa Vd and rude democracy ; because 1 have j lently on such sapless trunks, and deem it mag- 
always found it more jealous of merit, more si^- nificent to stand one palm higher than the pros- 
picious of wisdom, •more proud of riding on great trate. 

minds, more pleased at raising up little ones Mojchiavdli. A fine picture have you .been 
above them, more/ond of loud talking, more im-. drawing I another Last JudgmerUI 
patient of calm re«|(Soning, more unsteady, more Michel- Angelo, Your nobility, founded in 

ungrateful, and more ferocious; above all, bo- ijrcat measure on yourself, is such, that you would 
cause it leads to despotism through fraudulence, accept from mo no apology for my remarks on 
intemperance, and corruption. Let Democracy that indiscriminately lavished, by our enslavers, 
live among the mountains, and rcghlate her vil- among later families. None in Ttiscany, few in 
lage, and enjoy her ch&let ; let her live peacefully Europe, can contend in dignity with yours, which 
and contentedly amid her flocks and herds ; has given to our republic thirteen chief magis- 
never lay her rough hand on the balustrade of trates. T^he descendants of a hunter from an 
the council-chamber ; pever^ raise hcT boisterous Alpine keep in Switzerland can offer no pretence 
voice among the images bf liberators and legisla- Ho anyth iiigi resembling it. Yet these are they 
tors, of philosophers and poets. • l who bind and bruise us ! these arc they who im- 

^jUdiel-Angelo, In the course of human things pose on us as governors men whom we expunge 
you«^n not hinder her. All govornmciits run as citizens. • 

ultimately into the great gulf ^f despotism, Machiavelli. In erecting your fortifujation, you 
widen or contract them, straighten or divert oppose but a temporary obstacle to the insult, 
them, as you will, f’rom this gulf, the Provi- My proposal, many years ago, was the institution 
donee that rules all nature, liberates them. Again of national guards, from which service no condi- 
they,roturn, to be again absorbed, at periods not tion whatever, no age, from adolescence to dc- 
ibreseen or calculable. Every form of govern- creptitude, should be exempt. But Italy must 
ment is urged onward by another, and a different always be in danger of utter servitude, unless her 
one. The great receptacle, in which so many free states, which arc still rich and powerful, 
have perished, casts up the fragments, and inde- cuter into a cordial and strict alliance against all 
tatigable man refits them. arbitrary rule, instead of undermining or beating 

Madiiavelli. Other forms may take the same down^cach other’s proHi)crity. While one great 
direction as democracy, but along roads less city hdfds Another great city in subjection, as 
miry, and infeste^ witj^ fewer thieves. Venice does with Padua and Verona, as Florence 

Michel- Angelo, Messer Niccolo, you have with Siena and Risa, the subdued will always 
spoken like a secretary and a patrician f I am rejoice in the calamities of the eubduer, and 
only a mere mason, as you see, and (by your cmjjty her cup of bitterness intc^them when she 
pointmont) an engineer. You indeed have great caif, although without the piospect or hope of 
reason to condemn the levity, the stupidity, and recovering her independence. For there arc 
the Ingratitude of the people. But if th^ prefer more who are sensible to affronts than there are 
worse men to better, the fault carries the pun^^sh- who are sensible to freedom ; and vindictiveness, 
luent with it, or draws it afterf and the graver in many breasts the last cherished relic of justice, 
the fault, fjhe severer the punishment. Neither is in some t^c only sign of it. 
the populace nor the prince ever chooses the Michel- Angelo. Small confederate republics 
most worthy of all, who inde^, if there were any are the most free, the impost happy, the most pro- 
danger of their choosing him, would avoid the ductivo of cmiUation, of learning, of genius, of 
nomination : for it is only im such days as these glory, in every form and aspect. They also, for 
that men really great come Big)ntaneously forward, the reason you have given, are stronger and more 
and move with the multitude from the front, durable tha^ if united under one principality, 
stilling the voice of the cryer, and scattering the This is proved too' in the history of ancient Tus- 
l^umes of the impostor. In ordinary times less cany, which, under her Lucumons, resisted for 
men are quite suflicient, and are always ready, many centuries the viol cn if and vast irruptions 
In a democracy the bad may govern when better of^^the Gauls, and the systematic encroachments 
aw less required ; but if they govern injudi- of the wilier Romans. But the governors of no 
cioualy, the illusion under which they were country possess so much wisdom as shall teach 
elected vanishes, the harm •they do is brie%| them to renounce a portion of immediate auth^- 
and attended by xftitre peril to themselves than to rity, for the future benefit of those they govern ; 
their country. Totally the inverse with heredi- m^ch less for any advantage to those who lie 
tazy princes. Being farth^ from the mass of beyond their jurisdiction, 
the community, they know and care little about Machiavelli. Italy, and Europe in genera^ 
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would avoid the most frequent and the worst dically obscured, but ^eternally existent in the 
calamities by manifold and just federation, to the highest heaven of the soul, without 'which all 
exclusion of, all princes, ecclesiastical and secu- leWr lights would lose their brightness thehr 


lar. Spain, in the multitude of her municipalities, 
is divided into republics, but jealous and inco- 
herent. Reiser Germany possesses in many parts j 
the same advantages, and uses them better; but / 
the dragon's teeth, not sown by herself, shoot up i 
between her cities. Switzerland rears among her I 
snows little fresh and stout republics. Italy in 1 
particular is formed for them ; many of her cities I 
being free ; all bearing within them the memory, * 
most the desire, of freedom. No pontiff, no 
despot, can ever be friendly to science ; least of ; 
all to that best of sciences, which teaches us that ! 
lilierty and p;cace are the highest of human bless- 
ings. And 1 wonder that the ministers of religion 
(at least all of them who believe it) do not 
strenuously insist on this truth ; essentially divine, 
since the founder of Christianity came on earth 
on purpose to establish peace ; and peace can not 
exist, and ought not, without libert y. But this 
blessing is neither the produce nor the necessity . 
of one soil only. How different is the condition ' 
of the free cities in Germany from that of territo- \ 
ries under the sceptre of princes. If seven or . 
eight are thus flourishing, with such obstacles on I 
every side, why might not the rest without any ? 
What would they all be when hindrances were 
removed, when mutual intercourse, mutual in- 
struction, mutual advantages of every kind, wore 
unrestricted ? Why sShmikl not all be as free and 
happy as the few 1 They will be, when learning 
has made way for wisdom ; when those for whom 
others have thought begin to think for tliein- 
selves. The intelligent and the courageous should 
form associations everywhere ; and '^litt\e trust 
should be reposed on the goodvMll of even good 
men accustomed to authority and dictation. I 
venerate t-hC arts almost to the same degree as 
3 " 0 u do ; for igij^ance is nowhere an obstacle to 
veneration ; buti venerate them because, above 
them, I see tlie light separating from the, dark- 
ness. 

3Iichf'l'Angdo. The Arts cannot long exist 
without the advent of Freedom. From every new 
excavation whence a statue rises, thcie rises simul- 
taneously a bright vision of the age tlpit pro- 
duced it ; a strong de8irov,to bring it back again ; 
a throbbing love, an inflaming rogret, a resolute 
despair, beautiful as Hope herself: and Hope 
comes too behind. 

Men arc not our fellow-crcatiiw'es because | 
hands and articulate voices belong to them in 
common with us : they are then, and then only, 
when they precede us, or accompany u.s, or fol- 
low us, contfMu plating one grand luminary, jicHo- 


BtatioxL, their existence. 

If these things should ever come to pasSi 
how bold shall be the step, how exalted the 
head, of Genius. Clothed in glorified bodies 
of living marble, instructors shall riSe out of 
liie earth, deriders of Barbarism, conquerors of. 
Time, heirs and coequals of EtBmity. Led on 
by these, again shall man mount the ladder 
that touches heaven ; again shall he wrestle with 
the angels. * ♦ 

McLdiiavelli. You want examples of the arts in 
their perfection : few models are extant. Apollo, 
Venus, and three or four beside, are the only 
objects of your veneration ; and although I do 
not doubt of its sincerity, I much doubi of its 
enthusiasm, and the more the oftencr 1 behold 
them. Perhaps the earth holds others in her 
bosom more beautifiil than the Mother of Love, 
more elevated than the God of*Day, Nothing 
is existing of Phidias, nothing of Praxiteles, 
nothing of Sdopas. Their works, collecfiedc by 
Nero, iind deposited by him in his Golden PMace, 
were broken by the populace, and their fragments 
cast into the Tiber. 

Michel’Ajigclo. All? surely not all? 

MachiavdlL Every one, too certainly. For 
such was the wealth, such the liberality, of this 
; prince, and so solicitous were all ranks, and espe- 
cially the higher, to obtain his favour, I entertain 
I no doubt that cyery work of these consummate 
masters, was among the thousands in his vast 
apartments. Defaced and fragmentary as they 
arc, they still exist under the waters of the 
Tiber, 

Mv'hel-Avgeh. The nox3 iap the part most 
liable to injury. 1 have restored it in many heads, 
always of marble. But it occurs to me, i\t. this 
instant, for the first time, that wax would serve 
better, both in leaving no perceptible line, and 
in similai’i.ty of colour. The Tiber, 1 sadly fear, 
nohgivc up its dead until the last day ; but 
I do you think the luxurious cities of Sibaris and 
Croton hide ifo treasures of art under their 
ruins ? And there are others in Southern Italy 
of Greek origin, and rich (no doubt) in similar 
divine creations. Sfculpture awaits bi|t the dawn 
of Freedom to rise up before new worshippers ih 
the fulness of her ^lory. Meanwhile I must 
work incessantly at •our fortress here, , to protect 
my poor clay models from the Germans. 

MadiiaveUL And from the Italians; although 
the least ferocious, in either army, would ratl^r 
destroy a thousand men than the graven image 
of one. * 
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Sovthey, Of alt the beautiful scenery round perseverance in some, in others what endurance 
KingWeston, the view from this terrace, and and forbearance f At the veiy moment when 
especially from this sundial, is the pleasantest. most, beside yourself, catching up half my words, 
Landifh, The last time 1 ever walked hither would call and employ against me in its ordinaiy 
* in company (which, unless with ladies, I rareljjr signification what ought to convey the most 
have done anyfrhere) was with a just, a valiant, honorific, the term seJf-mffximcy, I bow my 
and a memorable man. Admiral Nichols, who head before the humble, with greatly more ‘than 
usually spent his hummer months at the village their humiliation. You are better tempered 
of Shire-hampton, just below us. There, whether than I am, and are readier to converse. There 
in the morning or evening, it was seldom I found are half-hoifrs when, although in good-humour 
him otherwise engaged than in cultivating his and good spirits, I would not be disturbed by the 
flowers. • necessity of talking, to be the possepaor of all the 

Southey. I never had the same dfslike to com- rich marshes we see yonder. In this interval 
pany ifi my walks and rambles as you profess to ihcre is neiiiJier storm nor sunshine of the mind, 
have, but of which I perceived no sign whatever but calm and (as the fanner would call it) growing 
when I visited you, first at Lantony Abbey, and weather, in which the blades of thought spring 
afterward on the Lake^ of. Como, ^cll do 1 up and dilate insensibly. Whatever I do, I must 
remember our long conversations in the silent do in the f pen air, or in the silence of night : 
and solitary church of Sant* Abohdio (surely the cither is suflleicnt : but I prefer the hours of 
coolest spot in Italy), and how* often I turned exercise, or, what is next to exercise, of field - 
bacY my head toward the open door, feaArig lest repose. Did you happen to know the admiral 1 
some pious passer-by, or some mdte distant one Southey. Not personally: but I believe the 
in the wood above, pursuing the pathway that terms you have applied to him are well merited, 
leads to the tower of Luitprand, should hear the After some experience, he contended that public 
roof echo with your laughter, at i he stories you men, public women, and the public press, may 
had collected about the brotherhood and sister- ')e all designated by one and the same trisyllable, 
hood of the place. He is reported to have been a strict disciplinarian. 

Landor. I have forgotten' most of them, and [n the mutiny at the N ore he was seized by his 
nearly all ; but I have* not f<^rgotten how we u'ew, and summarily condemned by them to be 
speculated on the possibility that Milton might iianged. Many taunting questions were asked 
once have been sitting on the very bench we then liim, to which he made no reply. When the rope 
occupied, although wo do not hear of his having was fastened round his neck, the ringleader cried, 
visited that part of the country. Presently we Ans'vfer tliis one thing, however, before you go, 
discoursed on hit pontry; as we propose to do sir! What would you do with any of us, if we 
again this morning. were in your powef as you are now. in ours V The 

•Soyfliey. In that case, it seems we intf^t con- adjniral, then captain, looked stcrftly and con- 
tinue to be seated on the turf. «. temptuously, and replied, ** Hap^ you, by God !** 

Land^. Why sol Enf’aged at this answer, the mutineer tugged at 

SotUhey. Because you do not like to walk in tlm rppe : but another on the instant rushed 
company : it might disturb and discomjwsc ^ou : forward, exclaiming No, captain I ” (for thus he 
and we never lose our temper without losing at called the fellow) “htfhas been cruel to us, flogging 
the same time many of our thoflghts, which are here and flogging there, but before so brave a 
loth to come forward without it. man is hanged like a dog, you heave me over- 

Landor. From my earliest days I have avoided board.” Others among the most violent now 
society as much as I could decorously, for I received interceded : and an old seaman, not saying a 
more jfleasure in the cultivation and improvement single word, came forward with his knife in his 
of my own thoughts than in talking up and down hand, and cut the noose asunder. Nichols did 
among the thoughts of othen. Yet, as you know, not thank him, nor notice him, nor speak : but, 

I never have avoided the intercourse of men dis- looking round at the other ships, in which there 
tinguished by virtue and genius ; of genius, was the like insubordination, he wont toward his 
k^cause it warmed and invigorated me by my cabin slow and silent. Finding it locked, he 
trying to keep pace with it ; of virtue, that if I called to a midshipman, “ 'fell that man with a 
had any of my own it might* be called forth by k|Rfe to come down and open the door.*’ After a 
such vicinity. Among all men elevated in station pause of a few minutes, it was done ; but he was 
who have made a noise in the world (admirable confined below until the quelling of the mutinj^ 
old expression 1) I never saw aay in whose presendl Xaw<ior. His "conduct as Controller of tne 
1 felt inferiority, Accepting Kosciusco. But how Navy was no less magnanipious and decisive. In 
. life have exerted botli tl^js office he presided at the trial of Lord Mel- 

virtues and abilities which 1 never exerted, and ville. His lordship was guilty, we know, of all 
never possessed ! what strength and courage and • the charges brought against him; but, haviiur 
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more patronage tlian e^er minister had before, he 
refused to answer the questions which (to repeat 
his Own expre^ion) might incriminate him. And 
his refusal was given with a smile of indifference, 
a consciousness of secuiity. In those days, as 
indeed in most others, the main use of power was 
promotion and protection : and honest man was 
never in any age among the titles of nobility, and 
has always been the appellation used toward the 
feeble and inferior by the prosperous. Nichols said 
on tlie present occasion, If this man is permitted 
to skulk away under such pretences, trial is here 
a mockery.” Finding no support, he threw up his 
office as Controller of tho Navy, and* never afteV- 
ward entered the House of Commons. Such a 
person, it appears to me, leads us aptly and be- 
comingly to that Btedfast patriot on whose writ- 
ings you promised me your opinion; not inci- 
dentally, as before, but turning page after page. 
It would ill beseem us to treat Milton with 
generalities. Kadishes and salt are the pic-nic 
quota of slim spruce reviewers : leti' us hope to^j 
find somewhat more solid and of better taste. 
Desirous to be a listener and a learner Avhen you 
discourse on his poetry, I have ‘been more occu- 
pied of late in examining the prose. 

SoiUlwy. Do you retain your high opinion of it ^ 

Landor. Experience makes us more sensible of 
faults than of beauties. Milton is more correct 
than Addison, but less correct than Hooker, 
whom I wish he had been contented to receive as 
a model in style, rather than authors who wrote 
in another and a poorer language ; such, I think, 
you are ready to acknowledge is the Latin. 

Southey. This was always my opinion. 

Landor. However, I do not complain tihat in 
oratory and history liis diction i8*^K0jiicumes 
poetical. 

Southey. Little do 1 approx o of it in prose on 
any subject. * Demosthenes and il^schines, Lis^ias 
and Ismiis, and jjnally Cicero, avoided it. 

Landor. They did : but Chatham and Bifrkc 
and Grattan did not ; nor indeed the gravpr and 
greater Pericles; of whom the most memorable, 
senleuco on record is pure pbetry. On the fall of 
the young Athenians in the field of battle, he 
said, The year hath lost Us spring.” But how' 
little are these men, even Pericles himself, if you 
compare them as men of j^enius with Livy ! In 
Livy, as in Milton, there arc bursts^if passion which 
can not by tho nature of things be other than 
poetical, nor (being so) come forth in other lan- 
guage. If Milton had executed his dieign of writ- 
ing a history of England, it would probably have 
abounded in such diction, especially in the more 
turbulent scenes and*in the darker ages. 

Southey. There are quiet hours and placestfn 
which a taper may be carried steadily, and show 
the way along the ground ; but you must stand 
a^iptoe and raise a blazing torch above your 
head, if you would brii^ to our vision the obscure 
and time-worn figures depicted on the lo^y 
vaulta of antiquity. The philosopher shows 
ereiythittg in one clear light; the historian 


loves strong jeflections and deep shadi0ws> |)ut, 
above all, prominent and moving - 
We are little pleased with the man wha dias^^ 
chants us: but whoever can make us wonder, 
must himself (we think) be wonderful, and deserve . 
our admiration. 

Landor. Believing no longer in magic and its 
charms, we still shudder at the stoiy told by 
Hacitus, of those which were discovered in the/ 
mournful house of Germanicuk ‘ 

Southey. Tacitus was also a great poet, and 
would have been a greater, had he been more con- 
tented with the external and ordinary appearances 
of things. Instead of which, he looked at a part of 
his pictures through a prism, and at another part 
through a camera ohsetsra. If the historian were 
as profuse ot moral aS of political axioms, we 
should tolerate him less*: for in the political we 
fancy a writer is but meditating ; in the moral 
we regard him as declaiming. In histoiy we 
desire to *t)e convarsapU with only the great, 
according to our notions of greatness : we take it 
as an affront, dn such' an invitation, to be con- 
ducted into thdlecturc-room, or to be desired to 
amuse biirselves in the study. • 

Landor. Pf ay go on. I am desirous of hearing 
more. 

Southey. Being now alon'c, with the whole day 
before us, and having carried, as we agreed at 
breakfast, each his Milton in his pocket, let us 
collect all the graver faults we can lay our hands 
upon, without a too minute and troublesome 
rescarcli ; not in the spirit of Johnson, but in 
our own. 

Laiidor. Thai, is, abasing our eyes in revcaience 
to 80 great a man, but without closing them. The 
beauties of his poetry \vc may omit to notice, if we 
can : but where the crowd iplapsi. the hands, it will 
be diflicult for us always to refrain. Johnson, I 
think, 'nas been charged unjustly with expi^ssisg 
too freely and inconsiderately the blemishes of 
Milton. Tlierc are many more of them than he 
has noticed. 

l^oytlBiy. If we add any to the number, and the 
literary world hears of it, we shall raise an outcry 
from hundreds •‘who never could see either his 
excellences or his defects, and from several who 
never have perused the noblest of his writings. 

Landor. It may* be boyish and x^isebievous, 
but I acknowledge I have sometimes lelt a plea- 
sure in irritating, by the cast of a pebble, those 
who stretch forward 4 o the full extent of the chain 
their open and frothy mouths against me. 1 shall 
seize u})on this coiyecture of yours, and say every- 
thing that comes into my head on. the sitbjc^. 
Beside which, if any collateral thoughts should 
spring up, I may thlow them in also ; as you per* 
ceive I have frequently done in my Imagimry 
Conversations, and as we always do In real ones. 

€ Southey. When ire adhere to one point, what- 
ever the form, it should rather %e called a disqui- 
sition than a convel’satlon. Most writers of dia* 
logue take but .a single stride into questions the 
most abstruse, and collect a heap of arguments to 
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'be bl^own by the bleated wbtfiB of some celebrate. There is pleasore in the sight of a 
rhetokoal charlatan^ tricke!^ 'out in a muUipii- glebe ?iirhich never has been broken ; but it do- 
cit^of ribbons for the occasion. lights me particularly in those places where great 

- * Before we open the volume of poetry, let me men have been before. I do not mean warriors : 
confess to you I admire his prose less than for extremely few among the most remarkable ol 
you do. them will a considerate man call groat : but poets 

Lmdor. ProbGd)ly because you dissent more and pliilosophers and philanthropists, the orna- 
widely froxt the opinions it conveys : for those ments of society, the charmers of solitude, the 
who are displeased with anything are unable to f warders of civilisation, the watchmen at the gate 
confine the displesisure to one spot. We dislike wliich Tyranny would batter down, and the 
everything a little when we dislike f^iiy thing healers of those wounds which she left festering 
much. It must indeed be admitted that his prose in the field. And noV^, to reduce this demon into 
is often, too latinized and stiff. But 1 prefer his its proper toad-shapo again, and to lose sight of it, 
heavy cut velvet, with its ill-placed Roman fibula, open your Paradise Lost. 
to the spangled gauze and gummed-on flowers Southey. Shall we begin with it immediately t 
and puffy flounces of our present street- walking or shall we listen a little while to the woodlark t 
literature. So do you, I am certain. * He seems to know what we are about ; for tliere 

Southef, Incomparably.* But let those who is a svvcctnes^ a variety, and a gravity in his 
have gone astray, keep astray, rather than bring cadences, befitting the place and theme. An- 
Milton into disrepute by pushing themselves into other time wc might afford the whole hour to him. 
his company and imitatii^^is manner. As some, ^Landor. The woodlark, the nightingale, and 
men conceive that if their name is engraven in tne ringdove, 4iave made me idle for many, even 
gothic letters, with several siiperflucflis, it denotes j when I had gone into the fields on purpose to 
antiquity of family, so do others thrfl a congestion gather fresh materials for composition. A little 
of words swept together out of a corner, anfl dry thing turns me froin one idleness to another. More 
chopped sentences which turn the mefuth awry in than once, when 1 have taken out my pencil to 
reading, make them look like original thinkers, fix an idea on paper, the smell of the cedar, held 
Milton is none of these fand his language is never by me unconsciously across the nostrils, hath so 
a patchwork. We find daily, in almost every absorbed the senses, that what I was about to 
book w© open, expressions wliic.h are not English, write down has vanished, altogethei* and irrcco- 
%iever were, and never will be : for theJ writers are i verably. This vexed me ; for although we may 
by no means of • sufficiently high rank to be | improve a first thought, and generally do, yet if 
masters of the mint. To arrive at this (listinction, wo lose it, wo seldom or never can find another 
it is not enough to scatter in all Sircctions bold, so good to replace it. The latter-math has less 
hazardous, undisciplined thoughts : there must be substance, succulence, and fragrance, than the 
lordly and commanding ones, with a full csta- summer crop. I dare not trust my memory for u 
blishment of well-appointed expressions adequate moment \itt anything of my own : it is more 
to their maintenanof. t faithful hi storing up what is another's. But am 

Occasionally I have been dissatisfied >vith I not doing at this iftstaiit something like what 1 
MilWn, ^because in my opinion that is ill safD in i told^j^ou about the pencil ? ' If the losrf^Of my own 
prose which can be said more plainly. Is^ot so in Lthoughts vexed me, how much mojie will the loss 
poetry : if it wore, much of Pindar and ilischy- 1 of yours I Now pray begin in good earnest. 
luB, and no little of Dante, would be censurable. Se>utJifiy. Before we pursue the details of a j ocm, 
Landor, Acknowledge that he whose peotry^I it is customary to look at it as a whole, and to 
am holding in my hand is free from every talse consider what is the sctipe and tendency, or what 
ornament in his prose, unless a •few bosses of is usually called the moral. But surely it is a 
latinity may be called so ; and I am ready to silly and stupid business to talk mainly about the 
admit the full claims of your favourite South, moral of a poem, unless it professedly be a fable. 
Acknowledge that, heading all* the forces of our A good epic, a good tragedy, a good comedy, will 
language, he was the great antagonist of every inculcate several. • Homer does not represent the 
great monster which infested ofir country; and he anger of Achilles as being fatal or disastrous to 
disdained to trim his lion-skin with lace. No that hero; which would be what critics call 
other English writer has equalled Raleigh, Hooker, poetical justiee. But ho demonstrates in the 
and Milton, in the loftier parts of their works. greater part of the Iliad the evil effects of arbi- 
Spwthey. But Hooker and Milton, you allows trary power, in alienating an elevated soul from 
are Mmetimes pedantic. In Hooker there is the cause of his country. In tlfe Odyssea he shows 
nothing so elevated as there is Raleigh. that|bvery obstacle yields to constancy and per- 

Landor. Neither he, however, nor any modern, severance : yet he does not propose to show' it : 
nor any ancient, has attained to that summit on and there are other morals n ess obvious. Why 
which the aaered ark of Milton etrikes and rests, phould the machinery of the lojigest poem be drawn^ 
Refiectiona, such as lib indulged in on the borders of out to establish an obvious truth, which a single 
the Latins, come over me here Perhaps from vers| would exhibit more plainly, and impress 
the veiy sod where you are sitting, the poet in his more memorably 1 Both in epic and dramatic 
youth aate looking at the Sabrina he was soon to poetry it is action, and not moral, that is first 
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demanded. The feelings and exploits of the Would it not have bepn better to omit the fourth 
principal agent should excite the principal inte- and fifth verses, as incumbrances, and deadeners of 
rest. The two greatest of human compositions the harmony 1 and for the same rea8on,Hhe four- 
are here defective : 1 mean the Iliad and Paror teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth I 
dm Lost. . Agamemnon is leader of the confedo- That with no middle flight intends to soar 

rate Greeks before Troy, to avenge the cause of Above the Aonian mount, while it pursue* 

Menelaus : yet not only Achilles and Diomed on Things unattompted yot in prose or rhyme, 

his side, but Hector and Sarpedon on the opposite, Landor. Certainly much better : for the hai^ 

iutcrestusmorethanthe^kmgofmcn,»theavenger,4,nony of the sentence is complete without them, 

or than his brother, the injured prince, about and they make it gasp for breach. Supposing the 
whom they all are fighting. In the ParadisG Lost fact to be true, the mention of it is unnecessary 
no principal character seems to have been in- and unpoetical. Little does* it become Milton tc 
tended. There is neither truth nor wit howqycr nin in debt with Ariosto for his 
in raying that ^tan is hero of the piece, unlera, non d.tte mai n4 in pros, o in rim., 

as is usually the case m human life, he is the . , . , , « . 

greatest hero who gives the widest sway to the I^saic enough in a ^ymed romance, for. sneh is 

worst passions. It is Adam who acts and suffers “’f *** 

most, and on whom the consequct^ccs have most f“r lienrath the di^ity of the epic;* 
influence. This constitutes him the main cha- it interrupts the mtensity of 

racter; although Eve is the more interesting, iJie poet s aspiration in the words, 


Satan the more energetic, and on whom the greatfjr 
force of poetry is displayed. The Greater and his 
angels are quite secondary, 

Landor. Must wc not confess tliat every epic 
hitherto has been defective in plan ; and even that 
each, until the time of Tasso, was more so than its 


" A nd X^iou, 0 Spirit ! 

Again : I would ratl\pr see omitted the five which 
follow that beautiful line. 

j Dovelike siitst brooding on the vast abyss.^^ 
Landor. The car, however accustomed to the 


predecessor! Such stupendous genius, so much rhythm of these sentences, is relieved of a burden 
tancy, so much eloquence, so much vigour of intel- 1 rejecting them : and they are not wanted for 
Icct, never were united as in Paradise Lost. Yet | any^thing they convey. 


it is neither so correct nor so varied as the Iliad, 
nor, however important the action, so interesting. 
The moral itself is the reason why it wearies even 
those who insist on the necessity of it. Founded 
on an event believed by nearly all nations, ccr- 


Soxdhey. I am sorry that Milton (V.^4) did 
not always keep separate the sublime Satan andr? 

the infernal Serpent.” The thirty-eighth verse 
is the first henclecasy liable in the poem. It is muck 
to be regretted) I tliinlc, that he admits this metre 


tainly by all who read the poem, it lays down a poetry. It is often very efficient in the 


principle which concerns every in.an’s wcl'Aire, and 
a fact which every man’s experience confirms ; 
that great and irreriietliable misery may arise 
from apparently small offences. Hut will any one 
say that, iit'a poetical view, our certainty of moral 
truth in this jwsition is an equivalent for the un-» 
certainty ivhich of the agents is what critics C 4 ill 
the hero of the piece ! » *• 

Southey. AVe arc informed in the beginning of sfired’UU that distance, and a much greater, by a 
the Iliad that the poet, or the Muse for him, is single act of the will. 

about to sing the anger of Achilles, with the dis- V. 188 endfe with the word repair; 191 with 
asters it brought down on the Greeks. But these despair. 
disasters are of brief continuance, and this anger j 


dramatic, at least in Shakspeare, but hardly over 
in Milton. He indulges in it much less fluently in 
tha Paradise Lost than ih% Paradise Regained. 
In the seventy-third verso he tolls us that the 
rebellious angels are ^ 

Ah far removed from f»od and light of heaven 
Ak from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 

Not very fixr for creatures who could have mea- 


y. 335. Nor did thgy not perceive the evil pligh 
In which the}/ were. 

Landor. We ar% oftener in such evil plight of 


terminates most prosperously? Another fit of 
anger, from another motive,'' less ungenerous 

and less selfish, supervenes: and Hector falls « , . • - • i u u ^ 

l.ccauBePatroelu8hadfallen. The8onofl>eleu8,|‘^"'!^‘‘f""^ 
whom tlie pool iu the beginning pwpoeed for hi. 

hero, drops suddenly out of sight, ahaiidofting a ' Pf»werii that erst in heaven sat on thrones, 

noble cause from ap ignoble resentment. Milton, Excuse my asking why you, and indeed ^ost 
in regard to the discontinuity of agency, is in the , poets in most places, make a monosyllable of 
same predicament as Homer. ^ heaven ? I obsei^e you treat ^irit in the same 

Lot us now take him more in detail. He soon manner; and although noiperU, yei perilous. I 
begins to give t.h« learned and less obvious sig- 1 would not insist at nil times on an iambic foot, 
nincation to Engii.«?h words. In the sixth line,* neither would I deprive these words of tjieir right 

That on the secret top, Arc. ‘‘J participation iu it. ^ 

. I have seized all fair opportunities of 

Here secret is m the same sense as Virgil s introducing the tribrachys, and these are the 
Sccretosquc pios, his dantem Jura Catonem. words that most easily afiord oue. I have turned 
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over the leaves as for iw vprse 634, where I wish 
he had written Dcmmcus (as he does elsewhere^ 
foa Damaaeo, which never was the English appel- 
lation. Beside, he sinks the last vowel in MerSe 
. in Paradise Regained, which follows ; and' should 
consistently have done the same in Damasco, 
following the practice of the Italian poets, which 
certainly il better than leaving the vowels open 
and gaping at one another. • 

V. 5«r. Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Torian mood. 

Thousands of yoar^ before there were phalanxes, 
schools of music, or Dorians. 

Landor. Never mind the Dorians, but look at 
Satan : 

y. 571. And nCtw his heart 
Distenda with pride, and, hardening in his strength, 
Qlertti / 

Wh&t BXk admirable pause is here. I wish he had 
not ended one verse with ‘‘his heart,” and the 
next with "Ate strength*”^ 

SotUkey. What think you of 

V. SBTu That small infant^ 

» Warred on by cranes. o 

Lcthdor. I think he might easily have Iturned 
the flank of that small infantry. Ife would have 
done much better by writing, not 

For never since created man 
Met such imbodiod force as named with these 
Coulf^ merit more than that small infantry 
Warred on by cranes, though all the giant -brood, &c. 

but leaving behind him also these heavy and 
unserviceable tumbrils, it would have been enough 
to have written, 

Never since created man, 

Met such imbodied force ; though all the brood 
Of Phlegra with the Uerolc race were Joined. 

But where, in poetry tr painting, shall we find 
anything that approaches the sublimity of that 
degpri^tion, which begins v. 689 and ends^ln v. 
620 ] What an admirable pause at , 

Tears such as angels weep, burst forth ! 

y. 642. But tempted our cUtempt, Such a 
play on words would be unbecoming fin (he 
poet’s own person, and even on the lightest sub- 
ject, but is most ii\judicious and intolerable in the 
mouth of Satan, about to assail the Almighty. 

V. 673. Undoubted sign 
Tbayn his womb was hid metallic ore. 

I know not exactly whic(i of these words in- 
duces you to raise your eyes above the book and 
cast them on me : perhaps If&th. It was hardly 
worth his while to display in this place his know- 
ledge of mineralogy, or his recollection that Virgil, 
ixMe wooden horse before Troy, had said, 

Uterumque armato militSDOomplent. 

and that some modem poets had followed him. 
Southey, 

y . 67^. As when IwndH 
Of pioneers, wflh spade and pick- axe armed, 
Fore*rim the royal camp to t^nch a field 
Or oust a rampart. o 

Nothing is gained to tbo celestial host by com- 


paring it with the terrestrial. Angels are not 
promoted by brigading with sappers and miners. 
Hero we are entertained (V. 722) with 

Dulcet symphonies . . and voices sweet, 

among " pilasters and Doric pillars.” • 

V. 746 is that noble one on Vulcan, who 
Dr(»pt from the xenltb like a falling star. 

Layidor, The six following are quite super- 
fluous. Instead of stopping where the pause is .so 
natural and so necessary, he carries the words on, 

Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star. 

On Lexuuos, the AESfsan isle. Thna they relate, 

• Erring ; for he, with this rebellious rout. 

Fell long before; nor aught avail'd him now 
To have built in Heaven high towers, nor did he scape 
lly all bis engines, but was headlong sent 
With his industrious orew to build in hell. 

My good Miiton 1 why in a passion ? If he was 
sent to build in hell, and did build there, give 
the Devil his due, and acknowledge that on this 
f*ne occasion he ceased to be rebellious. 

Southey, xiie verses are insuflerable stuflf, and 
would be ill placed anywhere. 

Landor. Let me remark that in my copy I find 
a hyphen before the first letter in scape. 

Southey. The same in mine. 

Landor. Scaped is pointed in the same manner 
at the beginning of the fourth book. But Milton 
took the word directly from the Italian scappare, 
and committed no mutilation. We do not always 
think it necessary to make the sign of an elision 
in its relatives, as appears by scape-grace. In v. 752 
what wc write herM he more properly writes 
harald; in the next sovran equally so, following 
the Italian rather than the French. 

Southny. tAt verse 769 we come to a series 
of twenty lines, which, excepting the metamor- 
phosis of the Evil -^ngels, would be delightful in 
any other situation. The poem is much better 
without these. And in these verses I think there 
‘‘I are itwo whole ones and two hcmlfetics which you 
I would strike out : 

Ah bees 

In spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters : they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothened plank. 

The subur!) of their Htraw-built citadel, 

New rubbed with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs. Su>thick the aery crowd, d:c 

Landor. I should be sorry to de.stroy the suburb 
of the straw-built citadel, or even to remove the 
smoothened plank, if I found them in any other 
place. Neither the harmony of the sentence, nor 
the propriety and completencssof the simile, would’ 
sufier by removing all between " to and fro f and 
" sQhthickf &c. But I wish I had not been called, 
upon to " Behold a wonder,'" 

SovLhey. (Book II. ) 

High on a throne of royal state, wliioh far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of lad, 

Or where the gorgeous east, &c. 

Ar&i’ not Ormus and Ind within the gorgeous 
East il If so, would not the sense be better if hr 
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had written, iuatead of ** Or where,” ** There 
whertt” 

LomdoT. Certainly. 

SovJlkey» Turn over, if you please, another two 
or three pages, and tell mo whether m your 
opinion the 150th verge, 

In the wldo womb of uncreated night, 

might not also have been omitted advantageously. 

Landor. The sentence is long enough and full 
enough without it, '“and the omission would cause 
no visible gap. 

Southey, ^ 

V..226. 'Hms Belial, with words clothed in rcjison’s garb, 
Cuunserd iynoble eate and peactful tloth^ 

Ifot peace. 

These words are spoken by the poet in his own 
person ; very improperly : they woirfd have suited 
the character of any fallen angel ; but the reporter 
of the occurrence ought not to have delivered 
such a sentence. r 

. Which when Beelzebub perceived (than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat) with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his raising seemed 
A pillar of state. Deep on his fr(mt engraven 
Deliberation sat and public cure ; 

And princelj’ counsel in his face yet shone 
Alajestle, though in ruin : sage he stood, 

With Atlantoan shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of inighticHt monnrohii s. 


else in the regions of ,poetiy, althougli 
thtcJk, in V. 402, sound unpleasantly. 

V. 594. The piuxdilng wind 
Burns frore, and cold per/orms the ^cei of Jin . 

The latter part of this verse is redundant, and 
ruinous to the former. 

Southey. Milton, like Dante, has mixed the 
Greek mythology with the Oriental. * To hinder 
'the* damned from tasting single drop of ihei 
Lethe they are ferried over, 

V. 604. Afeduta with Oorgonian terror* guards 
The ford-, * 

It is strange that until now they never had 
explored the banks of the other four infernal 
rivers. 

Landor. It appcars*to me that his imitation of 
Shakspeare, \ ^ 

From beds of raging fire to starve In Ice^ 
is feeble. Never was poet so little made to imi- 
tate anotker. Whether he imitates a good or a 
bad one, the offence of ffis voluntary degradation 
is punished ir general with ill success. Shaks- 
peare, on the contrary, touches not even a worth- 
less thing but he renders it pi*ecious. ». 

I Southey. To continue the last verse I was 
i readim 

And of itself the water flies 
All taste of Jiving wight, as once it fled 
The lip of Tantalus. 


Often and often have these verses been quoted, 
without a suspicion how strangely the corporeal 
is substituted for the moral. However Atlantean 
his shoulders might be, the weight of monarchies 
could no more be supported by them than by 
the shoulders of a grasshopper. The vei;?es arc 
sonorous, but they are unservicoablc^as fin iiican- 
totion to make a stout figure look like a pillar of 
state. 

Landor. JjVe have seen pillars of state which 
made no figur^at all, and which arc quite as mis- 
j>laced as Milton’s. But seriously ; the pillar’s 
representative, if any figure but a metaphon^cal 
one could represeut h*im, would hardly be brought 
to represent the said pillar ^oy rising up ; as, 
Beelzebub iii liis rising seem’d, &o. 

His fondness for latinisms induces him to write, 

V. 32!). What sit we then projecting peace and war ? 

For ‘‘ Why ait we f ” as quid for'citr. To my ear 
Wheit ait sounds less pleasingly than why ait. 

1 have often wished that Cicero, who so delighted 
in harmonious sentences, and was 6o studious of 
the closes, could have heard, 

V.35?. So was his will 
Pronounced among the Gods, ami, by an oath 
That shook heaven's whole circumference^ confirm'd. 

Although in the former part of the sentence twd 
cadences are the same. 

So was his will. 

And by an oath. 

This is unhappy. But at 402 bursts forth a^n 
i4uch a torrent of eloquence as there is nowhere 


■ No living wight had ever attempted to ttfste it ; 

I nor was it ihla water that fled the lip of Tantalus * 
I at any time ; least of all can we imagine that it 
i had already fled it. In the description of Sin 
! and Death, and Satan’s interview with them, 
there is a wonderful vigour of imagination and 
of thought, with siicli sonorous verso as Milton 
I alone was capable of composing. But there is 
I also inucli of what is odidlis add intolerable. The 
terriU,c is then sublime, and then only, when it 
fixes you in the midst of all your energkj8,'^tod 
••not when it weakens, nauseated, and repels you. 

V. 67J1- God and his son except. 

Created thing not valued he. 

This is^not the only time when he has used such 
I language, evidently with no other view than to 
defend it by his scholarship. But no authority 
can vindicate what is false, and no ingenuity can 
explain what is aljsurd. You have remarked it 
already in the Iinagiuary Converaatickia, referring 
to ^ 

The fairest of her daughter s^ Eve* 

There is something not dissimilar in the form 
of expression, when we find on a sepulchral stone 
the most dreadful of denunciations against any 
who should violate it. . ^ 

Ultliaiitt suum inorlatur. 

Landor. I must now be the reader. It is im- ' 
possible to refuse the ear its satisfiuition at 
♦ Thus living on 

In confused march forlorn, the aCeventurous bands 
With shuddering lux'ror pale and eyes aghast, 

View’d first their lamentable lot, and found 
No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They past, and many a region dolorous; 
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' Mfr luanf a fioiea, mtmy a fiery Alp. 

IfcoeltA, cares, lakes, fens. Iiogs, dens, and ^ades of 
death. • 

an imiverse of death. 

Now who woald not, rather have forfeited an 
eetato, than that Milton should have ended so 
deplorably. 

Which God by curse 
^Created evSl./ar euil only pood, 

Wtiere all life dUi» death lives. • 

.* '* 

SiniJfihey. HoW Ovidian ! This book would be 
greatly improved, not merely by the rejection of 
a couple such aa fbese, but by the whole from 
verse 647 to verse 1007. Tlie number would still 
l)c 706 ; fewer by only sixty-four than the first 
would be after its reduction. I 

Verses 1088 and 1080 cbuld be spared. Satan | 
but little encouraged his followers by reminding 
them tliat, if they took* the course he pointed 
out, they were 

So much the nearer danger, ^ | 

nor was it necessary fo* remind them of the 
obvious fact by saying, • • 

, llavuu imd spoil and ruin are wy gain. 

LSndor. In the third book the Invocation 
extends to fifty-five ^'Graes ; of these towever there 
are only two which you would expunge. He says 
to the Jloly Light, 

But thou 

Jl^visit'st not these eyes, tiiat toil in vain i 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn, 

So thick a drop serene hath quencht their orbs, I 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more, Ac. ' 

The fantastical Latin expression aerena, for i 
amaurosis, was never received under any form 
into our language, and a thick drop serane would 
be nonsense in any. I think every reader would 
be contented with^ n 

To find thy piercing ray. Yet not the more 
Cease 1 to wander where the Muses haunt, &of 
^ • 

Southey. Pope is not highly reverent to Milton^ 
or to God the Father, whom he calls a school 
divine. The doctrines, in this place (V. 80) more 
scripturally than poetically laid down, a«e a^s- 
tolic. But Pope was unlikely to know it ; for 
while he was a papist he was forbidden to read 
the Holy Scriptures, and when he ceased to be a 
papist, he threw them overboard and clung to 
nothing. The fixedness of Ms opinions may be 
estimated 8y his having written at the com- 
mencement of his Essay, firsf, 

A mighty maze, a maze v^thout a plan, 

A^d then, ' 

A mighty maze, but not without u plan. 

A?ter the seventy-sixth verse I wish the poet had 
abstained from writing all the*!reflt until we come 
to 346 : and that after the 382d from all that 
precede the 418th. Again, all between 462 and 
407. This about the Fool’s P^jradise, 1l 

The indulgent, dispenscB. pardons, bulls, 
is too much in the mani^e? of Dante, whose 
poetry,, admirable as it often is, is at all times 
veiy fer removed from the dramatic and the epic. 


Landor, '^erse 686 is among the few inhfuv 
monious in this poem. 

Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep. 

I There has lately sprung up among us a Vulcan- 
descended body of splay-foot poets, who, unwilling 
Inoudi reddere versus, 

or unable to hammer them into better shape and 
more solidity, tell us how necessary it is to shovel 
in the dust of a discord now and then. But 
Homer and Sophocles and Virgil could do 
without it. 

What a beautiful expression is there in v. 646, 
vi4iich I do not remember that any critic has 
noticed. 

Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hilL 
Here the hill itself is instinct with life and 
activity. 

V. 674. “ iiti up or down*' in “ longitude" are 
not worth the parenthesis. 

^ V. 109. 

Fare^alll remorse ! all good to mo is lost. 

Nothing fnore surprises me in Milton than that 
his ear should hi^ve endured this verse. 

Southey. How admirably contrasted with the 
malignant spirit of Satan, in all its intensity, is 
the scene of Paradise which opens at verso 131. 
The change comes naturally and necessarily to 
accomplish the order of events. 

The Fourth Book contains several imperfec- 
tions. The six verses after 166 efface the delightful 
impression we had just received. 

At one slight bound high overleupt all bound. 

Such a play on words, so grave a pun, is 
unpardonable ; and such a prodigious leap is ill 
represewtedf by the feat of a wolf in a sheepfold ; 
and still worse by 

A thief bcnt^.u unhoard the cash ^ 

Of some rich burgher, whose substantj^l doors, 

• Cross-barr'd and baUed/asf, fear no assault, 

^In at the window climbs, or o'er th^ tiles. 

T^andor. This “ in at the window ” is veiy un- 
like the ** bound high above all bound and 
dimbing " o’er the tiks” is the practice of a more 
deliberate burglar. 

So since ii^fo his church lewd hirelings climb. 

I must leave the lewd hirelings where 1 find 
them ; they are too many for mo. I would gladly 
have seen oraittad all between v. 100 and 206. 

Southey. 

Kotwixt thenj lawns or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing tbe tender herb. 

There had not yet l^een time for flocks, or even 
for one flock. 

Landor. At two hundreS and ninety-seven 
coiimences a series of verses so harmonious, that 
my ear is impatient of any other poetry for seve- 
ral days after I have read them. 1 mean those 
which begin. 

For contemplation he and valour formed, 

^ For softness she and sweet attractive grace, 
and ending with, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous, delay. 
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B<yuffwy. Here ixuleed i« the triumph , of our 
hmguage, and 1 snouid say of our poetiy, in 
your preference of Bhakspeare, you could endure 
ihy saying it. But, since we seek faults rather 
than beauties this morning, tell me whether you 
are quite contented with. 

She, as a reil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore, 

Disheverd, but in wanton ringlets waved 
As the vino curls her tendrils ; which implUd 
Snfifectiont but required with gentle swayt 
‘And by her yielded^ by him beet received. 

Landor. Stopping there, you break the link 
of harmony just above the richest jewel that 
Poetry ever wore : 

Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous, delay. 

I would rather have written these two lines 
than all the poetiy that has been written since 
Milton’s time in all the regions of the earth. 
We shall see again things equal in their way to 
the best of them : but here the sweetest of image.ff 
and sentiments is seized and carried far away 
from all pursuers. Never toll me, what I think 
is already on your lips, that the.,goldcn tresses in 
theii* wanton ringlets implied nothing like sub- 
jection. Take away, if you will. 

And by her yielded, by him best received, 

and all until you come to. 

Under a tuft of shade 

Soidhey. In verse 388 I wish he had employed i 
some other epithet for innocence than hartrUess. I 

Verses 620 and 621 might be spared. 

While other animals inactive range, 

And (tf their doings God takes no account 

V. 660. Daughter of Qod and man, accomplishWEvo * 

Surely, she was not daughter of man and of 
all the words that Milton has used in poetry or 
ptose, this accomplisht is the Vorst. In his time 
it had alrc&dy begun to be understood in ,the 
sense it bears ct present. 

Verse 674. These, then, . . hWsh 
sounds so near together. « ® 

V. 700. 

Mosaic i underfoot the violet, 

CrncuH, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broidered the ground, more ooloureq than with atone 

Of costliest emblem. I 

The broidery and mosaic should not be set quite 
so closely and distinctly before ojir eyes. I think 
the passage might be much improved by a few 
defalcations. Let me read it : 

The roof , 

Of thiokest covert was inwoven shade. 

Laurel and myrtle, and whut higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf ; the vhdet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth. 

I dale not handle the embroidery. Is not ^is 
sufficiently verbose! 

^ Landor. Quite. 

Smthey. Yet, if you look into your book again, 
you will find a gap as wide as the bank o^ either 
side of it* 

On either side 

AosAthae and each odorous bushy shrub i 


Fenced up the verdant wall ; each beauteous flower. 

Iris all hues, roses and Jesiihroin 
Reared high thdrjlouriihed heads between, and ufrought 
Mosaic. • 

Ho had before told us that there was every tree 
of fragrant leaf ; we wanted not " each odorous 
shrub nor can we imagine how it fenced vp a 
verdant wall : it constituted one itself; one veiy 
|inlike anything else in Paradise, ana more re- 
sembling the topiaiy artifices vrhich had begun* 
to flourish in Prance. Here is indeed an exu- 
berance, and “ a wanton growth that mocks our 
scant manuring.” 

In shadier bower 

More sacred and sequestered, though buifcign*dt 
Pan or Sylvanus never slept. V. 706. 

He takes especial hef^d to guard us against the 
snares of Paganism, at’ the expense of ‘his poetry. 
In Italian books, as you remember, where Pate, 
Portune, Pan, Apollo, or any mythological per- 
sonage is named incidentally, notice is given at 
the beginning that no Jsiann is intended thereby 
to the Holy Catholic- Apostolic religion. But 
harm is done oh. this occasion, where it is intended 
just as little. ” * 

On him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire. 

This is a very weak and unsatisfactory verse. 

I By one letter it may be much improved . . stolen, 
which also has the advantage of rendering it 
grammatical. The word who coalesces with had. 
Of such coalescences the poetry of Milton is full. 
In five consecutive lines you find three. 

Thee only extolled, son of thy father’H might 
To execute hi** vengeance on his foes, • 

Not BO on man ; him through their malioo fallen. 
Father of mercy and grace thou didst not doom 
Bo strictly, but much more to pity inclined. 

V. 722. 

The (jrod that made both sky. air,^oarth, and heaven* 
Both must signify two things or persons, and 
never can signify more. , 

Prom v. 735 I would willingly see all removed 
until we come to. 

Hail wedded love ! 

lAftcl these eight I would reject thirteen. 

In V. 73 and 74 there is an unfortunate recur- 
rence of sound V 

The flowery roof 

Showered roses wliioh the morn repaired. Sleep on 
Blest pair/ o 

and somewhat worse in the continuatifon. 

And O yyA, happiest, if ye seek 
No happier state, and Anew to know no more* 

Pive similar sounds in ten syllables, beside the 
afiectation of know to know.” 

V. 7H0. To their night watches in warlike parade(- 
Is not only a slippery verse in the place where 
it stands, but is ir^ly a verse of quite another 
metre. ' And I question whether you are better 
satisfied with the word parade. 

V. 821. As when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous jjriwdcr, laid 
Fit /or the tuff* some magazine to store 
Against a rumoiiHd war. 

Its fitness for the tun and its convenlezice for 
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the magazine, adapt it none the better to poetry. 
Would there be any detriment to the harmony er 
the expreesion if we skip over that verse, reading, 
* scored 

Against a rumoured war ? 

Landor, Ko harm to either. The verses 888 and 
834 1 per<^V6 have the same cesura, and precisely 
that which rhyme chooses in preference, and Mii- 
*ton in his blank«vei%e admits the least frequently. 

A faithful leader, not to huzard all. 

Through waya danger by himself untried. 

Presently what a flagellation he inflicts on the 
traitor Monk ! 

To aay and stiulght unsay, pretending first 
Wise to fiy pain, professing next the spy, 

Argues no leaden, but a/tliar traced. 

When he loses his temper he loses bis poetry, 
in this place and most others. But such coarse 
hemp and wire wore well adapted to the stript 
shoulders they scourge^ ,i • ^ 

Satan! and oouldst thou add ? Oname! 

O aacred name of faithfulness profaficd ! 

JPalthful ! to whom"? to thy rebellleus crew? 

.V>ny of fiends, fit body to fit head, • 

Was this your discipline and faith engaged ? 

Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegiance to the acknowledged Power supreme? 
And thou, sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawned and cringed ? 


not (or was not intended by nature to bo) nine 
fkir inches long. Johnson is sensible of the 
harmony which is produced by the pause on 
the sixth syllable; but commends it for no better 
reason than because it forma a complete verse of 
jjtself. There can be no better reason aiiainst it. 

In regard to the pause at the third syllabic, 
it is very singular and remarkable that Milton 
never has paused for three lines together on any 
other. In the 827th, 828th, and 829th of Par(uliiie 
Lost ayo these. 

Ills swift pursuers from heaven's gates pursue 
• The advantage, luid descending tread us down. 

Thus drooping, or with linked tlmnderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 

Another, whose name I have forgotten, has 
censured in like manner the defection and falling 
off* in the seventh syllable of that very verse, which 
I remember your quoting as among the iunume* 
table proofs of the poet’s exquisite sensibility and 
judgment, ^ 

And toward the gate rolling her bestial train, 
where another would have written 

And rolling toward the gate, Ac. 

On the same occasion you praised Thomson 
very highly for having once written a most admir- 
able verse where an ordinary one was obvious. 

And tremble every feather with desire. 


You noticed the rhyme of supreme and seem. 
Great heed should be taken against this grievous 
Ihult, not only in the final syllables of blank verse, 
but ^so in the cesuras. In our filank verse it is 
less tolerable than in the Latin heroic, where Ovid 
and Lucretius, and Virgil himself, are not quite 
exempt from it. 

Soui/tey. It is v^ry aiuusing to read Johnson 
fo.»* his notions of harmony. He quotes these 
ex^is^/e verses, and says, “ There are two^lines 
in this passage more remarkably inharmonious.” « 


Pope would certainly have preferred 

And every feather trembles with desire. 

So would Bryden probably, Johnson, who cen« 
sures some of the most beautiful lines in Milton, 
praises one in Virgil with as little judgment. He 
siiys, ‘4 W e hear the passing arrow ” 

I Kt fugit horrenditm stridens ehipsa sagiUa* 

i Now there never W!|p an arrow in the world that 
I made a Iwrriblc stridor in its course The only 
1 sound is a very slight one occasioned by the 
Heather. Homer would never have fallen into 


'i'his delicious place, 

For us too largo, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and unoropt/a/f^ to the ground. 

There are few so dull as to be incapable of per- 
ceiving the beauty of the rhythm in the last. 
Johnson goes out of his way to censure the best 
thought and the best verse in Cowley. 

And theysoft wings of Peace cover him round. 

Certaialy it is not iambic where be wishes it to 
be* Milton, like the Italian poets, was rather too 
fond of this cadence, but in the instances which 
Johnson has pointed out for reprobation, it pro> 
duces a fine effect. So in the verse. 


such an incongruity. 

How" magnificent is the close of this fourth 
I book, from, 

Then when 1 am thy captive. 

, Landor. I not agree to the use of golden 
scales, not figurative but real jewellers’ gold, for 
weighing events, 

Battlee and roalr^a. In these ho put two weigkUt 

The sequel each of parting and of fight ; 

The latter quick up-fiew and kicked the beam. 

' To pass ovi^ the slighter objection of gfuick and 
kick as displeasing to the ear, the vulgarity of 
kicking the beam is intolerable : he might as well, 


Not Typhon huge, ending in smoky wire. 

It does the same in Samson A^nistes : 

Itetiringfrom the popular noise, I seek 

This unhreqticnted place, to find some ease, < 

Eaee to the some, none It the mini. 

Johnson tells us that the third and seventh are 
weak syllables, and that the.period leaves the ear 
uns a t i sfie d. Milton’s ear happened to be satisfied 
by these pansei ; and so will aay ear be that is 


among his angels, and amon^ sights and sounds 
befitting them, talk of kicking the bycket. Here 
again he pays a penalty for trespassing. 

Southey, I doubt whether (Fifth Book) there ever 
was a poet in a warm or teiqperate climate, who atf 
some time or other of his life has not written 
about the nightingale. But no one rivals or 
appfoaches Milton in his fondness or his success. 
However, at the beginning of this book, in a pas- 
sage full of beauty, there are two expressions, and 
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the fimt of them relates to the nightingale^ which 
I disapprove. 

Tunes sweetest his Ume laboured song. V. 41. 

In love4ahoured, the ear is gained over by th< 
sweetness of the sound : but in the nightingale*! 
song there is neither the reality nor the appean- 
ance of labour. 

A^ets of the face of things. V. 43, 
is worthier of Addison than of Milton. 

. But know that in the soul, &o. V. 1(K). 

TbiB pbiloBophy on dreama, expounded by Adam, 
could never bare been bitberto the fruit of has 
experience or his reflection. 

Layidor, 

These are thy glorious works, dec. V. 162. 

Who could imagine that Milton, who translated 
the Psalms worse than any man ef^cr translated 
them before or since, should in this glorious 
hymn have made the 148th so much better than 
the original ? But there is a wide difference 
between being bound to the wheetS of a chariot 
and guiding it. He has ennobled that more noble 
one, 

O all ye works of tho Lord, &c. 

But in 


qualities converted into appellatiionsi and are well 
known to sig^ the Supreme Being : but, if the 
Eternal Bye is less well known to signify him,eor 
not known at all, that is no reason why it shwld 
be thought inapplicable. It might be used ix^u* . 
diciously : for instance, the r^hb hand of the 
Eternal Bye would be singularly so ; but cmikB 
not. The Eternal Bye to hif only Son. 
I^his is more incomprehensible to the critics thaa^ 
the preceding. And truly if ttat eye were like 
Dura, and the organ of speech like ours also, it 
might be strange. Yet the vexy same good people 
have often heard without wonder of a cpeaMng 
eye in a very ordinary person, and are conversant 
with poets who precede an expostulation, or an 
entreaty for a reply, yjith '' Lux mea.” ^ere ia 
a much greater fault, .which none of fhem has 
bserved, in the beginning of the speech. 

Son 1 thou in whom my glory I behold 

In dull resplendence ! heir of all my might 

l!Tow an heir is th'e fdture and not the present 
possessor ; and he ter whom he is heir must be 
ixtinct beforc-he comes into possession. JBut this 
is nothing if you compare it with what follows, a 
Pew lines bebw : 


Ye miHts and exhalations that now rise 
Fnmi hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray. 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold^ &c. 

Such a verse might be well ejected from any 
poem whatsoever : but here its prettiness is quite 
insufferable. Adam never knew anything either 
of paint or gold. But, casting out this devil of a 
verse, surely so beautifol a psalm or hymn never 
rose to the Creator. 

Souilmj. "No fear lest dinner Qpoy’ v. 396, 
might ^8 well never have been thought of : it 
seems a little too jocose. The speech of Raphael 
to Adam, on the subject of eating and drinking 
and the consequences, is neither angelic, nor 
poetical : biit the Sun supping with the Oc^an is 
at least Anacreontic, and not very much debased 
by Cowley. 

So dotoH they sat 
And tu their viands 

Landor, 


] Let us advise and to this hazard draw 

With speed what force ia left, and all employ 
In our defence, lest unawares we loee 
I This our high place^ our sanctuarpf our hill. 

Such expressions of derision are very ill a)>plied, ^ 
and derogate much from the majesty of the 
Father. We may well imagine that far different 
houghts occupied the Divine Mind at the defec- 
.ion of innumerable angels, and their inevitable 
and everlasting punishment. 

Southey. The critics do not agree on the mean- 
ng of the words, ^ ^ 

Much less for this to be our Lord. V. 7119. 

Nothing I think can be clearer, even wit^^ou* ,the 
explanation which is given by Abdiel in v. 8i8 : 
Canst thou with impious obloquy condemn 
The just decree of God, pronounced and sworn 
That to his only Both by right endued 
with royal sceptre, every soul in heaven 
• Shall bend the knee f 


MeHuwhfle the eternal eye, whose sight discerns 
Abstrusost thoughts, from forth his holy mount 
And from within the gttlden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, saw without, their light 
Hebei lion rising, &c. 

And smiling to his only son thus said, &o. V. 7IL 


V. 860. There are those who can not understand 
the plainest things, yet who can admire evexy 
fault that any clever man has committed before. 
Thus, beseeching or besieging, spokeii by an angel, 
is thought proper,' and perhaps beautiful, because 
„ , , , , - a quibbler in a Latin comedy says, aTwenitim Aaud 

Bentley, and several such cntics^of poetry ^ amaiUium. Itappeara then on record that the 
Mdly puzzle.^ pe^lexed, and irritated at thw. first overt erimo of the refractory angels was ynus 
One would take refuge With the first grammar he 
can lay hold on, aXnd cry pars pro toto : another 
strives hard for another suggestion. But i^Mil- 
ton by accident had written both JStemal and Eye 
with a capital letter at the beginning, they would 


ning : they fell rapidly after that , 

Landor. 

These tidings harry to the anointed king, V. 870. 
Whatever anointing the kings of the earth may 


have perceived thfct he had used a noble irndsuh-Al^'^e undergone, the King of Heaven had no oe- 


lime expression for the Deity. No one is offended 
at the words. "It is the will of Providence,” or, " It 
is the will of the Almighty;” yet Providence ii^ that 
ivhieh sees bffore; and toiU is different from might. 
True it is that Providence and Almighty are 


casion for it. Who anoint^ him I When did 
his reign commence I 

Through thg ignite hoeU F. 874. 

Although our poet would have made no difficulty 
of accenting " infinite” as we do, and as he himself 
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hM done in other placeSi I am inclined to think 
that the accent i$ here on the second syllable. 
dees not always accentuate the same word in the 
‘ same place. In v. 8S9 Bentley and the rest are in 
. a hustle about, 

WeU didst thou advue / 

Tet not /07 thy odviee or threats I Jly 
These y^hed nusU devoted^ lest the wrath, 4c. 

Pne suggests one ihing, another another; but 
'nothing is more simple and easy than the con- 
struction^ if you put a portion of the second verse 
in a parenthesis, thus, 

Yet inot for thy advice or tbreatB), &c. 

JSotUhey, The archangel Michael is commanded 
(Book vir, V. 44,) to do what the Almighty, who 
commands it, gave him not strength to do, as we 
find in the ‘sequel, and what was reserved for the 
prowess of the Messiah. 

Zandor, V. 115. " Whose faith and realty,” 
Ac. Bentley, more unlucky than ever, here would 
substitute fealty, as if fhtre Were any difference 
between fealty and faith : reale and leale are the 
same in^Italian. » 

Before thy fellows, ambitious to w'in, %c. V. 160. 

Surely this line is a very feeble one, and where so 
low a tone is not requisite for the harmony or 
effect of the period. But the battle of Satan and 
Michael is worth all the battles in all other poets. 

• I wish Th.owever I had not found 

A stream of neelarous humour issuing. 

The ichor of Homer has lost its virtue by exposure 
and application to ordinary use. Yet even this | 
would have been better ; j 

Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run | 

By angels. I 

This Latinism is iAadmtssiblc ; there ia no loop- 
hole in our language for its reception. He#nce 
uses^hw same form in his History. " Now was 
fought eagerly on both sides.” Even here the 
word it should have preceded : and the phrase 
would still remain a stiff Intractable Latinism. In 
the remainder of this book there are much^ravir 
&ult8, amid highest beauty. Surely it was un- 
worthy of Hilton to follow Ariosto,* and Spenser, 
and many others, in dragging up his cannon from 
hell, although it is not, as in^the Faery Qmen, 
represented tp ns distinctly, 

ltam,*d with bullets r^und, 

Zandor, I wish he had emitted all from 
V.488. 

Which into bollow engines, long and round 
Thick ramm'd at the other bore, 

down to 525 ; and again from 645, " barbed with 
fire,” to V. 627, where the wit, \fhich Milton calls 
the pleasant vein, is worthy of newly-made devils 
who never had heard any before, and falls as foul 
on the poetry as on the antagonist. 

Their arvSur Lelpt their harm. 

Here means mcreased, eA few lines above, 
we find " Zight as the lightning glimpse.’ 
should have quite 
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at V. 628 we substituted hut for so, aqd continued 
to V. 644, They pluckt the seated hills,” skip- 
ping over all until we reach 654, 

Which in the air, Arc. 

Southey, I think I would go much farther, and 
make larger defalcations. 1 would lop off the 
whole from ** Spirits of purest light,” v. 661, to 
881; then (for He) reading " God on his impious 
foes,” as far as 848, ** his ire.” Again, omitting 
nine verses, to “yet half his strength.” The 866th 
line is not a verse : it is turned out of an Italian 
mould, but in a state too fluid and incohesive to 
stand in English. This book should close with, 
Hell at last 

Teaming received them whole, and on tliem closed. 
Zandor. The poem would indeed be much 
the better for all the omissions you propose ; if 
you could afiywhere find room for those verses 
which begin at the 760th, “ He in celestial pano- 
ply,” and end with that sublime, 

* He onwaid came : far off his coming shone. 

The remainder, both for the subject and the 
treatment of it, iqay be given up without a regret 
I The last verse of the book falls “ succiso 
poplite,” 

Remember ; and fear to transgress. 

Beautiful as are many parts of the Invocation at 
the commencement of the Seventh Book, 1 should 
more gladly have seen it without the first forty 
lines, and beginning. 

The affable archangel. 

Southey, 

But knowledge is as food, and needs no loss 
Her temperance over appetite. 

He miglfb hffve ended here : he goes on thus : 

To know 

In measure wha^thc mmd may well contain. 

Even this does not satisfy him : he adds, 

Opi)res8es else with surfeit, and soon turnK 
/ Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

Now certainly Adam could never yet have known 
anything about the meaning of surfeit, and we 
may suspect that the*angel himself must have 
been just as ignorant on a section of physics 
which never had existed in the world below, and 
must have been without analogy in the world 
above. 

Zandor. His supper with Adam was unlikely 
to produce a surfeit. 

At least our envious foe hath fail’d. V. 139. 

There is no ni^aning in at least ; “ at last” would 
be little better. I would not be captious nor irre- 
I rerent ; but surely the words which Milton gives as 
spoken bv the Father to the Son, bear the appear- 
ance of boastfulness and absurdity. The Son must 
already have known both the potency and will 
of the Father. How incomparably more judicious, i 
After five terrific verses, comes at once, without 
any intervention, 

8iilence, ye troubled waves ! and thou, deep, peace. 


We If we can imagine any thought or expression at 
enough of this description if all worthy of the Deity, we find it here. In 
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S49 i^ |i^ ;aBotk«rRpe6^ risible fiiouHles «ad pit>pi»)u^^ 

•®®“***® •" * here caniee his anthropomai^ildem iniu9h 

*p * i-^ttjfieriht e^iititiioed, on her oenire hung. than the poem (which needed a good of it' 

ITaliappili? he permitted his learning to tender required. - " ' 

Mok tefboee immediately alter: 

, there be light, naiC God, end forthwith light 
Kthereal, hrst of thinge, quintefleence pure, 

Epruug trotn the deep. 

, The intermediate verse is useless and injurious ; 
be^de, according to his own account, light was 
not first of things.” He represents it springing 
from “ the deep ” after the earth had ** hung on 
her centre,” and long after the waters had bo^ 

We do not want philosophy in the 


apparent, 
poem, wo only want consistency. 


$(ndheif, 1 am sorry to find a verse of twelve . 
syllables in 216. 1 mean to say where no sylla- 
bles coalesce; in which case there are several 
which contain that number unobjectioflhbly. 

* LaTidor, In my. opinion a greater fault is to be^ 
found in the passage beginning dt 286. 

There gentle sleep 

First found me, and with soft dppression sefxVI 
My droweied sense, untroubled, though I thought 
1 then was passing to my former state, 

I Insonsiblo, and forthwith to dissolve. 


Soud/iey. There ia uo p&rt of Milton^a poetry j How could ho think ho was paaiinginto estate 
where harmony is prose j ved, together with con- j of which, at that time,*he knew nothing? 
cisenesB, so remarkably as in the versos beginning { Daughter of God and man, immortal Eve i v. sai . 
with S12, and ending at 338 : but in the midst of i Magnificent verse, and worthy of Milton in his 
this beautiful description of the young earth, we ' own perspn ; but Adam, in calling her thus, is 
fiud somewhat too poetical^ -and too presumptuous : 

The bush with frizzled hair imf/fdt. ; for what else does he .call her, but '' daughter of 

But what poet or painter ever in an equal degree j Qod and me r Now, the idea ofdaupAtcr could 

has raised our admiration of beasts, fowls, and “ ‘ 

fish ? I know you have objected to the repetition 
of shoal in the word scull. 

Landor. Shoal is a corruption of sctUl, which 
ought to be re.stored, serving the other with an 
ejectment to another place. Nor do I like fry. 

But the birds never looked so beautiful sinco 


never, by any possibility, have yet entered his 
mind. ^ 

« Jffronit us with hit foul estuom 
Of our integrity : his foul esteem 
Sticks no dishonoiir on our front, but turns 
Foul on himself. V. 328. 

The word affront is to be taken in its plain 
they left Paradise. Let me read however three | English sense, not in its Italian : but what a ' 
or four vprses in order to offer a remark. j jingle and clash and clumsy play of words ! In 

Others, on silver lakes end rivers, bathed j y. 353, I find, But bid hor well bo ware,” and 

Their downy breast ; the swan with arched neck 5 ^ very properly in two words : SO should 

I be gone, and caw not. 


Between her white wings mmitUng proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet, yet oft they quit 


The dank, and rising on stiff pennons, tower, «’:c. 


To the garden of bliss, thy scat prepared. V. 299. 


Frequently as the great poet pauses at the ninth ' This verse is too slippery, too Italian. 

ii-.i.'i.. jj, I 1:1. 1 1 J I *. \ „ . 


syllable, it is incredible that ,he should have done 
it thrice in, tho space of five verses. For which 
reason, and as^^nothing is to be lost by it, I wduld ! 
place the comma after Tnantling. No word if. the j 
whole compass of our language has been so pften 
ill applied or misunderstood by the poet as this. 

SotUhey. 

Spoed to describe whose swiftness nunibor fails. 

Book 8, V. SB. 

Adam could have had no notion of swiftness 
in the heavenly bodies or the earth : it is among 
the latest and most wonderful of discoveries. 

Landor. Let us rise to Eve, and throw aside 
our algebra. The great poet is always greatest at 
this beatific vision. I wish however he had 
omitted the 46th and 47th verses, and also the 
60th, 6lBt, 62nd, and 68d. There is a beautiful 
irregularity in the^2d. 

And from about her shot darts of desire u 
But when he adds, *'Into all eyes,” as there 


What thinkest thou then of me and this my state? 
t. Seem 1 to thee sufficiently possest 
Of happiness or not, who am alone 
From all eternity ; for none 1 kno^ 

Second to me or like, equal 111 uoh less. V. 403. 

This comes with an ill grace, after the long oon- 
Bvltation which the Father had holden with the 
Sou, equal (we are taught to believe) in the god- 
head. 

Southey. 

And through all nwnbtrs absolute^ though one. V. 421. 

I wish he had had the courage to resist this 
pedantic quibbling Latinism. Our language has 
never admitted thojphraae, and never will admit it. 

Landor. 1 have struck it out, ypu see, and 
torn the paper in doing so. In verse 676, 

Made so adorn, Stc. 

I regret that we have lost this beautiful a^eo- 
tive, which was Well worth bringing from Itiidy. 
Here follows some very bad reasoning on love. 


were but four, we must except the angel’s two; j foye) the angel could know 

nhe angel had no occasion for wishing to fi«e< ^^^thing about, a»d speaks accordingly. He adds, 
W at e was seeing. loving thou dost well,Sn passion not. 

He his fabric of the heavens t 

Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move * Now love, to be perfect, shoulq consist of pAsrioii 
Ills laughter. and BCuUment, in parts as nearly equal as poasl- 

1 can not well entertain this opinion of the Croa- ble, with somewhat of the materisl to second thm. 
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We iiSpe come to the Ninth Book, from 
whioh I would oast away the first forty-seven 
i%rm* 

Ltmdar. Judicionsly. In the eighty-first yon 
will find a verb singnlar for two substantives, 
" tho land where flows Ganges and Indus.” The 
small fry will carp at this, which is often an ele- 
gance, buf oftencr in Greek than in Latin, in Latiji 
.*than in Frencjb, in French than in English. 
Here followvsome of the dullest lines in Milton. 


would wish our good Milton a little fiu'thor th>m 
the schools, when he tells Eve that 

The wife, where danger or dtshonour tnrke, 

Safeat and aeemlieat by her husband stays* 

' Who guards her, or with her the worst endures. 

But how fully and nobly he compensates the in- 
appropriate thought by the most appropriate ! 
Just then return'd at shut qf evening Jtawtn* 
Southey. 

• To whom the wily adder , blytbe and glad. V. gSS. 


Him, after long debate irresolute 
Of thoughts resolved, his final sentence chose 
Fit vessel, fittest im]^ of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark suggestion hide 
Prom sharpest sight : for in the wily snake 
Whatever sleiKhts, none would suspicions mark. 

As from his wit and native subtiUy 
Procee<flng, which in other beasts observed, 

Doubt might beget of diabolic power 
Active within, beyond the sense of brute. 

Not to insist on the pf<mic of the iihs.sage, we 
may inquire who could be suspicious, or who 
could know anything about his wit and subtilty 1 
He h^d^been created but a few days, and proba- 
bly n# creature, (brute, human, or angcliC,) had 
ever taken the least notice of him, t)r heard any- : 
thing of his propen8itie.s. power” had 

t,aken no such directioh : and the serpent was so 
obscure a brute, that the devil himself knew 
scarcely where to find him. When however he 
did find him, 

In labyrinth of many a round self rolled, | 

His head the midst, well stored wi^i subtile tsilest { 

he made the most of him. But why had ho 
hitherto borne so bad a character] Who bad 
ever yet been a sufferer by his wit and subtilty ] 
In the very next vgrsc8,^the poet says he was 

Not nocent yet ; but on the grassy herb 
Fearless, imfsar'd, he slept. * 

SovJffiey. These arc the contradictions of 
dreamer. Horace has said of Homer, aliquando 
bonus dorrmtaxy This really is no napping ; it 
is heavy snoring. But how fresh and vigofous he 
rises the next moment. And we are carried by 
him, we know not how, into the pfesence of Eve, 
and help her to hold down the strong and strug- 
gling woodbine for the arbouy. 1 wish Milton 
bod foxgotten the manner of Euripides in his dull 
refieetions, and had not forced into Adam’s 
mouth. 

For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to stmly household good. 

And good works in her husband to promote. 


I strongly object to the word adder, which reduces 
the grand serpent to very small dimensions. It 
n^ver is, or has been, applied to any other species 
than the little ugly venomous viper of our oountiy. 
Of such a reptile it never could be said that. 

He swiftly roll’d 
In tanpIeSf 

Nor that 

Hope elevates, and Joy 
Brightens his crest. 

Jlere again Homer w’ould have run into no such 
error. But flrror is more pardonable than wan- 
tonness, such as he commits in verse 648. 

Fruitless to ina, though fruit be hero to excess. 

Landor. You have often, no doubt repeated in 
writing a word you had written just before. Milton 
has done it inadvertently in 

WJjile each part, 

Motion , each not, won audience ere the tongue, Ac. V, 674. 
Evidently each should be and. Looking at the 
tempter in the shape of an adder, as he is last 
represented to us, there is something which pre- 
pares for a smile on the face of Eve, when he says, 

hook on 

Me, who have touch land tartted, yet both live 
Aifll^fe aiurti ])(U'fcot have attained than fate 
Meant me. 

Now certainly tlie^adder was the most hideous 
creature that ever had crossed her p^th, and she 
haA no means of knowing, unless by taking his 
owiuword for it, that he was a bitViser than the 
restf Indeed she had heard the voices of many 
lon§ bdbro she had heard his, and as they all ex- 
celled him in statelintss, she might well imagine 
they w’ere by no means inferior to him in intel- 
lect, and were more likely by their conformar 
tion to have reached and eaten tlie apple, although 
they held their tongues. In verse 781, 

Khu piuc'kt, Hhe eat. 

Karth felt the '^ound, und nature from her scaU Sro. 

Surely he never wrote eat for ate ; nor would he 
admit a rhynje where he could at least palliate it. 
But although we met together for the purpose of 
plucking out the w^eeds and briars of this bomid* 


Alf this is rery true, but very tedious, and veiy ““s*' e'orious garden, and not of over- 

out of place. • lau(^ng the praises of others, we must admire the 

iandor. Let us come into the open air again , wonderfiil skUl of Milton in this section of his 
with h«. I wish she had not confessed such aJ represents Evo as beginning to be 

predilection for | deceitful and audacious; as ceasing to fear, ands 

_ ' _ • almost as ceasing to reverence the Creator ; and 

Thetmtllortweetost/fMMe?. V. 581; shuddering not at extinction itself, until she 

for although It is said to be i»ry pleasant to ser- thiats 
pents, no serpent had yet communicated any of 

hia tastes to womankind. Again, 1 suspect you Southey, We shall lose our dinuer, oui supper^ 
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and our aleop, if we expatiate on the innumerable 
beauties of the volume : we have scarcely time 
to note the blemit^hes. Among these, 

In her face excuse 

Came prologue and apology less prompt. 

There is a levity and impropriety in thus rushing 
on the stage. 1 think the vv. 957, 95S, and 959, 
superfluous, and somewhat dull; beside that 
they are the repetition of 915 and ,916, in his 
soliloquy. 

Landor. I wish that after 1003, 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin, 
every verse were omitted, until we reach tfie 
1821st. 

They sat them down to weep. 

A very natural sequence. We should indeed lose 
some fine poetry; in which however there are 
passages which even the sanctitude ofi Milton is 
inadequate to veil decorously. At all events, we 
should get fairly rid of ** llercvlean Sampson.,7 
V. 1060. 

Southey. But you would also lose such a flood 
of harmony as never ran on earth beyond that 
Paradise. I mean. 

How shall I behold tho face 
Henceforth of God or angel, erst with joy 
And rapture so oft beheld ? Those heavenly shapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly with their blaze, 
Insufferably bright. O ! might I hero 
In solitude live savage I in some glade 
Obscured, where highest woods, impenetrable 
To star or sunlight, spread their umbrage broad 
And brown as evening. Cover me, ye pines, 

Ye cedars, with innumerable boughs, 

Hide me, where 1 may never see them more. 

Landor. Certainly, when wc read these verses, 
the ear is closed against all others, fefi' tllO day, or 
even longer. It sometimes is a matter of amuse- 
ment to hear tho sillinesses^ of good men con- 
versing on ^poetry ; but when they lift up some 
favourite bn their shoulders, and tell us to look 
at one equal in height to Milton, I feel strO.agly 
Inclined to scourge the more prominent fool ofitbe 
two, the moment I can discover which it is. 
Southey. 

Long they sat, as Hrucken mute. V. 104. 

Stillingflcet says, ''This vulgar expression may 
owe its origin to the stories in romances, of the 
effect of the magical wand.” Nothing more likely. 
How many modes of speech are called vulgar, in 
a contemptuous sense, which, because of their 
propriety and aptitude, strike the senses of all 
who hear them, and remain in^the memory 
during the whole existence of the language. This 
is one, and although of daily parlance, it is 
highly poetical, and among the few flowe^^ of 
romance that retain their freshness and odour. 
Landor. 

For what can *scapc the eye, Ac. Book 10, v. ti. ^ 
When we find in Milton such words as *scape, 
*8dain, &c., with the sign of elision in front of 
them, we may attribute such a sign to the wUful- 
ness of the printer, and the indifference of the 
author in regard to its correction. He wrote 


both words without it„ from the Italian soappare 
and sdegnare. In v. 19, 

Made haste to make appear, <* 

is negligence or worse : but incomparably worse 
still is. 

And utiher in 

The evening cool, when he from wrath more ^oh V. 95» 
r Southey. In 120, he writes revile (a substan- 
tive) for r^uke. In 100 and 181 are two versed- 
of similar pauses in the same place. 

I ehould conceal, and not erpose to bl|tme 
By my complaint 

The worst of it is, that the words become a verse, 
and a less heavy one, by tagging the two pieces 
together. 

And not expose to blame by my complaint. 

I agree with you that, in blank verse, tte pause, 
afler the fourth syllable, which Pope and Johnson 
seem to like the best, is veiy tiresome if often 
repeated ; and Milton leldom falls into it. But 
he knew where to employ it with effect ; for ex- 
ample, in this sharp reproof, twice over. Verses 

143 and 146. ‘ ' 

0 

Was bho tby God, that her thou didst obey 
Before his voice ? 

In V. 155 he represents the Almighty using a 
most unseemly metaphor. 

U’hich was thy part 

Ami person. 

A metaphor taken from the masks of the ancient 
stage certainly ill suits " His part and person.” 

Landor. Here are seveiT (v. 175) such vile 
I verses, an<l forming so vile a sentence, that, it 
appears to me, a part of God’s malediction must 
liave fallen on them on their way from Genesis. 

Tu 1 95, he says, . 

Children thou ahalt bring 
' In sorrow forth, and to thy husband’s will 
Thine shall submit ; he over thee shall 

The Deity had commanded the latter part from 
the beginning : it now comes as the completion 
I of the^purse. 

V. 198 is no verso at all. 

Because thouCmst harkened to the voice of thy wife. 
There are very few who have not done this, bon- 
maX-grey and many have thought it curse 
enough of itself ; poor Milton, no dgubt, among 
the rest. 

Southey. 1 suspect you will abate a little of 
your hilarity, if yofl continue to read from v. 220 
about a dozen : they are most oppresiuve. 

I shall not lag behind, nor err 
Tho way thou leading. e 

Such is the puiKituation ; wrong, I think. I 
would read, 

I shall not lag behind nor err, 

^ The way thou leading. 

40 

Landw. He was very fond this Latinism : but 
to err a way is neither Latin idiom nor English. 
Prom 292 to 816, w5iat a series of verses I a struc- 
ture more magnificent and wonderful than the 
terrific bridge itself, the construction of which 
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roqnii^ the united work, of the two great van- 
quishers of all mankind. • 

•Sovdikey, Pity that he could not abstain from a 
* pun at the bridge-foot, *'by wondrous art 
. In y. 348 he recurs to the word pontijice, 

A few lines above, 1 mean v. 815, there must be 
a parenthesis. The verses are printed, 

Following the tnick 

Of Satan to the^selfsame place where he 
First light<iil from his wing and landed safe 
From out of chaos* to the outside bore 
Of this round world. 

I would place all the words after ** Satan/’ 
including chaos, in a parenthesis ; else we must 
alter the second to for on; and it is safer and 
more reverential to correct the punctuation of a 
great poet* than the sligh*test word. Bentley is 
much addicted to this im'pertinence. 

Landor. In his emendations, as he calls them, 
both of Milton and of Horace, for one happy 
conjecture, he makes ai least twenty wrong, and 
ten ridiculous. In the Greek poets, and some< | 
limes in Terence, he, beyoncl the r^st of the pack, | 
wa8«oftbn brought into the trail Iby scenting an j 
unsodndness in the metre. But let me praise him 
where few think of praising him, even of sus- 1 
pecting his superiority. He wrote better English ; 
than his adversary Middleton, and established for 
his university that supremacy in classical litera- 
ture which it still retains. | 

In V. 369 1 find, ** Thou us empowered” This is ( 
ungrammatical : it should be empowerccKsf, since ' 
it relates to time past : had i^ related to time i 
present, it would still be wrong ; it should then 
be empowerc«f. I wonder that Bentley has not ! 
remarked this, for it lay within his competence. 1 
Southey. That is no reason why he omitted to | 
remark it. I lik? plaifi English so much that 1 1 
can not refrain from censuring the phraseo(pg 5 ’^ of ; 
V. ** With joy and tidings fraught,” meaning ■ 
joyfid tidings, and defended by Virgil’s munertM 
Icetitiamque dei. Phrases arc not good, whether 


he does in writing thou empowered,” instead 
of empoweredgf. Ver. 880, 

Parted by the empyreal bounds* 

His quadrature, from thy orbicular world. 

Again the schoolmen, and the crazy philosophers 
who followed them. It was believed that the 
empyrean is a quadrangle, because in the Revela- 
tions the Holy City is square. It is lamentable 
that Milton should throw overboard such pro- 
digious stores of poetry and wisdom, and, hug 
with such pertinacity the ill-tied bladders of crude 
learning. But see him here again in all his glory. 
I* wish indeed he had rejected “the plebeian 
angel militant,” and that we might read, missing 
four verses, 

ITo thrrtugb the midst unmaski 
Ascended his high throne. 

What i^ble verses, fifteen together ! 

Southey. It is much to be regretted that most 
pf the worst verses and much of the foulest lan- 
guage are j^t into the mouth of the Almighty. 
For instance, v. 630, &c. I am afraid 3 "ou will be 
less tolerant here than you were about the qua- 
drature. 

My hell-hounds* to lick up the draff and filth .. . 

. . till crammed and gorged, nigh burst . . 
With suekt and glutted ofiTal. 

We are come 

To the other five* 

Their planetary motions and aspeots. 

In sextile, square, and trine, and i.ppoHitc .... 

Like ehatige on sea and land ; sideral blast. V. (HfH. 

Although he is partial to this scansion, I am 
inclined to believe that here he wrote sidereal; 
because# the same scansion as sideral recurs iu 
the close of the verse next but one : 

Now#/rom the north. 

And, if it is not too presumptuous, I should 
exjy^ess a doubt whether the poet IvTote 
Is hirt wrath also ? lie it : man is not so. 


in Latin or English, which do not convey their 
meaning unbroken and unobstructed. TKie l^st 
understanding would with difficulty master such 
expressions, of which the signiifbatioii is tradi- 1 
tional from the grammarians, but beyond the 1 
bounds of logic, or even the liberties of speech. ; 
You, who i^ave ridiculed Vlrgil’s odor attulit ' 
auras, and many similar foolish tricks committed ! 
by him, will pardon my animadversion on a 
smaller (though no small) fault in Milton. 

Landor, Eight. Again I go forward to punc- 
tuation. Bentley is puzzled again at v. 868. It 
isq)rmted with the following ; 

Thou hast aohiered our liberty^ confined 

Within heii gates till now ; thou us empower’d 

To fortify thus far, and overlay 

With this portentous bridge, the dark abyss. % 

The punctuation should be, • ^ 

,41 Thou hast aohieved our liberty : confined 

Within bell, gates till now, t^ou us empoweredst* &o. 

I wonder that Milton should a second time 
have committed ao grave a grammatical feult as 


• • 

Not so and also, in this position are disagree- 
able to the ear ; whidli might have been avoided 
by omitting the unnecessary so at the close. 

Landor. You are correct. ^*AymeJ* So I find 
it spelt (v. 813), not ah rm! u.sually. It is 
w'onderful that, of all things borrowed, we should 
borrow the expression of grief. One would natu- 
rally think that every nation had its own, and 
indeed every man his. Ay me! is the ahime! of 
the Italiansa AM lasso! is also theirs. Our 
gadso, less poetical and sentimental, comes also 
from them : we need not look for the root. 

SoiUhey. Again I would Tmrtail a long and 
sorffewhat foul excrescence, terminating with 
coarse invectives against the female sex, and with 
reflections more suitable to the character and 
experience of Milton than of Adam. I woul8 
insert my pruning-knife at v. 871, 

To warn all creatures from thee . . 

• -b 

and cut clean through, quite to “ household peace 
confound,” v. 908, 
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Lasidor, The reply of Eye is ezqoiidtely bean- 
tifhl, especially 

Both have ainned, but thou 
Againet God only, I against God and thee. 

At last her voice fails her, 

Me. me only, just object of his ire 
Bentley, and thousands more, would read, " Me, 
only me !” But Milton did not write for Bentley, 
nor for those thousands more. Similar, in the 
trepidation of grief, is Viigil’s, "Me, me, adsum 
qui foci,” Ac. 

Why stand we longer shivering under fears, 

That show no end but death, and have the power 
Of many wiiys to die the shortest choosing, * 

Destruction with destruction to destroy. V. 1003, Ac. 

This punctuation is perhaps the best yet pub- 
lished ; but, after all, it renders the sentence little 
better than nonsense. Eve, according to this, 
talks at once of hesitation and of choice, " shiver- 
ing under fears,” and both of them " choosing the 
shortest way,” yet she expostulates with Adam 
why he is not ready to make the choice. The* 
perplexity would be solved by writing thus : 

Why stand we longer shivering under fears 
That show no end but death ? and have the power 
Of many ways to die ! the shortest choose . . 
Destruction with destruction to destroy. 

If we persist in retaining the participle choos- 
ing, instead of the imperative choose, grammar, 
sense, and spirit, all escape us. I am convinced 
that it was an oversight of the transcriber : and 
we know how easily, in our own works, faults to 
which the eye and ear are accustomed, escape our 
detection, and we are surprised when they are 
first pointed out to us. 

Soviftey, I wish you could mend as easiljj. 

On toe the curKcflsloj^ 

Olance.d on thcgi'vnod : with lubourlmust earn, &c. 

^ V. 1053. 

Landor. Tp the very first vcr.se of the Eleventh 
Book, Milton is resolved to display his knowledge 
of the Italian idiom. We left Adam and Eve^cw- 
treUe; and prostrate he means that they .should 
still appear to us, althoiigli he writes, 

ThuN they, in loneUest pliglf.. repentant stood 
Pniying. 

^tavano pregando would signify continued 
j)raying. The Spaniards have the same expres- 
sion : the French, who never stand still on any 
occasion, are without it. 

South^ey. It is piteous that Milton, in all his 
strength, is forced to fall back on the old fable of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha. And the p/^yers which 
the son of God presents to the Father in a " golden 
censer, mixed with incense,” had never yet been 
offered to the MediSitor, and required no such 
accompaniment or conveyance. There are sdme 
noble lines beginning at 72 ; but one of them is 
prosaic in itself, and its discord is profitless to the 
dihers. In v. 86, 

Of that drfended fruit. 

1 must remark that Milton is not quite exempt 
from the evil spirit of saying things for the x^re 
pleasure of defending them. Chaucer used the 


word as the l^glish of ^cation ihm 
used it, in common with tho French* It was 
obsolete in that sense when Milton wrote; so it 
was even in the age of Spenser, who is forced to 
employ it for the rhyme. 

JLa/ndor. This evil spirit which you find hang* 
ing about Milton, fell on him from two school* 
rooms, both of which are now become tnuch less 
ifixisy and somewhat more ingtructive, althOQg^ 
Phillpots is in the one, and althbugh Brougham 
is in the other; I mean the school-rooms ol 
theology and criticism. 

Soniheg, You will be glad that he accents eon- 
trite (v. 90) on the last syllable, but the gladness 
will cease at the first of receptacle, v, 128. 

Landor, I question' whether he pronounced 
t so. My opinion is,‘ that he pronounced it 
receptacle, Latinizing as' usual, and especially in 
B. 8, V. 674, 

jnilributing overmuch to thingH, Ao. 

We are strange pervfeAers of Latin accentu- 
ations. From, imfo,we make IrrlTtote; from 
^cito, excite, put it must be conceded that the 
latter \s much for the better, and perhaps 'the 
former also. ,You will puzzle many good Latin 
scholars in England, and nearly all abroad, if you 
make them read any sentence containing irrito or 
excito in any of their tenses. I have often tried 
it ; and nearly all, excepting the Italians, have 
pronounced both words wrong. 

Southey. 

Watchful cherubim, four faces each 
Had, like a f^auhle Janus. 

Ilcttcr left this to the imagination ; double 
Januscs arc queer figures. He continues, 

All their ahape 

Spangled Mrith eyes, more numcrouH than those 
Of Argus. * ^ 

At /he restoration of learning it was very par- 
donable to seize on every remnant of anttqimy, 
&nd to throw together into one great store-room 
whatever could bo collected from all countries, 
and from all authors, sacred and profane. Dante 
LOs-donS it ; sometimes rather ludicrously. Milton 
iiere copies his Argm, And four lines farther 
on, he brings forward Leucothot, in her own per- 
son, although she had then no existence. 

Landor. Nor indeed had subscriptions, to arti- 
cles or anything else : yet we find but Fate 
subscribed not,” v. \82. And within three more 
ines, " The bird of Jove'" Otherwise the passage 
is one of exquisite ^beauty. Among the angels, 
and close at the side of the archangel, " Iris had 
dipt her woof,” Verse 267, retire is a substan- 
tive, from the Italian and Spanish. < 

How divinely beautiful is the next passage ! It 
is impossible not to apply to Milton himself the 
ords he has attributed to Eve : 

From thoe 

How shall 1 part^ and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ? • ^ 

My ear, 1 confess'^i^^ is dissatisfied with ereiy* 
thing, for days and weeks after the harmony of 
Paradise Lost. Leaving this magnificent temple 
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I am liatdiy l»e paeified the fiiiiy-btiilt diam- [ It is wonderful how little reflection on man^ oo< 
bers^ the rich cupboards of emboes^ platCi and easion?, and how little knowledge on some very 
tliA omnigenous images of Shakspeare. obvious ones^ is displayed by Bentley. To pass 

iSMbsy. I must interrupt your transports. over his impudence in pretending to correct the 

HIb ey« might there command where ever stood WOrds of Milton (whose hand^Wliting was extant) 

City of old or modern fame. Just as he would the corroded or corrupt text of 

Here are twenty-five lines describing cities to any'ancient author^ here in v. 896. ** To drown 
exist long after, and many which his eye could not the world with man therein, or beast he tells us 
Aave commanded even if they existed then, be-* that birds aare forgot, and would substitute With 
cause they were situated on the opposite side of the man or beasi or fowl” He might as well have 


globe. But some of them, the poet reminds us 
afterward, Adam might have seen in spirit. Dif- 
fuse as he is, hf appears quite moderate in com- 
parison with Tasso oh a similar occasion, who 
expatiates not only to the length of five-and- 
twenty lines, but to betweeif four and five hundred. 

Landof, *At v. 480 therp begins a catalogue of 
diseases, which Milton increased in the second 
edition of the poem. He added. 

Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy^ 

And inoonstruok madfinfss, pining atrophy, 
Maraemus, and wide-waeting peatllence I 

There should be no comma after ^ melancholy,” 
as tlfye* is in my copy. * 

Southey, And in mine too. He mighf have 
afibrded to strike out the two preceding verses 
when these noble ones ^were presented. 

Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
are better to be understood than to be expressed. 
His description of old age is somewhat less sor- 
rowful and much less repulsive. It closes with 

In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry. 

Nobody could understand this who had not read 
the strange notions of physicians, which con- 
tinued down to the age of Milton, in which we 
find such nonsenstas humours,” I think I 

you would be unreluctant to expunge vv. 624, 
5026, 627. • 

nimdor. Quite: and there is also much ver- 
biage about the giants, and very perplexed from 
V. 88 to 97. But some of the heaviest verses in I 
the poem are those on Noah, from 717^to 737. ' 
In the following we have ** vapour and exhedatidn,” 
which signify the same. « 

Bea covered sea, 

Sea without shore. V. 75O. 

This is very sublime : and indeed I could never 
hejirtily join with those who condemn in Ovid . 

OiiiniH iHintufi erant ; deerant quoquo litora ponto. ' 
It is true, the whole fact it stated in the first 
hemistych ; but the mind's eye moves from the 
centre to the circumference, and the pleonasm 
carries it into infinity. ♦ If there is any fault in 
this passage of Ovid, Milton has avoided it, but 
he frequently falls into one* vastly more than 
Oviton, and after so awful a pause as is nowhere 
else in all the regions of poetry. 

Row didst t^u grieve thenf Adam, to behold 
The end of an thy offspring ! end so sad I 

Depopulation ! 

fliee another Jlood, 

Or tean and sorrow a flood, thee also drowned. 

And sank thee as thy tone. 


said that^oa are forgot. Beast means everything 
that is not man. It would be much more sensible 
tojjbject to such an expression as men and animals, 
and to ask, are not men animals 1 and even more 
so than the rest, if anima has with men a more 
extensive meaning than with other creatures. 
Bentley in many things was very acute ; but his 
criticisms on poetry produce the same efiect as 
the water pf a lead mine on plants. He knew no 
I more about it than Hallam knows, in whom acute- 
ness is certainly not blunted by such a weight of 
learning. • 

Southey. We open the Twelfth Book : we see 
land at last. 

Landor. fes, and dry land too. Happily the 
twelfth is the shortest. In a continuation of six 
hundred and twenty-fi^'e flat verses, we are pre- 
pared for our passage over several such deserts of 
almost equal extent, and still more frequent, in 
Paradise Itegained. But at the close of the poem 
now under our examination, there is A brief union 
of the sublime and the pathetic for about twenty 
lines, beginning with All in bright array.” 

We are comforted by the thought that Provi- 
dence had not abandoned our first parents, but 
was stilly their guide ; that, although they had lost 
Paradise, tliey were not debarred from Eden; 
that, although the angel had left them solitary 
and sorrowing, he teft them “ yet in peace.” The 
tei;piiiia'tion is proper and completCtf^ 

In Johnson’s estimate I do not perceive the un- 
faiwicss of which many have complained. Among 
hie^first observations is this : ** Scarcely any recit^ 
is wished shorter for the sake of quickening the 
main action.” This fs untrue : were it true, why 
remark, as he does subsequently, that the poem 
is mostly read as a duty ; not as a pleasure. I think 
it unnecessary to say a word on the moral or the 
subject ; for it requires no genius to s . lect a g;rand 
one. The heaviest poems may be appended to 
the loftiest themes. Andreini and others, whom 
Milton turned over and tossed aside, are evi- 
dences. It frequirea a large stock of patience to 
travel through Vida ; and we slacken in our mai^ch, 
although accompanied with the livelier sing-song 
of ^annazar. Let any reader, who is not by many 
degrees more pious than poetical, be asked whe- 
ther he felt a very great interest in the greatest 
actors of Paradise Lost, in what js either said or 
done by the angels or the Creator ; and whethfr 
the humblest and weakest does not most attnict 
h^. Johnson’s remarks on the allegory of Mil- 
ton are just and wise ; so are those on the non- 
materiality or non-immateriality of Satan. These 
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foults might have been easily avoided : but Mil> 
ton, with all his strength, chose rather to make 
Antiquity his ahield-bearer, and to come forward 
under a protection which he might proudly have 

You will not countenance the oritie, 
nor Dryden whom he quotes, in saying timt 
' ICiiton ''saw Nature through the spectades of 
books.** ^ 

Landor, Unhappily both he and Dryden saw 
Nature from between the houses of Fleet-street. 
If ever there was a poet who knew her well, 
and described her in all her loveliness, it was 
Milton. In the Paradise Lost how profuse in ^lis 
descriptions, as became the time and place ! in the 
Allegro and Penseroso^ how exquisite and select I 
Johnson asks, " What Englishman can take 
delight in transcribing passages, which, if they 
lessen the reputation of Milton, Tlipiinish, in 
some degree, the honour of our country 1” I 
hope the honour of our country will always re^ 
on truth and justice. It is not by coticealing what 
is wrong that anything right can be accomplished. 
There is no pleasure in transcribing such pjissages, 
but there is great utility. Inferior writers exercise 
no interest, attract no notice, and serve no purpose. 
Johnson has himself done great good by exposing 
great faults in great authors. His criticism on 
Milton’s highest work is the most valuable of all his 
writings. He seldom is erroneous in his censures, 
but he never is sufficiently excited to admira- 
tion of what is purest and highest in poetry. He 
has this in common with common minds (from 
which however his own is otherwise far remote), 
to be pleased with what is nearly on a level with 
him, and to drink as contentedly a hea^y beve- 
rage with its discoloured froth, as what is of the 
best vintage. He is morbid, not only in his weak- 
ness, but in his strength. There is much to par- 
don, much to pity, much to respect, and no liHle 
to admire in him. 

After I have been reading the Parailm’ Host, 

I can take up no other poet with satisfaction. 

I seem to have left the music of Handel for 
the music of the streets, or at best for drums 
and fifes. Although in Shakspeare there are 
occasional bursts of harmony no "less sublime, 
yet, if there were many such in continuation, it 
would be hurtful, not only in comedy, but also in i 
tragedy. The greater part should be equable and ' 
conversational. For, if the excitement were the 
same at the beginning, the middle, and the end ; 
if consequently (as must be the case)'lhe language 
and versification were equally elevated throughout ; 
any long poem wou\d be a bad one, and, worst of 
all, a drama. In our English heroic verse, suq^ as 


Milton has composed it, there is a much gmter 
variety of feet, of movement, of musical notes md 
&u», than in the Greek heroic; and the ifiaal 
sounds are incomparably mojo diversifi^^,, 
predilection in youth was on the side of 
for 1 had read ^e Hiad twicer and the 
once, before the Paradise Look Averse ae' I 
am to eveiy thing relating to theology? and eape^ 
%ially to the view of it tl^own open by tlda 
poem, I recur to it incessant!^ as the noblest 
specimen in the world of eloquence, harmonyv and 
genius. * 

Southey. Learned and sensible men are of 
opinion that the Paradise Lost should have ended 
with the words "Providence their guide.” 
It might very well have ended there; but we 
I are unwilling to lose* sight all at once of our 
' first parents. Only one more glimpse is allowed 
us : we are thankful for it. We have seen the 
natural tears they dropped ; we have seen that 
they wipe3 them soorus -And why was iti Not 
because the world was all before them, but because 
there still renfained for them, under the guidance 
of Providence, ^lot indeed the delights of Paradise, 
now lo'kt for ever, but the genial clime ana calm 
repose of Ed^n. 

Landor. It has been the practice in late years 
to supplant one dynasty by another, political and 
poetical. Within our own memory no miLn had 
ever existed who preferred Lucretius, on thewhole, 
to Virgil, or Dante to Homer. But the great Flo- 
rentine, in these days, is extolled high above the 
Grecian and Mij^on. Few, I believe, have studied 
him more uMentively or with more delight than I 
have ; but i>eside the prodigious disproportion of 
the bad to the good, there are fundamental de- 
fects which there are not in either of the other 
two. In the Divina Qorrkfiedia the characters are 
withqpt any bond of union, any field of action, any 
definite aim. There is no central light abavi^he 
4Jolge ; and we are chilled in Paradise even at th® 
side of Beatrice. 

Southey. Some poetical Perillus must surely 
haf^e iit Vented the terza rima. I feel in reading 
it as a school- boy feels when he is beaten over the 
head with a bofster. 

Landor. We shall hardly he in time for dinner. 
iVhat should we have been if we had repeated 
with just eulogies all the noble thingsdh the poem 
wc have been reading ^ 

Southey. They would never have weaned you 
from the Mighty Mdther who placed her turreted 
crown on the head of Shakspeare. 

Landor. A rib of Shakspeare would have made 
a Milton : the same portion of Milton, all pobts 
born ever since. „ 
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RHADAMISTUg 

: , l ean en- 

4130^^: of tlio hom no longer; hia 

makea hia pnee ao tiresome to me. 
Snveij ire^ve xidden fiw> very for from home ; 
jind how shall we eyer pass the wide and rocky 
stream^ among ^he whirlpools of the rapid and 
the deep Arazeal From the first sight of it, 
0 my husband I yefu have been silent : you have 
looked at me at one time intensely, at another 
wildly: have you mistaken the roadi or the 
fordi or the ferry? 

BhadamUtus* Tired, tired 1 did I say? ay, thou 
must be. Here thou shalf rest : this before us is 
the place for it. Alight’; drop into my arms : 
art thou within them ? 

Zenohia» Always in fear for me, my tender 
thoughtful Khadamistualf . 

Bhidamiatys, Bhadamistus then onee more 
embraces his Zenobia 1 * * 

Jl^mdbia. And preset's her to bosom as with 
the ^t embrace. * 

Bhadamistus. What is the first tfi the last i 
Zmohia. Nay, this is not the last. 

Rhcxdamistus. Not quite, (0 agony ») not quite; 
once more. 

Zenobia. So : with a kiss : which you forget 
to take. 

lihadamiaius {aside). And shall this shake my 
purpose ? it may my limbs, my Jieart, my brain ; 
but what my soul so deeply determined, it shall 
strengthen : as winds do trees in forests. 

ZsTUibia. Come, come ! cheer up. How good 
you are to be persuaded by me : back again at 
one word 1 Harlr! wlUre are those drums and 
bugles ? on which side are these echoes ? ^ 

•BhMdamisim. Alight, dear, dear Zenobia I 
*And does Bhadamistus then press thee to hi€ 
bosom ? Can it be ! 

Zenobia. .Can it cease to be? you would have 
said, my Bhadamistus i Hark ! agaili tl^ose 
trumpets ? on which bank of the water are they ? 
Now they seem to come from th(f mountains, and 
now along the river. Men's voices too ! threats 
and yells ! You, my Bhadan^istus, could escape. 

Bhadamistus. Wherefore? with vdiom? and 
whither in all Asia? 

Zenobia. Flyl there are armed men climbing 
up the cliffs. 

Bhadamistus. It was only the sound of the | 
waves in the hollows of them, and the masses of 
{Mbbbles that rolled down from under you as you 
knelt to listen. ^ 

ZenMa. Turn round ; look behind ! is it dust 
yonder, or smoke ? and is it the sun, or whatsis I 
it, shining so crimson ? not shining any lon»r | 
now, but deep ig;d dull puijle, embodying into \ 
gloom. ^ I 

Bhadamistus. It is thes sun, about to set at j 
mid-day ; we shall soon see no more of him. | 
Zenobia. Indeed ! what an ill omen ! but how ; 
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can you tell that? Do you think it? I do not. 
Alas ! alas ! the dust and the sounds are nearer. 

Bhadamistus. Prepare then, my Zenobia ! 

Zenobia. I was always prepared for it. 

Bhadamistus. What reason, 0 nnconfiding girl I 
from the day of our union, have 1 ever given you, 
to accuse, or to suspect me ? 

Zenobia. None, none : your love, even in these 
sad moments, raises me above the reach of for- 
tifne. How can it pain mo so? Do I repine? 
Worse may it pain me ; but let that love never 
pass away ! 

Bhadamistus. Was it then the loss of power 
and kingdom for which Zenobia was prepared ? 

Zenobia. The kingdom was lost when Bhada- 
mistus lost the affection of his subjects. Why did 
they not love you ? how could they not ? Tell me 
so strange a ahing.*^ 

Bhadamistus. Fables, fables I about the death 
of Mithridates and his children : declamations, 
outcries : as if ft were as easy to bring men to 
life again as . . 1 know not what . . to call after 
them. 

Zenobia. But about the children ? 

Bhadamistus. In all governments there are 
secrets. 

Zenobia, Between us ? 

Bhadamistus. No longer : time presses: not a 
moment is left us, not a refuge, not a hope ! 

ZenoHa. Then why draw the sword? 

Bhadamistus. Wanted I courage? did I not 
fight as becomes a king ? 

Zenobia^ True, most true. 

Bhadamistus. Is my resolution lost to me? did 
I I but dream I had #t ? 

Zenobia. Nobody is very near yet ; nor can 
tb^ cross the dell where we did. Those are 
fleft who could have shown the pathway. Think 
no<; of defending me. Listen ! look ! what thou- 
sands are coming. The protecting blade above 
my head can only •provoke the enemy. And 
do you still keep it there? You grasp my arm 
too hard. Can you look unkindly ? Can it be ? 
O think again and spare me, RliadamistHS t 
From the vengeance of man, from the .iiidgmenta 
of heaven, the unborn may preserve my husband. 

Bhadamistus. We must die! They advance; 
they see us ; they rush forward ! 

Zenohia.^M.ey mo would you strike? Bather 
let me leap from the precipice. 

Bhadamistus. Iloldl Whither would thy despe- 
r&^on ? Art thou again witfiin my grasp ? 

Zenobia. 0 my beloved I never let* me call you 
cruel ! let mo love you in the last hour of seeing 
you as in the first. 1 must, 1 must . . and be it 
my thought in death that yon love me so .^I 
would have cast away my life to save you from 

^ From the seclUHion of the Aeiatic women. Zenobia 
may be supposed to have been ignorant of the crimes 
Khadamistus hud oommitted. 
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remorse : it may do that and more, preserved by 
you. Xiifiten ! listen ! among those who pursue 
us there are many fathers ; childless by his own 
hand, none. Do not kill our baby . . the best of 
our hopes when we had many . . the baby not yet 
ours ! Who shall then plead for you, my unhappy 
husband 1 

Rhadamistus. My honour ; and before me, sole 
arbiter and sole audience of our cause. Bethink 
thee, Zenobia, of 4«he indignities . . not bearing 
on my fortunes . . but imminent over thy beauty ! 
What said II did I bid thee think of them^ 
Rather die than imagine, or than question me, 
what they are ! Let me endure two deaths before 
ihy own, crueller than wounds or than age or than 
servitude could inflict on me, rather than make 
me name them. 

Zenobia. Strike ! Lose not a moment so pre- 
cious ! Why hesitate now my generous brave 
defender! 

Rhadamistus. Zenobia ! dost thou bid it ! 

Zenobia. Courage is no longer a IM-ime in you. 
Hear the shouts, the throats, the imprecations ! 
Hear them, my beloved ! lot me no more! 


RJiadamistus. Embrace me not, Zenobia ! loose 
me, loose me ! 

Zenobia. I can not : thrust me away! DirpreeS . 

! but with death . . the disobedient wife, no longer 
I your Zenobia. (ITe ibnkea). Oh I oh 1 one itmooeai . 
' head . . in how few days . . should have reposed 
. . no, not upon this blood. Swim across I is there 
a descent . . an easy one, a safe one, axi^here 1 I 
&ight have found it for you 1 ill-spent time ! heed-',, 
less woman! ^ 

Rhadamistus. An arrow hath pierced me : mort* 
are showering round us. G6, my life's flower 1 
I the blighted branch drops after. Away ! forth 
I into the stream! strength is yet left me for it. 
{He throws her into the river). She sinks not ! 

I 0 last calamity ! She* sinks ! she sinks I Now 
I both are well, and fearless ! One look more J 
grant one more look ! On what ? where was it 1 
which whirl! which ripple! they are gone too. 
How calm is the haven of the most troubled life I 
I enter it! Rebels! t’*adtors ! slaves! Buljeetsi 
why gape ye ! why halt ye ! On, on, dastards ! 
Oh that ye dared to follow I {He plunges armed 
inta the Araxei). * 
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Eldon. Encombo ! why do you look so grave 
and sit so silent ? 

Encombe. To confess the truth, I played last 
evening, and lost.* 

Eldon. You played! Do you call it playing, to 
plunder your guest and over-reach your friends ! 
Do you call it playing, to be unhappy if you can 
not he a robber, happy if you can be one ! * The 
fingers of a gamester reach farther than a robber’s 
or a murderer’s, and do more mischief. Against 
the robber or murderer the country is up in arms 
at once : to ^he gamester every bosom is open, 
that he may cofataminate or stab it. 

Encombe. Certainly I have neither stabbed Hor 
contaminated ; I have neither plundered wor 
over-rcachcd. 

Eldon. If you did not thney you had some 
advantages over your adversary, you would never 
have tried your fortune with him. leam not sorry 
you lost ; it will teach you better. 

Encowhe. My dear father I if you could but 
advance me the money ! 

Eldon. ,Your next quarter, the beginning of 
April, is nigh at hand. However, a part, a moiety, 
forty days after date . . who knows ! ^ 

Enctnnbe. My loss, 1 am sorry to say, is heavy. 

Eldon. Then wait. 

Encombe. Losers would willingly : winners 
have always a spur against the flank. 

Eldon. Tell me the amount of the debt. 

Encombe. Two thousand pounds. 

" '^Hon. Two . . . what ! thousand . . . pounds I 
did you, say! pounds sterling ! incredible! 
true ! ^ 

Encombe ! 0 Eucombo, my 


Eiuomhc. 1 now perceive you pity mycondJi- 
tion, and I grieve to have given so tender-hearted 
a parent so much uneasiness. Those blessed 
words remind me of the royal psalmist’s. 

Eldon. I am very near in my misfortunes at 
least, although God forbid that I should liken 
myself in wisdom or piety to that good old 
king, that king after God’s own heart, of whom 
I c.an <liscovor no resemblance, among men, ex- 
cepting our own most gracious itovran George the 
Fourth. 

Encombe. Filial love suggests to meaflMse 
advantages of yours over that early light of the^' 
gentiles. You never were guilty of idolatry nor 
adultery, nor ever kept {aside) anything but his 
money, v 

Eldon. The Lord exempted me from so horri- 
ble a sin as idolatry, by placing me in the hap- 
piest and most enlightened (as indeed it was 
lately) of all the countries upon earth. Adulteiy 
and concubinage (fid you mention h Another 
vorago, two voragoes, Stjylla and ChaiybdiB, of 
national wealth. 

Encombe. Not nafional, my dear fether, but 
private . . unless he mUst pay for . . , 

Eldon. Hold I hold ! No indecent reflections! 
Son Encombe ! do begin to talk more discreet^ 
and more nobly, |ind call eveiything privato, 
national. 

Encombe, Better so, than to make everything 
qf .tional private. 

" Eldon. The laws Vill not allo^ that. A certain 
latitude, a liberal construction, a privilege hei<^ 
a perquisite there . . ^hese are things which only 
the malignant would carp at : the wiser of both 
parties take the same view of them, and shake 
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* their heads, leaving such ^trifles as they found more from me about them, justly as I might 
them. reprove a moment’s indiscretion, which, were you 

• oot insolvent, would be serious. 

H.m> vw>I»» peti»u«ine d«mu«,ae vlcl»te.. One line then. 


. But, son Enoombe, I have often had occasion to 
remark, that persons who have thrown them- 
selves under tribulation by their extravagancies, 
roll themedlves up in a new morality with all the 
upon it, and a|[e profuse in the loan of sym*^ 
pathies. They hre furnished with every sort of 
morality but that particular one which pinched 
them; and, when they have done an infinity of 
private mischief, they are inflamed with a mar- 
vellous passion for the public good. Is not this 
somewhat like a man who has the plague about 
him offering to cure a patient of the hiccup, j 
Another set of ^hem is still more censurable, and, i 
I am sorry to say, a remark of yours reminded i 
me of the offence whereof they are habitually j 
guilty. Draw distinctions, draw distinctions, 1 
Encombe 1 One of thof errors to l^hich you 
alluded in the mention of king David, if indeed j 
it was one, as perhaps it ma^ appeuV at first sight, I 
wa8«thd error of the times and Htf the country. I 
We can pretend to no positive proof that he | 
cohabited with more than one of his 'handmaidens, j 
and possibly it was not without some injunction 
from above, for purposes beyond our reach and 
unbecoming our discussion. We must close our 
eyes on those who are under God’s guidance ; 

I mean his more especial guidance, for under 
it we are all, weak and ignorant creatures as 
we are. • ^ 

Enccnidbe, I wish I had been rather more CBpe- 
cialiy so ; then I should not have come upon you 
in this disagreeable business. * 

Eldon. Don’t mind that, Encombe ! you come 
not upon me ; I Itep d^ide from it. The business 
may be disagreeable to you, and those who played 
wklirpou. 1 grieve at the propensity, but 1 will 
*avert the ruin. ^ 

Emmnbe. My dear father ! do not grieve at it, 
only pay the money. 

Eldon. Only pay the money! only ^ay two 
thousand pounds i All the moments of my frail 
life, nearly worn to nothing in tl^ public service, 
would Bcamely snflto me for counting out the 

sum. 

Snmndm, Never fear ; only give the order : the 
banker's clerks are clever fellows, and have life 
enough before them without encroachment upon 
yours. I know you will pa^' it, my noble-minded 
flither, you look so relenting and generous. 

Eldon. I, would not abuse the time of those 
i^rthy elerks. The hours we deduct from youth 
can neyer be added to age. yime and virtue are 
the only losses that are irrecoverable. 

And sometimes two thousand poui^s. 
E/don. Ha I you make me laugh. Pity, tlLt 
wit^ so much re|dy wit you ihould not also keep 
about you a little ready money. Well, now we 
have recovered our spirits, we will dismiss all 
tether thought about these little pecuniary mat- 
tee. I promise you, Encombe, you shall hear no 


Eldon. The clever clerks you mention have 
all gdt into parliament. A brace or leash of 
them have been tossed up to the ticking of my 
woolsack. 

Enconibe. There are others as clever as the)', 
and left behind. Let me bring the ink. 

Eldon, Youths of business in these days will 
bring their weight in gold, provided they have 
words as well as figures at their disposal. 1 would 
dte with the reputation of having been a just and 
frugal man. You, who have studied the classics, 
know the value they entertained for the honu> 
Jmgi, and how many virtues that term included. 
In conscience, in rectitude, I can not do for you 
what a sen^e of paternal propriety forced me to 
refuse your sister. Belying on the benefices in 
my gift as chancellor, and venturing to fall in 
love ‘With atclergyman who had nothing, what 
does she but marry ! No other way was left of 
showing her the imprudence she had committed, 
than withholding all supplies. Nothing had 
she from me for the whole year. The bonds of 
compassion will yearn, Encombe. Fifteen months, 
scarcely fifteen months, had elapsed, when Lady 
Eldon made for the baby two flannel dresses, 
much longer than itself ; and, with very few re- 
proaches, very few indeed, I sent her myself a 
check for twenty pounds, payable at sight. Em 
dcU qui cito dat : so you may say forty. It wm 
worth as much to her who was starving. 

His Majesty in consideration of my infirmities 
and ia^couimiseration of my afflictions, has been 
graciously pleased to send me a most noble breast 
of mutton. The .donation would have been more 
royal had there beftn capers and crumbs of bread 
wi^h it. I have enemies, my gon ! I have 
enemies who intercepted the fuliwiss of the royal 
boCnty. However, with God’s blessing, here is 
enpug^i for ourselves and the servants on Christ- 
mas daj'; and the superfluity of fat, discreetly 
husbanded, may liglii the house until new year’s : 
indeed the evening of that joyous day may be 
enlivened by it. 

If there is anything in phrenology, my dear 
Encombe, you must surely have a mountainous 
boss of destruct^.veness on your cranium. 

Encombe. I, my Lord! Why? 

Eldon. Otherwise you would never have crum- 
pled so thdt admirable piece of parchment. It 
came but this morning, a ticket to a hare. None 
such is fabricated in our days: it would have 
sejfyed for letters patent to a dukedom, and would 
have borne wax enough for the great seal. Now^^ 
now! now! do discontinue such childishness. 
Can not you leave entire even the list that was 
about the hinder legs! I laid it aside forttc 
finiit-trees against the south-wall. Bemember, 
t^^e loss is yours, if you have fewer and smaller 
apricots. All I can say is, list is exorbitant: 
neither they who make the liveries, nor they vho 
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Bell the clothe throw any in; they have the 
meanness to think of selling it. Nothing but 
selling ! selling ! We are become much too mer- 
cantile. 

Encombe. I must interrupt once more the wis- 
dom of your experience and reflections. * The 
matter is really urgent. 

Eldon. Who is the creditor ? 

Enconibe. The Marquis of Selborough. 

Eldon, Tell him. I have made up my mind 
never to pay a gambling debt. 

Encontbe, Would you wish him to shoot me 1 

Eldon. Shoot you 1 

Encomho. Yes, by all that is sacred ! * , 

Eldon. I am shocked at your impiety. He 
dares not shoot you ; and no action will lie. Give 
him my opinion. 

EncomJbe. Ho would give me his in return, and 
we should be just where we stood before. 

Eldon This horrid duelling ! I have been 
thinking of our line walnut-tree. I did indeed 
hope to derive some advantage from it in my 
declining years, little as I apprehended they 
would be obscured and chilled by the eclipse of 
dignity and the storms of fortunL It was valued 
at forty pounds : providential if it produce me 
thirty at present. 

Encombe. It will produce you walnuts. 

Eldon. My double teeth are gone, and scarcely 
any two meet of the single. They are like friends 
to persons out of place : they stand apart and 
look shy, and only wish they could serve us. 

Encomh(\ Well, my dear father, let us rather 
think about the payment of the money than 
about this melancholy matter. 

Eldon. Encombe ! Encombe ! take care of your 
teeth. In youth we know not the real value of 
anything ; age instructs us. If you lose a finger, 
the rest remain ; if you lose af’tooth, believe me 
you hold the i;emainder on no valid security. ,A 
dissolute life, cere, loss of money, late hours, 
hot liquors, rich gravies, many dishes, Freiish 
and llhonish wines, excursions on the sea in 
ya(^hts, the sea-coast in crowded places, and, 
above all, the breath of horsijs on the race-course, 
are prejudicial to the duration of teeth. Divine 
Providence gives us two sets, and makes us sufifer 
jicutely at each gift, in order that wo may remem- 
ber it and prize it. Should you happen to hear 
of anyone desirous to purchase < a fine walnut- 
tree, particularly adapted to duelling pistol stocks, 
you may tell him of ours near the house, where 
dear Lady Eldon loves to sit and aiUuse herself 
in the summer evenings, and where we enjoy 
together the sweet reflection of a well-spent life. 
It might not be amiss to mention that (^r 
favourite tree was valued by admeasurement at 
forty pounds or upward. Mark me, say or 
upward. The virtuous man is observant of 
tnith, even to his serious loss and detriment. 
There is much envy, much malignity, in the 
world we live in. • It is by no means clear to i^e 
(indeed I am inclined to think the contrary) that 
there was ever a more general or a more intense 


hostility toward men in oflSioe than at present i 
especially if, by the appointment of the Almighty 
fhey have the honour and happiness to be in the 
confidence of his Mtyesty. Seeing this, it would 
not at all surprise me if some wicked wretch or. 
other, desirous of bringing me and the laws of 
England into contempt, should insinuate that I 
would aid and abet, and lend my hlbd to, the 
practice of duelling. Could l^e but see my heart 
could he but hear this conversation I God is 
my judge ; I wish only, as a conscientious man, 
upright in all my dealings, ' to sell my walnut- 
tree. I know not whether, if the ofier should 
come through a third party, it might be useful to 
remark that Lord Chancellor Eldon was in the 
habit of meditating under this walnut-tree some 
of his most important decrees, twenty years 
together. Shakspeare’s mulberry was cut up 
into snuff-boxes, and a guinea has boon given 
for three inches square. I have drawn as many 
tears as ever he dhl, and all in the line of duty, 
and by law. Perhaps I may be remembered 
a shorter time* among men. Certain great ones, 
to whom the ‘services of my whole life ^ were 
devoted, seem to have forgotten me already." But 
fidelity to our' word, to our wives, to our God, and 
to our king, ensures my happiness here and here- 
after. 

Encombe. Nevertheless, my dear father, your 
tone and manner arc excessively despondenk 

Eldon, Not at all, not at all. Another would 
be vexed at seeing a mere child take his chair in 
the Court of Chapeery : another would tremble at 
the probable consequences of such inexperience . . . 
Well, well ! they may want me yet, and may not 
have me. 

Encombe. Could you be insensible to the call 
of king and country? You Aied tears at the 
voiy thought : I have touched the tender point, 
the nerve of patriotism. ^ v** 

« Eldon. Lend me your pocket-handkerchief ; for 
mine is a clean one. Thank you; I am truly 
grateful for your sympathy and attention . , 
Are^^you*mad, Encombe? why, yours is clean too. 
Take it back : I must go upstairs for my last. 
Who is that mail at the hall-door? 

Encombe. Apparently a beggar. 

Eldon. Go away, go away ; beggary is contraiy 
to law. I pity you, my good Mendf from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Beggar. What a cold place his pity comes from ! 
No wonder it has cadfeht the cramp, and limps. 

Eldon. George the Third, of happy memory, 
stood forward a bright example to all future 
kings. But I am not about to cite him in thA 
high station. By God’s appointment he also 
shone a burning light for the guidance of parents. 
Being the natural guardian of his blessed Majesty 
n^ reigning, he received on his behalf the 
proceeds of the dtfbhies of Co^wall and Lan- 
caster, together with certain proceeds from the 
principality of Wal&# In twenty-one years, with 
compound interest of five per cent, his Royal 
Highness, then prince of Wales, at present out 
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moit £pra(dotta sovraii^ migjit have imbursed^ at 
th6 hands of his august parent, from the Bai€[ 
px'hoeedSi some nine hundred thousand pounds. 

* But, knowing that a virtuous and a religious 
•education is more pleasing to the eyes of our 
Maker, and more beneficial to the subjecty he 
expended the whole sum on his royal son’s 
education/ 

- Encomie. Nine hundred thousand pounds 1 * 

Eldon. A fraction more or less. 

Encombe. Impossible ! 

Eldon. His Majesty himself declared it. Re- 
member, the tutors of princes are lords temporal 
and spiritual. 

Encombe. Oh then, in that case, his M^esty’s 
word may be relied on. ' 

Eldon» r likewise havQ bestowed on you, son 
Encombe, an education such as was suitable to 
your future rank in society. It is beyond my 
power to throw you back on Parlian\ent. The 
Houses would not acefijit my recommendation 
for your relief. ^ , 

Encombe. Indeed I am not so mad as to 
expd(^ it. 

Eldon It is worse madness to expect it from 
me. The one has a precedent, tlie other none. 
But my bowels yearn J^r you, although you have 
brought a whole Vesuvius of ashes on my grey 
hairs. 

Endbmhe. Even our most gracious Regent has 
played at cards and lost. 

Eldon. Cards were invented for the diversion 
of a king, and therefore of right do belong to 
kings. Well we know, Encombe, that our most 
g^raciouB ruler is the least addicted to light and 
frivolous pleasures : and fairly may wo infer that, 
if he played and l^st at cards, it could only be to 
countenance the subject. Perhaps to encourage 
the conversion of rags into paper The c»>Iour- 
m&tf/iflhe glue-man, entered (no doubt) into his 
calculation. The money he graciously lost wa/| 
probably won by some faithful old servant, whose 
family was in poverty and affliction. Delicate as 
he is in all things, he could not act more dSlicaWly 
in any than in this. That he is the most absti- 
nent of mankind, not only his household, but all 
around, have incontestable proofs before their 
eyes. By the sagacity and spund discretion of 
his royal f®ther,'of happy memory, he was pre- 
cluded from these proceeds of which we already 
have largely spoken, and consequently he is 


reported to have incurred sundiy debts. In ordei 
to defray them, he took a consort. 

Encombe. Being, in the eye of God, married 
already. 

Eldon. No, son Encombe,.no^ emphatically no. 

Encombe. My dear father, you alwa^^ lay the 
strongest emphasis on that word, especially when, 
as now . . 

Eldon. Encombe) I can not but rejoice and 
smile at your ready wit. Your uncle Stowell has 
it also. It lies deeply seated in the family :• my 
mine has never yet been worked : it might not 
aijswer. But let me correct your en’or of judg- 
ment, and inform you that what is not in the eye 
of the law can not be in the eye of God. For 
God is law, is order, economy, and perfection. 
Blessed be his holy name ! I shall hardly be 
accused of flattery in reverting from God to God’s 
vice gerent ; more especially when m> aim is 
solely your admonition. Imitate him, Encombe, 
vuitate him ! 

Encombe. ? was apprehensive I had imitated 
him too closely. 

Etdon. Take a wife of some substance. 

Encombe. He certainly has done that : but | 
am unambitious of so large a dominion. 

Eldon. His roj'al highness was singtilarly 
abstemious and patriotic in his unipn. The 
Instant that, by possibility, the hopes of his people 
were accomplished, he was as chaste toward his 
consort as his predece.ssor Edward the Confessor. 

Encombe. In consequence of which abstemious- 
ne.ss . . . 

Eldon Hold ! hold ! We mortals are short- 
sighted. God delivered the lady from her perils. 
Helucffaplly^hould 1 have pronounced a sentence 
of blood. But God, in some cases, hath ordained 
that the axe separate the impure from the pure. 

Encombe. Both^parties were equally safe, if 
surfi be his ordinance. ^ 

lUdon. Furthermore, you hav^ the authority 
of Jour sovran for denying the validity of lawless 
obfigations. His Majesty,, by right, took posses- 
sion of the Duke of fork’s eflects. His creditors 
claimed them, pretending not only that they were 
unpaid for, but also that they existed on the 
premises at the Duke’s decease. Yet his Majesty 
demurred. The creditors may bring their action : 
it will lie. 

Encoinbe. Fofever. 


TANCREDI* AND CONSTANT I A. 

Conetamda. Is this in mockery, sir] Do you before, henceforward let none approach it but 
place me under a canopy, and upon what with reverence. The greatest, the most virtuous, 
doubt) you presume to call a throne, for d^- of queens and empresses (it were indecorous ^ 
^ • such an inferior as 1 am to praise in your pre- 

Tomcred i. Madonna! if it pe ver were a throne sence aught else in you that raises men’s admira- 

crowned iiM,*and died «t Rrief »t the ‘‘'W' homsge wherever she 

loMof bin only Mon. 1194. Conhtantia, daughter . f William has rested. 

ll. of Blelly, ivaa married to the Emperor Henry VI. Comtantia, Count Tancrcdi ! J^our past COD- 
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duct ill accords vith your preaent speech. Tour CoixsUMiia, Right) Do rights appertfdn to 
courtesy, great as it is, would have been much 

greater, if you yourself had taken me captive, and Tancredi, Even to them ; and this one partlftu* 
had not turned your horse and rode back, on pur- larly. Were 1 still a vassal, I should remember 
pose that villano^p hands might seise me. that I am a king by election, by birth a Sicilian,' 

Tancredi, Knightly hands (1 speak it with all and«by descent a Norman, 
submission) are not villanous. I could not in CoTistaniia, All these fine titles give no right 
my heart command you to surrender ; and I whatever to the throne, from which an msuperablo 
would not deprive, a brave man, a man dis- j*bar precludes you. / 

tinguished for deference and loyalty, of the plea* Tancredt, What bar can there bo which my 


sure he was about to enjoy in encountering your 
two barons. I am confident he never w^as dis- 
courteous. ^ 

ConMamiia. He was; he took my horse’s 
bridle b;y the bit, turned his back on me, and 
would not let me go. 

Tancredi. War sometimes is guilty of such 
enormities, and even worse. 

Constant/h. I would rather have* sjin-cndered 
myself to the most courageous knight in Italy. 

Which may that be ? 

Conetaniia. By universal consent, Tancredi, 
Count of Lecce. 

TwMredi. To possess the highest courage, is 
but small glory ; to be without it, is a great dis- 
grace. 

Conatantia. Loyalty, not only to ladies, but to 
princes, is the true and solid foundation of it. 
Countof Loccef am I not the daughter of yourkingl 

Tancredi. I recognise in the Lady Constantia 
the daughter of our late sovran lord, King William, 
of glorious memory. 

Constantia. Recognise then your queen. 

Tancredi. Our laws, and the supporters of 
these laws, forbid it. 

Constantia. la that memory a glo^ou^ cne, as 
you call it, which a single year is sufficient to 
erase ? And did not my father nominate me his 
heir? 

Tancredi.^ A kingdom is not among- the chat- 
tels of a king a people is paled within laws, ^nd 
not within parks and chases : the powerfunest 
have no privilege to sport in that inclosfire. 
The barons of the realm an^ the knights and the 
people assembled in Palermo, and there by 
acclamation called and appointed me to govern 
the state. Certainly the Lady Conslantia is 
nearer to the throne in blood, and much wor- 
thier : I said so then. The unanimous reply was 
that Sicily should be independent of all other 
lands, and that neither German Kings nor Roman 
Emperors should controll her. 

Constantia. You must be aware, ‘^sir, that an 
armed resistance to the Emperor is presumptuous 
and traitorous. 

Tancredi. He has carried fire and sword j;ito 
my country, and has excited the Genoese and 
Pisans, men speaking the same language as our- 
Ives, to debark on our coasts, to demolish our 
llages, and to consume our harvests. 

Constantia. Being a sovran, he possesses the 
undoubted right. <. 

Tancredi. Being a Sicilian, I have no less a 
right to resist him. 


sword and my jxiople’s love are unable to bear 
down % 

Constantm. Excuse my answer. 

Tancredi. Deign me one, I entreat you. Ma- 
donna ! although the voice of my country may be 
more persuasive with %Qe even than yours. 

Constantia. Count Xecce ! you are worthy oi 
all honour, excepting that alone which can spring 
only from lawful descent. 

Tanpredi. My father was the first-bom of the 
Norman conqueror^ kfeig of Sicily: my mother, 
in her own right, countess of Lecce. I have 
no reason to lilush at my birth ; nor did ever the 
noble breast winch gave me nourishment, Heave 
with a sense of ignominy as she pressed me to it. 
She thought the blessing of the poor equivalent 
to the blessing of the priest. 

Constantia. 1 would not refer toaher ungently: 
but she by her alliance set at nought our Holy 
Father, 

Tancredi. In all her paths, in all her words 
and actions, she obeyed him. 

Constantia. Our Holy Father 1 

Tancredi. Our holiest, our only holy one, ** our 
Father which is in heaven.” She wants no 
apology: precedent is nothing : but remember 
our ancestors : I say ours ; for I glory in the 
thought that they are tho same, and so near. 
Among tho early dukes of Normandy, vanquishers 
of Franco, and (what is greater) conqu^Hfimf 
'^England, fewer were bom within the pale cf 
wedlock than without. Nevertheless the ladies 
of our nation were always as faithful to love 
ami dd%y, as if hoods and surplices and psalms 
had gone before them, and the church had be«(i 
the vestibule i8 the bedchamber. 

Constantia. My cousin the countess was irre- 
proachable, and he;^ virtues have rendered you as 
popular as your exploits. 

Who is this prei^bpy who holds down nisbead 
so, with the salver in his hand ) 

Ta7icredL He is ifiy son. 

Constantia. Why then does he kneel before me 1 

Tancr(di. To teach his father his duty. 

Constantia. You acknowledge the rights 
my husband ) , 

Tancredi. To a fairer possession than fidr 
i:cily. 

Constardia. 1 m\xai no longer bear this language. 

Tancredi. 1 utter it firom th^^epths of a bsari; 
as pure as the coldqpt. 

Constantia (to the ifoy). Yes, my sweet child i 
I accept the refreshmeuts you have been hold- 
ing so patiently and present so gracefully. But 
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jou should have riBon from your knees ; such a teous a knight. I could almost say, prosper . 
posture is undue to a captive. • prosper! for the defence, the happiness, the ox^ 

%oy. Papa ! what did the lady say 1 Do you ample, of our Sicily. 

’ over make ladies captives 1 TarwredL We may he deprived of territory and 

• (To Constantia), Run away: I will hold his power; but never of knighthood. The bravo alone 
bands for him. caii merit it, the brave alone can confer it, the recre- 

Conetanijft, I intend to run away ; but you ant alone can lose it. So long as there is Kor- 
are quite as dangerous as your father. Count ij man blood in my veins I am a knight : and our 
you must name xqy ransom. ~ blood and our knighthood are given us to defend 

Tancredi, Madonna, I received it when you the sex. Insensate ! I had almost said the weaker ! 
presented your royal hand to my respectful and with your eyes before me ! 
homage. The barons who accompanied you are ComtaMia. He can not be a rebel, nor a false 
mounted at the door, in order to reconduct you ; bad man. 

and the most noble and the most venerable of Tancredi. Lady ! the sword which I humbly 
mine will be proud of the same permission. lay at your feet was, a few years ago, a black mis- 

Oonsianlm, J also am aJ^icilian, Tancredi ! I shapon mass of metal : the gold that surrounds 
also am sensible to the glories of the Norman it, the jewel that surmounts it, the victories it 
race. Never shall my husband, if I have any hath gained, ^constitute now its least value ; it 
influence over him, be the enemy of so cour- owes the greatest to its position. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI AND POPE EUGENIUS THE FOURTH. 

Eugenivs. Filippo! I am informed by my son loose to thy intractable and unruly wishes. Now, 
Cosimo de* Medici of many things relating to thy this love of the world, what can it mean ? A 
life and actions, and ameng the rest, of thy throw- love of music, of dancing, of riding 1 What in 
ing off the habit of a friar. Speak to me as to a short is it in thee ? 

friend. Was that well done % FUippo. Holy Father ! I was ever of a hot and 

I Filippo. Holy Father ! it was done most unad- amorous constitution, 
visedly. Eugenius. Well, well I I can guess, within a 

Eugeniua. Continue to treat me with the same trifle, what that leads unto. I very much disap 
confidence and ingenuousness ; afid, beside the prove of it, whatever it may be. And then 1 and 
remuneration I intend to bestow on thee for the then 1 Pry thee go on : I am inflamed with a 
paintings wherewith thou hast adorned my palace, miraculous zeal to cleanse thee. 

I will remove with my own hand the heavy accu- Filipp&. I •have committed many follies, and 
mulation of thy siif), an^ ward off the peril of some sins. 

fresh ones, placing within thy reach every worldly Engenim. Let ma hear the sins ; I do not 
solace and contentment. • trouble my head about the follies; the bhurch has 

Infinite thanks. Holy Father I from |io business with them. The state ^‘^ounded on 
the innermost heart of your unworthy servant, follicj the Church on sins. Come then, unsack 
whose duty and wishes bind him alike and then|r 

equally to a strict compliance with your p:^ernal Filippo. Concupiscence is both a folly and a 
commands. • sin. I felt more and i#)re of it when I ceased to 

E'ngimus. Was it a love of the gorld and its be a monk, not having (for a time) so ready means 
vanities that induced thee to throw aside the of allaying it. 

frock! Eugeniiis. No doubt. Thou shouldst have 

Filippo. It was indeed. Holy Father ! I never thought again and again before thou strippedst 
had the cours^e to mention it in confession among off the cowl. , 

my manifold offences. Filippo. Ah ! Holy Father ! I am sore at heart. 

Eugmius, Bad I bad ! Repentance is of little I thought indeed how often it had held two heads 
useHo the sinner, unless he pour it from a full and together under it, and that stripping it ofl^ was 
overflowing heart into the capacious ear of the double decapitation. But coinpcnsation and con- 
confrasor. Ye must not go straightforward and tentment came, and we were warm enough with- 
bluiftly lip to your Maker, startling him with the out it. • 

horrors of your guilty conscience.* Order, decency, ExS^enim. I am minded to reprove thee gravely, 

time, place, opportunity, must be observed. No wonder it pleased the Virgin, and the saints 

Filippo. I have observed the greater paart of ^bout her, to permit that the enemy of our faith 
them : time, place, and opportui^ty. '^hould lead thee captive into Barbary. 

Eugmiue. That ia much. In consideration of Filippo. The pleasure was all on their side, 
it, I hereby absolve thee. • Eugmius. I have heard a great many stories 

^ippo. I feel quite easy, <fhite new-born. both%)f males and females who were taken by 
Fmgmim. I am dei^ous of hearing what sort Tunisians and Algerines : and although there is 
experiencest, when thou givest a sameness in certain parts of them, my especial 
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benevolence toward thee, worthy Filippo, would Eguenim. How now, rogue 1 Why ehould 
induce me to lend a vacant ear to thy report, eiot the churchman look majeetieaUy and con* 
And now, good Filippo, 1 could sip a small glass i*ageously1 1 myself have found occasion foi^ it, 
of muscatel or Orvieto, and turn over a few and exerted it. 

bleached almonds, or essay a smart dried apri> Filippo. The world knows the prowess of your 
cot at intervals, and listen while thou relatest to Holiness. 

me the manners and customs of that country, Euijenvm, Not mine, not mine, l^ippot but 
and particularly as touching thy own adversities, plis who gave me the sword and the keys, and the 
First, how wast thou taken 'I vrill and the discretion to use them. I trust the 

Filippo. I was visiting at Pesaro my wor- canonico did not misapply his station and power, 
shipful friend the canonico Andrea Paccone, who by taking the fish at any unreasonably low piioe ; 
delighted in the guitar, played it skilfully, and and that he gave his blessing to the remainder, 
wan always fond of hearing it well ac<!ompamed and to the poor fishermen and to their nets, 
by the voice. My own instrument I had brought Filippo. Ho was augty at observing that the 
with me, together with many gay Florentine | vessel, while he thought it was within haili stood 
songs, some of which were of such a turn and : out again to sea. 

tendency, that the canonico thought they would | Fugeniua. Ho ought to have bonie more man- 
sound better on water, and rather far from ! fully so slight a vexation, 
shore, than within the walls of the'^canonicate. 1 Filippo. On the contrary, he swore bitterly he 
He proposed then, one evening when there was | would have the master’s ear between his thfimb 
little wind stirring, to exercise three young i and forefinger in another half-hour, and regretted 
abbates* on their several parts, a little way out | that he had» cut his nails in the morning lest 
of hearing from the water’s edge. j they should grate on his guitar. “ They may fish 

hJugenius. I disapprove of. exerciairig young ! well,” cried he, “ but they can neither sa*!! nor 
abbates in that manner. | row ; and, when I am in the middle of that tub of 

Filippo. Inadvertently, 0 Holy Father ! I have ; theirs, I will teach them more than they look 
made the affair seem worse than it really was. In ' for.” Sure enough he was in the middle of it at the 
fact, there were only two genuine abbates ; the 1 time he fixed ; but it was by aid of a rope about 
third was Donna Lisetta, the good canonico’s | his arms, and the end of another laid lustily on 
pretty niece, who looks so archly at your Holiness j his back and shoulders. ''Mount, lasSy long-^ 
hen you bend your knees before her at bsd-time. i <diined turnspit, as thou valuest thy life,” cried 
Eagenius. Howl Where? Abdul the corsair, "and away for Tunis.” If 

Filippo. She is the angel on the righi-haud ^ silence is consent, he had it. The captain, in the 
side of the Holy Family, with a tip of amethyslr Sicilian dialect, told us we might talk freely, for 
coloured wing over a basket of figs and pome- he had taken his siesta. " Whose guitars are 
granates. I painted her from memory: she was | those?” said he. As the canonico raised his eyes 
then only fifteen, and worthy to be the niece of to heaven and answered nothing, I replied, " to, 
an archbishop. Alas ! she never will be ; she one is mine ; the other is my worthy friend's 
plays and sings among the infidels, and perhaps theee.” Next he asked the canonico to what 
would cat'r.Jaudrail on a Friday as unrclucttotlj^ market he was taking those young slavSJ^pwint- 
as she would a roa^. 5 ing to the abbates. The canonico sobbed and 

Eugenitis. Poor soul 1 So this is the ang^, with could not utter one word. I related the whole 
the amethyst-coloured wing? I thought she story ; at which he laughed. IJe then took up 
looked wanton ; we mustipray for her release . . the music, and commanded my reverend guest 
from the bondage of sin. What followed in your to sing an a^r peculiarly tender, invoking the 
excursion ? compassion of a nymph, and calling her cold as 

Filippo. Singing, playing, fresh air, and plash- ice. Never did so many or such profound sighs 
ing water, Bthnulated our appetites. We had accompany it. When it ended, he song one him- 
brought no eatable with us but fruit and thin self in his own language, on a la!fy whose eyfes 
marzopanCf of which the sugar and rose-water were exactly like the scymeters of Damascus, 
were inadequate to ward ofFlmnger ; and the sight and whose eyebrows met in the middle like the 
of a fishing- vessel between us and^ Ancona, raised cudgels of prize-filters. On the whole she resem- 
our host’s immoderately. Yonder smack,” bled both sun and moon, with the simple difiTer- 
said he, " is sailing at tiiis moment just over cnce that she never allowed herself to be seen, 
the very best sok-bank in the Adriatic. If she lest all the nations of the earth should td*war 
continues her course and wc run towards her, for her, and not^a man be left to breathe out His 
we may be supplied, I trust in God, with the finest] soul before her. This poem had obtained the 
fish in Christendom. Methinks I see already the^i prize at the University of Fez, had been trans- 
it* bellies of those magnificent soles bestar the deck) ' lated into the Ajpablc, the Persian,, and the Turk- 
and emulate the glories of the orient sky.” He ish languages, and was tbeMfavourxte lay of the 
gave his orders with such a majestic air, that he corsair. He invited me lastly to try my talent, 
looked rather like an admiral than a priest.* I played the same to on the guitar, and apolo- 
♦ for omitting the word% from my attw 

ubbatt. Ignorance of the Moonsh. Abdul was much 
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'pleaaed, and took the trouble to convince me are seldom that; but he would give a friend a 
tlmt the poetry they conveyed, which he tran8-,| dinner, a flask of wine or two in preference, and a 
laMd literally, was incomparably better than ours, piece of advice aa readily as either. I ;vaited on 
Cold as ice T’ he repeated, scoffing : “anybody Monsignor at Macerata, soon after his elevation, 
might say that who had seen Atlas : but a genuine Eugeniua. He must have been heartily glad to 
poet would rather say, “Cold as a lizard ora embrace his companion in captivity, and the more 
lobster.** There is no controverting a critic who especially as he himself was the cause of so grievous 
Ixas twenty Itout rowers ax^ twenty well-knotted I a misfortune. 

rope-ends. Added ta which, he seemed to know^ Filippo. He sent me word he was so unwell he 
as much of the matter as the generality of those could not see me. “ What 1 said I to his valet, 
who talk about it. He was gratified by my atten- “ is Monsignor’s complaint in his eyes ?” The 
tion and edification, and thus continued : “ I have fellow shrugged up his shoulders and walked away, 
remarked in the songs I have heard, that these Kqt believing that the message was a refusal to 
wild woodland creatures of the west, these nymphs, admit me, I went straight upstairs, and finding 
are a strange fantastical race. But are your poets the door of an ante chamber half open, and a 
not ashamed to complain Jbf their inconstancy chaplain milling an egg-posset over the fire, I 
whose fault* is that I If pver it should be my accosted him. The air of familiarity and satisfac- 
fortune to take one, I would try whether I could tion he observed in me, left no doubt in his mind 
not bring her down to the level of her sex ; and that I had been invited by his patron. “ Will the 
if her inconstancy caused any complgiinis, by man never corner cried his lordship. “Yes, 
Allah I they should be Ibfidcn and shriller than l^onsignor !” exclaimed I, running in and em- 
ever rose from the throat of Ab^ul.” I still bracing him behold him here!” He started 
thought it better to be a disciple than a com- back, and then 1 firstdiscoveredthewide diflerence 
ment&tpr. ^ between an old fr\pnd and an egg-posset. 

Ettffenius. If we could convert thjs barbarian Kugenius. Son Filippo ! thou hast seen but 
and detain him awhile at Rome, he would learn little of the world, and art but just come from 
that women and nymjjhs (and inconstancy also) Barbary. Go on. 

are one and the same. These cruel men havel Filippo. “Fra Filippo!” said he gravely, “I 
no lenity, no suavity. They who do not as they j am glad to see you. 1 did not expect you just at 
would be done by, are done by very much as they present : 1 am not very well : I had ordered a 
do. Women will glide away from them* like medicine and was impatient to take it. If you 
water ; they can better bear two masters than half* will favour me with the name of your inn, I will 
one ; and a new metal must be diiicovcrcd before i send for you when 1 am in a condition to receive 
any bars are strong enough to confine them i you ; perhaps within a day or two.” “Monsignor!” 
But proceed with your narrative. said I, “ a change of residence often gives a man a 

Filippo. Night had now closed upon us. cold, arfdgoftvier a change of fortune. W’^hether 
Abdul placed the j|pungjr of the company apart, you caught yours upon deck (where we last saw 
and after giving them some boiled rice, sent theiii each other), from being more exposed than usual, 
down into his own cabin. The sailors, obsei^ng or whether the mitr? holds wind, is rfo question 
themseflSlderation and distinction with which their l^or me, and no concern of mine.” F 
master had treated me, were civil and obliging. | A just reproof, if an afehbishop had 

Permission was granted me, at my request, to sleep madfit. On uttering it, 1 hope thou kneeled^st and 
on deck. kissMst'his hand. 

J^jgenius. 'Wfiat became of your canonidb ? * FUippo. 1 did not iiyleed. 

Filippo. The crew called him a conger, a priest, Eugeniua. 0 ! there wert thou greatly in the 

and a porpoise. * wrong. Having, it is reported, a good thousand 

Eutjinlu$. Foul-mouthed knaves! could not crowns yearly of patrimony, and a canoni cate worth 
one of these terms content them 1 On thy leaving six hundred more, he might have attempted to 
Barbary was^ie left behind 1 relieve thee from slavery, by assisting thy relatives 

Filippo. Your Holiness consecrated him, the in thy redemption? 
other day, Bishop of Macerata. Filippo. The three thousand crowns were the ut- 

’ EugeniuB, True, true ; I refiaember the name, termost he co^ld raise, he declared to Abdul, and 
Baccone. How did he contrive to get oflfil heassertedthat a part of the money was contributed 

Filippo. He was worth little at any work ; and by the inhabitants of Pesaro. “ Do they act out of 
suci mdn are the quickest both to get off and to pure mercy T’ said he. “ Ay, they must, for what 
get on. Abdul told me he hgd received three else icould move them in behalf of such a laay 
thousand crowns for his ransom. i unserviceable street-fed cur 1” In the morning, at 

Eugenim. He was worth more to him than tqii|| sunrise, he was sent a-board. And now, the vessel 
I received but two first-fruits, and such other* being under weigh, “ I have a letter from my lord^ 
things as of righl^bolong to mo by inheritance. Abdul,” said the master, “which, being in thy 
The bishopric is passably riej^ : he may ser^*e language, two fellow slaves shall read unto thee 
^^^* . ^ • pubUcly.” They came forward and beg'au the read- 

^ Filippo. While he was a canonico he was a ing. “Yesterday I purchased these* two slaves 
jolly fellow ; not very generous ; for jolly fellows from*a cruel unrelenting master, under whose lash 

a 2 
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they have laboured for nearly thirty years. I two richly-cut wine glasses, and, on filling one of 
hereliy give orders that five ounces of my own them, the outside of it turned suddenly pale, with 
gold be weighed out* tp them.** Here one of the a myriad of indivisible drops, and the senses w^e 
slaves fell on his face ; the other lifted up his refreshed with the most delicious fragrance. Ho 
hands, praised God, and blessed his benefactor. held up the glass between himself and his guest,. 

B'agenitis. The pirate ? tlie unconverted pirate ? and looking at it attentively, said, " Here is no 

FUlppo. Even so, “ Here is another slip of appearance of wine ; all I can see is water. Ho- 
paper for thyself to read immediately in my pre- ,thing is wickeder thap too much cufcosity : we 
sence,” said the master. The words it contained must take what Allah sends us, and render lhanks 
were, Do thou the same, or there enters thy lips for it, although it fall far short' of our expectO' 
neither food nor water until thou landest in Italy, tions. Beside, our prophet would rather we should 
I permit thee to carry away more than double the even drink wine than poison.” The canonioo had 
sum : 1 am no suttler ; I do not contract for t-by not tasted wine for two months : a longer ab- 
sustenanco.” The canonioo asked of the master stincncc than ever canonico endured before, 
whether he knew the contents of the letter ; he He drooped : but the master looked still more 
replied, no. " Tell your master, lord Abdul, that disconsolate. “ T wotild give whatever I possess 
[ shall take them into consideration.” My lord on earth rather than die of thirst,” cried the cano- 
expccted a much plainer answer, and commanded nico. " Who would not f ’ rejoined the captain, 
me, in case of any such as thou hast delivered, to sighing and clasping his fingers. “ If it were not 
break this seal ” He pressed it to his forehead contrary to my commands, I could touch at some 
and then broke it. Having perused the characters cove or inlet.” “ Do, fiA’ the love of Christ !” ex- 
reverentially, “ Christian ! dost ttiou consent?” . claimed the qanonicq. Or even sail back,” con- 
The canonico fell on his knees, and overthrew the j tinned the captain. “ 0 Santa Vergine !” cried 
two poor wretches who, saying, their prayers, had j in ar^guish the canonico. “ Despondenby," said 
remained in the same posture before him quite the captain, with calm solemnity, ‘'has left many u 
unnoticed. "Open tliy trunk and take out thy man to be thrown overboard : it even renders the 
money-bag, or I will make room for it in thy i plague, and many other, disorders, more fatal, 
bladder.” The canonico was prompt in the exe- Thirst too has a i)owcrful effect in exasperating 
cution of the command. The master drew out , them. Overcome such weaknesses, oV I must do 
his scales, and desired the canonico to weigh with j my duty. The health of the ship's company is 
his own hand five ounces. He groaned and trem - 1 placed under my care ; and our lord Abdul, if he 
bled ; the balance was unsteady. " Throw in j suspected the pest, would throw a Jew, or a 

another piece : it will not vitiate t he agreement,” j Christian, or even a bale of silk, into the sea : 

cried the master. Tt was done. Fear and grief! such is the disinterestedness and magnanimity of 
are among the thirsty passions, but add little to j my lord Abdul ” " He believes in fate ; does he 
the appetite. It seemed however as 4f ^•vbry sigh not?” said the canonico. “ Doubtless : but ho says 
had left a vacancy in the stomach of the canonico. it is as much fated that he should throw into the 
At dinner the cook brought him a salted bonito, ! sea a felloMMvho is infected, as that theiellow should 
half an ell in length ; and ih five minutes his | have, over been so.” " Save me, 0 save me 1” 

Bevorence Ws drawing his middle finger alongjl cried the canonico, moist as if the spaiSy ^ad 

the white back-bone, out of sheer idleness, , until j pelted him. " Willingly, if possible,” answered 
were placed before him some us fine dried IqTuists calmly the master. "At present I can discover 
as ever provisioned the tents of Africa, togtifcher no certain symptoms ; for sweat, unless followed 
with olives the size of egge and colour of brui-ses, hr general prostration, both of muscular strength 
shining in oil and brine. He found them savoury and animal spirits, may be cured without a Kook 
and pulpy, and, as the last love supersedes the at the heel.*" " Giesu-Maria !” ejaculated the 
foregoing, lie gave them the preference, even over canonico. 

the delicate locusts. When he had finished them, Evgeidm. And the monster could withstand 
he modc.stly requested a can of water, A sailor that appeal ? » 

brought a large flask, and poiirdd forth a plentiful FUij^po. It seems so. The renegade who re- 
rtupply. The canonico engulfed the whole, and lated to me, on my return, these events as tli^ 
instantly threw himself back iu convulsive agony, happened, was verf circumstantial. He is a Cor- 
" How is this T* cried the sailor. The master ran sican, and had killed many men in battle, and 
up and, smelling the water, began to buffet him, more out ; but is (he gave ine his word for it) on 
exclaiming, as her turned round to all the crew, the whole an honest man. ^ 

" How came this flask here ?” All were innocent. Eitgenius. Hof* so? honest? and a renegade ? 

It appeared however that it was a flask of mineral [► Filippo. He declared to me that, although the 
water, strongly sulphureous, taken out of a Neapo- wfaliomcdan is the be.st religion to live in, the 
ditan vessel, laden with a great abundance of it for y Christian is the best to die in ; and that, when he 
some hospital in the Levant. It had taken the has made his fortune, he will make his confession, 
captor by surprise in the same manner as the and lie snugly in J;he bosom of the Church, 
canonico. Jle himself brought out instantly a Eugeniua. See here the triumphs of our holy 
capacious stone jar covered with dew, and invited faith ! The lost sheep will be found'again. 
the sufferer into the cabin. Here he drew forth Filippo. Having played the butcher first. 
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Eugenius* Return wc to tluit bad man, the 
master or captain, who evinced no such disposi- 
tions. 

Filippo. He added, The other captives, though 
, older men, have stoiiter hearts than thine.” 
** Alas } they are longer used to hardships,” an- 
swered he. "^Dost thou believe, in thy con- 
science,” t#iid the captain, "that the water we 
have aboard would be harmless to them 1 for w^ 
'have no other ; and wine is costly ; and our quan- 
tity might be insufficient for those who can afford 
to pay for it.” " I will answer for their lives,” 
replied the canonico. "With thy ownr’ inter- 
rogated sharply the Tunisian. " I must not 
tempt God,” said, in tears, the religious man.' 

Let us be plain,” said, the master. " Thou 
knowest thy money is safd : I myself counted it 
before thee when I brought it from the scrivener s : 
thou hast sixty broad gold pieces : wilt thou be 
answerable, to the whole amount of them, for the 
lives of thy two countrymen, if they fir ink this 
water " 0 Sir ! said the canonico, " I will give 
it, if, only for these few Hays of voyage, you 
vouthsafe me one bottle daily of^luit restorative 
wine^f Bordeaux. The other two are lesS liable 
to the plague : they do not sorro^v^and sweat as 
I do. They arc spare men. There is enough of 
me to infect a fleet willi it ; and I can not bear to 
think of being anywise the cause of evil to my 
fellow-creatures.” " The wine is my patron’s,” 
cried the Tunisian ; " he leaves everything at my 
discretion: should I deceive him?” "If he 
leaves everything at your discretion,” i)bBerved 
the logician of Pesaro, " there is no deceit in dis- 
posing of it.” The master appeared to be satisfied 
with the argument. " Thou shalt nbt find me ' 
exacting,” said he ; " give me the sixty pieces, ■ 
and the wine shan be Ihine.” At a signal, when i 
the contract w'as agreed to, the two slaves entered, ' 
lj| 4 ^in. 3 pi|ig a hamper of jars. " Read the cofitract I 
before thou signest,” cried the master. He read.^j 
" How is this ? how is this ? Sixtg golden dneats I 
to ihehroilw/rs Antonio and Bemoho Paniiii, for : 
wine received from them ?" The aged «icn totr^ I 
tetecl under the stroke of joy ; and Bernabo, ^^o 
w-ould have embraced his brotherjifaiuted. 

On the morrow there was a calm, and the 
weather was extremely sultry. The canonico sat 
in his shirt^n deck, and was surprised to sec, I 
forgot which of the brothers, drink from a goblet 
a prodigious draught of water, " Hold !” cried 
ho angrily ; " you may eat instead ; but putrid or 
sulphureous water, you have heard, may produce 
the plague, and honest men be the sufferers by 
y^r folly and intemperance.” They assured 
him the water was tasteless, and very excellent, 
and had been kept cool in*the same kind gf 
e^hen jars as the wine. He tasted it, and lo|t 
his patience. It was bettor, he protested, thstn 
any wine in the world. They^begged his accept- 
ance of the jar ^bntaining it. But the ma.ster, 
who had witnemed at a digtaShco the whole pro- 
ceeding, now advanced, and, placing his hand 
against it, said sternly, "Tjet him have his 


own.” Usually, when he had emptied the second 
bottle, ‘a desire of converting the Mahometans 
came over him: and they showed themselves 
much Ie.ss obstinate and refractory than they are 
generally thought. He selected those for edifica- 
tion who swore the oftenest and the loudest by 
the Prophet ; and he boasted in his heart of 
having overcome, by precept and example, the 
stiffest tenet of their abominable creed. Cer- 
tainly they drank wine, and somewhat freely. 
The canonico clapped his hands, and declared 
that even some of the apostles had been more 
pertinacious recusants of the fiiith. 

^Eugeniun. Did he so 1 Cappari ! I would not 
have made him a bishop for twice the money if I 
had kno^vn it earlier. Could not he have left them 
I alone ? Suppose oiie or other of them did.ddubt 
I and persecute, was ho the man to blab it out 
among thq heathen ? 

I Filippo. A judgment, it appears, fell on him 
' for so doing. A very quiet sailor, who had always 
' 3eclined his invitations, and had always heard his 
' arguments at a distance and in silence, being 
i pressed and urged by him, and reproved somewhat 
' arrogantly and IdVidly, as less docile than his mess- 
mates, at last lifted up his leg behind him, pulled 
off his right slipper, and counted deliberately and 
distinctly thirty-nine sound strokes of the same, 
on the canonico’s broadest tablet, which (please 
your holiness) might bo called, not inaptly, from 
that day, the tablet of memory. In vain he cried 
out. Some of the mariners made their moves at 
chess and waved their left-hands as if desirous of 
no interruption ; others went backward and for- 
ward about their business, and took no more 
notice^ than if their messmate was occupied in 
caulking a Scam or notching a flint. The master 
himself, who saw the operation, heard the com- 
plaint in the evcniaig, and lifted up his shoulders 
and eyebrows, as if the wdiole were <mite unknown 
to h im . 'J'hen, acting as j ucl gc-adviiroate, he called 
thcjyoung man before him and repeated the accu- 
saf/biu To this the defence was purely interro- 
gative. "Why would he convert me? I never 
converted him.” Turffing to his spiritual guide, he 
said, " I quite forgive thee nay, I am ready to 
appcixr in thy favour, and to declare that, in gene- 
ral, thou hast been more decorous than people of 
thy faith and profession usually are, and hast not 
scattered on dedlc that inflammatory language 
which I, hal)itGd in the dre.SR of a Greek, heard 
last Easter. I went into three churches ; and the 
preachers iif all throe denounced the curse of 
Allah on every soul that differed from them a 
tittle. They were children of perdition, children 
of (^rknesB, children of the d^vil, one and all. It 
seemed a matter of wonder to me, that, in such 
numerous families and of such indifferent parent- 
age, so many slippers were kept under the heel. 
Mine, in an evil hour, escaped me ; but I quii^ 
forgive thee. After this free pardon I will indulge 
thee with a short specimen of my preaching I 
wift call none of you a generation of vipers, as ye 
call one another ; for vipers neither bite nor eat 
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during many months of the year : I will call none 
of you wolves in sheep’s clothing ; for if*ye are, 
it must he acknowledged that the clothing is very 
clumsily put on. You priests, however, take peo- 
ple’s souls aboard whether they will or not, just 
as we do your bodies : and you make them pay 
much more for keeping these in slavery, than we 
make you pay for setting you free body and soul 
together. You doplare that the precious souls, 
to the especial care of which Allah has called and 
appointed you, frequently grow corrupt, and stink 
in his nostrils. Now, I invoke thy own testimony 
to the fact : thy soul, gross as I imagine it to 
from the greasy wallet that holds it, had no carnal 
thoughts whatsoever, and that thy carcase did not 
evep receive a fly-blow, while it was under my 
custody. Thy guardian angel (I speak it in humi- 
lity) could not ventilate thee better. Neverthe- 
less, I should scorn to demand a single maravedi 
for my labour and skill, or for the wear and tear 
of my pantoufle. My reward will be in Paradise, 
where a Houri is standing in the f^nade, above a 
vase of gold and silver fish, with a kiss on her lip, 
'and an unbroken pair of grecq slippers in her 
hand for me.” Saying which, he took off his foot 
again the one he bad been u.sing, and showed the 
sole of it, first to the master, then to all the crew, 
and declared it had become (as they might see) 
so smooth and oily by the application, that it was 
dangerous to walk on deck in it. 

Eugenivs. See! what notions these creatures 
have, both of their fool’s paradise and of our holy 
faith ! The seven sacraments, 1 warrant you, go 
for nothing 1 Purgatory, purgatory itself, goes 
for nothing 1 

Filippo. Holy Father ! we must stoi^ tliiefe. That 
does not go for not hing, however. 

Eugenius. Filippo ! God forbid I should suspect 
thee of any heretical taint ; but this smells very 
like it. If thou hast it now, tell me honestly.*' I 
mean, hold tny tongue. Florentines are rather 
lax. Even Bon Cosimo might be stricter : so Jftey 
say : perhaps his enemies. The great always have 
them abundantly, beside tj'ose by whom they are 
served, and those also whom they serve. Now 
would I give a silver rose with my benediction on 
it, to know of a certainty what became of those 
poor creatures the abbates. The initiatory rite 
of Mahometanism is most diabolically malicious. 
According to the canons of our catholic Church, it 
disqualifies the neophyte for holy orders, without 
going so far as adapting him to the choir of the 
pontifical chapel. They limp; they halt. 

Filippo. Beatitude ! which of them 1 

Eugenius. The unbelievers : they surely are 
found wanting. e 

Filippo. The unbelievers too 1 

EngentuB. Ay, ay, thou half renegade ! Couldst 
cHOt thou go over with a purse of silver, and try 
whether the souls of these captives be recoverable! 
Even if they should have submitted to such un- 
holy rites, I venture to say they have repented. 

FUippo. The devil is in them if they have 
not* 


Eugenius. They may, become again asgoodChria- 
^ans as before. 

Filippo. Easily, methinks. 

EugeniuB. Not so easily ; but by aid of Holy 
Church in the admlnistratiDn of indulgehces. 

Filippo. They never wanted those, whatever 
they want. 

Eugenius. The corsair then is not ohe of those 
WociouB creatures which appear to connect oti^, 
species with the lion and panther. 

FUippo, By no means. Holy Father ! He is an 
honest man; so are many of his countrymen,hating 
the sacrament. 

Bating! poor beguiled Filippo! Being 
unbapi ised, they are only as the beasts that peririi : 
nay worse : for the soul being imperishable, it 
must stick to their bodies at the last day, whether 
they will or no, and must sink with it into the fire 
and brimstone. 

FilippOf TJnbaptised ! why, they baptise every 
morning. . ^ • 

EugeiduB. Worse and worse ! I thought they 
only missed tie stirrup ; I find they overleap the 
saddle. Obstinate blind reprobates ! of ^IjOm it 
is written . . of whom it is written . . of whom, 
I siiy, it is written . . as shall be manifest before 
men and angels in the day of wrath. 

Filippo. More is the pity I for they are hospi- 
table, frank, and courteous. It is delightful to see 
their gardens, when one has not the weeding and 
irrigation of them. What fruit! what foliage! 
what trellises ! what alcoves ! what a contest df 
rose and jessaii;dno for supremacy in odour! of 
Into and nightingale for victory in song! And 
how the little bright ripples of the docile brooks, 
the fresher for their races,' leap up against one 
another, to look on ! and hov^they chirrup and 
applaud, as if they too ha‘d a voice of some impor- 
tance in these parties of pleasure that arc loth to 
separate. *^v, 

Eugenius. Parties of pleasure 1 birds, fruits, shall- 
low-running w'aters, lute-players and wantons ! 
Parties of pleasure ! and composed of these ! Tell 
iqe noTf, Filippo, tell ‘ino truly, what compleximi 
in general have the discreetcr females of that 
hapless country. 

FUippo. The colour of an orange-flower, on which 
an over-laden bee has left a slight suflfusion of her 
purest honey. 

Eugenius. We must open their eyes. 

Filippo. Knowing what excellent hides the 
slippers of this people are made of, I never once 
ventured on their less perfect theology, fearing 
to find it written that I should be a-bed on my 
face the next fortnight. My master liad expreabed 
his astonishment that a religion so admirable as 
curs was represented, should be the only one in 
^he. world the precepts of which are disregarded 
by all conditions of men. “Our Prophet,” said 
he, “ our Prophel ordered u^ to go forth and 
conquer ; we did^^^ it : yours ordered you to Sit 
quiet and forbear ; and, after spitting in his fkee, 
you threw the order back into it, and fought like 
devils.” 
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• Eug^im. The barbarians talk of our Holy 
Scriptures as if they understood them perfectly. 
TJie impostor they follow has nothing but fustian 
. and rhodomantade in his Impudent lying book from 
beginning to end. I know it, Filippo, from those 
’who have contrasted it, page by page, paragraph 
by paragraph, and have given the knave his due. 

i*^»ji>/>o.»Abdul is by no means deficient in a 
good opinion of his own capacity and his Prophet’% 
all-sufficiency, but he never took me to task about 
my faith or his own. 

\ Eugenius. How wert thou mainly occupied 1 
\ Filippo. I will give your Holiness a sample both 
W my employments and of his character. He was 
^oingone evening to a country-house, about fifteen 
tailes from Tunis ; and he .ordered me to accom- 
pany him, I found there a spacious garden, over- 
fun with wild-flowers and most luxuriant grass, 

. )n irregular tufts, according to the dryness or the 
iWmidity of the spot. The clematis overtopped 
tl^e lemon and orange-t^^s ; and the •perennial 
p^a, sent forth here a pink blossom, here a pur- 
ple, here a white one, and;* after holding (as it 
a short conversation witla the humbler 
pltntfl5 sprang up about an old cypress, played 
among its branches, and mitigated its gloom. 
White pigeons, and others in colour like the dawn 
of day, looked down onf us and ceased to coo, until 
some of their companions, in whom they had more 
boufid^nce, encouraged them loudly from remoter 
boughs, or alighted on the shoulders of Abdul, at 
yhose side I was standing. A few of them ex- 
anined me in every position their inquisitive eyes 
could take ; displaying all the adtantages of their 
versatile necks, and pretending querulous fear in 
the midst of petulant approaches. 

EugtniuH. Is it of pigeons thou art talking, 0 
I’ilippo ? I hope ?t may be. 

Filippo. Of Abdul’s pigeons. He was fond of tam- 
in^alj^eatures; men, horses, pigeons, equally : but 
ho tamed them all by kindness. In this wilderness^ 
is an edifice not unlike our Italian chapter -houses 
built by tlie Lombards, with long narrow windows, 
high above the ground. The centre is nov^a bath, 
the waters of which, in another part of the inci- 
sure, had supplied a fountain, at present in ruins, 
and covered by tufted canes, and by every variety 
of aquatic plants. The structure has no remains 
of roof : an<^ of sit windows, one alone is uncon- 
cealed by ivy. This had been walled up long ago, 
and the cement in the inside of it was hard and 
polished. ''Lippi!” said Abdul to me, after I 
had long admired the place in silence, " I leave 
to thy superintendence this bath and garden. 
^ k sparing of the leaves and branches : make 
patns only wide enough for me. Let me see no 
mark of hatchet or pruning-Aook, and tell the 

be impaled.' 

Monster ! so them he would really 
liave impaled a poor wretch for eating a bird’s 
ogg i How disproportionate is^the punishment to 
the ofiTence ! * 

Filippo* He efficiently checked in his slaves 


the desire of transgressing his command. To 
spare them as much as possible, I ordered them 
merely to open a few spaces, and to remove the 
weaker trees from the stronger. Meanwhile I. 
drew on the smooth blank window the figure of 
Abdul and of a beautiful girl. 

Evgenim. Ilather say handmaiden : choicer 
expression ; more decorous. 

Filippo. Holy Father ! I have been lately so 
much out of practice, I take the first that comes 
in my way. Handmaiden I will use in preference 
for the future. 

Eugenius. On then I and God speed thee ! 

•Filippo. I drew Abdul with a blooming hand- 
maiden. One of his feet is resting on her lap, 
and she is drying the ancle with a safiron robe, of 
which the greater part is fallen in doing it. That 
she is a bondmaid is discernible, not only by her 
occupation, but by her humility and patience, by 
her loose knd flowing brown hair, and by her 
eyes expressing the timidity at once of servitude 
^d of fondr^ss. The countenance was taken 
from fancy, and was the loveliest I could imagine: 
of the figure I had some idea, having seen it to 
advantage in Tunis. After seven days Abdul 
returned. He was delighted with the improve- 
ment made in the garden. I requested him to 
visit the bath. "We can do nothing to that,” 
answered he impatiently. "There is no suda- 
tory, no dormitory, no dressing-room, no couch. 
Sometimes I sit an hour there in the summer, 
because I never found a fly in it ; the principal 
curse of hot countries, and against which plague 
there is neither prayer nor amulet, nor indeed 
any human detence.” He went away into the 
house.^ At dinner he sent me from his table some 
quails aifil (fi-tolans, and tomatas and honey and 
rice, beside a basket of fruit covered with moss 
and bay-leaves, und®r which I found a verdino fig, 
deliciously ripe, and bearing the impression of 
several small teeth, but certainly i^^cp tile’s. 

J^genius. There might have been poison in 
then, for all that. 

Pilippo. About two hours had passed, when J 
heard a whirr and a c#ash in the windows of the 
bath (where I had dined and was about to sleep), 
occasioned by the settling and again the flight of 
some pheasants. Abdul entered. " Beard of the 
Prophet! what hast thou been doing] That is 
myself! No, no^ Lippi! thou never canst have 
seen her; the face proves it: but those limbs! 
thou hast divined them aright: thou hast had 
sweet dreamstothen ! Dreams arc large possessions : 
in them the possessor may cease to possess his 
own. To the slave, 0 Allah ! to the slave is per- 
mitted what is not his ! . . I*hurn with anguish 
to t&ink how much . . yea, at that very hour. 1 
would not another should, even in a dream . . 
But, Lippi ! thou never canst have seen above the 
sandal 1 ” To which I answered, " 1 never hav# 
allowed my eyes to look even on that. But if 
anyone of my lord Abdul’s fair slaves resembles, 
as they surely must all do, in duty and Mocility, 
the figure I have represented, let it express to 
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him my congraiulation on RIb happineBS.” ''1 
believe/’ said be, '^suoh representations are for- 
bidden hy the Koran ; but as I do not remember 
it, I do not sin. There it shall stay, unless the 
angel Gabriel comes to forbid it.*' He smiled in 
Baying bo. 

Enjgenius. Tliere ib bope of tbia Abdul. Ilia 
faith bangs about him more like oil than plt>cb. 

FUippo. He inquired of mo whether I often 
thought of those 1 loved in Italy, and whether I 
could bring them before my eyes at will. To 
rembve all suspicion from him, I declared I always 
could, and that one beautiful object occupied all 
the cells of my brain by night and day. He paused 
and pondered, and then said, “Thou dost not 
love deeply.” I thought I had given the true 
signs. “No, Lippi! we who love ardently, we, 
with ^11 our wishes, all the efforts of our souls, 
can not bring before us the features which, while 
they were present, we thought it impossible we 
ever could forget. Alas ! when we most love the 
absent, when we most desire to sec, her, we try i¥i 
vain to bring her image back to us. The troubled 
heart shakes and confounds it, even as riifllcd 
waters do with shadows. Hateful things are more 
hateful when they haunt our sleep : the lovely flee 
away, or are changed into less lovely.” 

Hugeniud. What figures now have these un- 
believers ^ 

Filippo. Various in their combinations as the 
letters or the numerals ; but they all, like these, 
signify something. Almeida (did I not inform 
your Holiness 1) has large hazel eyes . . 

Eugenius. Has she 1 thou never toldcst me that. 
Well, well! and what else has she? Mind! be 
cautious ! use decent terms. 

Filippo. Somewhat pouting lips. 

E'ugenim. Ha ! ha ! What did they pout at? 

Filippo. And she is rather p\ump than otherwise. 

Eugenius. No harm in that. 

Filippo. Xpd moreover is cool, smooth, hnd 
firm as a nectarine gathered before sunrise. 

Eitgenim. Ha ! ha ! do not remind me ofJiec- 
tariiics. I am very fond of them ; and this is ‘hot 
the season ! Such females is thou describest, are 
said to be among the likeliest to give reasonable 
cause for suspicion. I would not judge harshly, 
1 would not think uncharitably ; but, unhappily, 
being at so great a distance from spiritual aid, 
perad venture a desire, a suggestion, an inkling . . 
ay? If she, the lost Almeida, came before thee 
when her master was absent . . which 1 tnist she 
never did. . . But those flowers an^l shrubs and 
odours and alleys and long grass and alcoves, 
might strangely hold, perplex, and entangle, two 
incautious young persons . . ay ? 

Filippo. I confessed all I had to confess inHhis 
matter, the evening I landed. 

Euganiua. Ho ! I am no candidate for a seat at 
^le rehearsal of confessions :* but perhaps my ab- 
solution might be somewhat more pleasing and 
unconditional. Well! well! since I am unworthy 
of such 'Hsonfidcncc, go about thy business . 
paint! paint! 


I Filippo, Am I bo unfortunato «a to have offended 
your Beatitude ? 

• Eugentus. Offend me, man ! who oflhnds mft 
I took an interest in thy adventures, and was con- 
cerned lest thou mighteathave sinned ; for by my 
soul I Filippo ! those are the women that the devil 
hath set hifi mark on, 

Filippo. It would do your Holiness’^Jxeart good 
4-0 rub it out again, wherever he may have had the 
cunning to make it. * < 

Eugenius. Deep! deep! 

Filippo. Yet it may be got at; she being a 
Biscayan by birth, as she told me, and not only, 
baptised, but going by sea along the coast for com 
firmation, when she was captured. 

Eugenius. Alas ! to what an imposition o{ 
hands was this tender young thing devoted !, 
Poor soul! 

Filippo. I sigh for her myself when I think 
of her. 

Eugenius. Beware Ij^st the sigh be mundan^, 
and lest the thought recur too often. I wish it 
were presently in my power to examine her n^^- 
aelf on her cr*nditu)n. What thinkest tjio^ ? 
Sj)eak. * 

Filippo. Holy Father! she would laugh in 
your face. 

Eugenius. Bo lost ! • i 

Filippo. She declared to me she thought shej 
should have died, from the instant she wi^ cap-i 
tured until she was comforted by Abdul : but' 
that she was quite sure she should if she wer<i 
ransomed. 

Eugenius. IIus the wretch then shaken her 
faith ? 

Filippo. The very last thing he would think of 
doing. Never did 1 see the virtue of resignation 
in higher perfection thaci in <Ue laughing lighb 
hearted Almeida. 

EAgenius. Lamentable ! Poor lost c^^ture ! 
lost in this world and in the next. 

Filipjx). What could she do? how could she 
help herself ? 

Eugi^nius. She might have torn hia eyes out, 
and have died a martyr. 

Filippo. 0^ have been bastinaded, whipped, 
and given up to the cooks and scullions for it. 

Eugenius. Martyrdom is the more glorious the 
greater the indignities it endures. 

Filippo. Almeida seems unambitious. There 
are many in our Tuscany who would jump at the 
crown over those slyughs and briars, rather than 
perish without them : she never sighs after the 
like. 

Eugenius. Nevertheless, what must she wit- 
ness ! what abominations ! what superstitions j 

FUijypo. Abdul^either practises nor ozacto any 

r her superstition than ablutions. 

Eugenius. Detestable rites*! without our autho- 
rity. I venture affirm that, in the whole of 
Italy and Spain, no convent tf monks or nuns 
contains a bath ; and that the worst inmate of 
either would shudde/'at the idea of observing such 
a practice in common with the unbeliever. For 
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* the wasWn^ of tliefeet indeed we have the autho- sword in perfectly good-humour, and sheathing 
rlty of the earlier Christians ; and it may be done ; j it again at word of command, just when I begin 

solemnly and sparingly. Thy residence amon^ | to get into a passion. No; I fight on my own 

• the Mahometans, I am afraid, hath rendered thee i account ; not as a hired assassin, or still baser 
.more favourable to them than beseems a Catholic, journeyman.” 

and thy mind, I do suspect, sometimes goes back Eugenius. It appears then really that the Infi- 
Into Rarbary unreluctantly. dels have some semblances of magnanimity and 

FVJiptpo,® While I continued in that country, generosity 1 
although I was well treated, I often wished myself | Filippo, I thought so when I turned over the 
away, thinking of my friends in Florence, of music, many changes of fine linen ; and I was little short 
ofpainting, of our villegiatura at the vintage time; of conviction when I found at the bottom of my 
whether in the green and nan*ow glades of Pra- chest two hundred Venetian zecchins. 
tolino, with lofty trees above us, and little rills Eugenius, Corpo di Bacco > Better ‘things, far 
unseen, and little bells about the necks of sheep bdtter things, I would fain do for thee, not exactly 


and goats, tinkling together ambiguously; or 
amid the grey quarries or under the majestic 
walls of ancient Fiesole ; *or down in the woods 
of the Doccia, where the cypresses are of such a 
girth that, when a youth stands against one of 
them, and a maiden stands opposite, and they 
clasp it, thek bands at»hbe time do Ifttle more 
than meet. Beautiful scones, on which Heaven 
smiles eternally, how often* has heart ached 
for you 1 He who hath lived in ttiis country, can 
enjoy luo distant one. He breathes here aliother 
air ; he lives more life ; a brighter srfn invigorates 
his studies, and serener stars inlluenec his repose. 
Barbary hath also the* blessing of climate ; and 
although I do not desire to be there again, I feel 
Bometknes a kind of regret at leaving it. A bell 
warbles the more inellifluously in the air when the 
sound of the stroke is over, and when another 
swims out from underneath it, and pants upon 
the element that gave it birth. *Tii like manner 
the recollection of a thing is frequently more 
pleasing than the actuality ; what is harsh is 
dropped in the sp|,cc between. There is in Abdul 
a nobility of soul on wRich I often have reflected 
with admiration. I have seen many of the highest 
r^k^iMld distinction, in whom 1 could find nothing 
of the great man, excepting a fondness for Io^\^| 
company, and an ajititude to shy and start at every 
spark of genius or virtue that sprang up above or 
before them. Abdul was solitary, but aflkble ; he 
was proud, but patient and complacent. I ven- 
tured once to ask him, how the nraster of so rich 
a house in the city, of so many slaves, of so many 
horses and mules, of such corn-fields, of such pas- 
tures, of sijch gardens, woods, and fountains, 
should experience any delight or satisfaction in 
infesting the open sea, the high-road of nations? 
Instead nf answering my question, lie asked me 
in return, whether I would not respect any rela- 
tive of mine who avenged his country, enriched 
himself by his braveiy, and endeared to him his 
friends and relatives by his bounty ? On my reply in 
the affirmative, he .said that ifls family had been 
deprived of possessions in Spain, much molb 
valuable than all the ships and eargoes he could 
ever hope to capture, and that^the remains of his 
nation were threatened with ruin and expulsion. 

do not fight,” said he, whenever it suits the 
convenience, or gratifies the malignity, or the ca- 
price, of two silly quarrelsome princes, drawing my 


of this description ; it would excite many heart- 
burnings. Information has been laid before me, 
Filippo, that thou art attached to a certain young 
person, by name Lucrezia, daughter of Francesco 
Biiti, a citizen of Prato. 

Filippo,* I acknowledge my attachment ; it 
continues. 

* Eugenius. ^furthermore, that thou hast oflT- 
spring by her. 

Filippo. Alas ! ’tis undeniable. 

Eugenius. 1 will not only legitimatize the said 
oflspring by motu propria and rescript to consis- 
tory and chancery . . 

Filippo. Holy Father 1 Holy Father ! For the 
love of the Virgin, not a word to consistory or 
chancery, of the two hundred zecchins. As I 
hope for salvation, I have but forty left: and 
thirty-nine would not serve them. 

Eugenius. Fear nothing. Not only will I per- 
form what 1 have promised, not only will I give 
the strictest order that , no money be demanded by 
any oljicer of my courts, but, under the seal of 
Saint Pfter,*! will declare thee and Lnerezia Buti 
man and wife. 

Filippo. Man and wife ! 

^ugenius. Moderate thy transport. 

Filippo. 0 Holy Father! mayj^pcak? 

J^Mgenius. Surely she is not the wife of another? 

f Hippo. No indeed. 

Eugenius. Nor within the degrees of consan- 
guinity and affinity ?• 

Filippo. No, no, no. But . . man and wife ! 
Consistory and clianccry arc nothing to this ful- 
mination. 

Eugenius. How so? 

Filippo. It is^an and wife the first fortnight, 
but wife and man ever after. The two figures 
change places : the unit is the decimal and the 
decimal is the unit. 

Eugenius. What then can I do for thee? 

Filippo. I love Lucrezia : let me love her : let 
he^love me. I can make Ifer at any time what 
she is not : I could never make her again what 
she is. 

Eugenius. The only thing I can do then is to 
promise I will forget that I have heard anythii% 
about the matter. But, to forget it, I must hear 
it first. 

TUippo. In the beautiful little town of Prato, 
reposing in its idleness against the hill that pro- 
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tecta it from the norths and looking over fertile j a sudden that the object of my lore ahonld he the 

meadows, southward to Poggio Cm*ano, westward object of adoration to thousands, horn and unborn^ 

to Pistoja, there is the convent of Santa Margarita. I swept my brush across the maternal face, a^d* 

I was inyiied by the sisters to paint an altar- left a blank in heaven. The little girl scream^ : 

piece for the chapel. A novice of fifteen, my own I pressed her to my bosom. 

sweet Lucrczia, came one day alone to see me Eugenius, In the chapel 1 

work at my Madonna. Her blessed countenance Filippo. I knew not where I was : I thought I 

had already looked down on every beholder lower was in Paradise. « 

by the knees. I myself who made her could almost ^ Eugenius. If it was not in the chapel, the sin is 

have worshipped hbr. venial. But a brush against a Madonna’s mouth 

Engenius. Not while incomplete : no half-virgin is worse than a beard against her votary’s, 
will do. I thought so too, Holy Father ! 

Filippo '. But there knelt Lucrezia! there she Eugeniua. Thou sayest thou hast forty zecchins: 
knelt! first looking with devotion at the Madonfia, I will try in due season to add forty more. The 
then with admiring wonder and grateful delight fisherman must not venture to measure forces 
at the artist. Gould so little a heart be divided » with the pirate. Farewell ! I pray God, my sou 
Twere a pity ! There was enough for me ; there Filippo, to have thee alway in his holy keeping, 
is never enough for the Madonna. Resolving on 


PRINCESS KARY ANf) PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 

Mary. My dear dear sister ! it is long, very anywhere, woiild he, royal soul I have minded 
long, since we met. * parliament] No such fool he. There wefe laws 

Elizaheth. Methinks it was about the time they before there*- were parliaments ; and there wore 
chopped off our uncle Seymours head for him. kings before there were laws. Were I in your 
Not that he was our uncle though . . he was only Mfyesty’a place (God forbid the thought should 
Edward’s. ever enter my poor weak head, even in a dream I) 

Mary. The Lord Protector, if not your uncle, I would try the mettle of my subjects; L would 
was always doatingly fond of you ; and he often mount my horse, and head them, 
declared to me, even within your hearing, he il/a/y. Elizabeth 1 you were always a better, 
thought you very beautiful. horsewoman than I am : I should be ashamed to 

Elizabeth. He said as much of you, if t hat is all ; get a full ainoii^'the soldiers, 
and he told me why . . ** not to vex me ” . . as if, EUzalM th. Pish ! Pish 1 it would bo among 
instead of vexing me, it would not charm me. I knights and nobles . . the worst come to the 
beseech your Highness, is there any tiling remark- worst. Lord o’ mercy ! do yo\^ think they never 
able or singular in thinking me . . what he saw such a thing before ? ^ 
thought me Mary. I must hear of no resistance to the powers 

Mary. No indeed ; for so you are. But why , that He. Beside, I am but a weak womao^ 
call me HigJtk^aa? drawing back and losing half j** Elizabeth. 1 do not see why women should*^e 
your stature in the circumference of the cur^ }y. j weak, unle.ss they like, 

Elizabeth. Because you are now, at this blcs^Scd Many. Not only the Commons, but likewise the 
hour, my lawful queen. peers, have sworn allegiance. 

Mary. Hush, pry thee hfilih ! The parliament ^Elizaheth. lid you ever in your lifetime, in 
has voted otherwise. chronicle or commentary, read of any parliament 

Elizabeth. They would chouse you. that- was not as ready to be forswome as to swear] 

Mary. What would they do with me 1 Mary. Alas I 

Elizabeth. Trump you. Elizabeth. If ever you did, the bgok is a rare 

Mary, I am still at a loss. one, kept in an out-of-the-way library, in a cedar 

Elizabeth. Bamboozle you. chest all to itself, with golden locks and amber 

Mary. Really, my dear sist.cr, you have been so seals thereto, 
courted by the gallants, that you c^.ndesccnd to Ma^'y. I would not willingly think so ill of 
adopt their language, in place of graver. men. 

Elizabeth. Cheat you then . . will that do ] Elizabeth. For my part, I can’t abide ’em. 
,Mary. Comprehdhsibly. that can be said, is, some are not so bad as others. 

Elizabeth. 1 'always speak as the thing sp^on You smile, and de^m the speech a silly and super- 
of requires. To the point. Would our father ^uous one. We may live, sister Mary, to see 

have minded the caitiffs ] and acknowledge that it is not quite so sure and 

Mary. Naming our father, I should have said, fiat a verity as now appears to us. I nevor 

mrfaSier now in bliss; for surely he must be; come near a primrose but I^suspect an adder 

having been a rock of defence against the tor- under it; and th^sipinier the day the more mls- 
reni of irreli^on. ^ givings. 

EHzabeth. Well ; in bliss or out, there, hero, or Mary. But we are now, by the settlement of 
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the lottonarchy, &rther out of harm’s way than 
ever. 

lEtissaibdh. If the wench has children to-morrow, | 
•as she may have^ they will inherit. 

. Mary, No doubt they would. # 

J^lizabefUi, No doubt? I will doubt: and others 
shall doubt too. The heirs of my body . . yours 
first . . Go<f prosper them I Parliament may be 
constrained to retrace its steps. One half Bee#j 
no harm in taking bribes, the other no guilt in 
taking fright. Corruption is odious and costly : 
but, when people have yielded to compulsion, 
conscience is fain to acquiesce. Men say they 
were forced, and What is done under force is 
invalid. 

Mary, There was nothing like compulsion. 

BlizaJbelh, Then let there be. Let the few 
yield to the many, and all to the throne. Now is 
your time to stir. The furnace is mere smut, and 
no bellows to blow the embers. Parliament is 
without a leader. Throe* or .four turfispits are 
crouching to leap upon the wheel; but, while 
they are snarling and sna;^ping ohc at another, 
whai^ becomes of the roast? Take them by the 
scuf, and out with ’em. The people will afplaud 
you. They want bread within doorE<* and honesty 
without. They have seen enough of partisans 
and parliaments. 

Mary. We can not do without one. 

Eliziaheth. Convoke it then : but call it with 
sound of trumpet. Such, a body is unlikely to 
find a head. There is little encouragement for 
an honest knight or gentleman to take the sta- 
tion. The Commons slink away with lowered 
shoulders, and bear hateful compunction against 
the very names and memory of those braver men, 
who, in dangerou^times and before stern autho- 
ritative warlike sovranl, supported their preten- 
sions. Kings, who perad venture would have 
sio^n^d such ringleaders, well remember and 
well respect them ; their fellows would disown^ 
their benefactors and maintainers. Kings abonii- 


Mary. Sister! sister! you forget that the Lady 
Jane Gray (as was) is now queen of the realm. 

Elizabeth. Forget it indeed I The vile woman ! 
I am minded to call her as such vile women arc 
called out of doors. 

Mary. Pray abstain ; not only forasmuch as it 
would be unseemly in those sweet' slender deli- 
cate lips of yours, but also by reason that she is 
adorned with every grace and virtue, bating 
(which indeed outvalues them all) the true reli- 
gion. Sister! I hope and believe I in this, my 
speech have given you no offence : for your own 
eyes, I know, are opened. Indeed, who that is 
noli wilfully blind can err in so straight a road, 
even if so gentle and so sure a guidance were 
wanting ? The mind, sister, the mind itself must 
be crooked which deviates a hairs breadth. 
Ay, that intelligent nod would alone suffice to 
set my bo.-^m quite at rest thereupon. Should 
it not ? 

^ Elizabeth. It were imprudent in me to declare 
my real opinitn at this juncture. We must step 
warily when we walk among cocatrices. I am 
barely a saint ; indeed far from it ; and I am 
much too young to be a martyr. But that odious 
monster, who pretends an affection for reforma- 
tion, and a reverence for learning, is counting the 
jewels in the crown, while you fancy she is repeat- 
ing her prayers, or conning her Greek. 

Sister Mary ! as God is in heaven, I hold no- 
thing so detestable in a woman as hypocrisy. 
Add thereunto, as you fairly may, avarice, man- 
hunting, lasciviousness. The least atom of the 
least among these vices is heavy enough to weigh 
down the soul to the bottomless pit. 

Jl/ary-Tinl css divine grace . . 

ElizaJt>eLh. Don’t talk to me. Don’t spread the 
filth fine. 

Now could not that empty fool, Dudley, have 
! foupd some other young person of equal rank with 
[ Mistress Jane, and of higher bcan<j’>'^? Not that 
anjfother such, pretty as the boy is, would listen 


nate their example ; clowns would efface the to fis idle discourse. 


images on their sepulchres. What forliearaijce And, pray, who are these Dudley*? The first 
on our part can such kiln's es expect, or what sue- of them was made a tnan of by our grandfather. 


cour from the people ? • And what was the man after all ? Nothing better 

Mary. What is done is done. than a huge smelting-pot, with a commodious 

Elizabiih. Oftentimes it is easier to undo than screw at the colder end of the ladle. 


to do. 1 should rather bo glad than mortified at 
what has been done yonder. In addition to those 
churls and chapmen in the lower house, there arc 
also among the peers no few who voted most 
audaciously. 

Mary, The majority of them was of opinion 
that the Lady Jane should be invested with royal 
state and dignity. 

Elizabeth, The majority ! So much the bett^ 
. . so much the better, say I. 1 would find edf 
tain folk who should make sharp inquest into 
their title-deeds, and spell thekndenturcs syllable 
by syllable. Cerfain lands were granted for cer- 
tain services ; which services l&ve been neglected. 
I wonld not in such wise neglect the lands in 
question, but annex them fo my royal domains. 


I have no patience with the bold harlotry. 

Mary. I see you have not, sister ! 

Elizabeth. No, nor have the people. They are 
on tip-toe for rising in all parts of the kingdom. 

Mary. Wftat can they do ? God help them ! 

Elizabeth. Sister Mary ! good sister Mary ! did 
you say Ood help them 1 am trembling into 
a h|;ap. It is well you have* uttered such words 
to safe and kindred ears. If they should ever 
coinc Mdiispercd at the Privy Council, It might 
end badly. 

I believe my visit hath been of as long continff 
ance as may seem befitting. I must be gone. 

Mary. Before your departure, let mo correct a 
few of your opinions in regard to our gentle kins- 
woman and most gracious queen. She hath 
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nobly enlarged my poor alimony. Look here ! to | you, honestly and plainly, I do hot approve of it 

, anyhow I It may hjfve grown into a iiiek 

JStiaobeth. ’What ! all golden pieces 1 1 have not f habit with him : no matter for that : in my v^w 
l^n gcoata in the world. j of the busincas, it is not what a husband ought to 

Mary. Be sure she will grant unto you plente- l do with a wife. And, if she did . ♦ . but ahedid 
ously. She hath condescended to advise me of | not . . . and I say it. 
her intent. Meanwhile I do entreat you will take j Mary. It seems indeed severe, 
home with you the purse you are stroking down, j Elizabeth. Yea, afore God, methinks it smacks 
thinking about other things. ea trifle of the tart. 

Elizaheth. JVot 1, not I, if it comes from such a Mary. Our father was Gdd's vicegerent. Pro* 
creature. i bably it is for the good of her soul, poor lady 1 

Mary. You .accept it from me. ! Better suffer here than hereafter. We ought to 

Elizaheth. Then indeed unreservedly. Passing j kiss the rod, and be thankful. 
through your hands the soil has been wiped avJuy. Elizabeth. Kiss the rod, forsooth. I have been 
However, as I live, I will carefully wash evciy constrained ercwliile even unto that ; and no 
piece in it with soap and water. Do you believe ; such a child neither* But I would rather have 
they can lose anything of their weight thereby] ! kissed it fresh and ihir, with all its buds and 
Mary. Nothing material. knots upon it, than after it had* bestowed on me, 

Elizaheth. I may reflect and cogitate upon it. in suclj a roundabout way, such a deal of its em- 
I would not fain offer anybod^^ light money. broidery and lace-work. I thank my father for 

Troth ! I fear the purse, although of chamois all tlmt. ' I liope his soyl lies easier than my skin 
and double stitched, is insufficient to sustain the did. 

weight of the gold, which must be shaken violently Mary. Thb wish is kind; but prayers would 
on the road as 1 return. Dear sister Mary ! as much help iti* Our father of blessed memory, 
you probably arc not about to wear that licad*tire, now (let us hope) among the saints, wa8‘'some- 
could you, commodioiisly to yourself, lend it me what sore ia his visitations ; but they tended 
awhile, just to deposit a certain part of the monies heaven- ward. 

therein ? for the velvet is stout, and tlic Venetian ■ Elizaheth. Yea, when he cursed and cuffed and 
netting close and stiff’: I can hardly bend the kicked us. 
threads. I shall have more IcLsure to admire its Mary. lie did kick, poor man ! 
workmanship at home. Elizaheth. Kick ! Fifty folks, young and old, 

Mary. Elizabeth ! I see you are grown forgiv- ' have seen the marks his kicking left behind, 
ing. In the commencement of our discourse I Many. We should conceal all such his infirmi- 
suggested a slight alteration of manner in speak- tics. They ardto from an irritation in the foot, 
ing of our father. Do you pray for the repose of whereof he died. 

his soul morning and night] Elizabeth. I only know I could hardly dance or 

Elizabeth. The doubt is injurious.’’’ ' ride for them ; chiefly caught, as I was, fleeing 

Mai'y. Pardon me! I feel it. But the voices ' from his wrath. He selCom Vouchsafed to visit 
of children, 0 Elizaheth ! cofuc to the ear of God ; me: when he did, he pinched my car so bitterly, I 
above all other voices. The best want interccs- j was fciiu to squeel. And then he sairl, Ji^should 
sion. rriayS^r him, Elizaheth ! pray for him. v turn out like my mother, calling me by such 
Elizabeth. Why not] lie did indeed, bi^i he ’ a name moreover as is heard but about the 
was in a passion, order my motlicr up tl.ic ^irce | kennel ; and even there it is never given to the 
black stairs, and he left her pretty head on the ■ young.^ 

landing; hut I bear him jio malice for it. ' *^Mary. There was choler in him at certain 
Mary. Malice ! The baneful word hath shot times and seaaons. Those who have much will, 
up from hell in many ])laccs, hut never between | have their choler excited when opposite breath 
child and parent. In the sjince of that one span, ■ blows against it. 

on that single sod from Ihiradise, the serpent Elhabdh. Let them have will; them have 
never trailed. Husband and wife were severed by j choler too, in God’s name , but it is none the 
him, then a,gain clashed together : brother slew^ better, as gout is, for flying to hand or foot, 
brother : but parent and child stand whore their Mary. I have seen . , . now do, pray forgive 
(Veator first placed them, and drink at the only me 

source of pure untroubled love. Elizaheth. Well, what have you seen 1 

Elizabeth. Beside, you kno'vv, being king, he Mary. My sweet little sister lift up the n^t 
had clearly a right “to do it, plea or no plea. ^ delicate of all delicate white hands, and with their 
Mary. We will converse no longer on so dolo- tiny narrow pinif'nails tear off ruffs and caps, 
rous a subject. jl^Und take sundry unerring aims at eyes and 

Elizabeth. I will converse on it as long as such noses. 

my pleasure. Elizaheth. Waao that any impediment *or hin- 

Mai'y. Being my visiter, you command here, drance to riding and dancing^ I would always 
Elizaheth. I command nowhere. I am blown make people do*tljeir duty, and alwaye will, 
about like a loaf ; I am yielding as a feather In a Remember (for your memory seems accurate 
cushion, only one among a million. But I tell enough) that, whenever I scratched anybody’s 
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fkce, I pennitted my hand to be kist by the MizcUfeth. I feel shame only for her. It turns 
Dander within a day or two. ^ my cheeks red . . together with some anger upon 

•Mary, Undeniable. it. But I can not keep my eyes joff that book, h 

JSIlizaheih, I may, peradventure, have been book it may be, on which the purse was lying, 
•hasty in my chilrlhood : but all great hearts are Somewhat irreverently, God forgive me ! 

warm ; all good ones are relenting. If, in comb- But it was sent at the same time by the same fiiir 
ing my hair, the hussy lugged it, I obeyed God's creature, with many kind words. It had always 
command, ^d referred to the lex ialioms. I j been kept in our father’s bedroom-closet, and was 
have not too much of it ; and every soul on eartlP' removed from !Eldward's by those unhappy men 
sees its beauty. * A single one would be a public who superintended his education, 
loss. Uncle Seymour . . but what boots it? there j EUzahr.ih. She must have thought all those 
are others who can see perhaps as far as uncle j stones are garnets : to me they look like rubies, 
Seymour. ! one and all. Yet, over, so large a cover, they 

Mary, I do remember his saying that he cannot all bo rubies. 
watched its growth as he would a melon’s. And Mary. I believe they are, excepting the glory 
how fondly did those little Tsharp grey eyes of his in the centre, which is composed of chrysolites, 
look and wink when you blushed and chided his Our father was an excellent judge in jewellery, as 
flattery. in everything else, and he spared no expenditure 

Elizabeth. Never let an 3 '’ man dare to flatter in objects qf devotion, 
me : I am above it. Only the weak and ugly Elizabeth. What creature could fail in devotion 
want the refreshment of*that perfumid fan. I j ^th an object such as that before the eyes ? Let 
take but my own ; and touch it who dares. me kiss it . .♦partly for my Saviour’s and partly 

Really it is pleasant to se^ in what a pear-form for my fatlicr’s sake, 
fashfbjinoth purse and cawl are hanging. Faith! Maiy. How it comforts me, 0 Elizabeth, to see 
they are heavy : I could hardly lift thein from you thus press it to your bosom. Its spirit, I am 
the back of the chair. • confident, has entered there. Disregard the 

Mary. Let mo call <yi attendant to carry them pebbles: take it home: cherish it evermore, 
for you. . I May there be virtue, as some think there is, even 

Elizabeth. Are you mad? They are unsealed, i in the stones about it ! God bless 3 'ou, strengthen 
and ilMiod : anyone could slip his hand in. | you, lead you aright, and finally bring you to 
And so that . . the word was well nigh out of ^ everlasting glory, 
my mouth . . gave you all this gold ? ! Elizabeth {goiag) The Popish puss ! 

Mary. For shame ! 0 for shaipe ! > 


0 • 

0 , MBOr AND RHODOPE. 

jEeop. Albeit thou approachest me without intercepts your lateet. For which reason Daedal us. 
SAy of derision, let me tell thee before thou wbp not only sculptured but painted admirably, 
advancest a step nearer, that I deem thee raor^l represents Iier in the vestibule of UiC Cretan laby- 
hard-hearted than the naost petulant of those other i rii^h as a goddess, 
young persons, who are pointing and sneering 1 j^hodope. What was she like ? 
from the door- way. • Maop. There now ? Like ? Why like Rhodope. 

Rhodope. Let them continue to point and sneer • Rhodope. You said I have nothing of the kind, 

at me : they are liappy ; so am It, but are you ? jEsop. I soon discovered my mistake in this, 

Think me hard-hearted, 0 good Phrygian ! but and more than this, and not altogether to thy 
graciously give me the reason for thinking it ; disadvantage, 
otherwise i»may be unable to correct a fault too Rhodope. 1 am glad to iiear it. 

long overlooked by me, or to deprecate a grave JSaop. Art Ijiou ? 1 will tell thee then how 

infliction of the gods. she was depicted : for I remember no author who 

JSsop. I thought thee so, my little maiden, has related it. Her lips were half-open ; her hair 
because thou earnest toward me without the least flew loosely^behind her, designating that she was 
manifestation of curiosity. in haste ; it was more disordered, and it was 

•Rhodope. Is the absence of curiosity a defect ? darker, than the hair of Hope is represented, and 
JEaop. None whatever. ^ soyiewhat less glossy. Hei* cheeks had a very 

Rhoibype. Are we blamable in concealing it Jf fresh colour, and her eyes looked into every eye 
we have it ? f that fell upon them ; by her motion she seemed 

jEeop. SurOly not. But it is feminine ; and to be on her w^ay into the labyrinth, 
where none of it comes forwjffd, we may suspect Rhodope. Oh, how' I wish I could see such«h 
that other femifine appurtenances, such as sym picture I 
pathy for example, are do^ci^nt. Curiosity slips .Esop. I do now. 

in among you before the passions are awake; Rhodope. Where? where? Troublesome man ! 
euriosity comforts your earliest cries; curiosity Are you always so mischievous? but your smile is 
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not ill-natured. I can not help thinking that the by the powerful, thou shalt be b) 

amiles of men are pleasanter and sweeter than the witty, and thou shalt be beloved by wif 
of women ; unless of the women who are rather feenerous and the wise. Xanthus may adorn the 
old and decrepit, who seem to want help, and sacrifice, but the Immortal shall receive it &om 


who perhaps are thinking that we girls are now 
the very images of what the// were formerly. But 
girls never look at me so charmingly as you do, 
nor smile with such benignity; and yet, 0 Phiy- 
gian ! there are several of them who really are ^ 
much handsomer. 

JEsop. Indeed ? Is that so clear? 

Mhodope. Perhaps in the sight of the gods they 
may not be, who see all things as they are. But 
some of them appear to me to be very beautiful. 
JEsop. Which are those ? 
ltJu)dope, The very girls who think me the ! 
ugliest of them all. How strange ! , 

^fCaop. That they should think thee so ? 
Rlkjodopt. No, no : but that nearly all the most : 
beautiful should be of this opinion ; and the 
others should often come to look at me, apparently 
with delight, over each other’s sho* dder or under 
each other’s arm, clinging to their girdle or hold- 
ing by their sleeve, and hanging a little back, tis 
if there were something about ilie unsiife. They 
.seem fearful regarding me ; for licre are many 
venomous things in this countiy% of which we have 
none at home. 

j^eop. And some which we lind all over the 
world. But thou art too Ulkative. 

Rhodope. Now indeed you correct me with 
great justice, and with great gentleness. 1 know 
not why I am so pleased to talk with you. But 
what you say to me is different from what others 
say : the thoughts, the words, the voice, the look, 
all different. And yet reproof is but littb plea- 
sant, especially to those who are unused to it. 

JKsop. Why didst thou not spring forward and 
stare at me; having heard as* the rest had done, 
that I am unwillingly a slave, and indeed not 
over-willingl^^. deformed one ? 

Rhodope. I would rather thafc neither of tH^^se 
misfortunes had befallen you. . 

JR&op. And yet within the year, thou wilt re- 
joice that they have. ‘ 

Rhodope. If you truly thought so, you would 
not continue to look at me with such serenity. 
Tell mo why you say it. 

^iCeop. Because by tliat time thou wilt prefer 
me to the handsomc.st slave about the house. 
Rhodope. For shame I vain creature I 
uEsop. By the provision of tlic gods, the under- 
sized and distorted are usually so. ‘The cork of 
vanity buoys up their chins above all swim- 
mers on the tide of life. But, Rhodope, my 
vanity has not yet bbgun. < 

Rhodope. How do you know that my name is 
Rhodope ? 

JReop. Were I malicious I would inform thee. 


the altar. 

Rhodope. I am but fourteen years old, and 
Xanthus is married. Surely he would not raihet 
love me than one to whose habits dbd endear 
^ents he has been accustom^ for twenty years. 

It seems wonderful ; but such things 
do happen. 

Rhodope. Not among us Thracians. I have 
seen in my childhood men older than Xanthus, 
who, against all remonstrances and many strag- 
gles, have fondled and kissed, before near, relatives, 
wives of the same age, proud of exhibiting the 
honourable love they bore toward them : yet, in 
the very next room, the very same day, scarcely 
would they press to their bosoms while you could 
(rather slowly) count twenty, nor kiss for half the 
time, beautiful youpg ihaidens, who, casting down 
their eyes, never stirred, and only said, DorCt / 
DoTUr 

^Raop. Wha'o a rigid morality is the THraCian ! 
How dburageous the elderly ! and how enduring 
the youthful'. 

Rhodope. Here in Egypt we are nearer to 
strange creatures ; to men without heads, to 
others who ride on dragons. 

JEsop. Stop there, little Rhodope! In all 
countries we live among strange creatures. How- 
ever, there are none such in the world as thou hast 
: been told of since thou earnest hither. 

Rhodope. Oh yes there are. You must not begin 
by shaking my belief, and by making me know 
less than others of my age. They all talk of them : 
nay, some creatures not by ary means prettier, 
arc worshipped here as deities : I have seen them 
with my own eyes. I wonder that you above all 
othem should deny the existence of prodigits. •« 
^ ^Eaop. Why dost thou wonder at it particu- 
larly in me ? 

Rhodope. Because when you were brought 
higher yosterday, and when several of my fellow- 
maidens came around you, questioning you about 
tho manners attd customs of your country, you 
I began to tell them stories of beasts who spoke, 

' and spoke reasonably. 

I ^Esop. U'hcy are almost the only ptople of my 
I acquaintance who do. 

I Rhodope. And you call them by the name of 

people, ? 

Msoj). For want of a nobler and a l>etter. Didst 
tbou hear related what I had been saying ? 

RJtodope. Yes, every word, and perhaps morO^. 

jEsop. Certainl;^ more ; for my audience waa 
of females. But const thou repeat any portion 

the narrative ? 

Rhodope. They began by asking you whether 


j4hd turn against thee the tables on the score of all the men in Phi^^gia were likg yourself, 
vanity. JEsop. Art thou quite certain that this was the 

Rhodope. What can you mean ? real expression they ased ? Come : no blushes. 


JEieop. I mean to render thee happy in life. Do not turn round. 


and ^orioos long after. Thou shalt l>e sought Rhodope. It had entirely that meaning. 
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..tWwfv Dill not not inquire if all Phrygians and keep for over itsassi^ and its foxes widei 

IMIH su^h. horrible monate% as the one before^ apart ! 

llDsmI Tell me more. You know many things that 

M/odope. Oh heaven and earth ! this man is have happened in the world. Beside the strange 
<«vrely omniscient. Kind guest I do not hurt choice you just related^ what is the most memo- 
them for it. Deign to repeat to me, if it is not rable thing that has occurred in Phrygia since the 
too trouble^me, what you said about the talking Trojan war ? 

bcMsts. • JSsop. An event more memorable preceded it : 

Jl^aop, The innocent girls asked me man/j but nothing since will appear to thee so extra- 
questions, or rather half-questions ; for never was ordinary. 

one finished before another from the same or Rhodope. Then tell me only that, 
from a different quarter was begun. . JEnop, It will interest thee less, but the effect 

MJwdope. This is uncivil : I would never have is jnore durable than of the other. Soon after the 
interrupted you. dethronement of Saturn, w th certain preliminary 

JReop. Pray tell me why all that courtesy. ceremonies, by his eldest son Jupiter, who thus 
Rhodope. For fear of losing a little of what you became the legitimate king of gods and men, the 
were about to say, of of receiving it somewhat ower parts of nature on our earth were also much 
changed. We never say the same thing in the affected. At this season the water in all the 
same manner when we have been interrupted, rivers of Phryigia was running low, but quietly, 
Beside, there arc many who are disple^cd at it ; so that the bottom was visible in many places, 
iind if you had been, it^\^uld have shamed and q^id grew tepid and warm and even hot in some, 
vexed me. At last it beeftme agitated and excited : and loud 

jEsop. Art thou vexed so'easily]* bubbles rose up from it, audible to the ears of 

Rlii^pe. When I am ashamecflam. I shall Jupiter, declaring that it had an indefeasible right 
be jealous il'you are kinder to the others ^ilan to to exercise its voice on all occasions, and of rising 
me, and if you refuse to tell me the fftory you told to the suriaco at all seasons. Jupiter, who was 
them yesterday. ever much given to hilarity, laughed at this : but 

jRsop. I have neve/ yet made anyone jealous ; I the louder he laughed, the louder bubbled the 
and I will not begin to try my talent on little ! mud, beseeching him to thunder and lighten and 
Rhodope. j rain in torrents, and to sweep away dams and 

They asked me who governs Phrygia at pre- 1 dykes and mills and bridges and roads, and more- 
sent. 1 replied that the Phrygians had just placed | over all houses in all parts of the country that 
themselves under the dominioi^ of a sleek and | were not built of mud. Thunder rolled in every 
quiet animal, half-fox, half-ass, named Alopiconos. quarter of the heavens : the lions and panthers 
At one time he seems fox almost entirely ; at were frightened, and growled horribly : the foxes, 
another, almost entirely ass. who arc^ seldom at fault, began to fear for the 

Rhodope. And tan bj speak '! farm-yards : and were seen with vertical tails, 

jEsop. Few better. three of which, if put together, would bo little 

Rhodope. Are the Phrygians contentec^ with stouter than a chiW’s whip for w^hipping-tops, so 
him thoroughly soaked were they and draggled in the 

JSsop. They who raised him to power and^ mi^ : not an animal in the forest could lick itself 
authority rub their hands rapturously : neverthe- dr|: their tongues ached with attcmpthig it. 
less, I have heard several of the principal ones, in BiS tire mud gained its cause, and rose above the 
the very act of doing it, breathe out froA closed river-sides. At first i^ was elated by success ; but 
teeth, The cursed foxT and others, “ The it had floated in its extravagance no long time 
cursed ass /” • . before a panic seized it, at hearing out of the 

Rhodope. What has he done ? clouds the fatal word teleutaSon, which signifies 

JSsop. He has made the nation the happiest final. It panted and breathed hard ; and, at the 
in the world, they tell ub. moment of exhausting the last remnant of its 

Rhodope, Howl strength, again H prayed to Jupiter, in a formu- 

JSsop. By imposing a heayj’’ tax on the ncces- lary of words w’hieh certain borderers of the 
saries of life, and making it quite independent. principal stream suggested, imploring him that 
Rlu>dope, Oh .^sop ! I am ignorant of politics, it might sfop and subside. It did so. The 
as of everything else. We Thracians are near borderers enriched their fields with it, carting it 
l^iY&ia : our kings, I believe, have not conquered ofi^ tossing it about, and breaking it into powder, 
it : what others have 1 * BuA the streams were too dirty for decent men to 

JBeop. None ; but the independence whi bathe in them ; and scarcely a fountain in all 
Alopiconos has conferred upon it, is conferred Phrygia had as much pure water, at its very 
hindering the corn of oChcr Jands, more fertile source, as thou couldst carry on thy head in ^ 
and less populous from entering it, until so many earthen jar. For several years afterward theS 
of the inhabitants have died o^famine and disease, were pestilential exhalations, and drought and 
that there will be imported just enough for the scarcity, throughout the country, 
remainder. Rhodope. This is indeed a memorable event; 

Rhodope. Holy Jupiter ! protect my countiy ! and yet I never heard of it before. 
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JSktop, Doat thou like my histories? jEsop. Speak loweif; or thonwlUmI^^iB 

JShodope, Veiy much* indeed. [^between him and Anubis. His three heads 

^eop. Both of them ? hardly lap milk when Anubis with only one ooifld 

jRhodope* Equally. crack the thickest bone. 

JEsop. Then, Rhodope, thou art worthier ol Hhodope. Indeed ! how proud you must be 

mstruction than anyone I know. I never found have acquired such knowledge, 

an auditor, until the present, who approved of jEsop. It is the knowledge which men mosi, 
each ; one or other of the two was sure to be value, as being the most profitable tothem ,* but 
defective in style or ingenuity : it showed an possess little of it. 
ignorance of the times or of mankind : it prqved Rhodope. What then will you teach me? 

only that the narrator was a person of contracted JEmp. I will teach thee, 0 Rhodope, how tc 

views, and that nothing pleased him. hold Love by both wings, and how to make a 

'Rhodope. How could you have hindered, wfth constant companion of an ungrateful guest, 
as many hands as Gyas, and tw'cnty thongs ir Rhodope. I think I am already able to manage 


each, the fox and ass from uniting ? or how coulc 
you prevail on Jupiter to keep the mud fron: 
bubbling i I have prayed to him for imay things 
more reasonable, and he has never done a single 
one of them ; except the last perhaps. 
jEsop. What was it? 

Rhodope. That he would bestow on me power 
and understanding to comfort the ^loor slave from 
Phrygia. 

jEsop. On what art thou reflccling? 

Rhodope. I do not know, h reflection that 
which will not lie quiet on the mind, and which 
makes lis ask ourselves questions w^e can not 
answ'er ? 

JEsop. Wisdom is but that shadow which we 
call reflection ; dark alw'ays, more or less, but ; 
usually the most so where there is the most light 
around it. 

Rhodope. I think I begin to comprehend you ; 
but beware lest anyone else should. Men will 
bate you for it, and may hurt you ; for they will 
aever bear the wax to be melted in the jar, a.s 
.four words possess the faculty of doing. 

jEsop. They may hurt me, but I sliall Jiave 
rendered them a service first.*' 

Rhodope. Qh ASsop ! if you think so, you must ! 
.Hoon begin to instruct me how I may assist vou, 
iirst in performing the service, and then in aV'jrt^ 
ing the danger : for 1 think you will be less liU)le 
to harm if I am with you. 
jEsop. Proud child ! 

Rhodope. Not yet ; I may be then. 
jEsop. We must converse about other subjects. 
Rhodope. On what rather? 
jEsop. I was accused by thee of attempting to 
unsettle thy belief in prodigies aad portents. 

Rhodope. Teach me what is right and proper 
in regard to them, and in regard to the gods of 
this country who send them. * 

Maop. We will either let them alone, or wor- 
ship them as our masters do. But thou mayst 
be quite sure, 0 Rhodope ! that if there were any 
men without heads, or any who ride upon dragons, 
th<»y also would have been worshipped as deities 
ago. 

Rhodope. Ay ; now you talk reasonably : so 
ihey would : at least I think so : I mean only in 
this countiy. In Thrace we do not think so un- 
worthily of the gods : we are too afraid of Cer- 
berus for that 


so little a creature. 

JEaojy. He hath ii^ianagcd greater creatures 
than Rhodope. 

Rhodope. They had no scissors to clip bis 
pinions, and they did not slap him soon enough 
on the back of the hand. I have often wished to 
see him ; *but I newr Ifsfvc seen him yet. 
jEsop. Nor anything like ? 

Rhodope. I have touched his statue ; and once 
[ stroked it down, all over; very nearly/’ He 
leemc'd to smile at me the more for it, until I was 
.sliamcd. I was then a little girl : it was long 
ago ; a year at least. 

JEaop. Art thou sure it was such a long while 
lincc ? 

Rhodope. How troublesome ! Yes ! I* never 
old anybody but you : and I never would have 
old you, unless I had been certain that you would 
nd it out by , yourself, as you did what those 
false foolish girls said concerning you. I am sorry 
.0 call them by such names, for I am confident 
hat on other things and persons they never speak 
maliciously or untruly. y 

/Eaop. Not about thce^ 

Rhodope. They think me ugly and conceited, 
.because they do not look at me long envilgh 
find out their rai.stake. I know I am not ugly, 
and T believe I am not conceited ; so I should be 
silly if I were ofibnded, or thought ill of them in 
return. But do you yourself always speak the 
truth, even when you know it ? The story of the 
mud, I plainly* see, is a mythos. Yet, after all, it 
is dilficult to believe ; and you have scarcely b^n 
able to persuade me, that the beasts in any . 
country talk and reason, gr ever did.* 

JHaop. Wherever they do, they do one thing 
more than men do. 

Rhodope. You perplex me exceedingly: but 
I would not disquiet you at present with 
more questions. Let me pause and consider a 
little, if you please. I begin to suspect that, 
as Gods formcrly^did, you have been turning 
^en into beasts, and beasts into men. But, 
jtosop, you should never say the thing tliat is 
untrue. 

Maop. We say 4nd do and Jook no other alt 
our lives. 

Rhodope. Do wo newer know better^ 

Maop. Yea; when we cease to please, and io 
wish it ; when death is settling the features^ and 
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• t1ii» ommests are ready to render them nn* without coutont; nights without sleop^ throughout 
eiumgeahie* i a stormy season, a season of impetuous deiuge 

Wwdope. Alas ! alas ! ' which no fertility succeeds. 

^JHaop, Breathe, Bhodope, breathe again those Rhodope, My mother often told me to learn 
painless sighs : they belong to thy vernal season, modesty, when 1 was at play among the boys. 
Hay thy summer of life be calm, thy autumn JEaop. Modesty in girls is not an acquirement, 
calmer, and thy winter never come. but a gift of nature : and it costs as much trouble 

Rhodvpe^l must die then earlier. and pain in the possessor to eradicate, as the 

JBeop, Laodameia died ; Helen died ; Lcda,i| fullest and firmest lock of hair would do. 
the beloved of Jgpiter, went before. It is better Rhodope. Never shall I be induced to believe 
to repose in the earth betimes than to sit up late ; that men at all value it in themselves, or much 
better, than to cling pertinaciously to what we in us, although from idleness or from rancour they 
fhel crumbling under us, and to protract an ine- would take it away from us whenever they can. 
vitable fall. We may enjoy the present while we fEsop. And very few of you are pertinacious : 
are insensible of infirmity and decay : but the | if you run after them, as you often do, it is not to 
present, like a note in music, is nothing but as it get it back. 

appertains to what is past and what is to come. Rhodope, I would never run after anyone, not 
There are no fields of amaranth on this side of the even you : I would only ask you, again and again, 
grave : there are no voices, O llliodope ? that are to love me. ^ 

not soon mute, however tuneful : there is no Jl^sop. Expect no love from me. I will impart 
name, with whatever empligsis of passiofjate love to thee all my wisdom, such as it is ; but girls 
repeated, of which the echo is dot faint at last. li^e our folly liijst. Thou slialt never get a par- 

Rhodope, Oh iEsop ! let me rest •my head on ! tide of mine from me. 


yours i^ throbs and pains me. • 
JEaop, What are these ideas to thee 1 
Rhodope, Sad, sorrowful. « 


jEsop, Harrows that break the soil, preparing to love me. 


Rhodope. Is love foolisli ? 
jEaop. At thy %e and at mine. I do not love 
. thee : if I did, I would the more forbid thee ever 


it for wisdom. Many fliDwers must perish ere a 
grain of corn be ripened. 

And now remove thy head : the cheek is cool 
enough after its little shower of tears. 

Rhodope. How impatient you are of the least 
pressure ! 

JEaop, There is nothing so diffieult to support 
imperturbably as the head of a lovely girl, ex- 
cept her grief. Again upon mine ! forgetful one ! 


Rhodope. Strange man ! 

^Esop. Strange indeed. When a traveller is 
about to wander on a desert, it is strange to lead 
him away from it ; strange to point out to him 
the verdant path he should pursue, where the 
tamarisk and Icutisk and acacia wave overhead, 
where the reseda is cool and tender to the foot 
that presses it, and where a thousand colours 


cept her grief. Again upon mine ! forgetful one ! sparkle^in^the sunshine, on fountains incessantly 
Baise it, remove it. I say. Why wert thou re- gushing fiJrtliT 

luctant ? why wert thou disobedient I Nay, look Rhodope. Xanthus has all these ; and I could 
not so. It is 1 (and thou shalt know it) who be amid them in a moment, 
should look reproachfully. • Mmp. Why art not thou? 

^hoa^e. Reproachfully? did I? I was only »• Rhodoxte. I know' not exactly, ^mother day 
wishing you would love me better, that I might perh^s. I am afraid of snakes this morning, 
come and see you often. Besicy, J think it may be sultry out of doors. 

JEaop, Come often and see me, if thoi^wilt; Does not the wind blow from Libya ? 
but expect no love from me. * yEsop. It blows as •it did yesterday w hen I 

Rhodope. Yet how gently and ^accfully you came over, fresh across the Ailgean, and from 
have spoken and acted, all the time we have been Thrace. Thou mayest venture into the morning 
together. You have rendered the most abstruse air. 

things intellimble, without once grasping my Rftodopc. No hours are so adapted to study as 
hand, or puttmg your fingers among my curls. those of the monijng. But will you teach me ? 

Maop. I should have feared to encounter the I shall so love you if you will, 
displeasure of two persons, if I had. yEsop. If thou wilt not love me, I will teach 

Rhodope, And well you might. They would thee, 
scourge you, and scold me. Rhodope. Unreasonable man ! 

J^aop, That is not the worst. yEsop. Art thou aware what those mischievous 

hpe. The stocks too, perhaps. little ^ands arc doing ? 

JEaop, All these are small matters to the slave. Rlwdope. They are tearing off the golden hem 
Rho^hpe, If they befell you, I w’ould tear my l^rom the bottom of my robe ; but it is stiff and 
hair and my cheeks, and put my knees under difficult to detach. 

your ancles. Of whom should you kave been afraid ? JEaop. W by tear it off ? ^ 

Maop. Of Bhodope and of .^sop. Modesty in Rhodope. To buy your freedom. Do you spring 

man, 0 Bhodope ! is perhaps thoi rarest and most up, and turn away, and cover your face from mo ? 
oiilicult of virtues : but int^erable pain is the .Maop, My freedom ? Go, Bhodope ! Hbodope I 
pursuer of its infringement. Then follow days This, of all things, 1 shall never owe to thee. 

VOli. ti« 
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man 1 and you tell me to go ! Bhod4pe. Oh? Jhop J yon are tia;r 

do^oat do you ? Answer me at least Must 1 1 master than Xanthus ts, I will run and l^ Att 
^nd so soon ? : and I will implore of him, upon my lt!n^ 

JSIsop, CSdld t ’ begone ! never to impose on yoti a command ho lihrd tonhhv* 
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Parker j Most happy am I to encounter ' you, i the soliloquy of late compa^sionr or of virtuous 
Mr. Marvel. It is some time, I think, since we repentance : it is frequently the cry of 'blind land' 
met May T take the liberty of inquiring what impotent and wounded pridCi angry at itself Jfdr 
brought you into such a lonely quarter as Bimhill* having neglected a good bargain, a ridh reversion. 
Fields? ** Believe me, my lord bishop, there are few* whom 

Marvel My lord, I return at this instant from God has promoted to serve the truly great. They 
visiting an old friend of ours, hard-by, in Artil- are never to be superseded, nor -are their names 
lery-Wulk, who, you will be happy to hear, bears to bo obliterated in eatth' or heaven. Were I te 
his blindness and asthma with truly Christian- trust my observation rather than my fe'elihgt, 
courage. I should believe that friendship is only a- state of 

Parker. And pray, who may that old friend be, transition to enmity. The wise, the excellent in 
Mr. Marvel ? honour al^d integrity, c jrhom it was once our 

Marvel, Honest John 3filton. ambition to conversewith, soon appear in our Sight 

Parker. The same gentleman whose ingenious no higher thafi the ordinary class of ouracquaint» 
poem, on our first parents, you praised in some ance ; then betome fit objects to set our . own 
elegant verses prefixed to it? slcndci wits against, to contend with, to interro- 


Marvel The same who likewise, on many 
occasions, merited and obtained your lordship’s 
approbation. 

Parker. I am happy to understand that no 
harsh measures were taken against liim, on the 
return of our moat gracious sovran. And it occurs 
to me that you, Mr. Marvel, were earnest in his 
behalf. Indeed I myself might have stirred upon 
it, had Mr. Milton solicited me in the hour of need. 

Marvel. He is grateful to the friends who con» 
suited at the same time hi.s dignity and hjs P.:ifety : 
but gratitude can never be expected lo grow on a 
soil hardened bj*^ solicitation. Those who are the 
most ambitious of power arc ^:ften the least ambi- 
tious of glory. It requires but little sagacity to 
foresee that a* name will become invested with 
eternal brightness by belonging to a benefact<g* of 
Milton. 7 might have served him! is not al\\ 4 iys 

lie wrote ft work entitk'd, a.-llookor’s wns, Ecclesiat- 
Heal Polity, in which are tiieae words: *‘lt is better to 
submit to the unreasonable impositions of Nero and Ca- 
ligula than to hazard the dissolution of the state.’* It is 
plain enough to what impositions he recommended the 
dutjr of submiMHioii : for, in our iiscul senee of the word, 
none ever bore more lightly on the siibjuct than Caligula’s 
and Nero’s; even the provinces werb taxed very mode- 
rately and fairly by them lie adds, Princes may with 
less danger give liberty to men’s vices and debaucheries 
than to their consoienoes.” Marvel answtrod him in his 
Uehearsal Transposed, in which he says of Milton,- “I 
w'ell reniembor that, beixig one day at his house, 1 there 
first met you, and acoidentally. Then it was that you 
wandered up and down Moor-fields, astrologising upui^ the 
ilurution of His Majesty’s Government. You frequented 
John Milum’s inoessantly, and haunted bis bouse day by. 
day. What discourses you there used he is too generous - 

remember : but, he never haying in the least provokied 
you, it is inhumanely and inhospitably done to insult 
thus over his old ago. 1 hope it will be a warning to all 
others, as it is tome, toavoid, 1 will not say such a Judas, 
but a man that creeps into all companies^ to jeer, trppMi, 
and betray them.” 


igatc, to Hubjcct to the arbitration, not of their 
I equals, but of ours ; and lastly, what indeed is 
less injustice and less indignity, to neglect, aban- 
I don, and disown. 

Parker. I never have doubted that Mr. MU ton 
is a learned man ; indeed he has proven it : and 
there are many who, like yourself, see considerable 
merit in his poems. 1 confess (hat I am an indif-’' 
fereiit judge in* these matters ; and I 'can only 
I hope that he has now corrected What is etroneoua 
in his doctrines. 

Alarvel. Latterly he hath never changed* a jOt/ 
in acting or thinking. t* 

Parker. Wherein I hold him blameable, well 
aware' as I am that never to change is' Ihon^rhtnn 
indication of rectitude and wisdom.. But n eve^- 
thing in this world is progressive ; if eveiythlnjf 
is defective; if our growth, if 'our faculties, are 
obvious and certain signs of it *; then surely we 
should and must be different in dififerentagesand 
conditions. CquBciousnees of error is, to a certain 
extent, a consciousness of understanding; and 
correction of error is the plainest proof of energy 
and mastery. 

Marvel. No proof of the kind is necessary to 
my friend : and it was not always thkt your lord* 
ship looked down on him so magislorially in - 
reprehension^ or delivered a sentence from so 
commanding an elevation. I, who indeed am but ‘ 
a humble man, am apt to question my judgn^/^^ 
where it differs from his. I am appalled "by any 
superoilious glancS at him,- and diSgtisted by any 
l^usterity ill assorted with’ the generosity of his 
mind. When I consider what pure delight we 
have derived frOra- it, what treasures of M’isdomit 
has conveyed to us, I find him'’mpremely worthy 
of toy gratitude, iov^, and veneration: and the 
n(^lect in which I now discover him, leaves me 
only the more room for the free effusion of these 
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i8 eve^^ only as the vulgar are accustomed to 

Wh'g “else around us» tiiel^^ and dimpling fb. handle, must we disbelieve the existence of any 
m 'j^eaaUr^grounds of our literature 1 If we are greater in its capacity^ or decline the use of it in 
to1b)dlldWsulhme^li6U86sa^inBtrumod temples, things lawfid and commendable] Little nien 
' let'uil at^east abstain fioid' ruining thW for.the like these have no business at all with the men- 
puli^pdSe. . . surationofhigherminds.-gaugersarenotastro- 

nay, Mr. Marvel ! so muoh warmth 

is uncalled for. • Parker. Really, Mr. Marvel, I do not uhder- 

Marvdi Is there anything offensive to your stand metaphors, 
lordship in my expressions 1 Marvel. Leaving out arithmetic and mathema- 

Parh^. I ain not aware that there is. But let tics, and the sciences appertaining to' them, 1 
us generalize a little ; for we are prone to be never opened a page without one ; no,' not even a; 
touchyluiA tj 9 sty in favour of oiir intimates. tRle pago with a dozen words in it Perhaps I ’ 

I believe, my lord, this fault, or sin, am unfortunate in my tropes and figures : perhaps 
or' whatsoever it may be designated, is among the they come, by my want of dexterity, too near your 
few' that are wearing fast away. lordship. I would humbly ask, is there any. 

Parkier. Delighted ani I, my dear sir, to join criminality in the calculation and casting up ol 
yefti in ydur innocent pleasantry. But, truly and manifold benefits, or in the deployment of those' 


seriously, I have known even the prudent grow 
warm and stickle about^aome close affibiity. 

Marvel! Indeed? so indecorous before yonr 
lordship ? 


instruments by which alone they are to be calcu- 
lated and cast up ? 

Parker. Sorely none whatever. 

Mari'iel. It has happened to me and my school- 


P^rJ^r. We may remember •when manners j fellows, that catching small fish in the shallows 
were less polite than they are now; and nut only and ditches of the Humber, we called a minnow 
the seiwon's of life require an alt eratjlon of habits, a perch, and a dace a pike ; because they pleased 
but likewise the changes of society. us in the catching, and because we really were 

Marvel. Your lordtihip acts up to your tenets, ignorant of their quality. In like manner do some 
Parker. Perhaps you may blame me, and more older ones act in regard to men. They who arc 
severely than I would blame our worthy friend caught and handled by them are treated with 
Mr. John Milton, upon finding a slight variation | distinction, because they arc so caught and 
in my exterior manner, and somewhat more handled, and because self-love and self-conceit 
reserve than formerly : yet wiser and better men , dazzle and delude the senses ; while those whom 


than I ’presume to call myself,* have complied 


they neither can handle nor catch are without a 


with the situation to which it hath pleased the j distinctive name. Wcareinformod by Aristoteles, 
Almighty to exalt them. i in hijj '^reodiae on Natural If istory, that solid 

Mai'vel. I ’ am^ slow to censure anyone for , horns are (ftopt and that hollow ones are per 
assuming an air and desneanour which, he is per- [ manent. Now, although Ave may find solid men 
suaded,' ar6 more becoming than what he has left cast on the earth and hollow men exalted, yej 
orf.' ^Ad I subscribe to the justice of the obRcrva- 1 never will 1 believe in the long duration of the 
iStih, mat wiser and better men than your lord-| hollow, or in the long abasement of the solid, 
ship have adapted their language and their looks M iRon, although the generality m^y be ignorant jojf 
to elevated station. But sympathy is charity, or it, J qiiHe as great a genius as Bacon, bating tlie 


engenders it : and sympathy requires prgximity, 
closenesis, contact : and at every remove, and indre 
especially at every gradation of as(jpnt^ it grows a 
little colder. When we begin to call a man our 
wortUvy friendf our friendship is alret^dy on the 
wane. In l^m who has been raised above his old 
companions, there seldoni remains inoro warmth 


chancellorship, which goes for little where a great 
rn,au is estimated by fl wise one; 

Parker. Rather enthusiastic ! ay,. Mr. Marvel ! 
the one name having been established for almost 
a century, the othcr*bnt recently brought forward, 
and but partially acknowledged. By edniing so 
much later into ^le world, he can not be quite so 


* than what turns eveiything. about it vapid : fami- original in his notions as Lord Verulaip. , 
liarity/ sidl<^ toward affability, and kindness Marvel. Solomon said that, even in his time, 
curti^ys into condescension. 1 there was noFhiug hew under the sun : he said it 

Parker. I sipe, we arc hated for rising. j unwisely and untruly. 

Marvel. Many do’ really hate others for rising: Parker. Solomon? untruly? unwisely? 

but some who appear to hate them for it, hate ^arvd. The spectacles, wh*ich by the start you 
them only for the bad efiects R produces on the ?ave, had so nearly fallen from the bridge of your 
characte^V ^ nose, attest it. Had he any? It is said, and 

Park^, We aha odious, I am afraid, sometimes | apparently with more reason than formerly, that, 
for^ the gift, and' someiimes f«r the giver : and j there are no new thoughts. What do the fooiS 
Malevolence coolwher throbs by ninning to the mean who say it? They might just as well assert 
obscurity of neglected merit. •We know whose that there are no new men, because other men 
merit, that m'e;W. existed before, Avith eyes, mouth, nostrils, chin, 

Mar^, What ! because the sen^ants of a king and many other appurtenances. But as there are 
have .stamped no 'measure above a certain compass, myriads of forms betA\*ecn the form.s ofScarron 
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and Hudson* on one side, and of Mercury and 
Apollo on the other, so there are myriads of 
thoughts, of the same genus, each taking its 
peculiar conformation. iEscJiylus and Racine, 
struck- by the same idea, would express a sen- 
timent very diflercntly. Do not imagine that 
the idea is the thought : the idea is that which 
the thought generates, rears up to maturity, and , 
calls after its own name. Every note in music 
has been sounded frequently ; yet a composition 
of Purcell may bo brilliant by its novelty. There 
are extremely few roots in a language; yet the 
language may be varied, and novel too, age after 
age. Chess-boards and numerals arc less capable 
of exhibiting new combinations than poetry ; and 
prose likewise is equally capable of displaying new 
phases and phenomenons in images and reflec- 
tions. Good prose, to say notliing of the original 
thoughts it convoys, may be infinitely varied 
in modulation. It is only an extension of metres, 
an amplification of harmonies, of which even the « 
best and most varied poetry admits but few. j 
Comprehending at once the prose and poetry of | 
Milton, we could prove, before “fit/ audience,” that 
he is incomparably the greatest master of hannony 
that ever lived. 

There may be, even in these late days, more 
originality of thought, and flowing in more chan- 
nels of harmony, more bursts and breaks and 
sinuosities, than we have yet discovered. 

The admirers of Homer never dreamt that a j 
man more pathetic, more sublime, more thought- 
ful, more iiiiagiii itivc, would follow. | 

Parker. Certainly not. j 

Marvel. Yot SUakspcarc came, in the mcraoiy j 
of our fathers. , K •' | 

Parked'. Mr. William Sliakspcare of Stratford 
upon Avon 1 A remarkably clover man ; nobody 
denies it. 

Marvel, At first people di<l not know vciy* wxll 
what to make of him. He looked odd : lie scem^'d 
witty ; he drew tears. 13ut a grin and a pinch j if 
sniiif can do that. * " 


want of reasoning, some^ for want of memoiy, and 
Bopie for want of care. ^ But there are oertain 
wwds which ceased to be spelt properly just* 
before his time: the substantives, chtldg and 
wtlde, and the verbs ^nde and vjiThde, for instanee. 

Parker. Therein we agree. We ought never 
to have deviated from those who delivered to 
us^ our Litany, of which the purity ^is unap- 
proachable and the harmony complete. Our 
tongue has been drooping ever since. 

Marvel. Until Milton touched it again with fire 
from heaven. 

Parkei\ Gentlemen seem now to have delegated 
the correction of the press to their valets, and the 
valets to have devolved it on the chambermaids. 
But I would not advise jou to start a fresh refor- 
mation in this quarter ; for the round-heads can’t 
spell, and the royalists won’t : and if yoju bring 
back an ancient form retaining all its beauty, they 
will come forward from both sides against you on 
a charge of coining. . Wb*wiU now return, if you 
please, to the poets we were speaking of. Both 
Mr. Shakspeare and Mr. Milton have consider- 
able mprit in ilieir respective ways ; buff both 
siirolv are nneonal. Is it not so. Mr. Marveli 


surely are unequal. Is it not so, Mr. Marven 

Marvel. Under the highest of their immeasur- 
able Alps, all is not valley and verdure : in some 
places there arc frothy catSlraets, there are the 
fruitless beds of noisy torrents, and there are dull 
and hollow glaciers. He must be a bad writer, or 
however a very indifferent one, in whom there are 
no inequalities. The plants of such table-land are 
diminutive, and .never worth gathering. What 
would you think of a man's eygs to which all 
things appear of the same magnitude and at the 
same elevation 1 You must think nearly so of a 
writer who makes as much ^ of small things as of 
great. Tlie vigorous mind has mountains to 
climb /tnd valleys to repose in. Is there any 
^ca without its shoals 1 On that which th^'poet. 
navigates, he rises intrepidly as the waves rise 
round him, and sits composedly as they subside. 

Parker. I can listen to this; but where the 


Every great author is a grei‘,t reformer ; and the 
reform is either in thought or language. Milton 
is zealous and effective in both. 

Parker. Some men conceive that, if their name 
is engraven in Gothic letters* it signifies and 
manifests antiquity of family ; and others, that a 
congestion of <iueer words and dr^^ chopt sen- 
tences, which turn the mouth awry in read- 
ing, make them look like original tjiinkers. 1 
have seen fantastical folks of this description who 
write wend instead of gOy and are so ignorant of 
grammar as even to ,put wended for went. I do 
not s»iy that Mr. Milton is one of them ; but 'he 
may have led weak men into the fault. 

Marvel. Not only is he not one of them, but 
hv language is never a patchwork of old and new : 
all is of a piece. Beside, bo is the only writer 
whom it is safe to follow in spelling : others are 
inconsistent ; some for want of learning, some for 

* A dwarf in that age. 


authority* of Solomon is questioned and rejected, 
I must avoid the topic. Pardon me ; I collect from 
what you threw Out previously, that, with strange 
attachments and strange aversions, you cherish 
singular ideas about greatness. 

Marvel. To pretermit all reference 4o myself; 
our evil humours, and our good ones too, are 
brought out whimsically. We are displeased by 
him who would be similar to us, or who would be 
near, unless he consent to walk behind. To-day 
we are unfriendly to a man of genius, whom ten 
days hence we shall be zealous in extolling ; net 
because we know anything more of his works or 
h^s character, but because we have dined in his 
c(&pany and he has desired to be introduced to 
us. A flat coiling seems to compress those ani- 
mosities which flamb out furiously under the open 

Parker. Sad prejudices ! sad infirmities ! 

Marvel. The sadder are opposite to them. 
Usually men, in distributing fame, do as oM 
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maids and old misers do; they give everything to 
those who want nothing. In literature, ofte/i a 
• man’s solitude, and oftener his magnitude, disirn 
clines us from helping him if we find him down. 
We are fonder of warming our hands at a fire 
already in a blase than of blowing one. I should 
be glad to see some person as liberal of fame in 
regard Milton, as in regard to those literators 
of the town who i^eedily nm it out. * 

Parker. I*hav6 always called him a man of 
parts. But, Mr. Marvel ! we may bestow as in- 
judiciously as wo detract. 

Marvel. Perhaps as injudiciously, certainly not ^ 
as iiyuriously. If indeed we are to bo called to 
account for the misapplication of our bestowals, a 
heavy charge will lie against me for an action I 
committed in my journey hither from Hull. 1 
saw an old man working upon the road, who was 
working upon the same road, and not far from the 
same spot, when I was first elected to represent I 
that city in parliament* He asked hie for 80 'iive%\ 
thing to make him drink : which, considering the j 
heat of the weather and the inoication his nose j 
eahittited of his propensities, •did appear super- j 
fluous. However, I gave him a shilling, in addi- 1 
tion to as many good wishes as hi had given me. | 
Parker. Not reflecting that he would probably ! 
get intoxicated with* it, j 

Maroel. I must confess T had all that reflection 
with its M'hole depth of shade upon my conscience; 
and I tried as well as i could to remove the evil. 

I inquired of him whether he was made the hap - 1 
pier by the shilling. He ans\^ere(l that, if I was j 
none the worse for it, he was none. “ ^J’hcu,” said j 
I, ** honest friend ! since two are already the ! 
happier, prythee try whether Wo more may not 
become so : tlnircforo drink out of it at supper 
with thy Wo best friends,” | 

Parker. I would rather have advised Jfugality 
^an(l».^iiying-by. I’crhaps he might liavc had^u 
wife and children. 

Marvel. He could not then, unless lie were a 
most unlucky man, be puzzled in searching for 
his Wo best friends. My jirojeci gave^iim jnore 
pleasure than my money : and I was happy to 
think that he had many houns for his schemes 
and anticipations between him and sunset. 

Packer. When 1 ride or walk, I never carry 
loose money about me, lest, through an inconsi- 
demte benevolence, I be tempted in some such 
manner to misapply it. To be robbed would give 
me as little or less concern. 

Mamxil. A man’s self is often his worst robber. 
Ho steals from his own bosom and lieart what God 
iuis there depositedf and he hides it out of his 
way, as dogs^^nd foxes do with bones. But the 
robberies wc commit on the body of our siij^^r- 
fluities, and store up in vacant places, in jilaceis of 
poverty and sorrow, these, whether in the dark 
or in the daylight, leavens Neither in nakedness 
nor in fear, aft marked by no burning-iron of 
conscience, are followed by no*8courge of reproach ; 
they never deflower prosperity, they never dis- 
temper sleep. 


Parker. 1 am ready at all times to award jus- 
tice to the generosity of your character, and no 
man ever doubted its consistency. Believing you 
to beat heart a loyal subject, I am thrown back on 
the painful reflection that all our acquaintance 
are not equally so. Mr. Milton, for example, was 
a republican, yet he entered into the service of a 
usurper : you disdained it. 

Marvel. Events proved that my judgment of 
Cromwell’s designs was corrector than his: but 
the warier man is not always the wiser, nor the 
more active and industrious in the service of his 
country. 

Parker. His opinions on religion varied also 
considerably, until at last the vane almost wore 
out the socket, and it could turn no longer. 

Marvel. Is it nothing in the eyes of an Angli- 
can bishop to have carried the gospel of Christ 
against* the Talmudists of Rome; the Word of 
God against the traditions of men ; the liberty of 
conscience against the conspiracy of tyranny and 
fraud? If® so, then the. Protector, such was 
Milton, not of England only, but of Europe, was 
nothing. 

Parker. Y on are warm, Mr. Marvel. 

Marvel. Not by any addition to my cloth, 
however. 

Parker. He hath seceded, I hear, from every 
form of public worship : and doubts are enter- 
tained whether he believes any longer in the 
co-cqiiality of the Son with the Father, or indeed 
in his atonement for our sins. Such being the 
case, he forfeits the name and privilege? of a 
Christian. 

Marrcl. Not with Christ ians, if they know that he 
keo|)s i>he^rdinances of Christ. Papists, Calvinists, 
Lutherans, and every other kind of scoria, explod- 
ing in the furnace of zeal, and cracking off from 
Christianity, siiclf alike to the side of this gloomy, 
uontracted, and unwholesome doctrine. But the 
K^tiadiest believer in the divinity of our Lord, and 
liis atonement for us ; if pride, arrogance, per- 
1 Mention, malice, lust of station, lust of money, 

I lust of power, inflai^ie him; is incomparably less a 
! Christian than he who doubteth all that ever was 
doubted of his genealogy and hcreditiiry rights, 
yet wlio never swcrvet.h from his commandments. 
A wise man will always be a Christian, because 
the perfection of wisdom is to know where lies 
tranquillity offmind, and how to attain it, which 
Christianity teaches ; but men equally wise may 
differ and diverge on the sufficiency of testimony, 
and still mrther on matters which no testimony 
can affirm, and no intellect comprehend. To 
strangle a man because he Jias a narrow swallow, 
shall never be inserted among the “infallible 
cures” in my Book of Domestic Remedies. 

Park(T. We were talking gravely : were it not 
rather more seemly to continue in the same str^n, 
Mr. Marvel ? 

Marvel. I was afraid that my gravity might 
appear too specific: but, with your lordship’s 
permission and exhortation, 1 will proceed in 
serious reflections, t<y which indeed, on this occa- 
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Bion, I fm greatly more inclined. Never do 1 
take the liberty to question or examine any man 
on bia relii^on, or to look over liis tjboulder on his 
account-book with his God. But 1 know that 
Milton, and every other great poet, must be rejt 
gious; for there is nothing so godlike as a love, 
>f order, with a power of bringing great thinp^ 
into it. This power, unlimited in the one, limited 
(but incalculably and inconceivably great) in the 
qfber, belongs to the Beity and the Poet. ; 

Parker, i shudder. | 

J^aryet Wherefore 1 at seeing a man, what he 
was designed to be by his Maker, his Maker’s 
jpaage ? But .pardon me, my lord 1 the surprisU j 
of such a,noyolt^ is enough to shock you. I 

Reserving to myself for a future time the | 
Jiberty of defending my friend on theology, in • 
which alone he shifted his camp, I may remark ' 
what has {frequently happened to me.^ I have ‘ 
waikefi much : finding one side of the road miiy, ' 
1 have looked toward the other and thought it ! 
cleaner : I have then gope over, an<i when there* 
I have found it just as bad, although it did not , 
seem nearly so, until it was tried. This however 
has not induced nie to wish that the ovei-secr 
would bar it up ; but only to wish that both sides 
wore mended ‘ effectually with smaller and more : 
binding materials, not with large loose stones, | 
npr with softer stuff, soon converted into mud. | 

Parker. Stability then and consistency arc the | 
, qualities most desirable, and these I look for in 
Mr. MUton. However fond ,hc was of Athenian 
terms and practices, he rejected them after he had 
proveii them. 

Marvel, It was not iu his choice to reject or 
establish. ,He saw the nation first cast dowp and 
lacerated by Fanaticism, and then ‘utterly ex- 
hausted by that quieter blood-sucker, Hypo<;riHy. 
A powerful anp w'us wanted » to drive away such 
intolerable pests, and it could not but be a friendly 
one. Cromwell and the saner part of the nation 
were unanimous in beating down Pre.^byterfijn- 
isrn, which had assumed the authority of fac 
Papacy without its lenity. 

Parker. He, and those si'iaer people, had sub- 
verted already the better form of Christianity 
which they found in the Anglican church. Your 
Samson had shaken its pillars by his attack on 
Prelaty. 

Marvel, He saw the prelatcs,^^ in that reign, 
standing as ready there as any wlierc to wave the 
censer befpre the king, and under its smoke to 
hide the people from him. He warned them as 
an angel would have done, nay, as our Saviour 
^s done, that the wealthy and the proud, the 
flatterer at the palact and the flatterer at the aljar, 
in short the man for the world, is not the man for 
heayeu. 

Parker. We must lay gentle constructions and 
Ifoeral interpretations on the Scriptures. 

Marvel. Then let us never open them. If they 

r > true we should receive them as they arc ; 
they are false w^e should reject them totally, 
can not pick and chopse ; we can not say to 


the Omniscient, Wc think jfou right wc 
think you wrong there ; ho^yev^r, Ve »?fill 
yon half-way and talk it pyor;wilih ypu.” ,This,i» 
such impiety as Shocks uspven jin sayjb^ we must 
avoid it: yet our actions tend tp it^ countenance 
and support. We clothe the ministers of Christ 
in the same embroideiy as was worn by the 
proudest of his persecutors, and they njpuht into 
Plate’s chair. The Reformation has effected little 
more than melting down the gold, lace of the old 
wardrobe, to make it enter the pocket more 
conveniently. 

Parker. Who would have imagined Mr. John 
Milton should ever have become a seceder and 
sectarian ! ho who, after the days of adolescence, 
looked with pn eye of fqndness.on the idje, super- 
stitions of our forefalhen8, apd celebrated thejfn in 
his poetry. 

Marvel. Wh^n supcrstltiouH.arc pnly Idle it is 
wiser to look on them kindly than unkindly. 1 
have remarked that ,Tyhich .serve best for 
poetry, have more plumage than talon, and tbose 
w'hich serve bo-A for policy have n>orc talon than 
plumage. Miltor. never countenanced priestc|;aft, 
never countenanced fraud and fallacy. • 

Parker. The business is no easy one to separajbe 
devotion from practices connected with it. There 
is much that may seem iiso'csa, retained through 
ages in an intermixture wifli whi^t is bettor : and 
tlie better would never have been so good as it is 
if you had cast away the rest. What is chaff w;hen 
the grain is threshed, was useful to the grain 
before its threshing. 

Marvel. Since ‘ wc are come unaware on reli- 
gion, 1 would entreat of your lordship to enlighten 
me, and thereby some others of weak minds and 
touder consciences, in regard ty the crinunality 
of pretence to holiness. k 

Parker. The Lord abominates, as you know, 
Ml*. Ufarvel, from the Holy Scriptures, alljiypo- 
Vrisy. ^ ^ 

Marv(:L If wc make ourselves or others, who 
are not holy, seem holy, arc Ave worthy to enter 
his king^lom'? 

Parhr. No; most unworthy. 

Marvel. Wli^t if wc set up, not only for good 
men, but for exquisitely religious, such as violate 
the laws and religion of the country 

Parker. Pray, Mr. Marvel, no longej waste your 
lime and mine in such idle disquisitions. We 
have beheld such men lately, and abominate them. 

Mai'vel. Happily for the salvation of our soulsf, 

I as 1 conceive, w'e never went so far as ,to induce, 

I much less to authorise, much less to command, 

' anyone to fall down and worship them. 

! Parker: Such insolence and impudence would 
! have brought abou^J the blessed Restoration much 
; dirlicr. 

Mairr>el. Wc are now come to the point. It 
seems wonderful te pious and considerate men, 
unhesitating believers in .God’s* holy word, 
although the ;pefo«:p[i|tiqp, .upd^r his guidance, 
w;as broiight pboutby the^pray;qrs and fasting if 
the bishops, and othera w'oll deserving the name 
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of samt 9 , chiefly of the equestrian order, no place 
in the Kalcndar hath ever been assigned to them. 

• .Parteer. Perhaps, as there were several, a 
choice might have seemed partilnlar and invi- 
. dious^ Perhaps also the names of many as excel- 
lent having been removed from the Rubric, it was 
deemed unadvisable to inaugurate them. 

Jlfam!i.^Yet, my lord bishop, wc have inserted 
Charles the Martyr. Now there have been salnfk 
not martyrs, bift no'lnartyr not a aaint. 

Parker. Do. you talk in this manner? you who 
had the manliness to praise his (;ourage and con- 
stancy to Cromwcirs face. 

■Marvel. Cromwell was not a man to undervalue 
the courage and constancy of an enemy : and, had 
he been, I should have applauded one in his pre- 
sence. But how happens it that the bishops, 
priests, and deacons, throughout England, treat 
Charles as a saint and martyr, and hold his death- 
day sacred, who violated those ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances, the violation whef eof. you would not only 
reprobate in another, but visit with exemplary 
punishment ? Charles wa^ present at .plays in 
his'jfiydhe on the sabbath. Was Ac a saint in his 
life-tiuic ? or only after his death '! If in tis life- 
time, the single miracle performed by him was, 
to act against his established church without a 
diminution of holiiieaS. If only in his death, he 
holds his canonization by a different tenure from 
any of'his blessed predecessors. 

It is curious and sorrowful that (/harles the 
Martyr should have suffered death ou the scaffold, 
for renewing the custom of arbitrary loans and 
forced benevolences, which the usurper llichard 1 11. 
abolished. Charles, to be sure, had the misfor- 
tune to add the practice of torture and mutilation, 
to which those among ^he English who are most 
exposed to it bear a great dislike. Being a mar- 
tyr, he is placed above the saints in dignity^ they 
tirtui^ only themselves. 

Parkei’. Let me bring to your recollection, that 
plays were not prohibited on the sabbath by our 
great Reformers. 

Marvel. But if it is unchristian! ike nc^, it lyas 
■then ; and a saint must have been aware of it, 
although it escaped a reformei’. • 

Parker. You scoff, Mr. Marvel ! I never answer 
the scoffer. 

Marvel. € will i^ow be serious. Is the can- 
onization of Charles the effect of a firm convic- 
tion that he was holier than all those ejected 
Yrom the Kalendar? or is it merely an ebulli- 
tion of (party-i^pirit, an ostentatious display of 
trioxnphant spite against his enemies ? In this 
ottte, and there arc too many and too cogent 
reasons Ibr believing it, wou^d it not bo wiser 
never to have exhibited to the scrutinizing church 
of Rome a consecration more reprehensible than 
'the former desecr-alions ? Either you must 
ackni>wle4ge that saints are*not always to be 
followed .in theiP practices, or you must allow 
meiiy women, and childmn, *to dance and fre- 
quent the pU^-houses on Sundays, as our martyr 
did helm he took to mutilating and maiming ; 


and he never left off the custom by his own free 
will. 

Parker. I think, Mr. Marvel, you might safely 
leave these considerations to us. 

Marvel. Very safely, my lord I for you ai'e per- 
fectly sure never to meddle wiih them : you are 
sure to leave them as they are ; solely from the 
pious motive that there may be peace in our days, 
according to the Litany. On such a .principle 
there have been many, and still perhaps there 
may be some remaining, who would not brush the 
dust from the bench, lest they should raise the 
moths and discover the unsoundnesses and corro- 
sions. But there is danger lest the people at 
some future day should be wiser, braver, more 
inquisitive, more pertinacious; tiiere is danger 
lest, on finding- a notorious cheat and perjurer set 
up by Act of Parliament among the choice and 
sterling old saints, they undervalue not only 
saints but Parliaments. 

9 Parker. 1 would rather take my ground where 
politics arc #nmiiigled with religion, and I see 
bettor reason to question the wisdom of Mr. Milton 
than the wisdom of our most gracious King’s 
Privy Council. *We enjoy, thank God ! liberty of 
conscience. I must make good my objection on 
the quarter of consistency, lest you think me 
resolute to find fault where there is none. Your 
friend continued to serve the Protector when he 
had reconstructed a house of Lords, which for- 
merly he called an abomination. 

Marvel. He nmer served Cromwell but when 
Cromwell scrvetl his country ; and he would not 
abandon her defence for the worst wounds he had 
received iu it. He was offended at the renewal of 
that iK)^*se,^aftcr all the labour and pains he had 
taken iu its demolition : and he w'ould have given 
his life, if one man’s life could have paid for it, to 
throw down again tA) unshapely and darkening an 
objitruction. From his youth upward he had felt 
the Norman rust entering into our very vitals; 
auf he now saw that, if we had received from the 
br;Ae»t of nations a longer sword, we wore a 
heavier chain to support it. lie began his 
History from a love of the Saxon institutions, 
than which the most enlightened nations had 
contrived none better; nor can we anywhere 
discover a worthier object for the meditations of 
a philosophical or for the energies of a poetical 
mind. « 

Parker. And yet you republicans arc discon- 
tented even with this. 

Marvel. We arc not mere Saxons. A wise 
English republican will prefer (as having grown 
up with him) the Saxon institutions generally 
an4 mainly, both in spirit and practice, to those 
of Rome and Athens. But the Saxon institu- 
tions, however excellent, are insufficient. The 
moss must be rasped off the bark, and the bark 
itself must be slit, to let the plant expand. No- 
thing is wholesomer than milk from the udder 
but would you ‘always dine upon it ? The seasons 
of growth, physical and intellectual, require dif- 
ferent modes of preparation, different instruments 
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of tillage, different degrees of warmth and excite- 
ment, Whatever is bad in our constitution we 
derive from the Normans, or from the glosses put 
against the text under their Welsh and Scotch 
successors : the good is thrown back to us out of 
what was ours before. Our boasted Magna Oharta 
is only one side of the old Saxon coat ; and 
it is the side that has the broken loopholes in 
it. It hangs loose, and at every breeze 'tis a hard 
matter to keep it on. In fact the Magna Oharta 
neither is, nor ever was long together, of much 
value to the body of the people. Our princes 
could always do what they wished to do, uytil 
lately ; and this palladium was so light a matter, 
that it was easily taken from the town-hall to 
the palace. It has been holdcn back or missing 
whenever the people most loudly called for it. 
Municipalities, in other words small republics, 
arc a nation's main-stay against aristo'cratical and 
regal encroachments. 

Parker. If I speak in defence of the peerage, 
you may think me interested. 

Marvel. Bring forward what may fairly recom- 
mend the institution, and 1 sh^ll think you less 
interested than ingenious. 

Parker. Yet sundy you, who are well con- 
nected, cannot be insensible of the advant-ages it 
otters to persons of family. 

Marvel. Is that any proof of its benefit to the 
publici And i)crsons of family ! who arc they? 
Between the titled man of ancient and the titled 
man of recent, the ditterence, if any, is in favour 
of the last. Suppose them both raised for merit 
(here indeed we do come to theory!), the benefits | 
that society has received from him arc nearer us. 
It is probable that many in the po«)r Uid abject 
arc of very ancient ftimilies, and particularly in 
our county, where the conb^sts of the York and 
Lancaster broke down, in many places, the high 
and powerful . Some of ns may look back si\ 
or seven centuries, and find a stout ruffian at 
the beginning : but the great ancestor oft" the 
pauper, who must be somewhere, may ^land 
perhaps fiir beyond. 

Parker. If we ascend to the tower of Babel and 
come to the confusion of tongues, we come also 
to a confusion of ideas. A man of family, in all 
countries, is lie whose ancestor attracted, by some 
merit, real or imputed, the notice of those more 
eminent, who promoted him' in wealth and 
station. Now, to say nothing of the humble, the 
greater part even of the gentry ^ad no such 
progenitors. 

Marvel. 1 look to a person of very old family 
as 1 do to unythiivg else that is very old, and I 
thank him for bringing to me a page of ronflince 
which probably he hUnsclf never knew or heard 
about. Usually, with all his pride and preten- 
(Vions, be is much less conscious of the services 
his ancestor performed, than my spaniel is of his 
own when he carries my glove or cane to me. I 
would pat them both on the head for it ; and the 
ci viler and more reasonable of the two would think 
himself well rewarded. 


Parker. The additional name may light your 
, memory to the national service. 

Marvel. We extract this benefit from an ancieiot 
peer ; this phosphorus from a rotten post. 

Parker. I do not complain or wonder that an 
irreligious man should be adverse i;ot only to 
prelaty, but equally to a peerage. ^ 

^ Marvel. Herodotus tells us that among the 
Egyptians a herald was a hqrald Jiecause he was a 
herald’s son, and not for the clearness of his voice. 
Ho had told us before that the Egyptians were wor- 
shippers of cats and crocodiles ; but he was too 
religious a man to sneer at that. It was an 
ab.surdity that the herald should hold his office 
for no better reason than because his father held 
it. Herodotus might, peradventuro have smiled 
within his sleeve at no other being given for the 
privileges of the peer ; unless he thought a loud 
voice, W'hich many do, more iin])ortaiit than infor- 
mation a^d discretioiij^ 

Parker. Yon will find your opinions discounte- 
nanced by bQfih our j^niversitics. 

Marvel. 1 dp not want anybody to corroborate 
my opinions. They keep themselves up their 
own weight and consistency. Cambridge on one 
side and Oxford on the otlier could lend me no 
effectual support: and ijtjiy skiff shall never be 
impeded by the sedges of Cam, nor grate on the 
gravel of Isis. 

i*arker. Mr. Marvel, the path of what w’e 
fondly call patriotism, is highly perilous. Courts 
at least arc safe. 

Marvel. 1 w^^uld rather stand on the ridge of 
Etna than lower my head in the Grotto del 
Cane. By the one 1 may share the fate of a 
philosopher, by the other 1 must suffer the death 
of a (tur. I ^ 

Parki r. Wc arc all of us dust and ashes. 

M irvel. 'JYuo, luy lord ! but in some w'e recog- 
nise thedustof gold and the lushes of theplReiiixfin 
others the dust of the gatew ay and the ashes of turf 
and stubble. With the greatest rulers upon earth, 
head and crown drop together, and are overlooked. 
It is true, w e read of them in history ; but we also 
read in history of crocodiles and hysenas. With 
great writers,' whether in poetry or prose, what 
falls aw'ay is scarcely more or other than a vesture. 
The features of the man arc imprinted on his 
works; and more lamps burn ovdr them, and 
more religiously, than are lighted in temples or 
churches. Milton, and men like him, bring their 
own incense, kindle it with their own fire, and 
leave it unconsumed and unconsumable : and 
their music, by day and by night, swells along a 
vault commensurate with the vault of heaven.^' 

Parker. Mr. Jlarvel, I am admiring the ex- 
l^remely fine lace of your cravat. 

Marvel. It cost mo less than lawn would have 
done : and it wi|is me a reflection. Very few 
can think that man a great ^juan, whom they 
have been accusf^med to meet, dressed exactly 
like themselves : molvi especially if they happen 
I to find him, not in park, forest, or chase, but 
warming his limbs by the reflected heat of the 
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bricks in Artillery-walk. In England a man 
becomes a great man by living in the middle of | 
great field; in Italy by living in a walled city; 
in France by living in a courtyard : no matter 
•wbat lives they lead there. 

Parker, I am afraid, Mr. Marvel, there is some 
slight bitterness in your observation. 

Marvel, ^Bitterness it may be from the bruised 
laurel of Milton. 

What falsehoods will not men put on, if they 
can only pad them with a little piety 1 And how 
few will expose their whole faces, from a fear of 
being frost-bitten by poverty I But Milton was 
among the few. 

Parker. Already have we had our Deluge : we 
are now once more upon*dry land again, and we 
behold the same creation as rejoiced us formerly. 
Our late gloomy and turbulent times are passed 
for ever. 

Marvd. Perhaps they are, if anything is for 
ever : but the sparing BSuge may peradventure 
be commuted for unsparing Fire, as we are threat- 
ened. The arrogant, the [ ftvile^ed, the atift* up- 
holdlgs* of established wrong, the deaf opponents 
of equitable reformation, the lazy consumers of 
ill-requited industry, the fraudeut #ho, unable to 
stop the course of the sun, pervert the direction ^ 
of the gnomon, all tliese peradventure may be i 
gradually consumed by the process of silent con- 1 
tempt; or suddenly scattered by the tempest of 
popular indignation. As we sec in masquerades 
the real judge and the real soldier stopped and 
mocked by the fictitious, so do c see in the car- 
nival of to-day the rcaf man of dignity hustled, 
shoved aside, and derided, by those wdio arc in- 
vested with the semblance by the milliners of 
the court. The* populace is taught to respect 
this livery alone, and is proud of being permitted 
to look through the grating at sutdi ephemeral 
Siipp<!l7. And yet false gems and false metals^ 
have never been valued above real ones. Until 
our people alter these notions; until tlicy estimate 
the wise and virtuous above the silly and profli- 
gate, the man of genius above the maii*l)f title ; 
until they hold the knave and cheat of St. James’s 
as low as the knave and cheat of fit. Giles’s ; they 
are fitter for the slave-market than for any other 
station. 

Parker. *¥00 would have no distinctions, I 
fear. 

Marvel. On the contrary, I would have greater 
than exist at present. You can not blot or burn 
out an ancient name : you can not annihilate past 
services : you can not subtract one single hour 
f]%m eternity, nor wither one leaf on his brow 
who hath entered into it, Sycep away from be- 
fore me the soft grubs of yesterday’s forinaf.ion, 
generated by the sickliness of the plant they feed 
upon ; sweep them away unsjjaringly ; then will 
you clearly see distinctions, and easily <?ount the 
men who have attained them worthily. 

Parker. In a want of .•respect to e.stablished 
power and principles, originated most of the cala- 
mities we have latterly undergone. 


Marvel. Say rather, in the averseness of that 
power and the inadequacy of those principles to 
resist the encroachment of injustice : say rather, 
on their tendency to distort the poor creatures 
swaddled up in them ; add moreover the reluc- 
tance of the old women who rock and dandle 
them, to change their habiliments for fresh and 
wholesome ones. A man will break the windows 
of his own house that he may not perish by 
foul air within : now, whether is he, or those who 
bolted the door on him, to blame for iti If he is 
called mad or inconsiderate, it is only by those 
wjio are ignorant of the cause and insensible of 
the urgency. 1 declare I am rejoiced at seeing a 
gentleman, whose ancestors have signally served 
their country, treated wdth deference and respect ; 
because it evinces a sense of justice and of grati- 
tude in the people, and because it may incite a 
few othertfl', whose ambition would take another 
course, to desire the same. Different is my sen- 
tence, when he w'ho has not performed the action 
claims more ^loiiour than he wlio performed it, 
and thinks himself the worthier if twenty arc 
between them than if there be one or none. Still 
less accordant is it with my principles, and less 
reducible to my comprehension, that they who 
devised the ruin of cities and societies should be 
exhibited as deserving much higher distinction 
than they wdio have corrctsLcd the hearts and en- 
larged the intellects, and have performed it not 
only w'ithout the hope of rew'ard, but almost with 
the certainty of persecution. 

Parker. Ever too hard upon great men, Mr, 
Marvel ! 

Marvd. Little men in lofty places, who throw 
long ihaAo^s because our sun is setting ; the men 
so little and the places so lofty, that, casting my 
pebble, I only show where they stand. They 
would be less contSnted with themselves if they 
hiid obtained their preferment honeslly. Imck 
any dexterity alw’ays give more pleasure than 
intellect and knowledge ; because they fill up 
wlirit they fall on to the brim at onec, and people 
run to them with ^^ccjlamations at the splash. 
Wisdom is reserved and noiseless, contented with 
hard earnings, and daily letting go some early 
acquisition, to make room for Ijctter specimens. 
But great is the exultation of a worthless man, 
when be receives, for the chips and raspings of 
his Bridewell logwood, a richer reward than the 
best and wisest, for extensive tracts of well-cleared 
truths; when he who has sold his country . . . 

Paidcer. ll’orbear, forbear, good Mr. Marvel I 

Marvel. When such is higher in estimation 
than he who would have savjjd it ; w hen his emp- 
tiness is heard above the voice that hath shaken 
Fanaticism in her central shrine, that hath bowed 
down tyrants to the scaffold, that hath raised up 
nations from the dust, that alone hath beenfougd 
worthy to celebrate, as angels do, creating and 
redeeming Love, and to precede with its solitary 
sound the trumpet that will call us to our 
doom. 

Parker, I am unwilling to feign Ignorance *of 
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the gentleman you designate : but really now you on the woolsack, nor the ministiy of the apoatles 
would make a very Homer of him. devolve on the crown, sacred and unoontaminated 

Marvel. ^It appears to me that Homer is to as. we see it is. « 

Milton what a harp is to an organ ; though a Parker. No scoffs at the crown, I do beseech, 
harp under the hand of Apollo. you, Mr. Marvel ! whatever enmity you and Mr, 

Parker. I have always done him justice : I have Milton may bear against the peers. He would 
always called him a learned man. have none of them, it seems. 

Marvel. Call him henceforward the most glo- Marvel. He would have as many fs can prove 
nous one that ever existed upon earth. If two, by any precedent or argument, that virtue and 
Bacon and Shakspcare, have equalled him in abilities are heredita^ ; .au*d I believe he would 
diversity and intensity of power, did either of stint them exactly to that number. In regard to 
the^e spring away with such resolution from the their services, he made these observations a few 
sublimest highths of genius, to liberate and illu- days ago : '' Why, in God’s name, friend Andrew, 
minatc with patient labour the manacled human do we imagine that a thing can be made stabile 
race 1 And what is his recompense 1 The same by pulling at it perpetually in different directions 1 
recompense as all men like him have received. Where there are contrary and conflicting interests, 
and will receive for ages. Persecution follows one will predominate at one time, another at 
Kighteousness : the Scorpion is next in succession another. Now, what interest at any time ought 
to Libra. The fool however who ventures to to predominate against the public? We hear 
detract from Milton’s genius, in the night which indeed tliat when the royal power is oppressive to 
now appears to close on him, will, when the dawn them, the peers pusk , their horns against the 
has opened on his dull ferocity, bf ready to bfte Leoiiards; but did they so in the time of James 
off a limb, if he might thereby limp away from j or his son? !*i.nd are not the people strong enough 
the trap he has prowled into. Among the gentler, [ to help aud right themselves, if they '.vere but 
the better, and the wiser, fewdiave entered yet 1 wise enough ? Aud if they were wise though, 
the awful structure of his mind ; few comprehend, j would they wldstle for the wolves to act in concert 
few are williTig to contemplate, its vastness. Poli- with the shepherd-dogs ? Our consciences tell 
tics now occupy scarcely a closet in it. We scl- 1 us,” added he, ** that we should have done some 
dom are inclined to converse on them ; and, when i good, had our intentions been well seconded and 
we do, it is jocosely rather than austerely. For j supported. Collegians and barristers and oour- 
even the bitterest berries grow less acrid when tiers may despise the poverty of our intellects, 
they have been hanging long on the tree. Be- throw a few of their old scraps into our satchels, 
side, it is time to sit with our hats between our and send the beadle to show us the road w^o ought 
legs, since so many grave men have lately seen to take : nevei*thclc8s we are wilful, and refuse 
their errors, and so many brave ones have already to surrender our old customary parochial foot- 
given proofs enough of their bravery, aud trip path.” 

aside to lay down their laurels on giVt tables and Parker. And could not he, let alone the poor 
velvet cusliion.s. If rny friend condemns anyone innocent collegians? * 

now, it is Cromwell; and principally for recon- Murml. Nobody ever thought them more in- 
structing a hereditary house of peers. He per- nocefit than he, unless when their sqqp^ c^s 
ceives that it was done for the purpose of givings were fanning the flames round heretics : and 
the aristocracy an interest, in the perpetuati<>|i of every man is liable to be a heretic in his turn, 
power ill bis family, of which he discoverecj the Collegians have always been foremost in the 
folly just before his death. He derides the stupi- 1 cure oftthe Ims of heresy by sweating and caustic, 
dity of those who bandy abevat the battered phrase Parker. 8ir ! they have always been foremost 
of useful checks and necessary counterpoises. He in maintaining^ the unity of the faith, 
would not desire a hinderaiice on his steward in Marvel. Ho zealously, that whatever was the 
the receipt of his rent, if he had any, nor on his king’s fliith was theirs. And thus it will always 
attorney in prosecuting his suit : he would not be, until their privileges and immunities are in 
recommend any interest in opposition to that of jeopanly ; then shall you see them the most 
the people ; he would not allow an honest man to desperate incendiaries. 

be arrested and imprisoned for debt, while a die- Parker. After so many species of reli^on, 
honest one is privileged to be exoi<ipt from it : generated in the sty of old corruptions, we 
and he calls that nation unwise, and those laws return to what experience teaches us is best. If 
iniquitous, which tolerate so flagrant an abuse, the Independents, or any other sect, had rea|on 
He would not allow a tradesman, who live^ by on their side, and truly evangelical doctrine, they 
his reputation for honesty, to be calumniated as would not die awSy and come to nothing as they 
dishonest, without the means of vindicating liis have done. 

character, unless by. an oppressive and dilatory Maml. Men do not stick very passionately and 
|:rocedure, while a peer, who perhaps may live tenaciously to a «pure religion : there must be 
by dishonesty, as some are reported to have done honey on the outside of it, an^ warmth within, 
former reigns, recurs to an immediate and un- and latitude around, or they make little bellow 
costly remedy against a similar accusation. He and bustle about it. That Milton has been latterly 
would not see Mother Church lie with a lawyer no frequenter of public worship, may be lamented. 
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Imt is not unaccountable. .He kaa lived long 
enough to perceive that all sects are animated by 
^.spirit pf hostjdity and epccluMon,a spirit the very 
opposite to the Gospel, There is so much 
nity, hot-blooded and cold-blopdod, in zealots, 
that J do not wonder at . seeing the honest man, 
who is. tired of dissension and controversy, wrap 
himself up inihis own quiet conscience, and in- 
dulge in a tranquillity somewbM like sleep,, apart. | 
Nearly all are of •opinion that devotion is purer j 
and .more, ardent in solitude, but declare to you | 
that they believe it to be their duty to set an ex- 
ample by going to chpreh. Is not this pride and 
.vanity? What must they conceive of their own 
yaluo and importance, to imagine that others will | 
.necessarily look up to them as guides and models! | 
A hint of such an infirmity arouses all their j 
ohoier ; and from that moment we are unworthy 
of being saved by them. But if they abandon us 
to what must appear to them so hopeless a con- 
.ditioii, can we doubt whgtfier tliey would not 
abandon a babe floating like Moks in a basket on 
a wide and rapid river? I have always found 
these p#ople, whatever may be the •sect, self-suf- 
ficent, Ukrd-hearted, intolerant, and unjus^ in 
short, the opposite of Milton. What vender then 
if he abstain from their society ? particularly in 
places of worship, where must afiect a rational 
and religious man the most painfully. He thinks 
that .chujrches, as now constituted, are to religion 
' what jpest-hpuses are to health : that they often 
Infect those who ailed nothing, and withhold them 
from freedom and exercise. Austerity hath oftenor j 
been .fibjccted to bim than iudiflbreuce. That | 
, neither .of ,the objections is well-founded, I think | 
1 can demonstrate by. an anecdote. Visiting him 
.last .month, I foun^J him hearing read by his 
da^ig^l'^r the treatise of^Varro On Agriculture : 
and I said, laugliingly, VTo will walk over your 
farm together.'’ He smiled, although he c9ald 
nolf sea ’that I did ; and he answered, " I never 
wish to possess a farm, because 1 can enjoy the 
smell of the hay and of the hawthorn in a walk to 
Hampstead, and can drink fr4fsh milk yierc.” 
After a pause he added, “ I can not tell (for nobody 
is more ignorant in these matters) in what our 
agriculture diflers from the ancient: but I am 
delighted to be reminded of a custom which my 
girl has been upcalling to. my memory ; the custo^n 
qf crowning with a garland of sweet herbs, once 
a-year, the brink of wells. Andrew ! the old 
mQSB'grown stones were not neglected, from under 
which the father and son, the wife and , daughter, 
drew .the bwic pure element with , the same thaiik- 
as their hale progenitors.” His piety is 
l&fu^d teo ail the.mpods of his mind. Here it 
.palm, and gentle, at other tillies it was ardent 
and enthusiastic. The right application of homely 
qualities is of daily and general use. We all 
front glass for the window, few^want it for the 
ialeecope. • 

4*iirker, It Is ;rery amiable io undertake the 
jMmeo qf a person who, ^atever may be his 
Either talents, certainly has possessed but in a 


moderate degree the talent of making or of re- 
taining friends. 

• Marvd. He, by the constitution, of the human 
mind, or rather by its configuration under tliose 
spiritual guides who claim tho tutelage of it, must 
necessarily have more enemies than even another 
of the .same principles. The great abhor the 
greater, who. can humble but. can not raise them. 
{The king’s servants hate God's as much (one 
would fiincy) as if he fed them better, drest them 
finelier, and gave them more plumy titles. 
Poor Milton has all these against him; whafis 
wanting in weight is made up by multitude and 
muliiformity. J udges and privy counsellors throw' 
axes and halters in his .path : divines grow* hard 
and earthy about him : slim, straddling, blotchy 
writers, those of quality in particular, feel them- 
selves cramped and stunted under him: and 
people of sm^U w'orth, in every way, detract from 
his, stamping on it as if they were going to spring 
over it. Whatever they pick up against him they 
takti pains to circulate; and arc sorrier at last 
that the defamation is untrue than that they 
helped to propagate it. I wish Truth were as 
prolific as Falscho*)d, and as many were ready 
to educate her oilspring. But although we see 
the progeny of Falsehood shoot up into amaz- 
ing stature, and grow day by day more fiorid, 
yet they soon have reached their maturity, soon 
lose both teeth and tresses. As the glory of 
England is in part identified with Milton's, his 
enemies are little loss than parricides. If they 
had any sight beyond to-day, -what woulil they 
give, how w ould they implore and supplicate, to 
be forgotten I 

Parker. Very couscientious men may surely 
have reprolieifde^l him, according to the lights 
that God has lent them. 

Marvel. They mig^t have burnt God’s oil in 
bettor investigations. Your conseioutious men 
afe oTtener conscientious in withholding than in 
bestofi^ing. 

Parhe^. Writers of all ranks and conditions, 
from the lowest to the highest, have disputed with 
Mr. Milton on all the ttpics he has underiidi.cn. 

Marvel. And 1 am grieved to think that he has 
noticed some of them. Sabnasius alone was not 
umvorthy sublimi Jlagello. But what w ould your 
lordship argue from the imprudence and irreve- 
rence of the dwTirf^l The most proiiiiueut , recks 
and headlands are most exposed to the violence 
of the sea : but those which can repell the waves 
are in little 4anger from the corrosion of the 
limpets. 

Parker. Mr. Milton may reasonably he cen- 
sure^ for WTiting on subjects whereof his know- 
ledge 18 imperfect or null : on courts, for in- 
stance. The greater part of those who allow 
such a license to their pens, and he among the 
rest, never were admitted into them. I am sorryt 
to remark that our English are the foremost bea- 
gles in this cry. 

, Marvel. If Milton ivas never admitted withio 
• them, he never ivas importunate for admittance 
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and if none were suffered to enter but such as are 
better and wiser than he, the gates of Paradise are 
themBelveB Jeaa gjorions, and wUb less diffiei/llj 
thrown open. The great, as we usually call the 
fortunate, are only what Solomon says about them, 
‘'the highest part of the dust of the world,” and 
this highest part is the lightest. Do you imagine 
that all the ministers and kings under the canopy 
of heaven, arc, in the sight of a pure Intelligendj, 
equivalent to hiin whom this pure Intelligence 
hath enabled to penetrate with an unfailing voice 
the dense array of distant generations? Can 
princes give more than God can 1 or are their | 
gifts better ? That they are usually thought so, | 
is no conclusive proof of the fact. On the con- ' 
trary, with me at least, what is usually thought on | 
suhjcitt of importance, and on many of none, ! 
lies under the suspicion of being wrong : for surely 
the number of those who think correctly is 
smaller than of those who think incorrectly, even 
where passions and interests interfere the [cast. : 
Of those wlio a]»pcar to love (r^od, and who sin- 
cerely think they do, the greater part must be 
conscious that they are not very fond of the men 
whom he hath shown himself the most indulgent 
to, and the most enriched with abilities and vir- 
tues. Among the planis of the held we look out 
for the salubrious, and wc cultivate and cull them ; 
to the wholesomcr of our fellow-crca lures wc ex- 
hibit no such partiality ; wc t-hink we do enough 
when V only pass them without treading on 
them : if wc leave them to blossom and run to 
seed, it is forbearance. 

Parker, Mr, Milton hath re(.*eived his reward 
from his employers. 

Marvel. His services are hardly, yqt begun; 
and no mortal man, no scries of ’iiransitory gene- 
rations, can repay them. God will not delegate 
tliis ; no, not even to hif»‘ angels. 1 venture no 
longer to stand up for him on English ground : 
hut, .since ^^e botli arc Eiiglisinueii by hirtB', I 
may stand up for the remainder of oiir c^'untry- 
nicn. Your lordshij) is pleased to remark tiiat 
tlicy are the first beagles in the cry against 
courts. Now T speak w^th all the freedom and 
all the field-knowiedgc of a Yorkshi reman, when 
1 declare that your lordship is a had s}>orts- 
man, in giving a hound's title to dogs that hunt 
vermin. 

Parker. Mr. Marvel ! a pc’^son of your educa- 
tion should abstain from mentioning thus con- 
teinptiiouKly men of the same rank and condition 
as yourself. * 

Marvel'. All arc of the same rank and condi- 
tion w ith me, w ho have climbed as high, who have 
stood as firmly, aftd wiio have never yet descended. 
Neglect of time, sid^serviency to fortune, com- 
pliance with power and passions, w'ould thrust 
men far helow' me, although they had been ex- 
‘ alted higher, to the iincahMilating eye, than mortal 
ever was exalted. Bardanapalus had more sub- 
jects, and more adjuirers than Cromw^ell, whom 
nevertheless I vcnlnrc to denominate the most 
sagacious and prudent, the most tolerant and 


humane, the most firm and effective prince, in tSie 
annals of our country. 

Parker. Usurpers should' not be thus ’com- 
mended. 

Marvel. Usurpers are the natural and impre- 
scriptahlo successors of imbecile, unprincipled, 
and lawless kings. In general they too are little 
better furnished with virtues, and^ven their wis- 
dom seems to wear out under the ermine. Am- 
bition makes them hazardofis and rash: these 
qualities raise the acclamations of the vulgar, to 
whom meteors are. always greater than stars, and 
the same qualities which raised them, precipitate 
them into perdition. Sometimes obstreperous 
mirth, sometimes gipsy-like niysteriousness, some- 
times the austerity of old republicanism, and 
sometimes the stilfs of modern monarchy, come 
into piny, until the crowd hisses the actor off the 
stage, pelted, broken-headed, and stumbling over 
Ids .sw'ord. Cromwell used none of these grimaces. 
He wore a mapk V»liile it suited him ; but its 
features were grave ; and he threw it off in the 
heat of action. ^ 

Parker, ©n the whole, you K])eak ifiortj favour- 
al)Ty of a man who was only your equS, than of 
those whem legitimate power has 'raised abova 
you. 

Marvel. Never cjin 1 do so much good as he 
did. He w^as hypocritic-al, and, in countermining 
perfidy, he was perfidious; but his wisdom, his^ 
valour, ami his vigilance, saved the nation a.t 
W orcester and Dunbar. He took unlawful and 
violent possession of supreme authority ; but he 
exercised it’ with moderation and discretion. 
Even Fanaticism had with him an English cast of 
countenance. He never indulged her appetite in 
blood, nor carried her to heap the music of tortures 
reverberated by the a/ch of a dungeon. He sup- 
plied her with no optical glaB.s at the spectacle of 
mutilations : he never thought, as «^ehl4ghop 
I Laud did, he could improve (Jod’s image hj'^ am- 
' putating ears and slitting noses : he never drove 
men into holy piadness with incessant bowlings, 

I like ^*hc lycaiithropic sai}ii8 of the north. 

1 Having then before me not only his arduous 
I achicveincnfs, hut likewise his abstinence from 
those evil practices in wiiich all our sovrans his 
i predecessors Jiad indulged, I should be the most 
; insolent and the most absurd of mortals if I sup- 
posed that the l^rotector of England was only my 
equal. But 1 am not obliged by the force of truth 
and duty, to admit even to this position those 
whom court servility may proclaim to the popu- 
I lace as my superiors. A gardener may write 
sweet lupin on t-he cover of rape-seed ; b<i the 
cover will never turn rape-seed into sweet lupin. 
Soniething more than a couple of beasts, couchant 
or rampant, blue or blazing, or than a brace of, 
birds with a claw on a red curtain, is requisite to 
raise an earl oP a marquis up to me, although 
lion-kiiig at arms and garteZ-king-at-arms equip 
them with all hurncss, and begot them a 
graiulfatbor each. ^ I flap down with the border 
of my glove, and brush aw^ay and blow off theea 
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gimmtr pretensiouH ; and I take for my motto, 
what the king bears for his, 1 hope as a model 
for all his subjects, Dicu et mon droit/’ 

• 'Parker, Mr. Marvel ! Mr. Marvel ! I did not 
think you so proud a man. 

Marvel, No, my lord? not when you know 
that Milton is my friend? If you wish to reduce 
me and others^o our level, pronounce that name, 
and we find it. The French motto, merely from 
its being French, itfcall’s my attention to what I 
was about to notice, when your lordship so oblig- 
ingly led me to cover. I will now undertake to 
prove that the English beagles are neither the first 
nor the best in scenting what lieth about courts. 
A French writer, ah ecclesiastic, a dignitary, a 
bishop, wrote lately ; , 

‘‘Courts aro full of ill oflloes: It is there tJmt all the 
passions are in an uproar : * it is there that hatred and 
friendship change incessantly for interest, and notliiiiK is 
constant but the desire of injuring. Friend, as Jeremiah 
says, is fraudulent to friend, brotli#r to brother. The art 
of ensnaring has nothing dishonourable in it excepting 
ill success. In short. Virtue herself, often false, becomes j 
more to be dreaded than Vice.” 

Now, 4here were any like place *iipon cafth, 
would not even the worst prince, the worst people, i 
insist on its destruction? What bro^,hcl, wliatj 
gaming-house, what den pf thieves, what wreck, 
what conflagration, ought to be surrounded so 
.strictly by the protectors of property, the guardians 
of morals,’ and the ministers of justice ? Should 
any such conspirator, any aider or abettor, any 
familiar or confidant of such conspiracy, be suffered 
to live at large ? Milton, in the nbildncss of his 
humanity, w'ould at once let loose the dcUn* I 
(pients, and would only nail up for ever the foul 
receptacle. 

Parker. The dcscriptiof is exaggerated. 

Marvel. It is not a schoolboy’s theme, begin- 
ning wit-li /.Nothing is more sure,” or ‘‘Nothing 
is nfbre ddjflorablc it is not an undergraduate’s 
exercise, drawn from pure fresh thoughts, where 
there are only glimpses through the wood before 
him, or taken up in reliance on higher men to 
whom past ages have bowed in veneration^ no ; 
the view is taken on the spot by one experienced 
and scientific in it ; by the dispassionate, the dis- 
interested, the clear-sighted, and clear-sonled 
Massillon. 

Parker, To show his eloquence, no doubt. 

Marvd. No eloquence is perfect, none worth 
showing, none becoming a Christian teacher, but 
that in which the postulates are just, and the de- 
ductions not carried beyond nor cast beside them, 
nor seined hard, nor snatched hastily. I quote 
not irom stem republicans : I* quote not from 
loose lay people; but from thc.interior of the 
court, from the closet of the palace, from under 
the canopy and cope of Episcopacy herself. In 
the same spirit the amiable and jnodest Fenelon 
•peaks thus : “ Ala^' to what calamities are kings 

♦ The original is defective in l(%ic. “C’est Ik que toiites 
]«B patelons se i^mlssenc pour s'entre-choequer et rc 
dttnUre,** Sh> much the better, were it true. 


exposed I ^ The wisest of them are often taken by 
surprise : men of artifice, swayed by self-interest, 
sdrround them ; the good retire from them, be- 
cause they are neither supplicjints nor flatterers, 
and because they wait to be inquired for : and 
princes know not where they are to be found. 0 ! 
how' unhappj' is a king, to be exposed to the de- 
signs of the wicked !” 

I • It is impossiljle to draw any other deduction 
j from this hypothesis, than the necessity of abo- 
1 Ushing the kingly ollice, not only for the good of 
the people, but likewise of the functionaries, 
j Why should the wisest and the best among them 
be sutyect to so heavy a calamity ? a calamity so 
easily avoided. Why should there be tolerated 
a focus and point of attraction for wicked men ? 
Why should we permit the good to he excluded, 
whether by force or shame, from any place which 
ought to be a jpost of honour ? Why do w e suffer 
a block to stand in their way, which by its nature 
hath neither eyes to discern them, nor those about 
it wfio w’ould pcjpnit the use of the discovery if 
it had ? 

Parker. Horrible questions ! leading God know\s 
whither ! • 

Marvel. The questions arc originally not mine. 
No person who reasons on w'hat he reads can ever 
have read the words of Feiiclon and not liavc 
asked them. If what he says is true, they follow 
necessarily : and the answer is ready for every 
one of them. That they arc true wo may well 
surmise ; for surely nobody was less likely to ex- 
press his sentiments with prejudice, or precipi- 
tacy, or passion, lie and Massillon arc such 
witnesses against cjourts and royalty as can not 
be rcjecj.ed. They bring forward their weighty 
and conclusiv(f evidence, not only without licat, 
but without intention, and disclose what they 
overheard as they cqmmuned with their con- 
science. There may be malice in the thoughts, 
ainl acrimony in t he expressions, of those learned 
men ■Jho, as you remark, were never adniitted 
into courJ-8 ; altliough malice and acrimony are 
quite as little to be expected in them as in the 
spectators at a grand anfphitlicatre, because they 
could only be retired and look on, and were pre- 
cluded from the arena in the combat of man and 
beast. 

Parker. There maybe malice where there is no 
acrimony : there n^y be here. 

Marvel. The existence of either is impossible 
in well-regulated minds. 

Parker. I bog your pardon, Mr. Marvel. 

Marvel. What ! my lord ! do you admit that 
even in well-regulated minds the worst passions 
may excited by royalty ? Itwaiist then be bad 
indeed ; worse than Milton, worse than Massillon, 
worse th.an Fenelon, represent it. The frugal 
rcpublicjin may detest it for its vicious luxury and 
inordinate expenditure ; the strict religionist, as 
one of the worst curses an offended God inflicted 
on a disobedient and rebollious people ; the man 
of calmer and more indulgent piety may grieve 
at seeing it, with all its devils, possess i\w swine, 
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pitying "the piottr creatures into which it is per^ ble citizen in all poHtioal essentials , bnt '^rtost' 
mitted’to enter, not through their faulty but their is privileged bears little resemblance^ t6 yhat is*] 
infirmity ; not by their will, but their position. * unprivileged. In fact, the Words 

Parher. And do you imagine it is by their will prerogative are rmnif&^toe of* injustice, withCttt' 
that what is inrooted is taken away from them I one word added. 

Mafvd. Certainly not. Another’ prOof of theif’| Pa/tkev. Yet the people would nCt' hate yfi^r 
infirmity. Bid you ever lose a rotteri 'tooth, my j republic when they had tried iti ‘ 
lord, without holding up your hand against it li Marvel. Nor would the people hfivc God ^Wfcen 
or "was there ever' one drawn at 'which you did nof they had tried him. But is this an af^ginnent 
rejoice when it was done 1 All the authoritie.s why we should not obey HisorftinattCeSi'andservC' 
we have brought forward may teach us, that the Him with all our strength! 
wearer of a crOwn is usually the worse for it : that ^ Parker. 0 strange comparison ! I’ am'* quite 
it collects the most vicious of every kind about it, shocked, Mr. Martel ! 

as a nocturnal blaze in uncultivated lands collects^ Marvel \VTiat! at seeing any work of*i;he 
poisonous reptiles: and that it renders bad those Deity at all resemble the maker, at all rCmind^ua 
who, without it, might never have become so. But of him? May I be often so shocked! that light' 
no authority, before your lordship, ever went so thoughts and troublesome wishes and unworthy 
far as to throw within its noxious agency the resentments may be shaken off me ; and that the 
little that remained uncorriiptCd : nene ever told Giver of all good may appear to me and converse 
us, for our caution, that it can do w^hat nothing wltli me in the garden he has planted, 
elde can; namely, that it can excite the wgrst Parker. Then. walk' humbly with him, Mr. 
pkssions in well-regulated minds. ' Marvel. 

O Royalty I if this be true, I, with my lord Marvel, livery day I bend nearer to the dust 
bishop, will detest and abhor thee as the most that is to receive me: and, if this were* nbt suffi- 
sweepiiig leveller ! Go, go, thou indivisible in cienf to warn me, tlic sight of my old friend 
the inferrlal triad with Sin aOd Death ) would, 1 repress my own aspirations that I may 

Parker. I must not hear this. continue to repeat his 's^ords, tending to prove 

Marvel. I spoke hypothetically, and stood the vast difference between the administration 
within your own premises, referring to no actual of a kingly government and a commonwealth, 
state of things, and least of all inclined to touch where all offices in contact 'with the people are , 
upon the very glorious one in which we live. munici})al, where the officers are chosen ou the 
Royalty is in her place and sits gracefully by the spot by such as know them personally, and by 
side of bur second Charles. such as have an immediate and paramount in- 

Parker. Here, Mr. Marvel, wc have no diver- terest in giving them the preference. This, he 
gence of opinion. insisted, is the greatest of all advantages ; and 

Marvel Enjoying this advantai^'c, I rtn the this alone (but truly it is not alone) would give 
more anxious that my friend should partake in the rei»ublican an incoijtestable superiority over 
it, whose last political conversation with me' was every other system. 

greatly more moderate thai* the language of the !]arker. Supposing it in theory to have its 
eloquent French bishops. We ought,” said he, merits, the laws no longer permit usufeiJ' reomn- 
** to remove anything by which a single fellow- i mend it in practice. 

creature may be deteriorated : how much nether i Marvd. I am not attempting to make or to 
then that which deteriorates many millions, and ' reclaim a convert. The foot that has slipped 
brands with the stamp of servitude the brow of^ back fe less ready for progress than the foot that 
the human race!” ; never had advanced. 

Parker. Do you call this more moderate? i Parker. Sir I I know toy duty to God and my. 
Mangel. I call it so; because it is more argu- ] king, 
meutative. U is in the temper and style of Mil-' ; Marvel. I also have attempted to learn mine, ' 
ton to avoid the com]daining tone of the one ■ however unsuccessfully. • 

prelate, and the declamatory the other. His I Parker. There is danger, sir, in holding such 
hand falls on his subject without the softener of | discourses. The cause is no longer to be defended 
cuff or ruffle. without a violation of the statutes. 

Parker: So much the worse: But better as it Maivel. I am a republican, and wiff 'die one; 
is than with an 'axe in it; for God knows where but rather, if the choice is left me, in my. own 
it might fall. bed ; yet ou turf or over the ladder unreluctatftly, 

Mangel, He w'cnl on saying that the most Hear- if God draws thitl^erward the cause and conscience, 
si‘rhted kings can see but a little way before them and strikes upon ray heart to waken md. I have 
and around them, there being so many mediums, been, I will not say tolerant and indulgent (wotris 
and that delegated authority is liable to gross applicable to children only), but friendly and 
Uhusos. cordial toward i%any good men whose reason 

Parker. Republics too must delegate a portion stood in opposition and almost (if reason can be' 
of their authority to agents at a distance. hostile) in hostility to mine. When we desire to 

Marvel Eve^ agent in a well-regulated re- regulate our watches, we keep them attentively’ 
public is a portion of itself. Citizen must reaem- before us, and tOneh them carefully, 
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Aelloateljr, wHh the fiiiest and btest^topcred in^ 
•tmment, day alter day; When we ironld manage 
ibe^min^ of mehi finding them at all difihrent 
from onr own, we th^st 'thcm away from us with 
blind impetuosity; and'thTOw them ddwn in thfe 
dirt to make them follow us the quicklier. In 
the turbulence of ' attack from all directions, our 
oanse hath bbeu decried by some; not for being 
bad in itself, but for being supported by bad men. 
Whatl are there* no* pretenders to charity, to 
friendship; to ddvotioaV Should we sit uneasy 
and shuffling unddr it; and push our shoulders 
against every post to- mb it oft; merely for the 
Scotch having worn it ’ in common with us, and 
for thhir having shortened; unstitched, and sold 
Hi 

Parker. Their history is <3ver>nin more rankly 
than anj’" other, excepting the Prcnch, with blood 
and treachery.* 

Marvd. ' Hilf of i hem are f M enici ths. Even 
their quietest and most j^ldsophieal spirits are 
alert and clamorous ' in defence of any viHany 
committed by power or compensatetf by wealth. 
In' the# degeneracy of Greece, in Ifer utter sub- 
jugatiorfj was there * one historian or one ‘poet 
vile enough to represent as blamel(^s the con- 
duct of Olytemnestra ? Yet what labours of the 
press arc bestowed on d queen of Scotland, who 
committed the same crime without the same 
instigation, who had been educated in the princi- 
ples of Christianity, who had conversed from her 
girlhood with the polite and learned, and who 
had spent only a very few years among the barba- 
rians of the north I * 

Parker. Her subjects were angry, not that she 
was punished, but that she was unpaid for. They 
would have sold hei cheaper tlian they sold her 
grandson : and, being reasonable, they were 
outrageous that there were no bidders. Mt. Maijvel ! 
the^Scol^ have always been cringing w^cn 
Hungry, alWaya cruel w’hen full ; their avarice is 
without satiety, their corraptioii is without 
shame, and their ferocity is without remoi*se. 

MArvd. Among such men there may be^ema- 
gogues, there can not be republicans ; there may 
be lovers of ’ free quarters, tliere cmi not be of 
freedom. Reverencing the bold and the sincere, 
and in them the chawieter of our country, wc 
Englishmen did not punish those ministers w^ho 
came forth uncited, and who avow^ed in the 
House of Commons that they had beei) the 
advisers of the Ct-bwn in all the misdemeanours 
against which we bireught the heaviest charges. 
We bethought us of the ingratitude, of the 
lnjuilie8j of the indignities, we had sustained t 
we bethought us of our wealth J,ransferred from 

Undoubtedly such were the sentlmente of Milton and 
Marvel ; and they were juHt. But Scotland In our days 
has prodiH.'ed not only the calmest iftid most profoiintl 
roaSonsra, she has alsatffiven birth to the most enlightened’ 
and'Ofterirotic patriots. ^ 

f Menteith was the betrayer %f Wallace; the bravest 
hero, the hero In most points, our island has gloried In 
since Alfred. 


the nation to raise up enemies againbt it: ww 
bethought us of patient piety and of tranquil 
hourage, in chains, in dungeons, tortured,' maimed, 
mangled, for the assertion of truth and of freedom, 
of religion and of law. 

Parker. Our most gracious king is disposed to 
allow a considerable latitude, repressing at the* 
same time that obstinate spirit* which prevaHs 
•across the Border. MUeb of the Scottish character 
may be attributed to the national religion, in 
which the damnatory has the upper hand of the 
absolving. 

Mairel Our judges arc merciful tO those who 
proltiss the king’s reputed and the duke’s acknow- 
ledged tenets : but let a man stand up for the 
Independents, and out pops Mr. Attorney General, 
throws him on his back, claps a tongue-scraper- 
into his mouth, and exercises it resolutely and 
unsparingly., 

Parker. I know nothing of your new-fangled 
sccj.3 : but the doctrines of the Anglican and the 
Romish church gij)pTOximate. 

Marvel. Thfe shepherd of thfe seven hills teaches 
his sheep in what tone to bleat before him, just 
as the Tyrolean teaches his bulbfinch; first by 
depriving him ' of sight, and then by making 
him repeat a certain series of notes at stated 
intervals. Pi’udent and quiet people wdll choose 
their churches a.s they choose their ale-houses; 
partly for the wholesomeness of the draught and 
partly for the moderation of the charges: but 
the host in both places must be civil; and must 
not damn you, body and soul, by way of invi- 
tation. The wheai-shcaf is a very good sign for 
the one, and a very l)ad one for the other. 
Tythes^are more ticklish things than tenets, 
when men’s f»rains arc sound : *and there are 
more and w'orse stumbling-blocks at the barn-door 
than at the chureh-|^rch. 1 never saw a priest, 
Romanist or Anglican, who would tuck up his 
siTrplice to remove them. Whichever does it 
first, Jvill have the most voices for him: but he 
must be au Englishmau, and serve only English- 
men : he must resign the cook’s perquisites to 
the Spaniard : he musf give up not only the fat 
but the blood, and he must keep fewer faggots 
in the kitchen. Since, whatever the counti*y, 
whatever the state of civilization, the Church ofr 
Rome remains the same; since under her in- 
fluence the polite Louis at the prc.sent day* 
commits as much bloodshed and perfidy, and - 
commands as many conflagrations and rapes to 
her honour aftd advancement, as the most bar- 
barous kings and prelate.s in times past ; I do 
hope that no insolence, no rapacity, no profligacy,* 
no in^delity, in our own lords s{ii ritual, will render 
us either the passive captives of her inainuatii|^ 
encroachments, or the indifferent spectators ' of 
her -triumphal entrance. We shall be toW it’ 
was the religion of Alfred, the religion of the^ 
Plantagenots. There may be victory, there may 
be glory, there may be good men, under all forms 
and fabrics of belief Titus,. Trajan, the two 
Antonines, the two Gordians, Probus, Tacitus, ron- 
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dered their countrymen much liappier than the 
Plantagenets^ or the greater and bettor Alfred 
could do. Let ub receive as brethren our country- 
men of every creed, and reject as ChristianK tliosc 
only who refuse to receive them. 

Parker, Most willingly; if siudi is the pleasure 
of the King and Privy Council. And I am 
delighted to find you, who are so steadfast a 
republican, extolling the emperors. 

Marvel. Your idcii of emperor is incorrect or 
inadequate. Ciiicinnatus and Cato were emperors 
in the Roman sense of the word. The Germans 
and Turks and Marocchines cut out theirs upon 
another model. These Romans, and many m«re 
in the same station, did nothing without the 
consent, the approbation, the command (for such 
was the expression), of the senate and the people. 
They lived among the wiser and better citizens, 
with whom they conversed as equals,, and wlicre 
it was proper (for instance on subjects of lite- 
rature), as inferiors. From these they took their 
wives, and with the sons and daughters of these 
they educated their children. In the decline of 
the Commonwealth, kings themselves, on the 
boundaries of the empire, were daily and hourly 
conversant with honest and learned men. All 
princes in our days are so cducjatccl, as to detest 
the unmalleable and unmelting honesty which 
will receive no impression from tlicm : nor do 
they even let you work for them unless they can 
bend you double. We must strip off our own 
clothes, or they never will let us be measured for 
their livery, which has now become our only 
protection. 

Parker. It behoves us to obey ; otherwise we 
can expect no forbearance and no tranquillity. 

Marvel. 1 wish the tranquillity of our country 
may last beyond our time, although we should 
live, which we can not expect to do, twenty year.s. 

Parker. God grant we may ! 

Marvd. Life clings with the pertinacity of au' 
Impassioned mistress to many a man who is 'kill- 
ing to abandon it, while he who too much loves it, 
loses it. 

Parker. Twenty yeurts ! 

Mamel. I have enjoyed but little of it at a time 
when it becomes a necessary of life, and 1 fear I 
shall leave as little for a heritage. 

Parker. But in regard to living , . wc arc both 
of us hale men : we may liope fqr many days yet : 
we may yei see many changes. 

Marvel. 1 have lived to see one too many. 

Parker. Whoever goes into political life must 
be contented with the same fare as others of the 
same rank who embark in the same expedition. 

Mim^el. Before lAs cruize is over, he learns to 
be satisfied with a very small quantity of fresh 
provisions. His nutriment is from what is stale, 
and his courage from what is heady : he looks 
tnirly and hold, hut a fatal disease is IJring at the 
bottom of au excited and inflated heart. We 
think to thrive by surrendering our capacities : 
bttt we can no more live, my lord bishop, with 
breathing the breath of other men, than we can 


by not breathing our own. Compliancy will 
serve us poorly and ineffectually. Men, like 
^columns, arc only strong while they arc upright. 

Parker. You were speaking of other times; 
and you always speak best among the Greeks and 
Romans. Continue; pray! 

Marvel. Sovranty, in the heathen world, had 
sympathies with humanity; and l^wer never 
thought herself contaminated by touching the 
hand of Wisdom. It was befere Andromache 
came on the stage painted and patched and 
powdered, with a hogshead-hoop about her 
haunches and a pack-saddle on her pole, sur- 
mounted with upright hair larded and dredged : 
it was before Orestes was created monseigneur: 
it was before there strutted under a triumphal 
arch of curls, and through a Via Sacra of 
})Iumcry, Lewis the fourteenth. 

Parker. The ally of His Majesty . . . 

Marvel. And something more. A gilded organ- 
pipe, j)ulled from below for those above to play. 

Parker. Respect’ the cousin . . . 

Marvel. J know .^ot whose cousin ; but the 
acknowledged brat of milliner and fiirr'er,^ with 
perruquier for.godfkther. And such forsowth are 
the make-believes we must respect! A nucleus 
of powder ! an efflorescence of frill ! 

Parker. Subject and prince stand now upon 
another footing than formerly. 

Marvel. Indeed they do. How dignified is the 
address of Plutarch to Trajan ! how familiar is 
Pliny’s to Vespasian ! how tender, how paternal, 
is Fronto's to Aiitoninus ! how totally free from 
adulation and •.>ervility is Julius Pollux to the 
ungentle Commodus ! Letters were not trampled 
down disdainfully either in the groves of Antioch 
or under the colonnades qf Palmyra. Not 
pleasure, the gentle enfce/jlcr of the human intel- 
lect; not tyranny and l)igotry, its violent assailants; 
crossed the walk of tlic philo.sopher,/<fe^ stand 
between him and his speculations. Whw is mofb ; 
two ancient religions, the Grecian and Egyptian, 
met in perfectly good temper at Alexandria, lived 
and flogriBhecl there together for many centuries, 
united in honouring whatever was worthy of 
honour in each communion, and never heard of 
persecution foV matters of opinion, until Chris- 
tianity came and taught it. Thenceforward, .for 
fifteen hundred years, blood has hee^ perpetually 
spouting from underneath her footsteps ; and the 
wretch^ clinging exhausted to the Cross, is left 
naked by the impostor, who pretends to have 
stript him only to heal his wounds. 

Parker. Presbyterians, and other sectaries, 
were lately as cruel and hj-pocritical as an^in 
former times. 

Marvel. They Were certainly not less druel, and 
perhaps even more hypocritical. English hearts 
were contracted and hardened by an open ex- 
posure to the nortk : they now are collapsing into 
the putridity of the south. We^were ashamed of 
a beggarly distemper, but parasitical and skin* 
ieep; we arc now ostentatious of a gentlemanly 
one, eating into tho very bones. 
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Pa/rh«r, Our children may expect from lord 
Clarendon a &ir account of the prime movera in 
the late diaturbances. 

' Marvel. He knew but one party, and saw it 
only in its gala »uit. He despises those whom he 
left on the old litter ; and he fancies that all who 
have not risen want the ability to rise. No doubt, 
he will speaf unfavourably of those whom I most 
esteem ; be it so : if their lives and wTitings do 
not controvert 6im, they arc unworthy of my 
defence. Were I upon terms of intimacy with 
him, I would render him a service, by sending 
him the best translations, from Greek and I^atin 
authors, of maxims' left us by the wisest men ; 
maxims which my friends held longer t han their 
fortunes, and dearer than Jheir lives. And arc 
the vapours of such quagmires as Clarendon to 
overcast the luminaries of mankind ? Should a 
Hyde lift up, I will not say his hand, I will not 
say his voice, should he lifj^ up his eyes, against 
a Milton 't * 

Parker. Mr. Milton would have l^pnefitcd the 
world much more by coming into its little 
humoif^,*and by complying with it cheerfuljy. 

Marvel. As the needle turns away from the 
rising sun, from the meridian, from th^ occidental, j 
from regions of fragra^icy and gold and gem>, i 
and moves with unerring impulse to the frosts j 
and deserts of the north, so Milton and some few 
others, ih politics, philosophy, and religion, walk 
through the busy multitude, wave aside the im- 
portunate trader, and, after a momentary oscilla- 
tion from external agency, are fq^md in the twi- 
light and in the storm, pointing with certain index 
to the polestar of immutable truth. 

Parker. The nation in general thanks him 
little for what ho hds bc<^ doing. 

Marvel. Men who have been unsparing of their 
wisdom^J^e ladies who have been uufrugM of 
thdr favd^rs, are abandoned by tho.se who owe 
most to' them, and hated or slighted by the 
rest. I wish beauty in her lost estate had conso- 
lations like genius. 

Parker. Pie, fief Mr. Marvel ! Consdtations 
for frailty I 

Marvel. What wants them more % The reed is 
cut down, and seldom does the sickle wound the 
hand that cuts it. There it lies ; trampled on, 
withered, ancf soon to be blown away. 

Parker. We should be careful and circumspect 
in our pity, and sec that it falls on clean ground. 
Such a laxity of morals can only be taught in Mr. 
Milton's school. He composed, 1 remember, a 
Treatise on Divorce, and would have given it 
grelb fimilities. 

Marvel, He proved by many^upiments what 
requires but few: that happiness is better than 
unhappiness; that, when two persons can not 
agree, it is wiser and more cjiristianlike that 
they should not disagree ; that, when they cease 
to love each other, it is something if they be 
hindered, by the gentlest of%heck8, from running 
to the extremity of hatred; and lastly, how it 
conduces to cireumapection and forbearance to be 

vof4. ir. 


I affvare that the bond of matrimony is not indis- 
soluble, and that the bleeding heart may be saved 
from bursting. 

Parker. Monstrous sophistry ! abominable 
doctrines ! What more, sir ! what more 'i 

Marvel. He proceeds to demonstrate that 
boisterous manners, captious contradictions, jars, 
jealousies, suspicions, disseniions, are justcr causes 
of separation than the only one loading to it 
through the laws. Which fault, grievous as it is 
to morality and religion, may have occurred but 
once, and may i ave been followed by immediate 
and most sorrowful repentance, and by a greater 
anxiety to bo clear of future oftence than betore it 
was committed. In itself it is not so irreconcilable 
and inconsistent with geiitloness, good-humour, 
generosity, and even conjugal affection. 

Pnrkcm Palpable perversion ! 

Marvel. 1 suppose it to have been committed 
but once, and then there is the fairest inference, 
thft most reasonable as well as the most charitable 
supposition, iiaj, almost the plainest proof, of the 
more legitimate attachment. 

Parker. Fear, apprehension of exposure, of 
shame, of abandonment, may foi\ e the vagrant to 
retrace her steps. 

Marvel. God grant, then, the marks of thorn 
never may be discovered ! 

J*arker. Let the laws have their satisfaction. 

Marvel. Had ever the Harpies theirs, or the 
Devil his 1 and yet when were they stinted ? Are 
the laws or are wo the better or the milder for 
this .satisfaction ! or is keenness of appetite a 
.sign of it 'i 

/ 'arker. Reverence the laws of God, Mr. Marvel, 
if you c^ntenmi those of your country. Even the 
parliament which you and Mr. Milton must re- 
spect, since no king was coexistent with it, dis- 
countenanced and chastised such laxity. 

, Marvel. I dare not look back upon a parliament 
which was without the benefit of a king, and had 
also tost its spiritual guides, the barons of your 
bench : *but w'cll do I remember that our blessed 
Lord and Saviour was gentler in his rebuke to the 
woman who had offended, than he was to Scribes 
and Pharisees. 

Parker. There is no argument of any hold on 
men of slippery morals. 

Marvel. My morals have indeed been so 8ti|V 
pery that they haf c let me down on the ground 
and left me there. Every year I have grown 
poorer ; yet ngver was I conscious of having spent 
my money among the unworthy, until the time 
came for them to show it by their ingratitude. 
My morals have not made me^ slip into an epia- 
copaF throne . . . 

Parker. Neither have mine me, sir! and I 
would have you to know it, Mr. Marvel ! 

Marvel. Your lordship has already that satis^ 
faction. 

Parker. Pardon my interruption, my dear sir 
and the appearance of warmth, such as truth and 
sincerity at times put on. 

Marvel. It belongs to your lordship to giant 
1 
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pardon ; it is ours who hare oih^bnded, to re» that she never in the calmer days of life has felt 
oaive it. surprise, and shame also, if she is virtuous and 

Parker. Mr. Marvel ! I have always admired sensible, at recollecting how nearly the same in^ 
your fine gentlemanly manners, and regretted terest was excited in her by the most fHvolous 
that you never have turned your wit to good aJid least frivolous of her admirers. The downy 
account, in an age when hardly anything else is thistle-seed, hard to bo uprooted, is carried by the 
held of value. Sound learning rises indeed, but lightest breath of air, and takes an imperceptible 
rises slowly : piety, although in estimation with hold on what it catches : it falls the i^re readily 
the king, is less prized by certain persons who into the more open breast, but sometimes the less 
have access to the presence : wit, Mr. Marvel, w'hen open is vainly buttoned up against it. 
properly directed, not too high nor too low, will Milton has, I am afraid, imitated too closely 
sooner or later find a patron. It is well at all the authoritative voice of the patriarchs, and 
times to avoid asperity and acrimony, and to sub- been somewhat too oriental (I forbear to say 
mit with a willing mind to God’s dispensations, Scriptural) in his relations as a husband. But 
be what they may. Probably a great part of your who, whether among the graver or less grave, is 
friend’s misfortunes may be attributed f o the in- just to woman ? There may be moments when 
temperance of his rebukes. | the beloved tells us, and tells us truly, that we 

Marvel. Then what you call iniinoral ^^nd im- 1 are dearer to her than life. Is not this enough ? 
pious did him less harm 1 is it not above all merit 1 Yet, if ever the ardour 

Parker. I would not. say that altogether. To | of her enthusiasm subsides ; if her love ever loses, 
me indeed Lis treatise on Divorce is most offcv- later in the day, the "’spirit and vivaeity of its 
sive : the treatise on Prelaty is corficmptible. early dawn ; if between the sigh and the blush 
Marvel. N evcrtheless, in the narrow view of my an interval is perceptible; if the arm mistakes 
humble understanding, there is no human clo- the chair for t?ie shoulder ; what an otitL’ry is 
quence at all comparable to certain parts of it. ' there !”what a proclamation of her injustice and 
And permit me to remind your lordship that you j her inconstan^jy ! what an alternation of shrinking 
continued on the most friendly terms with him j and spurning at the coldness of her heart! Do 
long after its pu]»lication. we ask within if our own has retained all its 

Parhr. I do not give uj) a friend for a trifle. ancient loyalty, all its own wannth, and all that 
Marvel. Your lordship, it appears, must liavc was poured into it? Often the true lover has 
more than a trifle for the surrender. I have little of true love compared with what he has un- 
usually found that those who make faults of deservedly received and unreasonably exacts. But 
foibles, and (trimes of faults, have within them- let it also be remembered that marriage is the 
selves an impulse toward worse, and give ready metempsychosis" of women ; that it turns them 
way to such impulse whenever they can secretly into different creatures from what they were before, 
or safely. There is a gravity whicli is not tvastere Liveliness in the girl may have been mistaken for 
nor captious, w'hich belongs not to melancholy, good temper : the little pjjrvicacity which at first 
nor dwells in contraction of heart, but arises from , is attractively provoking, at last provokes without 
tenderness and hangs upon ri^flcction. | its attractiveness : negligence of order and pro- 

Parker. Whatsoever may be the gravity of Mr, i priety, of duties and civilities, long endijsfj, oft^ 
Milton, I have heard indistinctly that ho has not deprecated, ceases to be tolerable, when children 
always been the kindest of liiisbands. Being a grow' up and arc in danger of following the ex- 
sagacious and a prudent man, he ought never to ample. It often happens that, if a man unhappy 
have taken a wife iiiit,il he had ascertained her i in the married state were to disclose the manifold 
character. j causes of his uneasiness, they would be found, by 

Marvel. Pray inform me whether the wisest those who were beyond their influence, to be of 
men have been the most fortunate, or, if you pre- such a nature as rather to excite derision than 
for the expression, the most provident, in their | sympathy. The waters of bitterness do not fall 
citiOice. Of Solomon’s wives (several hundreds) i on his head in a cataract, but thraagh a colan- 
it recorded that a single one f^-ympathised with der ; one however like the vases of the Danaides, 
him, ioved him, respected him, or esteemed him 1 perforated only for replenishment. We know 
His wisdom and his poetry flowed alike on barren scarcely the vestibule of a house of which we fancy 
sand; his cedar frowned on him ; his lily drooped we have penetrated into all the corners. We 
and withered, before he had raiseil up his head know not how grievously a man may have suf- 
from its hard cold, glossiness, or had inhaled its fered, long before the calumnies of the wcrld 
fragrance with a second sigh. DiBappointin3nts befell him as he reluctantly left his house-door, 
sour most the less experienced. Young ladies are There are women" from whom incessant tears of 
ready in imagining that marriage is all cake and anger swell forth at imaginary wrongs ; but of 
kisses ; but very few of them are housewives long, contrition for their own delinquencies, not one. 
before they discover that the vinous fermentation Milton, in writing his treatise, of which pro- 
may be followed too soon by the acetous. Rarely bably the first idea was snggeited from his own 
do they discover, and more rarely do they admit, residence, was awSre t^at the laws should provide, 
that sue a is the result of their own mismanage- not only against our violence and injustice, but 
meni. What woman con declare with sincerity, ' against our levity and inconstancy ; and that a 
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man’s capriciousn^sB or satiety should not burst ; She treated them inhumanly : she reduced to 
asunder the ties by whkdi families are united. D<rl poverty, she exiled, she maimed, she mutilated, 
ydu believe that the crime of adultery has never ! she stabbed, she shot, she hanged, tliose wlio fol- 
been committed to the end of obtaining a divorce 1 1 lowed Christ in the narrow and quiet lane, rather 
'Do you believe that murder, that suicide, neveif i than along the dust of the market-road, and who 
has been committed because a divorce was unat- 1 conversed with him rather in the cottage than 
tainablel Jhas the most cruel tortures are ter- the toll-booth. She would have nothing pass un- 
minated by the most frightful crimes. Milton leas through her hands ; and she imposed a heavy 
has made his appeal to the authority of religion: we and intolerable tax on the necessaries both of 
lower our eyes from him, and point to the miseries physical and of spiritual life. Thi-; baronial pri- 
and guilt on every side before us, caused by the vilege our parliament would have .suppressed : 
corrosion or tho violent disruption of bonds which the king rose against the suppression, and broke 


humanity would have loosened. He would have 
tried with a patient ear and with a delicate hand 
the chord that offended by its harshness; and, 
when he could not reduce! it to the proper tone, 
he would remove it for another. 

Parker. Mr. Marvel I Mr. Marvel! lean not fol- 
low you among these fiddlesticks. The age is 
notoriously irreligious. • 

Marvd. I believe it ; 1 know it ; and, without 
a claim to extraordinary acuteness, 4 fancy I can 
:iisco\;pr,by what means, and by Mfchoso agency, it 
became so. The preachers who exhibit mest ve- j 
hemence are the very men who ^support the 
worst corruptions; corrupiions not u portion ofj 
our nature, but sticking thereto by mir slovenly [ 
supineneas. Of ubat use is it to rail jigainst our | 
infirmities, of what use even to pity and bemoan 
them, if we help not in removing tho evils that 
rise perpetually out of them ? Were every man 
to sweep the mire from before his houKc every 
morning, he would have little cai*se to compl.iin 
of dirty streets. Some (lust might be carried 
into them by the wind ; the tread of imiltitudes 
would make unsound what was solid ; yet, nothing 
neing accumulated, the* labour of removing the 
Dbstructions would be light. Another thing has 
Increasfd-rtbe irrcligion and immorality of the 
waidc examples in elevated stations, 
is overstrained will relax or crack. 
The age of Milton (for that was his age in which 
he was heard and honoured) was too rq^igious, 
if anything can bo called so. Prclaty now lays 
a soft and frilled hand upon our childishnc.ss. 
Forty years ago she stripped up her sleeve, 
scourged us heartily, and spat upon us. . . to re- 
move the sm|rt, no doubt ! This treatment made 
people run in all directions from her ; not unlike 
the primeval man described by Tmeretius, fleeing 
before the fiercer and stronger animals : 

Vivo vldenfl vivo sepuliri viscera iMinto, 

At quos eefugium sorvarat, corpore adcso 
Posteiiua, tremulae super ulcera tetra tenentes 
iPalmas, horrifiois adoibaiit voetbus uroum. i 

* Parker. Dear me ! what a memoiy you possess, 
good Mr. Marvel ; you pronounce Latin verses 
charmingly. I wish you would go on to the end 
of the book. , 

Marvd. Perm^me to go on a shorter distance : 
to the conclusion of my remaj;ks. As Popery 
caused the violence of the Reformers, so did Pre- 
laty (the same thing under another name) the 
violence of the Presbyterians and Anabaptist.^. 


hi* knuckles in the cogs of the mill. , 

Parker. Sad times, Mr. Marvel ! sad times ! It 
fills me with heaviness to hear of them. 

Mai-vel. Low places are foggy first : days of 
sadness wet the people to the skin : they hang 
loosely forborne time upon the ermine, but at 
last tliey penetrate it, and cause it to be thrown 
off. 1 do not like to hear a man cry out with 
p^in ; but 1 wj^uld rather hear one than twenty. 
Sorrow is the growth of all seasons : we had much 
however to relieve it. Never did our England, 
since she first emerged from the ocean, rise so 
high above .surrounding nations. The rivalry of 
Holland, the pride of Spain, the insolence of 
Fr.ancc, w'crc thrust back by one finger each : yet 
tho.se (countries were then more powerful than 
they had ever been. The sword of Cromwell was 
preceded by the mace of Milton ; by that mace 
which, when Oliver had rendered his account, 
opened to our contemplation the garden-gate of 
1’aradisc. And there were some around not un- 
worthy to enter with him. In the compass of 
sixteen centuries, you will not number on the 
whole earth many wise and admirable men as 
you could have found united in that single day, 
when England showed her true magnitude, and 
solved the question, Which is most, one or a million ? 
Thefc wei’c giants in tlio.se days ; but giants Avho 
fear«l (Jod, and not who fought against Idim. 
Less men, it appears, are l)ravcr. ^fhey show him 
a legal writ of ejectment, seize upon his house, 
and riotously carouse Mierein. But the morning 
must come ; and heaviness, we know, cometh in 
the morning. 

Parker. Wide is the difference between carousal 
and austerity. Your friend miscalculated the 
steps to fortune, in w'hich, as w'e all are the archi- 
tects of our owm, if we omit the insertion of one 
or two, the rest arc useless in farthering our 
ascent. He was too passionate, Mr. Marvel ! he 
was indeed. 

Marvel. Superficial men have no absorbing 
passion : there arc no whirlp*)ols in a shallow. 

I have often been amused at thinking in what 
estimation the greatest of mankind were holden 
by their contemporaries. Not even the most 
BagaciouB and prudent one could discover muchi^ 
of them, or could prognosticate their future 
course in the infinity of space I Men like our- 
selves are permitted to stand near and indeed in 
the very presence of Milton : what do they see 1 
dark clothes, grey hair, and sightless eyes ! Other 
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men have better things: other men therefore 
are nobler 1 The stare themselves are only bright 
by distance ; go close, and all is earthy. But 
vapours illuminate these : from the breath and 
from the countenance of God comes light on worlds 
higher than they ; worlds to which he has given 
the forms and names of Shakspeare and of Mil- 
ton. 

Parker. After all, I doubt whether much of his 
doctrine is remaining in the public mind. 

Marvel. Otliers arc not inclined to remember 
all that wc remember, and will not attend to us ! 
if we propose to tell them half. Water will take i 
*up but a certain quantity of salt, even of the finest • 
and purest. If the short memories of men are to , 
be quoted against the excellence of instruction, 
your lordship would never have censured them 
from the pulpit for forgetting what was delivered 
by their Saviour. It is much, my lord bishop, 
that you allow my friend even the pittance of ! 
praise you have bestowed : for, if you will permiu , 
me to express m}*^ sentimeiits invers^, which I am j 
in the habit of doing, I would say. 

Men like the ancient kalendH, noni», and ides, 

Are reckoned tuickward, and the first stand last. 

I am confident that Milton is heedless of how 
little weight he is held by those wlio arc of none ; 
and that he never looks toward those somewhat 
more eminent, between whom and himself there 
have crept the waters of oblivion. As the j)carl 
ripens in the obscurity of it.s shell, so ripens in 
the tomb all the fame that is truly precious. In 
fame he will be happier than in friendship. Were 
it possible that one among the faithful of tlic 
angels could have suffered wounds "lul dilisolu- 
tion in his conflict with the false, I should scarcely 
feel greater awe at discovering on some bleak 
mountain the bones of this oifr mighty defender, 
once shining in celestial panoply, once glowing, 
at the trumj)et-blast of God, but not proof against 
the desperate and the damned, than I have felt 
at entering the humble abode of Milton, ’whose 
spirit already reaches heaver, yet whose corporeal 
frame hath no quiet or safe resting-place here 
below. And shall not I, who loved him early, 
have the lonely and sad privilege to love him 
still *1 or shall fidelity to power he a virtue, and 
fidelity to tribulation an offence 1 

Parker. We may best show oin* fidelity by our 
discretion. It becomes my station, and suits my 
principles, to defend the English Constitution, 
both in church and state. 

Marvel. You highly praised the Defence of the 
English People : you. called it a masterly piece of 
rhetoric and ratiocination. 

Parker. I might have admired the suhtilty of 
it, and have praised the Latinity. 

^ M arvel Less reasonably. But his godlike mind 
shines gloriously throughout his work; only 
perhaps we look the more intently at it for the 
cloud it penetrates. Those who think wo have , 
enough of his poetry, still regret that wc possess < 
too little of his prose, and wish especially for 


I more of his historical compositions. Davila and 
I Bacon. , 

Parker. You mean Lord Verulam. 

Marvel. That idle title was indeed thrown over 
his shoulders ; but the trapping was unlikely to 
rest long upon a creature of such proud paces. 
He and Davila are the only men of h^h genius 
among the moderns v/^ho have attempted it ; and 
the greater of them has tailed. .He wanted honesty, 
he perverted facts, he courted favor : the present 
in his eyes was larger than the future. 

Parker. The Italians, who far excell us in the 
writing of history, are farther behind the ancients. 

Marvel. True enough. From Guicciardini and 
Machiavelli, the most celebrated of them, we ac- 
quire a vast quantity of trivial information. There 
is about them a sawdust which absorbs much 
blood and impurity, and of which the level sur- 
face is dry : but no traces by what agency rose 
such magnificent cities above the hovels of France 
and Germany : none ‘ 

JJt fortis Etruria crevit, 

or, on the eontr?',ry, how the mistress of thp-^orld 
sank in the ordure of lier priesthood. < 

ScUiewt 6t,v<‘riiiri fuetaest nequiasimu Roma. 

Wc arc captivat ed by no charms of description, 
we are detained by no peculiarities of character . 
we hear a clamorous scuffle in the street, and we 
close the door. How different the historians of 
antiquity! We read Sallust, and always are in- 
cited by the desire of reading on, although we 
are surroundeil by consi)irators and barbarians : 
we read Livy, until we imagine we are standing 
in an august i)anthcon, covered with altars and 
standards, over which are the four fatal letters 
I that spell-hound all mankind.^ We step forth 
■ again among the modern Italians ; here we find 
I pleiitj^ of rogues, plenty of receipts for making 
I more ; and little else. In the best pag^^^es we 
I come upon a crowd of dark reflections, whicli 
I scarcely a glimmer of glory pierces through ; and 
j wc stare at the tenuity of the spectres, hut never 
i at their fjltitude. 

i Give me the poetical mind, the mind poetical 
in all things; give me the poetical heart, the 
heart of hope and confidence, that beats the more 
i strongly and resolutely under the good throMm 
down, and raises up fabric after fabric on the 
I same foundation. 

Parker. At your time of life, Mr. Marvel'l 

ATarrel. At mine, my lord bishop ! I have 
lived with Milton. Such creative and redeeming 
spirits are like kindly and renovating Nature. 
Volcano comes after volcano, yet covereth she 
with herbage and foliage, with vine and olive, 
and with whatever else refreshes and gladdens 
her, the Earth that has been gasping under the 
exhaustion of her throes. 

Parker. He has ^iven us such a description of 
Eve’s beauty as appears to me sOtiiewhat too pic- 
torial, too luxuriaist, t^ suggestive, too ... I 
know not what. 


♦ S.P.Q.R. 
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Marvel. The sight of beauty, in her purity and 
beatitude, turns us from all unrighteousness, and 
is death to sin. • 

Parker, Before we part, my good Mr. Marvel, 
let me assure you*that we part in amity, and that 
I bear no resentment in my breast against your 
friend. I am patient of Mr. Milton ; I am more 
than patient, J am indulgent, seeing that his 
influence on society is past. 

Marvel. Past it is indeed. What a deplorable 
filing is it that Folly should so constantly have 
power over Wisdom, and Wisdom so intermit- 
tently over Folly ! But we live morally, as we 
used to live politically, under a representative 
system ; and the majority (to employ a phrase of 
people at elections) carries the day. 

Parker. Let us piously hope, Mr. Marvel, that 
Ood in his good time may turn Mr. Milton from 


the error of his ways, and incline his heart to 
repentance, and that so he may finally be pre- 
pared for death. 

Marvel. The wicked can never be prepared 
for it, the good alw'ays are. What is the pre- 
paration which so many ruflJed wrists point out? 
To gabble over prayer and praise and confession 
and contrition. My lord ! Heaven is not to 
be won by short hard w’ork at the last, as some 
of us take a degree at the university, after much 
irregularity and negligence. I prefer a steady 
pace from the outset to the end, coming ill cool, 
and dismounting quietly. Instead of which, I 
have known many old playfellows of the devil 
spring up suddenly from their beds and strike 
at him treacherously ; while he, without a cuflf, 
laughed and made grimac*.e8 in the corner of the 
room. 


.EMPEROR OF CMIN^ AND TSlNO-Tl.* 


A suspicion was entertaiyed by f he Emperor 
Chiuay.that England was dcvisiisg schemes, com- 
mensal and political, to the dctriiiient of the 
Celestial Empire. His majesty, w^ know, wu.*; ill- 
informed on the subject. Never were ministers 
so innocent of devices to take any advantages in 
trade or policy ; and whatever may bubble up of 
turbi(J and deleterious, is brewed entirely for 
home consumption. 

It requires no remark, it being universally 
known, that the Emperor deems it beneath his 
dignity to appoint ambassadors n'side in foreign 
courts. On the present occasion he employed a 
humbler observer, known in our northern lati- 
tudes by the mojre ordinary appellation of 
although the titular ^s never gazetted. Person- 
ages of this subordinate dignity arc often the real 
amb# dors ; and in zeal, information, find in- 
^tegrity, are rarely inferior to the ostensible repre- 
sentatives of majesty. 

Whatever might have been the Emperor’s un- 
easiness, whether at the near expiratj^n of the 
East India Company’s charter, as liable to produce 
new and less favourable relations between his em- 
pire and England, or from any %ther cause, the 
real motive of Tsing-Ti’s mission hath been toUilly 
misunderstood by the most intelligent of our 
joumalista. Politically much mistaken and tra- 
duced, personally Tsing-Ti is become as well 
known almost in England as in his native country. 
At Canton it is reported that he was educated by 
the late Emperor, as the comi)anion of his son; 
tjpr are there wanting those who would trace his 
origin to the very highest source, cclestiality 
itself. Certain it is, that hfe long enjoyed the 
confidence and friendship of his imperial master. 
Whispers are afloat in the British fiictory, that 
his mission was hastened by 4he dissemination of 
certain roligiofts iracte, imported from England 
into the maritime townsv of. China. Several of 

♦ Thi« wa« written several yearn before our invasion of 
Chino. 


these were laid before his majcsly the Emperor, 
ill all w'hich it was declared by the pious writers 
' that Christianity is utterly extinct. His majesty 
did not greatly care at first wdiethcr the assertion 
were true or false, otherwise than as a matter of 
history ; but protested that ho W'ould not allow a 
fact, even of such trivial importance (such was 
his expression), to bo incorrectly stated in the 
annals of his reign. By degrees however, the 
more he reflected on the matter, the more he was 
convinced that it was by no means trivial. He 
entortuined some hopes, although taint indeed, that 
the case in reality was not quite so desperate as 
the ^atcr religionists had represented it. From 
the manuscript reports he had perused, relating 
to the Jesuits on their expulsion, and from many 
old Chinese autheys, he was induced to believe 
that the Christians were more quarrelsome and 
irfeconcilihle than any other men ; and he wished 
t^introduce a few of the first-rate zealots among 
the fl^artars, to sow divisions and animosities, and 
to divert them hereafter from uniting their tribes 
against him. No lime, he thought, was to be 
lost; and Tsing-Ti received his maje.sty’8 com- 
mand to go aboard the Ganges East Indiaman, 
and communicate with the captain. He had 
studied the English language from his earliest 
youth, and soon spoke it fluently and correctly. 
His good-nature made him a favourite with the 
officers and crew, and they were greatly pleased 
and edifiedi by his devotion. It was remarked 
of him by one of the sailors, that “ he must have 
a cross of the Englishman in him, he takes so 
k^idly to his grog and his Bible.” 

lie seems to have been much attached to the 
Christian religion before his voyage. No doubt, 
he had access to the imperial library early in life, 
and then probably he laid the foundation ofihii 
faith. Few can be unaware that the spoils of the 
JesuBs still enrich it, and that the gospel in the 
Chinese tongue is among the treasures it con- 
tains. 
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Ou hia arrival in JSngland, Tuing-Ti bought a 
good numbor of books, but they were little to Iiis 
taste, BO that when he left us he took with him 
only Hoyle on Hie Game of WIM, and a Treatise 
im Husbandry, beside a manuscript which he 
purchased as a specimen of caligrapliy. He dis 
coursed with admiration on the merits of the two 
printed authors, declaring that throughout the 
whole dissertation neither of them had ruffled 
his temper, or spoken contumeliously of his pre- 
decessors. He regretted that he could not in his 
conscience pay a similar compliment to any other, 
seeing that Spiritual Chivies went booted and 
spurred, that Pastor ol Poets were bitten by m«,d 
sheep, and that Sonnetteers sprang up from their 
mistresses, or down from the moon, to grunt and 
butt at one another. Such were the literal ex- 
pressions of Tsing-Ti, who protested he would not 
chew such bitter betel nor such hot arecka. 

TSINCi-Tl’S NARRATIVE 
FIRST AUDIENCE. * 

Entering the chamber of audience through the 
azure dragon and the two leopariis, the green and 
the yellow (such being the apartments, as all men 
know, which are open from time immemorial to 
the passage of him who bringetli glad tidings), 
the eyes of his majesty met me with all tludr light ; 
and, on my last prostration, he thus bespake me 
with condescension and hilarity : 

" Tsing-Ti! Tsing-Ti ! health, prosperity, long 
life and long nails to thee ! and a tail at thy 
girdle which might lay siege to the great wall." 

Overcome by such ineftable goodness, 1 lessened 
in all my limbs ; nevertheless my skin seemed 
too small for them, it tightened so.'* His ‘celos- 
tialiiy tljcn waved his hand, that whatever *\as 
living in his presence, excei)ting me only, might 
disappear. lie ordered me to rise and stand be- 
fore him, desirous to pour fresh gladness into fne.' 
He then said, what, although it may surpass ere- 
dibility, and subject me also to the accusation of 
pride or the suspicion of deafness, 1 think it not 
only niy glory, but my duty* to record. 

“ 0 compauiouof my youth I” said his imycsty, 

0 dragon-claw of my throne !” said Chan-ting,* 

^ 0 thou who hast hazarded thy existence and 
hast wetted thy slippers in a sca-boat for mo 
Verily they shall be ^ellowi' all thy days, shining 
forth like the sun, after this s^lf-devotioii. So 
then thou hast returned to my court from the 
shores of England ! How couldst thou keep thy 
footing on deck, where the ocean bends under it 
like a cat’s back in a rage, as our philosophers say 
it does between us and the White Island]” 

Whereunto I did expand both palms horizon- 
tally, and abase my half-closed eyes, answering 
with such gravity as became the occasion and the 
pljf^sence ; " Fables I 0 my Emperor and protector I 

* Ohan.ting, Supreme Court ; the Emperor is often to 
OBlll'd. 

f The colour of the highoHt diotinotion in China. 


' mere fables ! I looked out constantly from the 
vessel, and found it rise no higher the second day 
than the first, nor the third than the second, 
nor more subsequently. The sea, if not always 
quite level, had only little curvatures upon it, 
which tie Englishmen, in their language, call' 
waves and billows and porpoises. There are many 
of the sailors who believe these porpoises to be 
living creatures ; for mariners are superstitious. 
Indeed they have greatly the* resemblance of ani- 
mals ; but so likewise have the others. For some- 
times they lie seemingly asleep ; then are they 
froM'ard and skittish, and resolute to make the 
vessel play with them ; then querulous and petu- 
lant, if not attended to ; then sluggish and im- 
movable and malicious; then rising up and 
flapping the sides, Rowing more and more 
gloomy ; then glaring and fierce ; then rolling 
and dasliing, and calling to comrades at a dis- 
tance ; then hissing and whistling and mutinously 
roaring ; white, black, ^)urple, green ; then lifting 
and shaking us, and casting us abroad, to fall 
upon anything but our legs.” 

Emperor. T licvcr met before with siicJtva tre- 
mendous description of the sea. 

Tsimj-I'i. I could give a more tremendous 
one, if imperial cars might entertain it. 

Emperor. Our ears are open. 

Tsing TL Without any apparent exertion of 
its potency, without the ministry of billow or 
porpoise, it made me, a mandarin of the Celestial 
Empire, surrender, from the interior provinces of 
1 my person, the stores and munitions there de- 
I posited by the bcimty of my Emperor. 

I Emperor. Whereas the time hath elapsed for 
demanding their rcstitulion, it shall be compen- 
I sated unto tliec tenfold. And iiow, Tsing-Ti, to 
! business. In this audici*:tc I have shown less 
I anxiety than thou mightest have expected about 
I the siiv'ccss of thy mission. The reason have 
* subdued my enemies, and do not care a ru^ii 
j any longer whether they are converted to Chris- 
tianity or not. Such is my clemency. However, 
if thou hast brouglit back any popes or preachers 
for the purpose, feed them avcII at my expense ; 
j and let them, if popes, swear and swagger and 
i blaspheme, without scourge or other hindrance ; 
j if ordinary preachers, let them take one another 
' by the throat, got drunk, and perform all the 
otlicr ceremonies of their religion, as freely as 
at home, according to their oaths and con- 
sciences. 

Tsing-Ti. I have brouglit none with me, 0 
celestial ity ! 

Emperor. So much the better, as things have 
turned out. But, not knowing of my victor&s 
and the submission of the rebels, how happens it 
that none attend thee? Were none in the 
market ? 

Tsi7ig~Ti. Plentx, of all creeds and conditions, 
bating the genuine old Christian?, On myfiwt 
landing indeed they were scarcer, being all busied 
in running from house house, canvassing (as it 
is called) for votes. 
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SmperoT, Explain thj meaning’; for verily, Tdng-Ti* In England, the bcat*Chrigtianity, 
Tsing-Ti, thou hast brought with thee some foggi- like the best apple, bears no longer. The fruit 
ness from the West. • of the new plants is either sour or insipid. 

In England the Aeret?iton7y wise con No genuine ones of the old stock are left any- 
stitute and appoint a somewhat more numerous where. I heard this from many opposite pulpits; 
assembly, without which they can not lawfully and it was the only thing they agreed in. Yot 
seize any portion of what belongs to the citizens, if one preacher had asserted it in the presence 
nor prohiWt them from raising plants to embitter of another, they would forthwith have bandied 
their beverage, nor even from heating their barley foul names. An Englishman has more of abu- 
to brew it witk Harder still ; they can not make sive ones for his neighbour than a Portuguese 


wars to make their children’s fortunes, nor exe- 
cute many other little things without which they 
might just as well never have been liercditarilii 
wise. But having in theii'owh hands the forma- 
tion and management of those whose consent is 
necessary, they lead happy lives. These however, 
once in seven years, are liable to disturbance. 
For in England there arc some wealthy and some 
reflecting men, and peradventure some refractory, 
who oppose these appointments. On which occa- 
sion it seems better tc^ <;all out the clergy than 
the military; for the clergy arc all appointed by 
the Ihereditarily wine, and tjie peo]fle are obliged 
botb4e listen to them and to pa^' them, whether 
they like it or not ; nor can they he remowed from 
their places for any act of crin^nality. They 
direct the votes hy which arc elected those who, | 
under the hereditariljf^vu’se, manage llui afl’airs of i 
England. j 

En^eror. I am bewildered. I should have j 
liked very well a couple of popes for curiosities. 

Tsing-TL They have none. 

Emperor. What dost thou mean, Tsing-Ti? 
Hereditarily wise, and no popofj! 

Taing-TL None; beside, in the country where 
they are bred, there are seldom two found toge- 
ther. When this happens, they are apt to fight 
in their couples, like!* a pair of cockerels across 
a staff’ on a market-man’s shoulder. 

El^^ rror. But some other of t he many preach- 
ers arc less pugnacious. < 

Tsing^Ti. I have heard of none, except one 
scanty sect. These never work in the fields or 
manufactories, but buy up corn when it^is cheap, I 
sell it again when it is dear, and are more thank- i 
ful to God for a famine than 'others are for plen- 
teousness. Painting and sculptufe they condemn ; | 
they never dance, they never sing ; music is as j 
hateful tOtthem as discord. They always look] 
cool in hot weather, and warm in cold. Few of | 
them are ugly, fewer handsome, none graceful. 

I do not remember to have seen a person of dark 
complexion or hair quite black, or very curly, in 
this confraternity. None of them are singularly 
Igtle, none red, none of diminutive stature, none 
remarkably tall. They have no priests among 
them, and constantly refuse^ to make oblations 
to the priests royal. 

Emperor. Naturally; not believing thorn. 

Tsing^Ti. Naturally, yes; hut oppositely to the 
customs of theacountry. 

Emperor. The service of 4he Christians, you 
have told me heretofore, is the service of free 


has of baptismal for his god-child. The first 
personal proof T received of this copious nomen- 
clature, was upon the identical day I ascertainctl 
the suppression of the exercise of Christianity 
in public. 

Emj>eror. These tracla then are not so lying iu 
the main point? Give me thy exemplification. 

Taing-TL Among the authors held in high re- 
pute for piety, and whose hymns are still sung 
in many of the temples, is one King David, a Jew. 
Whether those who continue to sing them, sung 
in earnest or^n joke, I can not say. Probably iii 
ridicule ; for, on the first Sunday after my arrival, 
~ followed his example, where he says, 

‘ J will hiftg ui»n> the Ijonl u new hong.” 

Resolved to do the same to the best of my poor 
ability, I too composed a now one, and began to 
sing it in the streets. Suddenly J was seized and 
thrown into prison. 

Emperor. Thrown into prison ! my mandarin ! 

Taing Ti, the morrow 1 was ])i*(v.ight before 
the magistrate, who told me 1 had broken the 
peace and tl»e sabbath. I protested to him the 
contrary ; that nobody liad fought or quarrelled 
in lyy presence or hearing, and that the only 
smiling faf:cs T had seen the whole day wore 
around me while 1 was singing. Smiling faces!” 
sai<l he. upon a Jyinday ! during service I in the 
teeth of an Act of Parliament.” I soon had 
reason to think the Ad of P.irliamcnt had rather 
Iqtig and active ones, when twenty or thirty more 
such pfTciiders as myself came under tlieir pres- 
sure, for dancing on the night preceding, and 
several minutes (it #as asserted) after the hour of 
! its close had siniek in Some parts of the city. 
Dancing is forbiddiui, not only to the poor, hut 
also to the midtile ranks ; and this was an aggra- 
vation of the ofi’oncc. 

Emperor. Tsing-nM I thou art a good jurist in 
the institutions of ray empire, and I did not 
depute thee to enrich it with the cnaetincnts of 
another: h*it this can not he among the statutes 
of a nation which pretends to as mucli civility and 
freedom as most in Asia. That such an order 
w|s given from court, on some unlucky day when 
the King was much afflicted with lumbago, is 
credible enough. 

Tdng-Ti. Nothing more probable: and the 
magistrate told us, to our cost, it was an Ac4 of 
Parliament. 

Emjpercn'. 1 can not but smile at thy simpli- 
city. It was of course an Act of Parliament if 
the King willed it. Doubtless when his loins 
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oame into order his people might dance. 

There are occasions when it would be unseason- 
able and undutiful to exercise such agility near 
the palace of an elderly prince, grown somewhat 
unwieldly : otherwise might not music and dan- 
cing keep a people like the English out of political 
discontent and civil commotions ? Might not 
these amusements relieve the weight of their 
taxes and dispell the melancholy of their tempers ? 
N'o idler can get drunk while he -is dancing or 
while he is singing ; and against debauchery there 
is no surer preservative than opening as many 
sluices as possible to joy and happiness. Where 
innocent pleasures are easily obtained, the guiltfer 
shun the competition. But how long is it since 
the race of Christians, I mean the pure breed, 
has quite disappeared from the land? 

Tdng-T'L Nobody could inform me : it can 
not he long. I saw several thousand men who 
were dressed exactly like them ; having cases for 
tljeir heads, cases for their bodies, cases for their 
thighs. These the Christians, durii g many ages, 
wore from pure humility ; it being the very dress 
in which monkeys are carried about to play their 
tricks before the populace, and which was invented 
by a king of France ; whence he and his succes- 
sors arc styled, unto this day, the rnoal Christian. 
Never was there anything upon earth so ugly and 
inconvenient. They devised it for mortification, 
which they carried by this invention to such an 
extremity, as should prevent the possibility of a 
sculptor or painter giving them the appearance 
of humanity. Several of the wickeder went still 
fartlicrin self-abasement; not only covering their 
heads with dust, which they contrived to procure 
as white as possible, to give them the appetv^'ance 
of extreme old age and imbecility, f)ut mingled 
with it (ahomiiiablc to record) the fat of 
swine ! ♦ 

Em.piu'i)!'. I have some niiniatjires which atj^st , 
the fact. Adultrcsses, and some other women o^i 
ill repute, were marked with a black riband round | 
the neck, and their hair was drawn up* tight, 
exposing the roots, and fastened to a footstool, 
Avhich they were obliged to carry on their heads. 
No rank exempted an" offender. 1 posses.s several 
favourites of the Most Christ iaii King, the late 
Loo-Hi, labouring under the infliction of this 
disgrace. 

Tsing-Ti. Self-imposed tortures survive Chris- 
tianity. I have scon a portrait of the reigning 
King of England,* in which he appears so pious 
and devout, so resolved to please Qod at any 
price, that he is represented with his legs con- 
fined in narrow japanned cabinets, which the 
English, when applied to these purposes, call 
hoots. They are stiff and black, without gold or 
other ornament, or even an inscription to inform 
us on what occasion he made the vow of endur- 
a&be. 

Emperor. Humble soul ! may Gk)d pardon him 
his sins ! I pity the people too. When will the 

* George the Fourth. 


feeble blind whelps see the light and stand upon 
their legs 1 No wonder there are eternal changes 
In those countries. Such filthy litter wants often 
a fresh tossing on the fork. The axe grapples 
the nock of some among their rulers : others take, 
a neighbourly pinch out of the same box as the 
rats : others have subjects who play the nightmare 
with them; as lately in Muscovy, find such 
accidents occurring the most frequently .where 
the religion is most flourishing. *‘My father^ who 
was curious in learning the customs and worships 
of the West, related to me that the people of one 
sect refuse to bury those of another, leaving them 
exposed to the dogs, 

Tsing-Ti. This, O my Emperor! was never 
the custom in England all the time I resided 
there. But indeed if can not be said that in 
England there are any customs at all. The very 
words of their language, I am informed, change 
their signification and spelling, twice or thrice in 
a man s lifetime. On ihy first arrival in London, 
I was somewhat unwell in consequence of the 
voyage, yet 1 could not resist Ike impulse of 
curiosity, and the desire of walking abouf the 
spaciofis and lofty streets. After the second day 
however I wns constrained by illness to keep 
within my chamber for five ; at the end of those 
five, so great a change had taken place in the 
habiliments of the citizens, that 1 fancied another 
people had invaded and vanquished them ; and, 
such were my fears, I kept my bed for seven. 
At last I ventured to ask whether all was well. 
My inquiry raised some surprise ; and, fancying 
that 1 had spoken less plainly than I might have 
done, 1 took courage to ask distinctly whether all 
in the city was sale and quiet. After many inter . 
rogatories for the motive ^nd cause of mine, the 
first circuitous, the last direct, I was highly grati- 
fied iij finding that I had succumbed to a false 
alarm, and that novelty in dress is a ^iigio\iB 
duty celebrated on the seventh day. 

Emj)eror. Tsing-Ti ! thou never shalt command 
for me against the Tartars, should they in future 
dare to »!iow their broad faces and distant eyes 
over the desert. 

Tsing-Ti. G,^d’^ will and the Emperor’s be 
done ! In this wide empire there is no lack of 
valour ; 1 will offend none by aspiring to an un- 
due precedency. Modesty becomes the wise, and 
more the unwise. Greatness fiiay follow, and 
ambition urge forward the bold, but the tardy 
man cometh sooner to contentment. May we 
never sec the outermost corner of the Tartar’s 
eye I none hath more evil in it. 

Emperor. It must shoot far if it overtake a&d 
harm thee, Tsing-Ti ! But prythee go on about 
the fact of burial,* and tell me whether there is 
any nation so western, as to refuse it in time of 
peace. 

Tsing-Ti. The fiations of Europe are so in* 
finitely more barbarous than £iiything we in 
China can concciVe, tbjit, however incredible it 
may appear, the story is not unfounded. The first 
avowed enemies of Christianity were the associate 
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*of a aorcerei:, who shaved his head that he might 
fit a crown upon it. He told people that he could 
forgive more sins than they could commit. Both 
•parties tried, and it turned out that he was the 
winner. He pocketed the stakes, and tempted 
them to try again : and the game has been going 
on ever since. Ill-tempered men were scandalised 
at this exhfiNition, and many disturbances and 
battles have been the consequence. The sorcerer, 
now become a priest-ting, refuses burial to those 
who deny his power of remitting sins, and his right 
to open the gates of paradise on paying toll and 
tariff. Many of these begin to think they have gone 
too far, and have slunk back to the old sorcerer, 
who reproves them sharply, and treats them like 
conger eels, putting salt intoi, their mouths for puri- 
fication. If they spit it out hgain, they frequently 
are medicated with minerals more corrosive. 

Emperor. Why, I wonder, do not the neigh- 
bouring princes catch and cage him 1 

Taing^Ti. He frightens •them. He has the 
appointment of their nurses, who tell them mar- 
vellous tales about his potency, and%ow he can 
turn oifCHhing into another. TIk^ English were 
among the first to expose and abolish his ifripos- 
tures; but many are coming ba k tp him, now 
they are tired of Chris^nity ; and already they 
begin to stick up again images of idlers and I 
fanatics, whom the magistrates of old whipt and 
hung for sedition. 

Emperor. Better such fellows should be vene- 
rated (were it only that they are dead and out of 
the way) than intolerant and blood-thirsty vuricts, 
who carry hatred in their bosomS as carefully as 
an amulet, and who will not let the grave open 
and close upon it. 

Tsing-Ti. They are all of the same quality: 
they are all either hark blossom of that tree of 
which the Jesuits are the nutmegs. ^ 

1 thought my ancestors, of blessed 
memory, had given an intelligible lesson to the 
potentates of Europe, how to grate those said 
nutmegs into powder. I thought our wisdom had 
entered into their councils, and such iiiulafactors 
were everywhere supprest. 

Tdng-Ti. They were so, for a time. But there 
arc many things which were formerly known only 
as poisons, and which are now employed as salu- 
tary drugs. iJesuitism is one of these. 

Emperor. After all our inquiries, how very im- 
perfect is our knowledge of Europe I The books 
of Europeans serve only to perplex us. Those 
which have been interpreted to me, on their 
polity, represent the English as a free people, 
tha^ is, a people in which several hundred manda- 
- rins have a certain weight in the government. Yet 
it appears that there are provinces in the empire 
where the inhabitants pay stipends to priests, who 
abominate and curse them, and with whom they 
have nothing in common but tfceir corn and cat- 
tle. FurthemofD it is represented, that those ■ 
who ore making the noisie^ appeals to liberality, I 
would leave exposed to the fowls of the air the ' 
dead bodies of other sects. 


Tsing- Ti. This inhumanity can not be practised 
in England : it belongs to the old sorcerers : it 
'however is gaining ground in every part of Europe. 
Where it predominates, all diss6ntient8 are denied 
the rites of burial ; and some entire professions 
lie under the same interdict. Actors of comedy, 
who render men ashamed of their follies and vices, 
are conceived to intrench on the attributes of the 
priesthood : they must lie unburied. Actors of 
tragedy, who have awakened all the sympathies 
of the human heart, must hope for none when 
they have left the scene. 

Emperor. Yet haply the sage himself, when 
livihg, hath less deeply impressed the lessons of 
wisdom than his representative in the theatre ; 
and even the hero hath excited less enthusiasm. 
The English, I suspect, are too humane, too 
generous, too contemplative, to countenance or 
endure so hideous an imposture. 

Tsing-Ti. Gratification is not sterile in their 
coyiitry : gratitude, lovely gratitude, is her 
daughter. Th# great actor is received on equal 
terms among the other great. I have inquired of 
almost every sect, to the number of forty or fifty, 
and every one abhws the imputation of posthumous 
rancour, excepting the old sorcerers. The argu- 
ments of another, with a priest of that persuasion, 
arc fresh in my memory. 

Emperor. What an ice-house must thy memory 
be, Tsing-Ti ! to keep such things fresh in it ! 

Tsimj-Ti. They might have been uttered in the 
serenity of the Celestial Empire, and in the most 
holy place. 

Emjnror. Indeed ! I would hear ’em then. 

Tsing-Ti . "" Good God !” said the appellant to the 
sorcerejr’s man, *‘if anyone hath injured us in life, 
ought we nof at least to cast our enmity aside 
when life is over ? Even supposing wc disregard 
the commandment o§ our heavenly father, to for- 
give we hope to he forgiven ; even supposing we 
disbelieve him when he tells us that on this con- 
ditijji, and on this only, wc can expect it ; would 
not^iumanity lead us through a path so pleasant, 
to a scat so soft, to so wholesome and invigorating 
a repose ? The pagan* the heathen, the idolater, 
the sacrificer of his fellow-men, beholding a corpse 
oil the shore, stopt, bent over it, tarried, cast upon 
it three handfuls of sand, and bade the spirit that 
had dwelt in it, and was hovering (as they thought) 
uneasily about it, go its way in peace. Would 
you do less than this, for one who liad lived in the 
same city, and bowed to the same God as your- 
self?” • 

Emperor. The sorcerer's man must have learnt 
more than sorcery, if his ingenuity supplied him 
witl%an answer in the alfirmative. 

Tsing-Ti. “ Yes,” replied he, " if the holiness of 
our lord commanded it.” 

Emperor. Moderate the prancidj^'of thy s|)eech, 
0 Tsing-Ti, that I may mount it easily, look dowff 
from it complacently, and descend from it again 
without sore or irksomeness. What holiness 1 
What lord ? Thou wert talking of the sorcerer. 
Are these ruffians called lords and holincsses? 
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Do people at once obey and ridicule them 1 How 
can thie be 1 

Taing-TL I know not, 0 celestiality ! but so* 
it is. 

Emperor. The other -spoke rationally and- 
kindly. Hud he a tail ? a top-knot ? 

Tsing-TL None whatever. 

Emperor. He must have travelled into far 
regions under milder skies ; not peradventure to 
our beautiful coast, but midway. He may, by 
God’s providence, have enjoyed the conversation 
of those hermits, now under the protection of 
England, the Ho-Te-Nto-Ts. This surely is some- 
thing in advance of such as believe that ‘one 
chapman can procure eternal life, on commission, 
for another who corresponds with him 1 that 
mummery can dispense with obligations, and 
that money can absolve from sin. Call for tea; 
my head is dizzy, and my stomach is out of 
order. 

SECOND AUDIENCE. 

On the morrow I was received at the folding 
doors by Pru-Tsi, and ushered by him into the 
presence of his mjyesty the 'Emperor, who was 
graciously pleased to inform me thjit he had ren- 
dered thanks to Almighty God for enlightening 
his mind, and for placing his empire far beyond 
tlic influence of the persecutor and fanatic. But,” 
continued his majesty, "this story of the sorcerer’s 
man quite confounds me. Tdttlc Jis the progress 
is which the Europeans seem to have made in the 
path of humanity, yet the English, w'e know, are 
less cruel than their neighbours, and more given 
to reflection and meditation. How then is it pos- 
sible they should allow any portion of the’v fellow- 
citizens to be hood-winked, gagged, and carried 
away into darkness, by such (joiispirators and 
jissassinsl Why didst thou not question the man 
thyself ? ” 

Taing-Ti. I did, 0 Emperor! and his reply whs. 

We can bury such only as were in the houi^diold 
of the faith. It would be a mockery to ,bid Ihoae 
spirits go in peace which wo know are condemned 
to everlasting fire.” ’ 

Emperor. Amazing! have they thatl Who 
invented it '{ Everlasting fire ! It surely might 
be applied to better purposes. And have those 
rogues authority to throw people into it? In 
what part of the kingdom is it? If natural, it 
ought to have been marked more plainly in the 
maps. The English, no doubt, are ashamed of 
letting it be known abroad that* they have any 
such places in their countiy\ If artifieial, it is no 
wonder they keep such a secret to themselves. 
Tsing-Ti, I commdud thy prudence in askiflig no 
questions about it ; for I see we arc equally at a 
loss on this curiosity. 

Tmig-7H. The sorcerer lia.s a secret for diluting 
tjt. Oysters and the white of eggs, applied on 
Inckydays, enter into the composition; but cer- 
tain charms in a strange language must also be 
employed, and must bo repeated a certain num- 
Iwr of times. There arc stones likewise, and wood 


cut into particular forms, good against this etemaf 
fire, as they believe. The sorcerer has the power, 
they pretend, of giving the faculty of hearing and 
seeing to these stones and pieces of wood ; and 
when he has given them the faculties, they be- 
come so sensible and grateful, they do whatever 
he orders. Some roll their eyes, some sweat, some 
bleed ; and the people beat their #>rea8ts before 
them, calling themselves miserable sinners. 

Emperor. Sinners is not the name I should 
have given them, although no doubt they are in 
the right. 

7\ing-Tl. Sometimes, if they will not bleed 
freely, nor sweat, nor roll their eyes, the devoutor 
break their heads with clubs, and look out for 
others who will. * 

Emperor. Take heed, Tsing-Ti ! Take heed ! 

I do believe thou art talking all the wliile of idols. 
Thou must be respectful ; remember I am head of 
all the religions in the empire. W c have some- 
thing in our own cchwitry not very unlike them, 
only the people do not worship them ; they 
merely fall u own Iv^forc them as representatives of 
a higher powAr. So they say. 

'I%ing-Ti. I do not imagine they go much far- 
ther in Euuppe, cxcci)ting the introduction of this 
club-law' into their adoration. 

Emperm'. And cliifer«ice enough, in all con- 
science. Our people is less ferocious and less 
childish. If any man break an idol here for not 
swc:itiiig, he himself would justly be condemned 
to sweat, showing him how inconvenient a thing 
it is w'hcn the sweater is not disposed. As for 
rolling the cyds, surely they know host whom they 
should ogle ; as for bleeding, that must be regu- 
lated by the season of the year. Let every man 
choose bis idol as freely as he chooses his wife ; 
let him be constant if he can ; if he can not, let 
hinj at least bo civil. Whoever dares to scratch 
the face of anyone^ in iny empire, s^flfS' be con- 
demned to varnish it afresh, and moreover to £eep 
it in repair all his lifetime. 

lYmg-Ti. In Europe such an offence would be 
pimisfeed with the extremities of torture. 

Emperor. I’erhaps their idols cost more, and 
are newer. Is there no chance, in all their changes, 
that we may *t»e called upon to supply them with 
a few ' ! 

Tnug-Ti. They have plenty fop the present, 
and they dig up fresh occasionally. 

Emperor. In regard to the W'orship of idols, 
they have not a great deal to learn from us; and 
w-hat is deficient will come by degrees as they 
grow^ huinaner. But how little care can any 
ruler have for the happiness and improvement of 
his people, w ho permits such ferocity in the priest* 
hood. If its iiicmbers are employed by the 
government to preside at burials, as according to 
thy discourse I suppose, a virtuous prince would 
order a twelvemonth’s imprisonment, and spare 
diet, to whichever of them sll&uld, refuse to per- 
form the last office qf humanity toward a fellow- 
creature. What separation of citizen from citizen, 
and necessarily what diminution of national 
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'strength^ must be the consequence of such a sys- 
tem ! A single act of it ought to be punished 
more sererely than any single act of sedition, 
not only as being a greater distractor of civic 
union, but, in its cruel sequestration of the best 
affections, a fouler violator of domestic peace. 
I always had fancied, from the books in my 
library, thatHhe Christian religion was founded 
on brotherly love and pure equality. I may cal- 
culate ill; W, is my nasty estimate, damnation 
and dog-burial stand many removes from these. 

" Wait a little,” the Emperor continued : I 
wish to read in my library the two names that my 
father said are considered the tu'o greatest in the 
West, and may vie nearly with the highest of our | 
own country.” 

Whereupon did his majesty walk forth into his 
' library ; and my eyes followed his glorious figure 
as he passed through the doorway, traversing the 
gallery of tlw peacocks, so called because fifteen of 
those beautiful birds unite tHcir tails in the centre 
of the ceiling, painted so naturally as to deceive 
the beholder, each carrying in his bcal^ a dillcrcnt 
flower, moat beautiful in China? and bending 
his neclf in such a manner as to present it tb the 
passer below. Traversing this gallery,flii8 majesty 
with his own hand drew aside the curtain of the 
library-door. His majSty then entered; and, 
after some delay, he appeared with two long 
scrolls, and shook them gently over the fish-pond, j 
in this dormitory of the sages. Suddenly there | 
were so many splashes and plunges that I was I 
aware of the gf^tification the fishes had received | 
from the grubs in them, and the cflsappoiiitment | 
in the atoms of dust. Hisraaiest 3 % with his own 
right hand, drew the two scrolls trailing on the 
marble pavement, and pointing to them with his 
left, said, * 


with pullies, broken them with hammers, and 
then have burnt the flesh off the bones. This is 
'^called an act qf faith. 

Emperor. Faith, didst thou say? Tsing-Ti, 
jathou speakest bad Chinese : thy native tongue is 
strangely occidentalised. 

Tsing-TL So they call it. 

Emperm-. God hath not given unto all men the 
use of speech. Thou meanest to designate the 
ancient inhabitants of the country', not those who 
have lived there within the last three centuries. 

Tdng-Ti. The Spaniards and Italians (such are 
the names of the nations who are most under the 
inflfience of the spells) were never so barbarous 
and cruel as during the first of the last three cen- 
turies. The milder of them would have refused 
two cubits of earth to the two philosophers ; and 
not only would have rejected I, hem from the 
cemetery' of# the comnioii citizens, but from the 
side of the common hangman ; the most ignorant 
priest thinking himself much wuser, and the most 
enlightened prilicc not daring to act openly as 
one who could think otherwise. The Italians had 
formerly two illustrious men among them ; the 
earlier was a poet, the later a philosopher; one was 
exiled, the other w'as imprisoned, and both were 
within a span of being burnt alive. 

Emperor. We have in Asia some odd religions 
and some barbarous j)niices, but neither are like 
the Europeans. In the name of God ! do the 
fools think of their Christianity a.s our neighbours 
in Tartar^^ (with better reason) think of their 
milk; that it will keep iho longer for turning 
sour? or that it must be wholesome because it 
is heady ? Swill it out, sw'ill it out, say I, !ind 
char thg tub. 


Tllllin AUniENCK. 


“ Here they are ; Nliu-Toiig : Ta-Kong.^ gup- 
pose thdj’ JitU died where the sorcerer s men held 
firm footing, would the priests have refus'^d them 
burial ? ” 

I bowed my hcixd at the question ; for a single 
tinge of red, whether arising from suchemltra- 
bestial cruelty in those who have the impudence 
to accuse the cannibals of theirs, or whether from 
abhorrent shame at the corroding Siseasc of in- 
tractable superstition, hereditary in the European 
nations for fifiteen centuries, a tinge of red came 
over the countenance of the Emperor. When I 
raised up again my forehead, after such time as I 
thought would have removed all traces of it, still 
fixing my eyes on the ground, I answered, 

** 0 Emperor ! the most zealous would have done 
wors^. They would have prepared these great men 
for burial, and then have left them unburied.” 

Emperor. So ! so ! they would •have embalmed 
them, in their reverence for meditation and 
genius, although their religion prohibits the cere- 
mony of interring them. • 

Tdng-Ti, Alasf sire, my meaning is far dif- 
ferent. They would have 4islocifted their limbs 


* Newton* Bfioon. The Chinei$e have no B. 


’'Phe third morniui^liad dawned, and the skies 
had j).KSumed the colour of a beautiful maiden’s 
nails, wdicn the I'hnpcror my master sciil< unto me 
Pru-Jsi, to command me to be of good health and 
to lihve ta heart in iny bosom. Flattered and 
gratified beyond all measure by the graciousuess 
of such commands, 1 ortlered tea to be brought to 
Fni-'lVi, who no sooner heard the servant on the 
other .side of the door, than he told me that he 
.saw’ in my teacup the ocean of my bounty’, the 
abysses of my wisdom, the serene and iTiterminalde 
sky of my favour and atlectiou. 'Po whicli f 
replied, that in the countenance of Pru-Tsi I be- 
held the sun which irradiated them all. He was 
dissatisfied at* the shortness and incompleteness 
of my compliment, as wanting two divisions : 
and from that instant may be dated his ill offices 
towaiiil me. Here I must confess my deficiency 
in politeness, Avhich, not having been neglected 
in my education, 1 can attriljutc to nothing but 
my long absence from our civilised and courteous 
people. * 

Observing by the profusion of Pru-Tsi’s genti- 
lities, and by the fluttering of his tamarind- tree 
vest under which his breast wheezed and laboured, 
that my rusticity* had wounded him, I took from 
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off the table the finest rose in the central rase, 
and entreated that, by touching it, he would ren- 
der those of next year more fragrant and morb 
double. *'The parent,” said I, "wil! be pene- 
trated by the glory shed upon her daughter.” i 
remarked that he smelt it only on one side, and 
only once ; and that he bowed but when he re- 
ceived it, and when he smelt it, and the last 
time less profoundly ; yet he could not but have 
noticed that, in rising, I laid above half of each 
hand on the fable, with the fingers spread, and 
that 1 rested for seven or eight seconds in an 
inclined position, looking up at his face, as one 
irresolute and deferential. I record it nfit in 
anger, but 1 hope there arc few Chinese who could 
have seen this umnoved. God forbid that we 
should degenerate from oiir fathers, or that even 
a signification of our desire to please should fail 
in obtaining pardon, even for a voluntary and a 
grave offence. No acknowledgment of a fault is 
so explicit, none can so little wound the del\eacy 
of the offended, none so graccfm’ly show oiir reli- 
ance on his generosity and alTiildlify. Let the 
wostennnan call on that which huniiliaies 

and afflicts another; but, oh Chinese ! let us 
demand much more . . the contentment of both 
parties. I have often mused on these reflections ; 
i must now return to Pru-Tsi, who caused them, 
lie informed me that the Emperor was ready to 
receive me, under /its “ guidance.” This word has ' 
much meaning. Pru-Tsi drew it with all dexterity , 
and gracefulness, but lic showed too plainly its 
edge and point. 1 then added, ** My heart is a 
cabinet on which all the figures and all the letters 
are embossed in high relief by your bands, most 
munificent lord ! ” , 

“ Deign, 0 Tsing-Ti, to place u?;' within it,” said 
Wi-Hong, who stood behind, ‘Land it shall be our 
glory to become flic camphor, pro.scrvative .against 
the moths and insects wliich Avould consume its 
I)rcciou8 stoi'os.” 

“ The cedar wants not the camphor^.’ said 
in that- Wang, bowing at the back of ,Wi-Hong, 
three pacc.s ofl’. Whereat the pupils of Prii-Tsi’s 
eyes verged toward the* bridge of his nose ; for 
lie remembered not in what hook the word.s were 
written. This made him the readier to depart, 
lie walked at iny left-hand, Wi-Tlong and Flihat- 
Wang following us at equal distances. On my 
entering the chainher of audience, Pru-Tsi was 
dismi.sscd ; which (1 wais sorry to obsers’o) made 
his mouth as low as a lamprey's, and elicited a 
sound not unlike the drawing ofl\i somewhat wad 
boot. Scarcely had he passed into the corridor of 
the dancers, so called because there are painted on 
each side the figures of young maiden^, some 
dancing, but the greater part inviting the passer- 
by, either wdth open arms, or only witli the fingers, 
and others behind, among the lofty flowers, with 
various seductive signs : scarcely had Pru-Tsi 
reached this corridor, when the Emperor’s children 
entered from the opposite one, the corridor of the 
parrots f so called because it represents these birds 
performing various actions ; one flying with a boy 


into the air, having caught him bya bunoh^ 
prodigiously large cherries, which he 'will not wt 
go; one teaching an ancient mandarin his 
and much resembling him in physiognomy ; two 
playing at chess for little girls in cages on the 
table ; and a flight of smaller ones clawing a 
sceptre and pecking at a globe ; while several apes 
creep on their bellies close behind, and sevw^ 
more from furnaces in the distance, each with bis 
firebrand ready to singe their plumage. The 
, parrots do not sec the mischievous beasts that are 
jso near, nor do those see, coming from under 
' scarlet drapery, a vast serpent’s jaw, wide enough 
I to swallow them all. The serpent’s jaw is in a 
corner, near a sofa, in the shape of a woolsack, 
off which a comcl^’^ man (apparentl}') has tumbled, 
extending both feefr in the air over it, and hold* 

; ing the serpent’s tail between his teeth, and trying*' 
(apparently) to urge him onward. I am thus 
particular in my description of this corridor, 

I because there is no jlvt of the whole palace which 
has been described in general so inaccurately, and 
because tttiirc arc, Ibw w'ho can pretend to have 
examined it^so closely or so long a«»I have* 
added to Avhich, in all due humilfty be it 
spoken, fe^’ in China have a better eye for forms 
and colours. 

The celestial sons and daughters, I have said 
already, had ])aKscd t hrough the corridor of the 
parrots and entered the hall of midience. What 
I am now' about to say will subject me to much 
obloquy, and render my name suspected in vera- 
city, but f he graciousness of my patron is com- 
incnsural c wb.h the greatness of my emperor. He 
made a sign to the children that they should walk 
into the smaller library, and when he had signi- 
fied the same by wordk, and they, after all of them 
had long fixed their %e8 on his majesty, were 
qiyXc certain, the elder son, Po-Kien, advanced 
tow^ard his elder sister, Rao-Pa, kissdd^her little 
fair hand and then her forehead, and conducted 
her : after his seventh step, Miii-Psi, the second 
.‘< 011 , acted in like manner ; but w hen he rose on 
(iptofc (being, as the world knows, two years 
younger tlian his sister, Lao-Lo, then almost nine), 
she bit the tip of his ear, not with her teeth 
indeed, but with her lips. The Emperor, who sur- 
veyed his beautiful progeny with intense delight, 
was indulgent to this fault, and bf ckoning to me, 
said, ** I am to blame, Tsing-Ti ! In the fifth year 
of her age, I did the very same to Lao-Lo : but,” 
recovering himself, was not in the haU qf 
audience. Come along, come along, I may do the 
same again in the little library, and before thee, 
for Lao-lio is the light of my eyes, and me^es it 
sweeter to be a father than an emperor. I have 
sent, for my cfitiildren,” continued his majesty, 

“ thai. they may be amused by thy narrative j for 
nothing is so delightful to the youthful mind as 
voyages. But Y>rythee do not relate to them any 
act of intolerance or inhumijaity. The young 
should not be habituated to hear or see what is 
offensive to our nature and derogatory to the 
beneficence of our God, Surely all the absurdities 
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of thoBo mischievous priests are not inseparably ^ then bowed twice to Bao-Pa, on whom it was not 
mixed up with blood and bile. Follow me ; for incumbent to open her hand, but merely to make 
the children must be very dull when there are a like movement with her fan. Her beautiful lips 
only books about them/' parted for a moment to compensate him for the 


Suddenly the Emperor stopped, and made a 
sign to me to look toward the pond. Lao-Lo was 
standing with her arm upon the golden balustrade 
and looking ft- Min-Psi, who, from time to time, 
gave her a pearl or two„ which he was detaching, 
with all the force rfhd agility of his teeth, from the 
border of her silver sash. No sooner had he suc- 
ceeded, than she threw it to the fish. Those which 
swallowed one she called " sweet creatures,” and 
those which detected the fraud “cunning old man- 
darins.” When the baits were exhausted, and 
Min-Psi shook his head at the melancholy ques- 
tion, “are there no morel” thh Emperor drew hack 
softly, and said to me, “We must give her time to 
smoothen her sash, and take care not to see it.' 
Perhaps the same kindness moved Po-Kien and 
Rao-Fa to begin a game a/t* chess, not opposite 
each other, but both with the back toward the 
pond. Fo-Kien once or twice •movedT an eye in 
that dir^^on, and smiled : but Rafl-Fa told him 
he might smile when he had won, and rfever 
glanced from tAie chess-board. At tfeie sound of 
the Emperor’s feet they both arose and turned 
toward him. Min-Psi dm not conic quite oppo- 
site. I saw one ear, the left, and it was crimson, 
although* it was not the etir that Lao-Lo had 
pinched with her rubies. He held down liis head 
a little; and Lao-Lo struck his hand with her 
sash, saying, “ I wonder what in the world can 
ever make Min-Psi look as if ho hail been in mis- 
chief.” His ear^rew more transparent. Lao-Lo 
asked her father’s pennission to give him three 
kisses; only three. Thj request was granted; 
but Min-Psi ran behind me, and laughed at her 
vain a^;^empt8. As they were rather rough ^ind 
boi^jjerou.-i with my robe, the Emperor said, “Lao- 
Lo I do not you remember that you arc in the 
presence of a mandarin 1 ” “ Oh papa ! there arc 
several not far off ; arc there not, Min-Psi 1” said 
the child, “but is anyone so good as Tsing^Ti is? 
It is impossible not to admire his beautiful dress, 
now we are in a part of the palace w^herc we may 
admire anything we like.” The Emperor seated 
himself, and waving his hand,, the children bowed 
gracefully. Bo waved his hand a second time, 
and Fo-Kien made two steps toward Rao Fa, who 
made likewise two steps toward him. He then 
made another step, slightly bending ; the princess 
had no other steps to make, but inclined her head 
Bomewhat lower, so that her hand came forward a 
littltt The imperial prince supported her arm 
above the wrist, and she was seated. Min-Psi too 
performed with equal grace and gravity the same 
duties toward Lao-Lo, who looked as diffident as 
if she had never seen him until then. He, being 
the younger, bowed twice before Her, which salute 
Bhe returned by oflening her hand each time. On 
this occasion her brow camg,a little forward, and, 
MB was required by the ceremonial, much to Min- 
Pai 8 contentment, her lips were quite closed. He 


difference, and her eyes looked tenderly upon the 
court-ly child. 

There are many, in the Celestial Empire itself, 
to whom those statutes of the imperial court 
are unknown, although they have regulated 
the movements of each successive dynasty three 
thousand years. Hence that polish which is 
proof against contact ; hence that lofty urbanity 
ill every member of it which separates them 
wid^y from all otlier potentates ; hence that gen- 
tleness and obliging demeanour which render 
domestic offence impossible, and throw additional 
charms over every affection and every endearment. 
No unkind, no unpleasant word ever was uttered 
in these ohaitbers ; where the wisdom of royalty, 
receiving fresh tributes in almost every centurj^ 
from inborn sages, has given form and substance 
to fairer imager^ than poets and visionaricH have 
dreamed. No duties are so punctilious as to be 
troublesoiiie to a well-regulated mind, which 
alway.s finds complacency and satisfaction in exe- 
cuting perfectly the most complex and difficult; 
while rudeness can never do enough for its grati- 
fication, and grows continually more uneasy and 
untoward. I say these things, because what I am 
writing may, peradventure, be carried by ships 
into lands where such reflections have seldom 
fallen, and where scratches and buffets are thought 
more natural than courtesies and caresses. 

I related to the imperial children much of what 

had seen in the several countries of my voyage. 
“ But cV> tell them a few tricks of the sorcerer,” 
said his majesty, “ and what are called the mys- 
teries.” Accordingly I began. Their laughter 
was interrupted by qintstions, and their questions 
by laughter ; for both were permitted in the small 
'iffrary. One absurdity struck Po-Kien particu- 
larlyjJ it related to numerals. The princesses sate 
with* their eyelids raised, perhaps in doubt of my 
correctness, cither as to judgment or to fact : 
Min-Psi counted his finders, first on one hand and 
then on the other, and looked hard at me; I 
fancied he was uneasy. Fo-Kien asked me whe- 
ther the Knglish too believed in this, being thought 
such good accountants. My reply was, that, 
'Although they had rejected, in great measure, 
the practice of Christianity, yet they retained the 
dogmas; and this among the rest.” 

' I wonder >ihen,” said he, “ that the merchants 
of Canton do not often sell their tobacco for opium, 
and a pound for a quintal, since they appear to he 
ignoipiit both of substances artd numbers. 1 do 
not wonder they arc so cheated by those who ma- 
nage their affairs at home as wc hear they are.” 

“Methinks,” said his majesty, “they must 
nevertheless have some calculators among them,^' 
else how could they become such good astrono- 
mers 1 ” 

' I have heard,” said Lao-Lo, “ that these astro- 
nomers pick up stars every day like cockle-shells.^ 
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Tell lie about it, good Tsing-Ti ! can it be true ? I fied by reminding them of their hunger, and wai 
^7hat can they do ’^Itli so many ? must not they assured, 

leave them where they find them ? are they noi ‘ This is not the time.’* 


all in the sky ? " 

"Excepting some few/' said Min^Pai, "that fall 
into the canals.*' 

His majesty the Emperor was graciously pleased 
to inquire of me wliether the English retained the 
same confidence as formerly injudicial astronomy. 
I acknowledged my ignorance of the fact, whether 
they were stationary in that science, or had latterly 
made any improvements in it. 

" Certain it is,’* said I, " that, under the gui- 
dance of Ihe stars, they are steadfast in their obser- 
vance of lucky days.” 

“ Tt is only grown-up men that ever see unlucky 
ones,” said Min-Psi, " unless it rains.” 

A soft vibration of a gong was audible in ihe 
corridor. The children rose from ‘^their scats, 
performing the same ceremonies as before, each 
saying, in turn, after a pause, 

" May Tsing-Ti be blessed wlYh health and 
happiness !” 

Then they kissed the hand of their imperial 
father, and requested he woul'd grant them an 
appetite for their pilaw ; which his majesty most 
graciously conceded. 

‘’Go on, Tsiiig-Ti,” said his majesty, “about 
the observations of the astronomers in the White 
Island.” 

Tmn(j'Ti There is scjircely an hour in the 
twenty-four of any day throughout the twelve- 
month, on which 1 have not requested, from the 
wisest men I know among them, the solution of 
luy doubts on theological topics. Tlie answer was 
invariably, 

‘ Thin in n«t fcho fitnc for it.” 

Turning over many newspapers ... a strange im- 
proper name ! for the editors call one another rogue, 
turncoat, &c., which is no news at all, and report 
speeches made in parliament, the purport of which 
is always known beforehand, it being the cus^£|om 
for every man to carry his mind into the house, 
and his money out ... i 

Km.peror. Tsing-Ti ! Tsing-Ti ! put the hyphen 
to thy parenthesis : thou art giving me a rather 
long elucidation of what is no 7ivirs at all. 

Tsing-Ti. I received the same declaration from 
the polit.ieal leaders as from the theological. 
When a reform of any abuse was proposed, no 
denial of its existence, none of its multiplicity, 
none of its magnitude, none of its jntensity, wa.s 
re8orte<i to : the objection was, 

“ I hiH is not the time for considering it.” 

Were the people quiet, it Was a strong .subsidiary I 
were they turbulent, it was a stronger ; were they 
between both, it was the very worst season of all 
to agitate the question. 

Were the people in a state of famine, and were 
a reduction advised in the national expenditure, 
whether of sums voted for race-horses or brilliants, 
for pensions or services of plate, the adviser wm 
counter-advised not to render the people dissatis- 


In fact, the Engliah are religiously, not to say 
Biiperstitiously, scrupulous in that one matter, and 
perhaps the rather for having rejected all other 
kinds of religion : and the higher o/'ders seem to 
be more so than the lower. Tie bishops and 
chancellors sit watching for th^ auspicious hour, 
and have watched for it above half a centuiy : 
and although they declare they are tired of sitting 
and watching, and it would do their hearts good 
If they could see it, yet, in their honesty and for- 
bearance, they never have pretended or hinted 
that the discovery was made by them. Such 
patience and modesty, are unexampled. 

Emperor. Dost tliou verily think, Tsing-Ti, 
hat thc.se chancellors and bishops are in earnest 1 
Tsing-Ti. They appear so. I never heard of 
anyone among them (jaught stealing on the river, 
ir riding off with anotlier's horse or ass, or setting 
fire to houses for plunder, or infesting the high- 
road. ,, 

Eiriperor. Calm and moral as they arv,, I per- 
;eive that much more lying an|l shuffling is 
“cquircd and practised in their government than 
n mine. England is irll mercantile, from the 
binnacle of the Temple to the sewer of the Ex- 
hangc. Our dealers may be as thievish as theirs : 
ur mandarins, praised be God, are better. Al- 
hough they feel at seasons a superficial itch for 
ucre, they are not. blotched and buboed with its 
pestilence : they do not lead their children to be 
d out of the platters of the poor, nor make the 
eitizens, who have idols of theil* own, worship 
theirs, and pay for it. 

His majesty then roseVrom his seat, wiped his 
iiioufh, and went away. 

FOURTH AUDIENCE. 

The third audience may appear to have been 
shorter than the first, but in fact, was longer by 
much. ' The imperial children asked me such a 
variety of questions, which I think it unnecessaiy 
to repeat, and made such a variety of remarks on 
my answers, that the hour allotted for their pas* 
time in the small library wore insensibly away. 
They puzzled me, as children often ao, and made 
me wish they would have turned their inquiries 
toward the sea, or toward men and manners, or 
toward anything intelligible and instructive. His 
majesty too puzzled me almost as much as they 
did. 

However, on this my fourth audience, he^re- 
w'arded me amply for every toil and perplexity. 
The first words he uttered were, that he admir^ 
judgment and ingenuity, in passing through 
so many lanes anc^turning so many comers, with- 
out a rip or a soil on my garmqjjt. He was gra- 
ciously pleased to jidd, that he would never have 
allowed any other thah myself to displi^ before 
his children such fantastic mysteries ; that, how- 
ever, I had gone far enough into them to disgust 
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Uk mgenuouB mind with their darknet^s and don- 
blings^andto render a lover of truth well contented 
with the simple institutions of his forefathers. 

* children/' said his majesty, will disdain 
to persecute even the persecutor, but will blow 
away both his fury and his fraudulence. The 
philosopher whom my house respects and venc- 
X'ates, Kong-Jti'Tsi, is never misunderstood by the 
Attentive student of hi8»doctrines ; there is no con- 
tradiction in theid, no exaction of impossibilities, 
nothing above our nature, nothing below it. The 
most vehement of his exhortations is to industry 
and concord, the severest of his denunciations is 
against the self-tormentor, vice. He entreats us 
to give justice and kindness a fair trial as coiiduc- j 
tresses to happiness, and only to abandon them 
when they play us false. He assures us that every 
hour of our existence is favourable to the sow ing or 
the gathering of some fruit ; and that sleep and 
repose are salutary repasts, to be enjoj^ed at stated j 
times, and not to be long iifdulged nor frequently | 
repeated. He is too honourable to hoI(^out bribes, 
too gentle to hold out threats ; he says only, 

* satisfy iyour conscience ; and yo8 will satisfy 
your God.’ But antecedently to the satisfaction 
of this conscience, he takes care to lf)ok into it . 
minu'ely, to see that it lj|iugs comm odiously and ' 
lightly on the breast, that all its parts be sound, ' 
and all its contents in order, that it be not con- 
tracted, nor covered with cobwebs, nor crawled 
over with centipedes and tarantulas.” 

Emperor. I am so well satisfied with thy prudence 
and delicacy, 0 Tsing-Ti, in the explanation of 
things ludicrous and ferocious, that I do not only 
grant unto thy father, Nun-Pek, w^ho is dead, a title 
of nobility, making him mandarin of the first class, 
but likewise the same to^hy grandfather who died 
long before ; so much hast thou merited from me ; 
*d so jnueh have they merited who begat fece. 
hy gra.n(ifather’B name I well remember was . . 
Tsintj-TL Pch-Nun; may it please your majesty I 
Emperor. Who else could have been the grand- 
ther of Tsing-Ti 1 Prom this moment he has 
yellow slippers on his feet, and he makes BUt one 
prostration in my presence. And now inform me 
in what manner do the kings of the^White Island 
mark the deserts of their subjects. 

I bowed my head several times before the 
throne, to collect from my memory as much of 
this matter as was deposited within it. At last 
I said, 

** 0 Emperor ! light of the East ! since nobody 
in England is fond of talking of another’s deserts, ' 
here my store of intelligence is scanty ; and the 
kin^ of the country seems to have found himself 
in the same penury. For it is i^ot the custom of j 
his mandarins to approach him with such narra- 1 
tlons ; and none are proposed to his majesty as 
worthy of advancement to high offices, or even 
of bearing such titles as exalt them a span above 
the common claiB^ of citizens, unless they have 
slain ma]||f or ruined many^ suefi are soldiers and 
lawyers.'’ 

Emperor. No quieter ornament of his countiy. 


none whom future ages will vcnenruc, must raUe 
up his head in his own? Is this thy meaning? 
He may irrigate the garden of genius ; he may 
delight in the fruits that will grow from it ; he 
may anticipate with transport the day when his 
enemy’s children, united with his own, shall re- 
pose undei the tree he has planted : glory never 
breaks in upon his labour; applause never dis- 
turbs his meditations ! Is that the state of Eng- 
land ? Tell me ; how could these lawyers find 
admittance to the king? Have they nothing to 
do in their tribunals? Will nobody employ them? 

Tsing-Ti. Not only do they find admittance, 
but they come near enough his person to throw 
some sacred dust in his eyes out of eerbiin ancient 
parchments. When they have done this, tiioy tie 
his hands behind liim, loosing him only when he 
has given them titles for themselves and children, 
who are alfcl) created great lawyers under the 
royal signet. 

Mmperor. Art thou mad, 'IVing-Ti ? 

Tsing-Ti 1 tit) ugh t I was; but the madness, 
I was glad to find, was merely reflected. 

Emperor. The kings of England do this? they 
reward the childr(fii for being begotten by clever 
fellows? and never for making them? Nowin- 
deed may wc believe that the soles of tlieir feet 
arc opposed to the soles of ours. Didst thou tell 
me they delegate to their servants the granting 
of distinctions to worthless men ? 

T'sing-Ti. Too true, in eleven instances out of 
the dozen. 

Emperor. Well then may the English be called 
regicides ; for he who lowers the kingly character 
spills the most jjrccious blood of his king. Go 
home: 1 must ponder on these subjects. Mclhinks 
I have caught thy old sea-sickness, my head turns 
round so, and everything seems so disproportioned 
and confused. • 

• • FIFTU AUDIKHOK. 

Oy my return the following day, his majesty 
took my»8leevc between the tips of his imperial 
thumb and finger, and ^id blandly, “ Thou, being 
in tby heart a Christian, shalt now enter more 
deeply with me on that religion. Albeit, I see 
nothing but a quagmire in it, bearing unwhole- 
some weeds on the surface, and unfathomable mud 
within. Another swarm of insects hath recently 
been hatched on it, some of which, my manda- 
rins inform me, have been blown over into Can- 
ton. They stvle themselves Qood^m'ws-mongerB. 
By the accounts 1 have received of them, they 
resemble a jar of tamarinds with little pulp and 
no sugar. I apprehend they will do small credit 
to thtir master in heaven.” 

Tsing-Ti. Wliose blessed name, 0 Emperor! be 
praised for ever. He came before the arrogant, 
firm in meekness. He said, “Abstain from 
violence, abstain from fraud : be continent, b^ 
pure, be patient : love one another.” 

Emperor. How happy would men be univer- 
sally, if they observed these precepts ! Idfe would 
bring few wishes, death few fears. Wc shouJd 
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come nnd go, jocund as children entei and leave f conversed an hour together with poet or phUoBO* 
■* puxien, entering it to play in and leaving it toj pber ; many for days and nights with gnmesters 
fdoop. Alas ! they do not toil to earn repose at* and other pickpockets, especially the king now 
the day's end : but the whole occupation of their reigning. 

existence is to make tlic last hour solicitous and Emperor. I have heard some such reports : 1 
restless. have also heard that there are fewer of like 


We arc friends, Tsing-Ti ! for we both have 
listened to the words of wisdom, ami in youth, 
and together. Recollections such as these unite 
the high and the humble, and make benevolence 
grow up even where the soil is sterile. Sterile it 
is not with thee; but yielding a hundredfold. 
Come then freely to me every day, as thou wert 
wont formerly, and let us exchange, what alone 
can make both of us the richer, our thouglits and 
knowledge. Thou hast travelled afar, and art 
master of many things which none have laid 
before me. I will turn them over, partly for 
curiosity and partly for acquisitionji like those 
who enter the house of the jeweller. 

I am wearied with the inconsistencies snd 
shocked at the irreligion of the.' islanders. At 
some future time I may perhaps have leisure 
and patience to examine them more minutely. 
At present I am more (lesiroutif to take a view of 
their literature. My father of blessed memory 
planted poetry in their island ; docs it flourish ? 

Tfsing-Ti. From the specimens I piirclnised, it 
appears to me, 0 Emperor ! that the English may 
become poets, and reach nearer to the perfection 
of the Chinese than any people of the West ; for I 
I observe that a greater number of their verses 
end ill monosyllables. 

Einj^eror. Indeed ! are they arrived at that ? | 
Bring me to-morrow a few of the least heavy 
from among thy volumes, ami such as by their 
nature may, with skilful comments, be the most { 
intelligible to me. At the same time thou wilt 
be able to render me some uc<'.ouut. of those who 
road their verses at the king’s bedside. 

Tsiiig-TL His majesty is a sound sleeper: none i 
are called in. 

Emperor. At his table then. 

Tsmg-Ti. None recite verses there. The fic- 
tions of poetry are not exactly those which find 
the readiest admittance into the palaces of the 
West. The ornaments of style and composition 
arc thought in England to denote a vacant mind. 
If flowers exhale their fragrance from a silver 
vase, the English doubt at once whether it is 
silver. Their princes are no cultivators of poetry 
and eloquence ; which is the more remarkable, 
as they are fanciers of old porcelain, and can dis- 
tinguish and estimate it almost as correctly as our 
best dealers. They are likewise so judicious in 
paintings, that they invariably buy from Hutch 
artists such pieces as bear the nearest affinity to 
ours. 

Emperor. Then, by degrees, Tsing-Ti, their 
ftails will lengthen and their feet contract. We 
shall be all one people, as the oldest sages have 


character in the island than on the continent. 

Tdrvg-Ti. The English, although they have 
lost their religion, are still in many of their 
dealings the most honest and abstinent people in 
the world. I have walked by the side of a canal 
in the vicinity of the capital, and I have seen 
rats, cats, dogs, veiy delicate sucking kittens, 
and the teuderest plumpest puppies, and even flue 
long snakes, green and yellow, of several pounds 
each, enough to give an appetite to an opium- 
eater at day-break. I have seen them, sire, 
killed upon the banks, without a man or a woman 
or a child to guard them : and I have waited in 
vain, for hours together, in the hope of making 
a contract for a quota*^ cf the stock, the proprietor 
never appearing. In some instances it has hap- 
pened that, tliey remained there until they rotted. 
Such is the fci tility of soil, and the scatltaness of 
population in proportion to it. Even frogs are 
neglected a’, articles of luxury. 1 have noticed 
some lying dead by th^ side of ditches, having 
been stoned by peasants, who would have been 
banished to the cxiremity of the earth for attempt- 
ing to kill a graiiivorous bird, or for stealing a 
sour apple. 

Emperor. Do the English offer up sour apples 
in sacrifice? do they worship birds? 

Tsing-Ti. In public, no : what they may do 
privately, in the present state of religion among 
i tlicm, it is difficult for a traveller to ascertain. 
Certainly they think differently on these subjects 
from what we read in the history of more ancient 
nations which w’^orshipped brute animals. These 
selected for preservation the creatures that bene- 
fited the husbandman, by devouring the reptiles 
and insects, or by rendering him some other good 
service. The English nobles preserve foxes, that 
kill hu^riambs ; liares, pheasants, partridges, that 
consume his corn ; and, instead of remunerating 
him for exteipninating the pests of agriculture, 
confiscate his property, condemn him to die of 
famine, or, when the sentence is mildest, remove 
him for ever from that land which he has 
enriched with the sweat of his brow. 

Emperor. Tsing-Ti ! it was in a moment of 
irritation, it was when the rebels had sorely 
vexed me, that 1 was malicious enough to think 
of sending such Christians as these among the 
Tartars. 

Tsing-Ti. On the imperial footstool I lay the 
few pieces of poetry I have collected in England. 
Wishing to procure some specimens of elegant 
handwriting, I went to my tailor and intreatedhis 
recommendation^ It was not particularly for his 
honesty that I selected him, b\it beoause I had 


foretold. found him the mdst ac^ite reasoner I ha4dfnet with. 

Tmnfpn, Alas, sire! the youngest will never My first acquaintance was contracted with him by 
live to see that day. No sovran in England ever desiring him to mend a rent in my dress. It 
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' ftppeftTQd to me that his charge was exorbitant, 
1 ^ I asked him whether he did not think the 
same. 

" Certainly I do/’ replied he. 

" But, my fnend, the price of a new vest would 
not exceed this demand.” 

** Certainly not,” replied he, with equal calmness. 
** To cut tUh thing short, as we tailors are fond 
of doing,” said he before I could go on, ‘'it is an 
easier matter te make than to mend ; try at a 
speech, tiy at a teacup, try at a wife.” 

“ Excuse me,” answered I, “ we may have trials 
enough in this world without that/’ and gave 
him the sum demanded. He told me to take 
his arm (a strange unwieldy custom of the 
English), and conducted me into an alley, where 
I found a middle-aged mdn, in a grey coat, em- 
ployed in transcribing what he told us w'cre 
sermons. 

Emperor. Hold, Tsing-Ti ! What species of 
poetry may that be 1 • * 

Tsing-Ti. None whatever, 0 Emperor! but 
religious oxhoriations, religious explanations, or 
religiouif damnations, for they dll come under 
these three heads. * 

Emperor. And pretty bulky head| too. 

Tsing-Ti. The grey-(^ated man was sedulous 
in transcribing them from printed books, into a 
book covered with black. He told me that no 
other colour was serviceable in church (church 
means pagod), and that it would be shameful for 
a preacher, expositor, exhorter, or damner, to 
preach another man’s words without making it 
appear that they were his own. He was to receive 
a dollar for each sermon, from a priest who had 
three livings. 

Emperor. Tsing-Ti ! ^o the rogues pretend to 
have found out the Eludr ? Three livings ! one 
man hold three livings! Have I any horsey that 
can e& in any three of my stables at a time 1 
Have I any that can ^ny me along three roads 
at once ) It is difficult for the best and wisest 
man to perform his duty of exhortation and 
admonition to the near and to the fear how 
then shall he perform it to the distant and the 
many? 

Tsing-Ti. Those about the king have sons and 
brothers, of whom it is easier to make priests 
than to mak# poets, and who would rather receive 
twenty thousand golden pieces annually, than the 
tw o-hundredth part only. 

Emperor. If this immense wealth belongs to 
certain families, as appears to be the case, yet the 
king might command them to expend a portion 
R on canals and roads, or, if there are any poor 
in the country, on the poor. 

Tsing-Ti. A tenth of the produce of the land, 
and of all the money spent on it in manure and 
culture (for these are considered as nothing by the 
priesthood), ia paid annually to\he successors of 
the Christians. *Out of which tenth, anciently, 
aicmiih jras set apart b^the Christians for the 
maintenaiiee of the poor. No law whatever has 
Mienated this portion from its destination. There- 


fore on all benefices, which have not regularly 
paid it, there exists a just debt of the arrears. 

This statement was submitted to the consider 
ation of the kings ministers, and farthermorc 
that parliament should be called upon to enforce 
it. The ministers, who courted the people where 
the courtship was uncostly, were veiy disdainful 
against the author of the proposal, and declared 
that he was no better than a robber. 

Emperor. Could that be their real objection to 
him? 

Tsing-Ti. They declared him a robber who 
would plunder their relatives of their possessions, 
aiHl their children of their inheritance. 

Emperor. Perhaps he was as they said : for 
robbers are clear-sighted, as we find in cats, rats, 
weasels, and tlio like. And it is not probable 
that there should be in the country any notorious 
one quite uAiknown to them. 

Tsing-Ti. It was found, on examination, that 
h« had only robbed himself ; to which they, reco- 
vering their cdUrtesy, said he was very welcome. 

Emperor. I do not wonder that they are loth 
to alienate the rich poHsessions of the crown, 
which it appears they share, under the pretext of 
religion. 

Tsing-Ti. This is not the pretext : .the pretext 
is, that they can not in their consciences bear to 
Jiear of organic changes. Such is the expression : 

1 am unable to divine what it means. 

Emperor. Tsing-Ti ! is it then so long since 
thou leftest thy country ? hast thou quite forgotten 
thy music? Dost not thou remember that the 
organ creaks and grunts, when the foot presses 
the pedal and the wind has no direction ? But ' 
organic chaises, as the afiected fools call them, 
require skilful hands ; if they have not them, let 
them get up and give the seat to tliose who have, 
Tsing-Ti. Sire I tie instrument is a noble one. 
Obi^ren and madmen have played upon it, and 
ifs treasure of rich tones lies within it still. Not 
a we is impaired ; not a key is loosened ; but 
there are impudent idlers, who insist on putting 
their hats and gloves on it ; and the audience, 
ere long, will throw uiem over the rails of tho 
gallery. 

Emperor. Tliat were violent ; let them promote 
them, by an elevation of the foot, quietly down- 
stairs, and break no bones. 

Thy estimate of the sacerdotal domains, and 
royalties annexed to them, must be eironcous. 

Tsing-Ti. May it please your majesty ! on this 
subject my information, 1 venture to affirm, is 
both ample and correct. There are yet remaining 
in the White and the Green Island, a dozen of 
priests each of whom receives a larger sum than 
all the poets and philosophers of both united have 
received in two thousand years. 

Emperor. Prodigious ! computing that one 
thousand years have produced one philosophd^ 
and one poet. 

Tsing-Ti. A priest of the first order, on which 
it is not incumbent either to preach or sing, 
either to pray or curse, receives an emolument of 
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whteh theHmount is greater than the consolidated 
pav of a thousand soldiers, composing the king’s 
body-guard. 

Emperor* Did they tell thee this 1 

Tmng-Ti, They did. 

Emperor, And dost thou believe it 7 

Trinq-Ti. 1 do. 

Emperor, Then, Tsing-Ti, thou hast belief 
enough for both of us. It is not usually a kind 
of dust that travellers are apt to gather. There 
is. on the contrary, much attrition of it, in gene- 
ral. unless the wheels are guarded and greased. 

But what is the business then of these pricstsl 

Ts ng-Ti, Chiefly to lay their hands, through 
a sack, on a row of children’s heads, to keep them 
Ann and steady in the new faith. 

Emperor, I doubt whether, when the hand is 
taken off, the heads do not rise up again, like the 
keys of the organ we talked about, a^d retain as 
little of the music. He must very soon have the 
same to do over again. 

Tmng-Ti. No, no, no ; that wou^J,d spoil all. 

Emperor, This is incomprehensible ; the salary 
incredible. I am afraid, Tsing-Ti, thou hast 
set thy face against the priests, for no better rea- 
son than because thou couldst not find thy favou- 
rite Christianity among them. In what manner, 
out of what funds, and by whom, are they remu- 
nerated ? For to suppose the stout farmer will 
let them carry off his tenth sheaf, would be silly, 
let the farmer be as learned as he may in theology, 
and as zealous to promote the study of it. Come, 
tell me this, and allow them their ilcseris. 

Tsing-Ti. 0 my Emperor ! 1 do indeed, with 
all humility, still adhere to that humane and pure 
religion ; and I may peradveuture be disappointed 
and displeased at finding its place made desolate, 
its image thrown down, and wliat was erected 
for its support rendered ti;.e instrument of ’it.s 
destruction. 

The priests of the establishment which ha.^ 
been substituted for it, are not rewarded in nro- 
portiou to their learning, their virtues, their ;.eal, 
or the proficiency of those whom they instruct. 

Emperor. Bad ! bad ! bad ! how then ? 

Ttting-Ti. In proportion to the fertility of the 
land around them. 

Empei'or. There spoke the honest man, the true 
sage, the genuine Tsing-Ti. I approve of this dis- 
pensation: labour should be thus remunerated. 
Such an example, set by an order of men who are 
not always the most industrious in mind or body, 
must produce an admirable eflect or. the people. 

Tdng-Ti. They labour not, but punish the 
labour of others by severe and unrelenting exac- 
tion, In proportion as the farmer works, he ^ays 
the priest. In proportion to the one’s industry 
rise the means of the other’s idleness. Whether 
the English believe fertility to spring from the 
&ux:erdotaI presence, I have never ascertained. 
Some, I apprehend, are doubters. But this scep- 
ticism is become more dangerous than any merely 
on theological points. The performer has warmer 
partisans than the composer of the music, of which 


truly the theme is lost among fugnes and vaiia* 
tions. I would not however strip the better sort 
^f the priests of their desertsi, or call them aU 
idlers. Many are far from it, and the earth owes 
them a portion of her fruits. I myself have seen 
them diligent in clearing the fields of birds and 
vermin : I have seen several on horseback , • . 

Emperor. Priests ! priests on horseback I 

Tsing-Ti. In that posture, 0 my Emperor I have 
I seen them ; and, farthermdre, ip pursuit of wild 
animals. 

Emperor, Conscientious men ! these jat least 
would earn their stipends. 

Tsing-Ti. Even the fox hath not escaped their 
scrutiny. Some, I am told, are not afraid of 
handling a gun, and have been known to kill 
birds upon wing, at the distance of many paces. 

Emperor. Cormorants are vast and heavy birds 
but are they so tame in the north 1 and kites and 
hawks do they fly like ours ? Well, if the priests 
actually perform these things, they are more use- 
ful than I fancied. These must be of a different 
sect from those who despoil the farmer. 

Tsing-Ti. The very same. ^ 

Emperor, Ah Tsing-Ti! ah my friend I thou 
art shrewd, thou art observative ; but either thou 
hast confounded two objects, or thine eyes are not 
long enough to compre^4end at once the extre- 
mities of these strange creatures, which vary so 
widely in their parts. 

[Thus spake the Emperor, and it was my duty to 
be in the wrong]. 

Emperor, I tell thee plainly, 0 Tsing-Ti ! that 
1 was puzzled Low to sow dissensions among the 
TarUr tribes, unless I could introduce Christianity 
among them. But thy discourse hath convinced 
me that, weakened as it is in virulence, enough 
of it remains in Europe tb serve my purposes, if 
I they should rise up again in arms. It will be 
' worth my while to order a cargo by the neat East 
India fleet. I will breathe upon these trouble- 
some marauders such a blast from that quarter, 
as shall cover and hide for ever the names of Ehn- 
Bi-Chap^ Chin-Ki-Se-Han.* What an advan- 
tage to our Celestial Empire, not only to abolieh all 
I combination and concord from the tents of onr 
enemy, but likewise to decimate his cavalry, his 
curds, and whey ; to throw the soldier out of the 
stirrup, and toss the priest into it Thou shalt 
indulge in thy own fancier and none shall ever 
molest thee, for thou art kind and quiet. Chris- 
tianity makes such men even better than they 
were before. Like wine, it brings out every 
humour. The ferocious it renders more ferocious, 
the exacting more exacting, the hypocritical more 
hypocritical, the austere more austere'; and it 
lays more graceftilly on the gentle breast the 
folded hands of devotion. Such are the observur 
tions of our forefathers on the Jesuits and their 
disciples, whose < religion (they pretended) was 
founded on Christianity. I know not whether, 
in theirs, there were mpre than four things which 

* Kouli Khan and Gengla Khan. 
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diverged from it : they lied, they sought riches, 
they persecuted, and they murdered.# These are 
the principal divergences from the ordinances*of 
Christ ; several others were proved against them, 
hut rather as private men thah as a public body, 
and prevalent in other religions to nearly the same 
extent. I never could discover how long the 
Christianecontinued in tiny part of Europe. In 
Asia the habits and institutions of men are of 
much longer juration : there, in one extremely 
small part indeed, we know from good authority, 
it existed (we can not say flourished) about six 
centuries. Bveiy other had lasted longer, and 
that which succeeded it has continued double 
the time, and with much less deviation. 

Tsing-Tu Yet a purer law was never laid 
down, gentler maxims never inculcated, better 
example never given. 

Emperor. How then could the religion pass 
away so soon 1 

Tamj’Ti. For those. Very reasons. Religions 
may differ, but priests are similar in all countries. 
They will have blood, they will Uhve mysteries, 
they ^11 have money; they will threaten, they 
will persecute, they will command. • 

Emperor. Not here. 

Tsing-Ti. For wh^ch reason the empire has 
lasted long; fathers, and princes who resemble 
them, are respected ; and the nation, though sur- 
rounded by barbarians, by predatory and warlike 
tribes, has enjoyed more peace and prosperity than 
any other. Industry and quiet, charity and hospi- 
tality, cleanly and frugal habits, arc always in 
exact proportion to the poverty and paucity of 
the priesthood. This is the only important truth 
1 have learned with certainty in my travels. 

Emperor, Strange indeed ! that neither Eng- 
lish nor Americans •have betrayed the secret, 
that Christianity was extirpated from ^ among 
thea ^ 

Taing-Ti. The establislmient or abolition of a* 
religion, is a less matter in the view of an Ame- 
rican, than the sowing of a corn-field, or the 
killing of a snake. The English have Jietter rea- 
sons for their silence. The Christian priests had 
rich possessions : people still dress and read and 
preach like them, and call thems^ves by the name, 
and drag any man into arcourt of justice who says 
they are n%t Christians. They hold the lands of 
the^ ancient priests on this tenure ; which priests, 
before they were ejected, made a joke of the voca- 
tion, aa they called their trade ; but ejection is a 
bitter antidote to jocularity. 

Emperor, I do not wonder that those who occupy 
the places of the priests, and dress and speak like 
them, should be angry at being called by any other 
name than that under which they hold their pro- 
perty : my wonder is, why the conditions should 
have been imposed, since the nation has no taste 
for any particle of the old religion. 

THng-Tu 9here are some occasions on which 
it is thought decorous relax a little in the per- 
tinacity of adherence to the name. For instance, 
they do not expect you to call them by it, and are 


almost angry if you do, when they arc dancing or 
drinking or dicing, or riding in pursuit of foxes, 
or occupied in the humaner recreation of unap- 
propriated girls, of which there are as many in 
the streets of London, as we hear there are of dogs 
unappropriated in Stamboul. 

Emperor. Well governed and abundant country 
must be Turkey, wherein even the poor can see 
dogs about the streets, and yet abstain from 
filching a cutlet or an ear. 

Taing^Ti. The dogs must be very old and thin, 
or the Turks must fear that poison has been given 
them by the Franks; for human forbearance 
hath its limits, and Hunger hears neither Ulemah 
nor Kadi. 

Emperor. As thou didst not travel far beyond 
the limits of London, which, according to the 
map laid at the feet of my father by Mak ArTni, 
the mandarin, occupies only a small portion of 
the British isles . . but first, is that true ? 

, Taing-TL Perfectly. 

Emperor. ask the question, because a French- 
man would persuade my minister, in the name of 
His Most Christian Majesty, that although Lon- 
don is nearly the whole of Britain, and encroaches 
far upon Ireland, yet it might be contained in the 
court-yard of His Most Christian Majesty, Lu Is 
the Eighteenth. 

Tfdng-Ti. No, nor in his belly, capacious as he 
was, and worthy of reigning. But the French 
have always undervalued the English, since the 
English conquered and rendered thorn tributary ; 
and the Englishman has always looked up to the 
Frenchman, since he threw the Frenchman down 
and tied his wrists behind him. 

Sjgnperor. I was about to ask thee whether thou 
art quite Certain, 0 Tsing-Ti, that some latent 
spark of Christianity may not possibly be found 
under the ashes, cn the remoter parts of the 
country. 

^Taing-Ti. I have heard it, and do believe it. 
f Emperor. Imaginest thou that thou const com- 
jmtate, by approximation, the number of Chris- 
tians now existing in the world ? 

Taing-Ti. I believe^henumbor of Christians in the 
world is about the same as the number of Parsecs. 
These two religions are the purest in existence. 
That of the Parsees was always good, always rigo- 
rously observed ; and those who followed it were 
always temperate, hospitable, and veracious. .It 
does not appear that the followers of the Christian 
were remarkable for these qualities, first or last ; 
yet certairily they were much better than those 
who have succeeded to their houses and dresses, 
and who (in England at least) seize for their own 
what the Christian priests gave partly to the 
infirm, partly to the poor, partly to the traveller, 
and partly to the stranger. Before I had heard of 
the revolution in religion, my heart bounded at 
the pleasure I expected to communicate, in talAng 
a frugal repast with a minister of Christ. I de- 
sired the captain, who was much my friend, to con- 
duct me, not mentioning to him the purport of my 
visit, and happy to hear that he must return when 
k2 
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he had knocked at the door for me, I being un- 
willing to trouble the religious man with a second 
guest, who was neither poor nor a str^inger in the 
land. A female of pleasurable aspect opened the 
door, and complimented me on my facility in the 
language, and examined my dress not less atten- 
tively with her hands than her eyes. Her master 
heard her, and cried ** What the devil does that 
fellow want ? looking at me all the while. 

" I am come,” said I, to break bread with thee, 
0 minister of Christ ! ” 

Tlise ! ” cried he, with anger and disdain : for 
in England and France every man mu.st be ad- 
dressed as four or five ; in other parts of Europt, 
as a young lady. He took me violently by the 
collar and threw me out of the house ; and a few 
minutes afterward a more civil person came up to 
me, desiring me to follow him, and to answer for 
myself before a justice of the peace. rMy heart 
again bounded : what delightful words, justice f 
•peace! I told him I had no complaint to makq. 

Come along,” said he ; and I rf«oiccd at hia 
earnestness. I was brought before a member of 
parliament, whose father (I heard) was as famou.s 
for flogging boys, as the member- is for torturing 
men. He heard me without deigning to answer ; 
and said to my conductor, 

“ Take the fellow to the treadmill.” 

I do not regret my inability to give an account of 
this place, since it appears to be a place of punish- 
ment. At the door I met my captain, who was 
introducing another inmate for theft. He asked 
me what I was doing there. I replied that I be- 
lieved I was about to have the honour of dining 
there with a member of the church, and a mem- 
ber of the parliament ; the dignity of the latter 
having been imparted to me on the fbad. After 
some explanation from me in the presence of the 
miller, he prevailed on that >vorthy tradesman to 
allow me a chair in his parlour, and, in about an 
hour, returned with an elderly man, also a niefn-' 
her of parliament, who heard me in my defeif^e, 
and laughed heartily. In fine, 1 was constraiimd 
to order my dinner in another place, having first 
thanked the captain, and dkpressed a wish that 
we might meet again. 

'‘Not here, I hope, Mr. Tsing-Ti!” said my 
friend : " I like dancing upon my own deck better 
than upon yon fellow’s.” He shook my hand, and 
went away : I never saw him after. 

Emperor, I wonder the King of England does 
not introduce a few specimens of better precepts 
and better religions. If he ha.s nei er heard of 
ours, and those of Thibet, there are some veiy 
excellent in his own dominions of India. 

Tsi?ig-Ti. The people about bis late miy€^ty 
frightened him; telling him that, if he pulled 
down an altar at the extremity of his kingdom, 
his throne would fall at the same moment, and 
thidtke would fracture a thigh at the least. This 
was whispered to me ; so was what shall follow. 
Being corpulent, as becomes his station, he 
greatly dreaded a broken thigh, and paid seve- 
ral carpenters, whom he maintained in an old 


chapel, to knock nails eveiy year into the aliare 
throughout the country, and to lay their rules 
Stoutly, and occasionally their hammers, on the 
backs of those people who would over-curiously 
try whether the said altars are uprigW, and what 
timber they are made of. The carpenters are at 
once the greatest chatterers and the greatest 
rogues in the whole community, and* enjoy the 
privilege of exemption from the payment of thMr 
debts. 

Emperor. From what province arc they 1 

Tsiing-Tl From all : every city sends to the 
old chapel, for the king’s service, those whom the 
citizens are afraid to trust for mutton and beef, or 
to leave too near their wives and daughters, 
making each one promise he will furnish them 
with nails and chips, and little reflecting that 
for every nail they must give an iron-mine, and 
for every chip a forest. At last the king’s ma- 
jesty chose a proper fellow to superintend his bu- 
siness. A clamorous old, ringleader, who worked 
upstairs, was desired to walk down. He begged, 
with tears in iiis eyes, permission to stay half an 
hour longer, and spent it in picking up pins on 
the floor. Unbending his back from thi^^abo- 
rioua functioij, he groaned heavily, went home, 
and prevailed bn his wife, after a long entreaty, to 
promise him two sheep-tails to sit upon, as he l^d 
been used to a cushion of wool. His wife bought 
only one sheep-tail, apprising him that, cutting 
it cleverly through the middle, it would serve the 
purpose of two. He threw up his eyes to heaven, 
and thanked God for inspiring her to save the 
family from ruin', when his Noughts were dis- 
tracted by his tribulations. Carpenters, who 
formerly were criers in the courts, were clamorous 
in their assembly. An old soldier walked among 
them with the look of aii eagle : he made no 
replj', but (it is reported) he opened a drawer, 
and showed them a Peruvian glue, admilable 
I for sticking lips together : the very sight of 
it draws them close. He has promised to all 
those who work under him a continuance of 
their wn^yes, but threatens the refractoiy with 
dismissal. 

Emperor. I fancied the English were intract- 
able and courageous, 

Tsing-Ti. To others.^ Dogs know that dogs 
have sharp teeth, and that calves ha^e flat ones. 
The man who has the purse in his own fist, has 
the sword in his servant’s. 

Emperor. Proverbs, 0 Tsing-Ti! prove one 
man wise, but rarely make another so. Expe- 
rience, adversity, and affliction, impress divine 
lessons deeply. ^ , 

Tsing-Ti. Then the English are the most 
learned people upoft earth. Those they have con- 
quered leave the table of the conquerors without 
bread and salt upon it; those they have protected 
strip off them the<4ast shirt ; and, while they sit 
and scratch their shoulders, they«agree to praise 
in letters of gold, and oq monuments of marble, 
the wisdom of such as misguided, and the inte- 
grity of such as ruined them. 
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SIXTH AUWBNOB. * 

• 

Em/peror, I am curious of any fresh and certain 
information; about a country which appears to be 
separated from others more widely in character 
than in locality. Hay we not surmise, that a 
fragment of a star hath dropped, with two or three 
of its inhjfl)itJints. on this part of our globe { 

Tsing-Ti. Highly probable. Even yet there 
appears a strange disinclination in the English to 
associate with those of other regions. Their 
neighbours meet a foreigner with a smile and a 
salutation : the English withdraw from him st:ir- 
ing and frowning, as if the fright of the fall were 
recent, and the intent of the stranger worse than 
uncertain. The rest of the Europeans give indi- 
cations of good will or good manners, by an em- 
.bracc, or an interchange of the hand, or by inser- 
tion of their noses into that portion of the hair 
which grows between th<^ ear and the chin, and 
which, being to them what the interior of the Uil 
is to dogs, they nourish for that purpose. You 
must bruise an EngliBhmar#s face into the figure 
and dimensions of a football, ere he can^ discern 
to his satisfaction that he ought to recognise you 
as a friend. To this obliquity arid perversity I 
must -attribute it, that every ordinance of Jesus 
Christ hath been cast aside by him, having first | 
usct^rtained the fact, that every one hath been j 
Thus •rejected, on tlie autliority of a public j 
preacher. He sat in a sort of tub or barrel, over 
which was suspended by a chain (not without 
some support from the hinder part of the barrel) 
the cover of a wine-press, at the height of about 
two feet above his liead. lie smiled at his audi- 
tors ; called them his brothers, though there were 
before him more of ^he female sex than of tho 
male ; and assured them that, according to the 
Boo^, of Glad Tidings, the greater part cf them 
must inevitably go to the devil, and gnash their 
teeth eternally. Upon which, he and his audience 
began to sing and ogle ; and I saw among them 
several sets of teeth which 1 thought too pretty 
for their destination ; and several mouflia, on the 
contrary, which never could pay the penalty de- 
nounced. A young person sat J)cside me beat- 
ing time, but beating it where it was impossible 
she should hear it, and seeming to provoke an ac- 
companiment. A sallow man under the preacher, 
a man with watery eyes, not unlike a duck’s in 
form and colour, and with nostrils opening and ' 
shutting, and with a mouth semicircular in front, ^ 
and drawn upward at the corners, caught me by 
the elbow as I left the temple, and told me the 
libourer was worthy of his hire. I did not com- 
prehend his meaning, and ]^rhaps might have 
stared at him for an explanation, when an agricul- 
turist came up between us, to whom I bowed, and 
said, « He means you.” Thg agriculturist made 
me no answe^ but said to the other, ** He looks 
like a Dutch sailor in his holiday suit.” And 
turning to me, Master, I say, tip him five shil- 
lings ; he comes but once a quarter, and damns 
the parish, he and his parson, at a reasonable 


rate.” Then winking, “ If you sleep at the Green 
, Dragon, he will see that your bed is warmed to 
your wish, and sing you a stave at the opening of 
the service.” In fact, such was tho good man’s 
gratitude, he brought me his daughter at dusk ; 
which is often done in London, although not so 
often, we may suppose, as in the time of the 
Christians. 1 wish the young woman had pro- 
fited by the father’s example, and had rather 
asked for money than run off with it. 

The love of tho generous man expands and dis- 
plays itself in the sunshine of his liberality ; the 
Jove of the wise man reposes in the shade of his 
discretion. Neither of these was left to my choice; 
and, O Emperor ! friend of my youth ! I lost at 
once my money, my watch, and my silk trousers. 

Emperor. 1 can hail and rain and overflood 
with money ; Watches 1 have many as stars are in 
the firmament ; and with .silk 1 can array the 
earth, and cover the billows of the ocean. Money 
^ake thou from my coff’ers with both hands. Take 
forty-four roflbs from m 3 " closet, called the closet 
of ambergris, all worn by the members of my im- 
perial house, some by the bravest and most an- 
cient of our aifcestors, and many flowered with 
verses and proverbs. Take likewise what watches 
thou needcst and approvest, from the wall of anjr 
edifice in my gjirdens, in most of which there are 
hundreds to relieve the tiresomeness we suffer 
from the rude obstreperaiu'c of the birds iu 
spring. 

Tsing Ti. 0 Emperor! friend of my youth! 

I one watch suffices, and be it any one plain and 
' good. In tho vestments I would make a selection ; 

! not taking what the bravest or most ancient of 
I our Emperors have sanctified, nor much regarding 
; the literature impressed on them, which 1 am afraid 
i the moths may have divided into somewhat too 
; minute paragraph^! and dramatised with unne- 
' cgssary interjections. 

r ^mperor. Thou shalt then have forty-four 
j n^wer : twehty-two of them flowered with gold, 
sixteen hung with pearls, and six interwoven with 
, my father’s verses. ^ 

Tdng'Ti, These six will never wear out : the 
' others too will preserve through many ages the 
odour of my gratitude, and the richer fragrance 
of my prince’s love. 

Emperor, It is much to be regretted that the 
better religion of the English was little durable. 

Tdng-IH. Kcligions, like teas, suffer by passing 
the salt water. 

Emperor. Kong-Pu-Tsi wrote not this. 

T»ing-Ti, He wrote it not. 

Emperttr. Wrife it thou on the blank leaf at 
tbfe termination of his sayings, in that copy which 
my ancestor, Chow-Hi, of blessed memory, 
bought at the expense of a ricc-ground in Wong- 
Wa, and of the tea-cup called Chang-Chang, trans- 
parent and thin as a white rose-leaf, thougn a 
soldier’s span in diameter, and little short of a 
lawyer’s ; and so smooth, that (it is written in onr 
chronicles) flies have broken their legs in attempt* 
ing to climb it. 
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Tnng-Ti, They must hare been young ones, or 
very decrepit. 

Emperor, The chronicles of my ancestors do 
not commemorate that particular, nor offer a con- 
jecture at their ages. 

* Teing^Ti, History is much improved of late, and 
chiefly by the sedulity of the English. In Eng- 
iand we should have known all about it, to a day, 
and some duels would have been fought, and 
many calumnies and*^ curses dealt reciprocally in 
the outset. For although their denominations in 
hostility are much longer ^nd much more ponde- 
rous than ours, they cast them with great dexte 
rityand velocity. The English historians are 
double-handed. i 

Emperor. So are ours. ' 

Tsing-TL But theirs keep one hand for his- 
tory, the other for controversy ; ihe que being 
blackened with ink, the other with gunpowder. 
Their favourite words anciently were eatni and 
/lero ; the present in fashion are rofjjye and redel.' 
One of their kings ordered the bones of his ; 
fatlier's enemies to be disinterred, long after their 
burial. This monarch seems to quite more suf- 
frages from the modern historians than any other, ' 
and their works relating to his reign arc enriched ! 
with more sermons, and pleading.s, and opinions 
of counsel, and depositions of witnesses. 

Emperor. Such histories, witli their depositions, ■ 
must be as unsavoury as the oldest street in Can- i 
ton ; and, with their sermons and pleadings and ^ 
opinions, must be equally long and crooked. j 
Tsing-Ti. The English, like the ants, follow | 
one another in a regular line, through wet and 
dry, their leaders choosing in preference those j 
places which have a pungent odour. < j 

Emprror. Nay, nay, Tsing-Ti ! thou dislikest | 
them for d appointing thee iu^thy hivouritc reli- 
gion. 

Tsing-Ti. Ccrtainl}^ f do not like them tKo | 
better for it : hut 1 love my country and my em- 
peror the more when 1 return and see the tolcrC- 
lion of every sect and creed. What a strange 
institution is prevalent in Eu.'opc ! Christianity 
is known and confessed to be so excellent and 
divine a thing, that no man is permitted at once 
t.o be a Christian and to call himself so. He 
may take wliich division he likes : he may practise | 
the ordinances of Christ without assuming the | 
name, or he may assume the name on condition ; 
that he abstain from the ordinances. However, 
it is whispered that several whole f;imilies arc 
privileged, and neither deny that they are Chris- 
tians, nor abstain with any rigour from the duties | 
enjoined. I wtui but a year in the country : 1 say j 
only what I have heard. Often that which 
beautiful at a distance, loses its effect a.s we ap- 
proach it. The cloud whereon the departing sun j 
poqps his treasures, which he invests with purp^ 
and gold, and appears to lca\'e as a representative 
not unworthy of himself, fills us with gladness, 
pure and chastened, from the horizon : but is the j 
mountain it hath rested on less dreary and less 
itcrile the day after '! I was a Christian when 1 1 


quitted my native land : I return to my native 
land, and Urn a Christian. My tears fell abun^ 
daiitly, genially, sweetly, on first reading ihe ser- 
mon of the blessed Teacher to his disciples. 
How I wished to press my brow upon the herbs 
below him, in the midst of that fkithfiil and frater- 
nal multitude ! How 1 wished to huml/^e it, even 
unto the insects, and so quiet my heart for ever 
by its just abasement I 

When 1 had resided a short time in England, I 
began to suspect that some few sentences were 
interpolated by Act of Parliament ; such as, 

** If any man will sue thea at law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also.*' 

And again, speaking of prisons, 

** Thou shalt by no means come cuit thence till thou hast 
paid the uttenunst fartlUng.” 

I saw several poor soldiers in the streets, who 
had been in Egypt abouhthe time (1 suspect) when 
Christianity was hrealhing her last. They were 
holy men, hui somewhat more addicted to the 
ancient part of tli/‘ Bible than to the newer, galling 
often upon God to confound and damn this person 
and that. However they had observed with punc- 
tuality the hardest of the more recent command- 
ment.s ; which is, 

“ If thine eyo offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee; fur it is profitable fur thee that one of tliy metnbere 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee, out 
it off and oast it from thee.** 

The precept is j^lain; the reiisons, I imagine, 
are parliamentary. However, there were many 
who thought them quite sufficient, and who not 
oidy cut off the hand but the arm likewise. Won- 
derful in how short a time Lo complete a change 
was eflcc(.cd ! 

1 myself did not aim precipitately at ♦ihis 
•perfection, but, in order to be well received in 
the country, I greatly wished the favour of a 
blow on the right check. Unfortunately I got 
several on^^the left before I succeeded. At last I 
was BO happy as to make the acquisition of a most 
hearty cuff under the socket of the i^iglit eye, 
giving me all those vague colours which we Chi- 
nese reduce into regular features, or into strange 
po.sturcs of the body, by means of g[,|isses. As 
soon as I knew posilively whether my head was 
remaining on my neck or not, I turned my left 
cheek for the testimony of my faith. The assail- 
ant ciirsed me and kicked me ; the by-standers, 
instead of calling me Christian, called me Turk 
and Malay ; and, instead of humble and modest, 
the most impudent dog and devil they had ever 
set eyes upon. 1 f&Il on my knees, and praised 
God, since at last I had been admitted into so 
pure and pious a country, that even this action 
was deemed arrogant and immodest. Seeing a 
Jew on my return (as I soon found he was) who 
bad several things to sell, I asked of him whether 
he had any medicine good! for the contusion of my 
cheek-bone. 

“ Come along with me,” said he. 
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AVe entered an alley; he unlocked a door in the 
narrowest pairt of it, and conducted me to the, 
eummit of the house. His wife and children ran 
out to meet him ; and a little girl had caught him 
by the l^and before any of the party saw that a 
stranger was behind; for the stairs were narrow 
and dark. jThe exuberance of pleasure was re- 
pressed. The little girl did not loose her father’s 
band, nor did tljc mother draw her back, although 
she held her by the arm. The little girl looked 
steadfastly at me, and then loosed her father’s 
hand, and turned her back toward me, and placed 
her finger, I conjecture, to her eye. But the 
mother was excusing her dress, and her ignorance 
how to receive such a personage, when the child, 
impatient that her signs were ineffectual, cried, 
** 0 mother ! can not you see how he is bruised ? ” 

The words had scarcely escaped her lips, before 
the father brought a white liquid in a teacup, and 
said calmly, “Rachel ! putidown your hands from 
above your bead, and neither grieve nor wonder, 
but help.” I imagine I had been detained on the 
outside i)f the door, until seiTeraUthings were re- 
inoved«from the crowded and small apartn^nt, in 
which the air had by no means all the benefit it 
might hayc had from its elcvatiifn. When I 
entered it and came fully into the light, every face, 
excepting the husband's, expressed the moat tender 
pity. Rachel had scarcely touched me with the 
cooling remedy, ere she said she was .sure she hurt 
me. The little girl said to me, “ let me do it,” 
and ** It does not hurt at all. See ! 1 have put 
some on the same place in my <wv'n cheek,” and 
then whispered in the mother’s ear, “ can not you 
encourage him better '{ does he cry 1 ” 

Then escaped me those words, 0 my Emperor 
and friend ! those whith never before fell from 
me, aOid.,, which 1 do believe are original, “Yes, a 
wise »an may marry.” 

The husband did not confine his inquiries to 
the cause of what he called the quarrel : and on 
my saying that I never could have expected so 
little of commiseration, so little of assistance, from 
Christians, “ Why not,” cried he abruptly. “ Are 
Turks more crueU” “1 can not speak of the 
Turks,” said I, “ but I could wish Miat so pure and 
So pious a sect as the Christians were humaner.” 

I then began to ask questions in my turn ; cer- 
tainly not, whether he was among the professing 
or the acting ; but how long ago it was forbidden 
that the same person should be both 'I He hog-au 
to feel my head, unceremoniously, in places where 
there were no bruises, and thought it would be 
better for me to lose a little blood, as an ugly blow 
might be uhlucky to the brain. The wife made 
signs to him, but could not stop him ; and her 
anxiety that he should desist, only urged him to 
explain and defend himself. The little girl slipped 
away! 

We children of Abraham,” said he, “ have our 
Jaw and keep it ; while ^very year some new fun- 
gus, whiter or blacker, more innocent or more 
poisonous, springs from the scatterings of the old 
dunghill, forked up and Uttered and trimmed 


within the 'walls of Rome. Persecution has not 
shaken us nor our fathers : we hqld fast by thei^ 
robes, and are burnt or stoned together.” 

The wife lifted up her hands, and said nothing; 
hut a boy, about five years old, seeing her 
hands lifted up, knelt under them and asked her 
blessing : she gave it, shedding tears over him. 
The husband too himself was moved; for no- 
thing rouses the soul like another’s patient suf- 
fering. He likewise was moved ; hut less with 
tenderness than indignation. 

“ They have burned, yes,” cried lie, “ they have 
burned even such as thou art, O my Abel ! ” 

Here he entered into historical facta, so hor- 
rible and atrocious, that the princes of Europe 
thought it expedient to unite, and to exert their 
utmost authority, in order that two of the perpe- 
trators might be kept on their thrones, against 
the reclamation of their subjects ; these two 
having repeatedly committed perjury, and re- 
peatedly atteuuitcd parricide. 

Emjieror. And the other kings aided and as- 
sisted them I 

Taimyii. All, all; never were they unanimous 
before. These kings, it is reported, are of difier- 
ent sects; yet they most formally agreed, and 
most solemnly protested, tliat parricide and per- 
jury are legitimate in princes. In England there 
are some who doubt it, but tliey are deemed 
shallow and insufficient ; and though indeed they 
think more rigidly than the rest, they are called 
j fnie-thi nkers. 

Emperor, High compliment I 
I Taing^Ti. Far otherwise in the opinion of the 
people ; the word liberal is the only word more 
odimik. • 

Emperor. Tsing-Ti ! Tsing-Ti ! art thou quite 
sure that this contusion may not have jolted and 
confounded and estranged thy memory ’< for, 
although men change their religion, or lose thoii- 
principles, a reminiscence of right .and wrong 
mist remain. That any should voluntarily lay 
impediments on the operation of their minds, is 
really incredible ; that they should hate you for 
smoothening the way before them, and for leaving 
it open, can only be attributed to the worst de- 
pravity, or to insanity the most irremediable, 

Tsing-Ti Things less enormous may bo mere 
easily forgotten. The blow on my cheek-bone 
rather improved than impaired my iiiemory : at 
least supplying it with another fact for its store- 
house. • 

Emperor. I would more willingly hear again of 
the Jew than of the ^ princes; he seems much 
honestcr and much wiser. The distance in rank 
between us is the same, therefore the same would 
be my sympathy with them as with him, if they 
deserved it. 1 can, however, show^no counte- 
nance to such execrable wretches as those w^o 
j not only held alliance with peijurers and parri- 
cides, but who abstained from bringing them to 
I punishment. Indifferent and heedless am I 
what religion they profess or hold. Some is 
requisite ; since imbecile men (and such are 
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those princes) can only learn morality under the 
rod of fear. 

THuff-Ti Tie English treat theirs as the 
Malays we see in China treat their serpents, first 
drawing their teeth, then teaching them to dance 
to one certain tune. But these serpents, when- 
ever they get loose, make off toward other ser- 
pents and join them, forgetting the wrist and 
tabor, and preferring any holes and brambles to 
the level well-brushed ground upon which they 
received their education. 

When I pressed the Jew to join me and become 
ii Christian, he declared he had no aversion , to 
the precepts of Christ, who had given a strong 
testimony for his nation. 

** I am sorry that, by the laws of the land,” 
said he, ** so humane and devoted a creature was 
condemned to death. But the laws of our land, 
in this instance, were not more rigorous than the 
laws of others. The public men endured him 
longer than the public men of any other country 
in the world would endure one who excited so 
Ijcrtinaciously the populace against them. Scribes, 
publicans, pharisees, are for ever in his mouth, 
mixed with much bitterness. What government 
could go on regularly and securely in the midst 
of mobs and invectives? Yet he received for 
many years far less molestation than he gave. 
These scribes, these publicans, these pharisees, 
were the richest, the most powerful, and the most ! 
enlightened men in the countiy\ Call the judges, 
and the bishops, and the secretaries of state in 
Ihigland, by such names ; point them out for 
hatred, for abhorrence, for indignation, in the 
same manner; and your personal liberty, instead 
of remaining three or four years, v^ould not be 
left you, my friend, so many mornings.” 

This is true : and T attempted to evade it ; for, 
though many men like trhth, there is always 
something they like better. Victory is so swe^ 
a tiling, we not. only shed w'ords but blood fop it ; ^ 
fust as the wild men did in the first ages, on 
record. 

** Where!” cried I, with fjn air of triumph (for 
an escape is often one), “ where doe.s Jesus Christ 
boar testimony in your favour ? he often bears it 
against you.” 

He replied calmly, ‘‘ Tn these plain words : 

* Think not I am come to destroy the Law or the 
Prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill : 
for verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot ov one tiiilt* shall in nowise j 
pass from the law, till all be fullilleil.* ” j 

He confounded me : I thanked him and his | 
wife for their courtesy, anft, not knowing what to ! 
do with my fingers, wrapped up in a piect of! 
coarse paper a ring, taken from niy little one, I 
aiul requested the good Rachel to give the ! 
contents to* her daughter, when she happened to 
hSve a cough. 1 escaped the formulary of accep- 
tance or refusal which she might have employed 
had she discovered them. 

Every day showed me the vestiges of a religion 
In ruins. The Teacher and his disciples and 


apostles taught not only the jnstioe but the ne* 
l^cessity of eiyoying all things in commem : and 
those who disobeyed, were declared guilty of the 
crime against the Holy Ghost. 

Bm/perw, In the name of wonder, what crime 
can that be ? 

Tdng-TL One indeed not very^lear in lie 
nature, but manifest enough in its effects. Those 
who sinned against it were instantly stricken 
dead, particularly in that said article concerning 
the community of goods. No other crime what- 
ever was punished so summarily, or with such 
severity, as the holding back a particle of pro- 
perty. And yet perhaps the warier might rea- 
sonably have had some scruples and perplexities 
about it, seeing that one Judas Iscariot, a special 
knave, who betrayed the Teacher to crucifixion, 
had been the treasurer.* 

Women were forbidden to attend the churches 
in fine clothes. The evomen of England, at the 
present day, turn up tneir noses at anyone wlj^o 
does not put on her best upon the Sunday; 
and the principal 'part of the service seems to 
be a ijiGst rigid examination how far thisr neces- 
sary compliment is paid to the anti-christian 
pries 

j The Teacher orders men to pray little, and in 
private.f One who had persecuted hipa, and af- 
terward came over to his party, one Saul or Paul, 
(tould not in his conscience let him have his own 
way in everything, and told people to pray pub- 
licly. The day of my arrival in London, I wished 
to accommodate) myself to the habits of the nation, 
j and having read in my Bible, ** If any bo merry, 

I let him sing Psalms,” and thinking that a pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation is disguised more easily 
in singing than in talkingpl began to sing Psalms 
through the streets. The populace pelted me; 
the w<imen cried, scandalous !” the boys, 
have some fun!” and proof was made upon me with 
j many eggs, even after I had declared I could per- 
form no miracles with them, and had plainly 
proved I could neither catch one in my mouth, 
nor restore to life the chicken that had long ago 
died within it. An anti-christian priest of great 
austerity, withg legs like a flamingo's, asked me 
whether I was not ashamed of my pfofaneness, in 
singing Psalms along the public walk^? ? Another, 
who was called his chaplain, and rode with him 
in his coach, cried, “ My lord, drive on ! Coach- 
man, drive on ! Send the 'son of a . . . , to 
Bedlam.” Extensive as are the commercial re- 
lations of the English, I was astonished that \ 
chaplain, which means the priest that prays for 
another (none of consideration performing Yor 
himself so menial office), should (never having 
visited China) have known so much of my mother, 
and should designate by so coarse an appellation 
the concubine of prince. After a time, I ac- 
quired the intelligence, that no woman in England 
is exempt from it who forms an alliance, unsanc- 
tioned by marriage, wltn any except the king. 

* I Johny xlL 
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The lady in that caae is styled the king’8/ai;oiinte> | almost too quick for a promise. Nor did it end 
or, more properly, his mistress, having the &p here. The husband, who was present, said, 
pointment of his ambassadors and his bishops, the ** Master Orange-face, your pocket shall sweat for 
stocking of his hsh-ponds, and the formation of Iiis this,” and took me to Sow Street, so called irom 
ministry. In &et, she alone has the care of his the numbers of fashionable men resorting there, 
dignity and of his comforts and of his conscience, and bowing to the magistrate. A pickpocket 
and may ticjjLle his ribs and make him laugh, was before him, who, while he raised one hand to 
without being hanged for it. . heaven in protestation of his innocence, robbed 

Emperor. Prodigious privilege ! in a country me with the other of all the money I carried for 


where two hundred other offences are subject to 
that punishment. 

Tsing-Ti. The heads of the law bend before 
her, the gravest of them and the most religious, 
even those who would punish with death the 
adultery of a queen. . j 

Emperor. Tsing-Ti I Tsing-Ti ! that blow j 
upon the cheek-bone ! those rotten eggs ! that | 
flamingo perch ! that odd dignity emblazoned on j 
thy mother ! surely they have wiinped thee ! The j 
lowest in the land may be guilty of such baseness, | 
t^C highest may be guiltt of such cruelty ; but | 
even crimes have their classes and •their lines j 
betwixt: the worst man in the worst nation of | 
the eariff never could be guilty at once of crimes 
so different. What freezeth may burn, what 
burnetii may freeze, but not at cjtie moment. 
Thou hast indeed had some reason for displea- 
sure ; but how much greater wouldst thou feel, O 
Tsing-Ti ! if thou earnest from it on the thorns 
along tile precipice of ftilsehood. No, my friend, 
thy w’ords W'crc always true ; and w'hat is there, 
or should there be incredible, of a nation where | 
justice is more costly than violence, and religion 
more rapacious than theft ! I would hear farther 
upon this, and what thou hast to say in defence 
of Saul or Paul, who gave an ordinance in contra- 
diction to his masteu^. He must have put 
strong weapons into the hands of the anti- 
christjans. 

TsiTig-Ti. I can not understand the anti-chris- 
tians at all, and the Christians not much better. 
These last extolled him highly, but perhaps at 
the time when they thought of becoming anti 
Christians, as giving a sanction to disoTiedience 
and persecution. He had many strange by-w%ays 
of doing things. For instance poAv : Satan is 
god of blasphem/: he stands opposite to the 
Creator. 

Emperor.^'^hy does the Creator let the rogue 
stand opposite 1 

Tsing-Ti. I know not : he does however stand 
eternally in that position, and breathes fire and 
deflance at him, dividing the universe with him, 
taking the richer and more beautiful to his own 
shli^. Finding the wife of the unhappy man in 
whose house I lodged ill-humpurcd and sullen, 
though much addicted to her Bible, I repeated to 
her from it. 

Let the woman learn in silence with all sub- 
jection.” ^ ! 

She stared at*me ; and when,^to make her easy, ! 
I would have given h(!r fiie kiss of peace, as com- ! 
manded us, she eriod, You canting hound ! I j 
will give you a cuff in the muzzle!” It came 


my acquittal. 

Emperor. How then didst thou escape 1 Thy 
situation was deplorable. 

Tsing-Ti. 1 was in prison three days. 

Emperor. My mandarin 1 by what law I 

Tsing-Ti. I can not say by what law : I can only 
say it was for preaching the clearest text of Paul, 
and for practising the best ceremony of the church. 
A short time afterward, I sat at table one day 
with a yoiAig lady of exquisite beauty, and of 
equal modesty. Her mother had invited me to 
dinner for my love of the Bible. The gentleman 
w'ho sat next lb me on the right hand (his lady 
was on the left), observing me very diffident in 
my conversation with her, wished to give me a 
little more couragfc, by entering ith me into the 
concerns of his family. 

“ Angelica,” said he after a w'hilc, has an 
independent and ample fortune ; and yet I will 
dare to say before her that I married her fdr love. 
She will not flatter me by maliing the same con- 
fession.” Angelica blushed and looked happy; 
and .said her iiiothcr bad wished her to marry 
again, and she had thought it her duty to comply. 
I found she was in her twentieth year, and had 
one daughter by her first husband, dead about 
eightoDn mopths. This information was given 
me the following day by the mother, in wdiose 
face 1 looked earnestly as she spoke. “ What !” 
cried I, unhappy •woman ! did you acquiesce 
in jit f did you sanction it? did you wish it?” 

Why not?” said she. " And does your Angelica 
rcj^i the Bible? and dares she take a second hus- 
band in spite of Timothy and Paul ? ** having 
(Ruination because die hath cast off her first 
taith.”^ Knowing that the English arc Superior to 
other nations in a species of wit denominated 
quizzing, and that they consider it a particular act 
of politeness toward a stranger, 1 suspected they 
were beginning to initiate me in sonjc of its cere- 
monies, and 1 resolved to make further inquiries of 
the mother ; and the more, as both exclamation 
and text were intercepted by an elderly gentleman 
in an arm-efiair, who shook the loose skin of his 
cheeks at me, and told me, some questions were 
to be asked, and some not. Therefore, when 
shc%nd I were alone, I did not repeat the passage, 
but showed it in the book. She replied gravely 
and circuitously. 

“ Mister Tsing-Ti . . pardon me . . perhaps 1 
ought to address you as Sir Tsing-Ti . . foi^I 
can never think a person of y 
moving in an elevated sphere . , 

* Paul. Kph. i. 16. 
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Emperor, What ! like a parrot iii a ^^old wire- 
cage from the ceiling] Well, go on. < 

Teing-Ti. . . would be long without a recom- 
mendation to hie nii^esty, that he might be 
graciously pleased to confer on you the dignity 
of knighthood or baronetcy. 

Emperor, My eyes are as long and narrow as 
most men’s, thanks be to God ! yet I can not 
slip them into tlie crevices of thy discourse. Pro- 
ceed. 

Tsing-Ti. For his majesty,” continued she, 
** is growing old, poor man ! and takes nothing 
in hand so often as the sword : and when he is 
tired of making knights, he makes a baronet 
or two, in order to laugh and get a good diges- 
tion, by discussing the merits and genealogies 
of the new-created.” 

Emperor. New ci'catvd I Hast jLhou eaten 
opium] Tsing-Ti, continue. 

T»ing-Ti. She apologised, and protested she 
did not mean to insinuate that anyone could 
make merry with mine, the worst Chinese fami- 
lies being older than the best English. 

Emperor. I must smell thy ^breath, Tsing-Ti. 
I fear thou hast acquired bad habits : no : no ; 
upon my faith J I am satisfied. Conclude the 
story. 

Tmng'Ti. At last 1 brought the lady to the 
point ; and finding her sincere in her belief, and 
extremely angry to prove it, 1 w'cnt through the 
whole passage, word for word. It puzzled her ; 
she could only say, ** The apostles very often 
differ apparently . , aj5;>are«%, Sir 'rsiug! for 
nobody in his senses will presume to say they 
do really. Indeed the words sometimes are widely 
at variance : but so are the passages in the*'finest 
music ; and w^ithout them the composer would 
lose all pretence to harmony^” 

I looked at the elderly gentleman, who had 
entered the room in the midst of our conver8at!o>: 
he took a pinch of snuff and offered me ona I 
frequently have observed in others, although I 
never could experience it in myself, that snuff, as 
compounded in Europe, hath wonderful propertiei. 
Sometimes it matures a reply, as straw does apples ; 
again it turns an argument to a witticism, or a 
witticism to an argument: and I have known 
even a rap on the box-lid bring over and convince 
a whole party. The elderly gentleman, w’hcn he 
had offered me his snuff-box, and 1 had taken a 
pinch in a manner to give him a good opinion of 
me, drew his chair still closer, and, surveying both 
my face and my body, seemed to signify that he 
thought me not unfit for the reception of reason. 
Placing his hand with extreme gentleness on^ my 
wrist, he said in an under tone, ** Our religion is 
to us what your gum-elastic is to you. It is 
rounder or longer, thinner or thicker, darker or 
lighter, as you leave it or pull it : we rub out 
whatever we will with it, and, although some iirt 
is left upon it, we employ it again and again. 
There is much demand for it in the market. No 
wonder I Severe as the apostle was to the young 
widow, in prohibiting her to dry her tears on the | 


pillow where another head had rested, he was 
liberal in letting men eat what they like, although 
he had agreed with the Other companions of &e 
Teacher that nobody should eat strangled animals 
or their blood. The diviner part of his chai- 
racter (for what is most different from ours may 
even in him be called the diviner) was toleration 
and forgiveness.” * 

Emperor. Did the Christians* at any time ob- 
serve this law ] 

Tidng-TL Never; not even the apostles. Saint 
Paul prayed God to execute vengeance for him ; 
and Saint Peter used the sword, which God com- 
manded should be sheathed for ever, and used it 
with mucli intemperance and little provocation. 
We believe that the Holy Spirit was always pre- 
sent in their councils ; and nothing is more diffi- 
cult for us than to reconcile the precept of Paul 
with the decision of the rest, and the action of 
Peter with the commftyd of his master. 

Emperor. In other words, with the inspiration 
of what yoft Christians call the Holy Ghost. In- 
deed 1 do think ybu must strain hard* to bring 
them #elo8e. • 

Tsing-Ti. It perplexes us. 

Emperor. The more fools you. There arc many 
things of which it is shameful to be ignorant ; and 
more at which it is shameful to be perplexed. 
Did thy eating these meats ever hurt .thy sto- 
mach ] 

Tsing-Ti. Never. 

Empero'r. Did thy eating them ever hurt thy 
neighbour’s ] • 

Tsing-Ti. Fountain of wisdom ! how could it] 

Emperor. Did thy eating them ever make 
thee wish to partake of human flesh ] 

Tsing-Ti. Horrible ! Sturdy not. 

Emperor. Draw then thy own conclusion. Pro- 
duced it on any man one of these effects, him should 
my finger bid abstain. 

Tsing-Ti. The old Christians slipped aside 
and feasted heartily on a noosed hare or black 
pudding 

Emperor. What ! even the old ones ] 

Tsing-Ti. Alas! even they, for the most -part. 

Emperor. Toll me no moiyp about these dis- 
agreement.s, but rather how’the oral doctrines of 
the Teacher himself were taken. < 

Tsi7ig-Ti. There is one of them which I appre- 
hend was never believed in, since a communily of 
goods was abolished. “ It is easier for a camel (or 
cable) to pass through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
If this be true, and what is God’s word must^^e, 
the softest bed that ever rich man died on, sup- 
posing him a trutf believer, was more excruciat- 
ing to him than if he were corded up within a 
Slick of vipers. 

Emperor. Thoif sayest well ; but who believes, 
or ever believed it ] 

Tsing-Ti. All Ghristi|3as? 

Emperor. Do not wonder then that Christianity 
has existed so short a time ; so much shorter 
any religion upon record. 
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THng-TL 0 Emperor I my light and leader ! 
tbm are acute and wary men in Europe who can 
penetrate through all our objections and explain 
all our difficulties. 1 heard it reported of an old 
lady, one of the last Christians loft in England, 
that she ate some hemlock in mistake for celery, 
her eyes beingjboo dull and her vinegar too sharp 
for the discovery. She told her children and 
grandchildren not to fear for her, since, among 
the signs of thoseVho believe, it is written that 

they shall take up serpents; and that if they 
drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them.” 
A quarter of an hour after this exhortation she 
died in excruciating agonies. The priest who 
attended her in her malady, caught her last breath 
and requested his bishop to remove his inquietude. 
The bishop answered, 

“ The matter is easy. She did not drink the 
deadly thing ; she ate it.” 

*‘My Lord, sui)pose it ha#! been a liquid . . 
Go<J forbid I should doubt*or question, but is it 
certain ... so very certain, I would sayj” 

“Her faith might have staggere^, during its 
operation^ and then could not save her. ^The 
slightest doubt, the slightest fear, forfeits the re- 
ward.” • 

But, my Lord, we may take up serpents.” 

" You are no such fool; Saint Matthew says you 
may take them up ; but where does he say they 
won’t bite’j^ou 1 Brother Grimstone ! the greatest 
of follies isj for old people to play young tricks ; 
and the greatest of sins is, to tempt God. Ex- 
hort your parishioners, as they valqe their salva- 
tion, never to tempt him in this way,” 

I myself went to the learned expositor, and 
consulted him. 

Emperor. So then thoui^vouldst cling to Christi- 
anity after the loss of thy watch and silk trousers . 

* TmujfTi, I would; knowing that my emperor 
loves a man with a religion as m'cU as a man with- 
out, and hath no partiality fora mandarin because 
he c:’toth of the same dish, hut would quite as 
willingly see him dip his fingers into another. 

Emperor. Rightly said : kings ami ciill)erors 
should think so. 

Tsing-Ti. The distiller, who gai^s his liveli- 
hood by his distillery, may be displeased if a 
hai^etfiil of }^l]ow lilies be brought to him for a 
basketful of white, and may throw the lilies and 
the basket at the bearer, in much anger ; but the 
possessor of a spacious garden, in which are clus- 
ters of lilies, both white and yellow, finds a plea- 
sure in the smell of the one and in the colour of 
the other, and loves to see a portion of that variety 
whiefi the Creator's hand implanted. 

Emperor, Thou speakest \^11. Emperors 
should have wide eyes and -broad nostrils, and 
should never turn the diversity of things to their 
displeasure ; all being God’s, ani^they his guests, 
Invited to partake,and to enjoy the entertainment, 
and not to derange and discon^pose it. Thou 
fememberest my fiitherT i^ses : 

•* Tbe ourmw mind in tlie discontented one. 

There le pionHure lit wisdom, there is wikdom in pleasure. 


If thou findeet no honey in thy cake, 

Put thy oukc into honey with thine own right-hand 
j Nbr think it defiled thereby.” 

About what didst thou consult the expositor ? 

Tsing-Ti. Being a mandarin, and possessing 
no mean inheritance, the camel or cable, of which 
1 spake, bore heavily upon me. The expositor is 
one of the richest men in the kingdom, and moves 
, lightly unilcr it. 

I Emperor, lie must have laughed at thee. 

I Tdng- Ti. Not a muscle i n his cheek was altered. 

He received me, and heard myquestiongraciously ; 
and Ijp rang the bell with his own hand, and ordered 
his servant to show me the door, bowed to me, 
and even gave me a piece of silver called a shil- 
ling. Whether my pride was raised too high by 
so refined a piece of courtesy, as his insinuation 
that a man of exalted rank or philosophical cha- 
racter should 1l)e deemed incapable of finding the 
door himself, or whether it was to contend with 
j him^n liberality, when I kissed the shilling and 
I deposited it in my bosom, I presented to him a 
broad piece of gold, elaborately worked with many 
j figures, in a case of ivory, carved by an artificer 
j of skill, lie begged my pardon, an<I actually 
! pushed away the present. I kissed his hand and 
. wept upon it ; the true Christian’s ! the humble 
I man’s ! Declining my gold and ivory, he entreated 
i me to be seated, and asked me how he could 
serve me, with more than Asiatic politeness. In 
vain 1 besought him again and again to accept the 
tribute of hlfe slave, and to shower on me the dew 
, of wisdom. 11c was inexorable as to the oifering, 
but appeared to be very well pleased with my 
expressions. 1 had soon discovered that those 
which (Airist lu^d, and received, were now thought 
unfit for the lowest of his ministers, even for such 
as .sweep the temples and ring the bells, and were 
i not only obsolete, but*ofrciisive. The expositor 
, saij^e could perceive 1 was a person of distiue- 
. tiou, ^d must have moved in the highest circles, 
j Ei^peror. Again ! what canst thou mean ? Do 
j the principal men educate their children with 
j parrots and monkeys q^id squirrels and marmo- 
I sets ? Hast thou ir.ai slated those words cor- 
; rectly { 

j Teing-Ti. Quite correctly. 

, Emperor. The strangest expression I e \ ei- hca rd 
, in my life-time ! So then really those short coals, 
and buttoned vests, and cases of all kinds, were 
I invented to give them in some measure the ad- 
I vantages of anjpals. 1 would rather see gold-fish 
I in glass globes. Surely it is only when they sire 
very young ; only to teach them kindness toward 
these creatures, held by them in captivity. Well, 
the idea is not so irrational as it appeared at 
first. . * 

Tsing-Ti. Whatever may formerly have been 
the custom of the country, the expression, I be- 
lieve, is metaphorical at present. The bishop* 
himself was said universally to move in the higher 
circles ; yet 1 could see neither globe nor cage in 
his house, nor any hook in the ceiling. His lord- 
ship siiid he would attempt to solve my question 
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according to liift poor abilities, if the best scholars 
urare nnanimoup on the signification of the text 
I answered that it seemed plain enough. * 

" By no means,” replied he ; “ some translate 
the Hebrew word by camel, some by cable.** 

"Either will do,” said J. 

“ Gk)d forbid,” cried his lordship, " that we 
should be indiffijrent or lukewarm on the condi- 
tions of our eternal bliss ! Whenever the passage 
is clear, we will discourse again upon it. Eveiy- 
thing is not yet manifested : let us wait in 
patience.” 

As he sighed, and appeared to be much out of 
spirits, I thought it indecorous to press him far- 
ther, and took my leave. On the morrow I saw 
him going to court ; but there were so many ser- 
vants about him, and the dresses stood out so 
with golden lace and embroidery, he could not 
well see me : otherwise T would have requested to 
be present at. the sacrifice he was about to offer ; 
his dress being purple, to hide the blood, and his 
shirt-sleeves being tucked up hi readiness. The 
cable or camel, whichever it was, made me uneasy, 
and 1 continued in agitation for several days. At 
last I saw another anti-christlan, who loudly pro- j 
feased Christianity from a table in afield, and who 
familiarly asked questions, and winked and 
laughed and told stories, and advised his audi- 
ence to laugh on that day, because after two or | 
three more they would, with few exceptions, he 
burned to eternity. He then cried, "Answer 
me ; answ'cr me : or ask me, and Lwill be the 
answerer.” 

Although I thought his reason for laughing 
in some degree inconclusive, I was persuaded he 
liad better in store on other points. 

" Sir,” said I, and there was instantaneously a 
universal silence, " Sir, permit an ignorant man 
to ask oiie question.” 

" Babe I ” answered he blandly, " come and suck.” 

I then related to him my visit, iny inquiry, ^nd 
the reply. 

" Tough chewing ! hard digestion ! caiiiel or 
cable,” cried he to the crowd. " So, in (Jod’s very 
teeth, he dares call a camel a cable ! Look ! my 
brethren, is hero the cable or the camel? ’’opening 
the book. They all groaned. "I could have 
taught the wilful man better,” said he, " but the 
Lord has taken the Avords of wisdom from above 
his tongue, and has put them under ; and they 
arc as uneasy to him as an ear of barley would be. 
There they arc, and he makes a wry face over ’em, 
and can never get ’em out." ^ 

.Vu elderly lady, fresh, fat, with flowers in her 
bonnet, and some fcAv pimples in her face, seemed 
luucli affected, atid cried, " What shall I da to be 
sayod i ” 

" Sister,” said the preacher, " let our brother 
Dick (I would say Richard) support your head 
kipon his bosom, now that he has alighted from 
Iwhind the carriage. Hide not, 0 sister, your 
head therein, as one unworthy; but turn your 
fecc hitherward, as one yearning for the trutli. 
There is no cure so easy for any inalwly as for the 


I disease of wealth. You may sorateh it off with a 
nail and it retuma no more, although it leawe a 
little soreness in the place. Now to the tegt. 
Camel is the word ; and none but camel for me ! 
Suppose there were a drove of ’em : do you believe 
that our Lord, if he pleases, cannot make a drove 
of ’em . . a drove, I say, hunched and mounted 
and laden, pass, not in line, bu? in aquadron, 
through the finest needle you ever bought at 
Whitechapel ? And if he pldases, will he not 
do it I And, if he pleases, will not the rich man 
enter the kingdom of Heaven 1 Sister Katteml 
be of good faith ! The words are, rich man ; not 
rich woman. And even rich men may lay aside 
what is onerous and dangerous in riches, entrust- 
ing them to the servants of the Lord, who watch 
and pray.” " 0 rogue and vagabond ! ” I was 
ready f,o exclaim, " though indeed thou art not 
red legged, thy claw and thy craw are the same as 
the flamingo’s.” ^ 

Among my acquaintance was a barrister, who 
belonged ^ to neither of the sects, and evaded 
my inquiries, by,, saying they did not belong to 
his profession. Wishing to pay him”, a compli- 
ment, I studied the law with assiduity, and felt 
great satisfaction when I had seventy-four ques- 
tions for him, on difficult points in the English 
jurisprudence. I had often called on him, and 
he was out, which I ceased to regret, on finding 
the catalogue of my interrogatories swell out so 
copiously. At last I caught him on the staircase, 
and gave him my pocket-book. " A flaw in the 
second word! ’’cried he, ‘‘ English jurisprvdencer* 
11c took out the remaining inch of pencil and 
Avrote statutes. " Of these we have plenty,” said 
he, " of that nothing. Honest Tsing ! your studies 
luwe Iain elsewhere since your arrival; other- 
wise this neat pocket-book of yours, instead of the 
seventy-four questions, which fill only four pages, • 
would have others drawn out over charcldes and 
80 'nmets and dresses for the season; and this deli- 
cate green binding would look as if it were covered 
with ants, by holding its share of your little black 
letters, and even this fine steel clasp would be 
displaced to make room.” "Can you speak thus 
lightly,” said I, " on such imperfections in your 
profession?” "Dear Tsing,” said he, smiling, 

" you have sometimes enriched me with a pro- 
verb : I have but one of my own, add will give it 
you freely. * On the imperfection of law is built 
the perfection of lawyers.’ I could not eat, drink, 
nor sleep, without ’em : they are my fish, flesh, and 
foAvl; they are my bread, wine, and fuel; they are 
my theatre, friends, and concubines. I^eap into 
my carriage with me; I am going to Maidsfone; 

1 will open to you some new commentaries on our 
religion” . . 

" Will you indeed?” cried I . . 

" Indeed Avill J,” said he ; " and what is more, 

I will introduce you at a ball.” 

I had never seen an English dance ; the amuse- 
ment jK forbidden b; laAv to the poorer and 
middling classes, and 1 arriA cd in London when 
the richer and gayer were departing. It was nov 
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Jtidffiinmner. Great was my surprise, as we obeyed God’s word undoubtingly j those who 
approaebed the town of Maidstone, at seeing a obeyed it to the letter ; those who obeyed it both , 
procession, accompanied by spearmen and an> because it was his, and because he had coude- 
nonneed by trumpets. After it there came in a scended to give his reasons for their obedience, 
oarriage, drawn hy four horses, an old man with in the birds namely and the grass ; were strangely 
a pinkish face, not unlike veal fly-blown and persecuted’,, I saw a man tortured for taking as 
. putrescent. He wore over each shoulder the tail little care as the grass did about his raiment ; 
either of an JAigola goat or CJashmerc sheep, of and I am assured, if he had gone into a corn field, 
which the upper extremity was fastened on his and had satisfled his necessities as the birds satisfy 
head. Whether 9 part had been consumed, by theirs, his religion would have led him into 
tim^ or rubbed away by the carriage, I know greater difficulties. On the whole there were 
not; but it was neatly mended by a piece of about fifty criminals. Most were condemned, 
black silk, about the size of that which is applied like this believer, to the torture, by means of wire 
to a part less visible, when it suffers by riding, twist^jd about hempen ropes, and employed as 
The rest of the person was covered with a scarlet scourges : ten were hanged. The hells rang mci 
robe. I asked my companion who it could be' rily; and the ladies danced all night. I thought 
The judge,” he answered. they had looked prettier in the morning. 

Judge of what ? How can he be a judge of There was another court open, wherein few 
anything, who wears a thick scarlet vesture in causes were decided. My friend assured me, that 
the middle of July, and perhaps all his other several being civil, would last for years, 
oases under it] Nay, he h&s fur upon it, two “How!” exclaimed I, “and thirty men tor 
palms thick !” tured, and ten h^ged, at one sitting !” 

“ Friend Tsing !” replied he, “neithdl* our laws Emperor. I hope the King of England hangs 
nor the (Jesses of those who d^idif on thorn are gratis. 

changed according to the times and 8ea8K)ns. Tsing-Ti. To my^hame be it spoken, I did not 
What was, is; and it must be, because it was.” ask. The English are far from explicit in their 
I attended the court of justice three consecutive elucidation. I inquired how it happened that, 
days, and could not but admire the patience and having wholly rejected Christianity, and being 
ingenuity of the rulers, to rid the country from all ashamed of following the plainest and easiest 
remains of Christianity. Not an edict or sentence ordinances of Christ, they are almost unanimous 
but ran counter to it. Some were punished for in calling themselves Christians 1 Most of those 
disobeying the Bible ; others for obeying. present were angry at the question : some asked 

Emperor. Great impartiality ! me whaf. I meant ; others swore they would make 

Tsing-Ti. The very men who wer5 to pronounce me explain, forgetting that I came for expla- 
on the guilt or innocouce of others, began to fit nation. The gentler and more moderate said 1 
themselves for it by breaking the law of Christ, quite mUtook the spirit of Christianity; that it 
He says, Swear not at all.” They all swore; altered fts fornt and features as was required by 
twelve of them : eveiy Witness swore. Several the time or the people ; that it was no less easy 
offenders were brought forward in their chains, ’n its operation than sqjutary in its effect, 
for strilfmg and stealing. “ I am quite convinced it is,” cried I ; “and it 

Emperor. Properly enough ; and punished, no beiwg^o easy to abstain from war, from strife, and 
doubt. fl*om •evil-speaking, it is grievous that theso 

Tsing-Ti. Certainly ; but with somewhat less uneqfiivopal commands of the Teacher are dis- 
severity than others for capturing wild animals, obeyed by the most conscientious of his followers.” 
birds, and fishes. The man is a Methodftt ; the man is mad ; the 

Efnperor. They were idle fellows. man is more knave than fool ; the mau is a 

Tsing-Ti. Some had caught so ma^y that they jesuit ; the man is a radical : were the opinions 
could not be called idle : it was their trade. 1 formed upon me. 

suspect they ^re treated with the greater seve- Emperor. Of these expressions there are some 
rity for following the law of Christ. requiring elucidation : we will have it another 

Emperor. Law ! what I these rogues I time. For the present let me assure thee, 0 

Tsing-Ti. Christ ordered men never to reap, friend of my youth ! that, among the reasons of 
never to sow, because the fowls did neither. my affection fo» thee, is this. Whereas many who 
Emperor. Tsing-Ti I I love thee from my soul ; change their religion, arc proud of displaying the 
but boware ; let no man utter this in China. fresh plumage, and zealous to bring others after 
Tsvng-Ti. He ordered men to take no thought them,^and noisy and quarrelsome against those 
of what they put on ; and indeed hot to clothe at who stay behind ; thou didst long conceal thy 
all ; assuring them that Gh>d would clothe them, discovery of antiquated impostures, long worship 
as he clothed the grass of the field ; and would in secrecy thy purer God, long permit thy parents . 
much rather clothe them than th^ grass.* Inter- (best of all in thee !) to imagine thy faith unalter-# 
pretation of what is commanded is less censurable ably like theirs, and lookedst not upon their idols 
in its stxiotness than i» 4 ^ laxity. Those who with abhorrence or with disdain. 

Tsing-Ti. My emperor ! myflriend! my father! 

I would not make uneasy the last years of any 
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one who loved me; no/ not even to be thought 
^ by future ages the moet acute, the most eloquent, 
the most philosophical of mankind. • 

SBVKirrH AUPIENOB. 

The last was a most graciously long audience. 

Every day the Emperor my master was pleased 
to demand my attendance. But the discourses he 
now condescended .to hold with me were usually 
on subjects not at all connected with my travels. 
Suddenly one morning he stopped me in the 
walk of cas6owarie8 ; and holding my arm, said 
condescendingly, • 

forgot, 0 Tsing-Ti! to question thee about 
thy ten days’ visit to Frenchland. It can not 
much interest me, seeing that ho who was called 
the cleverest among them, was caught in a fray 
by the most ignorant and stupid •of the Tartar 
tribes, and that he never had acquired the know- 
ledge how a man may eventually die by fro^t or 
famine. As for religion, it produced such evil 
fruits in Frenchland, it was wisely done to root it 
up, provided they had levelled the ground about 
it, and made it fit for something better.” 

Perceiving that his majesty had paused, and 
waited for an answer, my first words were these : 

Tsing-Ti. Imperfect as is my acquaintance | 
with the language of that country, and short my 
residence in it, I fear to ofibr any opinion on what 
I heard or saw. Although I carried with me the 
advantage of introductory letters, both from my 
friend the poet, whose manuscript I purchased, 
and from my friend the lawyer, and did derive all 
the benefit I expected from thorn, my observations 
are unsatisfactory to myself: what must they be 
then to the clearer and more searching^ sight of 
your majesty ! 

JSmperor. More tolcrab^p : we never let things 
puzzle us at all, nor interest us much. So go on, 
Tsing-Ti, from thy embarkment. 

. Tsing-Ti. Of my two servants one was an 
Englishman, the other a native of admail 
island in a great lake, conquered by the English 
from the French. He eUtered at that time the 
maritime service of England, and served aboard 
the ship which landed me there. He understood 
three languages, the French, the English, r*nd the 
Italian : he could also write legibly. Ho was a 
pagan, but not strict nor superstitious. This 1 1 
discovered soon after he entered my house ; for ! 
while he was on shipboard I knew not of what ■ 
religion he was, or whether he waii of any. The 
hour 1 entered my apartments I had occasion to 
call for something, and I found him with an idol 
in his hand, and saying a prayer. He tos^d the 
idol down, and cried out in the midst of the 
prayer, Eccomi, eccdlenza / Understanding 
not a syllable, I thought he was angry, and had 
i^eason for it ; so I said. 

Van ! (such being his name among the Bailors, 
although at home Oii>- Van-Ni-ForTi-Sta*) Van, I 
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am much to be blamed for intemiptiiif yon in 
your devotions.” 

** Cospettol Cappari!** cried he. 

I drew out my purse, thinking his atiimatfott 
was anger, and that no concession of mine eoiild 
appease him, or induce him to remain a day longer 
in my service. 1 was soon uudeodved. 

Eccellcnza!” paid he, ** I can neither prsyw 
swear in any but the older languages ; do enense 
me/” * 

"Proceed,” said I, "not in swearing, but in 
praying.” 

" As your excellency commands,” replied he, 
"at the same time I can receive and execute 
your lordship’s wishes.” He recommenced his 
prayers, and in the midst of a sentence (aS it 
appeared by his abruptness), "but your excel- 
lency has forgotten the orders.” "No, Van!” 
said I, " when your oration is completed.” He 
went on with a few syllables more, looking at me 
all the while. "Odlpmand me, Eccellenza Singaf 
we are losing our time. The devil is in me if 1 
can not 8ay my prayers and hear my master top.” 
Hethen weifton with a little more, and stopped 
suddenly. 1 turned and left the room, l^ut heard, 

1 was^ passing through the door, the words, 
" Ah poor heretic ! he knows nothing of religion 
Van was however the most ingenious and the 
most accomplished man aboard, private or officer. 
Beside his knowledge of three languages, he 
played on two instruments of music, and he could 
pray fluently iu a language which not even the 
captain understood, nor Van either, nor perhaps 
his idols. friend the lawyer had taken a great 
fancy to him, and declared to mo he was the 
quickest fellow he had ever met with. His clerk 
likewise, who happened to be fond of music, 
offered to teach him shbrt-hand, if Van in return 
would bestow on him a few lessons. Van was 
indefatigable, and told me that, wheilF he lost 
the honour of serving me, he would become a 
professor of short-hand, and make " a deafenvngf 
stupifying, overwMming fortune.” " Those En- 
glish,’; said he, " who have no talents, get on very 
well, but those who have any, know not what to 
do with them. They sit in a comer and mope, 
while the others eat the sausage.” 

Your majesty is too gracious in listening to such 
recitals, but really all I can relate owing to my 
servant. He wrote down in short-hand whatever 
passed in Frenchland, and on board the vessel 
which conveyed us thither. And perhaps in this 
passage there occurred as mucli to interest a 
hearer, as during our residence the whole ten 
days on the continent. The two factions in 
England retain their ancient appellations, having 
interchanged pAnciples, A Whig and a Tory, ss 
they are called, were on board ; probably there 
were many; but these two held an argument, of 
which 1 have tlfb honour of laying a copy at the 
feet of your majesty. 

Emperor. N<r, no, y^v have laid enough and S 
superfluity before my feet already, and I doubt 
whether 1 shall ever get through it: for things 
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tliftt m laid before ro^al feet eeldom mount 
mucb higher. Take it up again and read away, 
Taing-Ti. What 1 may catch of it, is all clear 
gain, and *1 can afford to lose the rest without 
repining. 

Tdng-Ti {rtuds.) WUg. Shall a king of 
England be as intolerant as a monk of Sassofer- 
mtol Shall die withhold from Englishmen and 
Irishmen what he has bestowed on Bremeners 
and Hanoverians*? We fear danger, it seems, to 
our laws, from the event of a Catholic majority 
in our parliament. The Catholics will never 
constitute a tenth of it, reckoning botii houses. 
Nothing but coercion keeps them together. Brave 
and honest and wise men are Catholics, because 
they are persecuted for it, and because it would 
be cowardice and baseness (and therefore folly) 
to recede before aggression. Where there are 
sounder creeds and more liberal institutions, 
Catholicism may long be a party cry, but can not 
long be a religion. It wil] Tetain as little of its 
old signification as Whig or Tory, (leutlemcn 
will disdain an authority which rests ^})on equi- 
vocation And prevarication, wlffch ds convicted of 
frauds iffid fallacies, and which insists ihattfalse- 1 
hood is requisite to ensure the concord and tran- 
quillity of nations. The fever is kept up by shut- 
ting the door. Open it, and the sufferer will walk 
out with you, eiyoy the same prospects, and en- 
gage in .the same interests and pursuits. While 
the Catholics are in a state of pupilage, ilio priests 
will continue to lead them ; no longer. Perforin 
the act of justice they demand, and what differ- 
ence in any great political quesfton can divide 
the Catholic from the Protestant ? Can the Pope 
persuade the Irish to hazard llieir houses when 
we have made them comfortable ? Hold notiiing 
back from any man th^ is bis ; and least of all 
urge as a reason for it, that you hold it hack now 
beeauai3 you have been holding it hack' many 
years. Be strictly just and impartial, and the 
priest may poison his affections and paralyse his 
intellect, but will never shake off* his allegiance 
tiO legitimate authority. Construct the Catholic 
church in Ireland as you find it constructed in 
France and Germany ; and then, if the Pope 
Iraudulently enters it, and stands* at the door 
and threatens, seize him wherever he may run, 
and punish kim severely for his impu<Ience. No 
power in these days would interfere in his behalf ; 
for however some may resist the oppremng, none 
can stand up against the avenging arm of Britain. 
We have given proofs of it, age after age, and I 
tiTust we need not whisper in the gallery of the 
Vatican what we proclaimed so lately from the 
summit of Montmartre. 

" The Whigs have inh^ently so little of 
liberality, that another party has carried off* the 
title. Englishmen have been deprived of the 
elective toinchise; and by wffbm? by Whigs. 
Voters may give directions, may give orders, to 
representatives ; but rep^psentatives can neither 
give orders nor directions to voters. How much 
less then are we to suppose that they shall in law 


or reas^, sign a mandate for the extinction of se 
many as they please, in order to become, not the 
cepresentatives and executors, but the arbiters 
and rulers of the rest I Representation can not 
be changed or modified in* this manner while a 
constitution is standing. When a constitution is 
thrown down, and another is about to l)c erected, 
the people may then draw narrower boundaries 
for the exercise of its power, in the hope (rational 
or irrational) of being more peaceable and 
secure. 

Whig, But we drew wider. 

Tory. You excluded some, and made a dis- 
tinAtion in franchises. It is a solemn and a sacred 
thing t(f draw a new line for the pwnoiria of a 
state. When septennial Parliaments were decreed 
by you Whigs in place of triennial, I wonder that 
not a jurist, not a demagogue, told the populace 
that Parliament had inherently no authority for 
it. I wonder that all the counties and all the 
boroughs in the kingdom did not recall their 
betrayers, and gisist on the preservation of their 
franchises. This invasion, this utter overthrow 
of the English constitution, was the work of our 
enemies, the Whigi?. Whenever they have among 
them an honest sentiment, they borrow it ; and 
when they have done ^^hat they want with it, 
they throw it aside. Faction in other countries 
has come forward in a fiercer and more formidable 
attitude ; none ever growled so long and felt so 
little anger ; none ever grovelled so low and ex- 
pected so little benefit; none over wagged its 
tail so winningly and earned so little confidence. 

“ Whig. It is idl^ to speculate on the irreme- 
diable, or to censure the incasures of the extinct : 
beside^ we were talking not of curtailment but of 
concession. • 

Tory. The coronation-path opposes it. 

Whig. Parliament, that can place clauses and 
inabilities before kings, can certainly remove them. 
Sciiie have indeed been mad enough to deny the 
righ# of the English people to check or regulate 
the^oyj^l prerogative ; but nobody was over mad 
enough to deny the right of removing an impe- 
diment to the excrcii^ of the royal beneficence. 
If I exact an oath from you for my security, I may 
absolve you from it when I feel secure without it. 

“ Tory. Kings may have their scruples. 

Whig. Some people wish they had more. 
But when the scruples are about our safety, if we 
feel perfectly safe, and they persist in telling us 
we can have no such feeling unless we are insane, 
they grossly wrong and insult us. 

“ Tory. Harsh words ! very harsh words ! 

Whig. Words arc made harsh by what they 
fall on. The ground gives the fruit its flavour. 

** Tory. Excuse me, hut you are a very young 
man, sir ! and although I am well aWare that your 
merits quite correspond with your reputation, yet, 
pray excuse me ! I can not think the opinions yc^ 
have delivered are altogether your own : certainly 
the language and the manner are not : for, really 
and truly, my dear sir, the last sentences, in my 
humble opinion, were somewhat short and cap- 
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tloQtl, iMid not quite bo applicable to tbf Bubjeot 
as a cloee eoni^tent reasoner might desire. 

Whig, I resign them to your discretion, being 
hnable to aBcortain the author ; and conscientiously 
beltevilig they Were mine. If wiser men have 
delivered them, they must appear worth your con- 
aideration : if unwiser, what am I to think of 
arguments, thus urged by reasoners of less ability 
than my own, and yet such as you, so acute in 
ratiocination and so superior to sophistry, can 
not grapple with and dare not meet 
** Tory. Any fair plain question, any intelligible 
proposition ! But young birds take long flights, 
and tliere is no coming up with them. If t^cre 
were nothing to fight for but creeds, everybody 
would hold his private one quietly: but the 
Catholic priest is soured at the sight of old 
Iteeples above new sounding-boards, and stamps 
for his own again. ( 

** Whig. I would not have ventured on the 
remark. Should it be just, people may perhaps, 
and before twenty years arc ovenour heads, hang 
the cat on this aide of the door and the dog on 
the other, and end their difference with one 
string. 

“ 7^ory. God forbid ! But better twenty years 
hence than now. May I never live to see the 
day when we concede an iota to the people of | 
Ireland 1 We have given them too much already. 

** Whig. Certainly ; if you never intended to 
give more. You showed your fears then, your 
iiyustico now, your obstinacy and perverseness 
ever. It is wiser to give freely than by force, and ; 
better to call forth their gratitude than their 
strength. » 

“ Tory. W o must treat them like brawn : we 
must keep them long over the fire, ^».urn them out 
slowly, and bind them tight, or we can never slice 
them regularly and neatly., 

" Whig. We may pay dear for the ordinary. 
Ko nation is likely to rely on the probi^ of 
France, after her ingratitude and falsehood to 
every ally on the continent ; to Spain, ^o Pt.aly, 
to Poland. Nevertheless there is none that 
would not receive from Uhr all the assistance it 
could, consistently with its own independence. 
At present, for a time at least, she makes no trial 
of strength by the tenacity of bondage, but would 
rather win, apparently, the affections of her sub- 
jects than control the consciences. 

“ Tory. She will soon see her error, if she goes 
much farther, and, let us hope, correct it : other- 
wise we must have another war r;gainst her in 
support of our constitution. For such principles 
spread like oil upon water, and are inflammable 
as oil upon fire. France may discover tp her 
cost that we retain both our principles and our 
courage. 

" Whig.'^nx principles, I trust, are out of 
(danger ; and, in case of invasion, our courage too j 
would be sufficient. But as our wars have usually 
been conducted, if every man in England had as 
much courage and as much strength as Samson, 
it would avail us little, unless we had in addition 


them. 

“ Tory, Not a word agaM that immortal 
man, if you please, sir ! This coat is his 
and his principles keep it upon my shoulderB. 
Your economists, the most radical of them, will 
inform you that, not money, but the rapid dreu* 
lation of money, is wealth. Now what man ever 
made it circulate so rapidly It All the steam" 
engines that ever were brought into action iirould 
I hardly move such quantities of the precious metals 
with such velocity. England is England yet. 

“ Whig. In maps and histories. After her strug- 
gles and triumphs, she is like her soldiers in the 
field of Waterloo, slumberous from exhaustion. 

I The battles of Marlborough were followed by far 
' different effects. The nation was only the more 
alert for its exertions : generous sentiments pre- 
vailed over sordid, public over selfish : the Toyy 
showed that he was gentleman, and the Whig 
that he was ready to become one. 

yb?’y.*Wherc are all these promises of liisl 
Whig. Pc,rtiall3% if but partially,, fulfilled. 
Com*, we have been dragging our rfet long 
enough over weeds and shallow'^s : let us each pull 
in our en4 of the cord, and see what we have 
caught. 

Admirable proposal ! The debates of 
parties always end in this manner, cither by word 
or deed. 

‘‘ Whig. My meaning is different. 

“ Tory. My version is best. 

Whig. Pctliaps it may bo; you have many 
'adherents. All things in this world have two 
I sides and various aspects. Sensible men, after 
fair discussion, come into one anothePs terms at 
I last. Position gives coloilir to men as to cameloons. 
Those on the treasury-bench are of a fine spring- 
green; those on the opposite are ratheiv.blue.” 

Thus terminated the discussion; and Van, 
striking his thigh, cried out in his own language, 

I " Corbezzoli ! Sant-Antonio ! I thought we had 
rogues in Malta,” 

EIQIITU AUDIEMCK. 

His majesty could understand so much of the 
foregoing debate (interrupting it oif en to ask me 
for explanations) as made his royal countenance 
gleam with smiles. When they fairly had sub- 
sided, he said compassionately, 

** I pity a people that has always a thief at each 
pocket, and is doomed at once to hear their 
blusterings and to suffer their spoliations. The 
only respite is, when the left-hand thief is taxing 
the right-hand ^thief’s place. Let me hear no 
more about thorn ; but rather say something of 
your descent on Frenchland.” 

Tsmg-Ti. It^was happy, most happy. No 
sooner had I landed than I had the good fortune 
to save the life of a fejl9w-creature. In the dty 
of Calais there are many women who, for various 
offences, arc condemned to cany on thoir heads 
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towers of nearly the some height as 
tiimselves. The Freheh have invented^ with 
wonderful ingenuity, a i^rocess by which linen is 
tapered to the hardness of steel. Of such linen 
are these pyramidal towers constructed. Bushing 
toward me, under the weight of one, the unfortu- 
nate creature tripped. I sprang forward in time 
to save. her jeotherwise a swing gate of the mate- 
rial, which swing-gate is called a lappet, turning 
under the chin ae she'stumblcd, must inevitably 
hav^ cut the head off. My first impulse was to 
run into a church and render thanks to the 
Almighty for the interposition of his providcin-c. 
But the woman, in an ecstasy of joy, kissed me 
again and again, twirled me round, and danced a 
religious dance; in which, to the best of my 
ability, 1 joined. The people of this city are 
devout. Innumerable parties were instantly 
formed about us, and the rejoicings at so signal 
a delivery were loud and universal. Indeed, now 
I speak of loudness, I nep^er was five minutes, 
from sunrise until sunset, in any place so solitary, 
that some loud voice, human or aninfiil, did not 
reach me«j yet several times I whs from cities, 
and, as T* thought, from habitations. When the 
people sing, they .sing to the utm(»st pitch of their 
voices ; the children cry and 8(tream and despair 
as loudly; the dogs themselve.s think growling 
lost time, and unworthy of their courage, and 
bark vociferously. I wondered to find the w’omcn 
in Calais of darker complexion than ours in Can- 
ton ; not only the condemned, and others exposed 
to hard labour, but nearly all. The population 
in general of this province is mheh uglier than 
any I visited in my travels. The men forcing 
their wives and daughters to live exposed to the 
sun, and to work hard, may account for the 
brownness and the wrlliklcs of the skin, but 1 
am unable to form an^' conjecture on what causes 
the hiioousness of their features. My servant 
cried out at three who ogled him, 0 my sweet 
Marzia-Paolina ! are those apettacoli of the same 
pasta that thou art]” and, crossing himself, spat 
upon the ground. He then ran into eveyry term 
of admiration for the beauties of Italy. There,” 
said he, ** they are what Domine-I)io made them ; 
natural, liheral, sweet-tempered, aifd sincere. In 
Italy they let you see what they are ; in England 
they wish toimake you fancy what they ought to 
be. Capriciousness will not permit tfiem to be 
tender ; and tenderness will not permit ours to 
be capricious : ours are mutable without im- 
modesty, and love you again for letting them 
go free.” 

"J[ would have driven him away with stripes,” 
•aid the Emperor, if he liad given me such a 
description of women ... so fat off. We must 
think no more about them, for we have not here 
the castellated saint of Calais to preserve our 
equipoise. I am anxious to fijM thee safe at the 
capital of the country.” 

"Glad was I, 0 my^mneaor ! to reach it. 
Every bone in my body was in pain, as if dis- 
laeated. No public road in England or China 
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is kept in such a wretched condition as the road 
from Calais to Paris. The poorest states in 
|•Eufop6 would be ashamed of such a communi- 
cation of village with village. I had been un- 
dressed at Calais by the king*b officers; I was 
undressed again at the Ijarrier of Paris.” 

" I did not expect such an honour would be paid 
to my subject,” said his majesty the Emperor, 
" as his undressing by the king’s own officers.” 
" It was not intended,” said I, "as any peculiar 
mark of favour; for the same undressing was per- 
formed by the same agents on the persons of 
several men and women.” 

*^How !” exclaimed his majesty. 

" Under pretext,” replied I, " of examining the 
dresses, lest anything contraband should be con- 
cealed within them, but in reality to extort money 
from the men and blushes from the female.s. A 
blush in Frenchland is a rarity, and must bo 
imported. I never saw one on any native face ; 
bu^ then I visited only the capital and some 
smaller cities, agd remained tlicrc only ten days. 
Travellers arc apt to form too hasty conclusions : 
I would avoid it. Yet surely if blushes were either 
inherent or trunsfeijible, some iniisthave made their 
appearance at the theatre. The brothel and the 
I slaughter-house seem to uni to their forees to sup 
[ port the Parisian stage : Civilisation and huinauity 
stand agliast before it: Honour is travestied and 
derided. W ithout any knowledge of the language, 
I might have been mistaken in the dialogue, but 
fortunately Van Ni procured the pieces in print, 
and translated them into English, lie himself 
was greatly shocked at the scenes of .selfishness 
and dishonesty which signalised the principal 
personages in the drama. These however were 
applauded by^>oth sexes. He sought relief in his 
devotions, and went to perform them in the prin- 
cipal church. N o sooner hail lie begun his prayers, 
than two young men, who Jiad been walking uji 
ai*i^owu the church, the one with a small monkey 
on his shoulder, the other with a poodle-dog half- 
sheared^ stepped before him, and remarked in more 
than a whisper, that, being an Italian, he must 
certainly have assa-ssiflited somebody, otherwise 
on the right side of forty he never Sou Id have 
fallen into such imbecility and decrepitude. Van 
Ni hearing the word assassin applied to him, cried, 

‘ Stay there, Excellencies, and, by Cosimo and 
Damiano! when 1 have said another five (tre- 
marias, I will give you soap to lather your faces 
with.’ He hurried through them, and spinning 
on his legs# cried, * Now, Excellencies, you 
porkers, this being holy church, come out, and 
meet a gallant man, who will make tripe of you.* 

" He came up close to them, so close that the 
monkey sprang upon his head. Whether he 
feared a bite or was startled at the suddenness of 
the action, he struck the animal off; and the 
poodle, not having formed any friendship wdth ii, 
seized it, shook it by the throat, and tossed it into 
the side aperture of the confessional. Van Ni 
was struck with horror, and exclaimed, " See now 
what you have done ! 0 Santa Orsola ! Santa 
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Apollonia ! 1 am disembowelled with desperation 
That scurvy animal will die in the confessional 

0 Qiesu-Maria ! and the amnaecio of a father^ 
whoever he is, has taken away the key: Giesu- 
Maria!’ The two young men, who had been 
storming and lamenting, now burst forth into 
immoderate laughter. Finding that, in despite 
of his displeasure, the young men continued in 
their irri^ory mood, Van Ni admonished them 
second time, and with greater seriousness. 

'''Excellencies!’ said he, 'how is this? Is it 
convenient to turn into mockery a gallant man 1 
and before the saints ? Holy Virgin ! if you make 
any more of those verses at Gio-Van-Ni-Pa-Ti-Sta, 

1 will show you what you shall see, and you will 
favour me by letting me hear what you feel. What ! 
again ! Mind me ! I have killed rats as good 
meat as your Excellencies, and where your Excel - 1 
lencies (pest on such porkery I) dared Hot come . . . 
on board a British ship, you cullions ! Remem- 
ber now the Avords of Qio-Van-Ni-Pa-Ti-Sta, 
bear him respect another time. CdApetto ! Signori ! 
you go laughing on. If you will only step out ol 
this church, where I would not commit a spro- 
jjosito, by the martyrs ! you shall laugh in laugh 
minors j and shake and quaver to my instniment. 
Eh ! Ell ! Eh ! but hear another word. I have 
tossed over the fire better omelets than your Ex- 
cellencies. And now you know who I am.* 

" The young persons screamed aloud with merri- 
ment, and left the church. 

"Van returned to me with tears in his eyes, re- 
lated the whole occurrence, and begged leave to 
run into another church and make confession. 
‘Yonder two towers,* said he, 'are solid as 
Malta and Qozzo; but Domine-Dio ^mard rre from 
ever walking under them or within ’reach of their 
shadows ! That cursed monkey will have died in 
the confessional ! No arm can reach down to him ! 
Santa Vergine ! A pretty stoiy to be told up there 
in Paradiso ! Was the fault mine? Did f tfiPoiv 
him in ? I ask ye all, all : have ye the faces to say 
it ? 0 Misericordia ! . . I wish I were fairly* out 
of the country, after this ; narticularly if, before I 
go, 1 could^meet those two gentlemen who caused 
so much heart-breaking and scandal. San Cris- 
tofano ! * 

"He continued quite uneasy for several days: at 
last he found a master, who was going into Italy ; 
but he declared his resolution to continue with me 
until my departure, although he should lose his 
place. My regard for him would not allow this. 

I rewarded his services more largefy than he ex- 
pected, and his tears fell together with his kisses 
on my hand. I reminded him of his resolution to 
make that stupendous fortune by his short-band. 
'Ntm pensi / non p<.‘n8i / lasdami fare ! ’ said he, 
confident and contented. 

" I was resolved to visit the temple so calamitous 
him. It was full of people; but before the 
altar I could discern two figures kneeling in rich 
dresses. The one was a man with a face like a 
horse’s, the other was a woman with a face like a 
wolf’s. I thought they had come thither to offer 


up prayers and supplications that their ancient 
visages might be restored to them, with any other 
feature of lost humanity Which their dresses might 
conceal. No such thing. They were the heirs to 
the crown ; and the female was prostrate before 
her favourite idol, to entreat she might have a 
child. The idol, I was told, only promised her a 
man, and did not perform even that.* On the very 
next day was the horrible rebellion which drove 
the reigning dynasty out of Prenchland. No re- 
past was brought me at the usual hour, nor indeed 
had I any appetite for it. But toward the same 
hour on the day following 1 grew hungiy, and 
was about to ring the bell for the waiter, when 
Van entered the room and threw his arms about 
my neck. 

" ' Heavens be praised !’ cried he. 

" I was greatly moved at his affection, and a^ured 
him 1 rejoiced in his safety as heartily as ho re- 
joiced in mine. . 

Ke ! Ke !’ said lie, ' that is all well ; but what 
Llo you think, Ecccllcnza Singa ^ the monkey is 
alive and safe ! The confessional pure and holy ! 
Besliaccia! hdw it moved my entrails.’ 

"Vhn had been present in the midst of the car- 
nage, and I'^eard a laugh close to him. Active as 
he was in the combat, he turned his eye to that 
quarter, and saw the two young men fighting most 
valiantly. He bowed to them, and they cheered 
him. The fire of their opponents now began to 
slacken, and they came up to him and shook him 
by the hand. 

" ' Excellencies !’ said he, ' I bear you no ill-will, 
for a Christian "has no malice in his heart, but you 
and that monkey have put my soul in peril, and 
it is right you should know it. The money that 
ugly beast used to cost you in feeding him, ought 
to go to the priest.’ 

" ' I could not find a more legitimate heir,* said 
the owner ; ‘ but he may make his own wilt yet.* 

" ' He lives then ! he lives I’ cried Van Ni. * The 
saints be praised ! I shall not want your money 
for mass s, should the worst befall me.’ 

"Van Ni, knowing my state of inanition, ran to 
the nearest cook’s shop for a dish of meat, telling 
me that his master had escaped from Paris, and 
had left a note, the purport of which was, 
that he would write to him again when he had 
found a place of safety in Switzerlkhd or Tyrol. 
On this day I did not perceive any difference . 
in the cookery, and although I did perceive it 
the day following, 1 said nothing. However at 
last I remarked it : whereupon Van Ni said, • Be- 
cellenza I I quite forgot to tell you that he who 
was pamphleteer and gazetteer, and critic ^and 
cook, is now become, or about to become, prime 
minister.’ ” 

When I had recited so much of my narrative 
to his majesty the Emperor, he laid his imperial 
hand benignly on my shoulder, saying, 

" 0 Tsing-Ti ! the occidental world orientalises 
rapidly. Anything fariL.:r about this dexteroos 
lucky slave !” 

" Little more ” answered I. ** On bis elevn- 
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tion a Pteisian poet wrote some complimentary 
▼erses; but the ancient idiom of the French 
fangua^, which he chose, is beyond my compre-* 
heneion : permit me therefore to lay before the 
footstool of your Majesty the scroll containing 
them 

Dio iodes, anlmose, dio Thiersi ! 

Tanfus quum fueris domi forisquo. 

Ilia dentque natione cretua 
Qu 9 Jacqntia, qusD minutn, verbis 
(NOati) magnifioia aolct vooare ; 

Die, quum sis patre major in ctilina 
(Neo pater tamcn infimua coqiiorum) 

Cur. tanto ingenlo unied maligni. 

To Gain vooitent tiii Coquinumf 
Quare to minuant ita, O Thiersi ? 

His majesty the Emperor cast his eye on them 
as they were lying on the carpet, and said gravely, 
The characters are European, but several of 
the words I discover to bear a close affinity to the 
Kobolsk Tartar.” • * 

His majesty is an etymologist. 

1 have been thinking,” said his^ajesty the 
Emperor, ** how that ancient ^French resembles 
the loftibr language under the rising sun. I re- 
gret that thou hadst not leisure to acquire some 
knowledge both of the ancient and the modem.” 

I regret it also, my Emperor,” said I ; 

** not because the nations of Europe agree to 
converse in the modem as being central, but 
because it contains our Fables, told in a manner 
far more delightful than with us. No language 
in Europe is said to be so scanty or so inhar- 
monious : but, there being so little room in it, 
you can not get out of your way. Precision is its 
merit. As in England the belief of Christianity 
is allowed to one sect and the profession to 
another, so in Frenchlgnd the written language 
is one thing, another the spoken. There is how- 
ever a faint similitude, which may be discovered 
even *by a learner. I took but seven lessons, yet 
could perceive it when it was carefully pointed 
out. My teacher was an impostor, who wished 
to keep me long under his hands. Not contented 
with asserting that the authors of Frenchland 
are superior to the best of England, of Italy, of 
Germany, of Spain, and that the language is softer 
md more flexible than the Russian and the 
b vedish, h^ attempted to persuade me that et, 
fM., fZf ex, oun, aia, oit, aix, and many more, had 
all the same sound. This was evidently to save 
his trouble, and to make me ridiculed. 

'' That can not be a language,” said the Empe- 
ror, ** of which the sounds are reducible to no mles; 
unless as we apply the term when we say the 
laifymge of bir^ and beasts. Letters and sylla- 
bles were not made to be thrown away or spit out. 
Every sign, every symbol, denotes one thing, and 
only one. The same Anger of a direction-post can 
not show twenty roads. Having j^ow the advantage 
of thy servant again, I hope thou enjoyedst by his 
means the opportunity of conversing with the 
learned, and greatly fltffi-e to thy comfort than 
if thou hadst been under the guidance of a teacher , 
so mischievous and malicious.” ! 
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" Yes,” answered I, ** the moment my fcan 
abated, 1 was conducted to visit a few of them, 
carrying with me my letters of introduction. I 
had none for scientific meh, of whom there are 
several in Paris of the first eminence. Works 
of genius, apart from science, there are few, and, 
by what I heard, of quite another order. There 
are however two poets of some distinction : one 
raises the enthusiasm of the vivacious and the 
liberal by the energy of his songs, the other is 
more in esteem with the devout, which compen- 
sates for the want of vigour and originality. I 
thought I could not conciliate the lover of liberty 
more readily than by comparing its 4riumph at 
the previous day with its suppression under th^ 
iron hand of Napoleon. ‘He abolished your 
republic, he devised a catechism for your children, 
by which unquestioning and blind obedience was 
inculcated ; he forged the glorious arms of your 
patriots and defenders into chains long and strong 
eifough to hold everlastingly in thraldom all their 
future progenyf . . ‘Sit down, sir,* said the poet, 
‘and hold your tongue. Don’t repeat in this 
house the eastern dream of an opium-eater. IVe 
are ^ann with thb unsetting glory of France.* 

“ Perceiving that I had given oflence, and sus- 
pecting that I had mistaken the house, I returned 
home, and, when his speech was interpreted to 
me, I looked in my dictionary for the word glory, 

I found it often meant the glitter that painters 
put over the heads of idols ; and this was truly 
its most intelligible and its most common accep- 
tation. Knowing to a certainty that the devouter 
poet was attached to the king of the last week, 1 
condoled with him^on the disaster of a monarch 
so piosiB andjunfortunate. He bowed. The only 
comfort I could offer him was, that talents had 
never lost their value in Frenchland, through all 
the vicissitudes of thirty years ; and that scarcely 
I^ssia or Russia was more admirable for the ad- 
vancement of literary men. He bowed, and 
answered in an undertone of voice, ‘ 1 really dc 
not pretend to know anything of those people : ^ 
only know that our fipuses are degraded at ever 
step that his majesty has been constrained to take. 
All ranks and orders are confounded, and the 
high sense of honour which was peculiar to 
Frenchland, and which formerly made the meanest 
Frenchman’s heart leap impatiently out of his 
bosom, lies prostrate and half-extinct.’ 

“ I thought I had been listening to a Montmo- 
rency (Frencji for old noble) ; but on inquiry I 
found I had not been guilty of that mistake. 

“ Out of respect to the ancient nobility, such at 
least I presume is the motive, many young per- 
sonl in that country, whether of the commissariat 
or the coach-office, are grave and taciturn when 
privileges or privations are mentioned. They 
draw themselves up into the stiflhess and conc^- 
tration of mummies, and from their swathing? 
and cases stare us into stone. These however 
are civil and distant ; and perhaps their distance 
is the best part of their civility. Another set is 
less tolerable : it assumes the name of You,}(j 
L t 
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Ftanct, Whatever can be conceived of insolence I do assure you, he is as honest a man as his 
and audacity is put into daily practice by these father, and furthermore, has learned the secret 
troublesome and restless barbarians. I could not^ of keeping a wiser head on his shoulders. Ho 
refrain from making the remark to a gentleman has the shrewdness of Richelieu, the suppleness 
of philosophical cast, who came to visit me, add- of Mazariii ; all their rapacity, all their pertina- 
ing, that surcry all the abuses of the extinct nobi- city; the arrogance of both, the vanity of neither, 
lity, with all the absurdity and iiyustice of its Whatever there is about him tells for something ; 
hereditariness, were less intolerable. and w e must pay its value to the utt&rmost. His 


* The older creation of the nobilitj^,’ said he, 

‘ like the older of animals lately discovered by 
the geologists, is more ill-constructed and ill- 
favoured than the recenter; so that it pleased 
God to put an end to it, and to try such other 
forms as might be convenient to carry his designs 
into execution. But either is, as you say, better 
than this ditch-spawn.’ 

“Finding him a calm and reasonable man, I ven- 
tured to congratulate him on the near prospect 
of peace and tranquillity in his courttry, ana on 
the enthusiasm his new king excited. He bowed 
to me, and answered, » 

“ * We have at last a chance of ^t. These forty 
years past we have had our Goddesses of Liberty, 
Goddesses of Reason, Goddesses of Theophilau- 
thropy. Goddesses of War, screaming and piflling 
caps in the Place de la Concorde. We have had 
wdiite feathers, red feathers, eagle’s feathers, cock’s 
feathers, and at last no feathers at all. W e have 
gone kingless, brcechloss, lawless, and constitu- 
tiouless : wo can not be well less at present. We 
liave gone booted into every drawing-room on the 
continent, and our spurs have torn off every ! 
flounce and train. Finally, we put them on our- j 
solves, and swaggered about for a while with 
much theatrical effect. One unlucky day the 
first actor, who never could walk str^aight nor see 
three inches before him, caught his owm long- ; 
tailed robe with his spur, and being an impetuous 
man, gave such a plunge thiOt it fell ofl* his shoul- 
ders, and left the whole of him as bare as the 
back of niy hand. The inferior actors were scan- 
dalised at the disgrace brought on tlie profession, : 
but no one had the dexterity or presence oif mind 
to pick up the long- tailed^ robe. At last it was | 
claimed by a fat man, who drew it across his | 
belly, and made the ends meet as well as he j 
could ; but much was wanting. When he died, j 
the priests seized upon it, and cut it up in pieces I 
to put under their wine-cups. But you were ! 
speaking of our happy acquisition. Depend upon | 
it, the present king is no such a novice in the 
trade as some about him would persuade him. 
He Is litter to govern us than any hian we have 
seen for two centuries. He will never have a 
minister who is not taken from the ranks ; never 
a man of genius, never an honest man ; buf se- 
condary and plausible. TiiC reason is, tiiat 
whenever they displease him, their removal will 
only render him more popular. Added to which, 
it^is always gratifying to the populace, and by no 
means offensive to the middle classes, to see low 
people raised. In one word, Louis-Philippe is 
the only person of ancient family in France who 
may not justly be reproached with degeneracy. 


royal foot rests so assuredly on well-beaten and 
levelled France, that the telescojpc with which he 
looks leisurely on the world around him is not 
shaken a hair’s breadth. I will answer for him, 
there is no potentate in Europe whom he has not 
already convinced of his loyalty and good inten- 
tions; and when you return to China you will 
find that he lias offered your Emperor to assist 
him in putting dow n the refractory spirit of the 
Tartars, being well in harmony with his brother 
the Emperor of Russia, who is equally ready to 
exert his kind officcR^^o the same effect.’” 

Emperor. It is uiillandsome to sue for such 
generosity yntil the time of need, or to take oveiy 
word to the letter.. 

Tsing-TL I* was not aware of the existence 
of subh a sect as Young France, until I w^as 
shoved off fthc pavement by a stripling, who 
was troubled with a hairy mole on the nether 
lip. Not being his father, the misfortune could 
nohow he attributed to me. I had acquired 
enough of the language to enable me to ask him 
to what dignitary 1 had the honour of surrendering 
my station. “ 1 represent the Young France ^ 
cried he. ^ 

I bowed profoundly, and w^as constrained to 
answer in English, for iny French failed me at so 
long a breath. “I shall be roost happy in the 
opportunity of congratulating the Young France 
on her having learned by heart the first lesson of 
politeness.” 

He mined his arm to strike me ; but a GeVman, 
of about the same age, who happened to be pass- 
ing at the time, said to him calmly, “ Remember, 
sir, we have fired at the same academy, and my 
ball usually went nearer the bull’s eye.” 

Ymmg France recovered at once his memory 
and his iempqi*. i returned homo in perturba- 
tion: for, 0 my Emperor! I have not yet outlived 
all my passions. God has been pleased to grant 
me a lively consciousness of my existence, by 
implanting in me deeply the fear of losing it. 

My servant was not alone when I entered. In 
his walk homeward, hearing his native tongue in 
the streets, he accosted the speakers : “ Excellen- 
cies!” cried he. “We are no excelleneies ; we 
are exiles,” answered one of them. “ The beti^r • 
the better!” sai<^ honest warm-hearted Van Ni. 
“ 1 dare invite you then to my house. Come 
along : pardon me if 1 walk before you.” 

Hearing voices in my apartment, I halted 
at the door, and caught what 1 wae afterward 
told were these words, which Van Ni wrote 
down : “ We have^no rigIrVto complain of our for- 
tune, young or old. Was not Tasso chained to htg 
bed-post 1 Was not he half-starved in the house 
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of Cardinal Scipionel Was not he driven out of 1 should think it more presumptuous to say our 
it? Was not he defrauded of his own cottage? house; because it would seem to indicate that 
Would his best friend lend him the few crown! j we placed ourselves on an equality with our 
which; he said, might save him from starvation ! masters.” They acknowledged that the oxpres- 
and distraction ? Princes, you see, did much | sion was universal in their country, and had only 
against him ; but not all. The manly breast can ' to regret that by its misrepresentation it had 
bear any blow unless from the hand it cherished.” I caused me such an inconvenience. 

He who W& listening now struck his forehead, I could not but compare their manners with 
and groaned aloud.. '^’Tis there!” cried he, ! the French, very greatly to their advantage, and 
"and that bloAf reaches me in this chamber.” fancied that even the English might learn some* 
" I,” said the exhorter and comforter, I can thing from them. Certainly the islanders art 
only pity you then. No balm grows in those thick-rinded and rather sour, 
deserts ; no dew falls there ! Alas, my friend ! ; No persuasion of mine could induce the exiles 
if only persecuted genius were pouring forth his to remain. 'I’hey fancied 1 was an Englishman 
lamentation, I could soar above him and bring from the East Indies, and hoped I would exert 
him airs from heaven. I would point up to Dante , my influence for the delivery of their country, 
in the skies. Was not Dante an exile? was not | "If my master were an Englishman, he would 
Dante in danger of being burnt alive? was not feel it his duty,” said Van Ni; "for Englishmen 
that sentence passed against him? A republic threw you, Ibound hand and foot, among the dogs.” 
did it ; his own republic. • Italy is beautiful yet, 

and once was glorious ; btit the nurse of genius •His majesty the Emperor asked me whether 
is older than she. Drought up and* fostered in the Italians vi%re not from that country which 
the soft clime of Syracu.se, shg, breathed her last pretended to the monopoly of religion. 1 was 
in the ^aim-groves of the Ptolemies.” not quite sure, and told him so. 

I took advantage of this pause, and instantly " I have a suspicion,” said his majesty, " that 
told my servant to be seated agaia and to call the old sorcerer lay somewhere thereabout.” 
his friends. " Eccellenza I ” said he, " how is it I believe he was near the mark ; but my me- 
possible? how is it possible I can be so wanting to mory failed me. He then asked about the causes 
my duty? These gentlemen are my countrymen, of the insurrection and revolution in Frenchland. 

and in tribulation.” I My reply was, that the king had been persuaded 

Meanwhile they were standing, and making | by his courtiers to take away some things which 

many apologies. I he had given ; and his people said that he had 

" Persons of your worth and piisfortuncs pain given them what was theirs before ; that it was 
me more than sufficiently,” said 1, " without the an indignity to offer it at first ; that it was a 
•iirouble you are taking in these explanations.” defiance to seize it again ; and that he had no 
"I invited them to my house, Eccellenza!” righlf to staqfl above the laws, 
mid Van Ni. " Now,*Signori ! do not servants " It is the glory of princes,” said his majesty the 
’ll Italy always use the expression, juj/ house? We Emperor, " to stand the foremost under them.” 
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Juami, Condescend, O my king! to hear me. Jut^na, He has been secretary many years to 
Philip. By ivhat means. Dona J uana, have you your majesty ; and ^ times and circumstances 
ibtained this admission to my presence ? the most trying, he has ever been a faithful vassal. 

Juana. Sire, by right of my s%x and my mis- The riches he possesses flowed in great measure 
.'jrtunes. from royal bounty ; none from treason, none from 

Philip, And wdiat misfortune of yours, pray, peculation, none from abuse of power, 

madam, is il in my powder to remove or alleviate? Philip. Know’ you his stops, liis thoughts ? 

Juana. All mine, 0 most puissant monarch! Juana. I have always shared them, 

and nearly all the heaviest that exist on earth ; Philip, Always ? no madam. Let me tell you, 

the providence of God having plaecd the larger he aspires too high. 

part of the known world under the sceptre or the Juana. O sire ! that is a generous fault, the 
influence of your majesty. fault of every one w ho loves glory, of every true 

Philip. And the more suffering part, no doubt. Spaniard, and, above all, of Antonio Perez. 

God, and his mother, and the blessed saints, have Philip. When did he first begin to look fso 
exalted me to my station, that I may bring chas- loftily ? 

tisement on the perverse and rebellious, and ward Juana. When first he aspired to serve ycur 
It off from the dutiful and obedient. I have now majesty. 

little leisure : to the point then. Philip). Has he no gratitude, no sense of difty, 

Juana, 0 sire! my husband has offended : I no feeling of nothingness, as becomes a subject? 
know not how. I made him what he is. Tell me no more I en« 

Philip. Nor should you. His offence is against riched him ; that is little : beside, I know not 
the state. that I did it ; and I could only wish to have don ? 
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it, that 1 might undo it. I can not remember that 
he has had anything from me beyond the salary 
of his offices ; but those who accept my money for 
any services would just as readily accept it from 
my enemies. They care no more from whose hand 
it comes, than whose effigy it bears. 

JvAxna. He had enough and abundantly from 
his offices ; nor Indeed was he without a patri- 
mony, nor I without a dower. 

Philip. He should have minded his business ; 
he should have taken example from Scovedo. 

JtmTui. Sire, it becomes not me to express 
astonishment, or even to feel it, in the august 
presence. 

Philip. Something very like astonishment pro- 
duces good effects occasionally. Madam, would 
you w'ish further audience % 

J Mina. Too graciously vouchsafed me ! Sire ! 
Antonio Perez, my husband, is accuse of being 
privy to the assassination . . . 

Philip. Unmannerly, ill-featured expression ! 

Jimna. Of his colleague Scovclio. I come to 
intreat, on the part of his family and of mine, that 
he may be brought to trial speedily and openly. 
If your majesty will indulge us with this further 
act of royal clemency and favour, I engage that a 
crime so detestable, a crime from which the nature 
of Don Antonio is abhorrent, shall be removed 
for ever from our house. 

Philip. At my good pleasure 1 may confront 
him with his accomplices. 

Juana. Alas ! alas ! who are the guilty! 

Philip. Who? who? (Aside.) Suspicious, auda- 
cious woman ! Some have suspected those about 
the Princess of Evoli, and have watched her. 

Juana. Kind soul ! may never harm befall her 
from their wiles ! Beauty, that should fill the 
world with light and happiness, brings only evil 
spirits into it, and is blighted by malignity and 
grief. Who upon earth could see the Princess of 
Evoli, and not be softened ? ^ 

Philip. The injured ; the insulted. 

Juana. Alas! even she then serves the pur- 
poses of the envious. From the plant that gives 
honey to the bee, the spider and wasp draw 
poison. 

Philip. You know the lady very intimately. 

Jtuina. She honours me with her notice. 

Philip. She honours your husband too with 
her notice, does she not ? 

Jvxina. Most highly. 

Philip. Then, madam, by the saints, he dies ! 

J^mna. O sire ! recall the threat ! * | 

Philip. We never threaten ; we sentence. 

Juana. He is innocent ! By the beloved of | 


God ! by the Fountain of Truth and Purity 1 he ia ' 
innocent ! 

* Philip. And she too ! and she too I marvel of 
virtue ! A brazen breast would split with laughter. 
She ! Evoli ! Evoli I 

Juana. Is as innocent as he. 0 sire ! this 
beautiful and gentle lady ... 

Philip. Ay, ay, very gentle ; she brings men's 
heads to the scaffold if they have ever lain in 
her lap. 

Juana. The unsuspicious, generous princess . . 

Philip. Killed the poor fool Scovedo. 

Juana. Pardon me, sire ! she hardly knew him, 
and bore no ill-will toward him. 

Philip. Nor toward Perez ; at worst, not very 
spiteful. Dead secretaries and dead rats should 
drive off living ones. He was useful to me, 1 
mean Scovedo, even when alive ; I can not afford 
one like him every day. Do you hear. Dona 
Juana? ^ 

Jvxina. Perfectly, sire. 

Philip. And understand ? 

Juana. As well as 1 dare. 

Philip. Could you live in privacy, wijji your 
accomplishments and your beauty ? 

Juana. Alas ! I wish it had alwa^'s been my lot ! 

Philip. I may promote you to 'that enviable 
situation. 

Juana. My husband, now he has lost the coun- 
tenance of your majesty, would retreat with me 
from the world. 

Philip. It is not in open places that serpents 
hatch their eggs. God protects me : I must pro- 
tect the state : Perez is unworthy of you. 

Juana. Sire, if I thought him so, I would try 
to make him worthy. 

Philip. There are offences that women can not 
pardon. 

Juana. Then they should retire, and learn how. 

Philip. That insolent and ungrateful ti man 
wrongs and despises you. He too, among the 
rest, presumes to love the Princess of Evoli. 

Juana. Who does not ? 

Philip. Who shall dare? Perez, I tell you 
again, has declared his audacious passion to her ! 

Juana. Then God forgive him his impetuosity 
and sinfulness I If she rejected him, he is punished. 

Philip. If! . . if! Do you pretencC do you 
imagine, she would listen to one like him ? Do you 
reason about it ; do you calculate on it ; do you 
sigh and weep at it, as if in your spite and stupi- 
dity you could believe it ! By the blood of the 
martyrs, 1 will drain the last drop of that traitor's t 
Off! unclasp my knee * I can not wait fbr the 
words in your throat ! 
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STEELE AND ADDISON. 

AddUoiL Dick! 1 am come to remonstrate from us, in consequence, 1 apprehend, of induh 


irith yon on those unlucky habits which have 
beien so detrimental to your health and fortune. 

8tede, MaHy thanks, Mr. Addison ; but really 
my fortune is not much improved by your arrest- 
ing me for the hundred pounds; nor is my health, 
if spirits are an indication of it, on seeing my 
furniture sold by auction to raise the money. 

Addison, Pooh, pooh, Dick ! what furniture 
had you about the house '/ 

StecU. At least I had the arm-chair, of which 
you never before had dispossessed me longer than 
the evening ; and happy should I have been to 
enjoy your company in it again and again, if you 
had left it me. 

Addison, We will contrive to hire another. 
I do assure you, my dear Dick, I have really felt 
for you. 

Steele. I only wish, my kind friend, you had 
not put^eut your feelers quite ^ fllr, nor exactly 
in this direction; and that my poor wife had 
received an hour’s notice ; she might J;iave carried 
a few trinkets to some neighbour. She wanted 
her salts ; and the bailiff thanked her for the bot- 
tle that contained them, telling her the gold head 
of it was worth pretty nearly half-a-guinea. 

Addison. Lady Steele then wanted her smell- 
ing-bottle 1 Dear me ! the weather, I apprehend, 
is about to change. Have you any symptoms of 
your old gout 1 * 

SteeU. My health has been long on the decline, 
you know. 

Addison. Too well I know it, my dear friend, 
and I hinted it as delicately as 1 could. Nothing 
on earth beside this consideration should have 
indudbd me to pursue a measure in appearance so 
unfriendly. You must grow more temperate . . 
you really must. 

Steele. Mr Addison, you did not speak so 
gravely and so firmly when we used to meet at 
Will’s. You always drank as much as I did, and 
often invited and pressed me to continue, when I 
was weary, sleepy, and sick. ' 

Addison. You thought so, because you were 
drunk. Indeed at my own house I have some- 
times asked you to take another glass, in compli- 
ance with the rules of society and hospitality. 

Steele. Once, it is true, you did it at your house; 
the only time I ever had an invitation to dine in 
it The Countess was never fond of the wit that 
sicitlls of wine : her husband could once endure it. 

Addison. We could talk more freely, you know, 
at the tavern. There we ha^e dined together 
some hundred times. 

Steele. Most days, for many years. 

Addison. Ah Dick ! Since wb first met there, 
several of our feiends are gone off the stage. 

Steele. And <«ome arjiuptill acting. 

Addison. Forbear, my dear friend, to joke and 
imile at mfirmities or vices. Many have departed 


ging in the bottlO ! When passions are excited, 
when reason is disturbed, when reputation is sul- 
lied, when fortune is squandered, and when health 
is lost by it, a retreat is sounded in vain. Some 
can not hear it, others will not profit by it. 

Steele. I must do you the justice to declare, 
that I never saw' any other effect of hard drink- 
ing upon you, than to make you more circumspect 
j aniP sileqt. 

j Addison. If ever I urged you, in the warmth 

I of my heart, to transgress the bounds of sobriety, 

I I entreat you, as a Christian, to forgive me. 

Stede. Most willingly, most cordially. 

Addison.^1 feci confident that you will think 

of me, speak of me, and write of me, as you have 
ev§r done, without a diminution of esteem. We 
are feeble creabures ; w'e want one another’s aid 
and assistance ; a want ordained by Providence, 
to show us at once our insufficiency and our 
strength. We must not abandon our friends 
from slight motives, nor let our passions bo onr 
interpreters in their own cause. Consistency is 
not more requisite to the sound Christian, than to 
the accomplished politician. 

Steele. 1 am inconsi-steiit in my resolutions of 
improvement . . no man ever was more so ; but 
my attachments have a nerve in them neither to 
bo deadened by ill treatment nor loosened by 
indulgence. A man grievously w^ounded, knows 
by the acuteness of the pain that a spirit of vita- 
lity i| yet in him. I know that I retain my 
friendship fof you by what you have made me 
suffer. 

A ddison. Entircly^or your own good, I do pro- 
test, if you could see it. 

•'Steele. Alas! all our sufferings are so; the 
onl^ mischief is, that wo have no organs for 
perccivjiig it. 

Addison. You reason well, my worthy sir; and 
relying on your kindiffess in my favour (for every 
man has enemies, and those mostly who serve 
their friends best) J say, Dick, on these considera- 
tions, since you never broke your word with me, 
and since I am certain you would be sorry it were 
known that only four-score pounds’ worth could 
be found in the house, I renounce for the present 
the twenty yet wanting. Do not beat about for 
an answer ; say not one word : farewell 

Steele. Ah! could not that cold heart,* often 
and long as I reposed on it, bring me to my 
senses ! I have indeed been drunken ; but it is 
hard to awaken in such heaviness as this of mine 
is. I shared his poverty with him ; I never aimed 
to share his prosperity. Well, well; I cannot 

t 

* Doubtfi are now entertained whether the character of 
Addison is fairly represented by Pope and Johnson. It ia 
better to make this statement than to omit a Convenation 
in this edition wiiich had appeared elsewhere. 
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bx^ old habits. I love my glass; I love Addi- temper, with measurely curls ^d 

son. Each will partake in killing me. Why top-knots, like his style ; the calmest 

can not I see him again in the arm-chair, his right most quiot patriot ; dear Addison ! drunks deiibo* 

hand upon his heart under the fawn-coloured rate, moral, sentimental, foaming oyer with truth 

waistcoat, his brow erect and clear as his and virtue, with tenderness and friendship, and 

conscience ,* his wig even and composed as his only the worse in one ruffle for the wine. 


DANTE AND BEATRICE. 


DmUii. When you saw me profoundl^*^ pierced 
with love, and reddening and trembling, did it 
become you, did it become you, you whom I 
have always called the most gentle JSice, tp join in 
the heartless laughter of those girls around you 1 
Answer me. Reply unhesitatingly. Requires it 
so long a space for dissimulation and duplicity 1 
Pardon ! pardon ! pardon ! My senses have left 
me ; my heart being gone, they follow. 

Beatrice. Childish man ! pursuing the impos- ' 
Bible. 

Dante. And was it this you lai^ghed atl We 
can not touch the hem of God’s garment ; yet we 
fall at his feet and weep. 

Beatrice. But weep not, gentle Dante ! fall not 
before the weakest of his creatures, willing to 
comfort, unable to relieve you. Consider a little. Is 
laughter at all times the signal or the precursor 
of derision ? I smiled, let me avow it, from the 
pride 1 felt in your preference of me ; and if 1 
laughed, it was to conceal my sentiments. Did 
you never cover sweet fruit with worthless leaves < 
Come, do not drop again so soon so faint a smile. | 
1 will not have you grave, nor very serious. 1 pity | 
you ; I must not love you : if 1 might, I would, j 

Dante. Yet how much love is due to jne, <) 
Bice, who have loved you, as you veil remember, 
even from your tenth year. But it is reported, 
and your words confirm it, ^hat you are going to 
be married. 

Beatrice. Tf so, and if I could have laugheePat 
that, and if my laughter could have estranged ‘you 
from me, would you blame me 1 , 

Dante. Tell me the truth. 

Beatrice. The report is general. 

Dante. The truth ! the truth ! Tell me, Bicc. 

Beatrice. Marriages, it is said, are made in 
heaven. 

Dant(u Is heaven then under the paternal 
roof? 

Beatnce. It has been to me hitherto. 

Dante. And now you seek it elsewhere. 

Beatrice. I seek it not. The wistfr choose for 
the weaker. Nay, do not sigh so. What would 
you have, my grave pensive Dante 1 What can 
T do] » 

Dante. Love me. 

Beatri.ce. I always did. 

Dante. Love me ? 0 bliss of heaven ! 

(3eatric(\ No, no, no ! Forbear ! Men’s kisses 
are always mischievous and hurtful; everybody 
flays it. Tf you truly loved me, you would never 
think of doing m. 

Dante. Nor even this * 


Beatrice. You forget that you are no longer a 
boy ; and that it is not thought proper at yonr 
time of life to continue the arm at all about the 
waist. Beside, I think you would better not put 
your head against my bosom ; it beats too much 
to be pleasant to you. Why do you wish it! why 
fancy it can do you any good ? It grows no cooler : 
it seems to grow even hotter. 0 ! how it buruB t 
Go, go ; it hurts me too : it struggles, it aches, it 
sobs. Thank you, my gentle friend, for removing 
I your brow away; your hair is very thick and long; 
and it began to heat me more than you can 
, imagine. While it was there, I could not see 
i your face so w611, nor talk with you so quietly. 

I Daiite. 0 ! when shall we talk quietly in 
future 1 ^ 

Beatrice. When I am married. I shall often 
come to visit my father. He has always been 
solitary since my iiiotlier’s death, which happened 
in my infancy, long before you knew me. 

Dante. How can he endure the solitude of his 
house when you have left it] 

Beatrice. The very question I asked him, 

Dante. You ‘did not then wish to . , to . . go 
away 

Beatrice. Ah no ! It is sad to bo an outcast at 
fifteen. 

Dant*'. An outcast] 

Bvatrice. Forced to leave a home. 

Dante. For another? 

Beatrice.. Childhood can never have a second. 
Dante. But childhood is now over. 

Beatrice. I wonder who was so malicious as to 
tell my father that ] He wanted me to be married 
a wholo yckr ago. 

Dante. And, Bice, you hesitated] 

Beatrice. No" ; I only wept. He is a dear good 
father. 1 never disobeyed him but in those wicked 
tears ; and they ran the faster the mdro he repre- 
hended them. 

Dante. Say, who is the happy youth ] 

Beatrice. I know not who ought to bo happy if 
you arc not. 

Dante. I] 

Beatrice. Surely you deserve all happiness. ‘ 
Dante.. Happiness ! any happiness is denied 
me. Ah, hours of' childhood ! bright hours ! what 
fragrant blossoms ye unfold ! what bitter fruits to 
ripen ! 

Beatrice. Now' can not you continue to sit 
under that old fig-tree at the corner^ the garden] 
It is always delightful to ens to think of it 
Dante. Again you smile. : I wish I could Bxnile 
too. 
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iSteatnc«. You were'usually more grave than I, 
aHhough very often, two years ago, you told me 
I was the graver. Perhaps I woa then indeed ; 
and perhaps I ought to be now ; but really I must 
smile at the recollection, and make you smile 
with me. 

Dante. Recollection of what in particular 1 
Beatrice, 9t your ignorance that a fig-tree is 
the brittlest of trees, especially when it is in leaf ; 
and moreover of your tumble, when your head was 
just above the wall, and your hand (with the 
verses in it) on the very coping-stone. Nobody 
suspected that 1 went every day to the bottom of 
our garden, to hear you repeat your poetry on the 
other side ; nobody but yourself : yon soon found 
me out. But on that ocjoasioii I thought you 
might have been hurt ; and I clambered up our 
high peach-tree in the grass-plot nearest the place ; 
and thence I saw Messer Dante, with his white 
sleeve reddened by the figijuice, and the seeds 
sticking to it pertinaciously, and Messer blushing, 
and trying to conceal his calamity, an^ still hold- 
ing the verses. They were all yjbout me. 

Danf 4 ,*l^ieyer shall any verse m mine be uttered- 
fro ;j my lips, or from the lips of others, without 
the memorial of Bice. • 

Beatrice. Sweet Dante ! in the purity of your 
soul shall Bice live : as (we arc told by the goatr 
herds and foresters) i)oor rrcjitures have l»een 
found preserved in the serene and lofty regions of 
the Alps, many years after the breath of life had 
left them. Already you rival Guido Cavalcante 
and Cino da Pistqja : you must attempt,, nor per- 
haps shall it be vainly, to surpass them in 
celebrity. 

DanJte. If ever I am above them . . and 1 must 
be . . I know already \^iat angel’s hand will have 
helped mo up the ladder. Beatrice, I vow* to 
heaven, shall stand higher than Selvaggia, high 
and gft)rious and immortal as that name will be. 
You have given me joy and sorrow ; for the worst 
of these (I will not say the least) 1 will confer 
on you ail the generations of our Italy, ajl the 
ages of our world. But first (alas, from me you 
must not have it !) may happiness, long happiness, 
attend you ! . ^ 

Beatrice. Ah ! those words rend your bosom ! 
why should they 1 

Dante. I^ould go away contented, or almost 
contented, were I sure of it, Hope is nearly as 
strong as despair, and greatly more pertinacious 
nnd enduring. You have made me see clearly 
that you never can be mine in this world ; but at 
the same time, 0 Beatrice, you have made me see 
qui^ as clearly that you may and must be mine 
in another.- I am older than yqu : precedency is 
given to age, and not to worthiness, in our way to 
heaven. I will watch over you ; I will pray for 
you when I am nearer to God, jyid purified from 
the stains of earth and mortality. He will per- 
mit me to behold you, lovely as when I left you. 
Angels in vain should eafil me onward. 

Beatrice, Hush, sweetest Dante ! hush ! 

Dantet It is there, where* I shall have caught 


I the first glimpse of you again, that I wish all my 
portion of Paradise to be assigned me ; and there, 
^if far below you, yet within the sight of you, to 
establish my perdurable abode. 

Beatrice., Is this piety? Is this wisdom? 0 
Dante ! And may not I be called away first? 

Dante.. Alas! alas! how many small feet have 
swept off the early dew of life, leaving the path 
black behind them ! But to think that you should 
go before me ! It almost sends me forward on my 
way, to receive and welcome you. If indeed, O 
Beatrice, such should be God’s immutable will, 
sometimes look down on me when the song to 
Hifii is suspended. Oh ! look often on me with 
prayer and pity ; for there all prayers are accepted, 
and all pity is devoid of pain. Why arc you 
silent ? 

BoMrice. It is very sinful not to love all crea- 
tures in the* world. But is it true, O Dante ! that 
wc alw-ays love those the most who make us the 
most unhappy ? 

Dante. The f^mark, I fear, is just. 

Beatrice. Then, unless the Virgin be pleased to 
change my inclinations, I shall begin at last to 
love my hetrothect; for already the very idea of 
him renders me sad, wearisome, and comfortless, 
Y’esterday he sent me a huiudi of violets. Wl:cu 
T took them up, delighted as I felt at tl;at 
sweetest of odours, which you and I once inhaled 
together . . 

Dante. And only once. 

Beatrice. You know why. Be quiet now, and 
hear me. I dropped the posy; for around it, 
hi4ldeTi by various kinds of foliage, was twined the 
bridal necklace of pearls. 0 Dante I how worth- 
less aue the finest of them (and there are many 
tine ones) in comparison with those little pebbles, 
some of which (for perhaps 1 may iiothave gathered 
up all) may bq still l^irig under the peach-tree, 
and some (do 1 blush to say it?) under the fig. 
Tell me not who threw these, nor for what. But 
youl^now you were always thoughtful, and some- 
times reading, sometimes w'riting, and sometimes 
forgetting me, while J waited to see the crimson 
cap, and the two ])ay-l caves I fastened in it, rise 
I above the garden-wall. How silently you are lis- 
! toning, if you do listen ! 

Da'iUe. Oh ! could my thoughts incessantly and 
eternally dwell among these recollections, undis- 
turbed by any other voice . . uiidistractcd by any 
I other presence ! Soon mu.st they abide with me - 
alone, and be repeated by none hut me . . repeated 
in the acceifis of anguish and despair ! Why 
could you not have held in the sad home of your 
heart that necklace and those violets ? 

B^iolrice. My Dante I we must all obey . . I 
my father, you your (lo<l. He will never abandon 
you. 

Dante. I have ever sung, and will for ever sing, 
the most glorious of His works : and yet, 0 
He abandons me. He casts me off; and He uses 
your hand for this infliction. 

Beatrice.. Men travel far and wide, and see many 
on whom to fix or transfer their affections : but 
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W6 maidens have neitlicr the power nor the will. 
Casting our eyes on the ground, we walk along the 
straight and narrow road prescribed for us ; and, 
doing thus, we avoid in great measure the thorns 
and entanglements of life. We know we are per- 
forming our duty ; and the fruit of this knowledge 
is contentment. Seasojj after season, day after day, 
you have made me serious, pensive, meditative, 
and almost wise. Being so little a girl, I was 
proud that you, so much taller, should lean on my 
shoulder to overlook my work. And greatly more 
proud was I when in time you taught me several 
Latin words, and then whole Bentenccs, both in 
prose and verse, pasting a strip of paper over,' or 
obscuring with impenetrable ink, those passages 
in the poets which were beyond my comprehen- 
sion, and might perplex me. But proudest of all 
was I when you began to reason with me. What 
will now be my pride if you are convfticed by the 
first arguments I ever have opposed to you ; or 
if you only take them up and try if they arc 
applicable. Certainly do I know«(indeed, indeed 
I do) that even the patience to consider them will 
make you happier. Will it not then make me 
BO 1 I entertain no other wish* Is not this true 
love 1 I 

Dante. Ah yes ! the truest, the purest, the least 
perishable, but not the sweetest. Here are the rue 
and hyssop ; but where the rose ! 

Beatrice. Wicked must be whatever torments 
you : and will you let love do it ? Love is the 
gentlest and kindest breath of God. Arc you 
willing that the Tempter should intercept it, and 
respire it polluted into your earl Do not make | 
me hesitate to pray to the Virgin for you, nor 
tremble lest she look down on you with a reproach- 
ful pity. To her alone, 0 Dante ! clarc I confide 
all my thoughts. Lessen not my confidence in . 
my only refuge. # 

Dante. God annihilate a power so criminal ! 
0, could my love flow’ into your breast with ht^rs! 
It should flow with equal j)urity. '* 

Beatrice. Y ou have stored my little mind with 
nany thoughts ; dear because they are yours, and 
because they are virtuous.’ May I not, 0 my 
Dante! bring some of them back again to your 
bosom ; as the Contadina lets down the string 
from the cottage-beam in winter, and culls a few 
bunches of the soundest for the master of the 
vineyard 1 You have not given me glory that 
the world should shudder at its eclipse. To prove 
that I am worthy of the smallest part of it, 1 must 
obey God; and, under God, my fal^her. Surely 


the voice of Heaven comes to us audibly from s' 
parent's lips. You will be great, and, what is above 
all greatness, good. 

Darde. Rightly and wisely, my sweet Beatrice, 
have you spoken in this estimate. Greatness is 
to goodness what gravel is to porphyry : the one 
is a moveable accumulation, swept along the sur- 
face of the earth ; the other stands lixt and solid 
and alone, above the violenpe of war and of the tem- 
pest; above all that is residifous of a wasted 
world Little men build up great ones ; but the 
snow colossus soon melts : the good stand under 
the eye of God; and therefore stand. 

Beatrice. Now you are calm and reasonable, 
listen to Bice. You must marry. 

Dante. Marrj’l 

Beatrice. Unless you do, how can we meet again 
unrebcrvedly 1 VV orsc, worse than ever ! I can 
not bear to see those large heavy tears following 
one another, heavy a| d slow as nuns at the funeral 
of a sister. Come, I will kiss off one, if you will 
promise faithfully to shed no more. Be tran- 
quil, be tranquil ; only hear reason. There are 
,maiiy who knfiw you ; and all who know*^ou must 
love ^ou. Don’t you hear me Why turn aside 'i 
and why gc^ farther off ! I will have that hand. 
It twists about as if it hated its confinement. 
Perverse and peevish creature ! you have no more 
reason to be sorry than I have ; and you have 
many to the contrary which I have not. Being 
a man, you are at liberty to admire a variety, and 
to make a choice. Is that no comfort to you ? 

Dante. 

Bid thiH boHom ce>iHe to Ri ievo? 

Hid tiieue eycH fresii objects see ? 

Where ’s the comfort to believe 

None luiKlit once have rivall’d me ? 

What ! my frc^edoin to receive ? 

Broken heartM. arc tlicy the free ? 

For another can I live 

When 1 may not live for thee ? 

Beatrice. I will never be fond of you again If 
you are so violent. We have been together too long, 
and we may be noticed. 

Dante. Is this our last meeting ! If it is . . and 
that it is, my heart lias told me . ., you will not, 
surely you will not refuse , . 

Beatrice. Dante ! Dante ! they make the heart 
sad after : do not wish it. But prayefs . . 0, how 
much better are they I how much quieter and 
lighter they render it ! They carry it up to heaven 
with them ; and those we love are left behind no 
longer. 


SOUTHEY AND LANDOR. 

BCOOJfO COM VCRS ATION. 

(-Sovthey. As wc are walking on, and before we Landor. We ^11, if you please : and I hope 
open opr Milton again, we may digress a little in you may not find me impatient to attain the 
the direction of those poets who have risen up object of our walk. Haerever, let me confess to 
firom under him, and of several who seem to have you, at starting, that 1 disapprove of models, even 
never had him in sight. of the most excellent. Faults may be avoided* 
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tMpecially if they ait) pointed out to the inexpe- 
rmoed in such bright examples as Milton : and 
teachers in schools and colleges would do well to 
bring them forward, instead of inculcating an indis- 
criminate admiration.* But every man’s mind, if 
there is enough of it, has its peculiar bent. Milton 
may bo imitated, and has been, where he is stiff; 
where he is iifverted, where he is pedantic; and 
probably those men we take for mockers were 
unconscious of their mockery. But who can teach, 
or who is to be taught, his richness, or his tender- 
ness, or his strength 1 The closer an inferior poet 
comes to a great model, the more disposed am I 
to sweep him out of my way. 

SotUftey. Yet you repeat with enthusiasm the 
Latin poetry of Robert Smith, an imitator of 
Lucretius. 

Landor. I do ; for Lucretius himself has no- 
where written such a continuity of admirable 
poetry. He is the only modern Latin poet who 
has composed three scntonces together worth' 
reading ; and indeed, since Ovid, no ^cient has 
done it. I ought to bear great ilhwill toward him ; 
for he ^fCve me from the path^f* poetry I had 
chosen, and I crept into a lower. What a wonderful 
thing it is, that the most exuberant and bril- 
liant wit, and the purest poetry in the course 
of eighteen centuries, should have ilowed from two 
brothers ! j 

Southjcy. We must sec through many ages | 
before we see through our own distinctly | 
Few among the best judges, and even among | 
those who desired to judge dispassionately and 
impartially, have beheld their contemporaries 
in those proportions in which they appeared a 
century later. The ancients have greatly the 
advantage over us. Scai-ccly can any man believe 
that one whom he has seen in coat and cravat, 
can possibly be so great as one who wore a-chlainys 
and aatoga. Those alone look gigantic whom 
Time ^ muLto acre aepaitj' or whom childish 
minds, for the amusement of other minds more 
childish, have lifted upon stilts. Nothing is 
thought so rash as to mention a modern with an 
ancient; but when both are ancient, the last- 
comer often stands first. The pr^ent form one 
cluster, the past another. We arc petulant if 
some of the existing have pushed by too near 
us : but we '^alk up composedly to the past, with 
all our prejudices behind us. We compare them 
leisurely one with another, and feel a pleasure in 
contributing to render them a plenaiy, however a 
tardy, justice. In the fervour of our zeal we 
often exceed it ; which ^vc never are found doing 
witlt our contemporaries, unless in malice to one 
better than the rest. Some of our popular and 
most celebrated authors are employed by the 
booksellers to cry up the wares on hand or forth- 
coming, partly for money and pytly for payment 
in kind. Without such management the best 
Utetary production is liable to moulder on the 
shelf. * 

La/^dor, A wealthy man builds an ample man- 
sion, well proportioned in all its parts, well stored 


with the noblest models of antiquity ; extensive 
vales and downs and forests stretch away front it 
In every direction ; but the stranger must of 
necessity pass it by, unless a dependent is sta- 
tioned at a convenient lodge to admit and show 
him in. Such, you have given me to understand, 
is become the state of our literature. The bustlers 
who rise into notice by playing at leap-frog over 
one another’s shoulders, will disappear when the 
game is over ; and no game is shorter. But was 
not Milton himself kept beyond the paling? 
Nevertheless, how many toupees and roquelaureSf 
and other odd things with odd names, have 
flutfered among the jays in the cherry orchard, 
while we tremble to touch with the finger’s end 
his grave clo.se-buttoned gabardine! He was 
called strange and singular long before he was 
acknowledged to be great : so, be sure, was Shak- 
spearc ; so, fie sure, was Bacon ; and so were all 
the rest, in the order of descent. You are too 
generous to regret that your liberal praise of 
Wordsworth wa^seized upon with avidity by his 
admirers, not only to win others to their party, 
but also to depress your merits. Nor will you 
Iriuniph over their folly in confounding what is 
pitiful with what is admirable in him ; rather 
w ill you smile, and, without a suspicion of malice, 
find the cleverest of these good people standing 
on his low joint-stool with a slender piece of waver- 
ing tape in his hand, measuring him with Milton 
back to back. There is as much difference between 
them as there is betw^een a celandine and an 
ilex. The one lies at full length and full breadth 
along the ground ; the other rises up, stilt', 
strong, lofty, beautiful in the play of its slenderer 
braiiclws, overshadowing with the infinitude 
of its grandeur. 

You will be called to account, as 
icscntful ; and not fo»yourself, which you never 
have been thought, but for another : a grave** 
fault in the estimation of most. 

Ldindor. I do not remember that resentment 
has ever made me commit an injustice. Instead 
of acrimony, it usually takes the form of ridicule ; 
and the sun absorbs whatever is noxious in the 
vapour. 

Smithey. You think luo mild and patient; 
yet 1 have found it difficult to disengage from 
my teeth the clammy and bitter heaviness of 
some rotten nuts with which my Edinburgh 
hosts have regaled me ; and you little know 
how^ tiresome it is to wheeze over the chaff* 
aud thi8tle-b*eards in the chinky manger of 
Hallam. 

Landor. We are excellent Protestants in assert- 
ing the liberty of private judgment on all the 
mysteries of poetry, denying the exercise of a 
decretal to any one man, however intelligent and 
enlightened, but assuming it for a little party 
of our own, with self in the chair. A journaliit 
who can trip up a slippery minister, fancies him- 
self able to pull down the loftiest poet or the 
soundest critic. It is amusing to see the labours 
of Lilliput. 
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Souihey, I have tasted the contents of every 
bin, down to the ginger-beer of Brougham. The 
balance of criticism is not yet fixed to any beard 
in the public warehouses that offer it, but is held 
unevenly by intemperate hands, and is swayed 
about by every puff of wind. 

Landor. Authors should never be seen by 
authors, and little by other people. The Dalai 
Laiaa is a God to the imagination, a child to the 
eight : and a poet is much the same ; only that 
the child excites no vehemence, while the poet 
is staked and faggoted by his surrounding bre- 
thren : all from pure love, however ; partly for 
hiinaelf, partly for truth. When it was a matter 
of wonder how Keats, who was ignorant of 
Greek, could have written his Hyperion, Shelley, 
whom envy never touched, gave as a reason, “ be- 
cause he was a, Greek.” Wordsworth, being asked 
his opinion of the same poem, called' it scofiingly, j 
** a pretty piece of paganism.” Yet he himself. ! 
in the best verses he ever wrote, and bcau+iful ! 
ones they are, reverts to the pow'brful influence of | 
the pagan creed j 

How many who write fiercely or con- 
temptuously against us, not knowing us at all, 
would, if some accident or whim had never pushed 
them in the wrong direction, write with as much 
satisfaction to themselves a sonnet full of tears 
and tenderness on our death ! In the long voyage ! 
wo both of us may soon expect to make, the little ' 
Hholl-fi.sh will stick to our keels, and retard us 
(uie knot in the thousand. But while we are 
here, let us step aside, and stand close by the walls 
of the old houses, making room for the swell-mob 
of authors to pass by, with their pufliiioss of 
phraseology, their german silver oriuimeut •, their 
l>ossy and ill soldered sentences, tlieir little and 
light parlour-iaggots of trim pliilosophy, and their 
tophe ivy baskets of false language, false criticism, 
and false morals. 

Landor. Our sinews have been scarred ‘and 
hardened with the red-hot implements of Byron ; . 
and by way of refreshment we arc now atarnliug ' 
up to the middle in the marsh. We are told 
that the highly-seasoned is unwholesome; and we 
have taken in good earnest to clammy rye-bread, 
boiled turnips, and scrag of mutton. If there is 
nobody who now can guide us through the glades 
in the Forest of Arden, let us hail the first 
who will conduct us safely to the gates of Dud- 
low Castle. But wo have other reasons left 
on hand. For going through the Paradise 
Regained how many days’ indulgence will you 
grant me 'I 

J^outhet/. There are some beautiful passages, as 
you know, although not numerous. As the poem 
is much shorter than the other, I will spare you 
the annoyance of uncovering its nakedness. I 
remember to have heard you say that your ear 
Should be better pleased, and your understanding 
equally, if there had been a pause at the close of 
the fourth verse. 

Landor, True ; the three following are useless 
and heavy. I would also make another defalca- 


tion, of the five after ‘‘else mute." If the deeA 
he relates are 

Above heroic, though in teerrt dom^ 
it was unnecessary to say that they are 

Worthy to have not remained so long unsung. 

Southey. Satan, in his speech, seems to have 
caught hoarseness and rheumatism- since we met 
him last. What a verso is 

This is my son beloved, in him, am pleased. 

It would not have injured it to have made it 
English, by writing "in him I am pleased." It 
would only have continued a sadly dull one. 

Of many a pleasant realm . . and province wide, 

The Holy Ohont, and the power of the Highest. V. 118. 

But this is hardly more prosaic than " 0 what 
a multitude of thoughts, at once aw^akened in 
me, swarm, while I consider what from within I 
feel myself, and hear/’ &c. But the passage has 
reference to the poeji, and soon becomes very 
interesting on that account. 

Hut'to vanqtiiHh by wisdom hellish wiles. 

It is difiicult AdYo modulate our Englitfl] verse as 
to r^Vider this endurable to the car. The first 
line in the Gerusalemme Liberata begins with a 
double trochee Canto I'arrne. The word " But ” 
is too feeble for the trochee to turn on. We come 
presently to such verses as wc shall never 
again out of this poem. 

And he Htlll on was led, but with such thoughts 
Accompanied, of things past and to C(»me, 

Lodged in his breast, as well might recommend 
Such solituCe before choicest society. 

But was driven 

With them from bliss to the bottomless deep. 

This is dactylic. 

With them from | bliss ''c(» the bottomless | deep. 

He before had sat 

Among the prime in splendour, now depowd 
L^jeetcd, emptied, gazed, unpitied, sliunn’cL 
A spectacle of ruin or of scorn, Ac. V. 412. 

Or should be and. 

Which they who ask’d havo seldom muierstood. 

And, not well understood, as pood not known. 

To avoid the jingle, which perhaps he preferred, 
he might have written as irell," but how prosaic 1 
Landor. The only tolerable part of the first 
book arc the six closing lines, and these are the 
more acceptable because they are the closing ones. 

Southey. The second book opens inauspiciously. 
The devil himself was never so unlike the devil as 
these verses are unlike verses. 

Andrew and Simon, famous after known. 

With others though in holy writ not named, 

Now mishing him, Ac. 

plain hsherfnen, no greater men them call, i 

Landor. 1 do not believe that anything short of 
your friendship would induce me to read a third 
time during my life the Paradise Regained : and 
I now feel my misfortune and imprudence in having 
given to variouS frienJls this poem and- many 
others, iu which 1 had marked with a pencil the 
faults and beauties. The dead level lay Irido 
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without a finger-post : the highest objects 
al»peared> with few exceptions, no higher or 
more ornamental than bulrushes. We shall spend 
but little time in repeating all the passages where 
they occur, and it will be a great relief to us. 
Invention, energy, and grandeur of design, the 
three great requisites to constitute a great poet, 
and which nd^oet since Milton hath united, are 
wanting here. Call the design a grand one, if 
you will; you •can not however call it his. 
Wherever there are thought, imagination, and 
energy, grace invariably follows ; otherwise the 
colossus would be without its radiance, and we 
should sail by with wonder and astonishment, and 
gather no roses and gaze at no images on the 
sunny isle. 

Southey. Shakspeare, wliom you not only prefer 
to every other poet, but think he contains more 
poetry and more wisdom than all the rest united, 
is surely less grand in his depigns than several. 

Landor. To the eye. But Oilvello was loftier 
than the citadel of Troy ; and what Paradise 
fell before him ! Let us descend ; for from ; 
Othello ^Cmust descend, whatev51*road we take; ; 
let us look at Jvlim Ccesar. No man ever*over- 
came such difficulties, or produced by Jiis life and 
death such a change in the world we inhabit. 
But that also is a grand design which displays the I 
interior workings of the world within us, and 
where we see the imperishable and unalterable 
passions depicted al fresco on a lofty dome. Our , 
other dramatists painted only on the shambles, 
and represented what they found there ; blood 
and garbage. We leave them a few' paces behind , 
us, and step over the gutter into the green-market. I 
There arc however men rising up among us 
endowed ;^ith exquisitci^esa of ta.ste and intensity . 
of thought. At no time have there been so many , 
who widte well in so many w'ays. ; 

SoiOihey. Have you taken breath ? and are you j 
ready to go on with me 'i i 

Landor. More than ready, alert. For we see j 
before us^ a longer continuation of good poetry ' 
than we shall find again throughout the whole ' 
poem, beginning at verse 165, and terminating at | 
i24. In these however there ^e some bad 
verses, such as 

Among daughterB of men the fairest found, 

And mlibu him bow to the gods of his win^s. j 

V. 180, 

Oust wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 
is false grammar; '^thou east for thou cosfccte^.” 
I find the same fault where I am as much sur- 
prii^jd to find it, in Shelley. 

Thou Invest, but ne’er kne.ir love’s sad satiety. 

Shelley in his Cenci has overctfine the greatest 
difficulty that ever was overcome in poetry, al- 
though he has not risen to the greatest elevation. 
He possesses less vigour than Byfon, and less com- 
mand of language than Keats ; but I would rather 
have written his • 

Music, soft voices die/’ 

than all that Beaumlint and Fletcher ever wrote, 


together with all of taeir contemporaries, excepting 
Shakspeare. 

• Southey. It is wonderful that Milton should 
praise the continence of Alexander as well as of 
Scipio. Few conquerors had leisure for more 
excesses, or indulged in greater, than Alexander. 
He was reserved on one remarkable occasion : we 
hear of only one. Scipio, a much better man, and 
temperate in all things, would have been detested, 
even in Home, if he had committed that crime 
I from which the forbearance is foolishly celebrated 
! as his chief virtue. 

I You will not refuse your approbation to another 
lon^ passage beginning at verse 260, and ending 
at 300. But at the conclusion of them, where the 
devil says that l>caiity stands in the admiration 
only of w eak minds,” lie savours a little of the 
Puritan. Milton was soinetinjes angry with her, 
but never lihd she a more devoted or a more 
discerning admirer. For tliese forty good verses, 
you* will pardon, 

After for^’ days’ fasting had remained. 

Landor. Very much like the progress of Milton 
himself in this jejfine^'y. I remember your de- 
scription of the cookery in Portugal and Spain, 
which my own experience most bitterly confirmed : 
but I never met with a bonito gris-amber- 
steamed.” This certainly was reserved for the 
devil’s o'wn cookery. Our Saviour, I tliink, might 
have fasted another forty days before he could have 
stomached this dainty ; and the devil, if he had 
had his wits about him, might have known as 
much. 

Southey. I have a verse in readiness which 
may sqjTe as a napkin to it 

And with these words his temptation pursued. 

where it would have been very easy to have rc'ii- 
dered it less disagreeable to the ear by a trans- 
position. 

f^Vnd his temptation with tliese words pursued. 

I am afhaid you will object to a redundant he.'i\ i- 
ness in, • 

Get riches first . . get wealth . . and treasure hea^t 

and no authority will reconcile you to roll-calls 
proper names, such as 

Launeelot or PelUau or Pellenure, 

and 

Quiutius, Fabricius, Curius, Itegiiluh. 

or again, to sfich a verse as 

Not difficult, if thou hearken to me. 

V. 461, 

To him who wears the regal diadem 

is quite superfluous, and adds nothing to the har- 
mony. Verses 472, 473, 474, 476, and 476, have 
the same cesura. This, 1 believe, has never beAi 
remarked, and yet is the most remarkable thing in 
all Milton's poetry. 

It is wonderful that any critic should he so 
I atupid as a dozen or two of them hH^'c proved 
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themselves to be, in applying the last verses of 
this second book to Christina of Sweden. 

To ffive u kingdom hath been thought 
CIreater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimoua, than to asaume 
Jtiches are needless then, fto. 

Whether he had written this before or after the 
abdication of Richard Cromwell, they are equally 
applicable to him. fie did retire not only from 
Hovranty but from riches. Christina took with 
her to Borne prodigious wealth, and impoverished 
Sweden by the pension she exacted. 

The last lines are intolerably harsh : 

0/test better miss'd. 

It may have been written " often a great relief 
to the ear, and no detriment to the sense or 
expression. We never noticed his care in avoid- 
ing such a ruggedness in verse 401, , 

Whose pains have earn’d ii\Q/ar/et spoil. ! 

He employed “ iM-fet ” instead of " far/efc/t’ef,” i 
not only because the latter is conversational ! 
nse, but because no sound is harsher than 
** fetched;'* and especially before two sequent 
consonants, followed by sucji words as ** with 
that.'* It is curious that he did not prefer *‘tohere- 
with;” both because a verse ending in 
followed by one ending in “ quits” and because 
** that** also begins the next. I doubt whether 
you will be satisfied with the first verse I have 
marked in the third book. 

From that placid aspect and meek regard. 

Landor. The trochee in placid ” is feeble 
there, and **rmelc regard'* conveys no new idea to 
** placid asp^** Presently we come to 

Mules after these, camels and dromedariet). 

And wagons fraught with utensils of war. 

And here, if you could find any pleasure in a 
triumph over the petulance and frowardness of 
a weak adversary, you might laugh at poor Hal- i 
lam, who cites the following as among the noble | 
passages of Milton : 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp. 

When Agrioan with all hi., northern powers 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell. 

The city of Gallafron, from whence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica. 

Southey. How very like Addison, when his 
milk was turned to whey. I wish I could believe 
that the applauders of this poem were sincere, 
since it is impossible to think them judicious; 
their quotations, and especially Hallam’s, having 
been selected from several of the weakest parts 
when better were close before them ; but we have 
strong evidence that the opinion was given in 
the spirit of contradiction, and , from the habit of 
hostility to what is eminent. I would be chari- 
table : Hallam may have hit upon the place by 
hazard : he may have been in the situation of a 
j^ung candidate for preferment in the church, 
who vras recommended to the Chancellor Thur- 
low. After much contemptuousness and fero- 
'City, the chancellor throwing open on the table 
Ills Booh of TAmugif commanded him to choose 


for himself. The young man modestly and 
timidly thanked him for his goodness, and en 
treated his lordship to exercise his own discre^ 
tion. With a volley of oaths, of which he was at 
all times prodigal, but more especially in the 
presence of a clergyman, he cried aloud, ** Put 
this pen, sir, at the side of one or^pther.*' Hesi- 
tation was now impossible. The candidate placed 
it without looking where : it happened to be at 
a benefice of small value. Thurlow slapped his 
hand upon the table, and roared, ** By God, you 
were within an ace of the best living in my 
gift.” 

Landor. Heai the end. 

IIIh daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 

Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemsgne. 

Southey. It would be difiicnlt to extract, even 
from this poem, so many schoolboy’s verses toge- 
ther. The precedi^, which also are verbose, are 
much more spiriteo^nd the illustration of one 
force by the display of another, and which the 
poet tellb us is less, exhibits but small dis- 
crimination rA<the critic who extols it.« To praise 
a fault is worse than to commit one. I know not 
whether any such critic has pointed out for admi- 
ration the ‘'glass of telescope** by which the Temptejr 
might have shown Rome to our Saviour, v. 42, 
Book 4. But we must not pass over lines nearer 
the commencement, v. 10. 

But as a man who had been matchless held 
In cunning, overmreach'd where least he thought. 

To salvo his credit, and for very spite 
^tlll will bq tempting him who foils him still. 

This is no simily, no illustration, but exactly what 
Satan had been doing 

Landor. The Devil grows very dry in the 
desert, where he discourses 

Of Academicks old and new, with those 
Surnnined Peripateticks. and the sect 
Kpicurean , and the Stoick severe. ^ ' 

Southey. It is piteous to find the simplicity of 
the Gospel overlaid and deformed by the scholastic 
argumentation of our Saviour, and by the pleasure 
he ap]>ears to take in holding a long conversation 
with the Adversary. 

Not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I ought He who receives 
Light from abr>ve, from the fountaig. of light. 

What a verse v. 287, Ac. ! A dissertation from our 
Saviour, delivered to the Devil in the manner our 
poet has delivered it, was the only thing wanting 
to his punishment; and he catches it at last. 

V. 896. 

Darkness now rose ^ 

As daylight sunk, and brought in lowering nlgh^ 

Her shadowy oJTspring. 

This is equally bad poetry and bad philosoph : 
the Darkness rising and bringing in the Night 
lowering ; whence adds, 

TTnsubstantlal both. 
Privation mere of light . . and absent dag. 

How ! privation of its aWnce ? He wipes away 
with a single stroke of the brush two very incU»- 
tinct and ill-drawn figures. 
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Our Saviour meok and vlth untroubled mindf 
After his airy patent* tho* hurried tore. 

How " kurrttd sore,” if with wnJtroMed mind ? 

Hungry and f;old» betook him to his rest, 

1 should have been quite satisfied with a quarter 
of this. • 

Darkness now rose ; 

Our Saviour^meek betook him to his rest. 

Such simplicity would be the more grateful and 
the more effective in preceding that part •of 
Pairadiae Regained which is the most sublimely 
pathetic. It would be idle to remark tho pro- 
priety of accentuation on concourse.^ and almost as 
idle to notice that in verse 420 is 

Thou only stoodet uiiHliaken ; 

and in v. 426, 

Thou salst unuppalled. 

But to stand, as I said befori, is to remain, or to 
6c, in Milton, following tlTe Italian. Never was 
the eloquence of poetry so set forth bjvwords and 
numbers jn any language as in period. Par- 
don ^'e^nfernal and hetliah. ^ 

Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 
Environ'd thee : some howl’d, some yeU’dfsome shriekt, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Satit unappalled in calm and sinleu peace. 

The idea of sitting is in itself more beautiful than 
of standing or lying down, but our Saviour is 
represented as lying down, while 

The tempter watcht, and soon with ugly dreams 
Visiurhed his sleep. s 

ho could disturb, but not appall him, as he him- 
self says in verse 487, 

Southey. It is tho^ht by Joseph Warton 
and some others, that, where the Devil says, 

Then hear, O 8on of David, virgin-bom, 

^or Son of God to me is yet in doubt, Ac. 

he siicaks sarcastically in the word viV( 7 tn-born. 
But the Devil is not so bad a rhetorician as to 
t,um round so suddenly from the ironical to the 
serious. He acknowledges the miracle of the 
Nativity ; he pretends to doubt its Divinity. 

So saying be caught him up, and wi^iout wing 
0/hippogrif, bore through the air sublime. 

Satan had given good proof that his wing was 
more than a match for a hippogrifs ; and if he 
had borrowed a hippogrif’s for the occasion, he 
oould have made no use of it, unless he had bor- 
rowed the hippogrif too, and rode before or behind 
on him, 

w Over the wilderness . . and o*er the plain. 

Two better verses follow; bijt the temple of 
Jerusalem could never have appeared 

Topt with golden spires. 

So Satan fell ; and straight a ^ry globe 
Of angels on full sail of wing fftw nigh. 

Who on their plumy vans received him soft. 

He fiaeans our Saviour, not ISatan. In any 
anient we should a little the dtectiu lite- 

rammi and, for the ^vretched words, ** him sqft,** 
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purpose to substitute their lord. But by what 
ingenuity can we erect into a verse v. 697 1 

' In the bosom of bliss and light of light. 

In 61 3 and 614 we find rhyme. 

Laiidor. The angels seem to have lost their 
voices since they left Paradise. Their denuncia* 
tions against Satan are very angry, but veiy 
weak. 

Thee and thy legions ; yelling they shall fly 
And beg to hide them in a herd of swine. 

Lest he command them down into the deep, 

Bound, and to torment sent before their time. 

Surely they had been tormented long before. 

Tho close of the poem is extremely languid, 
however much it has been commended for its 
simplicity. 

Southey. 

He, unobserved, 

Home, to his mother*s house, private return’d. 

Unobserved sjA private; home and his **motha/^s 
home,” are not very distinctive. 

Landor. MilR)n took but little time in forming 
the plan of his Paradise Regained, doubtful and 
hesitating as he had been in the construction of 
Paradise Lost. In composing a poem or any 
other work of imagination, although it may be 
well and proper to lay down a plan, I doubt 
whether any author of any durable work has con- 
fined himself to it very strictly. But writers will 
no more tell you whether they do or not, than 
they will bring out before you the foul copies, or 
than painters will admit you into the secret of 
composing or of laying on their colours. 1 con- 
fess to you that a few detached thoughts and 
images have always been the beginnings of my 
worki^ Narrow slips have risen up, more or 
fewer, above the surface. These gradually 
became larger and more consolidated : fresh- 
ness and verdure fipt covered one part, then 
another; then plants of firmer and of higher 
growth, however scantily, took their places, then 
ex! elided their roots and branches ; and among 
them and round about them in a little while you 
yourself, and as man;]^ more as I desired, found 
places for study and for recreation. 

Returning to Paradise Regained. If a loop in the 
netting of a purse is let down, it loses the money 
that is in it ; so a poem by laxity drops the weight 
of its contents. In the animal body, not only nerves 
and juices are necessary, but also continuity and 
cohesion. Milton is caught sleeping after his 
exertions in Paradise Lost, and the lock of his 
strength is sfiom off, but here and there a pro- 
minent muscle swells out from the vast mass of 
the collapsed. 

Southey. The Samson Agonistes, now before us, is 
less languid, but it may be charged with almost the 
heaviest fault of a poem, or indeed of any compo- 
sition, particularly the dramatic, which there is 
insufficient coherency, or dependence of part flb 
part. Let us not complain that, while we look at 
Samson and hear his voice, we are forced to think 
of Milton, of his blindness, of his abandonment, 
with as deep a commiseration. If we lay open tne 
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few faults covered by his transcendant excellen- 
cies, we feel confident that none arc more willing 
(or would bo more acceptable were he present) to 
pay him homage. I retain all my admiration 
of his poetry ; you all yours, not only of his 
poetry, but of his sentiments on many grave 
subjects. 

Landor. I do ; but I should be reluctant to sec 
disturbed the order and course of things, by altera- 
tions at present unnecessary, or by attempts at 
what might be impracticable. When an evil can 
no longer be borne manfully and liouestly and 
decorously, then down with it, and put something 
better in its place. Meanwhile guard strcnudusly 
against such evil. The vigilant will seldom be 
constrained to vengeance. 

Soutlmj. Simi)le as is the plan of thi.s drama, 
there arc prettinesscs in it which would be far 
from ornamental anywhere. Milton ?s much more 
exuberant in them than Ovid himself, who cer- 
tainly would never have been so commended by 
Quiiictilian for the Medea, had hfc wx'itten 
VVliers 1, ti pri(M>nor oliMiD'd, freely draw 

The air itiipriauned ultai. V. 7. 

But into what sublimity be so^)n ascends f 

AhU for thiH gn^at deliverer now, and find him 
in Gazu at the mill with alaveH. 

Landor. My copy is printed as yon read it; 
but there ought to be commas after eyeless, after 
Oaza., and after mill. Generally our printers 
or writers put three commas where one would 
do ; but here the grief of Samson is aggravated | 
at every member of the sentence. Surely it must j 
have been the resolution of Milton to render his 
choruses as inharmonious as he fancied the Greek 
were, or would be, without the accompaniitients of 
instrument, accentuation, and chaunts ; otherwise 
how can we account for “ abandoned, and by 
sdf given over ; in slavisM’hxihit, iU-fitted weeds, 
over-worn a7id soiled. Or do my eyes misrepre- 
sent ? Can this he he, that heroic, tlvaJt renoymed, 
irresistible Samson / ” 

Southey. We are soon compensated, regretting 
only that the chorus talks of Chedyhian tem- 
pered steel ” in the beginning, and then informs 
us of his exploit with the jaw-bone. 

In Ramnth-lechi./amoff^r to ihix day. 

It would be strange indeed if such a victory as 
was never won before, were forgotten in twenty 
years, or thereabout. 

Sovihey. Passing Milton’s oversights, we next 
notice his systematic defects. ^Fondness for 
Euripides made him too didactic when action 
was required. Perhaps the French drama kept 
him in countenance, although he seems to have 
paid little attention to it, comparatively. 

Landor. The French drama contains some of 
the finest didactic poetry in the world, and is 
|;ecuhaxl> adapted both to direct the reason and 
to control the passions. It is a well-lighted saloon 
of giiiceful eloquence, where the sword-knot is 
appended by the hand of Beauty, and where the 
ctiiiff-lxox is composed of such brilliants as, after 


a peace or treaty, kings bestow on diplomatiela 
Whenever T read a French alexandrine, I fimoy 
I receive a box on the car in the middle of it, and 
another at the end, sufficient^ if not to pain, to 
weary me intolerably, and to make the book drop 
out of my hand. Moliere and La Fontaine can 
alone by their homoeopathy revive me. Such 
the power of united wit and wis&om, in ages 
the most desperate ! These men, wilh Montaigne 
and Charron, will survive existing customs, and 
probably existing creeds. Millions will be capti- 
vated by them, when the eloquence of Bossuet 
himself shall interest extremely few. Yet the 
charms of language are less liable to be dissipated 
by time than the sentences of wisdom. While the 
incondite volumes of more profound philosophers 
are no longer in existence, scarcely one of writers 
\vho enjoyed in a high degree the gift of eloquence, 
is altogether lost. Among the Athenians there 
are indeed some, but in general they w^ere worth- 
less men, squabbling^ on worthless matters : Ave 
have little to regret, excepting of Phoeion and 
of Pericles. If we turn to Rome, avc retain all the 
best of Cicero*; faiid we patiently and almost indif- 
fcrerfily hear that nothing is to be found of Mar- 
cus Antoni;is or ITortcnsius ; for the eloquence of 
the bar is, and ought always to be, secondary. 

Southey. You were remarking that our poet 
paid little attention to the French drama. In- 
deed in his preface he t/akes no notice of it what- 
soever, not even as regards the plot, in which 
consists its chief excellence, or perhaps I should 
say rather its superiority. He holds the opinion 
I that ‘‘ a plotj whether intricate or explicit, is 
j nothing but such economy or disposition of the 
I fable, as may stand best Avith verisimilitude and 
j decorum.” Surely the French tragedians have 
I observed this doctrine at^bentively. 

I Landor. It has rarely happened that dramatic 
I events have followed one another in their |atural 
order. The most remarkable instance of it is in 
the King (Edipm of Sophocles. But Racine is 
in general the most skilful of the tragedians, with 
little energy and less invention. I wish Milton 
had abstained from calling .ffischylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, the three tragic poets unequalled 
yet by any tecause it may leave a suspicion that 
he fancied he, essentially undramatic, could equal 
them, and had now done it ; and Because it ex- 
hibits him as a detractor from Shakspeare. I am 
as Sony to find him in this condition as I should 
have been to find him in a fit of the gout, or 
treading on a nail with naked foot in his blind- 
ness. 

Southey. Unfortunately it is impossible te ex- 
culpate him ; for you must have remarked where, 
a few scutenedb above, are these expressiomu 
“ This is mentioned to vindicate from the small 
esteem, or rather infamy, which in the account of 
many, it under^^s at this day, with other com- 
mon interludes; happening through the poeth 
error of intenni:riing comitk stuff tragick sad- 
ness and gravity, or intermixing trivial and 
vulgar persons, which, by all judidona. hath 
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*lHien counted abtuird, and brought in ^thout 
diaeretion, corruptly to gratify the people.** 
Laiidor* It xnay be questioned whether the 
IMOple in the reign of Elizabeth, or indeed the 
queen herself, would have been contented with a 
drama without a smack of the indecent or the 
iudicrous. They had alike been accustomed to 
scenes of riUkldry and of bloodshed ; and the 
palace opened on one Y^ng to the brothel, on the 
other to the shantbles. The clowns of Shakspcare 
are still admired by not the vulgar only. 

SoujChetf. The more the pity. Let them appear 
in their proper places. But a picture by Morland 
or Frank Hals ought never to break a series of 
frescoes by the hand of Raphael, or of senatorial 
portraits animated by the sun of Titian. There is 
much to be regretted in, and (since wc are alone I 
will say it) a little which might Avithout loss or 
iiyury be rejected, from, the treasury of Shaks- 
peare. • 

Landor, It is difficult to sweep away anything 
and not to sweep away gold-dust with it ! but viler 
dust lies thick in some places. The grave Milton 
too ha|^* cobwebs hanging on 'ffis workshop, 
which a nigh broom, in a steady hand, may^'cach 
without doing mischief. But let children and j 
short men, and unwary ones, stand out of the 
way. 

SbvJthey. Necessary warning ! for nothing else 
occasions so general satisfaction as the triumph of a 
weak mind over a stronger. And this often hap- 
tens ; for the sutures of a giant’s armour are most 
penetrable from below. Surely no poet is so 
deeply pathetic as the one before us, and nowhere 
more than in those verses which begin at the six- 
tieth and end with the eighty-fifth. There is • 
mnch fine poetry after tjis ; and perhaps the pro- , 
lixity is very rational in a man so afflicted, but j 
the composition is the worse for it. Samson 
could Jiave known nothing of the interlunar cave ; 
nor could he ever have thought about the light of 
the soul, and of the soul being all in every part. 

Landor. Reminiscences of many sad afflicf^ions 
have already burst upon the poet, but in.stead of 
overwhelming him, they have endued him with 
redoubled might and majesty. Verses worthier 
of a sovran poet, sentiments worthier of a pure, 
indomitable, inflexible, republican, never issued 
from the hilKEnan heart, than these referring to 
the army, in the last effort made to rescue the 
English nation from disgrace and servitude. 

Had Judah that day joined, or one whole tribe, 

They bad by this possest the towers of Ghith, 

And lorded over them whom now tliey eerve. 
iPttt what more oft, in nations grown corrupt 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Than to love bondage more than liberty, 

Bcmdage with ease than strenuous liberty, 

And to deepise or envy or suspect 
Whom Qod hath of his special favour rais’d 
As their deliverer ! If he ought i^gin, 

Bow fiwquent to deewt him I and at last 
To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds ! 

i aludl be sorry to damp your entho- 
•iMin, ia however slight a degree, by pursuing our 
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original plan in the detection of blemishes. Eyes 
the least clear-sighted could easily perceive one in 

* For of such doctrine never was there school 

Hut tile heart of the fool. 

And tio man therein doctor hut himself. V. 2<)9. 

They could discern here nothing but the quaint 
conceit ; and it never occurred to them that the 
chorus knew nothing of schools and doctors. A 
line above, there is an expression not English. 
For “ who believe not the existence of God,” 

Who think not God at all. V. 2«5. 

And is it captions to say that, when Manoah’s locks 
are called white as down,” whiteness is no 
characteristic of down ? Perhaps you will be pro- 
pitiated by the number of words in our days 
ecji^ially accented on the first syllable, which in 
this drama the great poet, with all his authority, 
has stamped on the second ; such as impfi/sf-, 
ecTud, contrary, prescript, the substantive content, 
innttnet, cryatalline, pretext. 

Landor. I wish wc had preserved them all in 
that good condftion, excepting the substantive 
content, which ought to follow the lead of “ con- 
qmat'* But now we have got to the worst, let us 
keep to the worst, ’’is the sound conservative maxim 
of the day. 

Southey. I perceive you adhere to your doctrine 
in the termination of Aristo^cZc«. 

Landor. If we were to say Axvelotle, why not 
Themistoc/c, }^mpedocle, and Per/de ? Here, 
too, 7ieath has always a hyphen before it, quite 
unnecessarily. From neath comes nether, which 
reminds mo that it would bo bolter spelt, as it ivas 
formerly, nethe. 

But go on ; we can do no good yet. 

Soutiiey. 

That invincihle Samson, far renowned. V. .*141. 
Here, unless wo place the accent on the third 
syllable, the verse assumes another form, and such 
as is used only in the ludicrous or light poetiy, 
scanned thus ; 

That invin | clble Sum | Hon. Ac. 

There is great eloquence and pathos in the speech 
ofManoah: but the “woipion'n tail behind,'" in 
V. 360, is inapposite. Perhaps my remark is un- 
worthy of your notice; but, as you are reading 
on, you seem to ponder on something which is 
worthy. 

Landor. How very much would literature have 
lost, if this marvellously great and admirable man 
bad omitted the various references to himself and 
his contempogaries. He had grown calmer at the 
close of life, and saw in Cromwell as a fault what 
he had seen before as a necessity or a virtue. 
The indignities offered to the sepulchre and re- 
puains of the greatest of English sovrans by the 
most ignominious, made the tears of Milton gush 
|h)m his darken^ eyes, and extorted from his 
generous and grateful heart this exclamation : ^ 
Alas ! methlnki when God hath chosen one 
To worthiest deeds, if ho through frailty err 
He should not so o'erwhelm. and as u thrall 
Subject him to so foul indignities. 

Be it but for honour’s sake of former deedK. 
u 
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How Buj remely grand is tho close of Samson’s 
speech ! 

Hovlhi'y, In v. 439 we know what is meant by ‘ 

Slcwst them many a blain ; 

but the expression is absurd : he could not slay 
the slain. We also may object to 

The use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks, 

knowing t' at wines were the “ strongest drinks ” 
in those times : perhaps they might have been 
made stronger by the infusion of herbs and spices. 
You will again be saddened by the deep harmony 
of those verses in which the poet represents, his 
own condition. V. 690. 

All otherwise to mo my thoughts portend, Ac. 

In verses 729 and 731, the words address ahd 
addreat are inelegant. 

And words aditreH seem into tears dissolved, 

Wetting the borders of her silken veil ; 

Hut now tigain she makes address to speak. 

In V. 734, 

Which to have united, without excuse, 

T cannot but acknowledge, 

the comma should be expunged after excuse, else 
the sentence is ambiguous. And in 746, ** what 
amends is in my power.” Wc have no singular, 
as the French have, for this word, although many 
use it ignorantly, as Milton does inadvertently. 
V. {);14, Thy/otr enchanted cup and warbling charms. 

Here we are forced by the double allusion to re* 
cognise the later mythos of Circe. The cup alone, 
or the warbling alone, might belong to any other 
enchantress, any of his own or of a preceding age, 
since we know that in all times certain herbs and 
certain incantations were used by sorceresses. 

The chorus in this tragedy is not always concili- 
ating and assuaging. Never was anything more 
bitter against the female sex than the verses from 
1010 to 1060. The invectives of Euripides are never 
the outpourings of the chorus, and their v/^nom 
is cold as hemlock; those of Milton are hot and 
corrosive. 

It. Ih not virtue, wisdom, Vhlour, wit, 

S*re.ngth^ comeliness of shape, or amplest merit. 

That woman's love can win or long inherit ; 

But wliiit it is, is hard to Bay, 

Harder to hit. 

Which way soever men refer it : 

Much like thy riddle, Samson, in one day 
Or seven, though one should musing sit. 

Never has Milton, in poetry or prose, written 
worse than this. The beginning of the second 
line is untrue ; the conclusion is tautological. In 
the third it is needless to inform us that what is 
not to be gained is not to be inherited ; or in the 
fourth, that what is hard to say is hard to hit ; 
but it really is a new discovery that it is harder. 
Where is the distinction in the idea he would 
£‘;resent of saying and hitting f However, we will 
not ‘‘ musing sit ** on these dry thorns. 

Whate'er it be, to wisest men and best 
Seeming at first all heavenly under virgin veil, Ao. 

This is a very ugly mis-shapen alexandrine. The 


verse would be better and more regular by me 
omission of " seeming ” or ** at first,” neither of 
I which is necessary. 

Landor. The giant Harapha is not expected 
to talk wisely : but he never would have said to 
I Samson 

■ Thou knowst me now, 

I/thou at all art known / much I hiCVo beard 
Of thy prodigious strength . V. 1 031 

A pretty clear evidence of his obeing somewhat 
known. 

And black enchantments, some magician's art. 

No doubt of that. But what glorious lines f!rom 
1167 to 1179 I I can not say so much of these : 

Have they not sword-players and every sort 
Of gyinnio artists, wrestlers, riders, runners, 

.Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics? 

No, certainly not : the jugglers and the dancers 
they probably had, but none of the rest. Mumr 
mers are said to derive their appellation from the 
word mum. I rather think mum came corrupted 
, from them. Mummer in reality is mirm. Wc 
know how frejiT'ently the letter r has obtained an 
undue place at the end of words. The English 
mumniorB were men who acted, without speaking, 
in coarse pail tomime. There are many things which 
1 have marked between this place and v. 1666. 

V. H)34. That to the arched roof gave main support. 

There were no arches in the time of Samson : but 
the mention of the two pillars in the centre makes 
it requisite to imagine such a structure. Y. 1660, 

i) dearly bougtit revenge, yet glorious. 

It is Milton’s practice to make vowels syllabically 
weak either coalesce with or yield to others. 
In no place but at the end of a verse would 
he protract yloriove ii to a trisyllable. The 
structure of his versification was founded on the 
Italian, in which io and ia in some words are 
monosyllables in all places but the last. 1666, 

Among thy slain self-kill'd. 

Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 
Of dire necessity, whose law in death conjoined 
Thee with thy slaughtert^ foes, in number more 
Than all thy life hath slain before. 

Milton differ^ extremely from the Athenian dra- 
matists in neglecting the beauty of his chorusses. 
Here the third line is among his usually bad 
alexandrines ; and there is not only 'a debility of 
rhythm but also a redundancy of words. The 
verse would be better, and the sense too, without 
the words ** in death.'* And " slaugh^red ” is 
alike unnecessary in the next. Fartiher ojx, the 
. chorus talks about the phoenix. Now the phoenix, 

I although oriental, was placed in the orieisi by 
the Greeks. If the phoenix " no second hnom,** 
it is probable it knows " no third." All this non* 

. sense is prated while Samson is lying dead be- 
I fore them. Buj; the poem is a noble poem, and 
the characters of Samson and Delilah are drawn 
with precision and truth. The Athenian drama- 
tists, both tragiic and -comic, have always one 
chief personage, one central light. Homer has 
not in the Iliad, nor has Milton in the Feuradise 
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loU, nor has Shakspeare in several of his best 
tragedies. We find it in Racine, in the great 
Corneille, in the greater Schiller. In Calderon, 
and the other dramatists of Spain, it rarely is 
wanting ; but tlieir principal delight is in what 
we call plot or intrigue, in plainer English (and 
very like it^intricacy and trick. Hurd, after sa^g 
of the Samson AgonUteSy that it is, as might 
be expected, % masterpiece,” tucks up his lawn 
sleeve and displays his slender wrist against 
Lowth. Nothing was ever equal to his cool 
effrontery when he says, " This critic, arid all 
svjdiy are greatly out in their judgments,” &c. 
He might have profited; both in criticism 
and in style, by reading Lowth more attentively 
,and patiently. In which case he never would 
have written out in, nor obliged to such free- 
iiwns, nor twenty more such strange things. 
Lowth was against the chorus : Hurd says, ‘‘ It 
will be constantly wantipg to rectify the wrong 
conclusions of the audience.” Would it not be 
quite as advisable to drop carefully a*few drops of 
laudanum on a lump of sugar, lull the excite- 
ment bf the sufferers by the tragedy ? The chorus 
in Milton comes well provided with this narcotic. 
Voltaire wrote an opera, and intended it for a 
serious one, on the same subject. He decorated 
it with chonisses sung to Venus and Adonis, and 
represented Samson more gallantly French than 
either. He pulled down the temple on the stage, 
ind cried, 

“ J’al i'6par6 ma honte, et J’expire en vainqueur ! *’ 

And yet Voltaire was often a graceful poet, and 
sometimes a judicious critic. It may be vain 
and useless to propose for imitation the chief 
excellences of a gre^t author, such being the 
gift of transcendent genius, and not an acqui- 
sition to be obtained by study or labour: but 
it is</)nly in great authors that defects are me- 
morable when pointed out, and unsuspected until 
they are distinctly. For which reason I think 
it probable that at no distant time 1 may publish 
your remarks, if you consent to it. 

SouQisy. It is well known ii^ what spirit I made 
them ; and as you have objected^ few, if any, I 
leave them at your discretion. Let us now pass 
on to Lyddas. It appears to me, that Warton is 
less judiclAis than usual, in his censure of 
Shatter your leares before the mellowing year. 

1 find in his note, " The mdlowing year could 
not afiect the leaves of the laurel, the myrtle, and 
the ivy, which last is characterised before as never 
se^” The ivy sheds its leaves in the proper 
season, though never all at once, and several hang 
on the stem longer than a yearn In v. 88, 

But now my oar proceed! 

And listens to the herald of the sea. 

Does the oar listen 1 * 

Blind mouths that scarce themselves know how to hold 

Hheep-hook. V. 119. • 

Now although mouths and bellies may designate 
4h6 possessors or bearers, yet surely the blind 


mouOi holding a shepherd's crook is a fitter re- 
presentation of yie shepherd’s dog than of the 
shepherd. V. 146, may he not have written the 
gl(yming violet) not indeed well ; but better than 
glowing, 

V. 164. Ay me I while thee the thores and sounding seas 
Wash far away. 

Surely the shores did not. 

y. 1760. And hears the inexpressive nuptial song 

In the blest kingdoms meeh of Joy and love. 

What can be the meaning ) 

Landor. It is to be regretted, not so much that 
I Milton has adopted the language and scenery and 
I mythology of the ancients, as that he confounds 
I the real simple field-shepherds with the mitred 
shepherds of St. Paul’s Churchyard and West- 
minster Abbey, and ties the two-handed sword 
against the crook. I have less objection to the 
luxury spread out before me, than to be treated 
1 with goose and mince-pie on the same plate. 

No poetry so harmonious had ever been written 
in our language; but in the same free metre both 
Tasso and Guarini had captivated the ear of Italy. 
In regard to poetry, the Lycidas will hardly boar 
a comparison with the Allegro and Pemeroso. 

I Many of the ideas in both are taken from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, from Ilalcigh and Marlowe, 
and from a poem in the first edition of Burton’s 
Melanclwly. Kach of the.se has many beauties ; 
but there are couplets in Milton’s worth them all. 
We must, however, do what we set about. If we 
see the Faun walk lamely, we must look at his 
foot, find the thorn, and extract it. 

Sovlhey. There are those who defend, in the 
firsWerses, jbe. matrimonial, or other less legiti- 
mate alliance, of Cerberus and Midnight ; but I 
have too much regard for Melancholy to subscribe 
to the filiation, esj^cially as it might exclude 
her presently from the nunnery, whither she is 
invited as pensive, devovi, and pure. The union 
of Erebus and Night is much spoken of in poetical 
circles, and we have authority for announcing 
it to the public; but Midnight, like Cerberus, 
is a misnomer. We have occasionally heard, in 
objurgation, a man called a son of a dog, on the 
mother’s side; but never was there goddess of 
that parentage. You are pleased to find Milton 
writing pincM instead of pinched, 

Landor. Certainly ; for there never existed the 
word " pinchetf,” and never can exist the word 
pinc/i’rf.” ^ the same verse he writes sed for 
said. We have both of these, and we should keep 
them diligently. The pronunciation is always 
sed, excepting in rhyme. For the same reason 
we should retain cbgen as well as again. 

What a cloud of absurdities has been whiffed 
against me, by no unlearned men, about the 
Conversation of Tooke and Johnson I Their own 
petty conceits rise up between their eyes and ^e 
volume they are negligently reading, and utterly 
obscure or confound it irretrievably. One would 
represent me as attempting to * undermine out 
native tongue ; another as modernising ; a third 
m2 
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as antiquating it. Whereas I am trying to UU' 
derprop, not to undermine : I am trying to stop 
the man-milUnor at hU ungjdnly work of trim- 
ming and flouncing ; I am trying to show how 
graceful is our English, not in its stiff decrepi- 
tude, not in its riotous luxuriance, but in its hale 
mid-life. I would make bad writers follow good 
ones, and good writers accord with themselves. 
If all can not be reduced into order, is that any 
reason why nothing should be done toward it 1 
If languages and men too are imperfect, must we 
never make an effort to bring them a few steps 
nearer to what is preferable? If we find on the 
road a man who has fallen from his horse, and 
who has three bones dislocated, must we refuse 
him our aid because one is quite broken ? It is 
by people who answer in the affirmative to these 
questions, or seem to answer so, it is by such 
writers that our language for the last half-century 
has fallen more rapidly into corruption and de- 
composition than any other ever spoken among 
men. The worst losses are nbt always those 
which ai'e soonest felt, but those which are felt 
too late. 

Sonthey. I should have adopted all your sug- 
gestions in orthography, if I were not certain that 
my bookseller would protest against it as ruinous. 
If you go no farther than to write compell and 
foreleUf the compositor will correct your over- 
sight : yet surely there should be some sign that 
the last syllable of those verbs ought to be spelt 
differently, as they are pronounced differently, 
from shrivel and level. 

Landor. Lot us run back to our plantain. But 
A bishop stands in the way ; a bishop no other 
than Hurd, wlio says that ** Milt^pn shofTs his 
judgment in celebrating Shakspearc’s comedies 
rather than his tragedies.” Pity be did not live 
earlier ! he would have sere ed among the mum- 
mers both for bishop and fool. Wo now come to 
the PeiiMeroao, in which title there are many who 
doubt the propriety of the spelling. Mar^iud, 
an editor of I’etrarca, has defended the poet, who 
used equally y? nsiero and penaero. The mode is 
more peculiarly Lombard. The Milanese and 
Comascs invariably say pens^r. Yet it is wonder- 
ful how, at so short a distance, and professing to 
speak the same language, they diflfer in many 
expressions. The wonder ceases with those who 
have resided long in the country, and are curious 
about such matters, when they discover that at 
two .gates of Milan two languages arc spoken, 
The same thing occurs in Florence itself, where a 
street is inhabited by the Camaldolose, whose 
language is as little understood by learned 
academicians as that of Dante himself. Beyond 
the* eastern gates a morning’s walk, you come 
into Varlunga, a pastoral district, in which the 
people speak differently from both. I have always 
il^nnd a great pleasure in collecting the leaves 
and roots of these phonetic simples, especially in 
hill-eountries. Nothing so conciliates many, and 
particularly thd unoduciitod, as to ask and receive 
instruction from them. I have not hesitated to 


collect it from swineherds and Pra Diarolo : I 
I should have looked for it in vain among uUiversl- 
[ties and professors. 

8<yuJthey. Turning back to the Allegro, I fli^d an 
amusing note, conveying the surprising intelli- 
gence, all the way from Oxford, that eglmtme 
means really the dog-rose, and that both dog-rose 
and honeysuckle (for which Milton *toistook it), 
** are often growing against the side or walls of 
a liouBo.” Thus says Mr. Thomas Warton. I 
wish he had also told us in what quarter of ^the 
world a house has sides without walls of some 
kind or other. But it really is strange that Mil- 
ton should have misapplied the word, at a time 
when botany was become the favourite study. I 
j do not recolloct whether Cowley had yet written 
his Latin poems on the appearances and qualities 
I of plants. What are you smiling at ? 

I Landor. Our old field of battle, where Milton 

I Calls lip him who left untold 

I Tho story of'Camhuscan bold. 

Chaucer, like Shakspeare, like Homer, like Mil- 
ton, like every «<f*‘eat poet that ever live4^ derived 
from ppen sources the slender origin ofrhis im- 
mortal works. Imagination is not a mere work- 
shop of infages, great and small, as there are 
j many who would represent it ; but sometimes 
thoughts also arc imagined before they are felt, 
and descend from the brain into the bosom. 
Young poets imagine feelings to which in reality 
they are strangers. 

Southey. Copy them rather. 

Landor. Not entirely. The copybook acts on 
the imagination. Unless they felt the truth or 
the verisimilitude, it could not take possession 
of them. Both feelings and images fly from dis- 
tant coverts into their little field, without their 
consciou.snes8 whence they come, and rear young 
I ones there which are properly their own. Chat- 
i terton hath shown as much imagination fli the 
BnaUm e Tragedie, as in that animated allegory 
j which begins. 

When Freedom dreste ii» blood* atahi’d veste. 

Keats is the most imaginative of our poets, after 
Chaucer, Speq^ter, Shakspeare, and Milton. 

SotUhey. I am glad you admit my favourite, 
Spenser. 

Landor. He is my favourite too, if you admit 
the expression without the signification of prece- 
dency. I do not think him equal to Chaucer even 
in imagination, and he appears to me very inferior 
to him in all other points, excepting harmony. 
Here the miscarriage is in Chaucer’s age, not in 
Chaucer, many of whose verses are highly hsau- 
tiful, but never (as in Spenser) one whole period. 
I love the gemality of his temperature: no 
straining, no effort, no storm, no fury. His vivid 
thoughts burst their way to us through the 
coarsest integuments of language. 

The heart is the creator of the poetical world ; 
only the atmospliierc is from the brain. Do I 
then undervalue imagination? No indeed: but } 
find imagination where othem never look for if 
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in cbaracter multiform yet conaiste&t. Chaucer 
first united the two glorious realms of Italy and 
England. Shakspeare came after, and subjected 
* tUe^ whole universe to his dominion. But he 
mounted the highest steps of his throne under 
those bland skies wljich had wanned the conge- 
nial breasts of Cliaucer and Boccaccio. 

The poifors of imagination are but slender 
when it can invent only shadowy appearances ; 
much greater nre requisite to make an inert and 
insignificant atom grow up into greatness ; to 
give it forai, life, mobility, and intellect. Spenser 
hath accomplished the one ; Shakspeare and Chau- 
cer the other. Pope and Dryden have displayed 
a little of it in their Satires. In passing, let me 
express my wish that writers who compare them 
in generalities, and who lean mostly toward the 
stronger, would attempt to trim the balance, by 
placing Pope among our best critics on poetry, 
while Dryden is knee-deep below John Dennis. 
You do not like either: •! read both with plea- 
sure, so long as they keep to the couplet. But St. 
Cecilia's music-book is interlined with epigrams, 
and A l^mnder's Feast smells df gin at second- 
hand, with true Briton fiddlers full oP native 
talent in the orchestra. ^ 

Sovlhey. Dryden says, '' It were an easy matter 
to produce some iha'kjusands of Chaucer’s verses 
whic^i are lame for want of half, and sometimes a , 
whole foot, which no pronunciation can make j 
otherwise.” | 

Landor. Ccrbiirily no pronunciation but the 
proper one can do it. 

Southey. On the opposite quJrtcr, comparing , 
him with Boccaccio, he says, lie has refined on j 
the Italian, and has mended his stories in his w^ay 
of telling. Our countryman carries weight, and 
yet wins the race at disadvantage.” 

Landor. Certainly our brisk and vigorous poet 
carries with him no weight in criticism. 

SoutlKy. Vivacity and shrewd sense are Dry- 
den’s characteristics, with quickness of percep- 
tion rather than accuracy of remark, and con- 
sequently a facility rather than a fidelity of 
expression. 

We are coming to our last (kys if, according 
to the prophet Joel, blood ana fire and pillars 
of smoke” are signs of them. Again to Milton | 
and the l^nseroso. 

V. 90. What worlds, or what vast regions. 

Are not vast regions included in worlds? In 
119, 120, 121, 122, the same rhymes are repeated. 

Thus, nisht, oft see me in thy pale career, 

ISBthc only verse of ten syllables, and should be 
reduced to the ranks. You always have strongly 
objected to epithets which detfignatc dresses and 
decoration ; of which epithets, it must be acknow- 
ledged, both Milton and Shakspeare are unrea- 
sonably fond. CivU-suiteri, ft'ownced, kerchefi, 
come close together. 1 suspect they will find as 
little favour in your eyes as mArotdcrcti, trimmed, 
and gilded. 

Lmdm', I am fond of gilding, not in our 


poetry, but in our apartments, where it gives a 
sunniness greatly wanted by the climate. Pindar 
and Virgil are profuse of gold, but they reject the 
gilded. 

SoiUhey. I have counted ninety-three lines in 
Milton where gold is used, and only four' where 
gilded is. A question is raised whether pale, in 

To walk the atudious cloisters pale, 

is substantive or a<\jective. What is your 
opinion 1 

Landor. That it is an adjective. Milton was 
very Italian, as you know, in his custom of adding 
a second epithet after the substantive, where one 
had preceded it. The Wartons followed him. 
Yet Thomas Warton would read in this verse the 
substantive, giving as his reason that our poet is 
fond of the singular. In the present word there 
is nothing»cxtraordinary in finding it thus. We 
commonly say within the pale of the church, of 
tjie law, &c. Bnt pale is an epithet to which 
Milton is very^)artial. Just before, he has writ* 
ten “jr>aZe career," and we shall presently see the 
“pale-eyed priest." 

Soutlwy. 

With antick pillars niasHy-prciof. 

The Wartons are fond of repeating in their poetiy 
the word massy-proof: in my opinion an inele- 
gant one, and, if a compound, compounded badly. 
It seems more applicable to castles, whose mas- 
siveness gave proof of resistance. Antick was 
probably spelt antike by the author, who dis- 
dained to follow the fashion in antique, Pinda- 
ricqne, &c., ailected by Cowley and others, who 
had been, or would be thought to have been, 
donaiciliated with Charles II. in France. 

Landor. Whenevei: 1 come to the end of these 
poems, or either of them, it is always with a sigh 
of regret. We will Jass by the Arcades, of which 
the little that is good is copied from Shakspeare. 

Southeif. Nevertheless we may consider it as a 
neMilg, which was not without its efficiency in 
forming the star of Comus. This Mask is modelled 
on another by George Peele. Two brothers wan- 
der in search of a sister enthralled by a magician. 
They call aloud her name, and Echo repeats it, j 
here in Comus. Much also has been taken from 
Puieanu.‘<, who borrowed at once the best and the 
worst of his poem from Philostratus. In the third 
verse 1 find spirits a dissyllable, wdiich is unusual 
in Milton. 

Landor. II can account for his monosyllabic 
sound by his fondness of imitating the Italian 
spirto. But you yourself are addicted to these 
quavers, if you will permit me the use of the 
word here; and I find spirit, peril, &c., occupying 
no longer a time than if the second vowel were 
wanting. I do not approve of the apposition in 

The noddinfj horrour of whose shady brows. V. 4|l 
Before which I find 

ISeiugirt isles 

Thut, like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep. 
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How can a bosom be unadorned which already is 
inlaid with ffoma ? 

You will object no less strongly to 

Sounds and seas with all their finny drove, 

Bownds being parts of seas. 

Landor, There are yet graver faults. Where 
did the young lady ever hear or learn such ex- 
pressions as Swilled insolence 

7ho grep-hootied Even, 

Like a sad votarist in painter's weed. 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus* wain. 

Here is Eve a manifest female, with her own pro- 
per hood upon her head, taking the other parts 
of male attire, and rising (by good luck) from 
under a waggon-wheel. But nothing in Milton, 
and scarcely anything in Cowley, is viler than 

Else, O thievish night, « 

Why should’st thou, but for vome/elonious end. 

In thy darkdantern thus close up the stars. 

It must have been a capacious do^k-lantem that 
held them all. 

That Nature hung in heaven, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlasting oil. 

Hardly so bad ; but very bad is 

Does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night f 

A greater and more momentous fault is, that 
three soliloquies come in succession for abont 240 
lines together. 

What time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow oame 
And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat. j 

These are blamed by Warton, but blamed in the 
wrong place. The young lady, being^in the ^ ood, 
could have seen nothing of ox or hedger, and was 
unlikely to have made any previous observations 
on their work-hours. But the summer, and 
this was in summer, neither the ox nor the hedger 
are at work : that the ploughman always quitj> it 
at noon, as Warton says he does, is untrue. 
When he quits it at noon, it is for his dinner. 
Gray says : 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

He may do that, but certainly not at the season 
when 

The bfctlo wheels her drony flight. 

Nevertheless the stricture is captious; for the 
ploughman may return from the field, although 
not from ploughing ; and plotighman may be ac- 
cepted for any agriculturer. Certainly such must 
have been Virgil’s meaning when he wrote 

Quos durus arator 
ObtK'rvuns nido impluiues detraxit. 

For ploughing, in Italy more especially, is never 
the labour in June, when the nightingale’s young 
are hatched. Gray’s verse is a good one, which is 
more than can be said of Virgil’s. 

Sweet Echo ! nwevUnst nymph I that livest unseen 
Within thy airy s-hell ! 

The habitation is better adapted to an oyster than 


to Echo. Wc must however go on and look 
after the young gentlemen. Comus Ba3r8 ; 

1 saw them under a green mantling vine 
I Plucking ripe clusters, &c. 

It is much to be regretted that the banks of the 
Severn in our days present no such fiicilities. You 
would find some difficulty in teaching the readers 
of poetry to read metrically the exqhisite verses 
which follow. What would they make of 
And as I | past I | worshipf it ! 

These are the* true times; and they are quite 
unintelligible to tho.se who divide our verses into 
iambics, with what they call licences. 

Southey. We have found the two brothers ; and 
never were two young gentlemen in stifFer 
doublets. 

Unmvffie, ye faint stars, Ac. 

The elder, although “as smooth as Hebe’s his 
unrazor’d lip,” talks not only like a man, but like 
a philosopher of much experience. 

hut need a man fur^ll his date of grief, At*. 

How shouldrhe know that 

Beauty «yk« the fair Hesperian tree, ^ 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the gwiffd 
Or di'agou watch with unenehantod eye 
To save l^r blossoms and defend her fruit, &c. 

Landor. We now come to a place where we have 
only the choice of a contradiction or a nonsense. 

She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings. 

There is no sense in pluming a plume. Beyond a 
doubt Milton wrote primes, and subsequently it 
was printed plumes to avoid what appeared a con- 
trariety. And L contrariety it would be if the 
word prune were to be taken in no other sense 
than the gardener’s. Wo suppose it must 
mean to cut shorter : but its real signification is 
to trim, which is usually ftoue by that process. 
Milton here means to smootlicn and put in order'; 
prine is better. Among the strange unaccount- 
able expressions which, within our memory, •or a 
little earlier, were carried down, like shingle by a 
sudden torrent, over our language, can you tell 
me what writer first wrote “ unbidden tears V 

Southey. No indeed. The phrase is certainly a 
curiosity, althou^^h no rarity. I wish some, logi- 
cian or (it being beyond the reach of any) some 
metaphysician would attempt to render us an 
acount of it. Milton has never use(^ unhidden, 

! where it really would be significant, and only once 
i unhid. Can you go forward with this “ Elder 
Brother” 1 

Landor. Let us try. I wish he would turn off 
his “liveried angels,” v. 466, and would say nothing 
about lust. How could he have learned ti 
lust 

By unchiiBtt'! looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, Ac. 

Can you tell me what wolves are *^staJbled wolves,” 
V. 634. • 

Southey. Not exactly. But here is another 
verse of the same «construction as you remarked 
before : 

And eai'th’8 base built on stubble. But come, let’s on. 
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This was done by choice, not by necessity. He be a bastard, and quite as surely a bastard may he 
might have omitted the But, and have satisfied I a son. In v. 732, ^Hhe unsought diamonds” arc 


the herd bovine and porcine. Just below are two 
others in which three syllables are included in the 
time of two. 

But for that damn’d magician, let him be girt, &c. V . 802. 
Harpiea and hydljaa, or all the monstrous forms, &c. V. 80S. 
And again 

And crumble all i^y sinews. Why, prithee, shepherd, 

V. 615 

Landor, You have crept unsoiled from 

Under the sootp flag of Acheron. V. 600. 

And you may add many dozens more of similar 
verses, if you think it worth your while to go back 
for them. In v. 610, I find “yet” redundant. 

I love thy courage yel, iind bold emprise. 
(Commentators and critics boggle sadly a little 
farther on 

hut in another country, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden Jflowert bu! not in this soil. 

On which hear T. Warton. “ MiltoCf notwith- 
standing his singular skill in mu^c, appears to 
havehadn very bad ear.” Warton was celebrated in 
his time for his great ability in raising a laugh in 
the common-room. He has here sliuav^n a capa- 
city more extensive in that faculty. Two or three 
honest men have run to Milton's assisiaiico, and 
have applied a remedy to his car : they would 
help him to mend the verse. In fact, it is a bad 
one : he never wrote it so. The word Jmt is use- 
less in the second line, and comes with the worse 
grace after the But in the precediiig. They who 
can discover faults in versification where there are 
none but of their own imagining, have failed to 
notice V. 666. 

Wljy are you | vext, la<lf, 1 why do you j frowu. 

Now, this in reality is inadmissible, being of a 
metre quite different from the rest. It is dacty- 
lic ; aifd consequently, although the number of 
syllables is just, the number of feet is defective. 
But Milton, in reciting it, would bring it back to 
the order he had established. He would read it 

^Why dr^yOu vfixt? 

And then in a faultering and accent, and 

in the tender trochee, 

^ Lftdy I why do yOu frOwn ? 

There are some who in a few years can learn all 
the harmony of Milton; there arc others who 
must go into another state of existence for this 
felicity. 

BoMey. I am afraid I am about to check for a 
mongient your enthusiasm, in bringingyou 

To thowe budge doctors of the Stoicy^r, 
whom Comus is holding in derislbn. 

Laaidor. Certainly it is odd enough to find him 
in such company. It is the first time either cynic 
or stoic ever put on fur, and it nfhst be confessed 
it little becomes them. We are told that, v. 727, 

And live like Nature’s bastardsf not her sons, 

is taken from the Bible. Whencesoever it may 
be taken, thei expression is &ulty : *br a son may 


I ill-placed ; and we are told that Doctors Warhur- 
I ton and Newton called these four lines “ exceed- 
ing childish.” They are so, for all that. I w on- 
der none of the fraternity had his fingers at liberty 
I to count the syllables in v. 763. 

I If you let ( slip time, liku a neglected rose, Ac. 

I I wish he had cast away the yet in v. 745. 

! Think wbiit ; and bo advised ; you an' but yt)Ung yet. 

Not only is yt’t an expletive, and makes the verse 
inharmonious, but the syllables young and yet 
coming together would of themselves be intoler- 
able anywhere. What a magiuficent passage! 
how little poetry in any language is comparable to 
this, which closes the lady’s reply, 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced. V v. 792— 

This is wortliy of Shakspeare himself in his highest 
mood, and is uiiattaiued and unattainable by any 
other poet. What a transport of enthusiasm ! 
what a burst of larmony ! lie who writes one 
sentence equal to this, will have reached a higher 
rank in poetry than any has done since this was 
written. * 

Southey. I thought it would be difficult to con- 
fine you to censure, us wc first proposed. The 
anger and wit of Comus cfl'crvcscc into flatness, 
one dashed upon the other. 

Oonie. no more ; 

This is mere morul bubble, and direct 
Against the canon laws 0 / our /oundatioa. 

He rolls out from the “cynic tub” to put oji cap 
and gown. The laughter of MiU-on soon assumed 
a wry puritanical cast. Even while he had the 
moUc ke wanted the /acetum, in all its parts and 
qualities. It is hard upon Milton, and liardor 
still upon inferior poets, that every expression of 
his used by a prcdecc«or should be noted as bor- 
rowed or stolen. Here in v. 822 

^ Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 

is traced to several, and might be traced t-o more. 
Chaucer, in whose songs it is more beautiful than 
elsewhere, writes, 

HIh harte bathed in a bath of blisse. 

Probably he took the idea from the hath of 
knights. You could never have seen Chaucer, 
nor the rest, when you wrote those verses at 
Rugby on Godiva : you drew them out of the 
Square Pool, and assimilated them to the tran- 
quillity of pmyer, such a tranquillity as is the 
eflfect of prayer on the boyish mind, when it has 
any effect at all. 

Landor. I Have expunged many thoughts ft 
their close resemblance to what others had writ- 
ten whose works I never saw until after. But al 
thinking men must think^ all imaginative men 
must imagine, many things in common, although 
they differ. Some abhor what others embrac#; 
but the thought strikes them equally. With 
some an idea is productive, with others it lies 
inert. I have resigned and abandoned many 
things because I unreasonably doubted my legiti 
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mate claim to them, and many more liecause I 
believed I had enough substance in the house 
without them, and that the retention might raise*| 
a clamour in my court-yard. I do not look very 
sharply after the poachers on my property. One 
of your neighbours has broken down a shell in my 
grotto, and a town gentleman has lamed a rabbit 
in my warren : heartily welcome both. Do not 
shut your book, we luivo time left for the rest, 
iaiouthey. Sabrina in person is now before us. 
Johnson talks absurdly, not on the long narration, 
for which he has reason, but in saying that “ it is 
of no use, because it is false, and therefore unguit- 
able to a good being.” Warton answers this ob- 
jection with great propriety. It may be added 
that things in themselves very false are very true 
in poetry, and produce not only delight, but bene- 
ficial moral effects. This is an instance. The 
part before us is copied from Fletcher's Faithful 
l<h(^pherd€88. The Spirit, in his thanksgiving to 
Sabrina for liberating the lady, extremely warm 
in good wishes. After the aspiration, 

May thy lofty head be crown’d 
With many a tower and terrace round, 

he adds. 

And here and there, thj/ banks upon^ 

With grovee of myrrh and cinuaiiion. 

It would have been more reasonable to have 
said, 

And here and there some fine fat Rfeese, 

And ducklings waiting for green peas. 

The conclusion is admirable, though it must 
be acknowledged that the piece is undramatic. 
Johnson makes an unanswerable objection to the 
prologue : but he must have lost all the senses 
that are affected by poetry when he jjalls tho/whole 
drama tediuudy instrucUve. There is indeed here 
and there prolixity ; yet refreshing springs burst 
out profusely in every parU of the wordy wilder- 
ness. We are now at the Sonnets. 1 know your 
dislike of this composition, 

Landor. In English ; not in Italian : buff Mil- 
ton has ennobled it in our tongue, jmd Inis 
trivialised it in that. He who is deficient in readi- 
ness of language, is half a fool in writing, and 
more than half in conversation. Ideas fix them- 
selves about the tongue, and fall to the ground 
when they are in want of that support. Unhap- 
pily Italian poetry in the age of Milton was 
almost at its worst, and he imitated what he 
heard repeated or praised. It is better to say no 
more about it, or about his Psalms, when we come 
to them. 

Southey. Among his minor poems several are 
worthless. 

Landor. True ; but if they had been lost, we 
should be glad to have recovered them. Crom- 
well would not allow Lely to omit or diminish a 
single wart upon his face ,* yet there were many 
afcid great ones. If you had found a treasure o 
gold and silver, and afterward in the same exca- 
¥ation an um in which only brass coins were 
contained, would you reject them ? You will find 
in his English Sonnets some of a much higher 


strain than even the best of Dante’s. The great 
poet is sometimes recumbent, but never languid ; 
often unadorned, I wish I oould honestly say not 
often inelegant. But what noble odes (for sooh 
we must consider them) are the eighth, the fif- 
teenth, thesizteenth, the seventeenth, and above aU 
the eighteenth. There is a mild a]}d setrene sab^ 
limity in the nineteenth. In the twentieth there 
is the festivity of Horace, with a due observance 
of his precept, applicable metaphorically, 

Siinplki niyi'to Dihil adlabures. 

This is among the few English poems which are 
quite classical, according to our notions, as the 
Greeks and Romans have impressed them. It is 
pleasing to find Milton, in his later days, thus 
disposed to cheerfulness and conviviality. TherO 
are climates of the earth, it is said, in which a 
warm season intervenes between autumn and 
winter. Such a season came to reanimate, not 
the earth itself, but what w|s highest upon it. 

A few Milton’s Sonnets are extremely bad : 
the rest are excellent. Among all Shakspoare’s 
not a single one is very admirable, and' few sink 
veiy low. They are hot and pothcry : there is 
much coudvnsation, little delicacy ; like raspberry- 
jam without cream, without crust, without bread, 
to break its viscidity. But I would rather ^t 
down to one of them aga^i. than to a string of 
such musty sausages as are exposed in our street^ 
at the present dull season. Let us be reverent ; 
but only where reverence is due, even in Milton 
and in Shaksp^are. It is a privilege to be near 
enough to them to see their faults : never are we 
, likely to abuse it. Those in high station, who 
I have the folly and the impudence to look down oh 
I US, possess none such, iiili^lks perish as the silk- 
I worms have perished : kings as their carpets and 
I canopies. There arc objects too great for these 
animalcules of the palace to sec well and wholly. 

Do you doubt that the most fatuous of the 
Georges, whichever it was, thought himself New- 
ton’s superior ] or that any minister, any peer of 
parliament, held the philosopher so high as the 
assaycr of the mint? Was it not always in a 
grated hole, qfnong bars and bullion, that they ^ 
saw whatever they could see of his dignity ? was 
it ever among the interminable worlds he brought 
down for men to contemplate ? Yet Newton stood 
incalculably more exalted above the glorious 
multitude of stars and suns, than these ignorant 
and irreclaimable wretches above the multitude of 
the street. Let every man hold this faith, and it 
will teach him whut is lawful and right in vonera* 
tiou; namely, that there are divine beings ^and 
immortal men on the one side, mortal men and 
brute beasts on tne other. The two parties stand 11 
compact; each stands separate; the distance is 
wide ; but there ^s nothing in the interval. 

Will you go on, after a minute or two, for I am 
inclined to silence ? 

Southey. Kext^o the Sonnets come the Odee, 
written much earlier. One stanza in that On ^ 
Morning of the NtUivUy, has been often aiUyre4 
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What think you of this stanza, the fourth ] but Lcmdor. But can anything be conceived more 

the preceding and the fallowing are beautiful too. exquisite than 

Landor, I think it incomparably the noblest ‘ , 

* r T I Would soon unbosom all their echocB mild ! 

piece of lyric poetry in any modern language 1 1 

am conversant with : and I regret that so much of This totally withdraws us from regarding the 


the remainder throws up the bubbles and fetid 
mud of the Jtaliau. In the thirteenth what a 
rhyme is liarnwny with symphony! In the 
eighteenth, 

Bwinges th« scaly horror of his folded tall. 

' 1 wish you would unfold the folded tail for me : 

I do not like to meddle with it. 

Southey. Better to rest on the fourth stanza, 
and then regard fresh beauties in the preceding 
and the following. Beyond these, very far beyond, 
are the nineteenth and twentieth. But why is 
the pale eytd'\ 

Landor. Who knows ? I would not delay you 
with a remark on tlie modern spelling of what 
Milton wrote kisl, and what some editors have 
turned into kiss'd; a word which coul^ not exist 
in its contraction, and never did ejtist in speech, 
even uncontracted. Yet they make ki^'d jhyme 
with whist. Let me remark again, on the word 
unexprtssivet 116, used before in LyMas, v. 176, 

and defended by the authority of Shakapeare. jn what manner would he write 

tA.sr You Like It. Act III., 82.) | eighth ? If he omitted the final h there would be 

The fair, the chaste, the nnexpressive she. | irregularity and confusion. Beside, how would 

! ho continue ? Would he say the te7it for the tenthf 
This is quite as wrong as resistless for i and ibc &c. 

UbUy and even more so. I suspect it was used | Landor. We Jiave corrected and fixed a few 
by Shakspearo, who uses it oilier once, merely j inconsiderate and random spellings, but we .have 
to turn into ridicule a fantastic euphuism of the 1 frequently taken the wrong and rejected the 
day. Milton, in his youth, was fond of seizing on , right. No edition of Shakspeare can be valuable 
odd things wherever he found them. ; uulesC it strictly follows the first editors, who 

• I knew and observed his orthography, 

j Southey. 

* , VT T -11 X T A • 1 i Froni thy prefixed^eat didst post. St- 9, v. 69. 

Lfmdor. No ; I will not : T am too puritanical 

in poetry for that. We find the same expression more than once in 

Smithey. The twenty-third, And sullen Mo- Milfon ; surely one very unfit for grave subjects, 

loch," is grand, until we come to time as in ours. 


strange superfetation just below. 

The Circmndsioiif v. 6. 

IVuw mourn ; and if Had share with us to hear. 

Death of an Infant. It is never at a time when 
the feelings arc most acuto that the poet expresses 
them : but sensibility and taste shrink alike, on 
such occasions, from witticisms and whimsies. 
He»e are too many ; but the two last stanzas are 
very beautiful. Look at the note. Here are six 
verses, four of them in Shakspeare, containing 
specimens of the orthography you recommend. 

Bweet Hose ! fair flower, untimely pluckU soon vaded, 

Pluckt in tiM9 bud and vaded in the spring, 

Hright orient pearle, alack too timely shaded ! 

Fair creature I kiVd too soon by Death’s sharp sting. 

Again, ^ 

Sweeto lovely Rose ! ill pluckt before thy time. 

Fair worthy sonne, not conquered, but betrard. 

Southjey. The spelling of Milton is not always 
to be copied, though it is better on the whole 
than any other writer’s. He continues to write 


Southey. 

And let the base of heaven’s deep organ blow. V, 13o. 


Tite brutish gods of Nile, as fast 
Isis and Osiris and the dtig Ani^is, haste. 

As fast as what 1 We have heara of nothing but 
the ring of cymbals calling the grisly king. We 
come to w(frse in twenty-six, 


8q when the sun in bed 
CurtaiuM with cloudy redf 
Pillows his chin. &c. 


Let US, sitting beneath the sun-dial, look at the 
poem On Thne, 

Call on the lazy leaden-stepping Hours 
Whose speed is but the woai-y plummet’s pace. 

Now, although the Hours may be the lazier for 
the lead about them, the plummet is the quicker 
for it. 

And glut thyself with what thy womb devours. 


And all about the courtly table 
Bright-harnest angels sit . . in order serviceable. 

TlSy would be the less serviceable by being seated, 
and not the more so for being lyn’nest. 

The Passion. The five first verses of the sixth 
Stanza are good, and very acceptable after the 
letters where my tears have#v/“a«/ti a wannish 
white.** The two last verses are guilty of such an 
ofiTeuce as Cowley himself was never indicted for. 
The sixth stanza lies between*two others full of 
putrid conceits, like a large pearl which has ex- 
hausted its oyster. 


It is incredifle how many disgusting images Mil- 
ton indulges in. 

Landfjr. In his age, and a century earlier, it 
was called strength. The Graces are absent from 
this chamber of Ilithyia. But the poet would 
have defended his position with the horse of 
Virgil. 

' (ftertinique armato milite complent.** 

Southey. 

Then long eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss, 

j meaning undivided ; and he employs the 
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iword in the same senee again in the Paradise 
Lost. How much more properly than as we are 
now in the habit of using it, calling men and* 
women, who never saw one another, individuals, 
and often employing it beyond the person : for 
instance, a man’s individued pleasure,” although 
the pleasure is divided with another or with 
many. The last part, from “ When everything,” 
to the end, is magnificent. The word sincerely 
bears its Latin signification. 

The next At a Solemn Music. And T think 
you will agree with me that a sequence of rhymes 
never ran into such harmony as those at the con- 
clusion, from That we on earth.” * 

Landor. Excepting the commencement of 
Drydcii s Religio Laid, where indeed the poetry 
is of a much inferior order : for the head of Dry- 
den does not reach so high as to the loins of Milton. 

Southey. No, nor to the knees. We now come 
to the Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester. 
He has often much injured this beautiful metre by 
the prefix of a syllable which distorts cveiy foot. 
The entire change in the Allegro, to welcome 
Euphrosync, is admirably judicious. The flow 
imthe poem before us is trochaic : ho turns it into 
the iambic, which is exactly its opposite. The 
verses beginning 

Tl>e God thut witH at iiuirriiigo feast, 

are infinitely less beautiful than Ovid’s. These, 

He at tlieir invoking came, 

lint with u scarce well ligitted fluiiie, 

ft 

bear a faint resemblance to 

Fax quoque quum tenuit lacrimoao stridula fumo 

IToqtte fuit, nullosque invenit motibus ignes. 

Here the conclusion is ludicrously low. 

No marchioness, bu^now n qneon. 

In Vacation Eoxrdse. 

Driving dumb sil nee from the portal door. 

AVIiei e he liad mutely sat two years before. 

What do you think of that ? 

Landor. Wliy, I think it would have been as 
well if he had sat there still. In the 27th verse 
he uses the noun substantive suspect for suspidon ; 
and why not 1 I have already given my reasons 
for its propriety. From 83 to 44 is again such a 
scries of couplets as you will vainly look for in 
any other poet. 

Southey. On the- Ens." Nothingican be more 
ingenious. It was in such subjects that the royal 
James took delight. I know not what the Rivers 
have to do with the present, but they are very 
refreshing after coming out of the Schools. 

The Epitaph on ^akspeare is thought un- 
worthy of Milton. I entertain a very diflferent 
opinion of it, considering it was the first poem he 
eVter published. Omit the two lines, 

^ Thou In our wonder and aHtonishment 

Haet built thyself a live-long monument, 

ind the remainder is vigorous, direct, and eu- 


thusiastic ; after invention, the greatest qualities 
of all great poetry. • 

On the Forces of Conscience. Milton is 
among the least witty of mankind. He seldom 
attempts a witticism unless he is angry; and 
then he stifles it by clenching his fist. His un- ' 
rhymed translation of Qyns mulU^ gradlis, is 
beautiful for four lines only. Plain in thy neat- 
ness is almost an equivoke ; neat in thy plainness 
of attire would be nearer the mafk. 

Landor. Simplex munditiis does not mean 
that, nor plain in thy "ornaments,” as Warton 
thinks ; but, without any reference to ornaments, 
plain in attire. Mundus muliebris (and from 
mundus munditice) means the toilet ; and always 
will mean it, as long as the world lasts. We 
now come upon the Psalms ; so let us close the 
book. 

Southey. Willingly ; for I am desirous of hear- 
ing you say a little more about the Latin poetiy 
of Milton than you hate said in your Dissertation. 

Landor.^ J^'hnson gives his opinion more freely 
than favourabl^y. ^ It is wonderful that a critic, so 
severe in his censures on the absurdities Aijd extra- 
vagancies of Cowley, should prefer the very worst 
of them to, the gracefulness and simplicity of 
Milton. His gracefulness he seldom loses; his 
simplicity he not alwaj^s retains. But there is no 
Latin verse of Cowley worth preservation. Thomas 
May indeed is an admirable imitator of Lucan; 
so good a one, that if in Lucan you find little 
poetry, in May you find none. But his verses 
sound well upop the anvil. It is surprising that 
Milton, who professedly imitated Ovid, should so 
much more rarely have run into conceits than 
when he had no such leader. His early English 
poetry is full of them, ^d in the gravest the 
most. The best of his Latin poems is that ad- 
dressed to Christina in the name of Cromwell : it 
is worthy of the classical and courtly B^mho. 
But in the second verse ludda stefla violates the 
metre : sHla serena would be more descriptive 
and applicable. It now occurs to me that he who 
edited the last A insworth's Dictionary, calls Cowley 
poetarum sceculi sui facile princeps, and totally 
omits all mcn1^)n of Shakspeare in the obituary 
of illustrious men. Among these he has placed 
not only the most contemptible critics, who bore 
indeed some relation to learning, but even such 
people as lord Cornwallis and lord Thnrlow. 
Egregious ass ! above all other asses by a good 
ear’s lengt.h ! Ought a publication so negligent 
and injudicious to be admitted into our public 
schools, after the world has been enriched by the 
erudition of Facciolati and Furtoil Shall* We 
open the book agjain, and go straight on. 

SovJtluy. If you please. But as you insist on 
me saying most about the English, I expect at 
your hands a coiqnensation in the Latin. 

Landor. I do not promise you a compensation, 
but I will waste no time in obeying your wishes. 
Severe and rigid ks the character of Milton has 
been usually represented to us, it is impossible 
ito read his Elegies without admiration for his 
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wamth of friendship^ and his eloquence in ex- 
pressing it. His early lore of Ovid, as a master 
in poetry, is enthusiastic. 

Non tunc lonfo quidquam ccsslsBot ITomero, 

Neve foret victo laus tibl priina, Maro ! 

Neot is often i^ed by the moderns for wcj-itc, very 
improperly. Although we hear much about 
the MeUvfMN^Iwses and the JEneid being left in- 
complete, we may*rea8onably doubt whether the 
authors could have much improved them. There 
is a deficiency of skill in the composition of both 
poems ; but every part is elaborately worked out. 
Nothing in Latin can excell the beauty of Virgil’s 
versification. Ovid’s at one moment has the 
fluency, at another the discontinuance, of mere 
conversation. Sorrow, passionate, dignified, and 
deep, is never seen in the Metamorphoses as in 
the jEneid ; nor in the Mneid is any eloquence so 
sustained, any spirit so heroic, as in the contest 
between Ajax and Ulysses. But Ovid frequently, 
in other places, wants that gravity and, potency 
in which Virgil rarely fails ; declamation is no 
substitute Tor it. Milton, in his Ijatin verses, 
often places words beginning with tfc, st^ sp, &c., 
before a dactyl, which is inadmissible. « 

Ah ! quoticK digiiK Ktupui uiiracuhi forma? 

0,11® powbit sttiniuni vel repaiare 

No such difficult a matter as he appears to repre- 
sent it ; for Jupiter, to the very last, was much 
given to such reparations. This elegy, with 
many slight faults, ha^ great (UciUty and spirit 
of its own, and has caught more by running at the 
side of Ovid and Tibullus. In the second elegy, 
edipes is a dactyl ; pes, simple or compound, is 
long. This poem is alt#getber unworthy of its 
author. The third is on the death of Launcelot An- 
drews, bishop of Winchester It is florid, puerile, 
and altogether deficient in pathos. The conclu- 
sion is curious : 

Flebam turbatOM Cephcleia pollice HoinnoK ; 

Talia cvntinpant stnnuhi sa;pc mihi, 

Ovid has expressed the same wish in the .same 
words, but the aspiration was for ^mewhat very 
dissimilar to a bishop of Winche.ster. The fourth 
is an epistle to Thomas Young, his . preceptor, a 
man whose ^nets ,wei*6 puritanical, W who en- 
couraged in his scholar the love of poetry. Much 
of this piece is imitated from Ovid. There are 
several thoughts which might have been omitted, 
and several exprcs.sions which might have been 
improved. For instance : 

!l^anique eris ipse Dei radiante sub cegide tutus, 
llle tibi custos et pugil illc tibi. ^ 

All the verses after these are magnificent. The 
next is on Spring; very inferior to its prede- 
eessors. • 

Nam dolus et owdes et^pint cum noote recewit 
Neve gigantetim Del metuermcelus. 

How thick the faults lie here I But the invitation 
of the Earth to the Sun is quite Ovidian. 


Sciuicapcrquc deus semideusque caper 
is too much so. Elegy the sixth is addressed to 
Dbodati. 

Mitto tibi sanam non pleno ventre salut«>m, 

Qua tu, diBtento, forte carere potes, 

1 1 have often observed in modern Latinists of the 
I first order, that they use indifferently forte and 
\for8an otforsitan. Here is an example. Forte 
is, by mddent, without the implication of a doubt ; 
\for8an always implies one. Martial wrote bad 
latin when he wrote “ Si forsa?i.*’ Runchenius 
himself writes questionably to D’Orville ‘^sed forte 
res non est tanti.” It surely would be better to 
have written fortasse. I should have lo.ss won- 
dered to find forte in any modern Italian (ex- 
cepting Bembo, who always writes with as much 
precision as Cicero or Caesar), because ma forse, 
their idiom, would prompt sed forte. 

NniiM) ('oralliciH mala cannina misit ab agrit,. 

Untrue. He himFi^lf was discontented with them 
because they had lost their playfulness ; but their 
only fault lies in their adulation. I doubt whether 
all the elegiac verses that have been written in 
the Latin language ever since, are worth the books 
of them he sent from Pontus. Deducting one 
couplet from Joannes Seeimdus, I would strike 
the bargain. 

Si niodo saltern. 

I The saltern is here redundant and contrary to 
I Latiuity. 

I Southey. This elegy, I think, is cqu.ddc and 
' pleasing, without any great fault or great beauty. 

* Landor. In the seventh he discloses the first 
effects ^f love on him. Here arc two verses 
which 1 never Rave read without the heart-achc : 

lit mihi adhuo rofugam qiicerebant lumiua iioetem 

Nec niatutinuia but^inueru jubar. 

We perceive at one moment the first indication 
of lov^ and of blindness. Happy, had the blind- 
ness been as unreal as the love. Cupid is not 
exalted by a comparison with Paris and Hylas, 
nor the frown of Apollo magnified by the Par- 
thian. He writes, as many did, author for aucior : 
very improperly. In the sixtieth verse is again 
Tiew for nec ; nor is it the last time. But here 
come beautiful verses : 

Dcme mooH tandem, verum ncc demc, furore . 

Neaoio cur, itiiscr oat auaviter omnia aIuan^. 

I wish cur had been gui. Subjoined to this 
elegy are ten verses in which he regrets the 
time he had wasted in love. Probably it was on 
the day (for it could not have cost him iiK.re) on 
which he composed it. 

Southey. The series of these compositions ex- 
hibits little more than so many exercbes in my- 
thology. You have repeated to me all that is 
good in them, and in such a tone of enthusiasu# 
08 made me think better of them than I had ever 
I thought before. The first of his epigrams, on 
, Leonora Baroni, has little merit : the second, 

' which relates to Tasso, has much. 
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L(mdor, I wish Jiowever that in the sixth line 
he had substituted iUd for eddem; and not on 
account of the metre ; for eadem becomes a spod- 
doo, as eodein in Virgirs “ uno eodemque igni.” 
And which ends the poem, is superfluous; 
if there must be any word ’ it should be et, which 
the metre rejects. The Scazons against Salma* 
si us are a miserable copy of Persius’s heavy 
prologue to his satires ; and moreover a copy at 
second hand : for* Manage had imitated it in 
his invective against Mommor, whom he calls 
Gargilius. He begins, 

QuiH expedivit psittaco siio c 

But Persius’s and Menage’s at least are metrical, 
which Milton’s in one instance are not. The fifth 
foot should be an iambic. In primatum we have 
a spondee. The iambics which follow, on Salma- 
sills again, are just as faulty. They start with a 
false quantity, and go on stumbling with the same 
infirmity. The epigram on More, the defender of 
Salmasiiis, is without wit; fhrpuii is vciy poor. 
The next piece, a fable of the Parmer and Master, 
is equally vapid. But now comes the Bellipo- 
tens Virgo,” of which we often have spoken, but ot 
which no one ever spoke too highly. Christina 
was flighty and insane ; but it suited the policy 
of Cromwell to flatter a queen almost as vain as i 
Elizabeth, wlio could still command the veterans 
of Gustavus Adolphus. We will pa8.s over the 
Greek verses. They are sucli as no boy of the ; 
sixth form would venture to show up in any of ! 
our public schools. We have only one alcaie ode i 
in the volume, and a very bad one it is. The 
canons of this metre were unknown in Milton’s 
time. But, versed as he was in mythology, he 
never should have written 

Nc‘c‘ puppe luhtr&NNeH CharontiH 
HiU’HbiK'H harathri recesous. 

M 

The good Doctor Goslyn was not rowed in that 
direction, nor could any such place be discovered 
from tlic bark of Charon, from whom l >r. Goslyn 
had every right, as Vice-Chancellor of the Univer - 1 
sity, to expect civility and attention. i 

Southey. We come now to a longer poem, and in 
heroic verse, on the Ounpoivder Plot. It appears 
to me to be even more Ovidian than the elegies. * 
Monstrosua Typhoeus, Mavortigena Quirinus, the 
Pope, and the mendicant friars, meet strangely. 

1 lowever, here they are, and now come Saint Peter 
and Bromius. 

Landor. | 

II Ic Diilns insortls tiomper sedet ater ocellit. 

Though oedVus is often used for oadm, being a 
diminutive, it is, if not always a word of endear- 
ment, yet never applicable to what is terrific or 
heroic. In the one hundredth and sixty-third 
verse the Pope is represented as declaring the 
Protestant religion to bo the true one. 


Southey. I suspect you will be less an a4iiii]fiir 
of the next, on Obitum PrcevlU MienaeB, 

Qui rex saororum iH4 fufcili In insula 
nomen Anpuilfat tenet t 

where he wishes Death were dead. 

Et imprecor neei necem» 

Again, , 

Sub regna furvi luofcuosa TaTtarl 
Sedeeque subterranecu, 

LaTidor. He never has descended before to sudh 
a bathos as this, where he runs against the coming 
blackamoor in the dark. However, he recovers 
from the momentary stupefaction, and there 
follow twenty magnificent verses, such as 
Horace himself, wlio excells in this xnetre> never 
wrote in it. But the next, Naiuram non paU 
senium, is still more admirable. I wish only he 
had omitted the third verse. 

lieu qukm perpetulH erroribus acta fatlacit 

Avia mens hounuuitw twnebriaque iinmertia {irofundls 

Cl^klipodioniam volvit sub pectoru nocteni. 

Sublime, as volvit sub peciore noctem is, the 
lumbering and ill composed w^ord, CE^dipodio- 
niam, spoils u*. Beside, the sentence iir 9 ,uld go on 
very well, omitting the whole line. Gray has 
much Ics}^ vigour and animation in the fragment 
of his philosophical poem. Robert Smith alone 
has more : how much more I Enough to rival 
Lucretius in his noblest passages, and to deter the 
most aspiring from an attempt at Latin poetry. 
The next is also on a philosophical subject, and 
entitled De Idea Platonica quemadniodum Avis- 
toteles iiUellexit. This is obscure. Aristoteles 
hnew, as others do, that Plato entertained the 
whimsy of God working from an archetype ; but 
he himself was too sound and solid for the admis- 
1 sion of such a notion. ^ The first five verses are 
highly poetical : the sixth is Cowloian. At the 
. close he scourges Plato for playing the fool so 
I extravagantly, and tells him either to rqpall the 
poets he has turned out of doors, or to go out 
himself. There arc people who look up in asto- 
nishment at this archetypus gigas, frightening 
God while he works at him. Milton has invested 
him with great dignity, and slips only once into 
the poetical ^.arruptioiis of the age. 

Southey. Lover jis you are of Milton, how highly 
must you be gratified by the poem he addresses to 
his father ! . ^ 

I Landor. I am happy, remote as we are, to 
I think of the pleasure so good a father must have 
felt on this occasion, and how clearly he must 
have seen in prospective the glory of his son. 

In the verses after the forty-second, 

Cai’iiiina regales eptilas ornare sulebant, 

Cum nondum Iuxuh vastnque immenea vor^i 
Nota guises, A modico fumabat enna Lyeeo, 

I'uin de more sedens feata ad convivia vatea, 

I wish he had omitted the two intermediate UiHMy 
and had writteli. 


i:t quotquot fidei csalucre cupidine ver*. Carmina regalea epyilaa omaro aolebaot. 

This poem, which ends poorly, is a wonderful Cum, demore, Ac. 

work for a boy of seventeen, although much less , The four toward the conclusion, 

«0 than Chatterton's Bristowe Tragedy and • At tibl, chare pater. &o. 
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must have gratified the father as much almost by Landor. 1 find tracen in Milton of nearly all 
the harmony as the sentiment. the best Latin poets, excepting Lucretius. This 

SouHikey. The seasons to Solsilli are a just and is singular; for there is in both of them a gene- 
equitable return for his quatrain ; for they are rous warmth and a contemptuous severity. I ad- 
full of false quantities, without an iota of poetiy. mire and love Lucretius. There is about him a 
Landor, Bui how gloriously he burst forth simple msyesty, a calm and lofty scorn of every- 
agnin in all his splendour for Manso ; for Manso, thing pusillanimous and abject : and consistently 
who before hai enjoyed the immortal honour of with this character, his poetry is masculine, plain, 
being the friend of Tasso. concentrated, and energetic. But since inven- 

Dfis dilecte aenex f te Jupiter lequiis oportet tion was precluded by the subject, and glimpses of 

iNaacentemet mlti luHtrSritiumine I'hoebuH, imagination could be admitted through but few 


AtlantiBque nepos ; neque enim uisi chnrus ab ortu 
iuperii poterit magno/avisse poelat. 

And the remainder of the poem is highly enthu- 
siastic. What a glorious verse is, 

Frangatn Saxonioas llritonum aub marte phalanges. 

8ou£hey. I have often wondered that our poets, 
and Milton more especially, should be the parti- 
sans of the Britons rather than of the Saxons. 1 
do not add the Normans; for very few of our 
poets are Norman by descent The Britons seem 
to have been a barbarous and treachenous race, 
inclined to^ drunkenness and quari^ls. Was the 
whole nation ever worth this noble verse of M ijton 
It seems to come sounding over the Jlgean Sea, 
and not to have been modulated on the low 
country of the Tiber. 

Landor, In his pastoral on the loss of Diodati, 
entitled Epitaphium Dammia, there are many 
beautiful verses : for instance, 

Oviiim quoqn« twrict, At HIa: 

Mwi'cnt. Inqiie siiuin ctinvortunt ora magistrum. 

The pause at mr&rent, and the word^lso, show the 
great master. In Virgil himself it is impossible 
to find anything more scientific. Here, as in 
LyddaSf mythologies are intermixed, and the 
heroic bursts forth fro A the pastoral. Apollo 
could not for ever be disguised as the shepherd- 
boy of ^dmetus. 

Supra caput imber et Eurus 

Triste sonwni, /ractaqxu agitata creputcula tylvot. 

Southey. This is finely expressed : but he found 
the idea not untouched before. Gray, and others 
have worked upon it since. It may be well to 
say little on'the Presentation of poems to the 
Bodleian Library. Strophes and antistrophes are 
here quite out of place ; and on no occasion has 
any Latin poet so jumbled together the old me- 
tres. Many of these are irregular and imperfect. 

Jon Acte& gcnltuci CreusA 
Is not a verse : asUhorum is not Latin. 

Rt tiitela dabit sOlert RoUsi 

is dsfisotive in metre. This Pindaric ode to Rouse 
the librarian, is indeed fuller of faults than any 
other of his Latin compositioiA. He tells us 
himself that he has admitted a spondee for the 
third foot in the phaleucian verse, because Catul- 
lus had done so in the second. ?He never wrote 
such had verses, or gave such bad reasons, all 
his life before. But beautifully and justly has he 
said, 


and narrow apertures, it is the insanity’’ of enthu- 
siasm to prefer his poetical powers to those of 
Virgtl, of Catullus, and of Ovid ; in all of whom 
every part of what constitutes the true poet is 
much more largely displayed. The excellence of 
Lucretius is, that his ornaments arc never out 
of place, and are always to be found wherever 
there is a place for them. Ovid know.s not what 
0 do with liis, and is as fond of accumulation as 
the frequenter of auction-rooms. He is playful 
so out of season, Ifiiat he reminds me of a young 
ady I saw Sta. Maria Novella, w'ho at one mo- 
ment crossed lierself, and at the next tickled her 
companion, by which process they were both put 
upon their speed at their prayers, and made very 
good and happy. Small as is the portion of 
gloiy' which accrues to Milton from his Latin 
poetry, there arc .single sentences in i(, ay, single 
images, worth all that our island had produced 
before. In all the volume of Buchanan I doubt 
whether you can discover a glimpse of poetry ; 
and few sparks fly off the anvil of May. 

There is a confidence of better days expressed 
in this closing poem. Enough is to be found in 
his Latin to insure him a high rank and a last- 
ing name. If is however to be regretted that 
late in life he ran back to the treasures of his 
youth, and estimated ^hem with the fondness of 
that undiscerning ago. No poet ever was sorry 
that he abstained from early publication. But 
Miltofi seems to have cherished his first effusions 
with undue partiality. Many things written later 
by him are unworthy of preservation, especially 
those which exhibit men who provoked him into 
bitterness. Hatred, the most vulgar of vulgar- 
isms, could never have belonged to his natural 
character. Ho must have contracted the distem- 
per from theologians and critics. The scholar in 
his days was half clown and half trooper. Col- 
lege-life could leave but few of its stains and 
incrustations on a man who had stept forward 
so soon into lie amenities of Italy, and had con- 
versed so familiarly with the most polished 
gentlemen of the most polished nation. 

Southey. In his attacks on Salmasius, and others 
more obscure, he appears to have mistaken his 
talent in supposing he was witty. 

Landor. Is there a man in the world wise 
enough to know whether he himself is witty qg 
not, to the extent he aims at ? I doubt whether 
any question needs more self-examination. It is 
only the fool’s heart that is at rest upon it. He 
never asks how the matter stands, and feels con- 


Si quid nicremur sana postcritus sciot. 
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ftdent he has only to stoop for it. Milton's dough 
it must be acknowledged, is never the lighter 
for the bitter barm he kneads up with it. 

Sonthey. The sabbath of his mind required 
no levities, no excursions or amusements. But 
he was not ill-tempered. The worst-tempered 
men have often the greatest and readiest store of 
pleasantries. Milton, on all occasions indignant 
and wrathful at injuatice, was unwilling- to repress 
the aigniheation of it when it was directed against 
himself. However, I can hardly think he felt so 
much as he expre.sses ; but he .seized on bad 
models in his resolution to show his scholarship. 
Disputants, and critics in particular, followed one 
another with invectives ; and he was thought to 
have given the most manifest proof of original 
genius who had invented a new form of reproach. 

I doubt if Milton was so contented with his dis- 
comfiture of Satan, or even with liis creation of 
Eve, as with the overthrow of Salmasius under 
the loads of fetid brimstone he fulminated 
against him. ^ 

It is fortunate we have been sitting quite alone 
while we detected the blemishes of a poet we both 
venerate. The malicious are always the most 
ready to bring forward an accusation of malice : 
and we should certainly have been served, before 
long, with a writ pushed under the door. 

Landor. Are we not somewhat like two little 
beggar-boys, who, forgetting that they are in tat- 
ters, sit noticing a few stains and rents in their 
Other’s raiment? 

SotUheij. But they love him. 

Let us now walk homeward. We leave behind 
us the Severn and the sea and the mountains ; 
and, if smaller things may be mentioned so sud- 
denly after greater, we leave behind us the sun- 
dial, which marks, as we have been doing in 
regard to Milton, the coyrse of the great lumi- 
nary by a slender line of shadow. 

Landor. After witnessing his glorious ascen- 
sion, we are destined to lower our foreheadk over 
the dreary hydropathy and lianelly voices of the 
sw'athed and sinewless. 

Soutliey. Do not be over-sure that you are come 


to the worst, even there. Unless you sign a cei- 
tificate of their health and vigour, your windows 
and lamps may be broken by the mischievous 
rabble below. 

Landor. Marauders will cook their greens and 
bacon, though they tear down cedar pannels for 
the purpose. « 

SotUftey. There is an incessant chatterer, who 
has risen to the first dignities of state, by t^e 
same means as nearly all ifien rise now by; 
namely, opposition to whatever is done or pro- 
jected by those invested with authority. He will 
never allow us to contemplate greatness at our 
leisure : he will not allow us indeed to look at it 
for a moment. Osesar must be stript of his lau- 
rels and left bald ; or some reeling soldier, some 
insolent swaggerer, some stilted ruffian, thrust 
before his triumph. If he fights, he does not 
know how to use his sword ; if he speaks, he 
speaks vile Latin. I wonder that Cromwell fares 
no better ; for he lif ed a hypocrite and he died a 
traitor. «! should not recall to you this ridiculous 
man, to who^n the Lords have given ^the run of 
die House . . a man pushed off his chair by every 
party he joins, and enjoying all the disgraces he 
incurs .. . ;vere it not that he has also, in the fulness 
of his impudence, raised his cracked voice and 
incondite language against Milton. 

Landor. I hope his dapple fellow-creatures in 
the lanes will be less noisy and more modest as 
we pass along them homeward. 

Soui/K'y. Wretched as he is in composition, 
superficial as (be is in all things, without a glim- 
mer of genius, or a grain of judgment, yet his 
abilities and acquirements raise him somewhat 
high above those more quiescent and unaspiring 
ones, you call his fellowrcreatures. 

Landor. The main difference is, that they are 
subject to have their usual burdens laid upon 
them all their lives, while his of the woolsack is 
taken off for ever. The allusion struck me from 
the loudness and dissonance o ' his voice, the 
wilfulness and perverseness of his disposition, and 
his habitude of turning round on a sudden and 
kicking up behind. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, CECIL, DUKE OF ANJOU, AND DE LA MOTTE FENELON. 


Elizabedi. You are only nineteen, M. D’Anjou : 
I, as all the world knows, am bordering on thirty. 

La Mode (aside.) Thirty-nine, i^t is. (Pretty 
oordering). * 

Elizabeth (continuing.) If in fifteen or twenty 
years, sooner or later, I should haply lose a part 
of those personal charms which, for the benefit of 
eny people, Gk>d*8 providence hath so bountifully 
bestowed on me, and which your partial eye hath 
multiplied ; if they should wane, and their power 
%v6r your gentle heart become fainter . . die I 
must ; die of grief ; the grievousest of grief ; the 
loss of your affection. 

At^^. Impossible! Such oharms perish I wane! 
decline ! in fifteen or twenty years I 


La Mode (aside.) They have all been gone the 
best part of the time. 

Anjou. Angelic vision! I am unworthy of 
them ; Earth may be so too. Death alone can 
deprive her of their radiance ; but the angels can 
be happy without them; and mankind hatlY not 
so sinned a second time as to deserve a deluge, 
a universal deluge of tears for which no ark hath 
been provided. 

Elizabeth {d) Qecil.) He speaks well, rationally, 
religiously ; but, Cecil ! the inches are wanting. 

Anjou. A few years are as unlikely to produce 
a change on thkt Countenance of a seraph, aa 
eternity is to produce it in my passion. 

Elizabeth. I can not but smile at you, my sweet 
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covmin t But surely you mock me. Do my fea- 
^res (which, alas ! like my heart, were ever too 
flexible) seem to you so settled 1 

Artjou, Not otherwise than as the stars above 
settled in the firmament. 

EHzahetiL Believe it or not believe it, I have 
ueen more beautiful. 

La MotJie laMe,) No heretic will ever be burnt 
for disputing the verity of that article. 

More beaut^ul stilll 

ElizaJbeth. Ay truly, two years ago. 

Anjou, Truth is powerful ; but modesty is 
powerfuller. Hero indeed Truth flies before her. 
For this uncourteous speech, thus extorted from 
me, on my knees do I crave your pardon, 0 gra- 
cious queen ! 0 empress of my heart ! 

Elizabeth. I inci ease in glory by that appel- 
lation. 

AnjQU, I have> always heard that the lofty of 
both sexes love the less in stature, and that the 
beautiful are partial to the plain. 

Elizaheth. Am I plain ? false traitor J 1 could 
almost find it in my heart to beat you, for chang- 
ing yountone so suddenly. ** 

Anjou. That gracious glance could heaf even 
wounds inflicted by the rack, and turn ponies into 
ecstacies. I spake (alas too truly !) of myself. 
Whatever are the graces which the world sees in 
my person, I am shorter than several in the courts 
of France and England. Indeed I never saw so 
many personable men before, as I have seen about 
your M^esty. 

Elizdbetfi (aside.) He has caugj^t some of his 
brother Henry’s jealousy : maybe he hath spied at 
Dudley: maybe he hath heard of the admiral and 
. . the rest. 

Sir 1 my cousin ! thev are well enough : that is, 
they are well enough for grooms, and servitors 
about the house. 

Ar^jou. Your Majesty is now looking at those 
unfortunate holes and seams left all over my face 
by the small-pox. 

Elizabeth. Dimples ! dimples ! hiding-places of 
Ijove. 

La Motte ! did you not assure me that there is 
a surgeon in London who can remitve them all ? 

La Motte.. And most truly. I have conversed 
with him n^solf, and have seen many whose faces 
he hath pufinto repair. You would believe that 
the greater part had never had a speck upon 
them. 

Elizabeth. Touch your fhcel would you let himi 
would you suffer him to alter one feature, one 
component of feature, in that countenance 1 

Anjou. My mother has insisted that it might 
be improved. 

Elizabeth, My dear sister the* Queen Catarina 
is the wisest of queens and of women. A mother 
so perspicacious might espy a def jpt, when another 
of equal perspicacity (if any such existed) could 
find none. 

(To Cecil.) What a monkey ! How hideous ! 
and how vain ! worst of all I 

Cedi, His Highness hath much penetration. 


Elizabeth. But the inches ! Cecil ! the inches ! 

Anjou. I perceive your Majesty has been com- 
paring my stature with my lord Burleigh’s. I 
wish indeed I resembled his lordship in figure 
and dignity. I would gladly be half an inch 
taller. 

Elizabeth, Men never are contented. You are 
between five and six feet high. 

(Aside.) Eleven inches from six though. 

Anjou. If my highth is unobjectionable, ray 
heart is quite at ease ; for it has been certified to 
me that the surgeon can render my face as 
smooth as . . 

Elizabeth (aside.) The outside of an oyster- 
shell. 

Anjou. And should he fail, should he perad- 
venture, my beard in another year will overgrow 
the marks. 

Elizaheih\to Cecil.) Such creatures are usually 
bom with beards from chin to eyebrow, and from 
eyebrow to nose. 

(To Anjim.) iftards so comprehensive add more 
to majesty than to comeliness. 

(To Cecil.) 'Fore Gad ! Cecil, I would not have 
him for a husband, were he ten inches taller, and 
ten wider across the shoulders. To gratify my 
beloved people, on whom all my thoughts are 
bent, I must look narrowly to the succession, 
seeing that from my body must descend the issue 
of their future kings. We want the inches, Cecil ' 
we verily do want the inches. My father was a 
portly man, Cecil ! and my grandfather, albeit 
spare, was wirily elastic. For reasons of state, 1 
would never have my sister Mary’s widower. The 
nation might possibly have been disappointed in 
the ^iccession, and 1 should have wasted away 
among the bTeeding hearts of my people. Say 
something to the man, and let h m go. Were 
there the inches . . bgt we must not press upon 
that point. 

Cecil. May it please your Majesty, ten or a 
dozefi in highth and breadth would cover a multi- 
tude opsins, and almost atone for the mass. 

Elizabeth. At him upon that 1 

Anjou. I do perceive there are difficulties ; but 
I humbly trust that none of them are insur- 
mountable. 

Elizabeth. Excuse my maidenly sighs, sweet 
cousin ! 

La Motte (aside.) No sighs of that description 
have escaped her since she was fourteen. The 
first and la.st.of them caught the sails of the High 
Admiral, ancfcast him on the breakers. 

Anjou. Those tender breathings, most gracious 
lady, seem to arise from my brea.st, and to mur- 
mur on your lips ; those beauteous lips whick 
may soften or shorten the thread of my destiny. 

Elizabeth. Faith and troth, Cecil, this rogue 
duke possesses a vast treasury of jewelled lan- 
guage. The boy is well educated and hath mufh 
discernment. It would cost no ordinary poet half 
a day’s labour, and the better part of his ten 
nails, to have devised what out cousin hath spoken 
ofl^^hand. 
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{To Anjov), Sir, my cousin ! of all the princes 
who have wooed me, none so well knows the 
avenues to my heart as you do. I beseech you^ 
urge me no further in this moment of iny weak- 
ness, The woman who avowcth her love loseth 
her lover. Forbear ! 0 forbear ! have patience ! 
leave my wits to settle ! Time, too clearly I per- 
ceive it, will only rivet my chains. 

LaMotte (to Anjou). He hath taken his leisure 
in forging them, and hath left them brittle at last. 

Anjou (to La MoUt). Forty-nine years! Women 
of that ago have bent down their spectacles over 
the cradles of their great-grandchildren. In God’s 
name, LaMotte! how much older do they ever | 
grow ? I 

Elizabeth. What did I overhear of children? 
The Lord vouchsafe us whatever number of girls 
it may please his Divine Providence ! I would 
implore of it, in addition, only just two boys ; one 
for France, and one for England. 

La Motte. We can not be quite happy with | 
fewer than four girls, may it pie* le your majesty. | 

EUzah th. It pleaseth me well : and I see no 
difficulty in inserting so discreet a prayer in our 
Litany. But why four 1 why four precisely ? 

La Mode. May it please your majesty ! in order 
to represent their mother and the Graces. In the 
first I have presumed to mention, the cardinal 
virtues have already their representative. 

Cecil. M. De La Motte Fcnelon ! her majesty { 
has been graciously pleased to impose on me her 
royal command, that I should express her miges- 
ty’s deep sorrow (since she herself is incapable in 
this presence of expressing any such sentiment) 
at the strange misadventure, the sad untoward 
demise, of so many Protestant lords and gentle- 
men, in his most Christian majesty -s good city of 
Paris, on the feast of St. Bartholomew last past. 
And her most gracious mqjesty, in the tenderness 
of her royal heart, urged by the cries and clamours 
of her loving subjects, would remonstrate, how- 
ever blandly, thereupon. In order to pacify her 
people, who arc dearer to her than life, , and in 
order that no delay whatever may be interposed 
to your forthcoming nuptials, her majesty would 
fain insure your highness’s compliance with the 
established religion of the realm ; and is ready to 
accept any valid security, that your and her 
royal progeny (the first-born and second-born 
son especially) be educated in the same. The 
daughters, in course, follow the footsteps of the 
mother. 

Anjou. My children can receiiTe no better 
instruction than from their most religious and 
accomplished mother. I am tolerant of all reli- 
gions ; and to give a proof of it, I am going to 
fight for the Protestants in the Low-Countries. 

Elizabeth (to Cecil). Do not let him go : he will 
obtain great influence over them, and curtail our 
t|^fiic and taxes. 

(To Anjou). 0 Anjou ! Ai\jou 1 0 my beloved 
Panels! do you, must you, can you^ leave usi 
sobs choke me. Is war, is even gloiy, pre- 
*0 love 1 Alas ! alas ! you can not answer 


me : yon know not what love is. 0 imperfectibo 
of speech \ In the presence of Ai\jou to separate 
war and glory 1 But when will you return ? 

Anjou. Before the end of next month at 
farthest. 

Elizabeth. What years, what ages, roll within 
that period ! My heart is already on the ocean 
with you, swelling more tumultuously. The 
danger I most dread is from the elements ; no 
other enemy is great enough to hurt you. Only 
look from the window 1 The waves are beating 
and roaring against our town of Sandwich, ready 
to engulf it. 

Anjou. Sweet lady ! the sun is shining on the 
eighth of February as brightly as it ever shone 
on May before. But shines it not at this mo- 
ment on May 1 

Elizabeth. Flatterer! deceiver! I am ship- 
wrecked and lost already. Adi^u ! adieu j . • . 
must 1 only say . . my cousin! 

Anjou. She is gone . . God be praised I why 
did not you tell me, Fenelon ! what a hyaena the 
creature is 1 Her smile cured me at once of love- 
qualms. ‘ ^ 

La Motte. She is not so amiss. Really she was 
well-looking no longer than some twenty years 
ago. But every woman has been several women 
if she has lived long. The English at this hour 
call her handsome. 

Anjou. The English may be good historians; 
they are bad grammarians ; they confound the 
preterite and the present. Beside, to call her 
otherwise, would cost the best among them his 
head. How many days ago is it that she chopped 
off the hand of the most eloquent and honest man 
in her universities, for disapproving of her in- 
tended marriage with me 1 and y^ he praised her 
and spoke affectionately.^ What prince, whether 
in modern times or ancient, ever inflicted so many 
and such atrocious pains and penalties, or ever 
exacted sucli enormous sums in proporfion to 
the ability of the people ? But in England the 
pack is well whipt in, and always follows the first 
hound at full cry, muzzle to hoof. The il^nglish 
have belief for everything but religion : there 
they would riTi wild; only a few good Catho- 
lics whimper and sit quiet. Englishmen verily 
believe the queen loves them tenderly, while they 
see one after another led with the Hklter round 
their necks up the ladder, some wanting their 
ears, some their noses, and some their hands. 
Talk to me of St. Bartholomew’s day ! The dead 
upon that day died whole. 

What stomachs have these islanders ! The 
Lord High Admiral well deserved his com^iis- 
sion ; but he was braver on land than at sea. 

La Motte. Tlfc English drink valiantly, and 
do not see clearly small defects in beauty by bed- 
time. They are hale, and deem it unmeet and 
unmanly to be scfiieamisb. 

Anjou. So it appears, by what my brother told 
me, and by what«(as e know) went agaixist the 
grain with him. But he was heir-apparent. If 
Dudley had been a gentleman by descent, Charles 
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{tedbapiB might i^t have so taken to heart his face, may tiy his hand at hers; I never 
Ipveeedency. Sacre! the skinny old goshawk, all talon and 

Xfa Motte. She has points about her. j^lomage. By St. Martin ! I would not have iier 

Av^fou, Ay truly; too many. Wene her nose . . no, not oven to nail against my stable-door. 
but awry, she might see to read through it Then I do not wonder that Dudley requires a couple of 
(meny upon us!) those long narrow ferrets teeth, wives to take the taste of this wormwood out of 
intersecting a face of such proportions; that it is his mouth. My wonder is, that he should have 
like a pared clicumber set on end. And then those been at the trouble to murder the same number 
foxy eyelashes and eyebrows ! And those wild* | of handsome ones to make room ibr her. 1 
fire eyes, equal ^in volubility to her tongue and myself would have done a good deal, perhaps as 
her affections, and leering like a panther’s when much, or nearly so, to get a kingdom 1 but my 
it yawns. Qramercy I the fellow who pretends charger could never overleap this bar. No, 
he can fill up the trenches and pitfalls in my Motte! I must be contented with the Netherlands. 


WINDHAM AND SHERIDAN. 


Windham, It is seldom, Mr. Sheridan, that we 
have met anywhere out of the House of Commons 
these last two years ; and I rejoice in the opportu- 
nity of expressing my admiifetion of your generous 
conduct, On an occasion in which the country at 
large, and I particularly as minister, was deeply 
interested*. 

Sheridan, I am happy, sir, to be countenanced 
by your favourable opinion on any : buji I presume 
you now refer to my speech on the mutiny at the 
Nore. 

Windham, Indeed I do ; you stood nobly forth 
firom your party. Never was behaviour more 
ignominious than the behaviour of the Whigs has 
been, systematically, since the commencement of 
the war. Whatever they could dp or suggest to 
the detriment of their countiy, or to the advance- 
ment of Prance, they seized on with avidity. But 
you manfully came forward and apart from those 
traitors, declaring that ^subordination should be 
reduced, and that rebellion should be crushed. 
I heartily wish, and confidently hope, that you 
will display the same energy and decision in the 
great measure of the Union now projected with 
Ireland. 

Sheridan, I have heard nothing about it, as 
likely to be carried speedily into execution. But 
the vast number of indigent and worthless people 
who have lately been made Irish peers, might 
excite a suspicion that something of moment was 
in agitation. Many must be bought over again. 
Such men, mr instance, as Hely Hutchinson, Lord 
Clonmel, Lord Clare, and other exhalations of the 
bog and dunghill, who have always in readiness 
for the service of any Administration a menace, 
a defiance, and a pistol ; such men will never be 
contented with the few thousands of income they 
haVfe in various ways obtained : their demands 
will rise with their services ; an^ unless the de- 
nmnds are satisfied, the petitioners will turn into 
patriots. In such a course is usually the begin- 
ning or the termination of pul^lc men : seldom 
both. The Irish have begun to learn arithmetic 
in the English school. Fortunes in this countiy 
have riseii so high and so suddenly on the base 
of poUUCB, as to have attracted the gaze and to 
have excited the aspiration of Ireland. She sees 


how the Grenvilles and Temples have always 
speculated on this grand Exchange. They have 
bought in and sold out with singular discretion. 
Hence a family ^ small pretensions to antiquity, 
far from affluent until recently, has been some- 
what enriched at every generation. Lord Gren- 
ville, who receives forty thousand a-year from 
his tellership of the Exchequer, which in time of 
peace brought him scarcely a tenth, was strenuous 
for war; while Pitt hung back, in suspense for a 
moment whether he should comply with the 
king’s wishes or retire from office. The Duke of 
Portland, as you know, stipulated for a renewal 
of the lease of Marybone Park, before he would 
join the ministry with his adherents. The value 
of this lease is calculated at two hundred thou- 
sand. The Irish peers may fairly demand some- 
thing handsome for the surrender of their power 
and patronage ; I should have added their dignir 
ties, had I not been aware that either to laugh or 
to excite laughter, is, at times, unseasonable. 

Windlaim, The tewas are not exactly known 
at present ; and indeed the business is so compli- 
cated, that doubts are beginning to arise whether 
the Jeheme will be practicable in the present year. 

SJieridan, Much depends on the amount of 
secret service money the parliament will consent 
to vote. 

This union might be the greatest blessing that 
ever was conferred on Ireland. But when I con- 
sider how unjustly, how harshly, how treache- 
rously, she has been treated by all administra- 
tions, my Buspicions rise far above my hopes. It 
is rumoured that the conditions (which however 
there will be time enough to reconsider and to 
modify) are less fiivourable than were granted 
to Scotland : and that what is, and always has 
been in every country under heaven, the main 
object, is not to be conceded: I mean the reli- 
gion of the majority. On the abolition of epis- 
copacy in Scotland, its revenues were applied to 
the religious and moral education of the people, 
who renounced the old religion^ rejected tflb 
formulary of the English, and chose another. 
Surely then in common justice, to say nothing 
of policy, nothing of conciliation, those from 
whom churches and church-lands were taken 
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away, having at laast as fair a claim to such 
things as those who never were in possession of 
them, should receive the plunder back. In doing 
this to the full extent, you would still do less for 
Ireland than was done for Scotland. 

Windham. We have always been tender in ! 
touching vested rights. 

Sheridan. To my apprehension you were not 
very tender in your toi>ch on the vestment of the 
Irish Catholic church. The vestment had indeed 
too many folds and flounces about it, and, instead 
of covering the brawny shoulders of twenty or 
thirty fathers, might have been conveniently cut 
up for the shirts and shifts of as many hundred 
children. But you never drew out scissars or 
measure for that purpose : you only stripped 
the vesture oflT one fat fellow to clap it on another 
fatter. 

Windham. True enough. The bishop of Derry’s 
landed property extends, I hear, over a hundred 
and fifty thousand acres ; and cottagers pay thirty 
shillings a year for half acres, ^ lot the best, of 
this very land. Suppose that at the termination 
of the war, after hard cruises, hard battles, and 
harder blockades, all our admirals return home, 
many with amputated limbs, many with incurable 
wounds, many (indeed most) with broken or 
impaired constitutions ; raise the number of them 
to half a hundred ; and the consolidated pay of 
these half hundred great and glorious defenders 
of their country, will be less than the pay of one 
churchman. 

Shendan. And it Is painful to think of how 
much shorter date. 

Windham. Have they no reason to complain of 
such inequality 1 have they no right to check and 
correct iti 

All of what are called church lands belong 
to the state, as the church itself does; and 
bishoprics have, since the iteformation, not only 
been curtailed, but abolished. If Parliament can 
take away a whole bishopric, it surely can <take 
away a moiety, especially that moiety^ which 
bishops care least about, the temporalities. Griev- 
ous responsibility would be thus removed from 
them. No longer a necessity to rise early and , 
to sit down late, for the purpose of supplying the | 
indigent and afflicted : no longer a solicitude in 
seeking out the faithful, merciful, discreet, and 
active almoner : no longer the worldly care of' 
laying aside the larger part of their revenues, in 
just and exact proportions, for families more or 
less numerous, for curates more or less laborious, 
** for sick widows and young children." 

In other parts of Europe to which the Reforma- 
tion has extended, not only the religion but also 
its emoluments have been revised and corrected. 
Government in England should exercise this 
authority where required. Where there are no, 
or only few, communicants of the Anglican 
church in Ireland, it is expedient for them to 
remove to places where there are many. At all 
events 1 would maintain no church establishment 
fer a less number than a hundred adults. 


Windham. There are gentiemen in the Hoaae 
of Commons who insist that whire a single maot 
w'oman, or child, exists in any parish, that parisih 
should ei\joy its parson, if Protestant. 

Sheridan. But there are many parishes in 
which there is not a single Protestant, man, 
woman, or .child : however, as there is a steeple, 
and not only a steeple, but a pulp^, no doubt 
there should also be a minister of religion for 
their benefit. If towns which ^contain several 
thousand inhabitants have no representative at 
all, there would be no worse hardship in fewer 
than one hundred having no established pastor. 
But this hardship might not be&ll them : for they 
might elect one ; and they might themselves pay 
him proportionally to the service he renders ; or 
they might remove into a more convenient and 
less contracted fellowship. The most pious and 
serious of the English people are taught the doc- 
trines of the English church by unendowed minis- 
ters. The followers /)f Wesley do not hanker 
after gowns and surplices; at least suoh gowns 
and surplices as mount the pulpit. Well-educated 
young men of Ids persuasion are always in readi- 
ness to accept the cure of souls. It is 6nly the 
earnest and patient who are likely to file the old 
rust and new paint off the crucifix. The Wesley- 
ans may be too impetuous, heady, and frothy ; but 
a gutter that runs with rapidity is less unwhole- 
some than a stagnant ditch. I feel that I lie 
open to a charge of partiality in this recommen- 
dation of the Methodists ; but I do assure you I 
am not about to join them : and I venture to 
hope that your smile is not a smile of incredulity. 

Windham. Be perfectly at ease. But seriously; 
in turning out this acid on such putridity, there 
would be a violent fermentation : there would 
be animosities and connicts. However, what 
harm, if there should be % Turn out the weasel 
against the rat, and, at least while they are fight- 
ing, neither of them can corrode the raf^rs or 
infest the larder. Your countrymen are a joyous 
and light-hearted people, and run with alacrity 
to festivals and fairs. They would not so readily 
fall in with Calvinism; they are more disposed 
to fighting, froLc, and pardon. 

Sheridan. Frolic and pardon they would never 
find among the Calvinists, who however in strict 
justice would amply make out the difibrence, with 
fighting. 

Windham. We will revert to the right which 
all governments possess, of curtailing or abolish- 
ing the hire of their servants : I admit it. The 
question at last resolves itself into mere expe- 
diency. If our government, after a war, reduces 
the pay of its soldiers, and abolishes altogether the 
pay of its sailors,' it may consistently, justly, and 
legally, do the same in regard to the church 
militant. Whether the pay arises firom a turf or 
from a counter, no matter. 

Sheridan. Apply the principle more especially 
to Ireland. A nation has been misruled for 
above six centuries by its conqueror. The con- 
queror has derived the most powerful and efficient 
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aid from it, against all hla enemios, and wishoa to 
doHTe more. 1\> accomplish which, a sudden 
thought strikes him, which never entered his 
head until now; that by rendering it more 
flourishing, he renders it more effectual in his 
detbnce. Another sudden thought strikes him. 
He remembers that, a century ago, he made a 
compact of Ifnion with another outrlying coun- 
try, and that both grew richer and happier j 
instantaneously. • The out-lying country had 
fought, and would fight again, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of its religion. The cou; 
queror cares little about the matter, as far as God 
and conscience are concerned, hut very much 
about th^ interests of some riotous idlers and rich 
absentees. 

Ireland would be contented with a less measure 
of justice than was meted out to Scotland : and 
you may gain ten-fold as much by it. Scotland 
has no important bays and harbours : Ireland has 
more than any country of the same extent. 

Wtnd^am. More than Norway 1 ^ 

Sheridan. Those of Norway are unimportant, 
althougl^ eapocious. Surrounded barren rocks, 
affording no anchorage, there is neither traffic 
nor population. Ireland has better and more 
than all France. What wars would not England 
engage in to wrest them from an enemy » 
What a bustle in the last century about Dun- , 
kirk ! and in the century before about such a i 
pitiful hole as Calais ! A single act of benefl- ' 
cence, of justice, of policy, of policy the most 
advantageous to ourselves, would render these 
noble bays and harbours ours for ever, guarded 
at no expense to us, by as brave and loyal a 
nation as any upon earth. Can stubbornness 
and stupidity be imag^ed grosser, than in re- 
fusing to curtail the superfluity of about eight 
hundred inefficient drones, detested in general 
by the majority of their neighbours, when it 
would conciliate eight millions, and save the 
perpetual expenditure of a standing army to 
controll them. 

Windham. His Majesty is averse to concession. 

Sherida/n,. His Majesty was averse to conces- 
sion to America: and into whal disasters and 
disgraces, unexperienced, unapprehended, un- 
heal of among us until His Majesty’s reign, 
did this pi^-headedness of His Majesty thrust us 
down! 

Windham, By what I hear, there is also an- 
other thing which may disincline the Irish from 
the Union. Not only will the property of the 
Irish Catholic Church be withholden from its first 
destination, from which destination, I acknow- 
ledge, it was forcibly and violently tom away, 
but a certain part of our o-?^ national debt 
w^ be saddled on that people. 

Sheridan. What ! when we lij on the debtor’s 
side, and they on the creditor’s i If Ireland were 
paid for her soldiers, in the same proportion as we 
pay for the Hanoverians and Bessians and other 
Germans, what a balance would she strike against 


By reducing the English Church in Ireland to 
the same condition of wealth as the reformed 
churches of Germany; by selling all church-lands 
there, and by devoting to the religious and 
moral education of the people the whole proceeds, 
in just proportion to the Papal and Protestant 
communicants, you would conciliate all far- 
sighted, all humane, all equitable men through- 
out the island. The lands held under the Crown 
might also be added. 

Windham. Now indeed you are a visionary, 
Mr. Sheridan ! You could sooner uproot the 
whole island from the Atlantic, than tear from 
Hia*Majesty an acre of the worst land in it. 

Sheridan. I do believe in my conscience ho 
would rather lose the aflection of half his subjects 
than the carcase of one fat sheep. I am informed 
that all his possessions in Ireland never yielded 
him five thotisand a-year. Give him ten ; and he 
will chuckle at over-reaching you ; and not you 
only, but his own heirs for ever ; as he chuckled 
when he cheated^is eldest son of what he pock- 
eted in twenty years from Cornwall, Lancashire, 
and Wales. The crown-lands in Ireland, unpro- 
fitable at present, are large enough to support 
half a million subjects, reduced to poverty and 
starvation by his oppressive policy and unjust 
wars. 

WindAa7n. You have been suggesting two 
impracticabilities, however desirable. 

Sheridan. Ministers then have been suggesting 
another, the Union. They may bring about an 
Act of Parliament called an Act of Union : but 
they will be necessitated to piece out their parch- 
ment with cartridge paper. 

Wiidham. We can have fighting enough on 
easier terms filsewhere. If the framers of the 
Union are equitable and indulgent, Ireland in 
half a century from itj commencement may con- 
tribute ten millions a year to the national revenue. 
If they are unjust, not only will she contribute 
less than half that amount, but she will oblige the 
Government to keep up a standing army to 
coerce her. Instead of furnishing us with a third 
of our forces, she will paralyse a third of them 
and keep them sedentary. 

Sheridan. Beside, she will become a tem|>tation 
to France, and even to inferior Powers, to pro- 
voke us with aggression and insult, showing them 
that one hand is tied up behind us. What a farce 
in the meanwhile is the diversionary talk about 
the abolition of the slave-trade ! What insanity 
to think of throwing down fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions to compass an impracticability, to consoli- 
date a dream I Half the money laid out upon 
Ireland, not in an unmanageable mass all at once, 
but million by million, year after year, would 
within ten years render that country prosperous 
and contented: not however if you resolve to 
proscribe her religion, to strip its ministers to t^ 
skin, and to parade before them and their com- 
municants, on their own ground, your greasy 
pastors; mere boils and blotches covered with 
the vestments purloined from their church. 

N 2 
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Windham, Indeed it would be well, end cer- 
tainly is expedient, to conciliate so brave a people. 
When we are richer we may encourage their agri-« 
culture and their fisheries. • ! 

Sheridan, They want no other encouragement 
from you than equity and security. Let the 
people be contented ; and tranquillity is neces- 
sarily the result. Let tranquillity be established, 
and speculators will cover land and sea with 
English capital. 

Windham. As politicians we may rejoice in a 
religion which, were the natives in easy circum- 
stances, would be favourable to the fisheries. 

Sheridan. At the present time there ‘^are 
millions of lioman Catholics in the country 
who never tasted fish. 

Wiridham, It must be acknowledged that little 
has been hitherto efifected for the comforts of the 
people. The first man that ever made a move- 
ment to assist them was Lord Bacon. He would 
have given to them the same advantages of every 
kind as we ourselves enjoy. HuUanity was never 
very urgent with him j but his consummate wis- 
dom prompted to this counsel. I am afraid we 
fiOLUst wait until we have men equally wise among 
us before the counsel is taken. 


Sheridem. What hope then) Ko naMon in 
Europe has treated the conquer^ so iniquitoiialy 
as the English have treated the Irish. We must 
go back to Sparta and the Helots for a pandlelt. 
But Sparta did not send out missionaricB to 
establish her pure faith in other lands : Sparta 
did not piously curse her poorer citizens if they 
happened to enjoy one day in seven.** We, having 
such advantages over her, may feel somewhat too 
confident of God*s countenance and blessing, and 
we may at last encroach and push his patience 
i^til he loudly cries out and curses us. 

Windham. 1 indulge in few ^Idon dreaiii.s 
about the green island ; but certainly no countiy: 
is capable of such improvement so easily effeoted* 

Sheridan. Henry the Fourth expressed a wish 
and indulged a hope to see the day, when, every 
householder in France should have a pullet for 
dinner once a-week : I only wish that every poor 
Irishman could add a duck annually to hia house 
hold. Pig and duck .(as Lord Castlereagh would 
express it, if he knew anything or cared anything 
about the matter) play into one another’s hands 
very nicely. Even this addition to the Comforts 
of an {rish family is little to be expected from the 
framers of the Union. 


MARY AND BOTHWELL. 


Mary. Bothwell ! Bothwell ! what would you have) 
I can liardly believe my senses. It was wrong, it 
was very wrong indeed, to commit such an out- 
rage. You forget my condition, my station, and 
what you owe me . . the allegiance, the duty . . 

Bothwell. Nay, nay, my gracious queen! I 
thought of nothing else all our ride. What a 
sweet fresh colour it has given my royal mistress! 
O ! could the ugly Elizabeth but see it ! 1 should 
haU you queen of England ^ho next hour. 

Mary, How dare you call my cousin uglyl and 
to my fiice ! And do you think she would <give 
the crown of England to look at me 1 0 you silly 
man ! But what can you mean ) 

Bothwell. 1 mean, she would burst and crack 
at it, like a dry and gnarly log of mountain-ash 
on, a Christmas hearth. 

Marj^. At me ! at my colour ! 1 can not help 
laughing at your absurdity, most wicked, flatter- 
ing, deceiving creature ! 

Bothwdl. I flatter I I deceive I I never try to 
do what. I am likely to fall in : here I must : here 
all must. 

Mary. 1 wish you had indeed failed altogether. 

Bothwell. So then, my royal dove ! 1 did not 
quite) 

Mary. Impudent man I go away. 

Ah Bothwell ! you are now a traitor after this. 
They would treat you like one. The laws call it 
al^uction . . and God knows what beside. 

Bothwell. Treat me like a traitor ! me ! the 
iiaxt$h man among them. Yea, if I would let 
thm a fib and this fair hand could sign it. 

Mary, O heaven ! Do not talk so; you make 


me very sad. I will never be so cruel to you as 
you have been to me. 

Bothwell. The laws too ; the laws forsooth I 
Neither in our country, nor in any other, do the 
laws touch anything higher than the collar of the 
most diminutive thief : and a lawyer is always at 
hand to change his coat a^nd character with him 
for a groat. 

Mary. With what derision and scorn you speak 
of laws and lawyers ! You little know hoy vin- 
dictive they are. 

Bothwell. Faith ! we are not well acquaintodr; 
but I know enough of them to know thak 

Mary. Are not you afraid ? 

BothweU. I tremble in the presence of majesty , 
and beauty. W'liere they are, there lies my law, 
I do confess I am afraid, and hugely ; for I feel 
hard knockings (there must surely beaU the Pan- 
dects) where my heart was lately. ** 

Mary. You never had any heart, or you would 
not have treated me in this manner. 

Bothwell, You shall want nothing wiGi me : 
you shall never pine after the past. 

Mary. Ah but I ah but ! indeed, indeed, good 
BothweU I he was very handsome ; and you WKOh 
acknowledge it . . if he had only been less orpss 
and jealous and Tlikyward and childish . % 

Bothwell. Too childish by half foi; you, ,fali> 
lady ! and he w^ all those other U^e. things 
beside. 

Mary. What is over is over ! God foigive you, 
bad man I Sinner*! serpent ! it was all ycra. And 
you dare smile ! Shame upon you, varlet ! Yes ; 
now you look as you should do. Nobody ought 
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b$ more contrite. You may speak again, if 
you will only speak to the purpose. Oome; no 
wicked thoughts ! I mean if you will speak rea- 
aonably. But you really are a very, very wicked 
man indeed. 

Bothmtt, Happy the man who hears those 
blessed words I they grow but on soft sweet lips, 
fresh poutixlfe from ardent pressure. 

Mary^ If you presume to talk so, I will kill 
myself Are you not ashamed % 

BothweU, My blushes quite consume me : I feel 
my hair crac)d6 on my head : my beard would 
bum my fingers. 

Mary. I will not laugh, sirrah I 

BothwdL No, my most gracious lady I in mercy 
stop halfway ! that smile is quite sufficient. 

Mary. Do you fancy I am capable of smiling 1 
I am quite serious. You have carried me away, 
and now you have nothing to do but to take me 
back again. 

BothweU. It would be dangerous : you have too 
many enemies. 

Mary. I do not mind them while you are with 
me. Am I wild 1 You have frightened me so I 
scarcely know what I say. • 

BothweU. A part of your understanding, most 
gracious lady ! seems at last to have i&llen on me. 

Mary. Whither now would you carry me? 
You know it is quite against my will : absolute 
downright force. 

BothweU. Pardon, sweet lady ! pardon my ex- 
cess of zeal and devotion, my unutterable . . 

Mary. What ? 

Bothwdl. Love. * 

Mary. A subject’s is loyalty. Love indeed ! 

BothweU. Let me perish, but not against an 
iceberg. 

Mary, Ah, bold crSel man ! this is scoffing. 
Does it end ao! 

BothweU. Nay, never let it end ao; never let 
it end at all ; let one thing under heaven be 
eternal. 

. Mary. As if I, so helpless a creature, could 
order it. 

BothweU. What have the Powers above denied 
you ? . ** 

Mary. Happiness, innocence, peace. No, they 
did not deny them. BothweU ! BothweU ! they 
were min#; were they not ? 

BoUiwell. And good things they are, no doubt ; but 
there are other good things beside ; aU which you 
possess, and these too. These should not always 
be shut up in the casket. Where there are peace 
and happiness, there is sure to be innocence ; for 
wh^t else can anyone wish ? but those lyho can 
bring them into the hearts of others, and will not, 

I never wiU caU innocent. I do not remember 
that any living person has entreated me and met 
with a refusal. 

Mary^ Ah ! such men may 1% beloved, but can 
not love. What is that to me ? It is imbecoming 
in me to reason with a profiigate, or to listen any 
longer. You have often run then into such 
ooursesl 
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BothweU. Alas! from my youth Upward Ihave 
always been liable to these paroxysms. 

Mary. For shame! 1 do not understand a 
single word of what you are saying. Again I ask 
you, and I insist upon an answer, whither are you 
conducting me 1 

BothweU. To freedom, to safety, to the protec- 
tion of a dutiful subject, to the burning heart of 
a gallant man. 

Mary. I am frightened out of my senses at the 
mere mention of any such things. What can you 
possibly mean ? I never knew the like. I will 
not hear of it, you rebel 1 And you dare already. . 

BothweU. Do you look so sternly on me, when 
you yourself have reduced me to this extremity? 
And now, worse ! worse ! do you deprive me of 
the last breath, by turning away from me those 
eyes, the bright unerring stars of my destiny ? 

Mary. If they had any power (but they have 
none !) I would strike you almost dead with them 
for that audacity? Again? 0 madman! madman! 
madman I ^ 

BothweU. To mistake the lips for the hand! 
hallucination ! 

Mary. Now if you should (and you must I) be 
overtaken ! 

BothweU. You would deliver me up to death 
and ignominy? 

Mary. Our pure religion teaches us forgiveness. 

BothweU. 

Then by my troth is it pure and bright 
As a pewter plate on a Saturday night. 

Here is a stave of my own to its honour and glory. 

Mary. You sing too ? 

BothweU. Yes; but I am no tenor. . 

Mary (aafUe). Ah 1 sweet soul ! thou * wert 
gentle, fond, and faithful ! 

BothweU (caUMne^the last word). Capital for 
the faithful : and moreover it is the cleverest and 
rarest religion in the world. Pew, even of the 
adventurously pious, so far interfere with the 
attributes' of the Almighty as to take pardon into 
their own hands . . unless for ofiences against 
others. There indeed they find as little difficulty 
in practising as in preaching. 

Mary. 1 am quite edified at seeing you grow so 
serious. I once heard that you had al^ndbned 
the religion of your ancestors. 

BothweU. I did not abandon it ; it dropped off 
me unaware. Now to prove my constancy, I never 
would take another. It is hard that a man like 
me should be accused of irreligion. They may do 
anything vnth me they like, if they will only let 
me be quiet. I am long suflering : I never preach 
again. 

Mary. Well ; at least you have not fallen into 
heresy ? you are not malignant? 

BoUvweU. By Jupiter ! no ; neither the one ndr 
the other. Sweet gracious lady ! how could ysia 
suspect me ? 

Mary. Because you men are so violent and so 


* Thiaki&fofRisBto. 
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fond of olionge. You will never heir reanon ; you Mdd something very different: you mueinot Jolm ; 
will never do your duty, it vexes me. 

Bothmll By the stars above I I will do mine Boswell, The warts will vanish under the royal 
before I ever presume to pray again. touch. As for the scar, I would not lose the scar 

Mary, And so^ you dare to swear and laugh in for the crown of Scotland, in defence whereof 1 
niy presence! I do really think, Bothwell, you iairly won it. 

are one of the most impudent men 1 over met Mary, 01 you are a very brave man, but a very 
withal. bold one. * 

Bcihwdl. Ah, my beloved lady ! Bothwell. Illiterate and ignorant as I Am, J 

Mary, Stop, stop ! I shall not let you say that, would gladly leam from the best-informed and 
BothweU. My most gracious queen and mistress most intellectual of God’s creatures, where lies the 
jlfary. You are now, I believe, within the rules difference, 
and regxd&tiona . . that is, if you would not look Mary. I don’t know, I don’t know ; I am quite 
up to me in such a very odd way. Modest men bewildered. Move your hand off my knee. l>o 
always look down on the eyelashes, not between not lay your cheek there, sir ! 
them. 0 Bothwell ! I am tired to death. Take me 

Bothwell. Happy the modest men, if they do. back ! 0 take me back ! pray do ! if you have 
Mary. There ! now you look exactly as you any pity, 
should always. ^ Bothwell. Would your Highness he pleased to 

Bothwell. Faint as I am and sinking betwixt repose awhile, and remain by yourself in a chamber 
fear and love, I feci that, by thus taking my band, up-stairs 

your Highness in part forgives bnd entirely pities I Mary. I think it might do me good, 
the most unfortunate of your servants. For surely | BothweHl. May I order the trustiest of the hand- 
he is the most unfortunate, who, having ventured maidens to attend your Highness 1 
the most to serve you, has given you thereby the Mary. You may. Go, go ; I thought 1 desired 
most offence. I do not say I hazarded my fl*ee- you before not to look up at me in that manner, 
dom ; it was lost when I first beheld you : I do Thank you, gentle Bothwell I I did not speak 
not say I hazarded my life ; I had none until too harshly, did II If I did, you may kiss my 
to-day : and who dares touch it on the altar where hand. 

I devote it. Lady ! vouchsafe to hear me! Bothicell. If this scar and these waxts (which 

Mary. What a rough hand you have, Bothwell! are fast disappearing, I perceive) are become less 
what a heavy one! and (holy Virgin!) what a frightful to your Highness, might the humblest of 
vastly broad one ; it would cover I don’t know your servitors crave permission to conduct your 
what ! and what a briary bower of hair ovcr-arch- Highness nigh' unto the chamber-door 1 
ingitl Curious! it is quite red all over; every- Mary. Ah me! where are my own women 1 
where but where there is this long scar; and these j where are my ushers 1 

two ugly warts. Do I hurt you 1 Bolhioell. Your Highness, in all your wrongs 

Bothwell. My heart and every fibre feel it, but and straits, has the appointment of one super- 
can, well bear it. numerary. 

Mary. How much white!* the back of the hand Mary. Be it so : I can not help myself, as you 
is, for a moment, by just passing two fingers over know ; and the blame is all yours. ” 

it I look ! But really warts are frightful things ; Bothwell. When your Highness is ready to 
and scars not much better. And yet there are receive the services of the handmaiden, how may 
silly girls who, when they have nothing else to it please your Highness that she shall know it % 
think about, could kiss them. Mary. Let her tap twice with her knuckles ; I 

Bothwell. Ay, ay; but be girls as silly as they will, can open the dfior myself . . or«he may. 

I never let them play such idle tricks with me. BothweU. My queen’s most gracious commands 
Mary. I am glad to hear it : 1 fancied you had shall be duly executed. 


TASSO AND CORNELIA. 

Tobso. She is dead, Cornelia ! she is dead 1 it for an evil omen. At this season of the year 
Coradia. Torquato I my Torquato ! after so the vintagers are joyous and negligent, 
many years of separation do I bend once more Tasso. How ! what is this ? ** 

your beloved head to my embrace 1 Cornelia. The little girl was crushed, iney say, 

Tasso. She is dead I by a wheel of t^e car laden with grapes, as she 

Cornelia. Tenderest of brothers ! bravest and held out a handful of vine-leaves to one of the 
best and most unfortunate of men I What, in the oxen. And did^ you happen to be there just at 
irjne of heaven ! so bewilders youl the moment 1 ^ 

Tasso. Sister ! sister ! sister ! I could not save Tasso. So then the little too can suffer 1 the ^ 
her. ignorant, the indigent, the unaspiring 1 Poor 

Cornelia. Certainly it was a sad event; and child ! She was kind-hearted, else never would 
they who are out of spirits may be ready to take calamity have befallen her. 
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* CpmAia, Iwish yonlitdnot seen the accident. 
Tam. I see itT It 1 sswit not. No other is 
emidied where I am. The little girl died for her 
IdndnesB t Natnial death ! 

Oomdid. Be calm, be composed, my brother ! 

Tam. You would not require me to be com 
posed or calm if you comprehended a thousandth 
part of my sftfferings. 

Cornelia. Peace ! peace I we know them all. 

Taaeo. Who Jias dared to name themi Im- 
prisonment, derision, madness. 

Cornelia. Hush ! sweet Torquato 1 If ever these 
existed, they are past. 

Tasao. You do think they are sufferings ? ay I 

Cornelia. Too surely. 

Tam, No, not too surely : I will not have that 
answer. They would have been; but Leonora was 
then living. Unmanly as 1 am ! did I complain 
of them I and while she was left me 1 

Cornelia. My own Torquato 1 is there no com- 
fort in a Bister's love ? Is (hero no happiness but 
under the passions 'I Think, 0 my brother, how 
many courts there are in Italy ; are the princes 
more fontunate than you ? Whiah among them 
all lovSs truly, deeply, and virtuously 1 Among 
them all is there any one, for his genius, for his 
generosity, for his gentleness, ay, jfer his mere 
humanity, worthy to be beloved 1 

Taaeo. Princes! talk to me of princes I How 
much cross-grained woods little gypsum covers I 
a little carmine quite beautifies ! Wet your fore- 
finger with your spittle ; stick a broken gold-leaf on 
the sinciput ; clip off a beggar's beard to make it 
tresses ; kiss it ; fall down befoi^ it ; worship it. 
Are you not irradiated by the light of its coun- 
tenance ! Princes ! princes ! Italian princes I 
Estes ! What matters that costly carrion 1 Who 
thinks about it 1 (AJIer a paua^. She is dead ! 
She is dead ! 

Cormlia. We have not heard it here. 

Taaao. At Sorrento you hear nothing but the 
light surges of the sea, and the sweet sprinkles of 
the guitar. 

Cornelia. Suppose the worst to be true. 

Taaso. Always, always, 

Cotnelia. If she ceases, as then perhaps she must, 
to love and to lament you, think gratefully, con- 
tentedly, devoutly, that her arms had clasped your 
neck bef(We they were crossed upon her .bosom, in 
that long sleep which you have rendered placid, 
and from which your harmonious voice shall once 
more awaken her. Yes, Torquato I her bosom had 
throbbed to yours, often and often, before the 
oxgan-peal shook the fringes round the catafalc. 
Ig not this much, from one so high, so beautiful 1 

Tam. Muchl yes; for abject me. But I did 
so love her ! so love her ! • 

Cornelia. Ah I let the tears flow : she sends 
you that balm from heaven. 

Tam, So love her did poor Tasso I Else, 0 Cor- 
nelia, it had indeed been much. I thought, 
in the simplicity of my heart, t^at God was as great 
as an emperor, and could bestow and had bestowed 
on me as much as the German had conferred or 


could confer on his vassal. No part of my insanity 
was ever held in such ridicule as this. And yet 
j,the idea cleaves to me strangely, and is liable 
to stick to my shroud. 

Cornelia. Woe betide the woman who bids you 
to forget that woman who has loved you : she sins 
against her sex. %jeonora was unblameable. Never 
think ill of her for what you have suffered. 

Taaso. Think ill of her ? I ? I ? 1 ? No ; those 
we love, we love for everything ; even for the pain 
they have given us. But she gave me none : it 
was where she was not, that pain was. 

Cornelia. Surely, if love and sorrow are destined 
for« companionship, there is no reason why the 
last comer of the two should supersede the first. 

Taaso. Argue with me, and you drive me into 
darkness. I am easily persuaded and led on while 
no reasons are thrown before me. With these you 
have made jny temples throb again. Just Heaven ! 
dost thou grant us fairer fields, and wider, for the 
whirlwind to lay waste ? Dost thou build us up 
habitations abojte the street, above the palace, 
above the citadel, for the Plague to enter and 
carouse in 1 Has not my youth paid its dues, paid 
its penalties 1 Can not our griefs come first, while 
we have strength to bear them 1 The fool ! the 
fool I who thinks it a misfortune that his love is 
unrequited. Happier young man I look at the 
violets until thou drop asleep on them. Ah I but 
thou must wake ! 

Cornelia. 0 heavens ! what must you have suf- 
fered I for a man's heart is sensitive in proportion 
to its greatness. 

Tasso. And a woman’s ? 

Cornelia. Alas ! 1 know not ; but I think it can 
be no other. Comfort thee, comfort thee, dear 
Torquato ! . 

Taaso. Then do not rest thy face upon my arm ; 
it 80 reminds me of her. And thy tears too ! they 
melt me into her gr#ve. 

Cornelia, Hear you not her voice as it appeals 
to you 1 saying to you, as the priests around have 
been saying to /ter. Blessed soul ! rest in peace ! 

Tasso. 1 heard it not ; and yet I am sure she 
said it. A thousand times has she repeated it, 
laying her hand on my heart to quiet it, simple 
girl ! She told it to rest in peace . . and she went 
from me I Insatiable love I ever self-torturer, 
never self-destroyer I the world, with all its weight 
of miseries, can not crush thee, can not keep thee 
down. Generally men's tears, like the droppings 
of certain springs, only harden and petrify what 
they fall on ; but mine sank deep into a tender 
heart, and wore its very blood. Never will I . 
believe she has left me utterly. Oftentimes, and 
long before her departure, I fancied we were in 
heaven together. I fancied it in the fields, in the 
gardens, in the palace, in the prison. I fiincied it 
in the broad daylight, when my eyes were open, 
when blessed spirits drew around me that golden 
circle which one only of earth's inhabitants c8uld 
enter. Oftentimes in my sleep also 1 fancied it ; 
and sometimes in the intermediate state, in that 
serenity which breathes about the transported 
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wvl, «iijo 3 rizig itft pure ftud perfect res^^ a tiptai 
below l^e feet of the Immortal. 

Cornelia, She has not left you ; do not distuih, 
her peace by these repinings. 

Taeao, She will bear with them. Thou lUiowest 
ttbt what she was, Cornelia; for I wrote to thee 
about her while she seemed but^uman. In my 
hours of BJtdneBB, not only her be&utifiil form, bat 
her very voice bent over me. How girlish in the 
gracefulness of her lofty form ! how pliable in her 
majesty ! what composure at my petulance and 
reproaches ! what pity in her reproofe I Like the 
air that angels breathe in the metropolitan temple 
of the Christian world, her soul at every sea«M>n 
preserved^ne temperature. But it was when she 
could and did love me ! Unchanged must ever 
be the blessed one who has leaned in fond security 
on the unchangeable. The purifying flame shoots 
upward, and is the glory that encircles their brows 
when they meet above. 

Cornelia. Indulge in these delightful thoughts, j 
my Torquato ! and believe thati(jrour love is and i 
ought to be imperishable as your glory. Gene- 1 
rations of men move forward in endless procession I 
to consecrate and commemorate both. Colour- ‘ 
grinders and gilders, year after year, arc bargained 
with to refresh the crumbling monuments and 
tarnished decorations of rude unregarded royalty, 
and to fasten the nails that cramp the crown upon 
its head. Meanwhile, in the laurels of my Tor- 
quato there will always be one leaf above man’s 
reach, above time’s wrath and injury, inscribed 
with the name of Leonora. 

. Tasso. 0 Jerusalem ! I have not then sung in 
vain the Holy Sepulchre. 

Cornelia. After such devotion of your genius, 
you have undergone too many misfof'tunes. * 

Tasso, Congratulate the man who has had 
many, and may have more. I have had, I have, 

I can have, one only. * 

Cornelia, Life runs not smoothly at all seasons, 
even with the happiest ; but after a long cmarse, 
the rocks subside, the views widen, and it flows 
on more equably at the end. 

Tasso. Have the stars smooth surfaces? No, 
no ; but how they shine ! 

Cornelia. Capable of thoughts so exalted, to 
for above the earth we dwell on, why suflfer any 
to depress and anguish you ? 

Tasso. Cornelia, Cornelia 1 the mind has within 
it temples and porticoes and palaces and towers: 
the mind has under it, ready for the course, steeds 
brighter than the sun and stronger than the 
storm ; and beside them stand winged chariots, 
more in number than the Psalmist hath attributed 
to the Almighty. The mind, I tell thee again, 
hath its hundred gates, compared whereto the 
Theban are but willow wickets; and all those 
hundred gates can genius throw open. But there 
are^me that groan heavily on their hinges, and 
thehand of God alone can close them. 

Cbmelta. Torquato has thrown open those of 
his holy temple ; Torquato hath stood, another 
angdf, St his tomb ; and am I the sister of Tor- 


quslol Kiss ne, my brothsr, sad let desw 
run only from my pride and joy t Prinoss iafo 
bestowed knighthood on the worthy sad aiiwar' 
thy; thou hast called forth those prinoes from 
their ranks^ pushing back the arrogaxiit sad pre- 
snmptnons of them like intrurive varleis, sad son* 
ferring on the bettermost crowns sad rohai^ 
imperishable and unfading. 

Tasso. I seem to live back into those days. 1 feel 
the helmet on my head ; I wave the standard over 
it : brave men smile upon me ; beautifhl maidens 
pull them gently back by the scarf, and will not 
let them break my slumber, nor undraw the 
curtain. Corneliolina ! ... 

Cornelia. Well, my dear brother ! why do yep 
stop so suddenly in the midst of them? They 
are the pleasantest and best company, and tiicy 
make you look quite happy and joyous. 

Tasso. Corneliolina, dost thou remember Ber^ 
gamo? What city was ever so celebrated for 
honest and valiant men, in all classes, or for beanp 
tiful girls ! There is but one class of those : 
Beauty is ^bove all ranks ; the true Madonna^ the 
patroness and «be8tower of felicity, the«(]ueen of 
heaven. 

Cornelia. Hush, Torquato, hush ! talk not so. 

Tasso. What rivers, how sunshiny and revelling, 
are the Brembo and the Serio ! What a country 
the Yaltellina ! I went back to our father’s house, 
thinking to find thee aga^Ji, my little sister; 
thinking to kick away thy ball of yellow silk as 
thou wast stooping for it, to make thee run after 
me and beat me. I woke early in the morning ; 
thou wert growh up and gone. Away to Sorrento t 
I knew the road : a few strides brought me badt : 
here I am. To-morrow, my Cornelia, we will 
walk together, as we used to do, into the cool and 
quiet eaves on the shore J and wo will catch the 
little breezes as they come in and go out again 
on the backs of the jocund waves. 

Cornelia. We will indeed to-morrow ; but Wore 
we set out we must take a few hours’ rest, that we 
may enioy our ramble the better. 

Tasso. Our Sorrentines, I see, are grown rich 
and avaricious. They have uprooted the old pome- 
granate hedges, knd have built high walls to pro- 
hibit the wayferer from their vineyards. 

Cornelia. I have a basket of grapes for you in 
the book-room that overlooks our gard!bn. 

Tasso. Does the old twisted sage-tree grow still 
against the window ? 

Cornelia. It harboured too many Insects at 
last, and there was always a nest of scorpions in 
the crevice. 

Tasso. 0 ! what a prince of a sage-tree ! And 
the well too, with its bucket of shining metal, 
large enough for the largest cocomero* to cool in 
it for dinner. 

Cornelia. The well, I assure you, is as cool as evw, 

Tasso. Delicioift ! delicious ! And the stone- 
work round it, bearing no other marks of Waste 
than my pmning-book and dagger left behind? 


♦ Water-melon, 
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Com4i^ None whatever, 

Tci 0 nr, White in that place no longer 1 There 
km been time enough for it to become all of one 
colour ; grey, mofisy, half-decayed. 

Chmdia, No, no; not erven the rope has wanted 

r^fiair. 

SToew. Who Bings yonder 1 

Comdia, Bhchanter ! No sooner did you say 
the Word coccmiero, than here comes a boy carry- 
ing one upon hifodiead^ 

^2Wo. Listen! listen! I have read in some 
book or other those verses long ago. They are 
not unlike my Aminta, The veiy words ! 

Ocmelta, Purifier of love, and humanism of 
ferocity ! how many, my Torquato, will your 
gentle thoughts make happy ! 

Ta 890 . At this moment I almost think I am 
one among them.* 

{Jomelia, Be quite persuaded of it. Come, 
brother, come with me. You shall bathe your 
heated brow and weaiy limbs in the chamber of 
your childhood. It is there we are always the 
most certain of repose. The boy shall sing to 
yon thos^ nweet verses ; and we wi!l reward him 
with a slice of his own fruit. • 

Tdsso. He deserves it ; cut it thick. 

Cornelia. Come then, my truant ! Come along, 
my sweet smiling Torquato ! 

Tasso. The passage is darker than ever. Is 
this the way to the little court ? Surely those arc 
not the steps that lead down toward the bathl 
O yes ! we are right ; I smell the lemon-blossoms. 
Beware of the old wilding that bears them ; it 
may catch yjpnr veil ; it may scratch your fingers ! 
Ibuy, take care : it has many thorns about it. 
And now, Leonora ! you shall hear my last verses! 
Lean your ear a little ^oward me ; for I must 
repeat them softly under this low archway, else 

* The nrieories of Tasso arose not only from the imagina- 
tion anC the heart. In the metropolis of the Christian 
world, with many admirers and many patrons/ bishops, 
cardinals, princes, he was left destitute, and almost 
famished. These ore his own words : ** Appena in questo 
etato ho oomprato due tneloni : e benohe in sia stato quasi 
sempre ivfermot molte volte mi sono contentatodel : manao 
e 111 ministra di latte o di aucca, quando ho poluto averne, 
mi e etata in vece di dellaie.** In another part he says 
that he was unable to pay tho carriage of a parcel. No 
wonder ; if he had not wherewithal to buy enough of aucca 
for a meal. Eigen had he been in health and appetite, he 
might have satisfied his hunger with it for about five far- 
things, and have left half for supper. And now a word on 
his insanity. Having been so Imprudent not only as to 
make it too evident in his poetry that ho was the lover of 
lioonora, but also to signify (not very obscurely) thathfs 
love was returned, he much perplexed tho Duke of Fer- 
rara, who, with great discretion, Suggested to him the 
aecieiitty of feigning madUesa The lady's honour re- 
quired it tmaa a biutber ; and a true lover, to convince the 
wwtldi, wouhl embrace the project wlth'sAacritjr But there 
was no reason why the seclusion should be in a dungeon, 
cr why exercise and air should be interdicted. This cruelty, 
and jp^aps his uncertainty of Leonora^ compassion, may I 
Witlha Ijpuiglned to have produced at last tiie malady he | 
hud filined. But did Xieonora love Tasso as s man would 
he lovad f If we wish to do her honqur, let us hope it : 
inr what greater glory can there be, than to have estimated 
At the fhll value so exalted a genius, so afTectionate and 
eegeiiirQiieaheartl ' 


Others may hear them too. Ah ! you press my 
hand once more. Drop it, drop it ! or tho verses 
will sink into my breast again, and lie there 
silent ! Good girl ! 

JHany, well I know, there are 
Heady In your Joys to share. 

And (I never blame it) you 
Are lUmost as ready too. 

But when comes the darker day. 

And those friends have dropt away. 

Which is there among them all 
You should, if you could, recall ? 

One who wisely loves and well 
Hears and shares the griefs you tell ; 

Him you ever call apart 
• When the springs o’erflow the heart ; 

For you know that he alone 
Wishes they vvere but his own. 

Give, while these he may divide, 

Smiles to all the world beside. 

Cornelia. )V^e are now in the full light of the 
chamber : can not you remember it, having looked 
so intently all around ^ 

Tasso. 0 sister jgl could have slept another hour. 
You thought 1 wanted rest : why did you waken me 
so early ? 1 could have slept another hour or longer. 
What a dream 1 But 1 am calm and happy. 

Cornelia. May you never more be otherwise! 
Indeed, he can not be whose last verses are such 
as those. 

Tasso. Have you written any since that 
morning ? 

Cornelia. What morning 1 

Tasso. When you caught the swallow in my 
curtains, and trod upon my knees in catching it, 
luckily with naked feet. The little girl of thir- 
teen laughed at the outcry of her brother Torqua- 
tino, and sang without a blpsh her earliest lay. 

Comdia. not recollect it. 

Tasso. I do. 

Rondinello ! rondinello ! 

Tu sei neroAtna sei bello. 

Cosa fk so tu sei nero ? 

Rondinello ! sei il primiero 
o Be’ volanti, polpitanti, 

(E Vi sono quanti quantl !) 

* Mai tenuto a quoHto petto, 

E perci6 sei il mio diletto.* 

Cornelia. Here is the cocomero ; it can not be 
more insipid. Tiy it. 

Tasso. Where is the boy who brought itl 
where is the boy who sang my Aminta 1 Serve 
him first; give him largely. Cut deeper; the 
knife is too short : deeper; mia brava Corueliolina! 
quite through all the red, and into the middle of 
the seeds. Well done I 

* The author wrote tho verses first in English, but he 
fiiund it easy to write them better in Italian : they stood 
in the text as below : they only do fbr a girl of thlrteon : 
Swallow ! swallow 1 though so Jetty 
Are your pinions, you arc pretty ; 

And what matter were it though 
You were blacker than a crow ? 

Of the many birds that fiy 
« And how many pass me by ! ' 

You *re the first 1 ever prest. 

Of the many, to my breast: 

Therefore it is very right 
You should be my own delight 
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mjjm^r convbbsatioks. 


SOLON AND PISISTRATUS. 


, Fiiigtratua. Here is a proof, Solon, if any were 
wanting, that either my power is small or my 
inclination to abuse it : you speak just as freely to 
me aa formerly, and add unreserv^ly, which you 
never did before, the keenest sarcasms and the 
bitterest reproaches. Even such a smile as that, 
so expressive of incredulity and contempt, would 
arouse a desire of vengeance, difficult to controll, 
in any whom you could justly call impostor and 
usurper. • 

Solon. I do you no injustice, Pisistratus, which 
I should do if I feared you. Neither your policy 
nor your temper, neither your early education nor 
the society you have since frequented, and whose 
power over the mind and affections' you can not 
at once throw off, would permit you to kill or 
imprison, or even to insult or hurt me. Such an 
action, you well know, would Acite in the people 
of Athens as vehement a sensation as your im- 
posture of the wounds, and you would lose your 
authority as rapidly as you acquired it. This 
however, you also know, is not the consideration 
which hath induced me to approach you, and to 
entreat your return, while the path is yet open, to 
reason and humanity. 

Pimtratua. What inhumanity, my friend, h^ve 
I committed 1 

Solo'n. No deaths, no tortures, no imprison- 
ments, no stripes: but worse than these; the 
conversion of our species into a lower ; a crime 
which the poets never feigned, in the wild at- 
tempts of the Titans or others who rebelled 
against the gods, and against the Order they esta- 
blished here below. 

PUiatraiua. Why then should you feign it 
of me? * 

Solon. I do not feign it ; and you yourself shall 
bear me witness that no citizen is further removed 
from falsehood, from the perversion of truth by 
the heat of passion, than Solon. Choose between 
the friendship of the wise and the adulation of the 
vulgar. Choose, do I say, Pisistratus ? no, you can 
not : your choice is already made. Choose then 
between a city in the dust and a city flourishing. 

Pmstratus. How so ? who could hesitate ? 

Solon. If the souls of the citizens are debased, 
who cares whether its walls and houses be still 
upright or thrown down ? When free men become 
the property of one, when they are brought to 
believe that their interests repose on him alone, 
and must arise from him, their best energies are 
broken irreparably. They consider his will as the 
rule of their conduct, leading to emolument and 
dignity, securing from spoliation, from scorn, from 
contumely, from chains, and seize this compendi- 
f,uB blessing (such they think it) without exertion 
and without reflection. Prom which cause alone 
there are several ancient nations so abject, that 
they have not produced in many thousand years 
as many rational creatures as we have seen 


together round one table in the narrolr^t kiiie 
Athens. , . 

Pisistratus. But, Solon, you youmdf hW a» 
example, ill treated as you have been,; that the 
levity of the Athenian people requires a guide 
and leader. » ^ 

Solon. There are those who by their d^ourses 
and conduct, inflate and push forward this levity, 
that the guide and leader may be called for ; and 
who then offer their kind services, modestly, and 
by means of friends, in pity to the weakness of 
their fellow-citizens ; taking care not only of their 
follies, but also their little store of wisdom, put- 
ting it out to interest where they see fit, and 
directing how and where it shall be expended. 
Generous hearts ! the Lacedemonians themselves, 
in the excess of their democracy, never were 
more zealous that com and oil should be thrown 
into the Common stock, than these are that minds 
should, and tiiat no one swell a singly line above 
another. Their own meanwhile are lully ade- 
quate to all necessary and useful purposes, and 
constitute them a superintending Providence over 
the rest. - ^ 

Pisistratus. Solon, I did not think you so ad- 
dicted to derision : you make me join you. This 
in the latter part is a description of despotism ; a 
monster of Asia, and not yet known even in the 
most uncivilised region of Europe. For the 
Thracians and others, who have chieftains, have 
no kings, much less despots. In* speaking of 
them we use the word carelessly, not thinking it 
worth our while to form names for such creatures, 
any more than to form 'collars and bracelets for 
them, or rings (if they use them) for their ears 
I and noses. 

Solon. Preposterous as this is, there art things 
more so, under our eyes : for instance, that the 
sound should become lame, the wise foolish, and 
this by no affiiction of disease or age. You go 
further ; and appear to wish that a man should 
become a child again : for what is it else, when he 
has governed himself, that he should go back to 
be governed by another ? and for no better rea- 
son than because, as he is told, tlflit other has 
been knocked down and stabbed. Incontrover- 
tible proofs of his strength, his prudence, and the 
love he baa been capable of conciliating in those 
about him ! 

Pisistratus. Solon ! it would better become the 
gravity of your age, the dignity of your char%ster, 
and the office you assume of adviser, to address me 
with decorous OiA liberal moderation, and to treat 
me as you find me. 

Solon. So small a choice of words is left us, 
when we pass ou^t of Atticism into barbarism, that 
I know not whether you, distinguished as you are 
both for the abundance and the selection of them, 
would call yourself in preference king or tgra/iU* 
The latter is usually the most violent, at least in 
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' Ika ; ty lamer iha most pendoiooa. 

ftgrmiitSi like rSTOiis end TultureSi am solitary : 
;tiiOy either are swept o% or languish and pine 
AKm and leave no brood in their places. Kings, 
as' ‘&e origin of them is amid the swamps 'and 
wUdemesses, take deeper root,and germinate more 
bioadly in the loose and putrescent soil, and pro- 
pagate their likenesses for several generations ; a 
orood which (such is the'power of habitude) does 
not seem monstrous, even to those whose com, 
wine, and oil, it swallows up every day, and whose 
ehildren it consumes in its freaks and festivals. 
I am ignor^t under what number of them, at the 
present day, mankind in various countries lies 
prostrate ; just as ignorant as I am how many are 
the desarts and caverns of the earth, or the eddies 
and whirlpools of the sea ; but 1 should not be 
surprised to find it stated that, in Asia and Africa, 
there may be a dozen, greater or less. Europe 
has never been amazed at such a portent, either 
in the most corrupted or the most uncivilised of 
her nations, as a hereditary chief iu po^ession of 
absolute power. 

Fmei^'Atus. The first despots were tyrannical 
and cruel. * 

Solon. And so the last will be. This^s wanting, 
on some occasions, to arouse a people from the 
lethargy of servitude; and the^^efore 1 would rather 
see the cruellest usurper than the mildest king. 
Under him men lose the dignity of their nature : 
under the other they recover it. 

Pmstratus. Hereditary kings too have been 
dethroned. , 

Solon. Certainly : for, besotted as those must 
be who have endured them, some subject at hist 
hath had the hardihood and spirit to kick that 
fellow in the face and t^^mple on him, who insists 
that the shoe must fit him because it fitted his 
father and grandfather, and that, if his foot will 
not enter, he will pare and rasp it. 

PmatroAus. The worst of wickedness is that of 
bearing hard on the unfortunate ; and near it is 
that of running down the fortunate : yet these 
are the two commonest occupations of man- 
kind. We are despised if we are helpless; we 
are teased by petulance and tormented by re- 
. prehension if we are strong. One tribe of bar 
barians wopld drag us into their own dry desarts, 
and strip us to the skin : another would pierce 
us with arrows for being naked. What is to be 
done] 

Solon. Simpler men run into no such perplexi- 
ties. Your great wisdom, 0 Pisistratusl will 
enable you in some measure to defend your con- 
duct ; but your heart is the more vulnerable from 
its veiy greatness. 

PiMatraiv^. 1 intend to exert uie authority that 
is conferred on me by the people, in the mainte- 
nance of your laws, knowing no better. 

Solon. Better there may be, but you will render 
worse necessatr ; and would you have it said here- 
after by those who read them* “ Pisistratus was 
lesi wise than S«don ? " 

PUiilrcUm T* must be said ; for none among 


FISISTBATUS. ' 

men hath ei^oyed so high a character as you, in 
wisdom and integrity. 

• Solon. Either you lie now, Pisistratus, or you 
lied when you abolished my institutions. 

PieistreUm. They exist, and shall exist, 1 swear 
to you. 

Solon. Yes, they exist like the letters in a burnt 
paper, which are looked down on from curiosity, 
and just legible, while the last of the consuming 
fire is remaining, but they crumble at a touch, 
and indeed fly before it, weightless and inco- 
herent. 

Do you desire, Pisistratus, that your family shall 
inherit your anxieties] If you really feel none 
yourself, which you never will persuade me, nor 
(I think) attempt it, still you may be much hap- 
pier, much more secure and tranquil, by ceasing 
to possess what you have acquired of late, provided 
you cease early ; for long possession of any pro- 
perty makes us anxious to retain it, and insensible, 
if not to the care^it brings with it, at least to the 
real cause of thSi. Tyrants will never be per- 
suaded that their alarms and sorrows, their per- 
plexity and melancholy, are the product of tyranny : 
they will not attribute a tittle of them to their 
own obstinacy and perverseness, but look for it 
all in another’s. They would move everything 
and be moved by nothing; and yet lighter 
things move them than any other particle of 
mankind. 

Pimtralm. You are talking, Solon, of mere 
fools. 

Solon. The worst of fools, Pisistratus, are those 
who once had wisdom. Not to possess what is 
good is a mi.sfortune ; to throw it away is a folly : 
but tg change what we know hath served us, and 
would serve us still, for what never has and never 
can, for what on the contrary hath always been 
pernicious to the holder, is the action of an incor- 
rigible idiot. Observations on arbitrary power 
can never be made usefully to its possessors. 
Thefe is not a foot-page about them at the bath 
whose •converse on this subject is not more rea- 
sonable than mine would be. 1 could adduce no 
argument which he would not controvert, by the 
magical words '^practical things" and "present 
times a shrug of the shoulder would overset 
all that my meditations have taught me in half a 
century of laborious inquiry and intense thouglit. 

These are theories," he would tell bis master, 
‘fit for Attica before the olive was sown among 
us. Old men must always have their way. Will 
their own grey beards never teach them that time 
changes things ] " 

One fortune hath ever befallen those whom the 
indignant gods have cursed with despotical power; 
to feed upon falsehood, to loath and sicken at 
truth, to avoid the friendly, to discard the wise, to 
suspect the honest, and to abominate the brave. 
Like grubs in rotten kernels, they coil up for saffty 
in dark hollowness, and see nothing but death in 
bursting from it. Although they place violence 
in the highest rank of dignities and virtues, and 
draw closely round their bodies those whose valour, 
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from centre to the extremities, should animate Pidstratus. They need nothlai^ Ihkin viHKMrtitIa;' 

the state, yet they associate the most intimately but I was happy in the performance of whirt I 
with singers, with buffoons, with tellers of tales, been taught is my duty. 

with prodigies of eating and drinking, with Mon. Piously, virtuously, and reasonably said, 
mountebanks, with diviners. These captivate my friend. The gods did not indeed want your 
and enthrall their enfeebled and abject spirits ; sacrifice : they, who give everything,, wim t 
and the first cry that rouses them from their tor- nothing. The Athenians do want a saciifioe fiiom 
por is the cry that demands their' blood. Then you; have an urgent necessity^f something; 
would it appear by their countenances, that all the necessity of that very thing which you have 
Uiey had scattered among thousands, had come taken from them, and which i^i can cost you no- 
secretly back again to its vast repository, and thing to replace. You have always been hamte, 
was issuing forth from every limb and feature, you confess, in giving to the gods what y!)u 
from every pore, from every hair upon their have yourself used in your own* house : believe 

me, you will not be less so in giving back to your 
What is man at last, 0 Pisistratus, when he is fellow-citizens what you have taken out of theif% 
all he hath ever wished to be 1 the fortunate, the and what you very well know they will seize when 
powerful, the supreme ! Life in its fairest form they can, together with your property and life, 
(such he considers it) comes only to flatter and You h ive been taught, you tell me, that saciifioe 
deceive him. Disappointments take their turn, to the gods is a duty : be it so ; but who taught 
and harass him ; weakness and maladies cast him you it? Was it a wiser man than you or I? Or 
down ; pleasures catch him again when he rises was it at a time of life when your reason was mor» 
from them, to misguide and bltid and carry him mature than at present, or your interests better 
away: ambition struggles with those pleasures, understood! No good man ever gave anything 
and only in struggling with them seems to be his without beings the more happy for it; unless to 
friend : they mar one another, and distract him : the undeserving, nor ever took anything away 
enemies encompass him; associates desert him; without being the less so. But here is anxiety 
rivalries thwart, persecutions haunt him : another's and suspi'Moii, a fear of the strong, a subjection 
thoughts molest and injure him; his own do worse to the weak; here is fawning, in order to be 
than join with them : and yet he shudders and fawned on again, as among sucking whelps half 
shrinks back at nothing so much as the creak- awake. He alone is the master of his fellow-men, 
ing of that door by which alone there is any who can instruct and improve them ; while he 
escape. who makes the people another thing from what it 

Pisistratus ! 0 Pisistratus I do we tire out the was, is master of that other thing, but not of the 
patience of mankind, do we prey upon our hearts, people. And Supposing we could direct the city 
for this I Does Nature crave it 1 Does Wisdom exactly as we would, is our greatness to be founded 
dictate it! Can Power avert it! Descend then on this! A ditcher may do greater things ; he 
from a precipice, it is difficult to stand, it is fmpos- may turn a torrent (a thing even more turbid and 
sible to repose on. Take the arm that would lead more precipitate) by hi.C ditch! A sudden in- 
you and support you back, and restore you to your crease of power, like a sudden increase of blood, 
friends and country. He who places himself far gives pleasure ; but the new excitement being 
above them, is (any child might tell you) far from once gratified, the pleasure ceases. 
them. Wliat on earth can be imagined so horrible I do not imagine the children of the powerful 
and disheartening, as to live without ever seeing to be at any time more contented than the ohil- 
oue creature of the same species I Being a tyrant dreii of others, although I concede that the pow- 
er despot, you are in this calamity. Imprison- erful themselves may be so for some moments, 
ment in a dungeon could not reduce you to it: payinghoweververy dearly for those moments, by 
false friends have done that for you which ene- more in quantity and in value. Give a stranger, 
mies could but attempt. If such is the harvest who has rendered you no service, four talents : the 
of their zeal, when they are unsated and alert, suddenness of the gift surprises and dlilights him: 
what is that which remains to be gathered in by take them away again, saying, Excuse me ; I 
you, when they are full and weary ! Bitterness ; intended them for your brother still, not wholly 
the bitterness of infamy I And how will you to disappoint you, I give you two.” What thmlr 
quench it ! By swallowing the gall of self- you ; do you augment or diminiah that man^s 
reproach ! store of happiness 1 

Let me put to you a few questions, near to the Pisistratus. It must depend on his tempeirand 
point : you will answer them, I am confident, easily character : but I think in nearly all instances you 
and affably. would diminish ^t. 

^ Pisistratus, have you not felt yourself the hap- Solon. Certainly. When we can not have what 
pier, when in the fulness of your heart, you have we expect, we are dissatisfied ; and what we hava 
xCp.de a large offering to the gods ! ceases to afford us pleasure. We are like in&nts ; 

Piststratus. Solon, I am not impious : I have deprive them of one toy, and they push the rest 
made many such offerings to them, and have always away, or break them, and turn their fkces kom 
been the ha.ppier. you, crying inconsolably. 

Solon. Did they need your sacrifice ! i If you desire an increase of, happiness* do not 
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*loak; |»r it, 0 PisiBt];atu8, in aa increase of power. 

the lawB of nature on the earth. Spread 
the seeds of it fhr and wide : your crop shall be in 
peopot^ion to your industry and liberality. What 
pm ooncentrate in yourself, you stifle ; you pro- 
pagate what you communicate. 

Still silent 1 Who is at the door 1 ‘ 

Pi$ittratu8* The boys. 

Solon, Come, my little fugitives! turn back 
again hither I come to me, Hippias and Hippar- 
chus ! I wish you had entered earlier ; that you 
might have witnessed my expostulation with your 
ihther, and that your tender age might have pro- 
duced upon him the eflbct my declining one has 
failed in. Children, you have lost your patri- 
mony. Start not, Pisistratus I I do not tell 
them that you have squandered it away: no, 1 
will never teach them irreverence to their parent: 
aid me, I entreat you, to teach them reverence. 
Bo not, while the thing is recoverable, deprive 
them of filial love, of a free city, of popular 
esteem, of congenial sports, of kind confidence, of 
that which all ages run in pursuit o% equals.' 
Ohildrei^seek those of the same a|fe, men those 
of the same condition. Misfortunes comenipon 
all : who can best ward them off? not those above 
us nor those below, but those on a levef with our- 
selves. Tell me, Pisistratus, what arm hath ever 
raised up the pillow of a dying despot ? He hath 
looltened the bonds of nature : in no hour, and 
least of all in the last, can they be strengthened 
and drawn together. It is a custom, as you 
know, for you have not yet forgotten all our cus- 
toms, to conduct youths with us n^hen we mark 
the boundaries of our lands, that they may give 
their testimony on any suit about them in time to 
, come. Unfortunate bovs I their testimony can 
not be received : the landmarks are removed from 
their own inheritance by their own father. 
Armed men arc placed in front of them for ever, 
and thfir pleasantest walks throughout life must 
be guarded by armed men. Who would endure 
it ? one of the hardest things to which the .cap- 
tive, or even the criminal, is condemned. The 
restraints which everyone would wish away, are 
eternally about them ; those which the best of us 
require through life, are removed from them on 
entering it.^ Their passions not only are uncon- 
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trolled, but excited, fed, and flattered, by all 
Uiound, and mostly by their teachers. Bo not 
expose them to worse monsters than the young 
Athenians were exposed to in the time of Theseus. 
Kever hath our city, before or since, endured 
sucb^calamity, such ignominy. A king, a con- 
queror, an injured and exasperated enemy, im- 
posed them : shall a citizen, shall a beneficent 
man, shall a father, devise more cruel and more 
shameful terms, and admit none but his own off- 
spring to fulfill them? That monster perhaps 
was fabulous. 0 that these were so ! and that 
pride, injustice, lust, were tractable to any clue or 
conquerable by any courage, of despotism ! 

Weak man! will sighing suffocate them ? will 
holding down the head confound them ? 

Hippias and Hipparchus! you are now the chil- 
dren of Solon, the orphans of Pisistratus. If 1 
have any wisdom, it is the wisdom of experience: 
it shall cost you nothing from me, from others 
much. I present to you a fruit which the gods 
themselves have ifnced round, not only from the 
animals, but from most men ; one which I have 
nurtured and watched day and night for seventy 
years, reckoning from the time when my letters 
and duties were first taught me ,* a lovely, sweet, 
and wholesome fruit, my children, and which, 
like the ambrosia of the blessed in Olympus, 
grows by participation and enjoyment. 

You receive it attentively and gratefully : your 
father, who ought to know its value, listens and 
rejects it. I am not angry with him for this ; 
and, if I censure him before you, I blame myself 
also in his presence. Too frequently have I re- 
peated my admonition : I am throwing my time 
away . . I who have so little left me : lam con- 
suming my hbart with sorrow . . when sorrow 
and solicitudes should have ceased . . and from 
whom ? from him principally who will derive no 
good from it, wd will suffer none to flow on 
others, not even on those the dearest to him. 
Think, my children, how unwise a man is Solon, 
how hand a man Pisiatratus, how mistaken in both 
are the Athenians. Study to avoid our errors, to 
correct our faults, and by simplicity of life, by 
moderation in your hopes and wishes, to set a 
purer and (grant it. Heaven !) a more stabile exam- 
ple than we have done. 


LOUIS XVIII. anb TALLEYRANB. 

Louis, M. Talleyrand ! in common with all my | gance and presumption would incur, the usurper 
flupily, all France, all Europe, I entertain the attempted to silence and stifle it with other 
higtot opinion of your abilities and integrity, and far different emotions. Half his crueltiea 
You have convinced me that your heart, through- were perpetrated that his vanity might not be 
out the stonps of the revolution, leaned constantly wounded : for scorn is superseded by horror, 
toward royalty ; and that you permitted and even Whenever he committed an action or uttered a 
estoouraged the caresses of the usurper, merely sentiment which would render him an object Of 
that you might strangle the mo^Sre certainly and derision, he instantly gave vent to another which 
the more easily his new-born empire. After this, paralysed by its enormous wickedness. He would 
it is impossible to withhold my^ confidence from extirpate a nation to extinguish a smile. No 
yom * man alive could deceive your Mijesty : the ex* 

Conscious of the ridicule bis anro- tremely few who would wish to do it, lie under 
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yigiUu^t and pierdng eye, which discerned 
In |»erspeetiTe hrom the gardens of Hartwell those 
df the Tuiieries and Yersaiiles. As joy arises 
from calamity, so spring arises from the bosom of 
win|er, purely to receive your Miyesty, inviting 
the august descendant of their glorious fodder 
to adorn and animate them again with his bene- 
ficent and gracious presence. The waters mur- 
mur, in voices half-supprest, the reverential hymn 
of peace restored : the woods bow their heads . . 

Louis. Talking of woods, I am apprehensive 
all the game has been wofully killed up in my 
forests. 

Talleyrand. A single year will replenish them. 

Louis. Meanwhile ! M. Talleyrand I mean- 
while ! 

Talleyrand. Honest and active and watchful 
gamekeepers, in sufficient number, must be 
sought ; and immediately. 

Louis. Alas ! if the children of my nobility had 
been educated like the children of the English, 
I might have promoted some h£idreds of them in 
this department. But their talents lie totally 
within the binding of their breviaries. Those of 
them who shoot, can shoot only with pistols; 
which accomplishment they acquired in England, 
that they might challenge any of the islanders 
who should happen to look with surprise or dis- 
pleasure in their faces, expecting to be noticed by 
them in Paris, for the little hospitalities the 
proud young gentlemen, and their prouder fathers, 
were permitted to offer them in London and at 
their country seats. What we call reconnaisance, 
they call gratitude, treating a recollector like a 
debtor. This is a want of courtesy, a defect in 
civilisation, which it behoves us to supply.^ Our 
memories are as tenacious as thefrs, and rather 
more eclectic. 

Since my return to my kingdom I have under- 
gone great indignities from this unreflecting 
people. One Canova, a sculptor at Rome, visited 
Paris in the name of the Pope, and in quality of 
his envoy, and insisted on the cession of those 
statues and pictures which were brought into 
France by the French armies. He began to re- 
move them out of the Gallery : I told him I would 
never give my consent : he replied, he thought it 
sufficient that he had Wellington’s. Therefore, 
the next time Wellington presented himself ;it 
the Tuiieries, I turned my back upon him before 
the whole court. Let the English and their 
allies be aware, that I owe my restoration not to 
them^ but partly to God and partly to Saint 
Louis. They and their armies are only brute 
instruments in the hands of my progenitor and 
intercessor. 

Talleyrand. Fortunate, that the conqueror of 
France bears no resemblance to the conqueror of 
Spain. Peterborough (I shudder at the idea) 
w©uld have ordered a file of soldiers to seat your 
Miyesty in your travelling carriage, and would 
have reinstalled you at Hartwelh The English 
people are so barbarous, that he would have done 
it not only with impunity, but with applause. 


Louis. But the fovrui of his oonfiiijr « 
the sovran suffer it I 

Talleyrand. Alas! sire! Confronted irithluoli 
men, what are sovrans, when the people ixe thi 
judges? Wellington can drill armies: Fetmv 
borough could marshal nations. 

Louis. Thank God! we have no longer any 
such pests on earth. The most consummate 
general of our days (such is Wellington) sees 
nothing one single inch beyond ^e field of battle; 
and he is so observant of discipline, that if I 
ordered him to be flogged in the presence of 
the allied armies, he would not utter a com- 
plaint nor shrug a shoulder ; he would only write 
a despatch. 

' Talleyrand. But his soldiers would execute the 
Duke of Brunswick’s manifesto, and Paris would 
sink into her catacombs. Ho man so little be- 
loved was ever so well obeyed : and there is not a 
man in England, of either party, citizen or soldier, 
who would not rather die than see him disgraced. 
His firmness, his moderation, his probity, place 
him more opposite to Napoleon than he stoc^ in 
the field of l^aterloo. These are his Agity lines 
of Tdrres Vedras, which no enemy dares assail 
throughout their whole extent. 

Louis. &. Talleyrand I is it quite right to ex- 
tol an enemy and an Englishman in this manner? 

Talleyrand. Pardon I Sire ! I stand corrected. 
Forgive me a momentary fit of enthusiasm, in 
favour of those qualities by which, although an 
Englishman’s, I am placed again in your Msjesty’s 
service. ^ 

Louis. We will now then go seriously to busi- 
ness. Wellington and the allied armies have 
interrupted and occupied us. I will instantly 
write, with my own to the Marquis 0( 

Buckingham, desiring him to send me five hun- 
dred pheasant-eggs, I am restored to my throne, 
M. Talleyrand ! but in what a condition I ^Not a 
pheasant on the table ! I must throw myself on 
the mercy of foreigners, even for a pheasant! 
When 1 have written my letter, I shall be ready 
to converse with you on the business on which I 
desired your presence. [Writes. 

Here ; read it. Give me your opinion : is not 
the note a model ? 

Talleyrand. If the charms of lan^age could 
be copied, it would be. But what is intended for 
delight may terminate in despair : and there are 
words which, unapproachable by distance and 
sublimity, may wither the laurels on the most 
exalted of literary brows. 

Lmis. There is grace in that expression of 
yours, M. Talleyrand ! there is really no in6bn- 
siderable grace in it. Seal my letter : direct it 
to the Marquis of Buckingham at Stowe. Watt : 
open it again : no, no : write another in your own 
name : instruct l^m how sure you are it will bo 
agreeable to me, if he sends at the same time fifty 
or a hundred brace of the birds as well as the 
eggs. At present I am desolate. My heart to 
tom, M. Talleyrand 1 it is almost plucked outP^of 
my bosom. I have no other care, no other thought, 
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dsy Iff but the hftppinew of m 3 r people. 

j^ee^ who have most shamefliUy overlooked 
the d^Utution of my kitchen, seem resolved to 
tnn^ a deaf ear to its cries evermore; my, even 
to render them shriller and shriller. The allies, 
1 suspect, are resolved to execute the design of 
the mischievouB Pitt 

Tcfteyrand, TSfay it please your Majesty to in- 
forin me wMch of them; for he formed a thousand, 
all mischievous, hut greatly more mischievous to 
England than to France. Besolved to seize the 
sword, in his drunkenness, he seized it by the 
edge, and struck at us with the hilt, until he 
broke it off, and until he himself was exhausted 
by loss of breath and of blood. We owe alike to 
hizp the energy of our armies, the bloody scaffolds 
of Public Safety, the Keign of Terror, the empire 
of usurpation, and finally, as the calm is successor 
to the tempest, and sweet fruit to bitter kernel, 
the blessing of your Majesty’s restoration. Ex- 
cepting in this one event, he was mischievous to 
our country ; but in all events, and in all under- 
takings, he was pernicious to his own. ^o man 
ever brought into the world such edduring evil ; 
few men such extensive. • 

Louis. His king ordered it. George the Third 
loved battles and blood. * 

Talleyrand. But he was prudent in his appetite 
for them. 

LouU. He talked of peppering his people as I 
would talk of peppering a capon. 

Todleyra/nd. Having split it. His subjects cut 
up by his subjects were only capers to his leg of 
mutton. From none of his palaces and parks 
was there any view so rural, so composing to his 
spirits, as the shambles. When these were not 
fresh, the gibbet would <^. 

I wish better luck to the pheasant-eggs than 
befell Mr. Pitt's designs. Not one brought forth 
anything. 

Louis. No : but he declared in the face of his 
parliament, and of Europe, that he would insist 
on indemnity for the past and security for the 
future. These were his words. Now, all the 
money and other wealth the French armies levied 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and everywhere else, 
would scarcely be sufficient for this indemnity. 

TalleyraTid. England shall never receive from 
us a tithe of that amount. 

Louis. A tithe of it ! She may demand a 
quarter or a third, and leave us wondering at 
her moderation and forbearance. 

TaUeyrand. The matter must be arranged im- 
mediately, before she has time for calculation or 
reflifftion. A new peace maddens England to 
the same paroxysm as a new war maddens France. 
She hath sent over hither for miniSter . . or rather 
her prime minister himself is come to transact all 
the buBiness . . the most ignorant^nd most short- 
sighted man to be found in any station of any 
public office throughout the whole of Europe. He 
must be treated as her arbiter :• we must talk to 
hina of restoring her, of regenerating her, of pre- 
serving her, of guiding her, which (we must pro- 


test with our Jiands within our frills) he alone is 
capable of doing. We must enlarge on his gene- 
rosity (and generous he indeed is^, and there is 
nothing he will not concede. 

LouU. But if they do not come over in a week, 
we shall lose the season. I ought to be eating a 
pheasant-poult by the middle of July. 0 ! but 
you were talking to me about the other matter, 
and perhaps the weightier of the two ; ay, cer- 
tainly. If this indemnity is paid to England, 
what becomes of our civil list, the dignity of my 
family and household! 

TadhyraTid. I do assure your Majesty, England 
shall*never receive .. did I say a tithe ? , . I say 
she shall never receive a fiftieth of what she ex- 
pended in the war against us. It would be out 
of all reason, and out of all custom in her to 
expect it. Indeed it would place her in almost 
as good a cefndition as ourselves. Even if she 
were beaten she could hardly hope thaJL: she never 
[ in the last three centuries has demanded it when 
she was victorious Of all the sufferers by the 
war, we shall be the least. 

Louis. The English are calculators and traders. 

Talleyrand. Wildspeculators, gamblers in trade, 
who hazard more ventures than their books can 
register. It will take England some years to cast 
up the amount of her losses. 

Louis. But she, in common with her allies, will 
insist on our ceding those provinces which my 
predecessor Louis the Fourteenth annexed to his 
kingdom. Be quite certain that nothing short of 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Franc Comt6, will satisfy 
the German princes. They must restore the 
German language in those provinces : for lan- 
guages are the only true boundaries of nations, 
and there will Always be dissension where there is 
difference of tongue. We must likewise be pre- 
pared to surrender the remainder of the Nether- 
lands ; not indeed to ^gland, who refused them 
in the reign of Elizabeth : she wants only Dun- 
kirk, and Dunkirk she will have. 

Talleyrand ', This seems reasonable : for which 
reason it must never be. Diplomacy, when she 
yields to such simple arguments as plain reason 
urges against her, loses her office, her efficacy, and 
her name. 

LouU. I would not surrender our conquests in 
Germany, if I could help it. 

Talleyrand. Nothing more easy. The Emperor 
Alexander may be persuaded that Germany united 
and entire, as she would then become, must be a 
dangerous rival to Russia. 

LouU, It appears to me that Poland will be 
more so, with her free institutions. 

Talleyrand. There is only one statesman in the 
whole number of those assembled at Paris, who 
believes that her institutions will continue free ; 
and he would rather they did not ; but he stipu- 
lates /or it, to gratify and mystify the people si 
England. 

LouU. I see this clearly. I have a great mum 
to send Blacas over to Stowe. I can trust to him 
to look to the crates and coops, and to see that 
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the pheasants have enough of air aua water, and 
that the governor of Ci^is finds a commodiouB 
place for ^em to roost in, forbidding the drums 
to beat and disturb them, evening or morning. 
The next night, according to my calculation, they 
repose at JVfontreuli. I must look at them before 
they are let loose. I can not well imagine why 
the public men employed by l^gland are usually, 
indeed constantly, so inferior in abilities to those 
of France, Prussia, Atistria, and Russia. What 
say you, M. Talleyrand? I do not mean about the 
pheasants ; I mean about the envoys. 

Talleyrand. It can only be that I have con- 
sidered the subject more frequently and attentively 
than suited the avocations of your Majesty, that the 
reason comes out before me clearly and distinctly. 
The prime ministers, in all these countries, are in- 
dependent, and uncontrolled in the choice of agents. 
A prime minister in Prance may perhaps be will- 
ing to promote the interests of his own family ; and 
hence he may appoint from it one unworthy of 
the place. In regard to othS families, he cares 
little or nothing about them, knowing that his 
po^er lies in the palace, and not in the club-room. 
Whereas in England he must conciliate the great 
families, the hereditary dependents of his faction, 
whig or tory. Hence even the highest commands 
have been conferred on such ignorant and worth- 
less men as the Duke of York and the Earl of 
Chatham, although the minister was fully aware 
that the honour of his nation was tarnished, and ; 
that its safety was in jeopardy, by such appoint- i 
ments. Meanwhile he kept his seat however, and ! 
fed from it his tamo creatures in fbc cub. 

Louii. Do you apprehend any danger (talking 
of cubs) that my pheasants will be bruised against 
the wooden bars, or suffer by sfi'a-sickness ? I 
would not command my bishops to offer up public 
prayers against such conjjingencies : for people 
must never have positive evidence that the prayers ! 
of the church can possibly be ineffectual : and we ! 
can not pray for pheasants as we pray fdl* fine > 
weather, by the barometer. We must drop it. ' 
Now go on with the others, if you have done with 
England. 

Talleyrand. A succession of intelligent men 
rules Prussia, Russia, and Austria ; because these 
three are economical, and must get their bread 
by creeping, day after day, through the hedges 
next to them, and by filching a sheaf or two, early 
and late, from cottager or small farmer ; that is 
to say, from free states and petty princes. Prussia, 
like a mongrel, would fly at the legs of Austria 
and Russia, catching them with the sack upon 
their shoulders, unless they untied it and tossed 
a morsel to her. These great powers take espe- 
cial care to impose a protective duty on intellect ; 
to let nane enter the countiy, and none leave it, 
without a passport. Their diplomatists are as 
clever and conciliatory as those of England are 
ignorant and repulsive, who, while they offer an 
uncounted sum of secret-service money with the 
Idft hand, give a sounding slap on the face with 
the right 


j&ottte. We, by adopting aoontrwy 
more information, raise more respect, insp4i^ nune 
awe, and exercise more authority. Tilie weightiest 
of our disbursements are smiles and fllitteries^ 
with a ribbon and a cross at the end of them. 

But, between the Duke of York and the Earl 
of Chatham, I must confess, I find very little 
difference. 

Talleyrand. Some, however. The one wa« oily 
drunk all the evening and aB the night ; the 
other was only asleep all the day. The acoumu* 
lated fogs of Walcheren seemed to concentrate in 
his brain, puffing out at intervals just sufficient 
to affect with typhus and blindness four thousand 
soldiers. A cake of powder rusted their musket* 
pans, which they were too weak to open and wi|»e. 
Turning round upon their scanty and mouldy 
straw, they beheld their bayonets piled. together 
against the green dripping wall of the chamber, 
which neither bayonet nor soldier was ever to 
leave again. 

Louis. We suffer by the presence of the allied 
armies in our capital : but we shall soon be 
avenged : for the English minister in aliother fort- 
night will return and remain at home. 

Talleyrand. England was once so infatuated as 
to give up Malta to us, although fifty Gibraltars 
would be of inferior value to her. Napoleon 
laughed at her: she was angry: she began to 
suspect she had been duped and befooled : and 
she broke her faith. 

Louis. For the first time, M. Talleyrand, and 
with a man w^o ne\’<.'r had any. 

Talleyrand. We shall now induce her to eva- 
cuate Sicily, in violation of her promises to the 
people of that island. Faith, having lost her 
virginity, braves public o*)inion, and never blushes 
more. 

Louis. Sicily is the key to India, Egypt is the 
lock. ^ 

Talleyrand. What, if I induce the minister to 
restore to us Pondicherry ? 

Louis. M. Talleyrand ! you have done great 
things, and without boasting. Whenever you do 
boast, let it be that you will perform only the 
thing which is possible. The English know well 
enough what it is to allow us a near standing- 
place anywhere. If they permit a F^nchman to 
plant one foot in India, it wlU upset all Aeia be- 
fore the other touches the ground. It behoves 
them to prohibit a single one of us jfrom ever 
landing on those shores. Improbable as it is that 
a man uniting to the same degree as Hyder-Ali 
did political and military genius, will appear in 
the world again for centuries ; most of the pri&tices 
are politic, some are brave, and perhapi no pm 
are credulous. *While England is confiding in oiir 
loyalty, we might expatiate on her perfidy, and 
our tears fall c<)e;>iou8ly on the broken sceptre in 
the dust of Delhi. Ignorant and stupid^ ^e 
king’s ministers may be, the East India Company 
is well-informed* on its interests, and alert in 
maintaining them. I wonder that a republi<l ab 
wealthy and so wise should be support^ on the 
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\ loiom of royalty. Believe me, her. taerchanta would be resisted by any people which had ever 
Will take alam, and arouse the nation. heard of liberty, and much more by a people 

Tfdleyravd, We must do all we have to do, twhich had ever dreamt of enjoying it. 
while the nation is feasting and unsober. It will Talleyrand. Forts are built in all directions 


awaken with sore eyes and stiflF limbs. 

LouU. Profuse as the English are, they will 
never cut the bottom of their purses. 

Tcdleyrand. They have already done it. When- 
ever I look toward the shores of England, I fancy 
X descxy the Danaids there, toiling at the replen- 
ishment of their perforated vases, and all the 
Nereids leering and laughing at them in the 
mischievous fulness of their hearts. 

Lmia, Certainly she can do mo little harm at 
present, and for several years to come : but we 
must always have an eye upon her, and be ready 
to assert our superiority. 

TaUeyrand. We feel it. In fifty years, by ab- 
staining from war, we may discharge our debt and 
replenish our arsenals. England will never shake 
off the heavy old man from her shoulders. Over- 
laden and morose, she will be palsied ii| the hand 
she unremittingly holds up against Ireland. Proud 
and perverse, she runs into domestic warfare as 
blindly as France runs into foreign : and Ihe re- 
fuses to her subject what she surrenders to her 
enemy. * 

Louie. Her whole policy tends to my security. 

TaUeyrand. We must now consider how your 
Majesty may enjoy it at home, all the remainder 
of your reign. 

Louis. Indeed you must, M. Talleyrand ! Be- 
tween you and mo be it spoken, I trust but little 
my loyal people ; their loyalty being so ebullient, 
that it often overflows the vessel which should 
contain it, and is a perquisite of scouts and scul- 
lions. I do not wish ta offend you. 

Talleyrand. Really I can see no other nave 
method of containing and controlling them, than 
by bpstions and redoubts, the whole circuit of 
the city, 

Lovis. M. Talleyrand ! I will not doubt your 
sincerity ; I am confident you have reserved the 
whole of it for my service ; and there are large 
arrears. But M. Talleyrand ! such an attempt 


above Genoa. 

Louis. Yes; by her conqueror, not by her 
king. 

Talleyrand. Your Majesty comes with both 
titles, and rules, like your great progenitor, 

** ICt par droit de conqudte et par droit do naissance. 

Louis. True ; my arms have subdued the rebel- 
lious ; but not without great firmness and great 
valdur on my part, and some assistance (however 
tardy) on the part of my allies. Conquerors must 
conciliate: fetherly kings must offer digestible 
spoon-meat to their ill-conditioned children. There 
would be sad screaming and kicking were I to 
swaddle mifte in stone-work. No, M. Talleyrand ; 
if ever Paris is surrounded by fortifications to 
coerce the popul^e, it must be the work of some 
democrat, some aspirant to supreme power, who 
resolves to maintain it, exercising a domination 
too hazardous for legitimacy. 1 will only scrape 
from the Chambers the effervescence of superficial 
letters and of corrosive law. 

Talleyrand. Sire I under all their governments 
the good people of Paris have submitted to the 
octroi. Now, all complaints, physical or political, 
arise from the stomach. Were it decorous in a 
subject to ask a question (however humbly) of his 
king, I would beg permission to inquire of your 
Majesty, in your wisdom, whether a bar across the 
shoulders is less endurable than a bar across the 
palate. Sire ! the French can bear anythiifg now 
they have the honour of bowing before your 
Majesty. • 

Louis. The compliment is in a slight degree (a 
very slight degree) ambiguous, and (accept in good 
, part my criticism, M?Talleyrand) not turned with 
I your usual grace. 

I Announce it as my will and pleasure that the 
Due de Blaca-i do superintend the debarcatiou 
j of the pheasants ; and I pray God, M. de Tallej - 
j rand, to have you in his holy keeping. 


iESOP AND RHODOPE. 
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JBsop. And so, our fellow-slaves are given to 
contention on the score of dignity 1 
Mhsdope. I do not believe they are much ad- 
dicted to contention: for, whenever the good 
Xinthus hears a signal of such misbehaviour, he 
^ther brings a scourge into the midst of them, or 
sends our lady to scold them smartly for it. 

jSsop. Admirable evidence against their pro- 
pensity I 

Uhodope. I will not have yoif find them out so, 
ner laugh at them. 

JBsop. Seeing that the good Xanthus and our 
lady <ure equally fond of thee, and always visit thee 
both together, the however envious, can not 


well or safely be arrogant, but must of necessity 
yield the first place to thee. 

Rhodope. They indeed are observant of the 
kindness thus bestowed upon me ; yet they afiSict 
me by taunting me continually with what I am 
unable to deny. 

JEsop. If it is true, it ought little to trouble 
thee ; if untrue, less. I know, for 1 have looked 
into nothing else of late, no evil can thy heart 
have admitted : a sigh of thine before the Gjds 
would remove the heaviest that could fall on it. 
Pray tell me what it may be. Come, be courageous; 
be cheerful. I can easUy pardon a smne it 
empleadest me of curiosity. 
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Skodope, They remark to me that enemies or 
iobbers took them forcibly from their parents . . 
and that . . and that ... < 

.dS’aop. Likely enough : what then ? Why desist 
from speaking'! why cover thy face with thy hair 
and hands 1 Rhodope ! Rhodope ! dost thou weep 
moreover ? 

Blwdupe, It is so sure ! 

Was the fault thine ? 

Bhjodope. 0 that were . . if there was any. 
u^sop. While it pains thee to tell it, keep thy 
silence : but when utterance is a solace, then im- 
part it. 

Rhodope, They remind me (oh ! who could Lave 
had the cruelty to relate it?) that my father, my 
own dear father . . . 

J£eop, Say not the rest: I know it: his day 
was come. 

Rhodope, Sold me, sold me. YoU start : you 
did not at the lightning, last night, nor at the roll- 
ing sounds above. And do yo^. generous .fflsop 1 
do you also call a misfortune a disgrace 7 
jEtop. If it is, I am among the most disgraceful 
of men. Didst thou dearly love thy father ? 

Rhodope. All loved him. He was very fond of 
me. 

jEeop, And yet sold thee ! sold thee to a 
stranger I 

Rhodope. He was the kindest of all kind fathers, 
nevertheless. Nine summers ago, you may have 
heard perhaps, there was a grievous famine in 
our land of Thrace. 

JSsop. I remember it perfectly. 

Riiodope. 0 poor ./Esop ! and were you too 
fami^ing in your native Phrygia 1 
JEwp. The calamity extended beyond thj nar- 
row sea that separates our countries. My appetite 
was sharpened : but the appetite and the wits are 
equally set on the same grindstone. 

Rhodope. I was then scarcely five years old: 
my mother died the year before : my father sighed 
at every funereal, but he sighed more deeply at 
eveiy bridal, song. He loved me because ho loved 
her who bore me : and yet I made him sorrowful 
whether I cried or smiled. If ever I vexed him, 
it was because I would not play when he told me, 
but made him, by my weeping, weep again. 

jEsop. And yet he could endure to lose thee ! 
he, thy father! Could any other? could any 
who lives on the fruits of the earth, endure it? 
0 age, that art incumbent over me ! blessed be 
thou ; thrice blessed ! Not that thou stillest the 
tumults of the heart, and promisest eternal calm, 
but that, prevented by thy beneficence, I never 
shall experience this only intolerable wretched- 
ness. 

Rhodope. Alas ! alas ! 

' JEmp, Thou art now happy, and shouldst not 
otter that useless exclamation. 

L Rhodope. You said something angrily and 
vehemently when you stepped aside. Is it not 
enough that the handmaidens doubt the kind- 
noBB of my father ? Must so virtuous and so wise 
a man as .^sop blame him also ? 


JBtop, Perhaps he is little to be blained » 
tainly he is much to be pitied. 

Rhodope, Kind heart! on which mine mnii 
never rest 

^»op. Rest on it for comfort andfor couns^when 
they fail thee : rest on it, as the Deities on the 
breast of mortals, to console and purify it. 

Rhodope. Could I remove any sorrow from it, 
I should be contented. 

^sop. Then be so ; and prooeedin thy narraUvOi 

Rhodope. Bear with me a little yet My 
thoughts have overpowered my words, and now 
themselves are overpowered and scattered. 

Forty-seven days ago (this is only the forty- 
eighth since I beheld you first) I was a child : 1 
was Ignorant, I was careless. 

JEsop, If these qualities are signs of childhood, 
the universe is a nursery. 

Rhodope. Affliction, which makes many wiser, 
had no such effect on me. But reverence and 
love (why should I hesitate at the one avowal 
more thai\at the other 1) camo over me, to ripen 
my understanding. 

0 Rhodope ! we must loiter viq longer 
upon this discourse. 

Rhudope.^ Why not ? 

JEtop. lloasant is yonder beanfield, seen over 
the high papyrus when it waves and bends: 
deep-laden with the sweet heaviness of its odour 
is the listless air that palpitates dizzily above it : 
but Death is lurking for the ^lumberer beneath 
its blossoms. 

Rhodtpe. You must not love then ! . . but may 
not I ? 

JEsop. We will . . but . . . 

Rhodope. We! 0 sound that is to vibrate on 
my breast for ever! O^Jiourl happier than all 
other hours since time began ! 0 gracious Gods.* 
who brought me into bondage ! 

JEeop. Be <»lm, be composed, be circumspect. 
We must hide our treasure that we may not 
lose it. 

Rhodope. I do not think that you can love me ; 
and I fear and tremble to hope so. Ah, yes ; you 
have said you did. But again you only look at 
me, and sigh as if you repented, 

.Seop. Unworthy as I may be of thy fond 
regard, I am not unworthy of thy fullest confi- 
dence : why distrust me ? 

Rhodope. Never will I . . never, never. To 
know that I possess your love, surpasses all other 
knowledge, dear as is all that I receive from you, 

I should be tired of my own voice if I heard it 
on aught beside : and even yours is less melodious 
in any other sound than Rhodope. 

JEsop. Do such little girls learn to flatter ? 

Rhodope. Tea6h me how to speak, since jovl 
could not teach me how to be silent. 

jEaop. Speak po longer of me, but of thyself; 
and only of things that never pain thee. 

Rhodope. Nothing can pain me now. ^ 

JEaop. Relate tiiy stoiy then, from infitney. 

Rhodope, I must hold jour Land : I am afhde 
of losing you again. 
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^aop, Kow begin. Why silent so long 1 
EhcAope* I have dropped all memory of what 
is told by me and what is untold. 

JEdBop, Kecollect a little. I can be patiexi^t with 
this hand in mine. 

Ehodope, I am not certain that yours is any 
help to recollection. 

^Bop, Shall I remove it ? 

. Ehodope. 0 ! now 1 think I can recall the whole 
atoiy. What •did you say) did you ask any 
question) 

JSaop, ISone, excepting what thou hast an- 
swered. 

Rhodope* Never shall I forget the morning 
when my father^, sitting in the coolest part of the 
housOi exchanged his last oneasure of grain for a 
chlamys of scarlet cloth fringed with silver. He 
watched the merchant out of the door, and then 
looked wistfully into the corn-chest. I, who 
thought there was something worth seeing, looked 
in also, and, finding it empty, expressed my dis- 
appointment, not thinking however •about the 
com. ^ faint and transient smye came over hk 
counteftianee at the sight of mine. He lyifolded 
the chlamys, stretched it out with both hands 
before me, and then cast it over my f^oulders. I 
looked down on the glittering fringe and screamed 
with joy. He then went out; and I know not 
what flowers he gathered, but he gathered many ; 
and some he placed in my bosom,, and some in 
my hair. But I told him with captious pride, 
first that I could arrange them better, and again 
that I would have only the white. However, 
when he had selected all the white, and I had 
placed a few of them according to my fancy, I 
told him (rising in my slipper) he might crown 
me with the remaineftr. The splendour of my 
apparel gave me a sensation of authority. Soon 
as the flowers had taken their station on my head, 
1 exj[.Tessed a dignified satisfiiction at the taste 
displayed by my father, just as if I could have 
seen how they appeared! But he knew that 
there was at least as much pleasure as pride in it, 
and perhaps we divided the latter (^asl not 
both) pretty equally. He now took me into the 
market-place, where a concourse of people was 
waiting for the purchase of slaves. Merchants 
came and looked at me; some commending, others 
disparaging ; but all agreeing that I was slender 
and delicate, that I could not live long, and that 
1 should give much trouble. Many would have 
bought the chlamys, but there was something less 
saleable in the child and flowers. 

^^eop. Had thy features been coarse and thy | 
voice rustic, they would all have patted thy cheeks 
and found no &.ult in thee. • 

RJiodope. As it was, everyone had bought 
exactly such another in time past, and been a 
loser by it. At these speechfls I perceived the 
flowers tremble slightly on my bosom, from my 
father's agitation. Although ^he scoffed at them, 
knowing my healthiness, he was troubled in- 
ternally, and said many short prayers, not veiy 
unlike imprecations, turning his head aside. 


Proud was I, pioudei than ever, when at last 
several talents were offered for me, and by the 
very man who in the beginning had undervalued 
me the most, and prophesied the worst of me. 
My father scowled at him, and refused the money. 
I thought he was playing a game, and began to 
wonder what it could be, since I never had seen 
it played before. Then I fancied it might be 
some celebration because plenty had returned to 
the city, insomuch that my father had bartered 
the last of the corn he hoarded. I grew more 
and more delighted at the sport. But soon there 
ac^anced an elderly man, who said gravely, 
" Thou hast stolen this child : her vesture alone 
is worth above a hundred drachmas. Carry her 
home again to her parents, and do it directly, or 
Nemeus and the Eumenides will overtake thee." 
Knowing ^e estimation in which my father had 
always been holden by his fellow-citizens,! laughed 
again, and pinched his ear. He, although natu- 
rally choleric, biN'st forth into no resentment at 
these reproaches, but said calmly, "I think I 
know thee by name, 0 guest ! Surely thou art 
Xanthus the Samian. Deliver this child from 
famine." 

Again I laughed aloud and heartily; ahd, 
thinking it was now my part of the game, I hel* 
out both my arms and protruded my whole bod^ 
toward the stranger. He would not receive me 
¥om my father’s neck, but he asked me with 
benignity and solicitude if I was hungry: at 
which I laughed again, and more than ever : for 
it was early in the morning, soon after the first 
meal, and my father had nourished me most 
carefully and plentifully in all the days of the 
fiunsne. Bqt Xanthus, waiting for no answer, 
took out of a sack, which ono of his slaves earned 
at his side, a cake of wheaten bread and a piece 
of honey-comb, and gave them to me. I held the 
honey-comb to my father’s mouth, thinking it 
the^most of a dainty. He dashed it to the ground ; 
but, seizing the bread, he began to devour it fe- 
rociofisly. This also I thought was in play ; and 
I clapped my hands at his distortions. But 
Xanthus looked on him like one afraid, and 
smote the cake from him, crying aloud, " Name 
the price.” My father now placed me in his 
arms, naming a price much below what the other 
had offered, saying, " The Gods are ever with 
thee, 0 Xanthus ! therefore to thee do I consign 
my child." But while Xanthus was counting out 
the silver, my father seized the cake again, which 
the slave had taken up and was about to renlace 
in the wallet. His hunger was exasperatea by 
the taste and the delay. Suddenly there arose 
much tumult. Turning round in the old woman’s 
bosom who had received me from Xanthus, I%aw 
my beloved father struggling on the ground, livid 
and speechless. The more violent my cries, the 
more rapidly they hurried me away ; and sAny 
were soon between us. Little was I suspicious 
that he had suffered the pangs of famine long 
before : alas ! and he Had suffered them for me. 
Do I weep while I am telling you they ended ) I 
o 2 
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'*eould not have closed his ©yes ; I was too young ; 
but 1 might have received his last breath ; the 
only comfort of an orphan’s bosom. Do you now 
think him blameablc, 0 .Esop 1 

It was sublime humanity : it was for- 
bearance and self-denial which even the immortal 
gods have never shown us. He could endure to 
perish by those torments which alone are both 
acute and slow : he could number the steps of 
death and miss not, one : but he could never see 
thy tears^ nor let thee see his. 0 weakness above 
all fortitude ! Glory to the man who rather bears 
a grief corroding his breast, than permits it to 
prowl beyond, and to prey on the tender and 
compassionate. Women commiserate the brave, 
and men the beautiful. The dominion of Pity 
has usually this extent, no wider. Thy father was 
exposed to the obloquy not only of the malicious, 
but also of the ignorant and thoughtless, who 
condemn in the unfortunate what they applaud 
in the prosperous. There is no shame in poverty 
or in slavery, if we neither mafe ourselves poor 
by our improvidence nor slaves by our venality. 
The lowest and highest of the human race are 
sold : most of the intermediate are also slaves, but 
slaves who bring no money in the market. 

Ehodope, Surely the great and powerful are 
never to be purchased : are they 1 

jEaop. It may be a defect in my vision, but I 
can not see greatness on the earth. What they 
tell me is great and aspiring, to me seems little 
and crawling. Let me meet thy question with 
another. What monarch gives his daughter for 
nothing 1 Either he receives stone walls and un- 
willing cities in return, or he barters her for a 
parcel of spears and horses and horsemen, waving 
away from his declining and helplesb age young 
joyous life, and trampling down the freshest and 
the sweetest memories. Midas in the height 
of prosperity would have given his daughter to 
Lycaon, rather than to the gentlest, the most 
virtuous, the most intelligent of his subjects. Thy 
father threw wealth aside, and, placing thee under 
the protection of Virtue, rose up from the house 
of Famine to partake in the festivals of the 
gods. 

Release my neck, O Rhodope ? for I have other 
questions to ask of thee about him. 

Rhodope, To hear thee converse on him in such 
a manner, I can do even that. 

jEtop, Before the day of separation was he 
never sorrowful 1 did he never by tears or silence 
reveal the secret of his soul 1 

Rhodope. I was too infantine to perceive or 
imagine his intention. The night before I be- 
came the slave of Xanthus, he sat on the edge of 
my^bed. I pretended to be asleep: he moved 
away silently and softly. I saw him collect in the 
hollow of his hand the crumbs I had wasted on 
the^^oor, and then eat them, and then look if any 
were remaining. I thought he did so out of 
fondness for me, remembering that, even before 
the famine, he had often swept up off the table 
the bread I had broken^ and had made me put it 


between his lips. I would not dissemble very 
long, but said, 

» " Come, now you have wakened me, yon must 
sing me asleep again, as you did when I was 
little.”- 

He smiled faintly at this, and, after some delay, 
when he had walked up and down the chamber, 
thus began : 

" I will sing to thee one song more, my wake- 
ful Rhodope ! my chirping bird ! «jover Vhom is 
no mother’s wing ! That it may lull thee asleep, 
I will celebrate no longer, as in the days of wine 
and plenteousness, the glory of Mars, guiding in 
their invisibly rapid onset the dappled steeds of 
Rhsssus. What hast thou to do, my little one, 
with arrows tired of clustering in the quiver? 
How much quieter is Ihy pallet than the tents 
which whitened the plain of Simbis 1, What 
knowest thou about the river Eurotas? Wlmt 
knowest thou about its ancient palace, once trod- 
den by assembled Gods, and then polluted by the 
Phrygian? What knowest thou of perfidious 
men or of sanguinary’ deeds ? 

“ Pardon me,' 0 goddess who presidest in 
Cythera ! I am not irreverent to thee, but ever 
grateful. May she upon whose brow I lay my 
hand, praise and bless thee for evermore ! 

" Ah yes ! continue to hold up above the cover- 
let those fresh and rosy palms claspt together : 
her benefits have descended on thy beauteous 
head, my child ! The Fates also have sung, beyond 
thy hearing, of pleasanter scenes than snow-fed 
Hebrus; of more than dim grottoes and sky- 
bright waters. Even now a low murmur swells 
upward to my ear : and not from the spindle 
comes the sound, but from those who sing slowly 
over it, bending all three , their tremulous heads 
together. I wish thou couldst hear it; for seldom 
are their voices so sweet. Thy pillow intercepts 
the song perhaps : lie down again, lie down... my 
Rhodope ! I will repeat what they are saying : 

* Happier shalt thou be, nor less glorious, than 
even she, the truly beloved, for whose return to 
the distaff and the lyre the portals of Tsenarus 
flew open. In the woody dells of Ismarus, and 
when she bathed among the swans of Strymon, 
the Nymphs called her Eurydice. Thou shalt 
behold that fairest and that fondest one hereafter. 
But first thou must go unto the land of the lotos, 
where famine never cometh, and where alone the 
works of man are immortal.’ 

** 0 my child ! the undeceiving Fates have 
uttered this. Other Powers have visited me, and 
have strengthened my heart with dreams and 
visions. We shall meet again, my Rhodope ! :a 
shady groves and verdant meadows, and we shall 
sit by the side of Ihiose who loved us.” 

He was rising : I threw my arms about his 
neck, and, before I would let him go, I made him 
promise to place me, not by the side, but between 
them : for I thought of her who had left us. At 
that time there were but two, 0 .dSsop. 

You ponder: you are about to reprove my 
assurance in having thus repeated my own praises. 
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i would liave omitted some of the words, ouly that 
it might have disturbed the measure and cadences, 
and have put me out. They are the very words 
my dearest father sang ; and they are the last : 
yet shame upon me ! the nurse (the same who 
stood listening' near, who attended me into this 
country) could remember them more j>erfectly : it 
is from her I have learnt them since : she often 
sings them, even by herself. 

JSsop, So shall others. There is much both in 
them and in thee to render them memorable. 

Modope, Who flatters now? 
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^top. Flattery often runs beyond Truth, in a 
huny to embrace her ; but not here. The dullest 
of mortals, seeing and hearing thee, could never 
misinterpret the prophecy of the Fates. 

If, turning back, I could overpass the vale of 
years, and could stiind on the mountain-top, and 
could look again far before me at the bright 
ascending morn, we would enjoy the prospect to- 
gether ; we M^ould walk along the summit hand in 
hand, 0 Rhodope, and we would only sigh at lost 
when we found ourselves below with others. 


ROMILLY AND 

Romilly, Indeed, sir, I can not but suspect that 
the agitation of this question on the abolition of 
the slave-trade, is countenanced by Mr. Pitt chiefly 
to divert the attention of the people from crying 
grievances nearer home. Our paupers are increas- 
ing daily both in number and in WTetchedness ; 
our workhouses, our hospitals, and our jails, are 
crowded and overflowing ; our manufactories arc 
almost as stifling as slave-ships, and more immoral ; 
apprentices, milliners, dressmakers, work through- 
out the greater part of the night, and, at last dis- 
abled by toil, take the sorrowful refuge of the 
street. After so many have coldly repeated that 
vice lead.s to misery, is there no generous man 
who will proclaim aloud that misery leads to 
vice'i We all see it every day: we warn the 
^vretchod too late : we are afraid of warning the 
affluent too soon : we are prodigal of reproaches 
that make the crushed heart bleed afresh: ■we 
think it indecorous to approach the obdurate one, 
and unsafe to touch il^. . barbarous and dastardly 
as we are. 

WUherforce. Postponing all these considera- 
tions, not immediately applicable to the subject 
on ■wiiich, Mr. Romilly, I have taken the liberty to 
knock at your door, 1 must assure you that my 
friend Mr. Pitt is not only the most unbending 
and unchanging, but also the most sincere man 
living. 

Romilly. It is happy when we can think so of 
any, especially of one in power. 

WUherforce. Do you doubt it ? 

RomiUy. I never oppose, without reluctance, 
opinion to sentiment ; or, when I can help it, a 
bad opinion to a good one. 

WUherforce. O ! if you knew him as 1 do ! 

Romilly. The thing is impossible. 

WiWerforce. Why so ? I should be proud to 
in<»roduce you. 

Romilly. The pride would rest entirely apart 
from me. It may be that coaiHe metals are less 
flexible than finer ; certain it is that they do not 
well cohere. 

WUherforce. But on this occasion you invariably 
vote together. 

RomiUy. In the House of Commons. 

WUherforce, It is there wc must draw up our 
forces. 


WILBERFORCE. 

Romilly. Do you never doubt, however slightly, 
and only on one occasion, the fidelity of your 
leader ? • 

WUherforce. Leader ! Mr. Romilly I leader ! 
Humble as I am, the humblest indeed of that 
august assemblj^ on this question, on this alone 
perhaps, yes, certainly on this alone, I am acknow- 
ledged, universally acknowledged, I know too well 
how unworthily, yet I do know, and God has 
given me strength and grace to declare it before 
men, that I, the weakest of his creatures, there am 
leader. It is I, a band of withy, who bind giants: 
it is I who keep together on this ground the two 
rival parties : it is I, a potter’s vessel, who hold 
out across the Atlantic the cup of freedom and of 
fellowship. 

Romilly. Certainly you have seconded with ad- 
mirable zeal the indefatigable Clarkson. Those 
who run with spirit and celerity have no breath 
for words : the whole is expended in action. 

WUherforce. Just so with me. However, I can 
spare a speech of a few hours every session, in ex- 
pounding the vexations and evils of slavery, and 
in showing how opp^^site it is to Christianity. 

RomiUy. I am almost a believer in that doctrine. 

WUherforce. Almost? 

RojnUly. I should be entirely, if many of the 
most orthodox men in both Houses, including a 
great part of the bishops, had been assenters. 

WUherforce. Are they not? 

Romilly. Apparently no. Otherwise they would 
never be absent when the question is discussed, 
nor would they absUin from a petition to the 
Crown, that a practice so dangerous to salvation, 
so certain to bttng down a cur.se on the countiy, 
be, with all expedient speed, abolished. 

WUherforce. It is unnecc.ssary for me to defend 
the conduct of my Right Reverend friends ; men 
of such piety as no other country hath exhibited; 
but permit me to remark, Mr. Romilly, that you 
yourself betray a lukewarmness in the cause, when 
you talk of expedient speed. Expedient indeed ! 
Gracious Jesu ! Ought such a crime to be tole- 
rated for one hour ? Are there no lightningi in 
heaven . . 

Romilly. Probably there are : there were last 
summer. But 1 would rather see them purifying 
the air than scorching the earth before me. My 
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good lCr« Wilberforoe ! abstain^ I beseech you, 
ftam g aplteies of eloquence in which Mri Sheridan 
and Jdr, I%t excell you, especially when it is late 
In the evei^g: at that season such men are 
nsualty the most pious. The lightnings of heaven 
Ihll as frequently on granaries as on slave-ships. 
It is better at all times to abstain from expostu- 
lating with God; and more especially on the 
righteousness of his judgments and the delay of 
his vengeance. 

Witherforce. Mr. Eomilly! Mr. Bomilly! the 
royal psalmist . . . 

JtomiUy, Was too often like other royal per- 
sonages, and, with much power of doing evil, was 
desirous of much more.* Whenever we are con- 
scious of such propensities, it would be wiser and 
more religious to implore of God to pardon than 
to promote them. 

Wilherforce, We must bow to authority in all 
things. 

Jtomilly. So wc hear : but we may be so much 
in the habit of bowing as at la&t to be unable to 
stand upright. Before we begin at all, it is useful 
to inquire what is authority. We are accustomed 
to mistake place and power for it. Now the Devil, 
on this earth at least, possesses as much power as 
the Deity, and more place. Unless he did, we tell 
a manifest lie in every prayer and supplication. 
For we declare that wo are, and always have been, 
miserable sinners, and that there is no truth in us. 

Wiibejforce. Ah, my dear sir! you are no 
theologian, I see. Some of us, by the blessing of 
God, are under grace ; and, once under grace, we 
are safe. But it is not on this business I visit 
you. Here we may differ ; but on the Abolition 
we think alike. 

Romilly. 1 am not quite sure of thf t. 

WilbeTforce. Indeed ! Then, pray, my dear sir, 
correct your judgment. 

BomiUy. I have been doing it, to the best of my 
ability, all my life. 

Wilherforce. If you had only clung to the Cross, 
vou would have been sure and stedfast froin^your 
very childhood. 

Romilly. Alas ! I see but one cross remaining 
on earth, and it is that of the unrepentant thief. 
What thousands of the most venomous wasps and 
hornets swarm about it, and fight for its putre- 
•cencies ! The blessed one was pulled down long 
ago, indeed soon after its erection, in the scuffle 
of those who would sell the splinters. Great 
fortunes are daily made by it, and it maintains 
as many clerks and treasurers as the South-sea. 
The money-changers in the Temple of old did 
at least give change : ours bag the money and 
say call to-morrow. 

Wilherforce, Unholy as the gains may be, we 
must not meddle with vested rights and ancient 
institutions. 

J^smiUy. Then, worthy Mr. Wilherforce, let 
slavery continue; for certainly no institution is 
more ancient. In this also am 1 to correct my 
Judgment 1 

WUbmforoe. The fact is too true. You were 


erroneous there only wh^ you dipiii:^ ffrova 
me on that subject, which I had examined atteii^ 
.tively and minutely, 

RomiUy, Namely, the Abolition. 

Wilherforce. Exactly so. 

Romilly. The clearers of ground in the fbreste 
of America clear first the places round about the 
homestead. On this principle I would begin to 
emancipate and enlighten the suffering labourers 
in my own vicinity. Look at the^draught-horses 
now passing under the window. The first quar- 
ter of their lives was given to their growth : 
plentiful food came before painful service. They 
arc ignorant of our vices, insensible of our affbe- 
tions : ease is all in all to them ; and while they 
want it most, and while it is most profitable or 
promissoiy to the master, they eqjoy it. 

Wilherforce. We then put blinkers before their 
eyes, that nothing may make them swerve on 
the road. Here is another act of humanity. 

Romilly. If you attempt to put blinkers be- 
fore the intellectual eye, you only increase its 
obliquity. Give as much clear-sightedness as 
possible, give re.*'sonable leisure, or you nf ver will 
conciliate affection to your institutions. InBict on 
men the labour and privations of brutes, and you 
impress on ^ them the brutal character: render 
them rationally happy, and they are already on 
the highway to heaven. No man rationally happy 
will barter the possession he enjoys for the most 
brilliant theory: but the unhappy will dream of 
daggers until he clutches them. If your friend 
Mr. Pitt wishes to retard the revolutionary^ move- 
ment, he will not attempt to put the fetter on the 
white man while you are taking it off the black : 
he will not bring forward a flogged soldiery to 
confront an enthusiastical^one : he will not dis- 
play to the vigorous son’s of starving yeomen 
the sight of twenty farm-houses rising up from 
the ruins of one chdteau. Peace is easier to retain 
than to recall. ^ 

Wilherforce. Well, Mr. Romilly! we are depart- 
ing a little from the object of my visit : and, if 
we continue to digress, I am afraid you may not 
be so entirely at leisure to hear me repeat the 
speech I have prepared on the Abolition. Your 
room appears to be well adapted to my voice. 

Romilly. Already I have had the benefit of 
your observations the three last sessions. 

Wilherforce. You will hear me again, I confi- 
dently hope, with the same pleasure in a very 
crowded House. 

RomiUy. You represent a Riding in the county 
of York. 

Wilherforce. I have that honour. 

Romilly. To represent a county is not in Itself 
an honour; but iv ofiers opportunities of earning 
many. Inform your constituents that the slavery 
in the West Indies is less cruel and pernicious 
than the slavery in their own parishes : that the 
condition of the Black is better on the whole 
than the condition of the pauper in England, 
and that his children are incomparably more 
comfortable and happy. 



BOHILLt AND 
Lord of iiier<7! do I hw this 

liNwii a philan^ 

, MomiUy, I venture to assert, you do, however 
deficient 1 may be in the means of showing it. 
Ton might, in any Session of Parliament, obtain 
a minority of votes in favour of a Bill to diminish 
‘the hours of a child’s labour in factories. Evei^ 
country gentleman, every peer, would vote that 
none under his eighth year should be incarcerated 
in , 

WUber/orce. b Sir! is such a word applicable] 
BomiUy. Precisely: although a pesthouse is 
usually the appellation of that building which ex- 
cludes the malady and receives the endangered. 
Prom eight years to twelve, I would prohibit a 
longer daily work than of six hours, with two 
hours between each three, for food and exercise. 
After the twelfth year the sexes should not be 
confounded. 

WHbefforce. The first regulation would create 
much discontent among our wealthiest supporters ; 
and even the parents would object to them. 

Bomilly, Two signal and sorrowfal truths 1 
There ar^also two additional. T|jey who feel the 
least foP others feel the most for themselves : and 
the parents who waste away their own strength in 
gin-shops are ready to waste their children’s in 
factories. If our inconsiderate war and our pro- 
digal expenditure permitted the exercise of policy, 
we should bethink ourselves that manly hearts 
and sound bodies are the support of states, not 
creaking looms nor over-pressed cotton-bags in 
human shape. We have no right to break down 
the sinews of the rising generatien : we have no 
right to devote the children of the poor either to 
Belial or to Moloch. I do care about the Bla<;ks; 
I do care greatly and anxiously about them ; 
but I would rather thSt slavery should exist for 
seven centuries longer in the West Indies, than 
for seven years longer in Lancashire and York- 
shire. If there be any sincerity in the heart of 
Mr. Pitt, why does he not order his dependents in 
both Houses (and nearly all arc his dependents in 
both alike) to vote for your motion ] 

Wilberforce. He wishes us well : 'but he is 
aware that a compensation must be made to the 
masters of the slaves; and ho has not money 
for it. 

BomiUy. Whose fault is that ] .He always has 
found money enough for extending the miseries 
of other nations and the corruption of his own. 
By his extravagance and the excess of taxation 
he is leading to that catastrophe which he avowed 
it was his object to prevent. 
j^ilberforee. God forbid ! 
lR<milly, God has forbidden ; but he does not 
mind that. • 

WUherforce, You force me to say, Mr, Romilly, 
what 1 hope you will not think a personality. The 
French Revolution was brougllt about in great 
measure by the gentlemen of your profession, 
RomUly. The people were reigidered so extremely 
poor by the imposts, that there were few litiga- 
Uons in the courts of law. Hence the lawyers, 
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who starved others until now, began to be starved 
in turn, and incited the people to revolution, that 
there might be crime and change of property. 
l*England has now taken the sins of the world upon 
her, and pays for all. 

Witberforoe. Awful expression I Let us return 
to the Blacks. It is calculated that twenty mil- 
lions are requisite to indemnify the slave-holders.. 

JRomiUy. Do you wonder then that he is 
evasive] 

WUberforce. I should wonder if a man of his 
integrity were so upon any occasion. But he has 
frankly told me that he does not see clearly at 
whg,t time the measure may be expedient. 

RmnUly, Everything can be calculated, except 
the hour for the abolition of injustice. It is not 
always in our power to retrace our steps when we 
have committed it. Nay, sometimes is it requisite 
not only tq go on with it, but even to add fresh. 
We waged a most unnecessary, a most impolitic, 
a most unjust war against France. Nothing 
else could have ^mited her people : nothing else 
could have endangered or have interrupted our com- 
merce. Having taken the American islands from 
our enemy, we should have exported from them 
the younger slaves into our own, taking care that 
the number of females be proportional to the num- 
ber of males. We should have granted our pro- 
tection to Brazil and Cuba, on condition that the 
traffic in African slaves immediately cease, and that 
everyone belonging to Spaniard or Portuguese, 
who had served fourteen years, should be free. 
Unhappily we ourselves can do little more at 
present for our own, without a grievous injustice 
to a large body of our fellow-subjects. Wc can 
however place adequate power in the hands of 
the <j^.vil andjnilitary governors, authorising them 
to grant any slave his freedom who shall be proved 
to have been cruelly treated by his master. What 
a curse is it upon eis, that at present we nei- 
ther can make peace nor abolish slavery! Wc 
can decree, and we ought instantly, that the 
importation and sale of slaves do cease at this 
very Four throughout the world. We can decree, 
and we ought instantly, that husband and wife be 
united, and separated no more. We can decree, 
and ought instantly, that children fromi seven to 
ten years of age be instructed one hour daily. 
But, as things are now constituted, 1 think I have 
no right to deprive a proprietor of his property, 
unless he has forfeited it by a violation of law. 
To repay me for my protection, and for granting 
him a monopoly during the war, I would stipulate 
with him, that whoever had served him fourteen 
years should be emancipated. He should also bo 
obliged to maintain as many females as males, or 
nearly, and to set apart a plot of ground for every 
emancipated slave, enough for his support, on 
lease for life, at such a rent as those deputed 
by the governor may think reasonable. The 
proposition of granting twenty, or ten, or five 
millions to cariy into execution the abolition of 
slavery, by way of indemnity to the slave-holders, 
is absurd. Abolish all duties of importation and 
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exportation; that will be sufficient The abo- cruelty and rapine, it ’teniunates in pover^and 
litibn of the slave-trade is greatly more import- oppression. Our bishops, who pray for au^ess in 
ant than the abolition of slavery in our islands^ it, are much bolder men than our soldiers who 
The traffic can be terminated at once ; the servi- engage in it bayonet to baj'onet For the soldier 
tude but gradually. It is in politics as in diet fights only against man, and under the command 
They who have committed excesses can not be- of man : the bishop fights a^inst the command 
come quite temperate at the first perception of of God, and against God himself. Every hand 
their perilous situation. The consequences of a lifted up in prayer for homicide, strikes him in 
sudden change might be fatal. the face. 

Wilbtrforce, Religion teaches us that we should WHberforce. Mr. Romilly ! I ^^ntertain a due 
consent to no truce with Sin. respect for you, as being eminent in your pro- 

Romilly. We should enter into no engagements fession, a member of Parliament, a virtuous and 
with her : but the union is easier than the divorce. (I hope) a religious man : you would however rise 
There are materials which, being warped, are^ot higher in my estimation if you reverenced your 


to be set right again by a stroke of the hammer, 
but by temperance and time. Our system of 
slavery is in this condition. We have done wrong 
with impunity; we can not witli impunity do 
right. We wound the state in stripping the in- 
dividual. 

WUherforce. I would not sjjrip him ; I would 
grant him a fair and full indemnity. 

Romilly. What! when all your property is 
mortgaged! When you are without a hope of 
redeeming it, and can hardly find wherewithal 
to pay the interest? If ever you attempt the 
undertaking, it can be only at the peace. 

Wilberforce. I am sorry to find you so de- 
spondent. 

Romilly. I am more despondent than 1 have 
yet appeared to be. 

Wilberforce. With what reason? 

Romilly. Hostilities having ceased, the people 
will be clamorous for the removal of many taxes ; 
and some of the most productive will be remitted 
the first. In my opinion, unwise as was th^ war, 
and entered into for the gratification of an old 
madman, who never knew the difference between 
a battle and a review, and who chuckled at the 
idea of his subjects being peppered when they were 
shot; a war conducted by grasping men, out- 
rageous at the extortion of their compliance; and 
at the alternative that either their places or their 
principles must be surrendered ; we nevertheless 
ought to discharge the debt we contracted, and 
not to leave the burden for our children. If our 
affairs are as ill conducted in peace as they are in 
war, it is greatly to be feaicd that we may injure 
the colonist more than we benefit the slave. We 
may even carry our imprudence so far as to restore 
to our enemies the lands we have conquered from 
them, cultivated by blacks. 

Wdherforce. Impossible. Mr. Pitt has declared 
that peace is never to be signed without indem- 
nity for the past, and security for the future. 
These are his very words. 

RomiUy. Not as a politician, but as an arith- 
metician, he knew when he uttered these words 
that they never could be accomplished. War 
isf alike the parent and the child of evil. It would 
surpass your ingenuity, or Mr. Pitt’s, to discover 
any whatsoever which does not arise from war, or 
follow war, or romp and revel in the midst of war. 
It begins in pride and malice, it continues in 


superiors. 

Romilly. It must be a man immeasurably above 
me, both in virtue and intellect, whom, knowing 
my own deficiency, I could revefence. Seldom 
is it that I quote a verse or a sentiment, but there 
is in a poet not very original a thought so original 
that nobody seems ever to have applied it to him- 
self or others : 

** Below the good how far ! how fur above the great !*’ 

r 

a 

Witberforce. There is only one half of it I would 
hear willingly. When men begin to think them- 
selves abov''^ the great, social order is wofully de- 
ranged. I deplore the absence of that self-abase- 
ment on which is laid the foundation of all Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Romilly. Unless we respect ourselves, our re- 
spect for superiors is prone to servility. No man 
san be thrown by another from such a height as 
Ke can throw hVmsclf from. I never haVe observed 
that a tendency toward the powerful was a suffi- 
cient check to spiritual pride : and extremely few 
have I known, or heard qf, who, tossing up their 
nostrils into the air and giving tongue that they 
have hit upon the trail to heaven, could distin- 
guish humility from baseness. Mostly thev dirty 
those they fawn on, and get kicked before they 
:ct fed. 

Wilberforce. Christianity makes allowances for 
human infirmity. 

Romilly. Christianity, as now practised by the 
highest of its professors, makes more infirmities 
han allowances. Can we believe in their belief 
vho wallow in wealth and war ? in theirs who vote 
subsidies for slaughter ? who speed the slave-ship 
with their prayers? who bind and lacerate and 
stifle the helpless wretches they call men and 
brethren? 

Wilberforce. Parliamentary steps must be taken 
before you can expect to mitigate the curses of 
war and slavery. ♦ 

Romilly. By whom first should the steps be 
taken ? Persuade the bishops, if you can, to raise 
heir voices for the double abolition. Let them 
at least unite and join you in that which, appa- 
•ently, you have most at heart. In order to effect 
t gradually, I am ready to subscribe my name to 
any society, of which the main object shall be 
he conversion of our spiritual lords to Chris- 
ianity. The waters of Jordan, which were 



EOJtlliLY AND 

Yomerlgr nsed for bleaching/serve at present no 
other purpose than the settiug of scarlet and 
purple. 

WtUbeiforce, There is danger in touching the 
altar. We may overtum the table and bruise the 
chalice in attempting any restoration of the 
struotum 

MomMy. Christianity is a plant which grows 
well from seed, but ill from cuttings : they who 
have grafted it on a wilding have sometimes suc- 
ceeded ; never they who (as we have} inoculated if 
on one cracked in the stem and oozing over with 
foul luxuriance. I do not deny that families and 
small communities have profited by secession 
from more corrupt religions : but as soon as ever 
cities and provinces have embrace d the purer 
creed, ambitious men have always been ready to 
materialize the word of God and to raise houses 
and estates upon it. 

Wilherforce, The prosperity of the labourers in 
Christ’s vineyard has excited the envy of the ill- 
disposed. 

BomiUy, What prosperity] Succesff in im- 
proving ^ti • 

WUberforce. No indeed, but their Iwnest 
earnings. 

Romilly. Did the master pay such earnings to 
those whose work was harder? or did he com- 
mand, or will, that such should bo paid on any 
future day ? 

WiJheiiiforce. I am sony, Mr. Romilly, that you 
question and quibble (pardon me the expression) 
just like those unhappy men, miscalled philoso- 
phers, who have brought down th% vengeance of 
Heaven on France, Voltaire at the head of them. 

Romilly, No indeed ; T never have sunned my- 
self on the trim and short grass bordered by the 
papered pinks and pmvdered ranunculuses of 
Voltairfc. His pertness is amusing: but I thought 
it plea8ant< r to bathe in the deep wisdom of wit 
running Up to its banks through the romantic 
scenery of Cervantes. 

WUherforce. Little better than infidelity, 

Romilly, But not, as infidelity generally is, 
sterile and flimsy. Christians themselves are all 
infidels in the sight of some other Christians ; and 
they who come nearest to them are the most ob- 
noxious. Strange interpretation of '‘Love your 
neighbour 1 *’ If there are grades of belief, there 
must also be grades of unbelief. The worst of 
mbelief is that which regrets the goodness of our 
heavenly Father, and from which there springs in 
us a desire of breaking what we can not bend, and 
of twisting wire after wire and tying knot after knot 
in bis scourge. Christianity, as 1 understand it, lies 
not in belief but in action. That servant is a 
good servant who obeys the jufit orders of his 
master ; not he who repeats his words, measures 
his stature, or traces his pedigree 1 On all occa- 
sions it is well to be a little mofk than tolerant ; 
especially when a wiser and better man than our- 
selves ^inks differently froip us. Beligious 
ndnds will find an additional reason for their 
humility, when they observe such excellent men 
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as Borromeo and F^nelon adhering to the religion 
they were bom in, amidst the discuBsions and 
cqmmotions of every land around. 

WUberforce. My opinion is, that religion should 
be mixed up in all our institutions, and that it 
not only should be a part, but the main part of 
the state. 

RomUly. I am unwilling to obtrude my senti- 
ments on this question, and even to answer any 
For I always have observed that the most religious 
men become the most impatient in the course of 
discussion, calling their opponents weak wavering 
sceptics, or obstinate reckless unbelievers. But 
since* the constitution of our country is involved 
in it, together with its present defects and future 
meliorations, 1 must declare to you my conviction 
that even the best government and the best 
religion should be kept apart in their ministries. 

In building a house, brick and lime are 
ingredients. Let the brick be imbedded in the 
lime reduced to mortar : but if you mix it in the 
composition of the-lfrick, it swells and cracks and 
falls to pieces in the kiln. 

WUberforce. That is no argument. 

Romilly.* Arguments cease to be arguments the 
moment they come home. But this, I acknow- 
ledge, is only an illustration. To detain you no 
longer, Mr. Wilberforce, I give you my promise I 
will attend at the debate, and vote with you. 
Neither of us can live long enough to see the 
Africans secure from bondage, or from the violence 
of tribe against tribe, and from the myriads of 
other calamities that precede it. Europe is semi- 
barbarous at the present hour ; and, even among 
the more civilized, one state is as suspicious of 
another as one Black is of another in the belli- 
gerents of Sei^gal and Gambia. For many years 
to come, no nation will unite with us in any work 
or project for the furtherance of our mutual well- 
being : little then can We expect that Honour, now 
totally lost sight of on the Continent, will be re- 
cognised in a character so novel as the Knight- 
errant of Humanity. 

One more remark at parting ; the only one by 
which in this business I can hope to serve you 
materially. Permit me to advise you, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, to display as small a portion of historical 
research as you possibly can, consistently with 
your eloquence and enthusiasm. 

WUberforce. Why so, Mr. Romilly? 

Romilly. Because it may counteract your bene- 
volent intentions. 

WUberforce. Nothing shall counteract them, 

♦ Parliainent has been proved In our times, and Indeed 
in most others, a slippery foundation for names, although 
a commodious one for fortunes. But Romilly went into 
public life with temperate and healthy aspirations. Pro- 
videnco, having blessed him with domestic peace, with- 
held him from political animosities. He knew that the 
sweetest fruits grow nearest the ground, and he waited f%r 
the higher to fall into his bosom, without an effort or a 
wish to seiae on them. No man whosoever in our Parlia- 
mentary history has united in more perfect accordance 
and constancy pure virtue and lofty wisdom. 
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BomiUy, Are you aware to which of our sovrans 
we must attribute the deadly curse of African 
slavery! inasmuch as our country is concerned 
in itl 

WUber/orce, Certainly to none of our justly 
revered kings can so horrible a crime be imputed! 
although the royal power, according to the limi- 
tations of our constitution, may have been insuffi- 
cient to repress it effectively. 

JiomiUy, Queen Elizabeth equipped two vessels 
for her own sole profit, in which two vessels, 
escorted by the fleet under the command of 
Hawkins, were the first unhappy Blacks inveigled 
from their shores by Englishmen, and doompd to 


end their lives in servitude., Elizabeth was ayir* 
ricious and cruel ; but a small segment of her 
heart had a brief sunshine on it, darting Obliquely. 
We are under a king notoriously more avari<^us; 
one who passes without a shudder the gibbets bis 
sign-manual has garnished ; one who sees on the 
field of the most disastrous battles, battles in 
which he ordered his people to fight bis people# 
nothing else to be regretted than the loss of horses 
and saddles, of havorsacs and^ jackets. If this 
insensate and insatiable man*^ ever hears ihat 
Queen Elizabeth was a slave-dealer, he will assert 
the inalienable rights of the Crown, and swamp 
your motion. 
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lieutenant poignaunez, mariners. 

Polverel. Mr. Pritchard, I have desired your you know my humour, my temperament, my taste. 


presence, as a gentleman ofs^reat influence and 
authority. 

Pritchard. Sir, I know not exactly in what 
manner I can be of service to crews of vessels 
which invade this island. 

Polveml. The island is in a state of insurrection. 
We come opportunely to aid the legitimate Power 
in quelling it. Among the natives there are many 
discontented, as you know. 

Pritchard. The very men who apparently ought 
to be the most contented : for they not only enjoy 
the fruits of French principles, but also of French 
manufactures, and they possess many luxuries 
which the others never heard of. 

Polverel. Is it possible 1 

Pritchard. They have displayed^ most oitenta- 
tiously and boastingly, knives, cutlasses, tobacco, 
brandy, rum, plates, dishes, mirrors, and other 
articles of furniture and luriury, which a generous 
magnanimous ally, ever devoted to their welfare, 
ever watchful over their prosperity, has munifi- 
cently bestowed. 

Polverel. Mr Pritchard ! every word y6u utter 
raises my wonder higher. We are both of us 
philanthropists : let us then, dispassionately and 
amicably, talk together on the present condition 
of these misguided people, so mysteriously de- 
luded. 

Pritchard. Our conversiition, I suspect, would 
alter but little what is predetermined. 

Polverel. Mon Dieu ! What can that bel 

Pritchard. Evidently the subjugation of the 
natives. 

Polverel. Mr. Pritchard ! your language is quite 
unintelligible to me. France never subjugates. 
She receives with open arms all nations who run 
into her bosom for protection : she endows them 
with all the blessings of peace, of civilisation, of 
industry, of the sciences, of the fine arts. 

^ 'Pritduird. Certainly no arts are finer than the 
arts they receive from that bosom of hers, at once 
80 expansive and so stringent. 

Polverel. All, Mr. Pritchard I Mr. Pritchard ! 


by intuition. I enjoy a joke, no man better. 

Pritchard. Especially such jokes, M. le Capi- 
tainc, as you jitter vivaciously from the mouth of 
your .cannon, and which play with laml^nt light 
about your cutlasses and bayonets. 

Polver^,. Wo have done witli war, totally and for 
ever done with it, France, having conquered 
the confederated world, desires only peace. Sho 
has subdued and civilised Africa. The desert 
teems with her harvests. Temples and theatres 
rise above and beyond the remotest tent of Moor 
and Arab. The conquerors of Spain implore the 
pardon of Frrmcc. The camel bends his arched 
neck and falls on his fiat knees, supplicating the 
children of mothers from our beautiful country, 
to mount the protuberance which provident 
Nature framed exprcsslj for the purpose, and to 
alight from it in the astonished streets of Tim- 
buctoo. We swear he shall alight in safety. Yea, 
we swear it, Mr. Pritchard ! IT 

Pritchard. You have sworn many things, M. le 
Capitaine, some of which were very soon counter- 
sworn, and others are unaccomplished: but in 
this, impracticable as it appears to me, I heartily 
wish you success. 

Polverel. Consider it as done, completely, irre- 
versibly. 

Pritchard. Population is increasing rapidly 
both in France and England : industry should 
increase proportionally. By conciliating and 
humanising the various tribes in Africa, you en- 
large the field of commerce, in which the most 
industrious and the most honest will ultimately 
be the most successful. It might be offensive to 
you if, in. addition to this, I mention to you the 
blessings of religion. 

Polverel. Not at all, not at all. I have given 
proofs already gbhat I can endure very dark re- 
flections, and (tin make very large allowanoes. 
Our soldiers will relieve the poor devils of Maho- 
metans from the grievous sin of polygamy. If 
anyone of them is rich enough to keep a couple of 
wives or concubines, he is also rich enough to 
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]t«ep a confefisor, who will relax a little the bonds 
of Sa^ for him, and carry a link or two of the 
chain on^is own shoulders. Seriously, for at 
bottom I am a true believer and a good catholic, 
we must establish the mass both there and here, 
fouice has recovered her fine old attitude, and 
can endure no longer the curse of irreligion. Asia 
now lies at her feet, but intermediately the Pacific 
Ooean. It shall roll its vast waves before her with 
due submission, an|^ everyone of them shall reflect 
her tricolor. 

PrUchard, Sir, you promised that we should 
converse together amicably, and that neither of 
us, in the course of our discussion, should give or 
take offence. 

PolvereL A Frenchman’s word was never vio- 
lated ; a grain of dust never could lie upon his 
honour. 

Pritchard (aside). Certainly not without the 
cramp, if dust could catch it. 

PolvereL I perceive your mute acknowledgment. 
Speak then freely. 

'Pritchard, How happens it, M. le Csl>italne, 
that haviim. subdued such restless md powerful 
tribes, ana thereby possessing such extensive .ter- 
ritories, so fertile, so secure, so near home, you 
covet what can bring you no glory an4 no ad- 
vantage 1 

PolvereL The honour of France demands it. 

Pritchard, You promised you would retire 
from Barbary when you had avenged the insults 
you complained of ; and Europe believed you. 

PolvereL The more fool Europe. 

Pritchard. And the more what Frtince 1 

PolvereL No remarks on France, sir ! She is 
never to be questioned. Reasons of state, let me 
tell you, are above all other reasons, as the sword 
is the apex of the law. We often see after a few 
steps what we never saw until those steps were 
taken. Thus my country sees the necessity of 
retainin^^her conquests in Barbary. England is 
reconciled to what she could not prevent nor 
resist. 

Pritchard. She destroyed those batteries which 
you occupied. 

PolvereL Exactly so. She is always so com- 
plaisant as to pave the way for us, either with her 
iron or her gold. She has in some measure done 
it here; but neglecting to support legitimate 
power, the task devolves on us of protecting the 
queen from the violence and artifice of her ene- 
mies. We ofier the Entente Cordiale to Queen 
Pomare as we offered it to Queen Victoria. The 
one is unsuspicious ; the other would be if evil 
eounoellors were removed from about her. I have 
difficulties to surmount, if indeed, where French- 
men ore, difficulties can be. t 

Pritchard, Certainly there are fewer impedi- 
ments and restrictions in their way than in the 
way of any other men upon earth. * 

Poherel, Bravo ! M. Pritchard I I love an 
i^ightened and unprejudiced nqan, rarely found 
ever) among your countrymen. 

Pritchard. We have indeed our prejudices: 


and although we are perhaps more free in general 
from suspicion than might be expected in a nation 
so ^ calm and contemplative, yet, if armed men 
landed in England, and demanded terms and 
conditions, and on protecting those who refused 
their protection, we should suspect a hostile dis- 
position. 

PolvereL On this remark of yours, M. Prit- 
chard, I declare to you, as a man who have studied 
my profession in all its parts, and who am far from 
ignorant of England and of her present means of 
defence, we could at any time land twenty thou- 
sand men upon her shores, and as many on the 
coast of Irel^d. 

Pritchard. Nelson saw this before steamers 
were invented : and the most intelligent and far- 
sighted of our engineers. General Birch, has re- 
cently warned the nation of its danger. Wooden 
heads still reverberate the sound of our wooden 
walls : we want these : but we also want such as 
render France secure on every coast. Beside 
which, we require fr^trong central fortress, not 
indeed so extensive as those of Paris, but capable 
of protecting a large body of troops in readiness 
for any quarter of the island. Birmingham, which 
may be considered as our grand arsenal and 
foundry, is unfit : but Warwick, united to it by 
canals and railway, is so situatqd that all access 
to the town may be inundated by three or four 
brooks, and the river and an artificial piece of 
water, broad and deep, render it a place admirably 
suited for an entrenched camp. 

Polvan'el. You talk, M. Pritchard, of places 
which may hereafter be defended, but which at 
present are without defence. Our generosity alone 
has spared you. 

PritGwbrd. Qpubtless, the King of the French, 
so prompt to gratify the humour of his Parisians 
for hostilities with us, which this wanton aggres- 
sion fully proves, wouhl have invaded Ireland, 
were it not for the certainty of insurrection in 
various parts of his own kingdom. All the libe- 
rals and robbers and rabble are republicans : half 
the poorer tradesmen and ignorant peasants are 
royalists, in favour of the ejected dynasty. 

PolvereL Insurrection indeed ! Do you English- 
men talk of insurrection 1 you whose whole army 
is wanted, and would be insufficient, to keep it 
down in Ireland. 

Pritchard, It must be acknowledged that all 
the atrocities of Prance are fewer and lighter and 
more intermittent than ours in Ireland. In that 
country, not one in eight is of the religion whose 
priesthood all are equally bound to maintain. 
And to maintain in what manner ! Far more 
sumptuously than the favourites of the Pope are 
maintained in Italy. I could mention ten bishop- 
rics in the Papal and Neapolitan states, of 
which the united emoluments fall short of a single 
protestant one in Ireland. The least reformed 
church is our reformed church. But I see nA 
how one injustice can authorise another in another 
country. We refuse to the Irish what we granted 
to the Scotch. And we arc in danger of losing 
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Ireland in our first war, whatever may be our 
enemy. The people are justly exasperated against 
us: and they will throw up many advantages 
rather than continue in the endurance of an 
indignity. 

Folverel, I am charmed at hearing a man speak 
so reasonably, especially an Englishman: for I 
rcKpect and esteem you in such a degree that 
I would rather have the pleasure of fighting you 
than any other people upon earth. 

Pritchard. I am apprehensive the pleasure you 
anticipate is not remote. For certainly, ill able 
SIS we are at present to cope with any enemy, the 
people of England will never bear your interfer- 
ence with a nation they always have protected, 
Sind have taught the advantages of peace, com- 
merce, morality, and religion. 

Polverd. Religion 1 Never shall the poor 
Tahitians lose that blessing by any interference 
or any negligence of ours. I have brought over 
with me a few gentlemen of the Company of Jesus. 

Pritchard. In these latfli* ages the company 
kept by the blessed Jesus, much against his will, 
SIS when he was among the scourgers and between 
the thieves, is a very different sort of compsiny 
from what he was accustomed to meet by the Sea 
of Galilee and at the Mount of Olives. 

Polverel. Between ourselves, they are sad dogs. 
If ever we land, which is possible, I fear my sailors 
and they will speedily come to blows about certain 
articles of the first necessity : and the Jesuits are 
the least likely to be the sufferers. 

PritcJaird. It is not because I am a missionary, 
and profess a doctrine widely different from theirs, 
that I adjure you to abstain from giving any 
countenance to the turbulent and the traitorous. 
It is already well knowm at whose *nstigatl'on they 
became so ; and not only the English, but also 
the Americans, will promulgate the disgraceful 
fact. If war ^which GodYorbid !) is to rage again 
between the two nations which alone could impose 
eternal peace on the 'world, let it never spring 
from wanton insolence, but rather frpm some 
great motive, which must display to future gene- 
rations how much less potent, in the wisest of 
rulers, is reason than resentment and ambition. 
We have been fighting seven hundred years,nearly 
eight hundred, and have lately breathed longer 
between the rounds than we ever breathed before; 
we have time and room to consider how little has 
cither party gained, and how much both have 
suflTerod. 

l^olverel. M. Pritchard ! I really beg your par- 
don : I ya'wned quite involuntarily, I do assure 
you. 

Pritchard. What afiQicts me most, is the cer- 
tainty that my countrymen 'will be confirmed in 
their old prejudices and antipathies, by this ag- 
gression in the season of profound peace, and that 
^hey will call it treachery. 

Polverel. The ignorant call that treacheiy which 
the wiser call policy and decision. 

Pritchard. And by what name do the virtuous 
«ill it. 


Polverel. I carry no dictionary in my pockei. 
We can discourse more intelligibly on the condi* 
tion of Ireland. 

Parbleu ! I believe there neither is nor ever was 
anything similar in any other country under the 
sun. We must invade Ireland ; I see we must 
My ship is in readiness to sail into the bay of 
Dublin : my brave crew has already planted the 
tricolor on the castle-walls. I see the Atlantic;, 
the Pacific, California, China: India. We have 
been too merciful, M. Pritchard! we have been too 
merciful to you ; but wc must correct that error. 

Pritchard. It is a foible, sir, in you, of which 
few beside yourselves have complained. If others 
had shown as little of it, 1 should not at this 
moment have had the honour of conversing with 
you on the protectorate of Tahiti. 

Polverel. We fear and respect no power that 
omits its opportunity of crushing an enemy. You 
have omitted this, and more. America and France, 
justly proud of free institutions, have each its 
KaJ,ioncd Ovards. Where are yours ] You ought 
to hav<^'’in England at least two hundred thousand 
of them, beside forty thousand artiUejymen and 
engineers; and in Ireland half the number. If 
there is in England any class of men which appre- 
hends t>iC danger of such an institution, you must 
instjintly annihilate that class, or submit to anni- 
hilation. Have you any reply for this ? 

Pritchard. I wish I had. More temperate men 
than yourself entertain the same opinion. You 
happen to be governed at the present time by the 
wisest king that ever reigned over you, or per- 
haps over an*}^ people ; bis wisdom would render 
him pacific, if his power and popularity consented. 
But our negligence is a temptation to him. There 
arc many who would nj>t tear a straw-bonnet ofiT 
the head of a girl wide awake, yet would draw a 
diamond-ring from the finger if they caught her 
unprotected and fast asleep. We must jprtify all 
our ports and roadsteads in both islfuids. To 
conciliate popularity, every minister is ready 
to abolish a tax. We should never have abolished 
one : on the contrary we should have quoted the 
authority of Nelson on the dangers we have 
escaped, and on the necessity of guarding against 
them for the future. My own opinion is, that a 
less sum than twenty millions of pounds sterling 
would be inadequate. But in twenty weeks of 
the last war we expended as much : we may now 
disburse more leisurely. 

Polverel. Wc shall at all times be a match for 
you. 

Pritchard. As a minister of religion, and an 
advocate for whatever tends to promote thec^ inte- 
rests of humanity, of which things peace is the 
first, I can not^but regret this commencement of 
hostilities, so unworthy in its object, even if the 
object be ultimately attained. 

Polverel. Sir, after such strong language, «o 
derogatory to the dignity of France, I must in- 
fonu you that I .merely sent for you in order to 
Jet you know that I am not ignorant of your 
designs. 
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Ffitdhard, You have greatly the advantage over 
me, M. le Oapitaine, I remain in profound igno- 
rance of yours, if you intend no aggression. 

Polvei^. I come by order of his Mjyesty the 
king of the French to protect the queen and 
people of Tahiti, from rebels, incendiaries, and 
fhnaticB. 

Pritchard, Namely, those who have risen in all 
quarters of the island to escape from the protection 
you offer. • 

Polverd, At your instigation. 

Pritchard, It required no instigation from me, 
or from any other man, native or stranger. For 
many years, indeed ever since we discovered the 
country they inhabit, they have lived peaceably 
and happily, subject to no foreign laws or con- 
troul. Under the guidance of disinterested men, 
men contented with laborious poverty, they have 
abandoned their ancient superstitions, immoral 
and sanguinary, and have listened to the promises 
of the Gospel. 

Polverel. It is now their duty to listen to ours, 
more positive and immediate. We have nothing 
to do with ftespel or with missionaries : we come 
to liberate a people crushed by your avarice. 

Pritchard, Of what have we ever deprived 
theml what taxes, what concessions, wUat obe- 
dience, have we ever exacted! They nevei' fought 
against us, never fled from us, never complained 
of us. 

Polverel, How dared they 1 

Pritchard, Yet they dare attack men so much 
braver. 

Polverel, M. Pritchard 1 I perceiv^ you are a 
person of impartiality and discernment. You 
bestow on us unreservedly the character we claim 
and merit. The rabble is |iot to be consulted in 
aflfeirs of state : and the rabble alone is in insur- 
rection against us. 

I did imagine, sir, that the word 
rahble haa no longer a place in the French lan- 
guage. 

Polverel: It never had for the French. But 
these wretches must be taught obedience to the 
laws. 

Pritchard, What laws ? 

[Dee Mitraillee enter8,'\ 

Polverel, Permit me to present to you M. le 
Oapitaine Des Mitrailles, and to take my leave. 

Dee Mitrailles. On my entrance you were ask- 
ing what laws the people of Tahiti are to obey : 
the answer is easy and simple : ours, and no 
other. 

PrUdhord, The answer is easier than the 
execution. 

[Des Mitrailles, clenching his fist^ 

Pritchard, I am a man of peace, 1^. le Oapitaine, 
and a servant of God. But if any impertinent 
arrogant outrageous aggressor should strike me, 

I might peradventure wipe the dust off the wall 
with his whiskers: so t^e care. King Louis- 
Philippe, I imagine, issued no orders to bestow on 
so humble an individual as myself an earnest of 
his Protectorate by a blow in the &ce, which is a 


ceremonial he reserves for the defenceless, in 
order to establish the glory of his navy. You 
begin it with a priest, and (no doubt) you Mill 
end it with a woman. 

Des Mitrailles. If that abominable hag Pomare • 
were present at this instant, I would strike her 
to the earth, were it only to irritate the English. 

Pritchard, You would succeed in both exploits. 
Our queen must be enamoured of your king’s 
gallantry, when she hears that his officers have 
executed his commission so delicately. 

Des Mitrailles. The queen Pomare has con- 
cealed herself. 

Pritchard. How! Prom the Protectorate she 
solicited so earnestly ! 

Des Mitrailles. Find her : bring her in : or 
expect the confiscation of your property, and a 
prison. 

Pritchard. Find her ! bring her in ! I am no 
bloodhound. 

Des Mitrailles. Unless she comes forward and 
acknowledges our PJ^lectorate, I dethrone her 
in the name of Louis Philippe, king of the 
French. 

Pi^/Ujhard. Europe may not see with tranquillity 
the^execution of such violence. 

Des Mitrailles, We have a long account to settle 
with Europe, and our quarrel must commence 
with her Paymaster-general. 

Pritchard. I hope he does not reside in Tahiti. 

Des Mitrailles. You understand me better. 

Pritchard. Until now there has been little dis- 
cord in the island, no insurrection and murder. 
He who first brings war into any country will be 
remembered and execrated by all others to the 
end of time. Can Englishmen believe that a king 
who hat& seen so much suflering, and hath en- 
dured so much himself, will ever enjoy a phantom 
of power rising up over blood and carnage ! This 
happy people want protdbtion against no enemy. 
Our mariners discovered their island, and have 
continued to live among them not as masters, or 
what you pall protectors, but simply as instructors. 
We do not even exercise the right which is 
usually conceded to discoverers ; we are unwilling 
to receive, and more unwilling to exact, submis- 
sion. Improbable then is it that we should let 
another, under any pretext, usurp it. 

Des Mitrailles. We are aware of that senti- 
ment ; otherwise my frigate would not have sailed 
at present to the South Sea. I shall act according 
to my orders. 

Pritchard. Consider, sir, the re.«ipon8ibility. 
What is now occurring in this obscure little island, . 
may agitate the minds of the most powerful in 
the present age, and of the most intellectual in the 
future. What were once the events of the day are 
become the events of all days. Historians and 
orators of the first order have founded their fame 
on what at the beginning raised only a little dust^ 
round the market-place. 

Des MitraiUes. You have the presumption and 
impertinence, sir, to reason and arg^e and dogma- 
tise with me, and even to call me to account. 1 
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am mponBible only to the king my master, and 
to tho minister who gave rae his instructions. 

Pritchard, If that minister is a demag^e 
whose daily bread is baked on the ashes of ruined 
• habitatioiis ; if that minister is a firebrand of 
which every spark is supplied by the conflagration 
of the household gods . . 

Des Mitrailles. Do not talk to me of households 
and gods. 

Pritchard. Depend upon it there are men in 
England who can catch the ball with whatever 
force you bat it ; and you will not win the game. 

You threatened to strike a woman to the 
ground, a defenceless woman, whom you avowedly 
came to protect. 

Dea MitraiUet. We did come to protect her, 
and she insults our generosity by her flight. A 
Frenchman never threatens what he finds himself 
unable to execute. Were the wfetch here, you 
should see the proof. 

lAeutenant Poignaunez. Jdy captain ! we have 
brought in the fugitive, ‘the incendiary, the 
traitress. 

Des Mitrailles, Chain her, and carry her aboard. 

Pritchard. I protest against either outrage. 

Lieuknant Poignaunez, You protest ! who areyoul 

Pritchard. British Consul. 

Lieutenant Poignaunez. What are British con- 
suls in the presence of French oflicers? My cap- 
tain } with submission ! knock out at least a 
tooth as a trophy. I have set my heart un a couple 
of her front teeth ; they are worth a louis in the 
Palais Royal. M. du Petit Thouars, our admiral, 
has extorted his six thousand dollars; are a 
•couple of teeth above a lieutenant’s share of the 
booty \ 

.Dee Mitraillee. Knock out onfe^ yourself ; it is 
not among the duties of a French capitaine do 
vaisseau. You may strike her safely ; she is so 
heavy with child she can not run after you. 

Lieutenant Poignaunez. Madame, the queen I 
1 carry the orders of Monsieur le Capitaine, serving 
in the Pacific, by appointment of his Majesty 
Louis-Philippe, king of the French, to knock out 
A tooth. 

her iw the face; eanlore hold Pritchard, 


Pomare. 0 inhumanity f Although I Am & 
woman, a Christian, and a queen, and although 
you are Frenchmen, I never could have expected 
this. 

Pee Mitraillee. Bravo ! bravo ! but rather lower, 
Poignaunez ! hit rather lower. How the tiger 
defends her breast ! Well ; the eyes will do. 
Again 1 Bravo ! you have pretty nearly knocked 
out one. 

Poniare. Spare my life I do not murder me I 

0 brave captain ! can uuch be your orders! 

Dee Mitraillee, May it please your Miyesfy! 

1 bear no such injunctions from the King my 
master, or from Monsieur his minister of state 
for the marine and colonies. 

Pritchard. Have you received or given orders 
that I should be seized and detained ! 

Dee Mitraillee. Sir, I call upon you to attest in 
writing the perfect good-faith and composure with 
which we have acted. 

Pritchard, Every man in England receives a 
slap iq the face when a woman receives one in any 
quarter of the globe. 

Dee Mitrtiillee. Queen Pomare did<not receive 
a slap on the face. 

Lieutenant Poignaunez. By no means. 

Dee Mitraillee. She had only a tooth knocked out. 

Lieutenant Poignaunez. My captain ! pardon ! 
you concede too much. The tooth is in its place, 
and in accordance with all the rest : it has merely 
undergone the declension of a few degrees toward 
the horizon. 

Dee Mitraillee, Madame ! I am exceedingly con- 
cerned, and intimately penetrated, that, by some 
strange unaccountable interpretation, so untoward 
an accident has befallen your Majesty. 

Lieutenant Poignauvez {to the crew). Cry, you 
fools, cry. 

Sailor. I thought, M. le Lieutenant, we were to 
carry her oflT in chains. Here they ar^ 

Lieutenant Poignaunez. Presently, presently. 
But now deploy your throats, and cry, rascals, cry 
' Vive la Reine.’ ^ 

^ Crew. Vive la Reine ! A has les fuyards i 
A bas les Anglais ! A bas les tyrans. Vive le 
Roi ! 


LA FONTAINE AND DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


La Fontaine. I am truly sensible of the honour 
( receive, M. de la Rochefoucault, in a visit from 
A personage so distinguished by his birth and by 
his genius. Pardon my ambition, if I confess to 
you that I have long and ardently wished for the 
good fortune, which I never could promise myself, 
of knowing you personally. 

JRochrfoucavlt. My dear M. de la Fontaine I 
e* La Fontaine. Not 'cfeja,’ not *de la.* I am 
La Fontaine purely and simply. 

Mochefoncaidt. The whole ; not derivative. You 
appear, in the midst of your purity, to have been 
•educated at court, in the lap of the ladies. What 


was the last day (pardon !) I had the misfortune 
to miss you there ? 

La Fontaine. I never go to court. They say 
one can not go without silk stockings; and f have 
only thread : plenty of them indeed, thank Gk>d t 
Yet, would ybu believe it! Nanon, in putting a 
eolette to the bottom of one, last week, sewed it 
so carelessly, s]^e made a kind of cord across : and I 
verily believe it will lame me for life ; for I walke^ 
the whole morning upon it. 

Foch^oucauk. She ought to be whlpt. 

La FoTitaine. I thought so too, and grew the 
warmer at being unable to find a wisp of oidei 
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ov ft fon of packthread in the house. Barely had 
I begun with my garter^ when in came the bishop 
of Grasse, my old friend Godeau, and another 
lord, 'whose name he mentioned, and they both 
interceded for her so long and so touchingly, that 
at last I was fain to let her rise up and go. I 
neter saw men look down on the erring and af- 
flicted more compassionately. The bishop was 
Oiuite concerned for me also. But the other, al- 
&ough he professed to feel even more, and said 
that it must surely be the pain of purgatory to 
me, took a pinch of snuff, opened his waistcoat, 
drew down his ruffles, and seemed rather more 
indifferent. 

EockefovmvlU Providentially, in such moving 
scenes, the worst is soon over. But Godeau’s 
Mend was not too sensitive. 

La ForUaine, Sensitive ! no more than if he 
had been educated at the butcher’s or the Sor- 
bonne. 

EochefoucanU, I am afraid there are as many 
hard hearts under satin waistcoats, as tj^ero are 
ugly visages under the same material in minia- 
ture-cases* • • 

La Fontaine, My lord, I could show you a 
miniature-case which contains your humble ser- 
vant, in which the painter has done Vhat no 
tailor in his senses would do ; he has given me 
credit for a coat of violet silk, with silver frogs 
as large as tortoises. But I. am loth to get up 
for it while the generous heart of this dog (if I 
mentioned his name he would jump up) places 
such oon^dence on my knee. ^ 
Eochffoiumdt. Pray do not move on any ac- 
count; above all, lest you should disturb that 
amiable grey cat, fast asleep in his innocence on 
your shoulder, • 

La Fontaine, Ah rogue ! art thou there 1 
Why] thou hast not licked my face this half- 
hour. 

Eocfiejvitcault. And more too, T should imagine. 
I do not judge from his somnolency, which, if he 
were Resident of the Parliament, could not be 
graver, but from his natural sagacity. Cats weigh 
practicabilities. What sort of tongue has he 1 
La Fontaine. He has the roughest tongue and 
the tenderest heart of any cat in Paris. If you 
observe the colour of his coat, it is rather blue 
than grey; a certain indication of goodness in 
these contemplative creatures. 

Rochefoncault, We were talking of his tongue 
alone ; by which cats, like men, are flatterers. 

La Fontaine. Ah ! you gentlemen of the court 
are much mistaken in thinking that vices have 
ao efttensive a range. There are some of our 
vices, like some of our diseases, from which the 
quadrupeds are exempt ; and thosd* both diseases 
and vices, are the most discreditable. 

Modh^oneemU. I do not bear patently any evil 
spoken of the court : for it must be acknowledged, 
by the most malicious, that the court is the puri- 
fier of the whole^ nation. • 

La Fontaine. I know little of the court, and 
less of the whole nation ; but how can this be 1 j 


Roetu^oveavlt. It collects all ramblers and gam- 
blers ; ail the market-men and market-women who 
deal in articles which God has thrown into their 
baskets, without any trouble on their part ; all the 
seducers and all who wish to be seduced ; all the 
duellists who erase their crimes with their swords, 
and sweat out their cowardice with daily practice ; 
all the nobles whose patents of nobility lie in gold 
snuff-boxes, or have worn Mechlin ruffles, or are 
deposited within the archives of knee-deep waist- 
coats; all stock-jobbers and church-jobbers, the 
black-legged and the red-legged game, the flower 
of the jmtaiu:orj>e, the robe, and the soutane. If 
these were spread over the surface of Prance, in- 
stead of close compressure in the court or cabinet, 
they would corrupt the whole country in two years. 
As matters now stand, it will require a quarter 
of a century to effect it. 

La Fontav^. Am I not right then in prefer- 
ring my beasts to yours 1 But if yours were loose, 
mine, (as you prove Jjjjpe,) would be the last to 
suffer by it, poor dear creatures I Speaking of 
cats, I* would have avoided all personality that 
might be offensive to them : I would not exactly 
have said, in so many words, that, by their 
tongues, they are flatterers, like men. Language 
may take a turn advantageously in favour of our 
friends. True, we resemble all animals in some- 
thing. I am quite ashamed and mortified that 
your lordship, or anybody, should have had the 
start of me in this reflection. When a cat flatters 
with his tongue he is not insincere : you may 
safely take it for a real kindness. Ho is loyal, 
M. de la Rochefoucault ! my word for him, he is 
loyal. Observe too, if you please, no cat ever 
licks yqu when he wants anything from you ; so 
that there is nothing of baseness in such an act 
of adulation, if we must call it so. For my part, 
I am slow to designate^ by so foul a name, that 
(be it what it may) which is subsequent to a kind- 
ness. Cats ask plainly for what they want. 

Eocli(foveaalt. And, if they can not get it by 
protocols, they get it by invasion and assault. 

La Fontaine. No ! no ! usually they go else- 
where, and fondle those from whom they obtain 
it. In this I see no resemblance to invaders and 
conquerors. I draw no parallels ; I would excite 
no heart-burnings between us and them. Let all 
have Iheir due. 

I do not like to lift this creature off, for it would 
waken him, else I could find out, by some sub- 
sequent action, the reason why he has not been 
on the alert to lick my cheek for so long a * 
time. 

Rochefoucavlt. Cats are wary and provident. 
He would not enter into any contest with you, 
however friendly. He only licks your face, I pre- 
sume, while your beard is but a pialch for his 
tongue. 

La Fontaine. Ha ! you remind me. Indeed % 
did begin to think my beard was rather of the 
roughest ; for yesterday Madame de Rambouillet 
sent me a plate of strawberries, the first of the 
season, and raised (would you believe under 
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gUaa, One of these strawberries was dropping 
from my lips, and 1 attempted to stop it. When 
1 thought it had fallen to the ground, Look 
for it, Nanon ; pick it up and eat it/’ said I. 

" Master /” cried the wench, “ your beard has 
skewered and spitted it/’ " Honest girl,” I 
answered, come, cull it from the bed of its 
adoption.” 

I had resolved to shave myself this morning ; 
but our wisest and best' resolutions too often come 
to nothing, poor mortals ! 

Rochefoucaidt. We often do very well everything 
but the only thing we hope to do best of all ; and 
our projects often drop from us by their weight. 
A little while ago your friend Moliere exhibited a 
remarkable proof of it. 

La FoTVtame, Ah, poor Moliere ! the best man 
in the world ; but flighty, negligent, thoughtless. 
He throws himself into other men/ and does not 
remember where. The sight of an eagle, M. de 
la Rochefoucault, but the Tnfjnory of a fly I 

RochefoucaiUt I will give you an example : but 
perhaps it is already known to you. 

La ForUaine, Likely enough. We have each 
BO many friends, neither of us can trip but the 
other is invited to the laugh. Well j lam sure 
he has no malice, and I hope I have none : but 
who can see his own faults ? 

Rochefoucavlt. He had brought out a new 
edition of his comedies. 

La ForUaine. There will be fifty ; there will be 
a hundred .* nothing in our language, or in any, 
is so delightful, so graceful ; I will add, so clear 
at once and so profound. 

RochjefovmvJ.t. You are among the few who, 
seeing well his other qualities, see that Moliere is 
also profound. In order to pibsent the new 
edition to the Dauphin, he had put on a sky-blue 
velvet coat, powdered with fleur-de-lis. He laid 
the volume on his library-table ; and, resolving 
that none of the courtiers should have an oppor- 
tunity of ridiculing him for anything like absence 
of mind, he returned to his bedroom, which, as 
may often be the case in the economy of poets, is 
also his dressing-room. Here he surveyed himself 
in his mirror, as well as the creeks and lagoons in 
it would permit. 

La ForOaine. 1 do assure you, from my own 
observation, M. de la Rochefoucault, that his mir- 
ror is a splendid one. 1 should take it to bo nearly 
three feet high, reckoning the frame with the Cupid 
above and the elephant under. I suspected it was 
the present of some great lady ; and indeed I have 
since heard as much. 

Rockrfovmvlt Perhaps then the whole story 
may be quite as fitbulous as the part of it which 
I have b^n relating. 

La Fontaine. In that case, I may be able to 
set you right again. 

Rodirfoucaidt He found his peruke a model 
of perfection ; tight, yet easy ; not an inch more 
on one side than on the other. The blaok patch 
on the forehead . . 

La Fontaine. Black patch too ! I would have 


given a fifteen-sous piece to have caught him with 
that black patch. 

Rocfiefottcault. He found it lovely, marvolloiis^ 
irresistible. Those on each cheek . . 

La Fontaine. Do you tell me he had one on 
each cheek 1 

RocLefovmdi. Symmetrically. The cravat was 
of its proper descent, and with its appropriate 
charge of the best Strasburg snuff upon it 
The waistcoat, for a moment,i puzzled and per- 
plexed him. He was not quite sure whether the 
right number of buttons were in their holes; nor 
how many above, nor how many below, it was 
the fashion of the week to leave without occupa- 
tion. Such a piece of ignorance is enough to dis- 
grace any courtier on earth. He was in the act 
of striking his forehead with desperation ; but he 
thought of the patch, fell on his knees, and 
thanked heaven for the intervention. 

La Fontaine. Just like him! just like him! 
good soul ! 

Rociuefoucavlt. The breeches . . ah! itmse re- 
quire attention: all proper: everything in its 
place. Magnificent ! The stockingp ^rolled up, 
neither too loosely nor too negligently. A pic- 
ture I The buckles in the ahoas . . all but 
one . .^tloon set to rights . . well thought of! 
And now the sword . . ah that cursed sword ! it 
will bring at least one man to the ground if it 
has its own way much longer . . up with it ! up 
with it higher . . Allom ! we are out of danger. 

La Fontaine. Delightful! I have him before 
my eyes. What simplicity I aye, what simplicity 1 

Rocti^oucavlt. Now for hat. Feathering Hve 
at least. Bravo. 

He took up hat and plumage, extended his arm 
to the full length, raised it a foot above his head, 
lowered it thereon, opened his fingers, and let 
them fall again at his side. 

La Fontaine. Something of the comedian in 
that ; aye, M. de la Rochefoucault 1 But, on the 
stage or off, all is natural in Moliere. 

Roch^fovmvlt. Away he went : he reached the 
palace, stood before the Dauphin . . 0 conster- 
nation ! O despair ! Morbleau ! b^te que je 
suis,” exclaimed the hapless man, ** le livre, oii 
done est-ili” You are forcibly struck, I perceive, 
by this adventure of your friend. 

La Fimtaine. Strange coincidence ! quite un- 
accountable ! There are agents at work in our 
dreams, M. de la Rochefoucault, which we shall 
never see out of them, on this side the grave. [To 
hivmlf\. Sky-blue 1 no. Fleurs-de-lis ? bah ! bah ! 
Patches 1 I never wore one in my life. 

Rochefoncavlt. It well becomes your chaiacter 
for generosity, M. La Fontaine, to look grave, and 
ponder, and ejaculate, on a friend’s untowai^ ac- 
cident, instead of laughing, as those who little 
know you, migjit expect. I heg your pardon Ibr 
relating the occurrence. 

La Fontaine. Right or wrong, I can not help 
laughing any k>nger. Comical, by my 
above the tip-top of comedy. Excuse my flashes 
and dashes and rashes of merriment Ineon* 
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Iwllable ! incontrollable ! Indeed the laughter is 
immoderate. * Andyouallt he while are sitting as 
grave as a judge ; I mean a criminal one ; who 
has nothing to do but to keep up his popularity 
by sending his rogues to the gallows. The civil 
indeed have much weighty matter on their minds : 
they must displease one party : and sometimes a | 
doubt arises whether the fairer hand or the fuller , 
shall turn the balance. | 

Mochefoucault. •! congratulate you on the re- j 
turn of your gravity and composure. j 

La Fontaine. Seriously now : all my lifetime I 
have been the plaything of dreams. Sometimes 
they have taken such possession of mcj that no- 
body could persuade me afterward they were 
other than real events. Some are veiy oppressive, 
very painful, M. de la Bochefoucault ! I have 
never been able, altogether, to disembarrass my 
head of the most wonderful vision that over took 
possession of any man’s. There are some truly 
important differences, but in many respects this 
laughable adventure of my innocent honest friend 
Holiere, seemed to have befallen myself. I can 
only accoiiht for it by having heard* the tale when 
I was half-asleep. 

Rochefoiimvlt. Nothing more probable. 

La Fontaine. You absolutely have rei^j^ed me 
from an incubus. 

Bochefoucault. I do not yet see how. 

La Fontaine. No longer ago than when you 
entered this chamber, I would have sworn that I 
myself had gone to the Louvre, that I myself had 
been commanded to attend the <^uphin, that I 
myself had come into his presence,* had fallen 
on my knee, and cried, Peste ! oh est done le 
livro !” Ah, M. de la Bochefoucault, permit me 
to embrace you : this isercally to hnd a friend at 
court. 

Rochefoucavlt, My visit is even more auspicious 
than I 'ould have ventured to expect : it was 
chiefly for the purpose of asking your permission 
to make another at my return to Paris . . I am 
forced to go into the country on some family af- 
fairs : but hearing that you have spoken favourably 
of my Maxima, I presume to express my satis- 
foction and delict at your good opinion. 

La FofUaine. Pray, M. de la Bochefoucault, do 
me the fltvour to continue here a few minutes : 1 
would gladly reason with you on some of your 
doctrines. 

Ro^tfowauU. For the pleasure of hearing your 
sentiments on the topics I have treated, 1 will, 
although it is late, steal a few minutes from the 
court, of wMch 1 must take my leave on parting 
for the province. 

Im Fontaine. Are you quite certain that all 
your Maxims are true, or, what i^of greater con- 
iiequettee, that they are all original 1 I have lately 
read a treatise written by an dSnglishman, H. 
Hobbes ; so loyal a man that, while others tell 
ymi kings are appointed by God, he tells yon God 
is appointed by kings. 

* This hfippened. 


I JRoch^oucault. Ah I such are precisely the men 
I we want. If he establishes this verity, the rest 
1 will follow. 

I La Fontaine. He does not seem to care so much 
' about the rest. In his treatise I And the ground- 
I plan of your chief positions. 

: Roctufoucavlt. I have indeed looked over his 
publication; and wo agree on the natural de- 
pravity of man. 

La Fontaine. Beconsider your expression. It 
appears to me that what is natural is not depraved : 
that depravity is deflection from nature. Let it 
pass ; 1 can not however concede to you that the 
generality of men are naturally bad. Badness is 
accidental, like disease. We find more tempers 
good than bad, where proper care is taken in 
proper tim^. 

Bochefoucault. Care is not nature. 

La Fontaine. Nature is soon inoperative with- 
out it ; so soon indeed as to allow no opportunity 
for experiment or h^jgi^esis. Life itself requires 
care, and more continually than tempers and 
morals do. The strongest body ceases to be a 
body in a few days without a supply of food. 
When we speak of men being naturally bad or 
good, we mean susceptible and retentive and com- 
municative of them. In this case (and there can 
be no other true or ostensible one) 1 believe that 
the more are good ; and nearly in the same pro- 
portion as there are animals and plants produced 
healthy and vigorous than wayward and weakly. 
Strange is the opinion of M. Hobbes, that, when 
God hath poured so abundantly his benefits on 
other creatures, the only one capable of great good 
should be uniformly disposed to greater evil. 

Bocjf^foucault. Yet Holy Writ, to which Hobbes 
would reluctantly appeal, countenances the sup- 
position. 

La Ftmtaine. The Jews,* above all nations, were 
morose and splenetic. Nothing is holy to me 
that lessens in my view the beneficence of my 
Creator. If you could show him ungentle and 
unkind* in a single instance, you would render 
' myriads of men so, throughout the whole course 
' of their lives, and those too among the most 
religious. The less that people talk abouk God, 
the better. He has left us a design to fill up : he 
has placed the canvas, the colours, and the pen- 
cils, within reach; his directing hand is over 
ours incessantly ; it is our business to follow it, 
and neither to turn round and argue with our 
master, nor to kiss and fondle him. We must 
mind our lesson, and not neglect our time : for 
the room is closed early, and the lights are sus- 
pended in another, where no one works. If every 
man would do all the good he might witfadn an 
hour’s walk from his house, he would live ihe 
happier and the longer : for nothing is so condu- 
cive to longevity as the union of activity and 
content. But, like childfcn, we deviate from Ifoe 
road, however well we know it, and run into mire 
and puddles in despite of frown and ferule. 

Bochefoucault Go on, M. la Fontaine ! pray 
go on. We are walking in the same labyrinth, 
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alwavs within call, always within sight of each 
other. We set out at its two extremities, and 
shall meet at last. • 

La Fontaine. I doubt it. From deficiency of 
care proceed many vices, both in men and chil- 
dren, and more still from care taken improperly. 
M. Hobbes attributes not only the order and 
peace of society, but equity and moderation and 
every other virtue, to the coercion and restriction 
of the laws. The laws, ‘as now constituted, do a 
great deal of good ; they also do a great deal of 
mischief. They transfer more property from the 
right owner in six months than all the thieves of 
the kingdom do in twelve. What the thieves 
take they soon disseminate abroad again ; what 
the laws take they hoard. The thief takes a part 
of your property : he who prosecutes the thief for 
you takes another part ; he who condemns t be| 
thief, goes to the tax-gatherer and takes the third. 
Power has been hitherto occupied in no employ- 
ment but in keeping dov^it ^ff isdom. Perhaps the 
time may come when Wisdom shall exert her 
energy in repressing the sallies of Power. 

Rochefoucault I think it more probable that 
they will agree ; that they wrill call together their 
servants of all liveries, to collect what they can 
lay their hands upon ; and that meanwhile they 
will sit together like good housewives, making 
nets from our purses to cover the coop for us. If 
you would bo plump and in feather, pick up your 
millet and be quiet in your darkness. Speculate 
on nothing here below, and I promise you a nose- 
gay in Paradise, 

La Fontaine. Believe me, I shall be most happy 
to receive it there at your hands, my lord duke. 

The greater number of men, I am inclined 
to think, with all the defects of education, all 
the frauds committed on their credulity, all 
the advantages taken of^ their ignorance and 
supineness, are disposed, on most occasions, rather 
to virtue than to vice, rather to the kindly affec- 
tions than the unkindly, rather to the social than 
the selfish. 

Roclicfovmvlt. Here we differ : and were my 
opinion the same as yours, my book would be 
little *read and less commended. 

La Fontaine. Why think so 1 

RoehefovmvXt, For this reason. Every man 
likes to hear evil of all men : every man is de- 
lighted to take the air of the common, though 
not a soul will consent to stand within his own 
allotment. No inclosure-act ! no finger-posts ! 
You may call every creature under heaven fool 
and rogue, and your auditor will join with you 
heartily : hint to him the slightest of his own 
defects or foibles, and he draws the rapier. You 
jnA he are the judges of the world, but not its 
denizens. 

La Fordaine. M. Hobbes has taken advantage 
ck these weaknesses. In his dissertation he be- 
trays the timidity and malice of his character. 
It must be granted, he reasons well, according to 
the view he has taken of things ; but he has given 
no proof whatever that his view is a correct one. 


I will believe that it is, when I am persuaded 
sickness is the natural st^iteof the body, and healtli 
the unnatural. If you cal! him a sound philoso* 
pher, you may call a munimy a sound man. Iti 
darkness, its hardness, its forced uprightness, and 
the place in which you find it, may commend it 
to you : give me rather some weakness and peo- 
cability, with vital warmth and human sympathies 
A shrewd reasoner is one thing, a sound phlloso* 
pher is another. I admiife your power and pre- 
cision. Monks will admonish us how little the 
author of the Maxims knows of the world ; and 
heads of colleges will cry out ** a libel on human 
nature but when they hear your titles, andf 
above all, your credit at court, they will cast back 
cowl and peruke, and lick your boots. You start 
with great advantages. Throwing off from a 
dukedom, you are sure of enjoying, if not the 
tongue of these puzzlers, the full cry of the more 
animating, and will certainly be as long-lived as 
the imperfection of our language will allow, I 
consider, .your Maxims as a broken ridge of hills, 
on the shady side of which you are fondest of 
taking your exercise : but the same i*i4ge hath 
also a sunny one. You attribute (let me say it 
again) all actions to self-interest. Now a senti- 
ment ofvtotcrest must be preceded by calculation,' 
long or brief, right or erroneous. Tell me then 
in what region lies the origin of that pleasure 
which a family in the country feels on the arrival 
of an unexpected friend. I say a family in the 
country ; because the sweetest souls, like the 
sweetest flowers, soon canker in cities, and no 
purity is rarer there than the purity of delight. 
If I may judge from the few examples I have 
been in a position to see, no earthly one can be 
greater. There are plet sures which lie near the 
surface, and which are blocked up by artificial 
ones, or are diverted by some mechanical scheme, 
or are confined by some stiff evergreen vis+Jii, of low 
advantage. But these pleasures do occasionally 
burst forth in all their brightness ; and, if ever 
you shall by chance find one of them, yon will 
sit by it, I hope, complacently and cheerfully, and 
turn toward it the kindliest aspect of your medi- 
tations. 

RochefoucavU, Many, indeed most people, will 
differ from me. Nothing is quite the same to 
the intellect of any two men, much less of all. 
When one says to another, " I am entirely of your 
opinion,*' he uses in general an easy and indifferent 
phrase, believing in its accuracy, without exami- 
nation, without thought. The nearest resem- 
blance in opinions, if we could trace every line of 
it, would be found greatly more divergent than 
the nearest in the human form or countenance,^ 
and in the saine proportion as the varieties of 
mental qualities are more numerous and fine than 
of the bodily. «Hence I do not expect nor wish 
that my opinions should in all cases be similar to 
those of others : but in many I shall be gratified 
ili by just degrees and alter a long survey, those 
of others approximate to mine. Nor does tnls 
my sentiment spring &om a love of power, as in 
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many good men quite unconaciously, when they 
would make proselytes, since I shall see few and 
eonrene with fewer of them, and profit in no way 
by their adherence and fa^vour ; but it springs from 
a natural and a cultivated love of all truths what- 
ever, and from a certainty that these delivered by 
me are conducive to the happiness and dignity 
of man. You shake your head. 

Xa Fontaine. Make it out. 

Fo(^foucavtt.^l haws pointed out to him at 
what passes he hath deviated from his true interest, 
and where he hath mistaken selfishness for gene- 
rosity, coldness for judgment, contraction of heart 
for policy, rank for merit, pomp for dignity; of 
all mistakes, the commonest and the greatest. 1 1 
am accused of paradox and distortion. On para- ' 
dox I shall only say, that every new moral truth 
has been called so. Inexperienced and negligent 
observers see no difference in the operations of 
raveling and unraveling : they never come close ' 
enough : they despise plain work. ! 

La Fontaine. The more wc simplify things, the 
better we descry their substances and 
A good waiter will not coil them •up and press 
them into the narrowest possible space, nor 
macerate them into such particles that nothing 
shall be remaining of their natural cf^oxture. 
You are accused of this too, by such as Imve for- 
gotten your title-page, and who look for treatises 
where maxims only have been promised. Some 
of them perhaps are spinning out sermons and 
dissertations from the poorest paragraph in the 
volume. i 

RochefoucavXt. Let them copy* and write as 
they please ; against or for, modestly or impu- ' 
dently. I have hitherto had no assailant who is 
not of too slender a ma1|e to be detained an hour 
in the stocks he has unwarily put his foot into. 
If you hear of any, do not tell of them. On the 
subjecto, of my remarks, had others thought as I 
do, my labour would have been spared me. I am 
ready to point out the road where I know it, to 
whosoever wants it ; but I walk side by side with 
few or none. 

La Fontaine. We usually like those roads which 
show us the fronts of our friends* bouses and the 
pleasure-grounds about them, and the smooth 
garden-walks, and the trim espaliers, and look at 
them with more satisfaction than at the docks 
2 nd nettles that are thrown in heaps behind. The 
Officu of Cicero are imperfect ; yet who would not 
father guide his children by them than by the 
line and compass of harder-handed guides ; such 
as Hobbes fbr instance I 

Roch/tfaumvlt. Imperfect as some gentlemen in 
hoods may call the Offices, no founder of a philo- 
sophical or of a religious sect lias been able to 
add to them anything important. 

La Fontaine. Pity! that Cicero carried with 
him no better authorities than reason and hu- 
manity. He neither could work miracles, nor 
damn you for disbelieving them. Had he lived 
fourscore years later, who knows but he might 
have been another Simon Peter, and have talked 


Hebrew as fluently as Latin, all at once ! Who 
knows but we might have heard of his patrimony ! 
lyho knows but our venerable popes might have 
claimed dominion from him, as descendant from 
the kings of Rome I 

Rochefoucavit The hint, some centuries ago, 
would have made your fortune, and that saintly 
cat there would have kittened in a mitre. 

La Fontaine, Alas ! the hint could have done 
nothing : Cicero could not have lived later. 

RochefoucavU. 1 warrant him. Nothing Is 
easier to correct than chronology. There is not 
a lady in Paris, nor a jo(!key in Normandy, that 
is not eligible to a professor’s chair in it. 1 have 
seen a man’s ancestor, whom nobody ever saw be- 
fore, spring back over twenty generations. Our 
Vatican Jupiters have as little respect for old 
OhronoB as the Cretan had : they mutilate him 
when and where they think necessary, limp as 
he may by the operation. 

La Fontaine. W hen J as you make me 

do, how ambitious are, even those whose 
teeth are too loose (one would fiincy) for a 
bite at so hard an apple as the devil of ambition 
offers, them, I am inclined to believe that we are 
actuated not so much by selfishness as you repre- 
sent it, but under another form, the love of 
power. Not to speak of territorial dominion or 
political office, and such other things as we usually 
class under its appurtenances, do we not desire 
an exclusive control over what is beautiful and 
lovely] the possession of pleasant fields, of well- 
situated houses, of cabinets, of images, of pictures, 
and indeed of many things pleasant to see but 
useless to possess ; even of rocks, of streams, and 
of fountains] These things, you will tell me, 
have their utility. True, but not to the wisher, 

I nor does the idea of it enter his mind. Do not 
we wish that the object of our love should be 
' devoted to us only ; and that our children 
i should love us better than their brothers and sis- 
I ters, or even than the mother who bore them ] 
j Love ^ould be arrayed in the purple robe of sov- 
' ranty, mildly as he may resolve to exercise his 
power. 

RochefoucavU. Many things which appear to 
be incontrovertible, are such for their age only, 
and must yield to others which, in their age, are 
equally so. There are only a few points that are 
always above the waves. Plain truths, like plain 
dishes, are commended by everybody, and every- 
body leaves them whole. If it were not even 
more impertinent and presumptuous to praise a 
great writer in his presence than to censure him 
in his absence, I would venture to say that your 
prose, from the few specimens you have given of 
it, is equal to your verse. Yet, even were I the 
possessor of such a style as yours, I would never 
employ it to support my Maxims. Yon would 
think a writer very impudent and self-suffici^t 
who should quote his own works : to defend them 
is doing more. We are the worst auxiliaries in 
the world to the opinions we have brought into 
the field. Our business is, to measure the ground, 
p2 
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and to calculate the forces ; then let them try of dignity, let me tell you, a dog aocepta the sub* 


their strength. If the weak assails me, he thinks ^ 
me weak j if the strong, he thinks me strong, j 
He is more likely to compute ill his own vigour | 
than mine. At all events, I love inquiry, even when 
I myself sit down. And I am not offended in my 
walks if my visitor asks me whither does that 
alley lead I It proves that he is ready to go on 
with me ; that he secs some space before him ; 
and that he believes there may be something 
worth looking after. 

Lif. Fontaine, You have been standing a long 
time, my lord duke : 1 must entreat you to be 
seated. 

Rochefoucavlt. Excuse me, my dear M. la 
Fontaine ; I would much rather stand. 

La Fontaine, Mer<;y on us ! have you been 
upon your legs ever since you rose to leave me ? 

RochefovjcavU. A change of position is agree- 
able : a friend always permits it. 

La Fontaine, Sad d<ynga^ad oversight ! The 
other two chairs were sent yesterday evening to 
be scoured and mended. But that dog is the 
best-tempered dog ! an angel of a dog, I do assure 
you ; he would have gone down in a moment, at 
a word. I am quite ashamed of myself for such 
inattention. With your sentiments of friendship 
for me, why could you not have taken the liberty 
to shove him gently off, rather than give me this 
uneasiness 1 

Rochefoucavlt. My true and kind friend! we 
authors are too sedentary ; we are heartily glad 
of standing to converse, whenever we can do it 
without any restraint on our acquaintance. 

La Fontaine. I must reprove that animal when 
he uncurls his body. He seems to be dreaming 
of Paradise and Houris. Ay, twitcffi thy ear, my 
child I I wish at my heart there were as trouble- 
some ally about the other: God forgive me ! The 
rogue covers all my clean linen ! shirt and cravat ! 
what cares he 1 

Rochefoueavlt, Dogs are not very modest. 

La Fontaine. Never say that, M. de la Boche- 
foucault ! The most modest people upon earth I 
Look at a dog’s eyes ; and he hal^closes them, or 
gently turns them away, with a motion of the 
lips, which he licks languidly, and of the tail, 
which he stirs tremulously, begging your for- 
bearance. 1 am neither blind nor indifferent to 
the defects of these good and generous creatures. 
They are subject to many such as men are subject 
to : among the rest, they disturb the neighbour- 
hood in the discussion of their private causes; 
they quarrel and tight on small motives, such as 
a little Itad food, or a little vain glory, or the sex. 
But it must be something present or near that 
excites them ; and they calculate not the extent 
of evil they may do or suffer, 

Rochefoucavlt. Certainly not : how should dogs 
eik’.mlate? 

La Fontaine. I know nothing of the process. 
I am unable to inform you how they leap over 
hedges and brooks, with exertion just sufficient, 
ahd no more. In regard to honour and a sense 


sidles of his friends, but never claims them : a 
dog would not take the field to obtain power for 
a son, but would leave the son to obtain it by his 
own activity and prowess. He conducts his visitor 
or inmate out arhunting, and makes a pre^t of 
the game to him as freely as an emperor to an 
elector. Fond as he is of slumber, which is in- 
deed one of the pleasantest and best things in the 
universe, particularly aftA dinner, he shakes it 
off as willingly as he would a gadfly, in order to 
defend his master from theft or violence. Let 
the robber or assailant speak as courteously as he 
may, he waives your diplomatical terms, gives his 
reasons in plain language, and makes war. I 
could say many other things to his advantage ; 
but I never was malicious, and would rather let 
both parties plead for themselves : give me the 
dog, however. 

Rochefoucavlt. Faith ! I will give you both, and 
never boast of my largess in so doing. 

La Fonttaine, I trust I have removed from you 
the suspicion of selfislmcss in my client, and 1 feel 
it quite as ea^ to make a properer disposal of 
another ill attribute, namely cruelty, which we 
vainly try to shuffle off our own shoulders upon 
others,^ employing the offensive and most un- 
just tem, brutality. But to convince you of my 
impartiality, now I have defended the dog from 
the first obloquy, 1 will defend the man from the 
last, hoping to make yon think better of each. 
What you attribute to cruelty, both while we are 
children and afterward may be assigned for the 
greater part, to curiosity. Cruelty tends to the 
extinction of life, the dissolution of matter, the 
imprisonment and sepulture of truth ; and if it 
were our ruling and chiei& propensity, the human 
race would have been extinguished in a few centu- 
ries after its appearanej. Curiosity, in its primary 
sense, implies care and consideration. v 

Rochefoucavlt. Words often deflect from their 
primary sense. We find the most curious men 
the most idle and silly, the least observant and 
conservative. 

La Fontaine. Bo we think ; because we see 
every hour the idly curious, and not the strenu- 
ously; wc see only the persons of the one set, 
and only the works of the other. 

More is heard of cruelty than of curiosity, be- 
cause while curiosity is silent both in itself and 
about its object, cruelty on most occasions is like 
the wind, boisterous in itself, and exciting a m^^ 
mur and bustle in all the things it moves among. 
Added to which, many of the higher topics 
whereto our curiosity would turn, are intercejiied 
from it by the policy of our guides and rulers ; 
while the principal ones on which cruelty is most 
active, are pointed to by the sceptre and the trun- 
cheon, and weall^i and dignity are the rewards of 
their attainment. What perversion! He who 
brings a bullock into a city for its sustenance is 
called a butcher, and nobody has the civility to 
take off the hat to him, although knowing him 
as perfectly as I know Matthieu le MinoOi who 
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* served me with thoac fine kidneys you must have 
remarked in passing through the kitchen : on the 
contrary, he who reduces the same city to famine 
is styled M. le General or M. le Marcchal, and 
gentlemen like you, unprejudiced (as one would 
think) and upright, make room for him in the 
antechamber. 

Boctt^fmuxivU. He obeys orders without the de- 
grading influence of anv passion. 

La FmUdne. •Then ne commits a baseness the 
more, a cruelty the greater. He goes off at 
another man’s setting, as ingloriously as a rat-trap : 
he produces the worst effects of fury, and feels 
none : a Cain unirritated by a brother’s incense. 

JRochefoucatdt, I would hide from you this little 
rapier, which, like the barber’s pole, I have often 
thought too obtrusive in the streets. 

La Fontaine. Never shall 1 think my country- 
men half civilised while on the dress of a courtier 
is hung the instrument of a cut-throat. How de- 
plorably feeble must be that honour which requires 
defending at every hour of the day ! , 

RochefoucavM. Ingenious as you are, M. Fon- 
taine, I def not believe that, on this subject, you 
could add anything to what you have spoken 
already : but really, I do think, one of the most 
instructive things in the world would bt.^ disser- 
tation on dress by you. 

La Fontaine. Nothing can be devised more 
commodious than the dress in fashion. Perukes 
have fallen among us by the peculiar dispensation 
of Providence. As in all the regions of the globe 
the indigenous have given way t<^ stronger crea- 
tures, so have they (partly at least) on the human 
head. At present the wren and the squirrel are 
dominant there. Whenever I have a mind for a 
filbert, I have only to shake my forctop. Improve- 
ment does not end in that quarter. I might for- 
get to take my pinch of |nuff when it w^ould do 
me goc'!, unless I saw' a store of it on another’s 


cravat. Furthermore, the slit in the coat behind 
tells in a moment what it was made for : a thing 
of which, in regard to ourselves, the best preachers 
have to remind us all our lives : then the central 
part of our habiliment has either its loop-hole or 
its portcullis in the opposite direction, still more 
demonstrative. All these are for very mundane 
purposes : but Eeligioh and Humanity have whis- 
pered some later utilities. We pray the more 
commodiously, and of course the more frequently, 
for rolling up a royal ell of stocking round about 
our knees : and our high-heeled shoes must surely 
have been worn by some angel, to save those in- 
sects which the flat-footed would have crushed to 
death. 

Bocfwfovmvlt. Ah ! the good dog has awakened : 
he saw me and my rapier, and ran away. Of what 
breed is he 1 for I know nothing of dogs. 

La FontoiXne. And write so well ! 

Rochefoucavlt. Is he a trufler 1 

La FonJtaiiie. but quite as innocent. 

Rochefoucault. Something of the shepherd-dog, 
I suspect. 

La Fontaine. Nor that neither; although he 
fain would make you believe it. Indeed he is 
veiy like one : pointed nose, pointed ears, appa- 
rently stiff, but readily yielding; long hair, par- 
ticularly about the neck ; noble tail over his back, 
three curls deep, exceedingly pleasant to stroke 
dowm again ; straw-colour all above, white all 
below. He might take it ill if you looked for it ; 
but so it is, upon my word : an ermcline might 
envy it. 

, Roclu^oucavlt. What are his pursuits I 

La Fontaine. As to pursuit and occupation, he 
is goq4 for nothing. In fact, I like those dogs 
best . . and ftiose men too. 

RochefcmcavXt. Send Nanon then for a pair of 
silk stockings, and mount my carriage with mo : 
it stops at the Louvre. 
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Vittorio. Wiiat has detained you so long, 
Michel- Angelo 1 Were we not to have read to- 
gether, early in the forenoon, the little book of 
poetry which is lying there on the table ] 

Mkliel Angelo. Excuse mo, Madonna. The 
fisult, if mine at all, is mine only in part. 

ViMoria. I will pardon it the rather, because, 
whatever it was, it has removed the traces of care 
and of study from your brow, and supplanted 
them with an unwonted smile. Pray now what 
prof okes this hilarity 1 
MidklrAngelo. Not the dela^ I assure v 
whieh never has any such effect when I am 
comi^ to the Palazzo Pescara, but merely the 
mention of poetzy. • 

Vittoria. Why sol I perceive there is mischief 
in your countenance ; let me also have a hand in 
it, if I find it is such as I like. ** 

Micti-ii-AngeJo. When I was walking hither, a 
ipiddle-aged gentleman, tall, round-shouldered, 


someyrhat grizzly, of a complexion rather cindery 
than pale, with a look half leering and half 
imploring, and in a voice half querulous and 
half passionate, accosted me. He offered many 
apologies for never having heard of me until this 
morning, although my fame (he protested) had 
filled the universe. Whatever he said at one 
instant he unsaid the next, in like manner. 

"But you shall forgive me; you shall soon 
forgive me,” cried he, thrusting into my hand a 
large volume, from its more opportilne station 
under the coat-flap. I felt it damp, having lain 
perhaps in the middle of a thousand, two entire 
winters ; and I apprehended cold and rheumatism 
as much almost at the cover as at the contents. 
While I held it, uncertain how to reply, fie 
suddenly snatched it back, and cut open the 
leaves with a very sharp penknife, iiyuring few 
of them by the operation, for he was cautious 
and tender in the extreme. 
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" I would not delay you in the reading/' said 
ho^ returning it, ^*for your praise will richly 
crown my labours.” 

VUtoria, What was it ? and where is it ? 

Michd-ATigdo. Madonna, let me be an ex- 
ample of patience to you. Wait a little, and you 
shall hear the whole. 

Vittoria. No, no, no ! 

Mickel’Angelo, I do not mean the whole of 
the poem, I mean only the whole of the occur- 
rence. I saw on the title-page that it was a poem 
in twenty-four cantos, each containing a hundred 
stanzas, entitled The Strangulation of Cethegua. 
Between the moments of my surprise and my 
dismay, . . 

You will find,” exclaimed the author, “how 
wrongfully I have been accused by the malevo- 
lent and invidious (and there are few others in 
the world) of copying our most celebrated writers, 
and of being destitute of originality myself. If 
occasionally I resemble in some sort, it is 
only to show them how they might have written, 
with a little more care, judgment, and . . we will 
not say . . genius!” 

Vittoria. On such emergencies, a spice of 
ridicule is our speediest and most palatable 
remedy for disgust. 

Michel- Angelo. When I inquired of him to 
what gentleman I was indebted for so valuable a 
present, he stood in amaze at first; then he 
repeated his family name, then his baptismal, 
then a poetical intermediate one of his own 
invention. These, he told me, I must frequently 
have heard. I now recognised the peculiar object 
of ebullient jocularity among my juvenile scholars, 
one of whom said, “ lie has cracked a , biscuit 
which was baked for a long voyagd,’ and, pouring 
a profusion of tepid w^ater on it, he has quad- 
rupled its bulk and heaviness!” 

Vittoria. Poor man ! his vanity must often be 
wounded. 

Michel- A ngelo. He has none. 

Vittoria. None ? 

Michel- Angelo. He told me so himself. 

" I have been called vain,” said he ; “ but only 
by those who never knew me. Proud ! yes, 
proud I am ! Vanity, in my opinion, (and I am 
certain that you and all sensible men must think 
with me,) belongs only to weak minds ; pride to 
the strongest and most sublime. Poets, we hear, 
are often vain ; ay, but what poets ?” 

His eyes, which before were only on a level 
with the cheek-bones and the frontal, now ex- 
panded beyond, and assumed the full majesty of 
the orbicular. 

Vittoria. Well, in what manner has he treated 
his subject ? 

Michel-Angelo. He could not resist the 
pleasure of telling me: 

I believe, Signor Buonarotti, you are, among 
otjier things, a painter. Proportions ! ay, pro- 
portions 1 The pyramidal, ay ! We look to that, 
don’t we ? See here then. Csesar is a stripling. 
Just old enough to fall in love. In Pagan Romo 


they fell early. The man of genius will seize ^ 
the most trifling objects in nature, and raise up a 
new creation from them. t)id you never see an 
apple or a strawberry which had another mcire 
diminutive growing to it? Well, now from this 
double strawberry or apple I have made out a 
double Csesar, such as never was seen before ; one 
the stern resolute senator ; the other the gentle 
sentimental young lover.” 

On which I submissively asked, whether the 
stripling who had been received so favorably by 
the lady, would on the same afternoon be sure of 
the same facility at his entrance into the senate ; 
and whether it was not requisite to have attained 
his fortieth year ? He smiled at me, and said, 
“Surely no, when a poet of the first order 
gives him a ticket of admission. Does not 
Horace say wc poets have the privilege of daring 
anything?” 

I was afraid to answer, “ Yes : but, unhappily, 
we readers have not the power of hearing any- 
thing.” , He continued, 

“ Cicero is an old gentleman.” 

Here I ventured to interrupt hm(!,«>asking if 
there were in reality more than five or six years 
between their ages, and by remarking, that 
althou^ in obscure men and matters, introduced 
into works of invention, facts might be repre- 
sented not quite accordant with exact chronology, 
yet that the two most remarkable characters in 
the Roman Commonwealth, known by eveiy 
schoolboy to have entered into public life at the 
same time, copld safely be pushed so fiur asunder. 

“No matter, sir !” replied he sharply ; “ there 
they are, the poet’s own creation. Observe, if 
you please, I have placed Oethegus between 
them ; a well-grown personage, in his meridian. 
Behold my pyramid ! ” 

I was silent. ^ 

“No originality, I suppose ?” 

“ A^ery great indeed !” answered I. 

“ Here is one man,” cried he, seizing my hand, 

“ one man in the world, willing to the uttermost of 
his power to do me justice. Strangers give me 
praise ; friends give me only advice ; and such 
advice. Signor Buonarotti, as would Impoverish 
the realms of literature, if taken.” 

1 stared at him even more wildly than before. 
“Perhaps you do not recognise me?” said he. 

“ Many have taken me for Ariosto ; but I hope , 
I am loftier and graver, and more innocent. 
Wherever he has gone I have followed him, in 
order to abolish the impression of wantonness, 
and to purify (I repeat the words .of our mutual 
admirers) the too w^arm air of his enchantments.” 

“ I hope you have not forgotten,” said I, “that 
in lustral water salt is always an ingredient,” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, mis- 
understanding me ; at which action I could not 
but smile. He perceived it ; and, after a pause, 

“ Ha : ha ! ha ! ” replied he, in measured laughter, 
“you arc a wh? too, Messer Michel-Angelo! 
Who would have thought it of so considerable a 
man ? Well now, I never venture on it, even 
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* among fiiends. We may be easy and &miliar in moral, social, political, and, ” I was about to add 


irriting or conversing, without letting ourselves 
down ; we may countenance wit ; we may even 
suggest it ; I am not rigorous on that head, as 
some other great writers are. Tou see I have 
helped you to a trifle of it ; a mere trifle. Now 
you must confess you caught the spark from me,” 
added he, coaxingly. ** I will never claim it in 
public ,* I will not indeed ! I scarcely consider it in 
the light of a pla^arism. I have forborne greater 
things very long, and have only been compelled 
at last to declare, in a preface, that I wrote the 
better part of Orlando Furioso many years before 
it was conceived by Messer Ludovico. 1 heard 
his injurious claims, and told nobody the fact.” 

'*How does your poem end, sirl” said I, with 
all the rapidity of impatience. 

He mistook my motive, and cried, “ Really I 
am flattered and charmed at the interest you 
take in it. You have devoured it in your mind 
already, and would have the very shell. In com- 
pliance with your earnestness I will answer the 
question, although it might be hurtful, ? fear, to 
the effect Ijie whole composition, gmsped at once, 
would produce on you.” 

I declared the contrary, with many protesta- 
tions. He raised up his head from itf^^lanting 
position of distrust and doubt. Again I Wssured 
him of my resolution to despatch it at a sitting. 

Vittoria, I never thought you capable of such 
duplicity. 

Micliel- Angelo. Of what may I not be capable, 
if you absolve me with so gracious a smile 1 

'' I will then tell you ho>v it emls,” continued 
he, " if you never have read the history. Cethegus 
was, I am sorry to say, a person of bad character, 
although of birth. Wi^h perfect fidelity I have 
translated tho speeches of Sallust; but Sallust 
had no notion (and history could do nothing for 
him) of placing the culprit bound between two 
Turkish mutes, with a friar in the rear, while the 
great bell tolled from Santa Maria Maggiore.” 

I started. 

** That is the place, the real place ; he was 
strangled just below.” 

^*BeU!" I soliloquized, rather too audibly. 

** If you never have felt the eflfect of a bell at 
executions, and particularly on the stage ; if you 
never have felt the effect of a bell. Signor 
Buonarotti, through your brain and heart,” said 
he, breathing hard, and allowing his watery 
diagonal eyes only half their width, "then do I 
most sincerely pity you. Signor Buonarotti, and 
wish you a very good morning.” 

IJ)Owed, and fancied my deliverance was ac- 
complished. But he instantly turned round 
again, and added, • 

" If you object to a bell, you may object to a 
clock. Now, it was precisely as the clock struck 
midnight that justice was done t)y me upon the 
execrable Cethegus, as a warning to all future 
generations.” 

« Nobody can be more firmly convinced,” said 
I, " how execrable is this violation of all laws. 


inwardly, poetical, when he seized my hand, and 
said, with firm deliberation, 

* " There are two men in degenerate Rome who 
abhor the vicious in conduct and embrace the 
pure in poetry. When you have bestowed as 
much time as I have on the contemplation and 
composition of it, your surprise (but not your 
admiration, I humbly trust) will be considerably 
diminished, on the repeated perusal of my few 
edited volumes. I am as sure of eternal fame as 
if I had it in my pocket. Fame, Signor Michel- 
Angclo, has a snail's growth ; true, real, genuine 
fame has, and you may know it by that. But, I 
promise you, in another century or two you shall 
sec mine a very giant. I have sometimes though! 
I have a host of enemies : I now begin to think I 
can Jiave only one : I have him in my eye. He 
is capable of .putting on all manner of faces. I 
myself have seen him looking like an elderly 
man ; some of my frieiid^ave seen him looking 
quite young; and have seen him what 

they thought was middle-aged. He manages his 
voice equally well. If you go into twenty streets, 
only mention me, and you will find him at the same 
moment in all of them. Happily, he always hits 
in the wrong place. He says I am restless for 
celebrity ’ he says I want vigour and originality ! ” 

He ended with three little titters ; and these 
at least were in good metre, and showed care in 
rhe composition. 

Vittoria. Happy man ! for vanity is rarely at- 
tended by vexation of spirit, and nobody is 
oppressed by a sense of emptiness. I must now 
undertake his defence. 

Michel- Angelo. Properly then have you ex- 
claimed happ% man ! 

Vittoria, The clock and bell indeed are stum- 
bling-blocks ; but there arc some instances in 
w'hich even so inoi)portune an introduction of 
them is less censurable than in others. Suppose 
for example a dramatic poet in an age when the 
greater^ part of his audience was rude and igno- 
rant. After he had supplied the more learned 
and intellectual with the requisites of his art, I 
would not quarrel with him for indulging the 
market-folk with a hearty peal of bells, or per- 
haps a discharge of artillery, while they are fol- 
lowing the triumphal car of Caesar, or shouting 
round the conflagration of Persepolis ! But if 
another, in offering his tragedy for the perusal of 
our times, should neglect to sw'eep away the 
remnants of an old large.ss given to tho multi- 
tude, it can only be from the conviction that 
they are his proper company ; that he is about to 
be tried by his own order ; that his services are 
mostly due to the majority ; and that the world's 
population in simpletons is by no means on the 
wane. Consider now, my dear Michel-Angelo, 
if inconsistencies, absurdities, anachronisms, ye 
to be found only in one department of the 
arts. I appeal to you, the president, prince, dic- 
tator of them all, whether it is as ridiculous to 
represent an angel playing on a violin, for wliich 
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your master Ghirlandaio and some other more 
ancient painters have been reprehended^ as it is 
to represent, what we find on many recent moni|- 
ments, a poet or a musician with a lyre in his 
hand. For, if angels play on any instrument at 
all, they may as well play on such as men in- 
vented late as early ; since, at whatever time men 
invented them, angels may have invented them 
before. 

MiM-Amjeh. A lyre in the hand of poet or 
musician born in our times, is a contradiction to 
ages, a defiance to chronology, and might mislead 
in regard to uaages a remote posterity. So indeed 
might our silly inscriptions about the manes and 
of our uncles and aunts, who would have 
been horrified at the idea of being burnt like 
Pagans, bottled up in urns, and standing bolt-up- 
right, where milk and honeyare lapped and sueked 
before their faces, by an ugly brood of devils un- 
amenable to priest or purgatory. But while 
emperors and kings arp^ J^^^st ed upon columns a 
hundred palms above the earth, where only a 
pigeon would feel secure, and while saints and 
martyrs, instead of receiving us at the door or on 
the steps, are perched on the slope of a ballus- 
trade, we need not look on the ground for a fresh 
crop of absurdities. The ancient Romans, quite 
barbarous enough in violating the pure architec- 
ture of Greece, abstained from such as these, and 
went no farther (nor truly was there any occasion) 
tlian to narrow the street, instead of enlarging it, 
for the march of armies through tnumphal arches. 
The idea, so abused, was taken from the boughs 
and branches hung on poles, which shaded their 
forefathers at their return from plunder, while 
wine was poured out to them in the dustjr path 
by wives and daughters. The songs alone con- 
tinued just the same as they were at first, coarse, 
ribald, in the trochaic measure, which appears to 
be the commonest and earliest in most nations. 

Ftttoria. The difference between poctiy and 
all other arts, all other kinds of composition, is 
this : in them utility comes before delight ; in 
this, delight comes before utility. 

Michel- A infeJo. In some pleasing poems there 
is nothing v hatsoever of the usefiil. 

Vittoria. My friend, I think you are mistaken. 
An obvious moral is indeed a heavy protuberance, 
which injures the gracefulness of a poem ; but 
there is wisdom of one kind or other in every 
sentence of a really good composition, and it pro- 
duces its effect in various ways. You employ gold 
in your pictures ; not always of the same consis- 
tency or the same preparation, but several of your 
colours, even the most different, are in part com- 
posed of it. This is a matter of which those in 
general who are gratified with the piece are un- 
suspicious. The beautiful in itself is useful by 
aw^ening our finer sensibilities, which it must 
bp^our own fault if we do not often carry with us 
into action. A well-ordered mind touches no 
branch of intellectual pleasure so brittle aqd in- 
oompliant as never to be turned to profit. 

Michd-Angdo. The gift that was just now 


forced into my hand, I sadly suspect would hate 
produced but little. 

VitUyria. Have you brought your treasure with 
you? Where is it i 

Miehd-Angelo. Knowing your antipathy to 
bad smells and bad poems, knowing also that 
, Father Tiber is accustomed to both of them, I 
j devoutly made my offering to him as I crossed 
the bridge. 

I VittoH,a. Indeed I am not over-curious about a 
specimen ; and few things that are hopeless ever 
gave anyone less concern. 

Michel-Angelo. Such resignation merits all pos- 
sible reward ; and all that lies in me you shall 
receive. As the last page fluttered on the bat- 
tlement, I caught two verses, without the inter- 
mediate : 

* Sipnop Cetego ! la preghlera 6 vana. 

Spicciti 1 sent! ! suona la cauipana.” 

and these two in sequence, which are the con- 
clusion : 

** Cetego casca in terra come «n bove, 

L Tanima gli ueappa . . ehe dove ? 

Vittoria. I# I could suppress my smil^, perhaps 
1 should reprove you ; but at last I will be grave. 
Men like yourself, men of reputation and au- 
thorit^^^ould not only be lenient and indulgent, 
but ev-vn grateful, to the vain and imbecile who 
attempt to please us. If we are amused at an 
ebullition of frowardness in children, at their 
little contortions; stamps, and menaces, are not 
the same things at least inoffensive to us, when 
children of the same character are grey, wrinkled, 
and toothless f From those of three feet we only 
see ourselves in a convex mirror ; we see what we 
were at the same age ; but from others of six feet 
I v/e gather stores for plojisantry, for imagination, 
and for thought. Against their blank wall is 
I inserted the sl.andard by which we may measure 
our friends and ourselves. As we look |ip at it. 
Comedy often lays her playful hand on our 
shoulder ; and, as we turn our faces back, we 
observe Philosophy close behind her. If men in 
general were much nearer to perfection than they 
are, the noblest of human works would be far- 
ther from it. From the fall of Adam to the 
slaughter of Hector, how vastly has genius been 
elevated by our imperfections I What history, 
what romance, what poem, interests us by un- 
mixed good or by unwavering consistency 1 We 
require in you strong motives, pertinacious re- 
solves, inflexible wills, and ardent passions ; you 
require in us all our weaknesses. From your 
shore start forth abrupt and lofty precipices ; on 
ours, diametrically opposite, lie sequestered bays 
and deep recesses. We deride the man who is, 
or would be, like us in anything, the vain one in 
particular. Vanity in women is not invariably, 
though it is too^ften, the sign of a cold and sel- 
fish heart ; in men it always is : therefore we 
ridicule it in society, and in private hate it. 

Michd- Angelo. • You prove tq me, Donna Vit- 
toria, that from base materials may rise clear 
and true reflections I 
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VUtaria, I wonder tbat poets who have en- 
eonntered what they call the iiyustice of the world, 
hold with ench pertinacity to the objects of 
attack. 

MidielrAng^. We are unwilling to drown 
our blind puppies, because they are blind ; we 
are then unwilling to throw them into the pond, 
because they are just beginning to open their 
eyes ; lastly, we refuse idle boys, who stand ready 
for the sport, tiie most mis-shapen one of the 
litter, he having been trodden on in the stable, 
and kicked about by the grooms for his lame- 

Vittoria. Pretty tropes indeed ! and before one 
who dabbles in poetry. 

MicM-Angelo. So the silver-footed Thetis 
dabbled in the sea, when she could descend at 
pleasure to its innermost depths. 

Vittoria. You must certainly think in good 
earnest that I lay high claims to poetry. Here 
is more than enough flatteiy for the vainest wo- 
man, who is not a poetess also. Speak, if you 
please, about others, particularising oi^ general- 
ising. • • 

Mich^ Angelo. Then to generalise a little. 
In our days poetry is a vehicle which does not 
carry much within it, but is top-heavy ^th what | 
is corded on. Children, in a hurry to raise plants, j 
cover their allotment of border with all the seeds ; 
the pinafore will hold : so do small authors their 
poetry-plots. Hence what springs up in either I 
quarter has nothing of stamen, but only sickly | 
succulence for grubs to feed on. 

Vittoria. Never say in our d^ys, unless you ' 
include many other days in most ages. In those 
when poetry was very flourishing there were com- 
plaints against it, as w^find by Horace and Aris- 
tophanes. I am afraid, Michel-Angclo, some 
idle boy has been putting a pebble into his sling 
and aiming at your architraves ; in other words, 
some poetaster or criticaster has been irreverent 
toward you. I do n(.t mean about your poetry, 
which perhaps you undervalue, but about the 
greater things in which you are engaged. 

Micliel-Angel. 0 . Nothing more likely; but as 
only the worst can be guilty of it, 1 shall let them 
fall into other offences, that heavier punishment 
than I ever take the trouble to inflict, may befall 
them. It is only the few that have found the 
way into my heart, who can wound it ! 

Vittoria. You are safe then. 

Michel-Angdo. Whoever is engaged in great 
and difficult works, as I am, must inevitably meet 
with rivals and enemies ! 

¥iUoria. Enemies ! yes ! Say that word only. 
What a pyramid of skulls from the insanely 
hostile does every predominan# genius erect ! 
Leave those of your light assailants to whiten in 
their native deserts ; and march Indeed it is 
unnecessary to exhort you to magnanimity, for 
you appear unusually at ease and serene 

Mi(M-Angelo. Serenity is i*o sign of security. 
A stream is never so smooth, equable, and silvery, 
as at the instant before it becomes a cataract. The 


children of Niobe fell by the arrows of Diana 
under a bright and cloudless sky. 

^ Vittoria. Alas 1 the intellectual, the beautiful, 
and the happy, are always the nearest to danger. 

MicJiel-Angelo. I come to you at all times, 
my indulgent friend, to calm my anxieties when- 
soever they oppress me. You never fail; you 
never falter. Sometimes a compassionate look, 
sometimes a cheerful one, alights on the earthly 
thought, and dries up all its noxiousness. Music, 
and a voice that is more and better, are its ^last 
resorts. The gentleness of your nature has led 
you to them when we both had paused. There 
I are songs that attract and melt the heart more 
' sweetly than the Siren’s. Ah ! there is love too, 
[ even here below, more precious than immortality; 
but it is not the love of a Circe or a Calypso. 

Vittona. Nor were they happy themselves ; 
and yet perhaps they were not altogether unde- 
serving of it, they who could select for the object 
of their affections the ^ 9 ^rageous, the enduring, 
and the intelligent, ^^'nere are few men at any 
time whom moral dignity and elevation of genius 
have made conspicuous above the mass of society ; 
and fewer still are the women who can distinguish 
them from persons of ordinary capacity, endowed 
with qualities merely agreeable. But if it hap- 
pens that a man of highest worth has been read 
attentively and thoroughly by those eyes which 
he has taught the art of divination, let another 
object intervene and occupy their attention, let 
the beloved be induced to think it a merit and a 
duty to forget him, yet memory is not an outcast 
nor an alien when the company of the day is 
gone, but says many things and asks many ques- 
tions which she would not turn away from if she 
could*. • 

Midiel-Arujelo. The morning comes, the fresh 
I world opens, and the vestiges of one are trodden 
i out by many : they w^cre only on the dew, and 
I with the dew they are departed. 

Vittoria. Although you are not alluding to 
yourself at the present time, nor liable to be in- 
terrupted in the secreter paths of life, yet I think 
you too susceptible in those you are pursuing, 

I and I was anxious to discover if anything un- 
1 pleasant had occurred. For. little minds' in liigh 
j places are the worst impediments to great. Chest- 
1 nuts and esculent oaks permit the traveller to 
pass onward under them ; briars and thorns and 
unthrifty grass entangle him. 

Michel-Angelo. You teach me also to talk 
figuratively ; yet not remotely from one of the arts 
I profess. We may make a large hole in a brick 
wall and easily All it up ; but the slightest flaw In 
a ruby or a crysolite is irreparable. Thus it is m 
minds. The ordinary soon take oflence and (as 
they call it) make it up again ; the sensitive and 
delicate aro long-suffering, but their wounds heal 
imperfect ly, if at all. ^ 

ViUoHa. Are you quite certain you are without 
any 1 

Michel-Angelo. You and Saint Peter insure 
me. The immortal are invulnerable ! 
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ViUoria. Evader ! but glad am I that you 
have spoken the word, although you set at nought 
thereby the authority of Homer, For you re- 
mind me that he, like Dante, often has a latent 
meaning by the side of an evident one, which 
indeed is peculiar to groat poets. Unwise com- 
manders call out all their forces to the field ; the 
more prudent have their reserves posted where 
it is not everybody that can discover them. 

In the Iliad two immortals are wounded ; Venus 
slightly. Mars severely. The deities of Love and 
War are the only ones exposed to violence. In 
the former, weakness is shown to be open to ag- 
gression ; in the latter, violence to resistance and 
repulse ; and both are subject to more pain than 
they can well endure. At the same time, Juno 
and Pallas, Mercury and Apollo and Neptune, 
do not stand aloof, but stand unassailable. Here 
we perceive that sometimes the greater gods are 
subtilised and attenuated into allegories. Homer 
bestows on them mor^ j;^r^lc ss potency at his 
pleasure. One moment w see a bright and 
beautiful god stand manifest before us ; presently 
his form and radiance are indistinct ; at last, in 
the place where he was standing, there are only 
some scattered loaves, inscribed with irregular 
and uncouth characters ; these invite our curiosity 
with strange similitudes; we look more atten- 
tively, and they seem brought closer together : 
the god has receded to deliver the oracle of his 
wisdom. 

Miclid-A'ixrido. Homer left a highway, over- 
shadowed with lofty trees and perennial leafage, 
between the regions of Allegory and Olympus. 
The gloom of Dante is deeper, and the boundaries 
even more indiscernible. We know the one is 
censured for it ; perhaps the other vas. * 

Vittoria. To the glory of our Italy be it spoken, 
we are less deti^activc than our forefathers the 
Romans. Dante and Petrarca were estimated 
highly by those nearest them. Indeed, to confess 
the truth, Petrarca has received for his poctrj^ 
what ought rather to have been awarded Ijini for 
rarer and sublimcr deserts. Dante has fared less 
sumptuously, and there are fewer who could en- 
tertain him. Petty latin things called daasics, as 
their betters are, smooth, round, light, hollow, 
regularly figured like pasteboard zodiacs, vrerc 
long compared and even preferred to the triple 
world of Dante. I speak not of Grecian litera- 
ture, because I know it not sufficiently; but I 
imagine Rome is to Greece what a bull-ring is to 
a palaestra, the games of the circus to the Olympic, 
fighting bondmen to the brothers of Helen, the 
starry twins of Jupiter and Leda. 

Michel-Angelo. Boccaccio first scattered the 
Vllusion by which the guide seemed loftier and 
grander than the guided. The spirit of the im- 
niorhd master, our Tuscan, no longer led by the 
h%^'d, nor submissively following, soared beyond 
Italy, and is seen at last, in his just proportions, 
right against the highest pinnacle of Greece. 
Ariosto has not yet been countenanced by the 
Italian potentates, nor fostered in the genial fur 


of our Holy Fathers, with the same tenderness as 
some minute poets, who dirty their cold fingers 
with making little clay models after old colossal 
marbles. But Ariosto is too marked in his fea- 
tures to be fondled, and too broad in Ms shoulders 
for the chairs they occupy. He is to Ovid what 
Sicily is to Italy ; divided by a narrow channel ; 
the same warm climate, the same flowexy glebe ; 
less variety, less extent. Not only these, but per- 
haps all poets excepting Pindar and iBschylus, 
want compression and curtailment ; yet the par- 
ings of some would be worth the pulp of others. 

ViUoria. Those to whom, I will not say genius, 
but splendid talents have been given, are subject 
to weaknesses to which inferior men are less 
liable ; as the children of the rich are to diseases 
from which those of the poorer generally are 
exempt. 

Midiel- Angelo. The reason, I conceive, is 
this. Modem times have produced no critic 
contemporary with an eminent poet. There is a 
pettishness and frowardness about some literaiy 
men, in -^hich, at the mention of certain names, 
they indulge without moderation or shame. They 
are prompt and alert at showing their sore places, 
and strip for it up to the elbow. They feel only 
a comfo^ble warmth when they arc reproved for 
their pi^udices and antipathies, which often are 
no more to be traced to their origin than the 
disciises of the body, and come without contact, 
without even breathing the same air. No remedy 
being sought for them, they rapidly sink into 
the menial constitution, weakening its intemid 
strength and disfiguring its external character. 
In some persons at firat they are covered and 
concealed; but afterward, when they are seen and 
remarked, are exhibited iji all their virulence with 
swaggering effrontery. 

Vittoria. Geese and buftaloes are enraged at 
certain colours ; there are certain colours also of 
the mind lively enough to excite choler al a dis- 
tance in the silly and ferine. I have witnessed in 
authors the most vehement expression of hatred 
against those whose writings they never read, and 
whose persons they never approached : all these 
are professors of Christianity, and some of moral 
philosophy. 

Michel- A ngelo. Do not wonder then if I take 
my walk at a distance from the sibilant throat 
and shoiii-flighted wing ; at a distance from the 
miry hide and blindly directed horn. Such 
people as you describe to me may be men of 
talents ; but talents lie below genius. 

Occasionally we attribute to a want of benevo- 
lence what in reality is only a want of discem- 
ment. The bad sticks as closely as the good, and 
often more readily. If we would cover with gold 
a comice or a statue, we require a preparation for 
it ; smoke does business in a moment. 

Vittoria. Sometimes we ourselves may have 
exercised our ingenuity, but without any con- 
sciousness of spleen or ill-humour, in detecting 
and discussing the peculiar fhiilt.s of great poets. 
This has never been done, or done very cluxnsily» 
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bj imr critics, who fancy that a measureless and 
l^peless phantom of enthusiasm leaves an im 
pression of a powerful mind, and a quick appre- 
hension of the beautiful. 

"Who,” they ask us, "who would look for 
sniisll defects in such an admirable writer 1 who 
is not transported by his animation, and blinded 
by his brightness 1 ” 

. To this interrogation my answer is, 

" Very few indeed ; only the deliberate, the in- 
atmcted, and the wise. Only they who partake 
ia some degree of his nature know exactly where 
to find his infirmities.” 

We perhaps on some occasions hare spoken of 
Dante in such a manner as would make the un- 
wary, if they heard us, believe that wo estimate 
him no higher than Statius, Silius, Valerius, and 
the like. On the other hand, we have admired 
the versatility, facility, and invention of Ovid, to 
such a degree as would excite a suspicion that we 
prefer him even to Virgil. But in one we spoke 
of the worst parts, in the other of the b(jpt. Cen- 
sure and praise can not leave the lips at the same 
breath : ^ne is caught before the otfier comes : our 
verdict is distributed abroad when we have sum- 
med up only one column of the evidence. 

Mkhel-Angdo Surely I have heard declare 
that you could produce faults out of Virgil graver 
than any in Ovid. 

Vittoria. The faults of Ovid are those of a play- 
ful and unruly boy ; the faults of Virgil are those 
of his master. 1 do not find in Ovid (as you may 
remember I then observed) the ^pallage ; such 
for instance as Virgil’s, ‘ The odour Wought the 
wind,* instead of ‘ The wind brought the odour* No 
child could refrain from laughter at such absurd- 
ity, no pedagogue from* whipping him for laugh- 
ing at such authority. This figure (so the gram- 
marians are pleased to call it) far exceeds all other 
faults, ’u language, for it reverses the thing it 
should represent. If I buy a mirror, I would 
rather buy one which has fifty small flaws in it, 
than one which places my feet where my head 
should be. 

There are poems of Ovid which 1 have been 
counselled to cast aside, and my curiosity has 
never violated the interdict. But even in Homer 
himself nothing of the same extent is more 
spirited, or truly epic, .than the contest of Ajax 
and Ulysses. You shall hear in this apartment, 
some day soon, what our Bembo thinks about it. 
No Roman, of any age, either has written more 
purely, or shown himself a more consummate 
judge both of style and matter. 

^icheilrAngelo. I think so too; but some 
have considered him rather as correct and elegant 
than forcible and original. * 

Vittoria, Because he is correct ; of which alone 
they can form a notion, and of •this imperfectly. 
Had he written in a negligent and disorderly 
manner, they would have admired his freedom 
and copiousness, ignorant that; in literature as in 
Ufe, the rich and noble are as often frugal as the 
indigent and obscure. The cardinal never talks 
0 


vaguely and superficially on any species of com- 
position ; no, not even with his friends. Where 
a thing is to be admired or censured, he explains 
in what it consists. He points to the star in the 
ascendant, and tells us accurately at what distance 
other stars are from it. In lighter mood, on 
lighter matters, he shakes the beetle out of the 
rose, and shows us what species of insect that is 
which he has thrown on its back at our feet, and 
in what part and to what extent the flower has 
been corroded by it. He is too noble in his nature 
to be habitually sarcastic, and too conscious of 
power to be declamatory or diffuse. 

Michel-Angelo. Nevertheless, in regard to 
sarcasm, I have known him to wither a fungus 
of vanity by a single beam of wit. 

Vittoria, He may indeed have chastised an evil- 
doer, but a glance of the eye or a motion of the 
hand is enoftgh. Throughout the ample palace of 
his mind not an instrument of torture can be 
found. 

Michel- Angelo. Ferhaps in the offices below, 
a scourge may be suspended for intrusive curs, or 
for thieves disguised in stolen liveries. 1 wish my 
friend of this morning had met the Cardinal in- 
stead of me. Po.«»8es3ing no sense of shame or 
decency, and fancying that wherever he has thrust 
a book he has conferred a distinction, he would 
have taken the same easy liberty with his Emi- 
nence. 

Vittoria. If he continues to be so prolific, we 
shall soon see another island emerging from the 
Tiber. Our friend the Cardinal has indeed no 
time to squander on those who, like your way- 
layer, infest the public roads of literature, by sing- 
ing old songs and screaming old complaints. But 
I wish his p^itical occupations would allow him 
to pursue his pleasanter studies, and especially in 
exercising his acute judgment on our primary 
poets. For our country, both anciently and of late, 
has always wanted a philosophical critic on poeti- 
cal works, and none are popular in the present day 
but sitch as generalise or joke. Ariosto, in de- 
spite of them, is, however tardily and difficultly, 
coming into favour. There is quite enough in 
him for our admiration, although we never can 
compare him with some among the ancients. For 
the human heart is the world of poetry ; .the ima- 
gination is only its atmosphere. Fairies, and 
genii, and angels themselves, are at best its insects, 
glancing with unsubstantial wings about its low er 
regions and less noble edifices. 

Michel- Angelo. You have been accustomed, 
0 Madonna, to contemplate in person those illus- 
trious men who themselves were the destinies of 
nations, and you are therefore less to be satisfied 
with the imaginative and illusory. 

Vittoria. There are various kinds of greatness, 
as we all know ; however, the most-part of those 
who profess one species is ready to acknowlmlge 
no other. The first and chief is intellectual. But 
surely those also are to be admitted into the num- 
ber of the eminently great, who move large masses 
by action, by throwing their own ardent minds 
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into the midst of popular assemblies or conflicting 
armies, compelling, directing, and subjecting. 
This greatness is indeed far from so desirable %s 
that which shines serenely from above, to be our 
hope, comfort, and guidance ; to lead us in spirit 
from a world of sad realities into one fresh from 
the poet’s hand, and blooming with all the variety 
of his creation. Hence the most successful gene- 
rals, and the most powerful kings, will always be 
considered by the judicious and dispassionate as 
invested with less dignity, less extensive and en- 
during authority, than great philosophers and 
great poets. 

Michel-Angdo. By the wise indeed ; but little 
men, like little birds, are attracted and caught by 
false lights. 

Vitloria, It was beautifully and piously said in 
days of old, that, wherever a spring rises from the 
earth, an altar should be erected. Ought not we, 
my friend, to bear the same veneration to the 
genius which springs l|jyjjy^bscurity in the loneli- 
ness of lofty places, and wmefi descends to irrigate 
* the pastures of the mind with a perennial fresh- 
ness and vivifying force? If great poets build 
their own temples, as indeed they do, let us at 
least offer up to them our praises and thanks- 
givings, and hope to render them acceptable by | 
the purest incense of the heart. j 

MichdhAngelo. First, we must find the j 
priests, for ours are inconvertible from their 
crumbling altars. Too surely wc are without an 
Aristoteles to precede and direct them. 

Vittoria. We want him not only for poetry, 
but philosophy. Much of the dusty perfumery, 
which thickened for a season the pure air of Attica, 
was dissipated by his breath. Calm reasoning, 
deep investigation, patient experimvmt, succeeded 
to contentious quibbles and trivial irony. The 
sun of Aristoteles dispersed the unwholesome 
vapour that arose from the garden of Academus. 
Instead of spectral demons, instead of the mons- 
trous progeny of mystery and immodesty, there 
arose tangible images of perfect symmetry. Ho- 
mer was recalled from banishment : yKschylus 
followed : the choruses bowed before him, divided, 
and took their stands. Symphonies were heard ; 
what symphonies ! So powerful as to lighten the 
chain that Jupiter had riveted on his rival. The 
conquerors of kings until then omnipotent, kings 
who had trampled on the towers of Babylon and 
had shaken the eternal sanctuaries of Thebes, 
the conquerors of these kings bowed their olive- 
crowned heads to the sceptre of Destiny, and 
their tears ran profusely over the immeasurable 
wilderness of human woes. 

Mkhi- Angelo. We have no poetry of this kind 
now, nor have we auditors who could estimate or 
know it if we had. Yet, as the fine arts have 
raised up their own judges, literature may, ere 
lottg, do the same. Instead of undervaluing and 
beating down, let us acknowledge and praise any 
resemblance we may trace to the lineaments of a 
past and stronger generation. 

Vittoria. But by the manners and habitudes of 


antiquity ours are little to be improved^ Scholars 
who scorn the levity of Ariosto, and speak disdain- 
fully of the middle ages, in the veiy centre of the 
enchantment thrown over them by the magician 
of Ferrara, never think how much wc owe, not 
only to him, but also to those ages ; never think 
by what energies, corporeal and mental, from the 
barbarous soldier rose the partially polished 
knight, and high above him, by slower degrees, 
the accomplished and perfect ^ gentleman, the 
summit of nobility. 

MicM-Angelo. 0 that Pescara were preeentl 
Pescara! whom your words seem to have em- 
bodied and recalled ! Pescara 1 the lover of all 
glory, but mostly of yours, Madonna ! he to whom 
your beauty was eloquence and your eloquence 
beauty, inseparable as the influences of deity. 

Vittoria. Present ! and is he not ? Where I am 
there is he, for evermore. Karth may divide 
Heaven never does. The beauty you speak of is 
the only thing departed from me, and that also is 
with him perhaps. He may, I hope he may, see 
me as he left me, only more pacified, more re- 
signed. Afte']^ I had known Pescara,-* even if 1 
had never been his, I should have been espoused 
I to him; espoused to him before the assembled, 
testimonies of his innumerable virtues, before his 
genius/his fortitude, his respectful superiority, his 
manly gentleness. Yes, I should have been mar- 
ried to his glory ; and, neither in his lifetime nor 
when he left the world, would I have endured, 
0 Michel- Angelo, any other alliance. The 
very thought, the very words conveying it, are 
impiety. But^ friendship helps to support that 
heavy pall to which the devoted cling tenaciously 
for ever. 

Miclhd- Angelo. Oh ! that at this moment . , . 

Vittoria. Hush ! hush I Wishes are by-paths 
on the declivity to unhappiness ; the weaker ter- 
minate in the sterile sand, the strongci^n the 
vale of tears. If there are griefs, which wo know 
there are, so intense as to deprive us of our intel- 
lects, griefs in the next degree of intensity, Ihr 
from depriving us of them, amplify, purify, regu- 
late, and adorn them. We sometimes spring 
above happiness, and fall on the other side. This 
hath happened to me ; but strength enough is left 
mo to raise myself up again, and to follow the 
guide who calls me. 

Michel- Angelo. Surely God hath shown that 
mortal what his own love is, for whom he ha^h 
harmonised a responsive bosom, warm in the last 
as in the first embraces. One look of sympathy, 
one regret at parting, is enough, is too much ; it 
burdens the heart with overpayment. You ^an 
not gather up the blossoms which, by blast after 
blast, have bedh scattered and whirled behind 
you. Are they requisite? The fruit was formed 
within them ei^ they fell upon the walk ; you 
have culled it in its season. 

Vittoria. Before we go into another state of 
existence, a thousand things occur to detach us 
imperceptibly from this. To some (who knows to 
hov/ many?) the images of early love return with 
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ail inviting yet a saddening glance, and the breast all, and am unwilling to give you credit for any 
that was laid out for the sepulchre bleeds afresh, fresh variety. But come, tell me, what is itl 
Such are ready to follow where they are beckoned, , Michel-Angelo. I am apprehensive that I some- 
and look keenly into the darkness they are about times have written to you with an irrepressiblo 
to penetrate. gush of tendeniess, which is but narrowed and 

Did we not begin to converse on another sub- deepened and precipitated by entering the chan- 
ject 1 Why have you not spoken to me this half- nol of verse. This, falling upon vulgar ears, might 
hour? be misinterpreted. 

MickelrAngdo, I see, 0 Donna Vittoria, I ViUoria, If I have deserved a wise man's praise 
may close the volume we were to read and cri- and a virtuous man’s affection, I am not to be 
tidse. defrauded of them by stealthy whispers, nor de- 

Vittoria, Then I hope you have something of terred from them by intemperate clamour. She 
your own for me instead. whom Pescara selected for his own, must excite 

MichdrA’njgdo* Are you not tired of my verses? the envy of too many ; but the object of envy is 
Your smile is too splendid a reward, but too { not the sufferer by it : there are those who convert 
indistinct an answer. Pray, pray tell me, Ma- ! it even into recreation. One star hath ruled my 
donna I and yet I have hardly the courage to hear | destiny and shaped my course. Perhaps . . no, 
you tell me . . have I not sometimes written to | not perhaps, but surely, under that clear light I 
you ? . . may eiyoy unreproved the enthusiasm of his 

VUtoria, My cabinet can answer for that. Lift I friend, the greatest man, the most ardent and 
up your sphinx if you desire to find it. Anything I universal genius, he b>a^eft behind him. Cou- 
in particular ? ^ rage ! courage ! Lift ‘‘up again the head which 

Midkd'Angdo, I would say, written to you nothing on earth should lower. When death ap- 
with . . « • * proaches me, be present, Michcl-Angelo, and shed 

ViWyna, With what? a golden pen? as pure tears on this hand as 1 did shed on the 

Midhel-Angelo. No, no. hand of Pescara. 

Fittona. An adamantine one? ■. Michel-Angelo. Madonna! they are these* 

You child ! you child ! are you hiding it in my they are these ! endure them now rather ! 
sleeve? An eagle’s plume? a nightingale’s ? a Merciful God! if there is piety in either, grant 
dove’s ? I must have recourse to the living sphinx, me to behold her at that hour, not in the palace 
If there is any, not to the porphyry. Have you of a hero, not in the chamber of a saint, but from 
other pens than these ? I know the traces of them thine everlasting mansions ! 


MELANCTHON 

CcUvin. Are you 8ure,0 Mclancthon ! that you 
yourself are among the elect? 

Melanothon. My dear brother I so please it God, 
1 would wather be amoug the many. 

Cahin. Of the damned ? 

Melancthofi, Alas ! no. But I* am inclined to 
believe that the many will be saved and will be 
happy, since Christ came into tho world for the 
redemption of sinners. 

Calvin. Hath not our Saviour said explicitly, 
that many are called, but few chosen. 

Mdancthon, Our Saviour? hath he said it? 

Calvin. Hath he forsooth ! Where is your New 
Testament ? 

Mdmeihon. In my heart. 

Calvin. Without this page however. 

Melancthon. When we are wiser and more 
docile, that is, when we are above the jars and 
turfhoils and disputations of the world, our Saviour 
will vouchsafe to interpret what, through the 
fhmes of our intemperate vanity, now indistinct 
or dark. He will plead for us before no inexora- 
ble judge. He came to remit sinaof man; 
not the sins of a few, but of many ; not the sins of 
amny, but of all. 

Otdvia. What I of the benighted heathen too? 
of the pagan ? of the idolater? 

Mdandhon, I hope so ; but I dare not say it. I 


AND CALVIN. 

Cdlmn. Yob would include even the negligent, 
the indifferent, tho sceptic, the unbeliever. 

Melancthon. Pitying them for a want of happi- 
ness in a want of faith. They are my brethren : 
they are God’s children. He will pardon the pre- 
sumption of my wishes for their welfare ; my sor- 
row that they have fallen, some through their 
blindness, others through their deafness, others 
through their terror, others through their anger 
peradventure at the loud denunciations of ifnfer- 
giving man. If I would forgive a brother, may 
not he, who is immeasurably better and more 
merciful, have pity on a child ? He came on earth 
to take our nature upon him : will he punish, will 
he reprehend us, for an attempt to take as much 
as may be of his upon ourselves ? 

Calvin. There is no bearing any such fallacies. 

Melancthon. Is it harder to bear these fallacies 
(as they appear to you, and perhaps are, for we all 
are fallible, and many even of our best thoughts 
are fallacies), is it harder, 0 my friend, to bear 
these, than to believe in the eternal punishment 
of the erroneous ? 

Calvin. Erroneous indeed ! Have they not 4lie 
Book of Life, now at last laid open before them, 
for their guidance? 

Melancthon. No, indeed ; they have only two or 
tiiree places, dog-eared and bedaubed, which they 
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uro commanded to look into and study. These 
are so uninviting, that many close again the 
volume of salvation, clasp it tight, and throw ^t 
back in our faces. I would rather show a man 
gi^en fields than gibbets : and if I called him to 
enter the service of a plenteous house and power- 
ful master, he may not be rendered the more will- 
ing to enter it by my pointing out to him the 
stocks in the gateway, and telling him that nine- 
tenths of the household, however orderly, must 
occupy that position. The book of ffood news 
under your interpretation, tells people not only 
that they may go and be damned, but that unless 
tlicy are lucky, they must inevitably. Again it 
informs another set of inquirers that if once they 
have been under what they feel to be the influence 
of grace, they never can relapse. All must go 
well who have once gone well ; and a name once 
written in the list of favorites can never be 
erased. 

Cakin. This is certaj n^ ^ 

Melancthon. Let us hope wien, and in holy con- 
fidence let us believe, that the book is large and 
voluminous; that it begins at an early date of 
man’s existence ; and that amid the agitation of 
inquiry, it comprehends the humble and submis- 
sive doubter. For doubt itself, between the richest 
patrimonyand utter destitution, isquite sufficiently 
painful : and surely it is a hardship to be turned 
over into a criminal court for having lost in a civil 
one. But if all who have once gone right can 
never go astray, how happens it that so large a 
part of the angels fell off from their allegiance 1 
They were purer and wiser than we are, and had 
the advantage of seeing God face to face. They | 
were the ministers of his power ; they knew its I 
extent j yet they defied it. If w«i err, it' is in 
relying too confidently on his mercies; not in 
questioning his omnipotence . If our hopes forsake 
us, if the bonds of sin bruise and corrode us, so 
that we can not walk upright, there is, in the 
midst of these calamities, no proof that we are 
utterly lost. Danger far greater is therc„ in the 
presumption of an especial favour, which men in- 
comparably better than ourselves can never have 
desewed. Let us pray, 0 Calvin, that we may 
hereafter be happier than our contentions and 
animosities will permit us to be at present ; and 
that our opponents, whether now in the right or 
in the wrong, may come at last where all error 
ceases. 

Calvin. I am uncertain whether such a wish is 
rational : and I doubt more whether it is religious. 
God hath willed them to walk in their blindness. 
To hope against it, seems like repining at his 
unalterable decree ; a weak indulgence in an un- 
pennitted desire ; an unholy entreaty of the heart 
that He will forego his vengeance, and abrogate 
the law that was from the beginning. Of one 
thhig I am certain: we must lop off the un- 
sound. 

Melancthon. What a curse hath metaphor been 
u> religion ! It is the wedge that holds asunder 
the two great portions of the Christian world. We 


' hear of nothing so commonly as fire and sword. 
And here indeed what was metaphor is converted 
into substance and applied to practice. The nn* 
soundness of doctrine is not cut ofiT nor cauterised; 
the professor is. The head falls on the seafibld» 
or fire surrounds the stake, because a doctrine is 
bloodless and incombustible. Fierce outrageous 
animals, for want of the man who has escaped 
them, lacerate and trample his cloak or bonnet 
This, although the work of brutes, is not half so 
brutal as the practice of theologians, seizing the 
man himself, instead of bonnet or cloak. 

Calvin. We must leave such matters to the 
magistrate. 

Melancthon. Let us instruct the magistrate in 
his dut}''; this is ours. Unless we can teach 
humanity, we may resign the charge of religion. 
For fifteen centuries, Christianity has been con- 
veyed into many houses, in many cities, in many 
regions, but always through slender pipes; and 
never yet into any great reservoir in any part of 
the earth. Its principal ordinances have never 
been observed in the polity of any state whatever. 
Abstinence fr6m spoliation, from oppre^^ion, from 
bloodshed, has never been inculcated by the chief 
priests of any. These two facts excite the doubts 
of man^-an regard to a divine origin and a divine 
protection. Wherefore it behoves us the more 
especially to preach forbearance. If the people are 
tolerant one toward another in the same country, 
they will become tolerant in time toward those 
whom rivers or seas have separated from them. 
For surely it is strange and wonderful that nations 
which are near enough for hostility should never 
be near enough for concord. This arises from 
bad government ; and bad government arises from 
a negligent choice of cocinsellors by the prince, 
usually led or terrified by a corrupt, ambitious, 
wealthy (and therefore unchristian) priesthood. 
While their wealth lay beyond the visible j]iorizon, 
they tarried at the cottage, instead of pricking on 
for the palace. . 

Calvin. By the grace and help of God we will 
turn them back again to their quiet and whole- 
some resting-place, before the people lay a rough 
hand upon the silk. 

But you evaded my argument on predestination. 

Melancthon. Our blessed Lord himself, in his 
last hours, ventured to express a wish before his 
heavenly Father, that the bitter cup might pass 
away from him. I humbly dare to implore that 
a cup much bitterer may be removed from the 
great body of mankind ; a cup containing the 
poison of eternal punishment, where agony suc- 
ceeds to agony, but never death. 

Calvin. I come armed with the Gospel. 

Melancthon. Tremendous weapon ! as we have 
seen it through many ages, if man wields it against 
man : but like i)\e fabled spear of old mythology, 
endued with the faculty of healing the saddest 
wound its most violent wielder can inflict Ob- 
scured and rusting with the blood upon it, let us 
hasten to take it up again, and apply it as best 
we may, to its appointed uses. 
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Tiio life of our Saviour is the simplest exposi- 
tiott of his words. Strife is what he both discoun- 
tenanced and forbade. We ourselves are right- 
minded, each of us all: and others are right- 
minded in proportion as they agree with us, chiefly 
in matters which we insist are well worthy of our 
adherence, but which whosoever refuses to em- 
brace displays a factious and unchristian spirit. 
These for the most part are matters which neither 
they nor we understand, and which, if we did | 
understand them, would little profit us. The | 
weak will be supported by the strong, if they can; j 
if they can not, they are ready to bo supported j 
even by the weaker, and cry out against the 
strong, as arrogant or negligent, or deaf or blind ; , 
at last even their strength is questioned, and the | 
more if, while there is fury all around them, they j 
are quiet. ; 

T remember no discussion on religion in which 
religion was not a sufferer by it, if mutual for- 
bearance, and belief in another’s good motives 
and intentions, are (as I must always think 
they are) its proper and necessary appurte- 
nances. , • * ! 

Cdtmn, Would 3 ’^ou never make inquiries 1 

Melancthon. Yes; and as deep as possible; 
but into my own heart ; for that belongs to 
me ; and God hath entrusted it most especially 
to my own superintendence. 

Calvin, We must also keep others from going , 
astray, by showing them the right road, and, if 
they are obstinate in resistfince, then by coercing 
and chastising them through the magistrate. 

Mdanctlbon. It is sorro^^’ful to dream that wo 
are scourges in God’s hand, and that he appoints 
for n,» no better work than lacerating one another. 

I am no enemy to inquiry, where I see abuses, and 
where I suspect falsehood. The Romanists, our 
great oppressors, think it presumptuous to search 
into thijigs abstruse ; and let us do them the jus- 
tice to acknowledge that, if it is a fault, it is one 
which they never commit. But surely m'c are kept j 
sufficiently in the dark by the infirmity of our 
nature : no need to creep into a corner and put our ' 
hands before our eyes. To throw away or turn 
aside from God’s best gifts is verily a curious sign 
of obedience and submission. He not only hath 
given us a garden to walk in, but he hath planted 
it also for us, and he wills us to know the nature 
and properties of everything that grows up within 
it Unless we look into them and handle them 
and register them, how shall we discover this to 
be salutary, that to be poisonous; this annual, 
that perennial 1 

Calvin, Here we coincide; and I am pleased 
to find in you less apathy than I expected. It 
becomes ns, moreover, to denotfiice God’s ven- 
geance on a sinful world. 

Melancthon. Is it not better agd pleasanter to 
•show the wanderer by what course of life it may 
be avoided? is it not better and pleasanter to 
•enlarge on Gk)d*s promises of salvation, than to 
insist on his denunciations of wrath? is it not 
■better .and pleasanter to lead the wretched up to 


! his mercy-seat, than to hurl them by thousands 
under his fiery chariot? 

, Calvin. We have no option. By our heavenly 
: Father many are called, but few are chosen. 

Melancthon. There is scarcely a text in the Holy 
Scriptures to which there is not an opposite text, 
written in characters equally large and legible; 
and there has usually been a sword laid upon 
each. Bven the weakest disputant is made so 
conceited by what he calls religion, as to think 
himself wiser than the wisest who thinks differ- 
ently from him ; and he becomes so ferocious 
by what he calls holding it fast, that he appears 
to me as if he held it fast much in the same 
manner as a terrier holds a rat, and you have about 
as much trouble in getting it from between hia 
incisors. When at last it does come out, it is 
mangled, distorted, and extinct. 

Calvin. M*. Melancthon 1 you have taken a very 
perverse vievr of the subject. Such language as 
j'ours would extingui^ibj i^at zeal which is to en- 
lighten the nations, and to consume the tares by 
which they are overrun. 

Melancthon. The tares and the corn are so 
intermingled throughout the wide plain which our 
God hath given us to cultivate, that I would rather 
turn the patient and humble into it to weed it 
carefully, than a thresher who would thresh 
whcjit and tare together before the grain is 
ripened, or who would carry fire into the furrows 
when it is. 

Cahin. Yet even the most gentle, and of the 
gentler sex, arc inflamed with a holy zeal in the 
propagation of the faith. 

Melancthon. I do not censure them for their 
earnestness in maintaining truth. We not only 
owe our birtlf to them, but also the better part 
of our education ; and if we were not divided 
after their first lesson, we should continue to live 
I in a widening circle of brothers and sisters all 
' our lives. After our infancy and removal from 
home, the use of the rod is the principal thing we 
learn of our alien preceptors ; and, catching their 
dictatorial language, we soon begin to exercise 
their instrument of enforcing it, and swing it 
right and left, even after we arc paralysed by age, 
and until Death’s hand strikes it out of ours. I 
am sorry you have cited the gentler part of the 
creation to appear before you, obliged as I am to 
bear witness that I myself have known a few 
specimens of the fair sex become a shade less 
fair, among the perplexities of religion. Indeed 
I am credibly informed that certain of them have 
lost their patience, running up and down in the 
dust where many roads diverge. This surely is 
not walking humblj^ with their God, nor ^valldng 
with him at all ; for those who walk with him are 
always readier to hear His voice than their own, 
and to admit that it is more persuasive. But at 
last the zealot is so infatuated, by the seriius 
mockeries he imitates and repeats, that he really 
takes his own voice for God’s. Is it not wonder- 
ful that the words of eternal life should have 
hitherto produced only eternal litigation; and 
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that; in our progress heavenward; we should think 
it expedient to plant unthrifty thorns over bitter 
wells of blood in the wilderness we leave behind u^ 
Calvin^ It appears to me that you are inclined 
to tolerate even the rank idolatry of our perse- 
cutors. Shame! shame! 

, Melancthon. Greater shame if I tolerated it 
within my own dark heart; and waved before it 
the foul incense of self-love. 

Caivin. I do not understand you. What I dh 
understand is this, and deny it at your peril . . 1 
mean at the peril of your salvation . . that God is a 
jealous God ; he himself declares it. 

Melancthon. We are in the habit of considering 
. the God of Nature as a jealous God, and idolatry 
as an enormous evil ; an evil which is about to 
come back into the world, and to subdue or seduce 
once more our strongest and most sublime alFec- 
tions. Why do you lift up your eyes 'and hands ? 

Calvin. An evil about to come back ! about to 
come ! Do we not high places 1 

Melancthon. We do indeed, and always shall, 
while there are any high places upon earth. 
Thither will men creep, and there fall prostrate. 

Calvin. Against idolatiy we still implore the 
Almighty that he will incline our hearts to keepi 
his law. 

Melancthon. The Jewish law j the Jewish ido- 
latry. You fear the approach of this, and do not | 
suspect the presence of a worse. I 

Cat r in. A worse than that which the living God , 
hath denounced 1 
Melancthon. Even so. 

Column. Would it not offend, would it not wound 
to the quick, a mere human creature, to be likened 
to a piece of metal or stone, a calf or monkey 1 
Melancthon. A mere human creathire might be 
Aiigry ; because his influence among his neigh- 
bours arises in great measure from the light in 
which he appears to them ; and this light does 
not emanate from himself, but may be thrown on j 
him by any hand that is export at mischief : be- 
side, the likeness of such animals to him could 
never be suggested by reverence or esteem, nor 
be regarded as a type of any virtue. The mere 
human creature, such as human creatures for the 
most-part are, would be angry; because he has 
nothing which he can oppose to ridicule but 
resentment. 

Calvin. I am in consternation at your luke- 
warmness. If you treat idolaters thus lightly, 
what hope can I entertain of discussing with you 
the doctrine of grace and predestination. 

Melancthon. Entertain no such hope at all. 
Wherever 1 find in the Holy Scriptures a dis- 
putable doctrine, I interpret it as judges do, in 
favour of the culprit: such is man: the benevolent 
judge is God. But in regard to idolatry, I see 
more criminals who are guilty of it than you do. 

I ^0 beyond the stone-quarry and the pasture, 
beyond the graven image and the ox-stall. If we 
bow before the distant image of good, while there 
exiets within our reach one solitary object of sub- 
•taiitial sorrow, which sorrow our efforts can 


remove, we are guilty (I pronounce it) of idolatry; 
we prefer the intangible effigy to the living form. 
Surely we neglect the service of our Maker if we 
neglect bis children. He left ns in the chamber 
with them, to take care of them, to feed them, to 
admonish them, and occasionally to amuse them : 
instead of which, after a warning not to run into 
the fire, we slam the door behind us in their &ces, 
and run eagerly down-stairs to dispute and quar* 
rel with our fellows of the household who are 
about their business. The wickedness of idolatry 
does not consist in any inadequate representation 
of the Deity, for whether our hands or our hearts 
represent him, the representation is almost alike 
inadequate. Every man does what he hopes and 
believes will be most pleasing to his God ; and 
God, in his wisdom and mercy, will not punish 
gratitude in it.s error. 

Calvin. How do you know that ? 

Melancthon. Because I know his loving-kindness, 
and experience it daily. 

Calvin, If men blindly and wilfully run into 
error when God bath shown the right way, he 
will visit it oiTtheir souls. '» „ 

Melancthon. He will observe from the serenity 
of heaven, a serenity emanating from his pre- 
sence, tl^at there is scarcely any work of his creation 
on earth which hath not excited, in some people 
or other a remembrance, an admiration, a symbol, 
of his power. The evil of idolatry is this. Rival 
nations have raised up rival deities: war hath 
been denounced in the name of Heaven : men 
have been murdered for the love of God: and 
j such impiety hath darkened all the regions of the 
{ world, that the Lord of all things hath been 
I invoked by all simultaneously as the Lord of 
Hosts. This is the only invocation in which men 
of every creed are united : an invocation to which 
Satan, bent on the perdition of the human race, 
might have listened from the fallen angeli^ 

Calvin. We can not hope to purify men’s hearts 
until we lead them away from the abomination of 
Babylon : nor will they he led away from it until 
we reduce the images to dust. So long as they 
stand, the eye will hanker after them, and the 
spirit be corrupt. 

Melancthon. And long afterward, I sadly fear. 

We attribute to the weakest of men the appel- 
lations and powers of Deity : we fall down 
before them : we call the impious and cruel by 
the title of grimicms and most religious : and, even 
in the house of God himself, and before his very 
altar, we split his Divine Majesty asunder, and 
offer the largest part to the most corrupt and 
most corrupting of his creatures. 

Calvin, Not we, M. Melancthon. I will preach, 
I will exist, in do land of such abomination. 

MelanctJwn. So far, well : but religion demanda 
more. Our reformers knock off the head firom 
Jupiter: thunderbolt and sceptre stand. Th* 
attractive, the impressive, the august, they would 
annihilate, leaving men nothing but their sordid 
fears of vindictiye punishment, and their ixnpkniia 
doubts of our Saviour’s promises. 
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CtS/fm, We filioiild teach men to retain for ever 
the fear of God before their eyes, never to cease 
from the apprehension of His wrath, to be well 
aware that He often a£9icts when He is farthest 
hrom wrath, and that such infliction is a benefit 
bestowed by Him. 

Melanclkon, Whatl if only a few are to be 
saved when the infliction is over 1 

Calvin, It becometh not us to repine at the 
number of vessels which the supremely wise arti- 
ficer forms, breaks, and casts away, or at the 
paucity it pleaseth him to preserve. The ways of 
Providence are inscrutable. 

Melanetiion. Some of them are, and some of them 
are not ; and in these it seems to be his design 
that we should see and adore his wisdom. We 
fimcy that all our inflictions are sent us directly 
and immediately from above: sometimes we 
think it in piety and contrition, but oftener in 
moroseness and discontent. It would, however, 
be well if we attempted to trace the causes of 
them. We should probably find their origin in 
some region of the heart which we never had well 
explored, or in which we had secretly deposited 
our worst indulgences. The clouds that intercept 
the heavens from us, come not from the heavens, 
but from 'the earth. 

Why should we scribble our own devices over 
the Book of God, erasing the plainest words, and , 


rendering the Holy Scriptures a worthless palimp- 
sest? Can not we agree to show the nations of 
t^e world that the whole of Christianity is prac- 
ticable, although the better parts never have been 
practised, no, not even by the priesthood, in any 
single one of them. Bishops, confessors, saints, 
martyrs, have never denounced to king or people, 
nor ever have attempted to delay or mitigate, the 
most accursed of crimes, the crime of Cain, the 
crime indeed whereof Cain’s was only a germ, the 
crime of fratricide, war, war, devastating, depo- 
pulating, soul-slaughtering, heaven-defying war. 
Alas ! the gentle call of mercy sounds feebly, and 
soon dies away, leaving no trace on the memory : 
but the swelling cries of vengeance, in which we 
believe we imitate the voice of Heaven, run and 
reverberate in loud peals and multiplied echoes 
along the whole vault of the brain. All the man 
is shaken by*thcm ; and he shakes all the earth. 

Calvin ! I beseech you, do you who guide and 
govern so many, do yomiwhatevor others may) 
spare your brethren. l)oubtful as I am of lighter 
texts, blown backward and forward at the opening 
of opposite windows, I am convinced and certain 
of one grand immovable verity. It sounds strange ; 
it sounds contradictory. 

Calvin. I am curious to hear it. 

Mdancthon. You shall. This is the tenet. There 
is nothing on earth divine beside humanity. 
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Walker. Hatti^i ! you may resf assured that 
the operation is not dangerous to the boys, and 
that it will preserve them in future from the most 
loathsome and devastating of maladies. 

Jlattaji. I do not fear that it will impair the 
strength of the children, or remove an evil by a 
worse : but will it not, like the other, leave marks, 
and spoil the features ? 

Ganda. Spoil what features, father? Are we 
not boys ? 

Dewall, Gonda ! be still I 

Walker. How is this? what do they mean, 
Hattaji ? why do you look so discomposed ? 

HaUajl. Ah, children I you now discover your 
sex. Dissimulation with you will soon grow 
easier, with me never. Praise be to God I I 
am a robber, not a merchant : falsehood is my 
abhorrence. 

Thou knowest the custom of our Jerijah tribe. 
Every female our wives bring forth, is, in less 
time and with less trouble, removed from the 
sunshine that frlls upon the threshold of life. A 
drop of poppy-juice restores it to the stillness it 

V Among the Jerjjahs, a tribe in Guzerat, it was cub. 
tomory for motbeni to kill every feniu]p infant, and the 
raoe was perpetuated by women from Sada. Hattaji had 
saved two daughters, Gonda and Dewah, dressed like boys, 
■Bd brought to Colonel Walker’s camp to be vaccinated. 
Walker abolished this Infanticide ; V^t we hear of no 
CKtuostrian statue or monument of any kind erected to 
him in England or India. 

VOXm II. • 


has just quitted ; or the parent lays on the lip an 
unrelenting finger, saying, 0 pretty rose-bud, 
thou must breathe no fragrance ! I must never 
irrigate, 1 mutit never wear thee I ” 

Walker. We know this horrid custom. Thou 
hast then broken through it ? Eternal glory to 
thee, Hattaji ! The peace of God, that dwells in 
every man’s breast while he will let it dwell there, 
be with thee now and evermore I 
Hattaji. Children I you must keep this secret 
better than your own. He wishes me the peace 
of God. I should be grieved were he condemned 
to many penances for it. The Portuguese call 
it heresy to hope anything from God for men of 
another creed. Will not thy priests, like theirs, 
force thee to swallow some ass-loads of salt for it ? 
When I was last in Goa, I saw several of them in 
girl’s frocks, and with little wet rods in their 
hands, put a quantity of it into the mouth of a 
Malay, as we do into the mouths of carp and eels, 
to purify them before we cat them ; and with the 
same efiect. Incredible what a quantity of here- 
sies of all colours it brought up. He would have 
performed his ablutions after this function ; and 
never did they appear more necessary ' ; but the 
priests bufletted him well, and dragged him away, 
lest, as they said, he should relapse into idolatif 
You Euglishmen do not entertain half so much 
abhorrence of idolatry, as the French and Portu- 
guese do : for I have seen many of you wash your 
hands and faces, without fear and without shame; 
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and it ift reported that your women axe still leas 

sempelonft. 

Yon can pardon me the preservation of my 
girU. So car efoi are you yourselves in the coxf- 
cealment of your daughters, that I have heard of 
several sent over to India, to keep them away 
from the sofa of Rajahs, and the finger of mothers *. 
even the Portuguese take due precautions. None 
perhaps of their little ones bom across the ocean, 
are considered worth the expenditure of so long a 
voyage, like yours ; but those who are bora in 
Goa, are seldom left to the mercy of a parent. 
The young creatures are suckled and nursed, and 
soon afterward are sent into places where they 
are amused by bells and beads and embroidery, 
and where none beside their priests and santons 
can get access to them. These holy men not only 
save their lives, but treat them with every ima- 
ginable kindness, teaching them many mysteries. 
Indeed, they perform such a number of good 
oificeB in, their behalf, t^t on this account alone 
they, after'mature delifiCTfitfOn, hold it quite un- 
necessary to hang by the hair or ribs from trees 
and columns, or to look up at the sun till they 
are blind. 

Were I a santon, I should be much of 
the same opinion. 

Gonda. 0 no, no, no. So good a man would 
gladly teach us anything, but surely would rather 
think with our blessed dervishes, and would be 
overjoyed to hang by the hair or the ribs, to please 
God. 

Walker. Sweet child J We are accustomed to 
80 many sights of cruelty on the side of the power- 
ful, that our intellects stagger under us, until we 
fancy we see in the mightiest of beings, the most 
cruel. , * 

Does not every kind action, every fond word of 
your father, please you greatly 1 

Gonda. Eveiyone : but I am little ; all things 
please me. 

Walker. Well, Hatttyi ! thou art not little ; tell 
me then, docs not eveiy caress of these children 
awaken thy tenderness 1 

Jlaltaji. It makes me bless myself that I gave 
them existence, and it makes me bless God that 
he destined me to preserve it. 

Walker. It opens to thee in the desarts of life, 
the two most exuberant and refreshing sources of 
earthly happiness, love and piety. And if either 
of these little ones should cut a foot with a stone, 
or prick a finger with a thorn, would it , delight 
theel 

IfaUafi. A drop of their blood is worth all 
mine : the stone would lame me. the thorn would 
pierce my eye-balls. 

Walker. Wise Hattaji ! for tender love is true 
wisdom ; the truest wisdom being perfect happi- 
ness. Thinkest thou God less wise, less beneficent 
than thyself, or better pleased with the sufferings 
orchis creatures! 

Gonda. No ; God is wiser even than my &ther, 
and quite as kind : for God has done many things 
which my fistho' could never do, nor understand. 


he telUi us; and God has made us all three heppjft 
and my father has made happy only me ai^ 
Dewah. He seems to love no one else in the 
world ; and now we are with him, he seMom 
goes forth to demand his tribute of the Bi^}ahii^ 
and is grown so idle, he permits them to take it 
from every poor labourer ; so that in time a Ri^ah 
will begin to think himself as brave and honest a 
maTi as a robber. Can not you alter this! Wlqt do 
you smile! ,, 

Walker. We Englishmen exercise both digni« 
ties, and therefore are quite impartial, but we 
must not interfere with Hattaji and his subsidiary 
Rigahs. Have you lately been at Goa, Hattaji! 

Hattaji. Not very. 

Walker. Nevertheless you appear to have paid 
great attention to their religious rites. 

Hattaji. They are better off than you are in 
those matters. I would advise you to establish a 
fishery as near as possible to the coasts of their 
territory, and seize upon their salt-works for curing 
the fish. 

Walktr. WhyBOl 

Hattaji. Th.^y have several kinds which are effec- 
tual remedies for sins. I do not knovtr whether 
they have any that are preventative ; nor does 
that seem a consideration in their religion. In- 
deed, why should it! when the most flagrant crime 
can be extinguished by putting a fish against 
it, with a trifle of gold or silver at head and tail. 

Walker. A very ingenious contrivance ! 

Hattaji. I would not offend . . but surely their 
priests outdo yours. 

Walker. In «he application of fish ! or what! 

Hattaji. When I say it of yours, I say it also of 
ours, in one thing. We have people among us, 
who can subdue our wojst serpents, by singing : 
theirs manage a great one, of which perhaps you 
may have heard some account, and make him ap- 
pear and disappear, and devour one man and spare 
another, although of the same size and 'flavour ; 
which the wisest of our serpent-singers can not do 
with the most tractable and the best-conditioned 
snake. 

Gonda. 0 my dear father ! what are you saying! 
You would make these infidels as great as those 
of the true faith. Be sure it is all a deception ; 
and we have jugglers as good as theirs. We 
alone have real miracles, framed on purpose for 
us, not false ones like those of the Mahometans 
and Portuguese. 

Walker. What are theirs, my dear! 

Gonda. I do not know : I only know they are 
false ones. 

Hattaji. Who told thee so! ay, child ! 

Gonda. Whenever a holy man of our blessed 
faith has come^to visit you, he seized the oppor- 
tunity. as he told me, if you were away for' a 
moment, to enlighten and instruct me, takliq[^ 
my hand and f issing me, and telling me to be- 
lieve him in everything as I would Tishnou, and 
assuring me tha^ nothing is very hateful but un- 
belief, and that I may do what I like if 1 beUeva 

Walker. And what was your answer! 
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Chnda, I leaped and danced for joy, and cried 
** may I indeed 1 Then I will believe everything; 
hr then I may follow my dear father all over 
Ckmerat ; and if ever he ehould be wounded again, 
I may take out iwy finest shawl (for he gave me 
two) and tear it and tie it round the place.” 

HaUaji, Chieftain ! I did well to save this girl. 
. . And thou, timid tender Dewah ! wilt thou too 
fiallow me all over Guzerat 1 

Dewah. Pathpr! I am afraid of elephants and 
horses, and armed men ; I should run away. 

HeUtmi. What then wilt thou do for me ? 

Dtwm. I can do nothing. 

HaUaji (to himtdf). I saved her : yes, I am glad 
1 saved her : I only wish I had not questioned 
her : she pains me now for the first time. He 
has heard her : 0, this is worst ! I might forget 
it; can he 1 

Child why art thou afraid 1 

Dewah. I am two years younger than Gonda. 

Haittaji. But the women of Sada would slay 
thee certainly, wert thou left behind, and per- 
haps with stripes and tortures, for haviilg so long 
escaped. « • 

Dewah. I do not fear women ; they dress rice, 
and weave robes, and gather flowers. 

HaJltaji. Dewah ! T fear for thee more than thou 
fearest for thyself. 

Dewah. Dear, dear father! I am ready to go 
with you all over Guzerat, and to be afraid of any- 
thing as much as you are, if you will only let me. 

I tremble to think I could do nothing if a wicked 
man should try to Wound you ; or even if only a 
tiger came unawares upon you, I aould but shriek 


QLIVER CROMWELL AND 

Sir Oliver. How many saints and Sions dost 
carry under thy cloak, lad \ Ay, what dost groan 
atl What art about to be delivered of 1 Troth, 
it must be a vast and oddly-sbapen piece of roguery 
which findeth no issue at such capacious quarters. 
I never thought to see thy face again. Piythee 
what, in God's name, hath brought thee to Ram- 
sey, fair Master Oliver ? 

Oliver. In His name verily I come, and upon 
His errand ; and the love and duty I bear unto 
my godfather and uncle have added wings, in a 
sort, unto my zeal. 

Sir Oliver. Take 'em off thy zeal and dust thy 
conscience with ’em. 1 have heard an account of 
a saint, one Phil Neri, who in the midst of his 
devotions was lifted up several yards from the 
ground. Now I do suspect, Nolf thou wilt finish 
by being a saint of his order ; and nobody will 
promise or wish thee the luck come down on 
thy feet again, as he did. So ! because a rabble 
of fanatics at Huntingdon have equipped thee as 
their representative .in Parliaipent, thou art free 
4^ all men’s houses, forsooth ! I would have thee 
to understand, sin^, that thou art fitter for the 


I and pray; and it is not always that Vishnou hears 
in time. And now, 0 father, do remember that, 
although Gonda has two shawls, I have one ; and 
'she likes both hers better than mine. If ever you 
! are hurt anywhere . . Ah, gracious God forbid it I 
I . . have mine first : I will try to help her ; how 

can I ! how can I ! I can not see you even now : 

I I shall cry all the way through Guzerat ! For 
I shame, Gonda ! I am but nine years old, and you 
fare eleven. Do girls at your age ever cry I Is 
i there one tear left upon my cheek ? 

I Hattaji. By my soul, there is one on mine, 
worth an empire to me. 

Deieah. 0 Vishnou ! hear me in thy happy 
world 1 and never let Gonda tear her shawl for my 
father! 

Heutaji. And should it please Vishnou to take 
thy father away? 

Dewah. I would cling to him and kiss him 
from one end of heaven to the other. 

HaUaji. Vishnou woi^^ not let thee come back 
again. 

Dewah. Hush ! hush ! would you ask him? Do 
not let him hear what you are saying. 

Hattaji. Chieftain ! this is indeed the peace of 
God. 

May he spare you to me, pure and placid souls! 
rendering pure and placid everything around you. 

And have thousands like you been cast away ! 
One Innocent smile of yours hath more virtue in 
it than all manhood, is more powerful than all 
wealth, and more beautiful than all glory. I pos- 
sess new life, I will take a new name ;* the 
daughter-gifted Hattaji. 


SIR OLIVER CROMWELL. 

house they have chaired thee unto than for mine. 
Yet I do not question but thou wilt be as trouble- 
some and unruly there as here. Did I not turn 
thee out of Hinchinbrook when thou wert scarcely 
half the rogue thou art latterly grown up to ? And 
yet wert thou immeasurably too big a one for it 
to hold. 

Oliver. It repenteth me, 0 mine uncle! that 
in my boyhood and youth the Lord had not 
touched me. 

Sir Oliver. Touch thee I thou wast too dirty a 
dog by half. 

Oliver. Yea, sorely doth it vex and harrow me 
that I was then of ill conditions, and that my 
name . . even your godson’s . . stank in your 
nostrils. 

Sir Oliver. Ha ! polecat ! it was not thy name, 
although bad enough, that stank first; in my 
house, at least.f But perhaps there are worse 
I maggots in stauncher mummeries. 

* The Orientals are fond of taking an additional name 
from some fortunate occurrence. 

t See Forster’s Life ef Cromwell, 

a2 
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OlUoer, Whereaft in the bowels of your charity 
you then TOuchsafed me forgiveness, so the more 
eoniidently may 1 crave it now in this my 
urgency, 

Sir Oliver, More confidently I What ! hast got 
more confidence 1 Where didst find it ? I never 
thought the wide circle of the world had within it 
another jot for thee. Well, Nol, I see no reason 
why thou shouldst stand before me with thy hat 
off, in the courtyard and in the sun, counting the 
stones in the pavement. Thou hast some knavery 
in thy head, I warrant thee. Come, put on thy 
beaver. 

Oliver. Uncle Sir Oliver ! I know my duty too 
well to stand covered in the presence of so wor- 
shipful a kinsman, who, moreover, hath answered 
at baptism for my good behaviour. 

Sir Oliver. God forgive me for playing the fool 
before Him so presumptuously and uhprofitably 1 
Nobody shall ever take me in again to do such an 
absurd and wicked thitf^i..But thou hast some 
left-handed business in the neighbourhood, no 
doubt, or thou wouldst never more have come 
under my archway. 

Oliver. These are hard times for them that 
seek peace. Wo are clay in the hand of the 
potter. 

Sir Oliver. I wish your potters sought nothing 
costlier, and dug in their own grounds for it. 
Most of us, as thou sayest, have been upon the 
wheel of these artificers ; and little was left but 
rags when we got off. Sanctified folks are the 
■cleverest skinners in all Christendom, and their 
Jordan tans and constringes^s to the averdupois 
of mummies. 

Oliver. The Lord hath chosen his own vcsjsels. 

Sir Oliver, I wish heartily He woifid pack them 
off, and send them anywhere on ass-back or cart, 
(cart preferably,) to rid our country of ’em. But 
now again to the point : for if we fall among the 
potsherds we shall hobble on but lamely. Since 
thou art raised unto a high command in the army, 
and hast a dragoon to hold yonder thy solid and 
stately piece of horse-fiesh, I can not but take it , 
into my fancy that thou hast some commission of 
array or disarray to execute hereabout. 

Oliver. With a sad sinking of spirit, to the pitch 
well-nigh of swounding, and with a sight of bitter 
tears, which will not be put back nor staid in 
anywise, as you bear testimony unto me, uncle 
Oliver ! 

Sir Oliver. No tears. Master Nol, I beseech 
thee ! Wet days, among those of thy kidney, por- 
tend the letting of blood. What dost whimper at? 

Oliver. That I, that I, of all men living, should 
be put upon this work ! 

Sir Oliver. What work, prytheel 

Oliver. I am sent hither by them who (the Lord 
in his loving-kindness having pity and mercy 
uj^n these poor realms) do, under his right hand, 
administer unto our necessities, and righteously 
command us, hy the aforesaid as aforesaid (thus 
runs the commission), hither am I deputed (woe is 
me I) to levy certain fines in this county, or shire, 


on such as the Parliament in its wisdom doth 
style malignants. 

Sir Oliver. If there is anything left about the 
house, never be over-nice : dismiss thy modesty 
and lay hands upon it. In this county or shire, 
we let go the civet-bag to save the weazon. 

Oliver. 0 mine uncle and godfather I be witness 
for me. 

Sir Oliver. Witness for thee ! not I indeed. But 
I would rather be witness than surety, lad, where 
thou art docketed. 

Oliver. From the most despised doth the Jiord 
ever choose his servants. 

Sir Oliver. Then, faith ! thou art his first 
butler. 

Oliver. Serving him with humility, I may per- 
ad venture be found worthy of advancem^t. 

Sir Oliver. Ha ! now if any devil speaks from 
within thee, it is thy own : he does not sniffle ; to 
my ears he speaks plain English. Worthy or 
unworthy of advancement, thou wilt attain it. 
Come in ; at least for an hour’s rest. Formerly 
thou knewest the means of setting the heaviest 
heart afloat, lei it be sticking in what mud-bank 
it might : and my wet-dock at Ramsey is pretty 
near as commodious as that over-yonder at Hinch- 
inbrook was crewhile. Times are bhanged, and 
places too ! yet the cellar holds good. 

Oliver. Many and great thanks! But there 
are certain men on the other side of the gate, 
who might take it ill if I turn away and neglect 
them. 

Sir Oliver. L,ftt them enter also, or eat their vic- 
tuals where they are. 

Oliver. They have proud stomachs: they arc 
recusants. 

Sir Oliver. Recusants of what ? of beef and ale 1 
We have claret, I trust, for the squeamish, if they 
are above the condition of tradespeople. But of 
course you leave no person of higher quality in the 
outer court. 

Oliver. Vain arc they and worldly, although such 
wickedness is the most abominable in their cases. 
Idle folks are fond of sitting in the sun : I would 
not forbid them this indulgence. 

Sir Oliver. But who are they ? 

Oliver. The Lord knows. May-be priests, dea- 
cons, and such like. 

Sir Oliver. Then, sir, they are gentlemen. And 
the commission you bear from the parliamentaxy 
thieves, to sack and pillage my mansion-house, is 
far less vexatious and insulting to me, than your 
behaviour in keeping them so long at my stable- 
door. With your permission, or without it, I shall 
take the liberty to invite them to partake of ^y 
poor hospitality. * 

Oliver. But, Ancle Sir Oliver! there are rules 
and ordinances whereby it must be manifested 
that they lie unt'er displeasure . . not mine . . 
not mine . . but my milk must not flow for 
them. 

Sir Oliver. Tom may enter the house or remain 
where you are, at your option ; I make my rislt to 
these gentlemen immediately, for 1 am tired of 
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standing. If thou ever reachest my age,* Oliver 1 
(but God will not surely let this be) thou wilt 
know that the legs become at last of doubtful 
fidelity in the service of the body. 

Oliten Uncle Sii Oliver! nowthat,a8it seemeth, 

, you have been taking a survey of the courtyard 
and its contents, am I indiscreet in asking your 
worship whether I acted not prudently in keeping 
the men-at-helly under the custody of the men-at- 
arm f This jifestilencc, like unto one I remem- 
her to have read about in some poetry of Master 
Chapman’s, + began with the dogs and the mules, 
and afterwards crope .up into the breasts of 
men 

Sir Oliver. I call such treatment barbarous; 
their troopers will not let the gentlemen come 
with me into the house, but insist on sitting 
down to dinner with them. And yet, having 
brought them out of tlieir colleges, these brutal 
half-soldiers must know that they are fellows. 

Oliver. Yea, of a truth are they, and fellows well 
met. Out of their superfluities they gbic nothing 
to the Lord or his Saints ; no, not^cven stirrup or 
girth, 'tsihbrewith we may mount our horses and 
go forth against those who thirst for our blood. 
Their eyes are fat, and they raii’.c not up their 
voices to cry for our deliverance. 

Sir Oliver. Art mad? What stirrups and 
girths are hung up in college halls and libraries 1 
For what arc these gentlemen brought hither ? 

Oliver. They have elected me, with somewhat 
short of unanimity, not indeed to be one of them- 
selves, for of that distinction I a^^knowledge and 
deplore my unworthiness, nor indeed to be a poor 
scholar, to which, unless it be a very poor one, I 
have almost as small pretension, but simply to 
undertake a while the licavicr office of burser for 
them ; to cast up their accounts ; to overlook the 
scouring of their plate ; and to lay a list thereof, 
with a few specimens, before those who fight the 
fight of the Lord, that his Saints, seeing the abase- 
ment of the proud and the chastisement of worldly- 
mindedness, may rejoice.. 

Sir Oliver. I am grown accustomed to such 
saints and such rejoicings. But; little could I 
have thought, threescore years ago, that the 
hearty and jovial people of England would ever 
join in so filching and stabbing a jocularity. Even 
the petticoated torch-bearers from rotten Rome, 
who lighted the faggots in Smithfield some years 
before, if more blustering and cocksy, were less 
bitter and vulturine. They were all intolerant, but 

^ Sir Oliver, who died in 16&5, aged ninety-three, might, 
by possibility, have seen all the men of great genius, ex- 
cepting Chaucer and Roger Bacon, #hom England has 
produced from its first discovery down to our own times. 
Francis Bacon, Bhakspeare, iMilton, Newton, imd the pro- 
digious shoal that attended these Ic^athans through the 
intelleotual deep. Newton was but in his thirteenth year 
at Sir Oliver's death. Raleigh, Spenser, Hdoker, Eliot, 
Belden, Taylor, Hobbes. Sidney, Sl^ftesbury, and Looke, 
were existing in his lifetime ; and several more, who may 
be compared with the smaller of those- 
f Chapman's Homer, first book. 


they were not all hypocritical; they had not always 
" the Lord ” in their mouth. 

• Oliver. According to their own notions, they 
might have had, at an outlay of a farthing. 

Sir Oliver. Art facetious, NoU for it is as hard 
to find that out as anything else in thee, only it 
makes thee look, at times, a little the grimmer 
and sourer. 

But, regarding these gentlemen from Cambridge. 
Not being such as, by their habits and profes* 
sions, could have opposed you in the field, I hold 
it unmilitary and unmanly to put them under any 
restraint, and to load them away from their peace- 
ful and useful occupations. 

Oliver. I always bow submissively before the 
judgment of niine elders; and the more rever- 
entially when I know them to be endowed with 
greater wisdom, and guided by surer experience 
than myself. Alas I those collegians not only are 
strong men, as you may readily see if you mea- 
sure them round the . iitistband, but boisterous 
and pertinacious challengers. Wlien we, who live 
in the fear of God, exhorted them earnestly unto 
peace and brotherly love, they held us in derision. 
Thus far indeed it might be an advantage to us, 
teaching us forbearance and self-seeking, but we 
can not countenance the evil spirit moving them 
thereunto. Their occupations, as you remark 
most wisely, might have been useful and peaceful, 
and had formerly been so. Why then did they 
gird the sword of strife about their loins against 
the children of Israel 1 By their own declaration, 
not only are they our enemies, but enemies the 
most spiteful and untractable. When I came 
quietly, lawfully, and in the name of the Lord, for 
theii; plate, what did they ? Instead of surrender- 
ing it like Aonest and conscientious men, they 
attacked me and my people on horseback, with 
I syllogisms and enthymemes, and the Lord 
knows with what other such gimcracks ; such 
venemouB and rankling old weapons as those who 
have the fear of God before their eyes are fain to 
lay aside. Learning should not make folks 
mockers . . should not make folks malignants . . 
should not harden their hearts. We came with 
bowels for them. 

Sir Oliver. That ye did ! and bowels which 
would have stowed within them all the plate on 
board of a galloon. If tankards and wassail bowls . 
had stuck between your teeth, you would not 
have felt them. 

Oliver. We did feel them ; some at least : per- 
haps we missed too many. 

Sir Olwer. How can these learned societies raise 
the money you exact from them, beside plate 1 
dost think they can create and coin it ? 

Oliver. In Cambridge, uncle Sir Oliver, and 
more especially in that college named in honour 
(as they profanely call it) of the blessed Trinity, 
there are great conjurors or chemists, Now^he 
said conjurors or chemists not only do possess the 
faculty of making the precious mfetals out of old 
books and parchments, but out of the skulls of 
young lordlings and gentlefolks, which verily pro- 
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Udie Im. And Hub they bring about by certain vice of guards and uBbera. The Lord be ndth 
gold idreB fastened at the top of certain caps. Of ; ye I , . Slow trot ! And now, uncle Sir Oliver, I 
laid metals, thus devilishly converted, do the^ can resist no longer your loving-kindnesB. I kiss 
malLe a vain and sumptuous use ; so that, finally, you, my godfather, in heart’s and soul’s duty; and 
they axe afraid of cutting their lips with glass, most humbly and gratefully do I accept of your 
But indeed it is high time to call them. invitation to dine and lodge with you, albeit the« 

8w Olwer. Well . . at last thou hast some least worthy of your family and kinsfolk. After 
mercy. the refreshment of needful food, more needful 

OHwr (aloud). Cuffsato Ramsbottom ! Sadsoul prayer, and that sleep which descendeth on the 
Rlteclaw ! advance ! l^et every gown, together innocent like the dew of Uermon, to-morrow at 
with the belly that is therein, mount up behind daybreak I proceed on my journey London- 
you and your comrades in good fellowship. And ward. 

forasmuch as you at the country-places look to 8ir Oliver (aloud). Ho, there ! (To a servant,) 
bit and bridle, it seemeth fair and equitable that Let dinner be prepared in .the great dining-room ; 
ye should leave unto them, in full propriety, the let every servant be in waiting, each in full lively; 
mancipular office of discharging the account. If let every delicacy the house affords be placed 
there be any spare beds at the inns, allow the upon the table in due courses ; arrange all the 
doctors and dons to occupy the same . . they plate upon the side-board : a gentleman by 
being used to lie softly ; and be not urgent that descent . . a stranger. . has claimed my hospitality, 
more than three lie in each . . they being mostly (Servant goes.) 

corpulent. Let pass qifi^ly and unreproved any Sir ! you are now master. Grant me dispen- 
light bubble of pride or impetuosity, seeing that sation, I entreat you, from a further attendance 
they have not always been accustomed to the ser- on you. 


THE COUNT GLEICHEM: THE COUNTESS: THEIR CHILDREN, AND ZAIDA.* 


Countess. Ludolph I my beloved Ludolph I do 
we meet again I Ah ! I am Jealous of these little 
ones, and of the embraces you are giving them. 

Why sigh, my sweet husband ? 

Come back again, Wilhelm 1 Come back again, 
Annabella! How could you run awayl Do you 
think you can see better out of the comer 1 

Annabella. Is this indeed our papal What, 
in the name of mercy, can have givep him so^dark 
a colour! I hope I shall never be like that ; and 
yet everybody tells me I am very like papa. 

Wilhelm. Do not let her plague you, papa ; but 
take me between your knees (I am too old to sit 
upon them), and tell me all about the Turks, and 
how you ran away from them. 

Countens. Wilhelm ! if your father had run 
away from the enemy, we should not have been 
deprived of him two whole years. 

Wilhelm. I am hardly such a child as to sup- 
pose that a Christian knight would run away 
from a rebel Turk in battle. But even Christians 
are taken, somehow, by their tricks and con- 
trivances, and their dog Mahomet. Beside, you 
know you yourself told me, with tear after tear, 
and scolding me for mine, that papa was taken by 
them. 

Annobdla. Neither am I, who am only one 
year younger, so foolish as to believe there is any 
dog Mahomet. And, if there were, we have dogs 
that are better and faithfuller and stronger. 

Wilhelm (to his father"^ I can hardly help laugh- 
ing^to think what curious fancies girls have about 

Andreau Hundorff relatea that tho Pope aauctloiied 
the double marriage of Count Gleiohem, who carried hie 
gMoad wife into Thuringia, where she was weU received 
hgr the fliwt, and, having no children, was devoted to her 

ilval’S. 


Mahomet. We know that Mahomet is a dog- 
spirit with three horsetails. 

Annahdla. Papa ! I am giad to sec you smile 
at Wilhelm. I do assure you he is not half so bad 
a boy as he was, although he did point at me, and 
did tell you some mischief. 

Cownl. 1 ought to be indeed most happy at see- 
ing you all again. 

Annabella. And so you are. Don’t pretend to 
look grave now. I very' easily find you out. 1 
often look grave when I am the happiest. But 
forth it bursts at last : there is no room for it in 
tongue, or eyes, or anywhere. 

Count. And so, my little angel, you begin to 
recollect mo. 

Annabella. At first !• used to dream of papa, 
but at last 1 forgot how to dream of him : and 
then I cried, but at last I left off ciying. And 
then, papa, who could come to me in my sleep, 
seldom came again. , 

Count. Why do you now draw back from me, 
Annabella ! 

Annabella. Because you really are so very very 
brown : just like those ugly Turks who sawed the 
pines in the saw-pit under the wood, and who 
refused to drink wine in the heat of summer, when 
Wilhelm and I brought it to them. Do not^be 
angry ; we did it only once. 

Wilhdm, Because one of them stamped* and 
frightened her when the other seemed to bless us. 

Count. Are they still living ! 

Countess. One*fcf them is. 

Wilhdm. The fierce one. 

Comd. Wo will set him free, and wish it were 
the other. 

Annabella. Papa ! I am glad you are come back 
without your spurs. , 
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QmUesB. Hush, child, hush. 

Annahella, Why, Tnama ] Do not you remem 
her how they tore my frock when I clung to him 
at parting] Now I begin to think of him again : 
1 lose everything between that day and this. 

OoufOm, The girl's idle prattle about the spurs 
has pained you : always too sensitive ; always soon 
hurt, though never soon offended. 

Gaunt, 0 God I 0 my children ! O my wife 1 
it is hot the Iosif of spurs I now must blush for. 

Annabella. Indeed, papa, you never can blush 
at all, until you cut that horrid beard off. 

CoufUees, Well may you say, my own Ludolph, 
as you do ; for most g^lant was your bearing in 
the battle. 

Count, Ah ! why was it ever fought] 

Countess, Why were most battles ] But they 
may lead to glory even through slavery. 

Count, And to shame and sorrow. 

CounUss. Have I lost the little beauty I pos- 
sessed, that you hold my hand so languidly, and 
turn away your eyes when they meet mine ] It 
was not so formerly . . unless when first we loved. 

That ane kiss restores to me all my lost hap- 

Come ; the table is ready : there are your old 
wines upon it : you must want that refreshment. 

Count, Go, my sweet children ! you must eat 
your supper before I do. 

Countess, Run into your own room for it. 

A tmohdla, I will not go until papa has patted 
me again on the shoulder, now 1 begin to remember 
it. 1 do not much mind the beasd : 1 grow used 
to it already : but indeed I liked better to stroke 
and pat the smooth laughing cheek, with my arm 
across the neck behind. It is very pleasant even 
BO. Am 1 not growfl] I can put the whole 
length of my finger between your lips. 

Count, And now, will not you come, Wilhelm ] 

Wilhelm, I am too tall and too heavy : she is 
but a child. {Whispers,) Yet 1 think, papa, 1 am 
hardly so much of a man but you may kiss me 
over again . . if you will not let her see it. 

Countess, My dears! why do not you go to 
your supper] 

Anneibeila, Because he has come to show us 
what Turks are like. 

WUhdm, Do not be angry with her. Do not 
look down, papa ! 

Count, Blessings on you both, sweet children ! 

WUhdm, We may go now. 

Countess, And now, Ludolph, come to the table, 
and tell me all your sufferings. 

Count. The worst begin here. 

Countess, Ungrateful Ludolph ! 

Count. I am he : that is my ni^me in full. 

Countess, You have then ceased to love me ? 

Coun£, Worse ; if worse can be : I have ceased 
to deserve your love. • 

Oowntess, No: Ludolph hath spoken falsely 
for once ; but Ludolph is not false. 

Count, I have forfeited allT ever could boast 
of, your affection and my own esteem. Away 
with caresses 1 Repulse me, abjure me; hate, and | 


never pardon me. Let the abject heart lie untom 
by one remorse. Forgiveness would split and 
shiver what slavery but abased. 

Countess, Again you embrace me ; and yet tell 
me never to pardon you ! 0 inconsiderate man ! 
0 idle deviser of impossible things ! 

But you have not introduced to me those who 
purchased your freedom, or who achieved it by 
their valour. 

Count, Mercy ! 0 God ! 

Countess, Are they dead] Was the plague 
abroad. 

Count. I will not dissemble . . such was never 
my intention . . that my deliverance was brought 
about by means of . . 

Countess. Say it at once . . a lady. 

Count, It was. 

Countess, She fled with you. 

Count. Slie did. 

Countess. And have you left her, sir ] 

Count. Alas ! alas 1 1 have not ; and never can. 

Countess. Now come to my arms, brave, honour- 
able Ludolph ! Did I not say thou couldst not 
be ungrateful] Where, where is she who has 
given me back my husband ] 

Count. Dare I utter it ! in this house. 

Countess. Call the children. 

Count. No; they must not aflront her: they 
must not even stare at her : other eyes, not theirs, 
must stab me to the heart. 

Countess. They shall bless her; we will all. 
Bring her in. [Zaida is led in by the Count. 

Cnuntess. We three have stood silent long 
enough : and much there may be on which we 
will for ever keep silence. But, sweet young crea- 
ture j can I refuse my protection, or my love, to 
the preserve# of my husband ] Can I think it a 
crime, or even a folly, to have pitied the brave 
and the unfortunate ] to have pressed (but alas ! 
that it ever should have been so here !) a generous 
heart to a tender one ] 

Why do you begin to weep ] 

Zaida. Under your kindness, 0 lady, lie the 
sources of these tears. 

But why has he left us ] He might help me 
to say many things which 1 want to say. 

Countess. Did he never tell you he was married ? 

Zaida, He did indeed. 

Countess, That he had children ] 

Zaida. It comforted me a little to hear it. 

Countess. Why ] prythee why ] 

Zaida. When 1 was in grief at the certainty of 
holding but the second place in his bosom, I 
thought I could at least go and play with them* 
and win perhaps their love. 

Countess. According to our religion, a man 
must have only one wife. 

Zaida, That troubled me again. But the 
dispenser of your religion, who binds and unbinds, 
does for sequins or services what our Prophet ftoes 
purely through kindness. 

Countess, We can love but one. 

Zaida. We indeed can love only one : but men 
have large hearts. 
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ChmUsB, Unhappy girl ! He often then spoke abont met 

Zaida. The very happiest in the world. Zaida, As sure as ever we met : for he khew 

Cowdm, Ah 1 inexperienced creature ! , I loved him the better when I heard him speak 

Zaida, The happier for that perhaps. so fondly. 

Cmrvbess. But the sin ! Courdesa {to herseHf). Is this possible ? It may 

Zaida. Where sin is, there must be sorrow ; be .. of the absent, &e unknown, the unfeared, 
, and I, my sweet sister, feel none whatever. Even the unsuspected. 

when tears fall from my eyes, they fall only to Zaida. We shall now be so happy, all three, 
cool my breast : I would not have one the fewer : CourUeas. How can we all live together 1 

they all are for him : whatever he does, whatever Zaida. Now he is here, is there no bond of 

he causes, is dear to me. union? 

Counteas {aside). This is too much. I could Countess. Of union ? of union ? (.4 Slavery 
hardly endure to have him so beloved by another, is a frightful thing ! slavery for life too ! And 
even at the extremity of the earth. (To Zaida). she released him from it. What then ? Impoa 
You would not lead him into perdition. sible ! impossible I (To Zaida). We are rich . . 

Zaida. I have led him (Allah be praised !) to Zaida. I am glad to hear it. Nothing any 
his wife and children. It was for those I left my where goes on well without riches, 
father. He whom we love might have steyed Counteas. We can provide for you amply . . 
M'ith me at home : but there he would have been Zaida. Our husband . . 
only half happy, even had he been free. I could Countess. Our / . . husband ! . . 

not often let him see me through the lattice; I Zaida. Yes, yes; I know he is yours too; and 

was too afraid : and I dared only once let fall the you, bei^g the elder and having children, are lady 
water-melon ; it made such a noise in dropping above all. He can tell you how little I want : a 
and rolling on the terrace: but, another day, when | bath, a slave,' a dish of pilau, one jonquil eveiy 
I had pared it nicely, and had swathed it up morning, as usual ; nothing more. But he must 
well among vine-leaves, dipped in sugar and swear that he has kissed it first. No, he need not 
sherbet, 1 was quite happy. I leaped and danced swear it ; 1 may always see him do it, now. 
to have been so ingenious. I wonder what crea- Countt as (asidd). She agonizes me. (To Zaida.) 
ture could have found and eaten it. I wish he | Will you never be induced to return to your own 
were here, that I might ask him if he knew. ! country ? Could not Ludolph persuade you 1 
Countess. He quite forgot home then ! j Zaida. He who could once persuade me any- 

Zaida. When wc could speak together at all, | thing, may now command me everything ; when 
he spoke perpetually of those whom the calamity ! he sjxys I musj go, I go. But he knows what 
of war had separated from him. | awaits me. 

Countess. It appears that you could comfort, Countess. No, child ! he never shall say it. 

him in his distress, and did it willingly. ^ Zaida. Thanks, lady ! eternal thanks ! The 

Zaida. It is delightful to kiss the eye lashes of ; breaking of his word woull break my heart ; and 
the beloved : is i' not? but never so delightful as better timt break first. Let the command come 

when fresh tears are on them. from yon, and not from him. 

Countess. And even this too ? you did this ? Countess (calling aloud). Ludolph ! Ludolph ! 

Zaida. Fifty times. hither ! Kiss the hand I present to you, and 

Countess. Insupportable ! never forget it is (he hand of a preserver. 


DANTE AND GEMMA DONATI. 

Gemma. Wc have now been blessed with seven trust me with them as with the playfulness about 
children, my dear husband ! them? 

Dante. And the newly-bom, as always happens. Gemma. I do not know whether I can. 

is the fairest, lovely as were all the rest. Darde. Beware 1 I shall steady those lips with 

Gemma. Whether it so happens or not, we kisses if they are not soon more quiet. Irreso- 
always think so, the mother in particular. And lute ! why do not you tell me at once what is 
your tenderness is like a mother’s, thrilling and quivering at each comer of your 

Dante. What a sweet smile is that, my Gemma ! beautiful mouth ? 

But do not talk long, although you talk with the Gemma. I will, my Dante ! But already it 
voice and the serenity of an angel. How fresh makes me gravdr. 

you look ! escaped from so great a danger, and so Healthy as is the infant, it was predicted by the 
recently. A smile is ever the most bright and astrologer and ouster of nativities, and the pre- 
be^tiful with a tear upon it. What is the dawn diction has been confirmed by the most intelligent 
without its dew? The tear is rendered by the of nurses, that it must be our last, 

smile precious above the smile itself, Dante. While I iook on it, I think I could not 

There is something playful, I perceive, in your love another so well, 
thoughts, my little wife ! Can not you as readily Gemma. And yet you have lo\/ed tnem 
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ftll dually, tenderest of fathers, best of hus- 
bands! 

M Ihinte* Say happiest, my Gemma ! It was not 
always that you could have said it ; and it may 
not be always ; but it shall be now. 

Gemma, Well spok^ ! yes, it shall. Therefore 
promise me that henceforward you will never 
again be a suitor for embassies abroad, or nail 
down your noble intellect to the coarse-grained 
wood of council-boards. 

DarUe, I can easily and willingly make that 
promise. 

Gemma, Recollecting that they have caused 
you trouble enough already. 

Davie. If they alone had occupied my mind, 
they would have contracted and abased it. The 
larger ^ plant is, the sooner it sickens and withers 
in close confinement, and in a place too low for 
it But a mind that has never been strained to 
exertions, and troubled by anxieties, will never 
project far any useful faculty. The stream must 
swell before it fertilises. It is pleasant to gaze 
on green meadows and gentle declivities : but the 
soul, 0 jpy Gemma, that men look up to with 
long wonder, is suspended on rocks, and exposed i 
to be riven by lightning. The eagle neither 
builds his nest nor pursues his quarry in the ■ 
mai*sh. 

Gemma. Should my Dante then in the piazza! j 

Dante. However, we must all, when ‘called . 
upon, serve our country as we can best. 

Gemma, Despicable is the man who loveth 
not his country : but detestable is he who prefers 
even his country to her who Vorships him, 
supremely on earth, and solely. 

Davie. To me a city is less than a home. The 
world around me is bub narrow ; the present age 
is but annual. 1 W'ill plant my Tree in Paradise; 

I will water it with the waters of immortality ; 
and my beloved shall repose beneath its shadow. 

Gemma. 0 Dante ' there arc many who would 
be contented to die early, that after-ages might 
contemplate them as the lover did ; young, ardent, 
radiant, uncrossed by fortune, and undisturbed 
by any anxiety but the gentlest. I am happier 
than poetry, with all its praise and all its fiction, 
could render me : let another be glorious. I have 
been truly blessed. 

If Florence had never exiled you, if she had 
honoured you as highly as she must honour you 
hereafter, tell me, could you have loved her as 
you loved your Bice ! 

Davie. You also loved Bice. 

Gemvia. Answer me plainly and directly, sly 
evider ! 

Dante, We can hardly love the terrestrial as 
we love the hep,vcnly. The starts that fall on the 
earth are not stars of eternal light ; they are not 
our hope ; they are not our guitj^nce ; they often 
blight, they never purify. Distinctions might 
have become too precious in my sight, ifi never a 
thought of her had intervened* 

Gemma. Indignant as you were at the injustice 
of your fellow-citizens, did not the recollection 


of the little maid honey your bitter bread, and 
quite console you ! 

Davie. I will pour into your faithful bosom 
‘ not only all my present love, but all my past. I 
I lost my country ; I went into another ; into many 
I others. To men like me, irksome is it, 0 Gemma! 
to mount the stairs of princes ; hard to beseech 
their favour; harder to feel the impossibility of 
requiting it ; hardest of all to share it with the 
worthless. But I carried with me everywhere 
' the memory of Bice : I carried with me that pal- 
: ladium which had preserved the citadel of my 
souL Under her guard what evil could enter it 1 
Before her image how faintly and evanescently 
fell on me the shadows of injury and grief! 

Gemma. Brave, brave Dante ! I love you for all 
things ; nor least for your love of her. It was she, 
under God, who rendered you the perfect creature 
I behold in* you. She animated you with true 
glory when she inspired you with the purity of 
her love. Worthier of it than I am, she left you 
, on earth fbr me. 

■ Dmite, And with nothing on earth to wish 
' beyond. 

Ought I to be indignant that my country has 
neglected me 1 Do not men in all countries like 
those best who most resemble them 1 And would 
you wish me to resemble the multitude who are 
deluded 1 or would you rather that I were seated 
among the select who are in a situation to delude ? 
My Gemma ! I could never, by any knowledge or 
! discipline, teach foxes to be honest, wolves to be 
! abstemious, or vipers to bo grateful. For the more 
ravenous I have excavated a pitfall, deep and dura- 
ble as the foundations of the earth ; to the reptile 
I toss the file. Let us love those who love us, and 
be edntented# to teach those who will hear us. 
Neither the voice nor the affections can extend 
beyond a (jontracted circle. But vfc may carry a 
wand with us and mark out with it that circle in 
' every path of life. Never in future will I let men 
approach too near me. Familiarities are the 
aphides that imperceptibly suck out the juices 
intended for the germ of love. Contented witli 
the few who can read my heart, and proud, my 
! sweet Gemma, of the precious casket that encloses 
; it, I am certainly this day the happiest of men. 

Gemma. To-morrow you shall be happier. 

Davie. By what possibility 1 
I Gemvia. It is too late in the evening to carry 
I our infant to the baptismal font : but to morrow, 

! early in the morning, in the presence of God and 
j angels, in the presence of the blessed Virgin, I 
name it Beatrice. 

Davie. Gemma ! she hears thee. Gemma ! she 
loves thee for it more than she ever could love me : 
for this is heavenly. 

Gevima. How^ much I owe her ! Under her 
influence hath grown up into full maturity the 
happiness of my existence. ^ 

Da7ite. And of mine. Modesty is the bride- 
maid of Concord. She not only hangs her garland 
on the door of the nuptial chamber, but she be- 
strews with refreshing herbs the wiiolc apartment 
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olli^; WUhoat her wf^ere is Harmony} 
^r iW li Beauty } Without her, the eight of re- 
tiifAing Spring hM bitter pangs in it : without her, 
the Bonga of lore in the woodland, and the eymboiB 
of mated innocence on the tree apart, afflict the 
boeom, eensitive no longer but to reminiscences 
and wrath. Gan it be wondered that she who 
held my first afifections holds them yet 1 the same 
spirit in another form, the same beauty in another 
countenance, the same expression in another 


GALILEO, MILTON, 

MUton. Friend ! let me pass. 

Dominican, 'Whither 'i To whom 1 

MiUon. Into the prison ; to Galileo Galilei. 

Dominican, Prison ! we have no prison. 

Milton, No prison here ! What sayest thou I 

Dominican, Son ! For heretical pravity indeed, 
and some other less atrocious crimes, we have a 
seclusion, a confinement, a penitentiary : we have 
a locality for softening the obdurate, and furnish- 
ing them copiously with reflection and recollec- 
tion : but prison we have none. 

Milton. Open ! 

Dominican {to himself). What sweetness f what 
authority I what a form ! what an attitude ! what 
a voice I 

Milton, Open ! delay me no longer. 

Dominican, In whose name 1 

Milton, In the name of humanity and of God. 

Dominican. My sight staggers : the walls shake : 
he must be .... Do angels ever come hither 1 

Milton. Be reverent, and stand apart. [To 
Galileo.'] Pardon me, sir, an intrusion. 

Galileo. Young man! if I may iudge by your 
voice and manner, you are little apt to ask par- 
don or to want it. I am as happy at hearing you 
as you seem unhappy at seeing me. I perceive at 
once that you are an Englishman. 

Milton. I am. 

Galileo. Speak then freely ; and I will speak 
freely too. In no other man’s presence, for these 
many years, indeed from my very childhood, 
have I done it. 

Milton, Sad fate for any man ! most sad for one 
like you I the follower of Truth, the companion of 
Keason in her wanderings on earth I 

Galileo. We live among priests and princes 
and empoisoners. Your dog, by his growling, 
seems to be taking up the quarrel against them. 

Milton. We think and feel alike in many 
things. I have observed that the horses and dogs 
of every country, bear a resemblance in character 
to the men. We English have a wonderful variety 
of both creatures. To begin with the horses : 
some are remarkable for strength, others for 
spirit ; while in France there is little diversity of 
ra«e ; all are noisy and windy, skittish and mor- 
daciouB, prancing and libidinous, fit only for a 
rope, and fond only of a riband. Where the 
riband is not to be had, the jowl of a badger will 
4o : anything but what is native to the creature 


toice . . the giH Beatrice In bride 
0 how much more than bride I but bride stpl ^ ' 
Gefmma. Kiss me, Dante ! And now M m 
sleep ! Gently ! Do not disturb the ohM ^ • , 
your Beatrice to-morrow. Further, fiirtherfirom^ 
the cradle I Your eyes l^>on her would 
awaken her. Beloved ! beloved ! hoW conridemte 
and careful f lam sleepy . . can I sleep! I am 
too happy. 


AND A DOMINICAN. 

is a decoration. In Flanders you find them slow 
and safe, tractable and substantial. In Italy there 
are few good for work, none for battle ; many for 
light carriages, for standing at doors, and for 
every kind of street- work. 

Galileo. Do let us get among the dogs. 

Milton. In France they are finely combed and 
pert and pettish ; ready to bite if hurt, and to 
fondle if caressed ; without fear, without animo- 
sity, without 'affection. In Italy they ureep and 
shiver and rub their skins against you, and insi- 
nuate their slender beaks into the patronage of 
your hand, and lick it, and look up modestly, and 
whine decorously, and supplicate with grace. The 
moment you give them anything, they grow im- 
portuhate; and the moment you refuse them, 
they bite. In Spain and England the races are 
similar ; so indeed are those of the men. 
Spaniards are Englishmen in an ungrafted state, 
however with fhis great difference, that the Eng- 
lish have ever been the least cruel of nations, 
excepting the Swedes ; and the Spaniards the 
most cruel, excepting the French. Then they 
were under one and the same religion, the most 
sanguinary and sordid of all the institutions that 
ever pressed upon mankind. 

Galileo. To the dogs, to the dogs again, be they 
of what breed they may. 

Milton. The worst of them could never have 
driven you up into this corner, merely because he 
had been dreaming, and you had disturbed his 
dream. How long shall this endure 1 

Galileo. I sometimes ask God how long. I 
should repine, and almost despair, in putting the 
question to myself or another. 

Milton. Be strong in Him, through reason, his 
great gift. 

Galileo. I fail not, and shall not foil. I can 
fancy that the heaviest link in my heavy chain 
has dropped off me since you entered. 

Milton. Let me then praise our God foi*^ it ! 
Not those alone are criminal who placed you here, 
but those no left} who left unto thqm the power of 
doing it. If the learned and intelligent in all the 
regions of Europe would unite their learning and 
intellect, and would exert their energy in disse- 
minating the truth throughout the countries thay 
inhabit, soon must the ignorant and oppressive, 
now at the summit of power, resign their offlees; 
and the most versatile nations, after this puriQr* 
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lli|r:iitil perfect revolution, rest for ages. But, 
wnitiio(g from their collegiate kennels, they range 
Mui hunt only for their masters ; and are content 
at' laet to rear up and catch the oflal thrown 
them negligently, and often too with 
Miitges on their cringing spines, as they scramble 
fbr it. Do they run through mire and thorns, do 
they sweat from their tongues' ends, do they 
hrealhe out blood, for thisr The Dominican is 
looking in ; not to interrupt us, I hope, for my 
idle exclamation. 

GalUeo, Continue to speak generously, ration- 
ally, and in Latin, and he will not understand one 
sentence* The fellow is the most stupid, the most 
superstitious, the most hard-hearted, and the most 
libidinous, in the confraternity. He is usually at 
my door, that he may not bo at others’, where he 
would be more in the way of his superiors. You 
Englishmen are inclined to melancholy ; but what 
makes you so very gravel so much graver than 
before? 

JifUton, I hardly know which is most afiSicting; 
to herfr the loudest expression of intolerable an- 
guish from*the weak who are sinking under it, or 
to witness an aged and venerable man bearing up 
against his sufierings with unshaken constancy. 
And, alasl that blindness should consummate your 
sttilbringB ! 

Galileo. There are worse evils than blindness, 
and the best men suffer most by them. The spirit 
of liberty, now rising up in your country, will 
excite a blind enthusiasm, and leave behind a 
bitter disappointment. Vicious picn will grow 
popular, and the interests of the nation will be 
intrusted to them, because they descend from 
their station, in order, as they say, to serve you. 

Milton. Profligate impostors ! Wc know there 
are such among us ; but truth shall prevail against 
them. 

Galileo. In argument, truth always prevails 
finally ; in politics, falsehood always ; else would 
never states fall into decay. Even good men, if 
indeed good men will ever mix with evil ones for 
any purpose, take up the trade of politics, at- first 
intending to deal honestly; the calm bower of the 
oonseienoo is soon converted into the booth of 
, inebriating popularity ; the shouta of the multi- 
tude then grow unexciting, then indifferent, then 
troublesome ; lastly, the riotous supporters of the 
condescendent falling half-asleep, he looks agape 
in their faces, springs upon his legs again, flings 
the door behind him, and escapes in the livery of 
Power. When Satan would have led our Saviour 
inijp temptation, he did not conduct him where 
the looser passions were wandering ; he did not 
oonduct him amid flowers and herbage, where a 
fikll would have only been a soifure to our frail 
human nature ; no, he led him up to an exceed- 
ingly high mountain, and showed him palaces 
and towers and treasuries, knowing tliat it washy 
those alone that he himself could have been so 
utterly lost to rectitude and beatitude. Our Sa- 
viour spumed the temptation, and the greatest of 
his mimles was accomplished. After which, even 


the ihther of lies never ventured to dispute IDs 
divine nature. 

jl>ommican. I must not suffer you to argue on 
theology ; you may pervert the young man. 

Milton. In addition to confinement, must this 
fungus of vapid folly stain your cell ? If so, let me 
hope you have received the assurance that the 
term of your imprisonment will be short. 

Galileo. It may be, or not, as God wills : it is 
for life. 

Milton. For life ! 

Galileo. Even so. I regret that I can not go 
forth; and my depression is far below regret when 
I think that, if ever I should be able to make a 
discovery, the world Is never to derive the benefit. 
I love the fields, and the country air, and the 
sunny sky, and the starry' ; and I could keep my 
temper when, in the midst of my calculations, the 
girls brought me flowers from lonely places, and 
asked me their names, and puzzled me. But now 
I fear lest a compulsory solitude should have ren- 
dered me a little moroscr. And yet methinks I 
could bear again a stalk to be thrown in my face, 
as a deceiver, for calling the blossom that had 
been on it Andromeda; and could pardon as 
easily as ever a slap on the shoulder for my Ursa 
Major. Pleasant Areetri ! 

Milton. I often w'alk along its quiet lanes, 
somewhat too full of the white eglantine in the 
narrow'er parts of them. They are so long and 
pliant, a little wind is enough to blow them in the 
face ; and they scratch as much as their betters. 

Galileo. Pleasant Arcctri ! 

MUton. The sigh that rises at the tliought of a 
friend may he almost as genial as his voice. 'T is 
a bre|th that seems rather to come from him than 
from ourselveft. 

Galileo. I sighed not at any thought of friend- 
ship. How do I know that any friend is left me? 
I was thinking that, in those unfrequented lanes, 
the birds that were frightened could fly away. 
Pleasant Areetri ! Well : we (I mean those who 
are not blind) can see the stars from all places ; 
wc may know that there are other worlds, and we 
may hope that there are happier. So then you 
often walk to that village ? 

Milton. Oftener to Piesole. 

Galileo. You like Fiesole better? 

Milton Must I confess it ? For a walk, I do. 

Galileo. So did I, so did I. What friends we 
are already ! I made some observations from 
Fiesole. 

Milton, I shall remember it on my return, and 
shall revisit the scenery with fresh delight. Alas t 
is this a promise I can keep, when I must think 
of you here ? 

Galileo. My good compassionate young man ! 
I am concerned that my apartment allows you so 
little space to walk about. 

Milton. Could ever I have been guilty of such 
disrespect! 0 sir, far remote, far beyond all 
others, is that sentiment from my heart! It 
swelled, and put every sinew of every limb into 
motion, at your indignity. Ko, no ! Suffer me 
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still to bend in reverence and humility on this 
Jiand, now stricken with years and with captivity! 

. . on this hand, which Science has followed, which 
God himself has guided, and before which all the 
worlds above us, in all their magnitudes and dis- 
tances, have been thrown open. 

Ocdileo. Ah my too friendly enthusiast! may 
yours do more, and with impunity. 

Milton. At least, be it instrumental in remov- 
ing from the earth a few of her heaviest curses ; 
a few of her oldest and worst impediments to 
liberty and wisdom . . mitres, tiaras, crowns, 
and the trumpery whereon they rest. I know 
hut two genera of men, the annual and the peren- 
nial. Those who die down, and leave behind 
them no indication of the places whereon they 
grow, are cognate with the gross matter about 
them ; those on the contrary who, ages after 
their departure, are able to sustain the lowliest, 
and to exalt the highest, those are surely the 
spirits of God, both when upon earth and when 
with Him. What do I see, in letting fall the 
sleeve ! The scars and lacerations on your arms 
show me that you have fought for your country. 

Oalileo. I can not claim that honour. Do not 
look at them. My guardian may understand 
that. 

Milton. Great God I they arc the marks of the 
torture ! 

Oalileo. My guardian may understand that 
likewise. Let ns converse about something else. 

Milton. Italy ! Italy ! Italy ! drive thy poets 
into exile, into prison, into madness ! spare, spare 
thy one philosopher 1 Wliat track can the mind 
pursue, in her elevations or her plains or her 
recesses, without the dogging and prowding of 
tlie priesthood ? 

Galileo. They have not done with me yet. A 
few days ago they informed me that I was accused 
or suspected of disbelieving the existence of 
devils. When I protested that in my opinion 
there are almost as many devils as there arc men, 
and that evciy^ wise man is the creator tof hun- 
dreds at his first appearance, they told me with 
much austerity and scomfulncss of rebuke, that 
this opinion is as heretical .as the other ; and that 
w e have no authority from Scripture for believing 
that the complement exceeded some few legions, 
several of w’hich w^ere thinned and broken by 
beating up their quarters : thanks chiefly to the 
Dominicans. I bowed, as became me ; for these 
our worthy masters, and their superiors, the suc- 
cessors of Peter, w^ould bum us for teaching 
anything untaught before. 

Milton. They would burn you then for resem- 
bling the great apostle himself? 

Galileo. In what but denying the truth and 
wearing chains ? 

Milton. Educated with such examples before 
th<^m, literary societies are scarcely more tolerant 
to the luminaries of imagination than theological 
societies are to the luminaries of science. I myself 
indeed should hesitate lo place Tasso on an equa- 
lity, or nearly on an equality, with Ariosto ; yet, ! 


since his pen hath been excelled on the Continent 
by only two in sixteen centuries, he might have 
expected more favour, more forbearance, than he 
found. I was shocked at the impudence of hia 
critics in this country : their ignorance less sur- 
prised me.* 

Oalileo. Of yours I am unable to speak. 

Milton. So much the better. 

Galileo. Instead of it, you will allow ihe to 
express my admiration of what ^ I understand 
anything) I understand. Ho nation has produced 
any man, except Aristoteles, comparable to either 
of the Bacons. The elder was the more wonde^ 
fill : the later in season was the riper and the 
greater. Neither of them told all he knew, or 
half he thought ; and each was alike prodigal in 
giving, and prudent in withholding. The learn- 
ing and genius of Francis led him onward to 
many things which his nobility and stateliness 
disallowed. Hence was he like the leisurely and 
rich agriculturist, who gocth out a-field after din- 
ner, we)l knowring where lie the nests and covies ; 
and in such idle hour throweth his hat ‘partly 
over them, alid they clutter and run tod rise and 
escape from him without his heed, to make a 
louder whirr thereafter, and a longer flight 
elsewhere. 

Milton. I believe I have discovered no few 
inaccuracies in his reasoning, voluntary or in- 
voluntary. But I apprehend he committed them 
designedly, and that he wanted in wisdom but 
the highest . . the wisdom of honesty. It is 
comfortable to escape from him, and return again 
to Sorrento and Tasso. He should have been 
hailed as the worthy successor, not scrutinised as 
the presumptuous rival, of the happy Ferrarese, 
He was ingenious, he gentle, he was brave ; 
and wliat was the reward ? Did cities contend for 
his residence within them? did princes throw open 
their palaces at his approach ? did academies send 
deputations to invite and solicit his attendance 1 
did senators cast branches of laurel under hia 
horse’s hoofs? did prelates and princes lhang 
tapestries from their windows, meet him at the 
gates, and conduct him in triumph to the Capi- 
tol? Instead of it, his genius was derided, hia 
friendship scorned, his love rejected; he lived, 
despairingly, he died broken-hearted. 

Galileo. My friend ! my friend ! you yourself 
in your language are almost a poet. 

Milton. I may be in time to come. 

* Criticism is still very low in Italy. Tirabosohi has 
.lone little for it : nothing can be less exact than 
judgments on the poets. There is not one romarlAible 
sentence, or one happy expression. In all Iflsvolumesw 
The same may be. said of Abbate Cesarotti. and of the 
Signor Calsabigi, wIjo wrote on Alfieri. There is scarcely 
a glimpse of poetry in Alfttsri, yet his verses are tight- 
braced, and his stK>keH are animating : not indeed to the 
Signor Calsibigl. The Italians are grown more generottA 
to their literary men in proportion as they are groWa 
poorer in them. Italy is the only great division of Hi>- 
rope wliere tliero never hath existed a Review bearing 

.. authority or credit These things do not greatly 

-erve literature, but they rise from it and diow it. 
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Galiteo, What I with such an example before 
yonr eyes 1 Rather be a philosopher : you may 
be derided in this too, but you will not be broken- 
hearted. I am ashamed when I reflect that the 
worst enemies of Torquato, pushing him rudely 
against Ariosto, are to be found in Florence. 

Milton, Be the difference what it may between 
them, your academicians ought to be aware that 
the lowest of the animals are nearer to the highest 
of them, than th^se highest are to the lowest of 
those two. For in what greatly more do they 
benefit the world than the animals do, or how 
much longer remain in the memory of their 

OalUeo, Little, very little ; and the same thing 
may be easily proved of those whom they praise 
and venerate. My knowledge of poetiy is nar- 
row; and, having little enthusiasm, I discover 
faults where beauties escape me. I never would 
venture to say before our Italians what I will con- 
fess to you. In reading the Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata I remarked, that among the epithets the 
poet is fondest of grande : I had remarked that 
Virgil is Rudest of altos. Now we ean not make 
anything greater or higher by clapping these 
words upon it : where the substructure is not suf- 
ficiently broad and solid, they will not stick. The 
first verses in the Gerusalemme for instance, 
are, 

** Canto le arme pietose e '1 capitano 
Che il gran aepolcro liber6 di Cristo.” 

Surely the poet would rather have had a great 
captain than a great cenotaph. • 

Milton. He might have written, with a modes- 
ter and less sonorous exordium. 

Canto le arine piotoaVe '1 capitano, 

Lui che il sepolcro liberO di Cristo. 

Galileo. It would not have done for our people, 
either the unlearned or learned. They must have 
highi *gigantiCf immense ; they must have ebony, 
gold, azure ; they must have honey, sugar, cinna- 
mon, as regularly in their places as blue-lettered 
jars, full or empty, are found in apothecaries’ 
shops. Dante and Ariosto, different as they arc, 
equally avoided these sweet viscidities. T wish 


you would help me to exonerate Tasso from the 
puffy piece of impediment at the beginning of his 
march. 

Milton, Let us imagine that he considered all 
Jerusalem as the sepulchre of Christ. 

Galileo. No friend or countryman hath said it 
for him. We will accept it, and go on. Our best 
histories, excepting Giovio’s and Davila’s, contain 
no picture, no character, no passion, no eloquence ; 
and Giovio’s is partial and faithless. Criticism is 
more verbose and less logical here than among 
the French, the Germans, and the Dutch. 

Milton. Let us return to Ariosto and Tasso, 
who, whatever the academicians may gabble in 
their assemblies, have delighted the most culti- 
vated minds, and will delight them for incalcul- 
able ages. 

Galileo. An academician, a dunghill-cock, and 
a worm, do indeed form a triangle more nearly 
equilateral than an Academician, a Lodovico, and 
a Torquato, The Dominican is listening yet. 
Behold, he comes in ! 

Dominican. Young gentleman, I did not sus- 
pect, when you entered, that you would ever talk 
about authors whoso writings are prohibited. 
Ariosto is obscene. I have heard the same of 
Tasso, in some part or other. 

Milton. Pry thee, begone I 

Dominican. Wo retire together. 

Galileo. It would be better to leave me, if he 
urges it, otherwise I may never expect again the 
pleasure I have received to-day. 

Dominican. Signor Galileo, do you talk of plea- 
sure to young persons'! Most illustrious signo- 
rino, the orders of my superior are to rcconduc+ 
you. 

MUton. A(^eu then, 0 too great man ! 

Galileo. For to-day adieu 1 

Dominican (out of the door). In my lowly cell, 
0 signorino ! (if your excellency in her inborn gen- 
tleness could condescend to favour her humblest 
slave with her most desired presence) are pre- 
pared some light refreshments. 

Milton. Swallow them, swallow them ; thou 
seemest thirsty : I enter but one cell here. 

Dominican (aside, having bowed respectfully). 
Devil ! heretic ! never shall thou more ! 


TALLEYRAND AND ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. 


Archbishop. M. de Talleyrand, it is painful to 
me to see you in this deplorable state of health, 
although it places me in the company of the most 
disAinguished and celebrated man in France, and 
offers me the opportunity of rendering him a ser- 
vice and a duty. • 

Talleyraaid. Infinite thanks. Monseigneur, for 
so friendly a visit, quite without ceremony, quite 
without even an invitation or inquest. It over- 
powers me. I can not express my sense of your 
goodness. 

Archbishop. Alas ! What are the dignities and 
honours of the world ! 


Talleyrand. Ask the spy-dukes Savory and 
Fouche. Because they were dukes I would not be 
one. But is not the Prince of Piombino a prince 1 
Is not the king of Naples a king ? Is not Francis 
of Austria an emperor] Games are to bo played 
with counters of the same form and valuation. 

Archbishop. All these things are by God’s 
appointment. 

Talleyrand. No doubt of it ; none whatever^ 

Archbishop. We mortals are too dimsighted to 
discern the fitness or utility of them. 

Talleyrand. I do think, I do humbly think, I 
i can espy it. They render the poorest devils on 
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earth almost contented, finding that they are at 
leaat^beyond Uie finger of scom fi>r assuming false 
appearances. 

Archbishop* M. le Prince! we are now most 
especially in the presence of the Almighty. Your 
Highness has had leisure to contemplate the 
nothingness of the world, and to see that we all are 
hut dust ; one particle each. 

Talleyrand. I am hnused to pay compliments, 
(aside) . . or indeed to pay anything else if I could 
help it . , yet, Monseigneur, I do declare to you 
that, dry and old as the dust is, there is something 
to my mind very spiritiud in one particle each. 
1 never met with it before. The rest is found in 
most books of divinity, I believe ; but I suspect 
the oneparlide each is extra-parochial. 

Archbishop. I am much flattered, M. de Talley- 
rand, by your criticism. I know the extent of 
your information and its exactness. , Believe me, 
I did not come hither quite unprepared for so in- 
genious and acute a penitent. I filed down my 
preparatory exhortation to this point. If you are 
pleased with it, I take infinite glory to myself, and 
have half accomplished my mission. Wc must 
.all regret that, having embraced the church, you 
left her (unwillingly, no doubt) without your pow- 
'Crful support 

Talleyrand. I saw her tottering over my head, 
which she had clawed and bitten rather sharply 
now and then, and I was afraid of her falling down 
on me and crushing me. After picking up a few 
of her spangles, I set fire to the gauze about her, 
and scorched a little of the flannel ; but it only 
made her the more alert; and she begins to 
walk the streets again with as brave an air as 
ever. 

Archbishop, Pie 1 fie ! M. de Talleyrand, This 
resembles levity. 

Talleyrand. I am so gratified at the sight of it, 
I can not. but be light-hearted for a moment. Ah, 
Monseigneur ! what should we all be without the 
Church 1 

Archbisivop. Infidels, heretics, Mahometans, 
anabaptists. 

Talleyrand. Worse, worse : without respecta- 
bility, without hotels. Now I think of it, I have 
this morning a few little money-matters to arrange. 
How are the stocks! 

ArMisho'p. Indeed I am utterly ignorant of 
.all such aflairs. Reduced as my dignity is, I 
have barely sufficient to supply my table with 
twelve covers, exclusive of dessert. But if your 
Highness has transactions at the Bourse this morn- 
ing, may it not be as well that I should execute 
first the object of my visit 1 

Talleyrand. Certainly, 0 cerUunly. 

Archbishop. You are going, by the appoint- 
ment of our Heavenly Father, to exchange. 

Talleyrand. First let me hear what fluctuations 
there have been since yesterday, and whether 
La'*Fitte . . 

Archbishop. My dear Prince ! pardon ! pardon! 
"ou seem wandering. 

Talleyrand. Quite the contrary. I never turn 


my eyes from their objeet. 1 eanght 8 
al^nt the exchange* 

Archbishop. Alas! Alas! 

TaUeyrand. The devil! Down then! 

Archbishop. I can not but be amused at m 
curious a mistake. No, upon the honour of a Peer 
of France and the faith of an Archbishop oi Pari% 

I never have heard by any accident that the fluids 
had fallen. 

TaUeyrand. My Lord Archbishop I your wPrds 
were enough to shake any man^s nerves, lying in 
this horizontal position. 

Archbishop. 1 firmly hope, M. de Talleyrand, I 
have some for you more comfortable, I was sirr- 
ing, and confidently, that, within a time which 
the wisest of mortals can not fix definitively, you 
will throw aside these mundane honours for much 
higher. 

TaUeyrand. I have no cupidity : it ie all past : 

I would stay as I am : a quarter per cent more 
might be welcome : it would make me easier : 1 
do not want it, and shall not ever, but I hate to 
be foiled in my speculations. It would vex me if 
anybody couJ[d say, the Prince Talley^nd lost his 
wits before he left the world ; and he, who threw 
the most sagacious diplomatists off their scent, 
omitted by his stupidity to acquire a thousand 
francs the day before his death. 

Archbishop. Durum ! sed levius fit patientiA 

Talleyrand. What would Monseigpeur in his 
wisdom and piety suggest 1 

Archbishop. With submission, with hesitation, 
and with all the deference due to your manifold 
wishes and y''ur exalted rank, I would suggest^ 
my prince, that you have taken several, not false 
(the expression were unpolite and inadmissible), 
but contradictory oaths. 

TaUeyrand. All good Frenchmen have taken as 
many of the same quality, for the glory of France. 
Where should we have been if we had not! Verily 
our heads would have lain on one side of the 
fosse and our honour on the other. I thought it 
best never to separate the active from the passive, 
and I have kept them both together down to the 
present hour. 

Archbishop. As a religious man, although not 
as a gentleman and a peer, 1 am bound to plaoe 
an oath above a word of honour. 

TaUeyrand. I am no chamberlain or master of* 
ceremonies, and would excite no heartburnings 
between them on the score of precedency. A 
word, whether thumped out of the breast as 
parole d'honneur^ or demanded at the drum-head 
as an oath, is but a small portion of a man’s breath, 
which, whether he will or not, he must breathe 
out continually ; a breath is but a small portion 
of his life ; a word of honour is but the gaseous 
and volatile part of honour, which would blow up 
a tnie Frenchman if he tried to retain it within 
him. He may ^ivc a dozen, or a score, one after 
another, black and white alternately, like the 
chequers of a backgammon-board, and devised 
like them on purpose for moves. I never thought, 
Monseigneur, that you were infected with tlii 
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, A^kitdmia, of whioh mi imagining of such Tain 
IS among the primary lymptoms. It was 
only the very old practitioner who held that a 
tririal stroke through the epidermis of honour is 
as ihtal as through Sie same cuticle of the heart. 

Archbiahop, Religion alone can reconcile these 
discordances. The holy chrism, and the equally 
holy crucifix, are the only remedies. One loosens 
and removes all rust from the wards of the lock ; 
the other taps gently, but audibly and effectually, 
at the door of et$mal life. 

TaUeyraTid, I had once a flask of the oil in my 
keeping, but it was thought the premises were 
too hot for it. 

Archbishop, Excuse my interpolation. Are 
you ready to confess, my prince ? 

TaUeyrand. Perfectly. On second thoughts . . 
but let this serve for the beginning . . I have for- 
gotten how, in great measure. 

Archbishop. Tiy to recollect any little foible. 

TaUeyrand, I must go veiy far back to find 
any worth the trouble. 

Archbishop, Possibly, at one time or rf)ther, in 
so long a life', you may, to a certain extent, have 
been ambitious of titles and dignities. 

Talleyrand. Let me recall and refresh my 
memory . . . Your lordship has spoken with much 
insight into my heart, and has observed the few 
black specks left by a fire which now is extinct. 
A book, whatever be its contents, is unfit for the ^ 
drawing-room unless it is bound and gilt : in like j 
manner a gentleman is unfit for state or society 
unless he is decorated and titled. 

Archbishop. It is well, my pri^^ce, that these 
wise and quiet considerations have mortified in 
you the domineering influences of Lucifer and 
Mammon. 

TaUeyrand, It is hoffest and religious to con- 
fess the worst. 

Archbishop, God be praised for placing you, 
my prince, in this frame of mind ! Confess freely ; 
and unload altogether from your conscience the 
last remnant that oppresses it. 


TaUsyramd, It la said, my lord archbishop, that 
we are too much inclined to look narrowly into 
one anotheris faults, and to neglect the examina* 
t^on of our own. Certainly I can never be accused 
of this inhumanity. Wherever I have found them 
I have always turned them to some account. 
Neither in the body nor in the mind is it advan- 
tageous to possess too microscopic a vision. Pit- 
falls may be found in those pores which are of a 
satin texture to the gentle touch of a discreet 
observer ; and those lips which to the enthusiastic 
poet are roses, rise before the minute philosopher 
into the ruggedest coral rocks, not uninhabited 
by their peculiar monsters. For which reason, 
my good lord archbishop, I never pry too inqui- 
sitively into the physical or the moral of those 
about me ; and I abstain on all occasions from 
exercising any severity on others or myself. 
Nevertheless, if I thought my confession would 
be satisfacto’iy to your lordship, nothing on my 
part should be wanting but memory, which ap- 
pears to me to be as needful to it as fat bacon to 
a fricandeau of veal. 

‘But in regard to the last remnant of concu- 
I piscence, since it is so recent and so near at hand, 

’ confess it I will, if time and courage are left me. 
As things have turned round again, I am afraid 
I may occasionally have had a hankering . . . 

Archbishop, After what? 

TaUeyrand. After the archbishopric of Paris. 

Archbishop, Alas! it will soon be vacant : lam 
half-starved. 

TaUeyrand. I am not half-starved, but I am 
half-asleep : the medicine is beginning to operate, 
or my hour is come. [Twms asidje. 

Archbishop {Retiring), He must go to the devil 
his cim way, with a piece of fresh malice in his 
mouth as a ^ticket of admittance. However, I 
have his conversion at full length, at home, in 
readiness for the papers. He shall perform the 
harmonious trio with Voltaire and Alfieri, for the 
benefit of the faithful. 


ESSEX AND SPENSER. 


Essex, Instantly on hearing of thy arrival from 
Ireland, I sent a message to thee, good Edmund, 
that I might learn from one so judicious and dis- 
passionate as thou art, the real state of things in 
that distracted country ; it having pleased the 
queen's mqjesty to think of appointing me her 
deputy, in order to bring the rebellious to sub- 
miasion. 

l^penser. Wisely and well considered ; but more 
worthily of her judgment than her affection. 
May your lordship overcome, a8 you have ever 
done, the difficulties and dangers you foresee. 

Essex. We grow weak by striking at random ; 
and knowing that I must strike, and strike 
heavily, I would fain see exactly where the stroke 
ahall fall. 

^iM)m6 attribute to the Irish all sorts of excesses ; 


others tell us that these arc old stories; that there is 
not a more inoffensive race of merry creatures 
under heaven, and that their crimes are all hatched 
for them here in England, by the incubation of 
printers’ boys, and are brought to market at times 
of distressing dearth in news. From all that I 
myself have seen of them, I can only say that 
the civilised (I mean the richer and titled) are as 
susceptible of heat as iron, and as impenetrable to 
light as granite. The half-barbarous are probably 
worse ; the utterly barbarous may be somewhat 
better. Like game-cocks, they must spur when 
they meet. One fights because he fights an 
Englishman ; another because the fellow he qflar- 
rels with comes from a distant county ; a third 
because the next parish is an eyesore to him, and 
his fist-mate is from it. The only thing in which 
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they all agree as proper law is the looth-for tooth 
act. Luckily we have a bishop who is a native, 
and we called him before the queen. He repre- 
sented to her majesty, that everything in OH 
Ireland tended to re produce its kind ; crimes 
among others ; and he declared frankly, that if an 
honest man is murdered, or what is dearer to an 
honest man, if his honour is wounded in the per- 
son of his wife, it must be expected that he will 
retaliate. Her majesty delivered it as her opinion, 
that the latter case of vindictiveness was more 
likely to take effect than the former. But the 
bishop replied, that in his conscience he could not 
answer for either if the man was up. The dean 
of the same diocese gave us a more favourable 
report. Being a justice of the peace, he averred 
most solemnly that no man ever had complained 
to him of murder, excepting one who had lost so 
many fore-teeth by a cudgel that hjs deposition 
could not be taken exactly; added to which, his 
head was a little clouded with drunkenness ; fur- 
thermore, that extremely few women had adduced 
sufficiently clear proofs of violence, excepting those 
who were wilful, and resisted with tooth and nail. 
In all which cases it was difficult, nay impossible, 
to ascertain which violence began first and lasted 
longest. 

There is not a nation upon earth that pretends 
to be so superlatively generous and high-minded ; 
and there is not one (I speak from experience) so 
utterly base and venal. I have positive proof that 
the nobility, in a mass, are agreed to sell, for a 
stipulated sum, all their rights and privileges, so 
much per man ; and the queen is inclined there- 
unto. But would our parliament consent to pay 
money for a cargo of rotten pilchards 1 And 
would not our captains be readier to swamp ithah 
to import them 1 The noisiest rogues in that 
kingdom, if not quieted by a halter, may be 
quieted by making them brief-collectors, and by 
allowing them first to encourage the incendiary, 
then to denounce and hang him, and lastly to 
collect all the money they can, running up and 
down with the whining ferocity of halfstarved 
hyaenas, under pretence of repairing the damages 
their exhausted country hath sustained. Others ask 
modestly a few thousands a year, and no more, 
from those whom they represent to us as naked 
and famished ; and prove clearly to every dispas- 
sionate man who hath a single drop of free blood 
in his veins, that at least this pittance is due to 
them for abandoning their liberal and lucrative 
professions, and for endangering their valuable 
lives on the tempestuouK seas, in order that the 
voice of Truth may sound for once upon the shores 
of England, and Humanity cast her shadow on 
the council-chamber, 

I gave a dinner to a party of these fellows a 
few weeks ago. I know not how many kings and 
princes were among them, nor how many poets 
and prophets and legislators and sages. When 
they were half-drunk, they coaxed and threatened; 
when they had gone somewhat deeper, they joked ; 
and croaked, and hiccupped, and wept over sweet 


Ireland ; and when they ooald neither stand nor 
sit any longer, they fell upon their knees ana Hktu 
noddles, and swore that limbs, life, liberty, Ireland, 
and God himself, were all at the queen's service. 
It was only their holy religion, the religion of 
their forefathers . . . here sobs interrupted some, 
howls others, execrations more, and the liquor 
they had ingulfed the rest. I looked down <m 
them with stupor and astonishment, seeing fhcei^ 
forms, dresses, much like ours, .and recollecting 
their ignorance, levity, and ferocity. My pages 
drew them gently by the heels down the steps ; 
my grooms set them upright (inasmuch as mi^t 
he) on their horses ; and the people in the streets, 
shouting and pelting, sent forward the beasts to 
their straw. 

Various plans have been laid before us fbr 
civilising or coercing them. Among the pacific, 
it was proposed to make an offer to five hundred 
of the richer Jews in the Hanse-towns and in 
Poland, who should be raised to the dignity of the 
Irish peerage, and endowed with four thousand 
acres of good forfeited land, on condition of each 
paying two thousand pounds, and of keeping up 
ten horsemen and twenty foot, Germans* or Poles, 
in readiness for service. 

The Catholics bear nowhere such ill-will toward 
Jews as toward Protestants. Brooks make even 
vrorse neighbours than oceans do. 

I myself saw no objection to the measure ; hut 
our gracious queen declared she had an insuperable 
one; they stank! We all acknowledged the 
strength of the argument, and took out our hand- 
kerchiefs. Lod Burleigh almost fainted; and 
Raleigh wondered how the Emperor Titus could 
bring up his men against Jerusalem. 

"Ah!” said he, looking reverentially at her 
majesty, " the star of Berenice shone above him ! 
and wdiat evil influence could that star not quell 
what malignancy could it not annihilate ! ” 

Hereupon he touched the earth with his brow 
until the queen said, 

"Sir Walter ! lift me up those laurels.” 

At which manifestation of princdly good-will 
he was advancing to kiss her majesty’s hand, but 
she waved it, and said sharply, 

" Stand there, dog ! ” 

Now what tale have you for ns I 

Spenser. Interrogate me, my lord, that I may 
answer each question distinctly, my mind being 
in sad confusion at what I have seen and under^ 
gone. 

Essex. Give me thy account and opinion of these 
very affairs as thou leftest them ; for I wou«d 
rather know one part well, than all imperfectly i 
and the violences of which I have heard within 
the day surpass feclief. 

Why weepest thou, cay gentle Spenser 1 Have 
the rebels sacked thy house ? 

Spenser. They^ave plundered and utterly 
stroyed it. 

Essex. I grieve for thee, and will see thee- 
righted. 

Spenser. In this they have liHlo harmed me. 
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How ! I have heard it repoi^d that thy not require tears and lamentations. Dry thine 
grounds are fertile, and thy mansion * large and eyes ; rebuild thine house : the queen and council, 
pleasant. 1 venture to promise thee, will make ample 

Spemer, If river and lake and meadow-ground amends for every evil thou hast sustained. Whatf 


and mountain could render any place the abode 
of pleasantness, pleasant was mine, indeed ! 

On the lovely banks of Mulla I found deep con- 
tentment. Under the dark alders did I muse and 
meditate. Innocent hopes were my gravest cares, 
and my playfullest fancy was with kindly wishes. 
Ah ! surely of all cruelties the worst is to extin- 
guish our kindness. Mine is gone: I love the 
people and the land no longer. My lord, ask me 
not about them ; I may speak injuriously. 

Essex, Think rather then of thy happier hours 
and busier occupations ; these likewise may in- 
struct me. 

Spenser, The first seeds I sowed in the garden, 
ere the old castle was made habitable for my lovely 
bride, were acorns from Penshurst. I planted a 
little oak before my mansion at the birth of each 
child. My sons, I said to myself, shall often play 
in the shade of them when 1 am gone, aad every 
year shall they take the measure of ^heir growth, 
os fondly^ I take theirs. 

Essex, Well, well; but let not this thought 
make thee weep so bitterly. 

Spenser. Poison may ooze from beautiful 
plants ; deadly grief from dearest reminiscences. 

I must grieve, I must weep : it seems the law of 
Qod, and the only one that men are not disposed 
to contravene. In the performance of this alone 
do they effectually aid one another. 

Essex, Spenser I I wish I had* at hand any 
arguments or persuasions, of force sufficient to 
remove thy sorrow : but really I am not in the habit 
of seeing men grieve at anything, except the loss 
of favour at court, or Si a hawk, or of a buck- 
hound. And were I to swear out my condolences 
to a man of thy discernment, in the same round 
roll-call phrases we employ with one another upon 
these occasions, I should be guilty, not of insin- 
cerity but of insolence. True grief hath ever 
something sacred in it ; and when it visiteth a 
wise man and a brave one, is most holy. 

Nay, kiss not my hand : he whom God smiteth 
hath God with him. In his presence what am I ^ 

Spenser. Nevdt so great, my lord, as at this 
hour, when you see aright who is greater. May 
He guide your counsels, and preserve your life 
and glory I 

Essex, Where are thy friends ? Are they with 
thee 1 

Spenser, Ah, where, indeed ! Generous, true- 
hearted Philip ! where art thou I whose presence 
was unto me peace and safety ; whose smile was 
contentment, and whose praise renown. My lord ! 

I can not but think of him among still heavier 
losses : he was my earliest friend, and would have 
taught me wisdom. • 

Essex. Pastoral poetxy, my dear Spenser, doth 

* It wHfi purchased by a victualler and banker, the 
fiitlier or grandfather of Lord Riveradale. 


does that enforce thee to wail yet louder ] 

Spenser. Pardon me, bear with me, most noble 
heart ! I have lost whs.t no council, no queen, 
no Essex, can restore. 

Essex. We will see that. There are other 
swords, and other arms to wield them, beside a 
Leicester's and a Haleigh's. Others can cinish 
their enemies and serve their friends. 

Spenser. 0 my sweet child ! And of many so 
! powerful, many so wise and so beneficent, was 
there none to save thee ] None ! none ! 

I Essex. I now perceive that thou lamentest what 
almost every father is destined to lament. Hap- 
piness must be bought, although the payment 
may be delayed. Consider ; the same calamity 
might have befallen thee here in London. Neither 
the houses of ambassadors, nor the palaces of 
kings, nor the altars of God himself, are asylums 
against death. How do I know but under this 
very roof there may sleep s»)me latent calamity, 
that in an instant shall cover with gloom every 
inmate of the house, and every far dependant ? 

Spenser. God avert it ! 

Essex. Every day, every hour of the year, do 
hundreds mourn what thou mournest. 

Spenser. Oh, no, no, no ! Calamities there are 
around us; calamities there are all over the 
earth ; calamities there are in all seasons ; but 
none in any season, none in any place, like 
mine. 

Essex. So say all fathers, so say all husbands. 
Look at any old mansion-house, and let the sun 
shine^ gloriously as it may on the golden vanes, 
or the arms rdbently quartered over the gateway, 
or the embayed window, and on the happy pair 
that haply is toying at it; nevertheless, thou 
mayest say that of a certainty the same fabric 
hath seen much sorrow within its chambers, and 
heard many wailings : and each time this was the 
heaviest stroke of all. Funerals have passed along 
through the stout-hearted knights upon the w'^ain- 
scot, and amid the laughing nymphs upon the 
arras. Old servants have shaken their heads, as 
if somebody had deceived them, when they found 
that beauty and nobility could perish. 

Edmund ! the things that are too true pass by 
us as if they w'ere not true at all ; and when they 
have singled us out, then only do they strike us. 
Thou and I must go too. Perhaps the next year 
may blow us away with its fallen leave8.+ 

Spenser. For you, my lord, many years (I trust) 
arc waiting : I never shall see those fallen leaves. 
No leaf, no bud, will spring upon the earth before 
I sink into her breast for ever. 

Essex, Thou, who art wiser than most men, 
shouldst bear with patience, equanimity, and cour- 
age, what is common to all. 

Spenser, Enough! enough I enough! Have 

t It happened so. 
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all men seen their infant burned to ashes before 
their cyeel 

Essex, Gracious God / Merciful Father ! what 
is this 1 * 

Spenser. Burned alive ! burned to ashes ! burned 
to ashes ! The flames dart their serpent tongues 
through the nursery-window. I can not quit thee, 
my Elizabeth ! I can not lay down our Edmund. 
Oh these flames ! they persecute, they enthrall 
me, they curl round mytemples, they hiss upon 
my brain, they taunt me with their fierce foul 
voices, they carp at me, they wither me, they con- 
sume me, throwing back to me a little of life, to 
roll and suffer in, with their fangs upon me. Ask 
me, my lord, the things you wish to know from 
me ; I may answer them ; I am now composed 
again. Command me, my gracious lord ! 1 would 
yet serve you ; soon I shall be unable. You have 
stooped to raise me up ; you have borne with me ; 
you have pitied me, even like one not powerful ; 
you have brought comfort, and will leave it with 
me ; for gratitude is comfort. 

Oh ! my memory stands all a tip-toe on one 
burning point : when it drops from it, then it 
perishes. Spare me : ask me nothing ; let me 


weep before you in peace ,* the kindest act of 
greatness. 

Essex. I should rather have dared to mount 
into the midst of the conflagration than 1 now 
dare intreat thee not to weep. The tears that 
overflow thy heart, my Spenser, will staunch and 
heal it in their sacred stream, but not without 
hope in God. 

Spenser. My hope in God is that I may soon 
see again what he has taken from me. Amid 
the myriads of angels there is not one so beautiful: 
and even he (if there be any) who is appointed 
my guardian, could never love mo so. Ah ! these 
are idle thoughts, vain wanderings, distempered 
dreams. If there ever were guardian angds, he 
who so w^anted one, my helpless boy, w'ould not 
have left these arms upon my knees. 

Essex. God help and sustain thee, too gentle 
Spenser ! I never will desert thee. But what 
am 1 1 Great they have called me ! AlaS^ how 
powerless then and infantile is greatness in the 
presence of calamity ! 

Come', give me thy hand : let us walk up and 
down the gallery. Bravely done I I will envy 
no more a Sidney or a Raleigh. 


MARSHAL BUGEAUD AND ARAB CHIEFTAIN. 

Bugeavd. Such is the chastisement the God of believe thy assertion, even though thou hast not 


battles in his justice and indignation has inflicted 
on you. Of seven hundred refractory and rebel- 1 
lious, who took refuge in the caverns, thirty, and 
thirty only, are alive : and of these thirty there 
are four only who arc capable of labour, or indeed j 
of motion. Thy advanced age ougjit to haVb ren- 
dered thee wiser, even if my proclamation, dictated 
from above in the pure spirit of humanity and 
fraternity, had not been issued. Is thy tongue 
scorched, that thou listenest and starest and 
Kcowlest, without answering me ? Wliat mercy | 
after this obstinacy can thy tribe expect 1 ^ j 

Arab. None; even if it lived. Nothing is now 
wanting to complete the glory of France. Mothers I 
and children, in her own land, hath she butchered 
on the scaffold : mothers and children in her own 
land hath she bound together and cast into the 
deep : mothers and children in her own land hath 
she stabbed in the streets, in the prisons, in the 
temples. Ferocity such as no tales record, no lover 
of the marvellous and of the horrible could listen 
to or endure ! In every country she has repeated 
the same atrocities, unexampled by the most san- 
guinary of the Infidels. To consume the helpless 
with fire, for the crime of flying from pollution 
and persecution, was wanting to her glory : She 
has won it. lYe are not indeed her children ; we 
are not even her allies; this, and this alone, 
may, to her modesty, leave it incomplete. 

Bugeaiid. Traitor! I never ordered the con- 
flagration. 

. Arab. Certainly thou.-didst not forbid it : and, , 
^hen I cousider the falsehV^^l of people, I dis- 1 


sworn it. 

Bugeauh Miscreant! disbelieve, doubt a mo- 
ment, the wor!i of a Frenchman ! 

Arab. Was it not the word of a Frenchman 
that no conquest should be made of this country ? 
Was it not the word of ^ Frenchman that when 
chastisement had been inflicted on the Dey of 
Algiers, even the Algerines should be unmolested 1 
Was it no! the word of two kings, repeated by 
their ministers to every nation found ] But we 
never were Algerines, and never fought for them. 
Was it not the w'ord of a Frenchman which pro- 
mised liberty and independence to eveiy nation 
upon eartli. Of all who believed in it, is there 
one with which it has not been broken 1 Perfidy 
and insolence brought down on^your nation tlie 
vengeance of all others. Simultaneously a just 
indignation burst forth from every quarter of the 
earth against it, for there existed no people within 
its reach or influence who had not suffered by its 
deceptions. 

Bugeavd. At least you Arabs have not been 
deceived by us. I promised you the vengeance of 
heaven ; and it has befallen you. 

Arab. The storm hath swept our country, 
and still sweeps it. But wait. The course of 
pestilence is from south to north. The chastise- 
ment that overtook you thirty years ago, turns 
back again to consummate its imperfect and need- 
ful work. Impossible that the rulers of Europe, 
whoever or whatever they are, should be so torpid 
to honour, so deaf to humanity, as to suffer in the 
midst of them a people so full of lies and treache^, 
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io iportive in cruelty, so insensible to shame. If 
they are, God’s armoury contains heavier and 
d^rper and surer instruments. A brave and just 
man, inlBexible, unconquerable, Abdul Eader, will 
never abandon our cause. Every child of Islam, 
near and far, roused by the conflagration in the 
cavern, will rush forward to exterminate the heart- 
less murderers. 

Bugeaud, A Frenchman hears no threat with- 
out resenting it : his honour forbids him. 

Arab. That honour which never has forbidden 
him to break an engagement or an oath : that 
honour which binds him to remain and to devas- 
tate the country he swore before all nations he 
would leave in peace : that honour which impels 
him to burn our harvests, to seize our cattle, to 
murder our youths, to violate our women. Europe 
has long experienced this honour: we Arabs 
have learned it perfectly in much less time. 

Bugeavd. Guards ! seize this mad chatterer. 

Go, thief! assassin! traitor! blind grey-beard ! 
lame beggar ; 

Arab. Cease there. Thou canst never make me 
beg, fo]; bread, for water, or fordife. My grey 
beard is from God : my blindness and lameness 
are from thee. 

Bugeaud. Begone, reptile ! Expect full justice ,* 
no mercy. The president of my military tribunal 
will read to thee w/irU ia urriUen. 

Arab. Go ; enter ; and sing and whistle in the 
cavern, where the bones of brave men are never to 
bleach, are never to decay. Go, where the mother 
and infant are inseparable for ever ; one mass of 
charcoal ; the breasts that gave fife, the lips that 
received it ; all, all ; save only where two arms, 
in colour and hardness like corroded iron, cling 
round a brittle steii^ shrunken, warped, and 


where two heads are calcined. Go ; strike now ; 
strike bravely : let thy sword in its playfulness 
ring against them. What are they but white stones, 
lender an arch of black ; the work of thy creation ! 

Bugeaud. Singed porcupine! thy quills are 
blunted, and stick only into thyself. 

Arab. Is it not in the memory of our elders, and 
will it not remain in the memory of all genera- 
tions, that, when four thousand of those who spoke 
our language and obeyed our Prophet, were pro- 
mised peace and freedom on laying down their 
arms, in the land of Syria, all, to a man, were slain 
under the eyes of your leader! Is it not notori- 
ous that this perfidious and sangmnaiy wretch is 
the very man whom, above all others, the best of 
you glory in imitating, and whom you rejected 
only when fortune had forsaken him 1 It is then 
only that atrocious crimes are visible or looked 
for in youi> country. Even this last massacre, no 
doubt, will find defenders and admirers there; 
but neither in Africa nor in Asia, nor in Europe, 
one. Many of you will palliate it, many of you 
will deny it : for it is the custom of your country 
to cover blood with lies, and lies with blood. 

Bugeaud. And, here and there, a sprinkling of 
ashes over both, it seems. 

Arab. Ending in merriment, as befits ye. But 
is it ended ! 

Bugeaud. Yes, yes, at least for thee, vile prowler, 
traitor, fugitive, incendiary! And thou too, 
singed porcupine, canst laugh ! 

Arab. At thy threats and stamps and screams. 
Verily our Prophet did well and with farsighted- 
ness, in forbidding the human form and features 
to be graven or depicted, if such be human. 
Henceforward will monkeys and hysenas abhor 
th^resembhince and disclaim the relationship.^ 


P. SCIPIO iEMILIANUS, 

Scipio. Polybius, if you have found me slow 
in rising to you, if I lifted not up my eyes to 
salute you on your entrance, do not hold me un- 
grateful . . proud there is no danger that you 
will ever call me : this day of all days would least 
make me so : it shows me the power of the im- 
mortal gods, the mutability of fortune, the insta- 
bility of empire, the feebleness, the nothingness, 
of man. The earth stands motionless ; the grass 
upon it bends and returns, the same to-day as 
yesterday, the same in this age as in a hundred 
past ; the sky darkens and is serene again ; the 
clouds melt away, but they are clouds another 
tfhie, and float like triumphal pageants along the 
heavens. Carthage is fallen! to rise no more! 
the fimereal horns have this heur announced to 
us, that, after eighteen days and eighteen nights 
of conflagration, her last embei;^ are extinguished. 

Polybius. Perhaps, 0 ^Bmilianus, I ought not 
io have come in. 

Scipio. Welcome, my friend. 

Polybius. While you were speaking I would by 
m means interrupt you so idly, as to ask you to 
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whom you have been proud, or to whom could 
you be ungrateful. 

Scipio. To him, if to any,* whose hand is in 
mine ; to him on whose shoulder I rest my head, 
weary with presages and vigils. Collect my 
thoughts for me, 0 my friend ! the fall of Car- 
thage hath shaken and scattered them. There 
are moments when, if we are quite contented with 
ourselves, we never can remount to what we were 
before. 

Polybius. PanaetiuB is absent. 

Scipio. Feeling the necessity, at the moment, 
of utter loneliness, I despatched him toward the 
city. There may be (yes, even there) some 
sufferings which the Senate would not censure us 
for assuaging. But behold he returns ! We were 
speaking of you, Paneetius ! 

Panoctius. And about what beside! Come, 
honestly tell me, Polybius, on what are you re- 

* SiBmundi relates a similar massaoiy) by the French in 
the caverns of Masaro, near Vicenza, in which six thoiisard 
perished. Vol. 14, p. 47. 
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fleeting and meditating with such sedately intense 
enthnsiasml 

Polybius, After the burning of some village, 
or the overleaping of some garden-wall, to exter- 
minate a few pirates or highwaymen, I have seen 
the commander’s tent thronged with officers ; I 
have heard as many trumpets around him as 
would have shaken down the places of themselves ; 
I have seen the horses start from the pretorium, 
as if they would fly from under their trappings, 
and spurred as if they were to reach the east and 
west before sunset, that nations might hear of 
the exploit, and sleep soundly. And now do I 
behold in solitude, almost in gloom, and in such 
silence that, unless my voice prevents it, the 
grasshopper is audible, him who has levelled to 
the earth the strongest and most populous of 
cities, the wealthiest and most formidable of 
empires. I had seen Rome ; J had* seen (what 
those who never saw never wt/l see) Carthage ; I 
thought T had seen Scipio : it was but the image 
of him : here I find him. 

Scipio, There are many hearts that ache this 
day : there are many that never will ache more ; 
hath one man done it 1 one man's breath 1 What 
air, upon the earth, or upon the waters, or in the 
void of heaven, is lost so quickly ! it flies away 
at the point of an arrow, and returns no more ! 
the sea-foam stifles it ! the tooth of a reptile stops 
it ! a noxious leaf suppresses it What arc we in 
our greatness 1 whence rises it? whither tends iti 

Merciful gods ! may not Rome be what Car- 
thage is t may not those who love her devotedly, 
those who will look on her with fondness and af- 
fection after life, see her in such condition as to 
wish she were so 1 

Polybius. One of the heaviest groqns over fellen 
Carthage, burst from the breast of Scipio : who 
would believe this tale ? 

Scipio. Men like my Polybius: others must 
never hear it. 

Polybius. You have not ridden forth, iEmili- 
anus, to survey the mins. ^ 

Scipio. No, Pblybius : since I removed my 
tent to avoid the heat from the conflagration, I 
never have ridden nor walked nor looked toward 
them. At this elevation, and three miles off, the 
temperature of the season is altered. 1 do not 
believe, as those about me would have persuaded 
me, that the gods were visible in the clouds ; that 
thrones of ebony and gold were scattered in all 
directions; that broken chariots, and flaming 
steeds, and brazen bridges, had cast their frag- 
ments upon the earth ; that eagles and lions, dol- 
phins and tridents, and other emblems of power 
and empire, were visible at one moment, and at 
the next had vanished ; that purple and scarlet 
overspread the mansions of the gods ; that their 
voices were heard at first confusedly and discord- 
antly ; and that the apparition closed with their 
high festivals. I could not keep my eyes on the 
heavens : a crash of arch or of theatre or of tower, 
a column of flame rising higher than they were, 
u a universal cry, as if none until then had 


perished, drew them thitherw'ard. Such were the 
dismal sights and sounds, a fresh city seemed to 
have been taken every hour, for seventeen days. 
This is the eighteenth since the smoke arose from 
the level roofs and from the lofty temples, and 
thousands died, and tens of thousands ran in 
search of death. 

Calamity moves me ; heroism moves me more. 
That a nation whose avarice we have so often re- 
prehended, should have cast into the furnace gold 
and silver, from the insufficiency of brass and iron 
for arms ; that palaces the most magnificent 
should have been demolished by the proprietor 
for their beams and rafters, in order to build a 
fleet against us ; that the ropes whereby the slaves 
hauled them down to the new harbour, should in 
part be composed of hair, for one lock of which 
kings would have laid down their diadems ; that 
Asdrubal should have found equals, his wife none 
. . my mind, my very limbs, are unsteady mth 
admiration. 

0 Liberty! what art thou to the valiant and 
brave, w'Rcn thou art thus to the w'eak and timid ! 
dearer than lifr. stronger than death, higj^cr than 
purest love. Never wdll I call upon thee where 
thy name can be profaned, and never shall my 
soul acknowledge a more exalted power than 
thee. t 

PaTWitius. The Carthaginians and Moors have, 
beyond other nations, a delicate feeling on female 
chastity. Rather than that their women should 
become slaves and concubines, they slay them : is 
it certain that Asdrubal did not observe or cause 
to be observed, 'ohe custom of his country! 

Polybius. Certain : on the surrender of his 
army his wife threw herself and her two infants 
into the flames. Not oqjly memorable acts, of 
what the dastardly will call desperation, were 
performed, but some also of deliberate and signal 
justice. Avaricious as we called the people, and 
unjustly, as you have proved, .^milianus, I will 
relate what I myself was witness to. 

In a part of the city where the fire had sub- 
sided, we w^ere excited by loud cries, rather of 
indignation, we thought, than of such as fear or 
lament or threaten or exhort; and we pressed 
forward to disperse the multitude. Our horses 
often plunged in the soft dust, and in the holes 
whence the pavement had been removed for mis- 
siles, and often reared up and snorted violently 
at smells which we could not perceive, but which 
we discovered to rise from bodies, mutilated 
and half-burnt, of soldiers and horses, laid bare, 
some partly, some wholly, by the march of the 
troop. Although the distance from the place 
whence we parted to that where we heard the 
cries, was very short, yet firom the incumbrances 
in that street, and from the dust and smoko 
issuing out of others, we were some time* before 
we reached it. On our near approach, two old 
men threw themselves on the ground before us, 
and the elder spake thus. ** Our age, 0 Romans, 
neither will nor ought to be our protection : we 
are, or rather we have been, judges of this land; 
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and to the uttermost of our power we have invited 
our oountiymen to resist you. The laws arc now 
yours.** 

The expectation of the people was intense and 
silent : we had heard some groans ; and now the 
lost words of the old man were taken up by others, 
by men in agony. 

' Yes, 0 Romans ! ” said the elder who accom- 
panied him that had addressed us, " the laws are 
yours ; and n«ie punish more severely than you 
lo treason and parricide. Let your horsel turn 
this comer, and you will see before you traitors 
and parricides.'* 

We entered a small square : it had been a 
market-place: the roofs of the stalls were de- 
molished, and the stones of several columns, 
(thrown down to extract tlic cramps of iron and 
the lead that fastened them) served for the spec- 
tators, male and female to mount on. Five men 
were nailed on crosses ; two others were nailed 
against a wall, from scarcity (as wc were told) of 
wood. 

" Can seven men have murdered thwr parents 
in the §aBne yearl” cried I. • 

“ No, nor has any of the seven,'* replied the 
first who had spoken. But when heavy impo- 
sitions were laid upon ihose who were backward ; 
in voluntary contributions, these men, among the ' 
richest in our city, protested by the gods that 
they had no gold or silver left. They protested 
truly,” 

** And they die for this ! inhuman , insatiable, 
inexorable wretch !” 

“ Their books,” added he, uiftnovcd at my re- 
proaches, were seized by public authority and 
examined. It was discovered that, instead ofj 
employing their ricl«8 in external or internal 
commerce, or in manufactories, or in agriculture, 
instead of reserving it for the embellishment of 
the city, or the utility of the citizens, instead of 
lending it on interest to the industrious and the 
needy, they had lent it to foreign kings and 
tyrants, some of whom were waging unjust wars by 
these very means, and others were enslaving their 
own country. For so heinous a crime the laws ; 
had appointed no specific punishment. On such * 
occasions the people and elders vote in what 
manner the delinquent shall be prosecuted, lest ■ 
any oiTendor should escape with impunity, from 
their humanity or improvidence. Some voted 
that these wretches should be cast amid the pan- 
thers ; the m^'ority decreed them (I think wisely) 
a more lingering and more ignominious death.” 

The men upon the crosses held down their 
Reads, whether from shame or pain or feebleness. 
The sunbeams were striking them fiercely ; sweat 
ran from them, liquefying the blood that had 
blackened and hardened on their hands and feCt. 
A soldier stood by the side o^ each, lowering the 
point of his spear to the ground ; but no one of 
them gave it up to us. A centurion asked the 
nearest of them how he dared to stand armed 
before him. 

" Because the city is in rums, and the laws still 
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' live,” said he, At the first order of the con* 
■ queror or the elders, I surrender my spear.” 
j " What is your pleasure, 0 commander V* said 
Yhe elder. 

" That an act of justice be the last public act 
performed by the citizens of Carthage, and that 
the sufferings of these wretches be not abridged.” 
I Such was my reply. The soldiers piled their 
spears, for the points of which the hearts of the 
j crucified men thirsted ; and the people hailed us 
I as they would have hailed deliverers. 

Sdpio. It is wonderful that a city, in which 
. private men are so wealthy as to fiirnish the 
armories of tyrants, should have existed so long, 
and flourishing in power and freedom. 

Pancetim. It survived but shortly this flagrant 
' crime in its richer citizens. An admirable form 
' of government, spacious and safe harbours, a fer- 
tile soil, a. healthy climate, industry and science 
in agriculture, in which no nation is equal to the 
Moorish, were the causes of its prosperity : there 
arc many of its decline. 

Scipio. Enumerate them, Panaetius, with your 
wonted clearness. 

Pancetins. We are fond, 0 my friends I of liken- 
ing power and greatness to the luminaries of 
heaven ; and wo think ourselves quite moderate 
when we compare the agitations of elevated souls 
to whatever is highest and strongest on the earth, 
liable alike to shocks and sufiTerings, and able 
alike to survive and overcome them. And truly 
thus to reason, as if all things around and above 
us sympathized, is good both for heart and in- 
tellect. I have little or nothing of the poetical in 
my character ; and yet from reading over anti 
considering these similitudes, I am fain to look 
updn nations with somewhat of the same feeling ; 
and, dropping from the mountains and disen- 
tangling myself from the woods and forests, to 
fancy I see in states what I have seen in corn- 
fields. The green blades rise up vigorously in an 
inclement season, and the wind itself makes them 
shing against the sun. There is room enough for 
all of them ; none wounds affWh'er by collision or 
weakens by overtopping it ; but, rising and bend- 
ing simultaneously, they seem equally and mu- 
tually supported. No sooner do the cars of corn 
upon them lie close together in their full maturity, 
than a slight inundation is enough to cast them 
down, or a faint blast of wind to shed and scatter 
them. In Carthage we have seen the powerful 
families, however discordant among themselves, 
unite against the popular ; and it was only when 
their lives were at stake that the people co-ope- 
rated with the senate. 

A mercantile democracy may govern long and 
widely; a mercantile aristocracy can not stand. 
What people will endure the supremacy of those, 
uneducated and [iresumptuous, from whom they 
buy their mats and faggots, and who receive their 
money for the most ordinary and vile utensils 1 
If no conqueror enslaves them from abroad, they 
would, under such disgraee, welcome as their 
deliverer, and a<iknowledged as their master, the 
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citizen most distinguigbed for his military achieve- 
ments. The rich men who were crucified in the 
weltering wilderness beneath us, would not have 
employed such criminal means of growing richer, 
had they never been persuaded to the contrary, 
and that enormous wealth would enable them to 
commit another and a more flagitious act of treason 
against their country, in raising them above the 
people, and enabling them to become its taxers 
and oppressors. 

0 iEmilianus ! what a costly beacon here hath 
Home before her in this awful conflagration : the 
greatest (I hope) ever to be, until that wherein 
the world must perish. 

Polybius, How many Sibylline books are legible 
in yonder embers. 

The causes, 0 Panaetius, which you have stated, 
of Carthage’s former most flourishing condition, 
are also those why a hostile senate hath seen the 
necessity of her destruction, necessary not only to 
the dominion, but to the security of Rome. Italy 
has the fewest and the worst harbours of any 
country known to us : a third of her soil is sterile, 
a third of the remainder is pestiferous : and her 
inhabitants are more addicted to war and rapine 
than to industry and commerce. To make room 
for her few merchants on the A driatic and Ionian 
seas, she burns Corinth : to leave no rival in 
traffic or in power, she burns Carthage. 

Pancetius, If the Carthaginians had extended 
their laws and language over the surrounding 
states of Africa, which they might have done by 
moderation and equity, this ruin could not have 
been effected. Romo has been victorious by hav- 
ing been the first to adopt a liberal policy, which 
oven in war itself is a wise one. The parricides 
who lent their money to the petty tyrants of other 
countries, would have found it greatly more ad- 
vantageous to employ it in cultivation nearer 
home, and in feeding tho.se as husbandmen whom 
else they must fear as enemies. So little is the 
Carthaginian language known, that 1 doubt whe- 1 
ther we shall in our lifetime see anyone translate 
their annals into ^Jiatiii or Greek : and within I 
these few days what treasures of antiquity have j 
been irreparably lost ! The Romans will repose | 
at citrean* tables for ages, and never know at 
last perhaps whence the Carthaginians brought 
their wood. 

Scipio. It is an awful thing to close as we have 
done the history of a people. If the intelligence 
brought this morning to Polybius be true,t in one 
year the two most flourishing and most beautiful 
cities in the world have perished, in comparison 

The trabs cUrea is not citron wood as wo understand 
the fruit tree It was often of great dimensions : it appears 
from the description of its colour to have been mahogany. 
The trade to the Atlantic continent and islands must 
have been possessed by a company, bound to secrecy by 
oath and interest. The prodigious price of this wood at 
Rome proves tliat it had ceased to be imi>orted, or perhaps 
found, in the time of Cicero. 

t Corinth in fact was n<»t burnt until some months after 
Curtilage ; but as one success is always followed by the 
rumour of another, the relation is not improbable. 


with which our Rome proBcnts but the pentdiaueeB 
of artisans or the sheds of shepherds. With what*;- 
ever celerity the messenger fled from Corinth and 
arrived here, the particulars must have been known 
at Rome as early, and T shall receive them ere 
many days are past. 

Pancetius. I hardly know whether we are not 
less affected at the occurrence of two or three 
momentous and terrible events, than at one ; and 
whether the gods do not usually^ place them to- 
gether in the order of things, that we may be 
awc-strickcn by the former, and reconciled to their 
decrees by the latter, from an impression of their 
power. I know not what Babylon may have 
been ; but I presume that, a.s in the case of all 
other great Asiatic capitals, the habitations of the 
people (who are slaves) were wretched, and that 
the magnificence of the place consisted in the 
property of the king and priesthood, and in tho 
I walls erected for the defence of it. Many streets 
I probably were hardly worth a little bronze cow 
j of Myron^^such as a stripling could steal and carry 
; off The case of Corinth and of Carthage was very 
I different. WeSlth overspread the greaths part of 
j them, competence and content the whole. Wher- 
; ever there are dcspotical governments, poverty 
! and industry dwell together ; Shame dogs them 
in the public walks ; Humiliation is among their 
household gods. 

Scipio, I do not remember the overthrow of 
any two other great cities within so short an 
interval. 

Panoetius. I was not thinking so much of cities 
or their inhabitants, when I began to speak of 
wliat a breath of the Gods removes at once from 
earth. I was recollecting, 0 JSmilianus, that in 
one Olympiad the three ^’eatest men that ever 
appeared together were swcpl- off. What is 
^ Babylon, or Corinth, or Carthage, in comparison 
j with these I what would their destruction be, if 
I every hair on the head of every inhabitant had 
become a man, such as most men are ! First in 
order of removal was, he whoso steps you have 
followed and whose labours you have completed, 
Africanus : then Philopoemcn, whoso task was 
more difficult, more complex, more perfect : and 
lastly Hannibal. What he was you know better 
I than any. 

I Scipio. Had he been supported by his countiy% 
had only his losses been filled up, and skilful 
, engineers sent out to him with machinery' and 
implements for sieges, we should not be discours- 
ing here on what he was : the Roman name had 
been extinguished. 

Polybius. Since .Emilianus is as unwilling To 
blame an enemy as a friend, I take it on myself 
to censure Hanniftal for two things, subject how- 
ever to the decision of him who has conquered 
Carthage. c 

Scipio. The first I anticipate : now what is the 
second 1 

PanaMm. 1 would hear both stated and dis- 
coursed on, although the knowledge will be of 
little use to me. 
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P^yblm, I condemn, as everyone does, his 
inaction after the battle of Cannae; and, in his 
last engagement with Africanus, I condemn no 
less his bringing into the front of the centre, as 
became some showy tetrarch rather than Hannibal, 
his eighty elephants, by the refractoriness of which 
he lost the battle. 

Scipio, What would you have done with them, 
Polybius 1 

Polybiv 4 , Soipio, I think it unwise and un- 
military to employ any force on which we can by 
no moans calculate. 

Scipio. Gravely said, and worthy of Polybius. 
In the first book of your history, which leaves me 
no other wish or desire than that you should con- 
tinue as you begin it, we have, in three different 
engagements, three different effects produced by 
the employment of elephants. The first, when 
our soldiers in Sicily, under Lucius Postumius 
and Quinctus Mamilius, drove the Carthaginians 
into lleraclea; in which battle the advanced guard 
of the enemy, being repulsed, propelled these 
animals before it upon the main body of the army, 
causing «fAi irreparable disaster: the second, in 
the ill-conducted engagement of Atilius Kegulus, 
who, fearing the shock of them, condensed his 
centre, and was outflanked. He should have 
opened the lines to them and have sufl'ered them 
to pass through, as the enemy’s cavalry was in the 
wings, and the infantry not enough in advance to 
profit by such an evolution. The third was evinced 
at PanormuB, when Metellus gave orders to tlie 
light-armed troops to harass them and retreat 
into the trenches, from which, wSunded and con- 
founded, and finding no way open, they rushed 
back (as many as could) against the Carthaginian 
army, and accelerated its discomfiture. 

Polybius. If 1 had employed the elephants at 
all, it should rather have been in the rear or on 
the flank ; and even there not at the beginning 
of the engagement, unless I knew that the horses 
or the soldiers were unused to encounter them. 
Hannibal must have well remembered (being 
equally great in reflection and invention) that the 
Koinans had been accustomed to them in the war 
with Pyrrhus, and must have expected more ser 
vice from them against the barbarians of the two 
Gauls, against the Insubres and Taurini, than 
i^iuBt our legions. He knew that the Komans 
had on more tnan one occasion made them detri- 
mental to their masters. Having with him a large 
body of troops collected by force from various 
nations, and kept together with difficulty, he 
should have placed the elephants where they 
w'ffuld have been a terror to these soldiers, not 
without a threat that they were to trample down 
such of them as attempted to€y or declined to 
fight. 

Scipic, JSiow, what think yo^, Panajtiusi 

Pandstivs. It is well. 0 uEmilianus, when soldiers 
would he philosophers ; but it is ill when philoso- 
phers would be soldinrs. Do you and Polybius 
agree on the point! if you do, the question need 
be asked of none other. 
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Scipio. Truly, 0 Pansetius, I would rather hear 
the thing from him than that Hannibal shouk 
have heard it: for a wise man will say many 
things which even a wiser may not have thought 
of. Let me tell you both however, what Polybius 
may perhaps know already, that combustibles 
were placed by Africanus both in flank and rear, 
at equal distances, with archers from among the 
.light horsemen, whose arrows had liquid fire 
attached to them, and whose movements would 
I have irritated, distracted, and wearied down the 
! elephants, even if the wounds and scorchings had 
been ineflectual. But come, Polybius, you must 
talk now as others talk ; wc all do sometimes. 

Polybius. I am the last to admit the authority 
of the vulgar ; but here we all meet and unite. 
Without asserting or believing that the general 
opinion is of any weight against a captain like 
Hannibal ; agreeing on the contrary with Panes- 
tins, aud firmly persuaded that myriads of little 
men can no more compensate a great one than 
they can make him ; you will listen to me if I 
adduce the authority of Laelius. 

Scipio. Great authority ! and perhaps, as living 
and conversing with those w'ho remembered the 
action of Gannas, preferable even to your own. 

Polybius. It was his opinion tliat, from the 
consternation of Rome, tlie city might have been 
taken. 

Scipio. It suited not the wisdom or the expe- 
rience of Hannibal to rely on the consternation 
of the Roman people. 1 too, that we may be on 
equal terms, have some authority to bring forward. 
The sou of Africanus, he who adopted me into the 
family of the Scipios, was, as you both remember, 
a man of delicate health aud sedentary habits, 
leailied, ele^nt, and retired. He related to me, 
as having hoard it from his father, that Hannibal 
after the battle sent home the rings of tlic Roman 
knight and said in his letter, “ If you will in- 
stantly give me a soldier for each ring, together 
with such machines as are already in the arsenal, 
I wdlUreplacc them surmountetl^y the statue of 
Capitoliuc Jupiter, and our*'*^tl|5plication8 to the 
gods of our country shall be made .along the streets 
and in tlie temples, on the robes of the Roman 
senate." Could he doubt of so moderate a supply! 
he waited for it in vain. 

And now I wdll relate to you another thing, 
whiqh lam persuaded you will accept a.s a sufficient 
reason of itself why Hannibal did not besiege our 
city after the battle of Cannae. His own loss was 
so severe, that, in his whole army, he could not 
muster ten thousand men.* 

But, my friends, us I am certain that neither of 
you will ever think me invidious, and as the great- 
ness .of Hannibal does not diminish the reputation 
of Africanus, but augment it, I will venture to 
remark that he had little skill or practice in 
' sieges ; that, after the battle of Thrasymene^ he 
I attacked (you remember) Bpoletum unsuccessfully; 

t * Piutarch says, and undoubtedly upon some anoien* 
i authority, that both armies did not contain that number. 
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and that, a short time before the unhappy day at 
Cannm, a much smaller town than Spoletum had 
resisted and repulsed him. Perhaps he rejoiced 
in his heart that he was not supplied with matl- 
rials requisite for the capture of strong places ; 
glnce in Rome, he well knew, he would have found 
a body of men, partly citizens who had formerly 
borne arms, partly the wealthier of our allies who 
had taken refuge there, together with their slaves 
and clients, exceeding his army in number, not 
inferior in valour, compensating the want of gene- 
ralship by the advantage of position and by the 
desperation of their fortunes, and possessing the 
abundant means of a vigorous and long defence. 
Unnecessary is it to speak of its duration. When 
a garrison can hold our city six months, or even 
less, the besieger must retire. Such is the hu- 
midity of the air in its vicinity, that the Cartha- 
ginians, who enjoyed here at home a very dry and 
salubrious climate, would have perished utterly. 
The Gauls, I imagine, left us unconquered on a 
former occasion from the same necessity. Beside, 
they are impatient of inaction, and would have 
been most so under a general to whom, without 
any cause in common, they were but hired auxi- 
liaries. None in any age hath performed such 
wonderful exploits as Hannibal ; and we ought 
not to censure him for deficiency in an art which 
we ourselves have acquired but lately. Is there, 
Polybius, any proof or record that Alexander of 
Maced on was master of iti 

!*ohjhiu8. I have found none. We know that 
he exposed his person, and had nearly lost his life, 
by leaping from the walls of a city ; which a com- 
mander-in-chief ought never to do, unless he 
would rather hear the huzzas of children, than 
the approbation of military men, or any mdh of 
discretion or sense. Alexander was without an 
excuse for his temerity, since he was attended by 
the generals who had taken Thebes, and who 
therefore, he might well know, would take the 
weaker and less bravely defended towns of Asia. 

Scipio. Here, again you must observe tha supe- 
riority of Hannibaf.* He was accompanied by no 
general of extraordinary talents, resolute as were 
many of them, and indeed all. Ilis irruption into 
and through Gaul, with so inconsiderable a force; 
his formation of allies out of enemies, in so brief ' 
i space of time ; and then his holding them toge- 1 
ther so long ; are such miracles, that, cutting j 
through eternal snows, and marching through 
paths which seem to us suspended loosely and 
hardly poised in the heavens, are less. And these 
too were his device and work. Drawing of paral- 
lels, captain against captain, is the occupation of 
a trifling and scholastic mind, and seldom is com- 
menced, and never conducted, impartially. Yet, 
my friends, who of these idlers in parallelograms 
is so idle, as to compare the invasion of Persia 
with the invasion of Gaul, the Alps, and Italy ; 
Moors and Carthaginians with Macedonians and 
Greeks ; Darius and his hordes and satraps with | 
Roman legions under Roman consuls ? 

While Hannibal lived, 0 Polybius andPanmtius ! j 


although his city lay before us smouldering in itI 
ashes, ours would be ever insecure. 

ParuBtvua. You said, 0 Scipio, that the Romani 
had learnt but recently the business of sieges; and 
yet many cities in Italy appear to me very strong, 
which your armies took long ago. 

Scipio. By force and patience. If Pyrrhus bad 
never invaded us, we should scarcely have ex- 
celled the Carthaginians, or even the nomades, in 
castrametation, and have been inferior to both in 
cavalry. Whatever we know, we have learned 
from your country, whether it be useful in peace 
or war . . I say your country ; for the Macedo- 
nians were instructed by the Greeks. The father 
of Alexander, the first of his family who was not 
as barbarous and ignorant as a Carian or Arm^ 
nian slave, received his rudiments in the house of 
Epamiuondas. 

PanoBiiuB. Permit me now to return, 0 Scipio, 
to a question not unconnected with philosophy. 
Whether it was prudent or not in Hannibal to 
invest thp city of Rome after his victory, lie might 
somewhere have employed his army, where it 
should not wa^te away with luxury. * , 

Scipio. Philosophers, 0 Panectius, seem to know 
more about luxury than we military men do. T 
can not say upon what their apprehensions of it 
are founded, but certainly they sadly fear it. 

Polybius. For us. I wish I could as e^Aily 
make you smile to-day, 0 Ailmilianus, as I shall 
our good-tempered and liberal Pan#tiu8 ; a phi- 
losopher, as we have experienced, less inclined 
to speak ill or ludicrously of others, be the 
sect what it i&ay, than any I know or have 
heard of. 

In my .sarly days, one of a dififerent kind, and 
whose alarms at luxury were (as we discovered) 

I subdued in some degree, in some places, was in- 
vited by Critolaus to dine with a party of us, all 
then young officers, on our march from Achaia 
into Elis. His florid and open countenance 
made his company very acceptable; and the 
more so, as we were informed by Critolaus that he 
never was importunate with his morality at 
dinner-time. 

Philosophers, if they deserve the name, are by 
no means indifferent as to the places in which it 
is their intention to sow their seeds of virtues. 
They choose the ingenuous, the modest, the sensi- 
ble, the obedient. We thought rather of where 
we should place our table. Behind us lay the 
forest of Pholiie, with its many glens opening to 
the plain : before us the Temple of Olympian 
Zeus, indistinctly discernible, leaned against the 
azure heavens: and the rivulet of Sclinus raifa 
few stadions from us, seen only where it received 
a smaller streamlet, originating at a fountain 
close by. 

The cistus, the|, pomegranate, the myrtle, the 
serpolet, bloomed over our heads and beside us ; 
for we had chosen a platform where a projecting 
rock, formerly a stone-quarry, shaded us, and 
where a little rill, of which the spring was there, 
bedimmed our goblets with the purest water. 
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The awuingB we had brought with us to protect 
m from the sun^ were unnecessary for that pur 
pose : we rolled them therefore into two long seats, 
hliing them with moss, which grew profusely a 
few paces below. ** When our guest arrives,” said 
Critolaus, " every one of these floweife will serve 
him for some moral illustration ; every shrub will 
be the rod of Mercury in his hands.” We were 
impatient for the time of his coming. Thelymnia, 
the beloved of CAtolaus, had been instructed by 
him in a stratagem, to subvert, or shake at least 
and stagger, the philosophy of Buthymedes. lias 
the name escaped me ! no matter . . perhaps he is 
dead . . if living, he would smile at a recoverable 
lapse, as easily as we did. 

Thelymnia wore a dress like ours, and acceded 
to every advice of Critolaus, excepting that she 
would not consent so readily to entwine her head 
with ivy. At first she objected that there was 
not enough of it for all. Instantly two or three 
of us pulled down (for nothing is more brittle) 
a vast quantity from the rock, which loosened ■ 
some stones, and brought down together with 
them a birS’s nest of the last year. Then she 
said, ** I dare not use this ivy : the omen is a 
bad one.” 

"Do you mean the nest, Thelymnia '” said 
Critolaus. 

" No, not the nest so much as the stones,” j 
replied she, faltering. I 

* Ah ! thoselignify the dogmas of Buthymedes, 
which you, my lovely Tholyninia, arc to loosen and 
throw down.” , 

At this she smiled faintly and briefly, and began 
to break off some of the more glossy leaves ; and 
wo who stood around her were ready to take them 
and place them in her fiair ; when suddenly she 
held them tighter, and let her hand drop. On her 
lover’s asking her why she hesitated, she blushed 
deeply, and said, " Phoroncus told me I look best 
in myrtle.” 

Innocent and simple and most sweet (I remem- 
l)er) was her voice, and, when she had spoken, the 
traces of it were remaining on her lips. Her 
beautiful throat itself changed colour ; it seemed 
to undulate ; and the roseate predominated in its 
pearly hue. Phoroneus had been her admirer : 
she gave the preference to Critolaus : yet the 
name of Phoroneus at that moment had greater 
effect upon him than the recollection of his 
defeat. 

Thelymnia recovered herself sooner. We ran 
wherever we saw myrtles, and there were many 
abo]|^t, and she took a part of her coronal from 
every one of us, smiling on each ; but it was only 
of Critolaus that she asked if he thought that 
myrtle became her best. " PhoroAeus,” answered 
he, not without melancholy, "is infallible as 
Pairis.” There was something ii the tint of the 
lender sprays resembling that of the hair they 
encircled : the blossoms too were white as her 
forehead. She reminded me of those ancient 
fables whiclf represent the favorites of the gods 
ks turning into plants : so accordant and identi- 
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fied was her beauty with the flowers and foliage 
she had chosen to adorn it. 

Jn the midst of our felicitations to her we heard 
the approach of horses, for the ground was diy 
and solid ; and Buthymedes was presently with us. 
The mounted slave who led off his master’s charger, 
for such he appeared to be in all points, suddenly 
disappeared ; I presume lest the sight of luxury 
should corrupt him. I know not where the groom 
rested, nor where the two animals (no neglected 
ones certainly, for they were plump and stately) 
found provender. 

Buthymedes was of lofty stature, had somewhat 
passed the middle age, but the Graces had not 
left his person, as they usually do when it begins 
to 1 ear an impression of authority, lie was placed 
by fhe side of Thelymnia. Gladness and expecta- 
tion sparkled from every eye : the beauty of The- 
lyn.nia seemed to be a light sent from heaven for 
the festival ; a light the pure radiance of which 
chc( red and replenished the whole heart. Desire 
of her was chastened, I may rather say was re- 
mo’i cd, by the confidence of Critolaus in our 
friendship. 

Pdrui'tiua. Well said! The story begins to 
pleahc and interest me. Where love finds the 
soul he neglects the body, and only turns to 
it in his Idleness as to an afterthought. Its 
best allurements arc but the nuts and figs of the 
divine repast. 

Polyhim, We exulted in the felicity of our 
friend, and wished for nothing which even he 
would not have granted. Happy still was the 
man fi om whom the glancing eye of Thelymnia 
seemed to ask some advice, how she should act or 
answe^’l Ilajipy he who, offering her an apple 
in the midst •of her discourse, fixed his keen 
survey upon the next, anxious to mark where 
she had touched it ! For it was a calamity to 
doubt upon what streak or speck, while she 
was inuttentive to the basket, she bad placed 
her finger. 

Pamftitis. I wish, iEmiliaiyigp,;!^ would look 
rather ir.orc severely than 3 "ou do . . upon my 
life ! 1 can not . . and put an end to these dithy- 
rambics. The ivy runs about us, and may in 
furiatc us. 

Scipio. The dithyrambics, I do assure you, 
Pansetius, are not of my composing. We are both 
in danger from the same thyrsus : we will j>arry 
it as well as we can, or bend our heads before it. 

Pancutvua. Come, Polybius, we must follow you 
then, I see, or fly you. 

Polybius. W ould you rather hear the remainder 
another time ? 

Pancptius. By Hercules 1 1 have more curiosity 
than becomes me. 

Polybius. No doubt, in the course of the con- 
versation, Euthjrmcdes had made the discovery 
we hoped to obviate. Never was his philosophy 
more amiable or more impressiver Pleasure was 
treated as a friend, not as a master ; many thing." 
j were found innocent that had long been <loubtful 
I excesses alone were condemned. Thelunnia wai* 
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enchanted by the fi^knesB and liberality of her 
philosopher, although, in addressing her, more 
purity on his part and more rigour were discerni- 
ble. His delicacy was exquisite. When his oyfes 
met hers, they did not retire with rapidity and 
confusion, but softly and complacently, and as 
though it were the proper time and season of 
reposing from the splendours they had encoun- 
tered. Hers from the beginning were less go- 
vernable ; when she found that they were so, 
she contrived scheme after scheme for diverting 
them from the table, and entertaining his unob- 
servedly. 

TIjc higher part of the quariy, which had pro- 
tected us always from the western sun, waa 
covered with birch and hazel ; the lower with 
innumerable shrubs, principally the arbutus and 
myrtle. 

" Look at those goats above us,” said Thelym- 
nia. **What has tangled their hair sol they 
seem wet.” 

“ They have been lying on the cistus in the 
plain,” replied Euth}Tncdc8 ; “ many of its broken 
flowers arc sticking upon them yet, resisting all 
the efforts, as you sec, of hoof and tongue.” 

“How beauteous,” said she, "are the flexible 
and criinson branches of this arbutus,” taking it 
in one hand and beating with it the back of the 
other. "It seems only to have come out of its I 
crevice to pat my shoulder at dinner, and twitch 
my myrtle when my head leaned back. I wonder 
how it can grow in such a rock.” 

“The ar])utus,” answered he, "clings to the 
Earth with the most fondness where it finds her 
in the worst poverty, and covers her hewintered 
bosom with leaves, berries, and flowers. On the 
same branch is unripe fruit of tiie most* vivid 
green; ripening, of the richest orange; ripened, 
of perfect scarlet. The maidens of Tyre could 
never give so brilliant and sweet a lustre to the 
fleeces of Miletus ; nor did they ever string such 
even and graceful pearls as the blossoms are, for 
the bride.s of Syrian of Persian kings.” • j 

"And yet theinyrtle is preferred to the arbutus,” 
said Thelymuia, with some slight uneasiness. 

"I know why,” replied he . . "may I tell it?” 
She bowed and smiled, perhaps not without the 
expectation of some compliment. He continued 
. . " The myrtle has done what the arbutus comes 
too late for. 

" The m 3 Ttle has covered u ith her stany crown 
the beloved of the reaper and vintager: the 
myrtle was around the head of many a maiden 
celebrated in song, when the breezes of autumn 
scattered the first leaves, and rustled among 
them on the ground, and when she cried timidly. 
Rise, rise ! people are coming ! here ! there ! 
many I ” 

Thelymnia said, " That now' i.s not true. Where 
did you hear it ?” and in a softer and lower voice, 
if I may trust Androcles, " 0 Euthymedes, do not 
believe it !” 

Either he did not bear her, or dissembled it; and 
went on. . This deserves preference ; this dcsen’es 


immortality; this deserves a place in the temph 
of Venus ; in her hand, in her hair, in her breast:, 
Thelymnia herself w'ears it.” 

W^e laughed and applauded : she blushed and 
looked grave and sighed . . for she had nevef 
heard anyone, I imagine, talk so long at onoe. 
However it was, she sighed : I saw and heard her.. 
Orltolaus gave her some glances : she did not 
catch them. One of the party clapped his himdt 
longer than the rest, whether ia approbation or 
derision of this rhapsody, delivered with glee and 
melody, and entreated the philosopher to indulge 
us with a few of his adventures. * 

" You deserve, young man,” said Euthymedes 
gravely, " to have as few as I have had, you whose 
idle curiosity would thus intemperately reveal the 
most sacred mysteries. Poets and philosophers 
may reason on love, and dream about it, but 
rarely do they possess the object, and, whenever 
they do, that object is the invisible deity of a silent 
worshipper.” 

“Reason then or dream,” replied the other, 
breathing an air of scorn to sooth the soreness of 
the reproof. • • , 

" When we reason on love,” said Euthymedes, 
" w e often talk as if wc were dreaming : let me try 
whether the recital of my dream can make you 
think I talk as if I were reasoning. You may call 
it a dream, a vision, or what you Avill. 

" I was in a place not very unlike this, my head 
lying back against a rock, where 4|||^ crevices vver^ 
tufted with soft and odoriferous herbs, and w'here 
vine-leaves protected my face from the sun, and 
from the bees* which however were less likely to 
molest me, being busy in their first hours of honey- 
making among the blossoms. Sleep soon fell upon 
me; for of all philosopiier.s I am certainly the 
drowrsiest, though perliaps there are many quite of 
equal ability in communicating the gift of drowsi- 
ness. Presently I saw th: ee figures, two of which 
were beautiful, very differently, but in the same 
degree : the other was much less so. The least of 
the three, at the first glance, I recognised to be 
Love, although I saw no wings, nor arrows, nor 
quiver, nor torch, nor emblem of any kind desig- 
nating his attributes. The next was not Venus, 
nor a Grace, nor a Nymph, nor Goddess of whom 
in worship or meditation I had ever conceived an 
idea ; and yet my heart persuaded me she was a 
Goddess, and from the manner in which she spoke 
to Love, and he again to her, I w'as convinced she 
must be. Quietly and unrnovedly as she was 
standing, her figure I perceived was adapted to 
the perfection of activity. With all the succulence 
and suppleness of early youth, scarcely beyond 
puberty, it however gave me the idea, from its 
graceful and easy languor, of its being possessed 
by a fondness for repose. Her eyes were large 
and serene, am^of a quality to exhibit the intensity 
of thought, or even the habitude of reflection, but 
incapable of expressing the plenitude of joy ; and 
' her countenance was tinged with so delicate a 
I colour, that it appeared an effluencafrom an irra* 
1 diated cloud, passing over it in the heavens. Tbs 
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third agave, who Bometimes stood in one place 
and Bometimes in another, and of whose counte- 
nance I conld only distinguish that it was pale, 
anxiouB, and mistrustful, interrupted her perpe- 
tually. I listened attentively and with curiosity 
to the conversation, and by degrees I caught the 
appellations they interchanged. The one I found 
was Hope ; and I wondered I did not find it out 
sooner : the other was Pear ; whi<jh I should not 
have found out at ^11 ; for she did not look terri- 
ble nor aghast, but more like Sorrow or Despon- 
dency. The first words I could collect of Hope 
were these, spoken very mildly, and rather with a 
look of appeal than of accusation. ' Too surely 
you have forgotten, for never was child more for- 
getful or more ungrateful, how many times I have 
carried you in my bosom, when even your mother 
drove you from her, and when you could find no 
other resting-place in heaven or earth,’ 

** * O unsteady unruly Love ! ’ cried the pale 
Goddess with much energy, ' it has often been 
by my intervention that thy wavering authority 
was fixed. For this I have thrown alarm after 
alarm into* the -heedless breast that' Hope had 
once beguiled, and that was growing insensible 
and torpid under her feebler influence. I do not 
upbraid thee ; and it never was my nature to 
caress thee ; but 1 claim from thee my portion of 
the human heart, mine, ever mine, abhorrent as 
it may be of me^ Let Hope stand on one side of 
thy altars, but 4pmy place be on the other ; or, 1 
swear by all the gods ! not any altars shalt thou 
possess upon the globe.’ 

** She ceased . . and Love trembled. He turned 
his eyes upon Hope, as if in his turn appealing to 
her. She said, ^ It must be so ; it was so from the 
beginning of the world : \)nly let me never lose 
you from my sight.’ She clasped her h inds upon 
her breast, as she said it, and he looked on her 
with a smile, and was going up (I thought) to kiss 
her, when he was recalled, and stopped. 

“'Where Love is, there will 1 be also,’ said Pear, 

' and even thou, 0 Hope ! never shalt be beyond 
my power.’ 

“ At these words I saw them both depart. 1 then 
looked toward Love : I did not see him go ; but he 
was gone.” 

The narration being ended, there were some 
who remarked what very odd things dreams are : 
but Thelymnia looked almost as if she herself was 
dreaming; and Alcimus, who sat opposite, and 
fancied she was pondering on what the vision 
could mean, said it appeared to him a thing next 
to certainty, that it signified how love can not 
exist \ithout hope or without fear. Euthymedes 
nodded assent, and assured him that a soothsayer 
in great repute had given the same fiitcrpretation. 
Upon which the younger friends of Alcimus im- 
mediately took the ivy from hist forehead, and 
crowned him with laurel, as being worthy to serve 
Apollo. But they did it with so much noise and 
festivity, that, before the operation was completed, 
be began to suspect they were in jest. Thelymnia 
bad listened to many stories in her lifetime, yet 
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never had she heard one from any man before w ho 
had been favored by the deities with a vision. 
Hope and Love, as her excited imagination re- 
presented them to her, seemed still to be with 
Euthymedes. She thought the tale would have 
been better without the mention of Fear: but 
perhaps this part was only a dream, all the rest a 
really true vision. She had many things to ask 
him : she did not know' when, nor exactly wdiat, 
for she was afraid of putting too hard a question 
to him in the presence of so many, lest it might 
abash him if he could not answer it : but she 
wished to ask him something, anything. Sho 
soon did it, not without faltering, and was en- 
chanted by the frankness and liberality of her 
philosopher. 

“ Did you ever love 1 ” said she smiling, though 
not inclined to smile, but doing it to conceal (as 
in her simplicity she thought it would) her blushes, 
and looking a little aside, at the only cloud in the 
heavens, which crossed the moon, as if adorning 
her for a festival, w'ith a fillet of pale sapphire and 
interluccnt gold. 

“ I thought I did,” replied he, low^ering his eyes 
that she might lower hers to rest upon him. 

“ Do then people ever doubt this ? ” she asked 
in wonder, looking full in his face with earnest 
curiosity. 

“ Alas ! ” said he softly, “ until a few hours ago, 
until Thelymnia was placed beside me, until an 
ungenerous heart exposed the treasure that should 
have dw'elt within it, to the tarnish of a stranger, 
if that stranger had the baseness to employ the 
sophistry that was in patt expected from him, 
never should I have known that I had not loved 
before. We may be uncertain if a vase or an 
image be of tho richest metal, until the richest 
metal be set right against it. Thelymnia! if I 
thought it possible at any time hereafter, that 
you should love me as I love you, I would exert 
to the uttermost my humble powers of persuasion 
to avert it.” 

“ Oh ! there is no danger,'’ saidgb^liertfhccrtcd; 
“I did not love anyone: I thought I did, just 
like you ; but indeed, indeed, Euthymedes, I was 
equally in an error. Women have dropped into 
the grave from it, and have declared to the hist 
moment that they never loved : men have sworn 
they should die with desperation, and have lived 
merrily, and have dared to run into the peril fifty 
times. They have hard cold hearts, incommuui 
cative and distrustful.” 

“Have I too, Thelymnia 1” gently he expostu- 
lated. 

“ No, not you,” said she; “you may believe I 
was not thinking of you when I was speaking 
But the idea does really make me smile and almost 
laugh, that you should fear me, supposing it pos- 
sible, if you could suppose any such thing. Love 
does not kill men, take my w^ord for it,” 

He looked rather in sorrow than in doubt, and 
answered : “ Unpropitious love may not kill us 
always, may not deprive us at once of what at their 
festivals the idle and inconsiderate call life ; but, 
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0 Thelymnia ! our lives are truly at an end when 
we are beloved no longer. Existence may be con- 
tinued, or rather may be renewed, yet the agojiiea 
of death and the chilliness of the grave have been 
passed through ; nor are there Elysian fields, nor 
the sports that delighted in former times, awaiting 
us, nor pleasant converse, nor walks with linked 
hands, nor intermitted songs, nor vengeful kisses 
for leaving them off ^ abruptly, nor looks that 
shake us to assure us afterward, nor that bland 
inquietude^ as gently tremulous as the expansion 
of buds into blossoms, which hurries us from 
repose to exercise and from exercise to repose ” 

0 ! I have been very near loving! ” cried The- 
lymnia. '' Where in the world can a philosopher 
have learned all this about it ! ” 

The beauty of Thelymnia, her blushes, first at 
the deceit, ^terward at the encouragement she 
received in her replies, and lastly from some other 
things which we could not penetrate, highly grati- 
fied Critolaus. Soon however (for wine always 
brings back to us our last strong feeling) he thought 
again of Phoroneus, as young, as handsome, and 
once (is that tlie word 1) as dear to her. He sad- 
dened at the myrtle on the head of his beloved ; it 
threw shadows and gloom upon his soul ; her 
smiles, her spirits, her wit, above all her nods of 
approbation, wounded him. He sighed when she 
covered her face with her hand ; when she dis- 1 
(dosed it ho sighed again. Every glance of pleasure, j 
every turn of surprise, every movement of her . 
hodyj pained and oppressed him. Tie cursed in his i 
heart whoever it was who had stuffed that portion 
of the couch ; there was so little moss, thought he, I 
between Thelymnia and Tiuthymedes. He might 
have seen Athos part them, and would hs^ye mur- 
mured still. 

The rest of u.s were in admiration at the facility 
and grace with which Thelymnia sustained her 
part, and observing less Critolaus than we did in 
the commencement, when he acknowledged and 
enjoyed our transports, indifferently and content- ' 
cdly .saw from the table and go away, , 

thinking his departure a preconcerted section of 
the stratagem. He retired, as he told us after- ' 
ward, into a grot. So totally was his mind ah- 1 
stracted from the entertainment, he left the I 
table athirst, covered as it was with fruit and wine, | 
and abundant as ran beside us the clearest 
and sw'eetest and most refreshing rill. He related 
to me that, at the extremity of the cavern, he 1 
applied his parched tongue to the dripping rock, ' 


it convenient for a covering. * EuthymedeB the 
philosopher made this discovery, to which per- 
haps others may lay equal claim. 

After the lesson he had been giving her, which 
amu.sed her in the dictation, she stood composed 
and thoughtful, and then said hesitatingly, " But 
would it be quite proper ? w'ould there be* nothing 
of insincerity and falsehood in it, my Critolaus V 
He caught her up in his arms, and, as in his 
enthusiasm he had raised her head above his, he 
kissed her bosom. She reproved and* pardoned 
him, making him first declare and protest he 
would never do the like again. '' 0 soul of truth 
and delicacy !” cried he aloud ; and Thelymnia, 
no doubt, trembled lest her lover should in a 
moment he forsworn ; so imminent and inevitable 
seemed the repetition of his offence. But he 
observed on her eyelashes, what had arisen from 
his precipitation in our presence, 

A hesitating long suspended tear, 

Like that which hangs upon the vine fresh-pruned, 

Unftl the morning kiHSt^H it away. 

The Nymphs, who often drive men wild ^th*»y 
tell us) have led me astray : I must return writh 
you to the grot. We gave every facility to the 
stratagem. One slipt away in one direction 
; another in another; hut, at a certain distance, 
each was desirous of joining some comrade, and 
of laughing together; yet e^h reproved the 
laughter, even when far off, flk it should do 
harm, reserving it for the morrow. While they 
walked along, conversing, the words of Euthy- 
medes fell on the ears of Thelymnia softly as 
cistus-petals, fluttering and panting for a moment 
in the air fall on the thirsty sand. She, in a 
I voice that makes the ^'brain dizzy as it plunges 
I Into the breast, replied to him, 

0 Hluthymedes ! you must have lived, your 
whole life-time in the hearts of women to know 
them BO thoroughly. I never knew mine before 
you taught me.” 

Euthymedes now was silent, oeing one of the 
few wise men whom love ever made wiser. But, 
in his silence and abstraction, he took especial 
care to press the softer part of her arm against 
his heart, that she might be sensible of its quick 
pulsation; and, as she rested her elbow within 
the curvature of his, the slenderest of her fingers 
solicited, first one, then another, of those beneath 
them, but timidly, briefly, inconclusively, and 
then clung around it pressingly for countenance 


shunning the light of day, the voice of friendship, 1 and support. Tansetius, you have seen the moun- 
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philosopher should have whispered, which Tholym- , nor the torchof Love before her. And jret many 
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plains upon such moonlight nights, cautious as 
you are. I will venture to say, Pansetius, you have 
often tript, even though the stars were not your 
study. TWe was an arm to support or to catch 
Thelymnia : yet she .seemed incorrigible. Euthy- 
znedes was patient ; at last he did I know not 
what, which was followed by a reproof, and a won 
der how he could have done so, and another how 
he could answer for it. He looked ingenuously 
knd apologetically^ forgetting to correct his fault 
in the meanwhile. She listened to him atten- 
tively, pushing his hand away at intervals, yet 
less frequently and less resolutely in the course of 
his remonstrance, particularly when he complained 
to her that the finer and more delicate part of us, 
the eye, may wander at leisure over what is in its 
way ; yet that its dependents in the corporeal 
system must not follow it ; that they must hunger 
and faint in the service of a power so rich and 
absolute. " This being hard, unjust, and cruel,*' 
said he, ** never can be the ordinance of the gods. 
Love alone feeds the famishing ; Love alone places 
all things, both of matter and of mind, in perfect 
harmony ;,iiove hath less to learn fiom Wisdom 
than Wisdom hath to learn from Love.” 

Modest man !” said she to herself, ** there is 
a great deal of truth in what he says, considering 
he is a philosopher.” She then asked him, after 
a pause, why he had not spoken so in the con- 
versation on love, which appeared to give ani- 
mation, mirthJ^d wit, to the dullest of the com- 
pany, and evento make the wines of Chios, Crete, 
and Lesbos, sparkle with fresh vivacity in their 
goblets. ^ 

I who was placed by the fountain-head,” re- 
plied he, had no inclination to follow the shal- 
low and slender stream, faking its course toward 
streets and lanes, and dipt into and muddied by 
unhallowed and uncleanly hands. After dinner 
such topics are usually introduced, when the ob- 
jects that ought to inspire our juster sentiments 
are gone away. An indelicacy worse than Thracian ! 
The purest gales of heaven, in the most perfect 
solitudes, should alone lift up the aspiration of 
our souls to the divinities all men worship.” 

" Sensible creature !” sighed Thelymnia in her 
bosom, how rightly he does think ! ” 

** Come, fairest of wanderers,” whispered he 
softly and persuasively, such will 1 call you, 
though the stars hear me, and though the gods 
too in a night like this pursue their loves upon 
earth . . the moon has no little pools filled with 
her light under the rock yonder ; she deceives 
us in tile depth of these hollows, like the limpid 
sea. ^Beside, we are here among the pinks and 
sand-roses : do they never prick your ankles with 
their stems and thorns 1 Even their leaves at 
this late season are enough to hurt you.” 

. 1 think they do,” replied shq, and thanked 

him, with a tender timid glance, ^r some fresh 
Mourity his arm or hand had given her in escap- 
ing from them. ** 0 now we are quite out of 
them all ! How cool is the saxifrage ! how cool 
the ivy-leaves 1” 
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" I fancy, my sweet scholar ! or shall I rather 
say (for you have been so oftener) my sweet 
teacher ! they are not ivy-leaves : to me they 
appear to be periwinkles.” 

“ I will gather some and see,” said Thelymnia. 

Perividnkles cover wide and deep hollows: of 
what are they incapable when the convolvulus is 
in league with them ! She slipped from the arm 
of Euthymedcs, and in an instant had disappeared. 
In an instant too he had followed. 

PanoBtius. These are mad pranks, and always 
end ill. Moonlights ! cannot we see them 
quietly from the tops of our houses, or from the 
plain pavement 1 Must we give challenges to 
mastififs, make appointments with wolves, run 
after asps, and languish for stonequarries 1 Un- 
wary philosopher and simple girl ! Were they 
found again 1 

Polybius. Yea, by Castor ! and most unwil- 
lingly. 

Sdpio. I do not wonder. When the bones are 
broken, without the consolation of some great 
service rendered in such misfortune, and when 
beauty must become deformity, I can well believe 
that they both would rather have perished. 

Polybius. Amaranth on the couch of J ove and 
Hebe was never softer than the bed they fell on. 
JritolauB had advanced to the opening of the 
cavern : he had heard the exclamation of The- 
lymnia as she was falling . . he forgave her . . 
he ran to her for her forgiveness . . he heard some 
low sounds . . he smote his heart, else it had 
fainted in him . . he stopped. 

Euthymedcs was raising up Thelymnia, forget- 
ful (as was too apparent) of himself. “ Traitor ! ” 
exclaimed the fiery Critolaus, ** thy blood shall 
pay fo^ this. Impostor ! whose lesson this very 
day was, that luxury is the worst of poisons.” 

Critolaus,” answered he calmly, drawing his 
i robe about him (for, falling in so rough a ])lace, 

I hi.s vesture was a little disordered), “ we will not 
I talk of blood ; but as for my lesson of to-day, I 
I must defend it. In few words then, sinc^I think, 
we are none of us disposed .^^’.JsafTy, neml ock 
does not hurt goats, nor luxury philosophers.” 

Thelymnia had risen more beautiful from her 
confusion ; but her colour soon went away, and, 
if any slight trace of it were remaining on her 
checks, the modest moonlight and the severer 
stars would let none show itself She looked as 
the statue of Pygmalion would have looked, had 
she been destined the hour after animation to 
return into her inanimate state. Offering no 
excuse, she was the worthier of pardon : but there 
is one hour in which pardon never entered the 
human breast, and that hour was this. Critolaus, 
who always had ridiculed the philosophers, now 
hated them from the bottom of his heart. Every sect 
was detestable to him, the Stoic, the Platonic, the 
Epicurean ; all equally ; but especially those hy- 
pocrites and impostors in each, who, under the 
cloak of philosophy, came forward with stately 
figures, prepossessing countenances, and bland 
discourse. 
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PancBtivs* We do not desire to hear what such 
foolish men think of philosophers, true or false ; 
but pray tell us how he acted on his own notable 
discovery ; for I opine he was the unlikeliest of 
the three to grow quite calm on a sudden. 

Polyblm, He went away ; not without fierce 
glances at the stars, reproaches to the gods them> 
selves, and serious and sad reflections upon des- 
tiny. Being however a pious man by constitution 
and education, he thought he had spoken of the 
omens unadvisedly, and found other interpreta- 
tions for the stones we had thrown down with 
the ivy. " And ah ! ” said he sighing, ** the 
bird’s nest of last year too ! I now know what 
that is I ” 

Pancetius. Polybius, I considered you too grave 
a man to report such idle stories. The manner 
is not yours : I rather think you have torn out a 
page or two from some love-feast. (not generally 
known) of Plato. 

I*olybiits. Your judgment hafe for once deserted 
you, my friend. If Plato had been present, he 
might then indeed have described what he saw, 
and elegantly ; but if he had feigned the story, 
the name that most interests us would not have 
ended 'with a vowel. 

Sdpio. You convince me, Polybius. 

PaniHiua. I join my hands, and give them to 
you. 

Folyhius, My usual manner is without variety. 
1 endeavour to collect as much sound sense aitd 
as many solid facts as I can, to distribute them 
as commodiously, and to keep them as clear of 
ornament. If anyone thought of me or my style 
in reading my history, I should condemn myself 
as a defeated man. 

Scipio. Polybius, you are by far the wisest that 
ever wrote history, though many wise have writ- 
ten it, and if your facts are sufficiently abundant, 
yonr work will be the most interesting and im- 
portant. 

Polybius. Live then, Scipio ! 

Pamvfms. The gods grant it ! 

Polyhiusy^^K) :: what I can do and what I 
can not (the proudest words perhaps that ever 
man uttered), 1 say it plainly to you, my sincere 
and judicious monitor ; but you must also let me 
say that, doubtful whether 1 could amuse our 
ASmilianus in his present mood, T would borrow a 
tale, unaccustomed as I am to such, from the 
libriries of Miletus, or snatch it from the bosom 
of BIcphantis. 

Scipio. Your friendship comes under various 
forms to me, my dear Polybius, but it is always 
warm and always welcome. Nothing can be 
kinder or more delicate in you, than to diversify 
as much as possible our conversation this day. 
Pametius would be more argumentative on luxuiy 
than I : oven Euthvmedes tit appears) was un- 
answerable. 

Pana'tius. 0 the knave ! such men bring re- 
proaches upon philosophy. 

Scipio. I see no more reason why they should, 
than why a slattern who empties a certain vase 


on your head in the street, should make you foj, 
" 0 J upiter 1 what a curse is water \ ** 

Pancetius. I am really to propose almost sneh 
an exchange with you, Jlmilianus, as Diomedes" 
with Glaucus ... my robe for yours. 

Scipio. Panmtius, could it be done, yon would 
wish it undone. The war&re you undertake is 
the more difficult : we have not enemies on botii 
sides, as you have. 

Pancptim. If you had seen strait, you would 
have seen that the offer was, to exchange Iny 
philosophy for yours. You need less meditatiem, 
and employ more, than any man. Now if you 
have aught to say on luxury, let me hear It. 

Scipio. It would be idle to run into the parts 
of it, and to make a definition of that which we 
agree on ; but it is not so to remind you that we 
were talking of it in soldiers ; for the pleasant 
tale of Thelymnia is enough to make us forget 
them, even while the trumpet is sounding. Be- 
lieve me, my friend (or ask Polybius), agood general 
wdll turn this formidable thing, luxury, to some 
account. He will take care that, like the strong 
vinegar the* legionaries carr}’’ with tbepi,.it should 
be diluted, and thus be usef^ul. 

Pancptius. Then it is luxury no longer. 

Scipio. True ; and now tell me, Panmtius, or 
jou Polybius, what city was e\*er so exuberant in 
riches, as to maintain a great army long togethei 
in sheer luxury! 1 am not speaking of cities that 
have been sacked, but of the alllpd and friendly, 
whose interests are to be observed, whose affection 
to be conciliated and retained. Hannibal knew 
this, and niirtded it. 

Polybius. You might have also added to the 
interrogation, if you had thought proper, those 
cities wliich have been tacked ; for there plenty is 
soon wasted, and not soon supplied again. 

Scipio. Let iia look closer at the soldier’s board, 
and see what is on it in the rich Capua. Is plen- 
tiful and wholesome food luxury 1 or do soldiers 
run into the market-place for a pheasant ! or do 
those on whom they arc. quartered pray and press 
them to eat it? Suppose they went hunting 
quails, hares, partridges ; would it render them 
less active ? There are no wild boars in that 
neighbourhood, or we might expect from a boar- 
hunt a visitation of the gout. Suppose the men 
drew their idea of pleasure from the school or 
from the practices of Euthymedes. One rice is 
corrected by another, where a higher principle 
does not act, and "where a man does not exert the 
proudest dominion over the most turbulent of 
states . . . himself. Hannibal, wc may be sure, 
never allowed his army to repose in utter Ihacti- 
vity ; no, nor to remain a single day without its 
exercise . . . «a battle, a march, a foraging, a con- 
veyance of wood or water, a survey of the bankp 
of rivers, a fathoming of their depth, a cerUficalion 
of their soundness or unsoundness at bottom, a 
measurement of the greater or less extent of their 
fords, a review, or a castrametation. The plenty 
of his camp at Capua (for you hardly can ima^no, 
PanaetiuB, that the soldiers had in a militaxy senM 
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ilie freedom of the city, and took what they pleased 
without pay and without restriction) attached to 
him the various nations of which it was composed, 
aiid kept together the heterogeneous and discor- 
dant mass. It was time that he should think of 
this ; for probably there was not a soldier left who 
had not lost in battle or by fatigue his dearest 
friend and comrade. 

Dry bread and hard blows are excellent things 
in themselves, and military requisites . . to those 
who converse on them over their cups, turning 
their heads for the approbation of others on whose 
bosom they recline, and yawning from sad dis- 
<iuietude at the degeneracy and cflbminacy of the 
age. But there is finally a day when the cement 
of power begins to lose its strength and coherency, 
and when the fabric must be kept together by 
pointing it anew, and by protecting it a little 
from that rigour of the seasons which at first 
compacted it. 

The story of Hannibal and his army wasting 
away in luxury, is common, general, universal : 
its absurdity is remarked by few, or raiher by 
none. ^ « 

Polybius. The wisest of us are slow to disbelieve 
what we have learned early: yet this story has 
always been to me incredible. 

Scipio. Beside the reasons I have adduced, is it 
necessary to remind you that Campania is subject 
to diseases which incapacitate the soldier? Those 
of Hannibal M^re afflicted by them ; few indeed 
perished j but they were debilitated by their 
malady, and while they were waiting for the 
machinery which (even if they ha.l had mo arti- 
^cers among them) could not have benr. con- 
structed in double the time requisite for importing 
it, the peri )d of dismay et Rome, if ever it existed, 
had elapsed. The wonder is less that Hannibal did 
not take Rome, than that he was able to remain 
in Italy, not having taken it. Considering how 
he held together, how he disciplined, how he pro- 
visioned (the mi st difficult thing of all, in the face 
of such enemies) an army in great part, as one 
would imagine, so intractable and wasteful ; what 
commanders, what soldiers, what rivers, and what 
mountains, opposed him ; I think Polybius, you 
will hardly admit to a parity or comparison with 
him, in the rare union of political and military 
science, the most distinguished of your own 
countrymen; not Philopoemen, nor Philip of 
Macedon; if indeed you can hear me without 
anger and indignation name a barbarian king 
with Creeks. 

Polybius. When kings are docile, and pay due 
respect to those who are wiser and more virtuous 
than themselves, I would not point at them as 
objects of Bcom or contumely, e^xn among the 
. free. There is little danger that men educated as 
we have been should value them too highly, or 
that men educated as they have been should 
eclipse the glory of Philopoemen. People in a ' 
.republic know that their power and existence must * 
depend on the zeal and assiduity, the courage and I 
Integrity, of those they employ in their first offices j 
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of state ; kings on the contrary lay the foundations 
of their power on abject hearts and prostituted 
intellects, and fear and abominate those whom the 
breath of God hath raised higher than the breath 
of man. Hence, from being the dependents of 
their own slaves, both they and their slaves 
become at last the dependents of free nations, and 
alight from their cars to be tied by the neck to 
the cars of better men. • 

Scipio. Deplorable condition! if their education 
had allowed any sense of honour to abide in them. 
But we must consider them as the tulips and 
anemones and other gaudy flowers, that shoot 
from the earth to be looked upon in idleness, 
and to be snapped by the stick or broken by the 
vnnd, without our interest, care, or notice. We 
can not thus calmly contemplate the utter sub- 
version of a mighty capital ; we can not thus 
indifiereiitly stand over the strong agony of an 
expiring nation, after a gasp of years in a battle 
of ages, to win a Avorld, or he for ever fallen. 

Panoetius. You estimate, 0 .lEinilianus, the 
abilities of a general, not by the number of battles 
he has won, nor of enemies he hath slain or led 
captive, but by the combinations he hath formed, 
the blows of fortune he. hath parried or avoided, 
the prejudices he hath removed, and the difficul- 
ties of every kind he hath overcome. In like 
manner we should consider kings. Educated still 
more barbarously than other barbarians, sucking 
their milk alternately from Vice and Folly, guided 
in their first steps by Duplicity and Flattery, 
whatever they do but decently is worthy of ap- 
plause ; whatever they do virtuously, of admiration. 
I would say it even to Caius Gracchus ; I would 
tell him it even in the presence of his mother ; 
unappallcd by her majestic mien, her truly Roman 
santdity, her brow that can not frown, but that 
reproves with pity ; for I am not so hostile to 
I royalty as other philosophers arc . . perhaps 
I because I have been willing to see less of it. 

Polybius. Eternal thanks to the Romans ! who, 
whatever reason they may have had t^J^eat tlie 
Greeks as enemies, to traven.^^iu'^ierse ute such 
men as Lycortas my father, and as Philopoemen 
my early friend, to consume our cities with fire, 
and to furrow our streets with torrents (as we 
have read lately) issuing from the remolten 
images of gods and heroes, have however so far 
respected the mother of Civilisation and of Law, 
as never to permit the cruel mockery of erecting 
Barbarism and Royalty on their vacant bases. 

Panntius. Our ancient institutions in part exist; 
we lost the rest when we lost the simplicity of ou’* 
forefathers. Let it be our glory that we have 
resisted the most populous and wealthy nations, 
and that, having been conquered, we have been 
conquered by the most virtuous ; that every one 
of our cities hath produced a greater numbeV of 
illustrious men than all the remainder of the earth 
around us ; that no man can anywhere enter his hall 
or portico, and see the countenances of his ancestors 
from their marble columels, without a commemo- 
rative and grateful sense of obligation to us : that 
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iieithti Mb solemn feasts nor his cultivated fields 
are silent on it ; that not the lamp which shows 
him the glad faces of his children, and prolongs 
his studies, and watches by his rest ; that not the 
ceremonies whereby he hopes to avert the ven- 
geance of the gods, nor the tenderer ones whereon 
are founded the affinities of domestic life, nor 
finally those which lead toward another ; would 
have existed in his^ country, if Greece had not 
conveyed them. Bethinkr thee, Scipio, how little 
hath been done by any other nation, to promote the 
moral dignity or enlarge the social pleasures of 
the human race. What parties ever met, in their 
most populous cities, for the enjoyment of liberal 
and speculative conversation What Alcibiades, 
elated with war and glory, turned his youthful 
mind from general admiration and from the 
cheers and caresses of coeval friends, to strengthen 
and purify it under the cold reproofs of the agcdl 
What Aspasia led Philosophy to smile on Love, or 
taught Love to reverence Philosophy 1 These, as 
thou knowest, arc not the safest guides for either 
sex to follow; yet in these were united the gravity 
and the graces of wisdom, never seen, never 
imagined, out of Athens. 

I would not offend thee by comparing the 
genius of the Roman people with ours : the offence 
is removable, and in part removed already, by thy 
hand. The little of sound learning, the little of 
pure wit, that hath appeared in Rome from her 
foundation, hath been concentrated under thy 
roof : one tile would cover it. Have we not i 


i walked together, O Scipio, by starlight, on the 
I shores of Surrentum and Bairn, of Ischia and 
; Caprea, and hath it not occurred to thee that the 
* heavens themselves, both what we see of them 
I and what lieth above our vision, are peopled with 
our heroes and heroines ? The ocean, that roars 
so heavily in the ears of other men, hath for us 
its tuneful shells, its placid nymphs, and its bene- 
ficent ruler. The trees of the forest, the flowers, 
the plants, passed indiscriminately elsewhere, 
awaken and warm our affection ; they mingle with 
the objects of our worship ; they breathe the spirit 
I of our ancestors ; they lived in our form ; they 
spoke in our language ; they suffered as our 
daughters may suffer; the deities revisit them 
with pity; and some (we think) dwell among 
them. 

Scqno. Poetry ! poetry ! 

Panmtiua. Yes ; I own it. The spirit of Greece, 
passing through and ascending above the world, 
hath so animated universal nature, that the very 
rocks and woods, the very torrents and wilds- 
' burst forth with it . . . and it falls. ASmilianus ! 
even from me- 

Scipio. It is from Greece 1 have received my 
friends, PansetiuB and Polybius. 

Ponoitius. Say more, ASmilianus ! You have 
indeed said it here already ; but say it again at 
Rome : it is Greece who taught the Romans all 
beyond the rudiments of war : it is Greece who 
placed in your hand the sword that conquered 
Conhage. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


** It was an anceator of my husband who bronpht out the famoua Bhak^NMU’e.'* 

These words were really spoken, and were repeated in oonreraatlbn as rldkmloaa. (Midilly MMm was rwj far 
?rom the lady's intention ; and who knows to what extent they are true ^ 

The froUo of Shakspeare in deer-stealing was the oauae of his Hogira ; and his oonneotlon with players in London 
was the cause of his writing playa Had he remained in his native town, his ambition had never been excited by the 
applause of the intellectual, the popular, and the powerful, whioh. after all. was hardly sufflolent to excite it. He 
wrote from the same motive as he acted ; to earn hisedaily bread. He felt his own powers, but be oared little for 
making them felt by others more than served his wanta 

The raalfgnsjSt may doubt, or pretend to dou%t, the authenticity of the Exarntnattm here pubUshed. Let us, who 
ot'c not malignant, be cautious of adding anything to the noismne mass of inoredulity that surrounds us ; let us avoid 
the crying sin of our age, in whioh the Memoirs of a ParUh CSerk, edited as they were by a pious and laamed dignitary 
of the Established Church, are questioned in regard io their gcnuincnesa 

Examinations taken from the mouth are surely the most trustworthy : whoever doubts it. may be convinced by 
Ephraim Barnett. 

The reader will form to himself, from this Ejraminatron of l^nkeprare, a more favourable opinion of Sir Thomas 
than is left upon his mind hy the Dramatist in the character of Justice Shallow. The knight indeed is here exhibited 
in all bis pride of birth and station, in all his pride of theologian and poet ; he is led by the nose, while he believes 
thJit nobody can move him, juad shows some other weaknesses, whioh the least attentive observer will discover ; but 
ho is not without a little kindness at the bottom of the heart, a heart too contracted to hold much, or to let what it 
colds ebulliate very freely. But, upon the whole, we neither can utterly hate nor utterly despise him. Ungainly 
lio is, 

Circum pjrwoordla ludit. 

The author of the Jmapinarj/^onvereattone seems, in his Boccaci^and Petr^rea, to have taken his idea of nif 
annus from this manuscript. Ho however has adapted that character to the times ; and In Bit Magnus the coward 
-i'cs to the courageous, the unskilful in arms becomes the skilful, and war is to him a teacher of humanity. With 
Tuucli superstition, theology never molests him ; scholarship and poetry are no affairs of his ; he doubts of himself and 
nthei's, and ir a auspicious in his ignorance as Sir Thomas is confident. 

With these diversities, there are family features, such as are likely to display themselves in different times 
. jid oircumi:itai.ce . . r d some so gonerioally prevalent as never to lie quite dormant in the breed. In both of them there 
ia ptursimony, the.To ts arrogance, there Is contempt of inferiors, there i% abject awo of power, there is irre^iution. 
there is Imbeoilitv ’ t Hir Magnus has no knowledge, and no respect for It. Sir Thomas would iU|**^iMt go :%/iL^'niiles. 
even to Oxford, to My - ^ne t.>T>eaimer: f It, although, like most of those who oaU themselves the godly, bo entertalUB 
the most undoubtir^s beli. i * hat ^ ■ competent to correct the enrors of the wisest and most practised theologiaxi. 

A part only the many d ^^scccies which the reader will discover in this book is attributable to the Editor. 
J hose however it is duty t ^cou”:t, for, and he will do It as briefly as he can. 

The /aitsimiles (as prititer**’ boy« r tiom, meaning epecimene) of the handwriting of nearly all the persona intro- 
duced, might per>if*pd have btvu.' prwj'irod. had sufficient time been allowed for another journey into Warwickshire. 
TJiat of Shakspeare la known airoiuiv hi (-.he signature to his will, but deformed by sickness i that of Sir Thomaa Luc^ 
IS extant at the bottom of a comu.itmn.. ; of a female vagrant, for having a sucking child in her arms on the public 
road : that of Silas GO' ;h is affixed register of births and marriages, during several years, in the parishes of 

Hampton Lucy and Cbarlecote, and -o'-ih.L.. doath ; Buseby Treen’s; surmised at least to be his by the letters 
E. T. cut on a bench seven inches th<c.k, uaaor old pollard-oak outside the park paling of Cbarlecote, toward the 
north-eaM. For this discovery the Editor isindobced to a. moat respectable intelligent farmer in the adjoining pariah of 
Wasper^, in whioh parish Troon’s elder broth«.r lies buried. The worthy farmer is unwilling to accept the large por- 
tion of fame justly due lo him for the services he has thus rendered to literature, in elucidating the history of Shakspeare 
and his times. In possession of another agricultural gentleman there was recently a very curious piece of iron, 
believed by many celebrated antiquaries to Have oonstituted a part of a knight’s breast-plate. It was purchased for 
two hundred pounds by the trustees of the British Museum, among wnom, the reader will be grieved to hear, it pro- 
duced dissension and coldness ; several c4 them being of opinion that it was merely a gorget, while others were 
inclined to the belief that It was the fore-part of a horse-shoe. The Committee of Taste and tho Heads of the Archae- 
ological Society were consulted . These learned, dispassionate, and benevohmt men had the satisfaction of conciliating 
tho parties at variance ; each having yielded somewhat ; and every member signing, and affixing his seal to the 
signature, that, if indeed it be the fore-part of a horse-shoe, it was probably Ismael’s ; there being a curved indentatiuii 
along it, resembling the first letter of his naxne ; and there being no certainty or record that he died in France, or was 
left in that country by Sir Magnus. 
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Tho Editor Jg unable to render adequate thanks to the Rev. Stephen Tumoyer, for the gratlfloatlon he reoei^ In 
his curious library by a sight of Joseph Carnaby's name at full length, in red ink, coming from a trumpet in the 
mouth of an angel. This invaluable document is upon an engraving in a fronti^ieoe to the New Testament. 

But since unhappily he could procure no signature of Hannah Hathaway, nor of her mother, sad only a qneitioa* 
able one of Mr. John Shakspeare. the poet’s father, there being two, in two very different lumds, both he and the 
publisher were of opinion that the graphical part of the volume would b^ Justly censured as extremely Inoompletek 
and that what we could give would only raise inextinguishable regret for that which we oould not On ibis refleotion 
ill have been omitted. 

The Editor is unwilling to affix any mark of disapprobation on the very clever engraver who nnderto(»k the sorrel 
tnaxe ; but as, in tho memorable words of that ingenious gentleman from Ireland, whose polished and elaborate 
epigrams raised him Justly to the rank of prime minister, « 

“ White was not so very white,** 

In like manner u appeared to nearly all the artisth he consulted, that the sorrel mare was not eo eorrel to print. 

There is another and a graver reason why the Editor was induced to rqjeot the contribution of his friend the 
engraver : and this is, a neglect of the late improvements to his art, he having, unadvisedly or thoughtlessly, drawn, 
to the old'fashioned manner, lines at the two sides, and at the top and bottom of his print, confining it to such limitl 
M paintings are confined in by their frames. Our spirited engravers, it is well known, disdain this thraldom, and not 
only give unbounded space to their scenery, but also melt their figures In the air ; so advantageously, that, for the 
most-part, they approach the condition of cherubs? This is the true aCrial perspective, so little understood heretofore. 
Trees, castles, rivers, volcanoes, oceans, float together in absolute vacancy : the solid earth is represented, what we 
know it actually is, buoyant as a bubble : so that no wonder if every horse is endued with all the privileges of PegasuSj 
save and except our sorrel. Malicious carpers, insensible or invidious of England’s glory, deny her in this beautlfnl 
praotioo the merit of invention, assigning it to the Chinese in their tea cups and saucers : but, if not absolutely new 
and ours, it must be acknowledged that we have greatly improved and extended the invention. 

Such are the reasons why the little volume hero laid before the public is defective to those decorations which the 
exalted state of literature demands. Something of compensation is supplied by a Memorandum of fipjiraim Barnett, 
written upon the inner osver, and printed below. 

The Editor, It will be perceived, is but little practised in tho ways of literature, much less is he gifted with that 
prophetic spirit which can anticipate the Judgment of the public. It may be that he is too idle or too apathetic to 
think anxiously or much about the matter ; and yet he has been amused, to his earHer days, at watching the first 
appearance of such few books as he believed to bo the production of some powerful intellect. He has seen people 
slowly rise up to them, like carp in a pond when food is thrown into It ; some of which carp snatch suddenly at a 
morsel, and swallow it ; othert touch it gently with their barbe, pans deliberately by, and leave it ; others wriggle and 
rub against it more disdainfully ; others, in sober truth, know not what to make of it, swim round and round it, eye 
it on the sunny side, eye it on the sliady ; approach it, question it, shoulder it, flap it with the tail, turn it over, look 
askance at it, take a pea-shell or a worm instead of it, and plunge again their heads into the comfortable mud. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Studying the benefit and advantage oi suoh as by God’s blessing may come after me, and willing to show them the 
highways of Providence from the narrow by -lane in the which it bath been his pleasure to station me, and being now 
advanced full -nigh unto the close and consummation of my earthly pilgrimage, roethinks 1 can not do better, at this 
Juncture, than preserve tho looser and lesser records of tboeo who have gone before me in the same, with higher heel- 
pieoe to their shoe and more polished soallop to their beaver. And here, beforehand, let us think gravdyand Kligiously 
ou what tho pagans, in their blindnoss, did call Fortune, making a goddess of her, and saying, 

*« One body she lifts up so high 
And suddenly, she makm him cry 
And scream as any wench might do 
That you should play the rogue unto : 

And the same Lady Light sees good 
To drop another in the mud, 

Against all hope and likelihood." * 

My kinsman, Jacob Eldridge, having been taught by me, among other useful things, to write affair and laudable 
hand, was recommended and introduced by our worthy townsman, Master Thomas Greene, unto the Earl of E s s ex , to 
keep his accounts, and to write down sundry matters from his dictation, even letters oooasionally. For although our 
nobility, very unlike the Frenob, not only can read and write, but often do, yet some from generosity, and some lirom 
dignity, keep in their employment what those who are illiterate, and would not appear so, call an amanueneie, thereby 
meaning secretary or scribe. Now it happened that our gracious queen’s highness was desirous of knowing, all toat 
could be known about the rebellion to Ireland ; and hearing but little truth from her nobility in that oountj^cven the 
fathers to God Inclining more unto court favour than will be readily believed of spiritual lords, and moulding tbelr 
ductile depositions on the pasteboard of their temporal mistress, until sjiewas angry at seeing the lawn deeves so 
besmirched from wrist to elbow, she herself did say unto the Earl of Essex : 

** Essex ! these fellows He ! 1 am inclined to unfrock and scourge them sorely for their leasings. Of that anon. 
Find out, If you ooa, sennebody who hath his wit and his honesty about hiiA at the same time. I know, that when one 
ef these panniers is full, tlie other is apt to be empty, and that men walk crookedly for want of balance. No matter ; 


* The Editor hae been unable to disoover who was the author of this very free translation of an Ode to Horace. He 

is certainly happy in his amplifloation of the stridvre eieuto. May it not be surmised that he was some favonrito 
Mhclar of Ephraim Harnett? 
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ire must seeroh and find. Persuade . . thou oanst persuade. Essex ! . say aoythtaig ; do anything. We must talk 

;old and give iron. Dost understand me ? 

The earl did kiss the Jewels upon the dread fingers, for only the last Joint of each is vialble : and surely no mortal 
was ever so fool-hardy as to take such a monstrous liberty as touching it, except in spirit t On the next day there did 
niTive many fugitives from Ireland ; and among the rest was Master Edmund Spenser, known even in those parts for 
his rich vein of poetry, in which he is declared by our best Judges to exoell the noblest of the ancients, and to leave all 
the modems at his feet. Whether be notified liis arrival unto the earl, or whether fame brought the notice thereof 
unto his lordship, Jacob knoweth not. But early in the morning did the oarl send for Jacob, and say unto him, 

** Eldridge ! thou must write fairly and clearly out, and in somewhat largo letters, and in lines somewhat wide 
apart, all that thou hearcht of the conversation I shall hold witli a gentleman from Ireland. Take this gilt and 
illumined vellum, ^ond albeit the civet make thee sick fifty times, write upon it all that passes ! Come not out of the 
closet until the gentleman hath gone homeward. The queon requireth much exactness ; and this is equally a man of 
genius, a man of business, and a man of worth. I expect from him not only what is trae, but what is the most 
important and necessary to understand rightly and completely ; and nobody In existence is more capable of giving me 
both information and advice. Perhaps if he thought another were within hearing he would be offended or over- 
cautious. His delicacy and mine are warranted safe and sound by the observance of those commands which 1 am 
<leliVbi',nK unto thee.*’ 

It happened that no information was given in this conference relating to the movements or designs of the 
rebels. So that Master Jacob Eldridge was left possessor of the costly vellum, which, now Master Spenser Is 
xleparted this life, I keep as a memorial of him, albeit oftener than once I have taken pounce-box and pen knife in 
hand, in order to make it n fit and proper vehicle for roy own very best writing. But I pretermitted it, finding that 
ray hand is no longer the hand it was, or rather that the breed of geese is very much degenerated, and that their 
quills, like men’s manners, are grown softer and fiacoider. Where it will* end God only knows; I shall not live 
to see It. 

Alas, poor Jacob Eldridge ! he little thought that within twelve months his glorious master, and the scarcely less 
glorious poet, would be no more ! In the third vreek of the following year was Master Edmund buried at the charges 
of the earl ; and within these few days hnth this lotty nobleman bowed his head under the axe of God’s displeasure ; 
such being oui^ gracious queen's. Mykinstnan Jacob sent unto me by the Alcestor drover, old Clem Fisher, this 
among otherVpapers, fearing the wrath of uiat offended highness, which allowed not her own sweet disposition to 
question or thwart the will divine. Jacob did likewise tell me in his letter, that he was sure I should be happy to 
hear the success of William Bhakspeare, our townsman. And in truth right glad was I to hear of St, being a principal 
in bringing it about, as tliose several sheets will show which have the broken tile laid upon them to keep them 
down compactly. 

Jacob's words are these : 

** How I speak of poets, you will be in a maze at hearing ctiat our townsman bath written n power of matter for the 
playhouse. Neither he nor the booksellers think it quite good enough to print : but 1 do assure you, on the faith of a 
Christian, it is not bad : and there is rare fun in the last thing of his about Venus, where a Jew, one Shiloh, la 
choused out of his money and his revenge. However, the best critics and the greatest lords find fault, and very Justly, 
in the words, 

Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and ooeded 
by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is ? * 

** Surely this is very unchriftlanlike. Nay, for supposition sake, Oppose itto be true, was it his business to tell the 
people so ? Was it his duty to ring the crier's bell and cry to them, t/te tarry Jews are quite at much men at you are 9 
The ohuteh, luckily, has let him alone for the present ; and the queen winks upon it. The best defonoo he can make 
for himself is, that it comes from the mouth of a Jew, who says many other things as abominable. Master Greene 
may over-rate him ; but Master Greene declares that if 'William goes on improving and taking his advice, it will be 
desperate hard work in another seven years to find so many as half-a-doxon chaps equal to him within the liberties. 

** Master Greeno and myself took him with us to see the burial of Master Edmund Bpenser in Westminster Abbey, on 
the 19th of January .last. The hnlberdmen pushed us back as having jio business there. Master Greene j^ld ^bem he 
belonged to the queen’s company of players. William Bhakspeare could have said the sam^ !}ut did not. ' And 1, 
fearing that Master Greene and he might be halberded back into the crowd, showed the badge of the Earl of 
Whereupon did the serJeant ground his halberd, and say unto me, 

** * That badge commands admittance everywhere : your folk likewise may come in.’ 

** Master Greeno was red-hot angry, and told me he would bring him before the eauneil, 

"William smiled, and Master Greene said, 

€t * j vrould not you, if you were in my plooe t • 

He replied, 

* 1 am an half inclined to do worse ; to bring him before the audience some spare hour.’ 

" At the close of the burial-service all the poets of the age threw their pens Into the grave, together with the piecca 
kboy bad composed in praise or lamentation of the deceased. William Bhakspeare was the only poet who abstained 
from growing in either pen or poem ; at which no one marvelled, he being of low estate, and the others not having 
yet taken him by the hand. Yet many authors recognised him, not indeed as author, but as player ; and one, 
oiviler than the rest, came up unto him triumphantly, his eyes sparkling with glee and satisfaction, and sold 
ocmsolatorily, • 

" * In due time, my honest friend, you may be admitted to do as much for one of us.’ 

" * After such encouragement,' repliffl our townsman, * I am bound in duty to give you the preference, should 1 
indeed be worthy.* 

'* This was the only smart thing he uttered all the remainder of the day ; during the whole of It he appeared to he 
hall lost. I know not whether in melancholy or in meditation, and soon left us.” 

Here endeth all that my kinsman Jacob wrote about William Bhakspeare, saving and excepting hie exenst for 
having written so much. The rest of his letter was on a matter of wider and weightier Import, namely, on the price 
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of Ootteswolde oheeae at Evesham fair. And yet, although ingenlona men be not among the neoeaaarioa of llfe« them 
Is something in them that makes us ourious in regard to their goings and doings. It were to be wished that some of 
them bad attempted to be bettor accountants; and others do appear to have laid aside the copybook foU early in the 
day. Nevertheless, they have their uses and their merits. Master Bldrldge*B letter is the wrapper of mooh whole* 
some food for contemplation. AUhottgh the decease (within so brief a period) of snoh a poet as Master Spenser, and- 
sucdi a patron as the earl, be unto us appalling, we laud and magnify the great Disposer of events, no less for his good- 
ness in raising the humble than for his power in extinguishing the great. And peradventure ye, my heirs and 
descendants, who shall read with due attention what my pen now writeth, will say with the royal Psalmist, that it 
inditeth of a good matter, when it sboweth unto you that, whereas it pleased the queen's highness to send a great lord 
before the judgment-seat of Heaven, having fitted him by means of such earthly Instruments as princes la like oa se s 
do usually employ, and doming (no doubt) in her princely heart, that by such shrewd tonsure his head would be best 
fitted for a crown of glory, and thus doing all that she did out of the purest and most considerate love for him . . It 
likewise hath pleased her highness to use her right hand as freely as her left, and to raise up d second bnrgess of our 
town to be one of her company of players. And ye also, by industry and loyalty, may cheerfully hope for promotion 
in your callings, and oome up (some of you) as nearly to him in the presence of royalty, as he oometh up fftur off 
indeed at present) to the great and wonderful poet, who lies dead among morespioes than any phcmlx, and mors 
quills than any porcupine. If this thought may not prick and incitate you, little is to be hoped from any gentle 
admonition or any earnest expostulation of 


Your loving friend and kinsman. 


ANNO JKT. sum 74, DOM. 1599, 
DKCKMB. W ; 

OU>HIA DI*. nr. BT DSH. 

AMOR VERSUS VlROniKM HKOIlfAM ! 

nwrasTANTicB LoquoK ar HuNKaro ssasu : 

ORTBSTOR rONSCllCMTlAM MMAM 1 



EXAMINATION, &o. &e 


About one hour before noontide the youth 
William Shakspeare, accused of deer-Btealing, and 
apprehended for that offence, was brought into 
the great hall at Gharlecote, where, having made 
his obeisance, it was most graciously permitted 
him to fi^d • 

The worshipful Sir Thomas Lucy, Knight, see- 
ing him right opposite, on the fiutW side of the 
long table, and fearing no disadvantage, did frown 
upon him with great dignity; then, deigning 
ne’er a word to the culprit, turned he his fiiM to- 
ward his chaplain, Sir Silas Gough, who stood 
beside him, and said unto him most courteously, 
and unlike unto one who in his own right com- 
mandeth, 

" Stand out of the way ! What are those two 
varlets bringing into the room I” 

The table, sir,” replied Master Silai^ " upon 
the which the consumption of the venison was 
perpetrated.” 

The youth, William Shakspeare, did thereupon 
pray and beseech his lordship most fervently, 
in this guise : 

O sir ! do not let him turn the tables against 
me, who am only a simple stripling, and he an 
old cogger.” 

But Master Silas did bite his nether lip, and 
iid ciy aloud, 

“ Look upon those deadly spots ! ” 

And his worship did look thereupon most 
staidly, and did say in the ear of Master Silas, 
but in such wise that it reached even unto mine, 

** Good honest chandlery, methinks 1 ” 

** God grant it may turn out so 1 *’ ejaculated 
Master Silas. 

The youth, hearing these words, said unto him, 

^ 1 fear, Master Silas, gentry like yon often 
pray God to grant what he would rather not; 
and now and then what you woi;(}d rativer not” 

Sir Silas was* wroth at this mdeness of speech 
about God in the free of a pjeacher, and said, 
reprovingly, 

** Out upon thy foul mouth, knave ! upon which 
lie slaughter and venison.” ; 

Whereupon did William Shakspeare sit mute 


I awhile, mi. discomfited; then, turning toward 
Sir Thomas, and looking and speaking as one 
Bubmiss and contrite, he thus appealed unto 
him : 

" Worshipful sir ! were there any signs of 
venison on my mouth, Master Silas could not 
for his life cry out upon it, nor help kissing i/ 
as ’twere a wench’s.” 

Sir Thomas looked upon him with most lordl}' 
gravity and wisdom, and said unto him in a 
voice that might have come from the bench, 
" Youth I thou speakest irreverently ; ” and 
then unto Master Silas, ** Silas ! to the business 
on hand. Taste the fat upon yon boor’s table, 
which the constable hath brought hither, good 
Master Silas 1 And declare upon oath, being 
sworn in my presence, first, whether said fat do 
proceed of venison ; secondly, whether said venison 
be oi buck or doe.” 

Whcrcupoft tne reverend Sir Silas did go incon 
tinently, and did bend forward his head, shoul- 
ders, and body, and did severally taste four white 
solid substances upon an oaken board ; said board 
being about two yards long, and one yard foui 
inches wide ; found in, and brought thither from, 

! the tenement or messua^ of Andrew Haggit, 

I who hath absconded. Or these four white solid 
1 substances, two were somewhat larger than a 
j groat, and thicker ; one about the size of King 
Henry the Eighth’s shilling, when our late sov- 
ran lord of blessed memory was toward the 
lustiest ; and the other, that is to say the mid- 
dlemost, did resemble in some sort a mushroom, 
not over fresh, turned upward on its stalk. 

** And what sayest thou. Master Silas I " quoth 
the knight. 

In reply whereunto Sir Silas thus averred : 

Yenison ! o’ my conscience ! 

Buck 1 or bum me alive ! 

The three splashes in the circumference are veril> 
and indeed venison ; buck, moreover, and Char- 
lecote buck, upon my oath ! ” 

Then carefully tasting the protuberance in the 
centre, he spat it out, crying. 
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** Pho ! pho ! viUain ! v&Imn ! ” and ahaking 
hiB fist at the culprit. 

Whereat the culprit iiniiled and winked, 
and said off hand, 

"Save thy spittle. Master Silas! It would 
supply a ^udy mess to the hungriest litter ; but 
it would turn them from whelps into wolvets. 
'Tis pity to throw the best of thee away. Nothing 
comes out of thy mouth that is not savory and 
solid, bating thy wit, thy sermons, and thy 
promises.” 

It was my duty to write down the very words, 
irreverent as they are, being so commanded. 
More of the like, it is to be feared, would have 
ensued, but that Sir Thomas did check him, 
saying shrewdly, 

" Young man ! I perceive that if I do not 
stop thee in thy courses, thy name, being in- 
volved in thy company’s, may one ^y or other 
reach across the county; and folks "may handle 
it and turn it about, as it deserveth, from Coles- 
hUl to Nuneaton, from Bromwicham to Browns- 
over. And who knoweth but that, years after 
thy death, the veiy house wherein thou wert 
bom may be pointed at, and commented on, by 
knots of people, gentle and simple ! What a 
shame for an honest man's son ! Thanks to me, 
who consider of measures to prevent it ! Pos- 
terity shall laud and glorify me for plucking 
thee clean out of her head, and for picking up 
timely a ticklish skittle, that might overthrow 
with it a power of others just as light. I will 
rid the hundred of thee, with God’s blessing ! 
nay, the whole shire. We will have none such 
in our county : we justices are agreed upon it, 
and we will keep our word now and for ever- 
more. Woe betide any that resembles thee in 
any part of him ! ” ‘ 

Whereunto Sir Silas added, 

" We will dog him, and worry him, ana naunt 
him, and bedevil him ; and if ever he hear a 
comfortable word, it shall be in a language veiy 
different from his own.” 

" As different as tt^ine is from a Christian'f^'' 
said the youth. 

" Boy ! thou art slow of apprehension,” said 
Sir Thomas, with much gravity ; and, taking up 
the cue, did rejoin : 

" Master Silas would impress upon thy ductile 
and tender mind the danger of evil doing ; that 
we, in other words, that justice, is resolved to fol- 
low him up, even beyond his country, where he 
shall hear nothing better than the Italian or the 
Spanish, or the black language, or the language of 
Turk or Troubadour, or Tartar or Mongle. And 
forsooth, for this gentle and indirect reproof, a gen- 
tleman in priest’s orders is told by a stripling that 
helacketh Christianity! Who then shall give itt" 

8hak»peare. Who, indeed 1 when the founder 
of the feast leaveth an invited guest so empty ! 
Yea, sir, the guest was invited, and the board was 
spread. The fruits that lay upon it be there stiU, 
and fresh as ever ; and the bread of lift in those 
capacious canisters is unconsumed and unbroken. 


Sir Silas (aside). The Imave maketh me 
hungry with his mischievous similitudes. , 

Sir Thermos, Thou hast aggravated thy 
offence, Will Shakspeare ! Irreverent caitiff! is 
this a discourse for my chaplain and clerk ? Oan 
he or the worthy scribe Ephraim (his worship was 
pleased to call me worthy) write down such words 
as those, about litter and wolvets, for the perusal 
and meditation of the grand jury 1 If the whole 
corporation of Stratford had npt ’’unanimously 
given it against thee, still his tongue woul^ catift 
thee, as the evet catcheth a gnat. Know, sirrah, 
the reverend Sir Silas, albdt ill appointed for 
riding, and not over-fond of it, goeth to every 
house wherein is a venison ftast for thirty miles 
round. Not a buck’s hoof onany stable-door but 
it awakeneth his recoUectlonB like a red letter. 

This wholesome reproof did bring the youth 
back again to his right senses ; and then said he, 
with contrition, and with a wisdom beyond his 
years, and little to be expected from one who had 
spoken just before so unadvisedly and mslily, 

" WeK do I know it, your worship ! And verily 
do I believe /.hat a bone of one, being shovelled 
among the soil upon his coffin, would forthwith 
quicken* him. Sooth to say, there is ne’er a 
buckhound in the county but he treateth him as 
a godchild, patting him on the head, soothing his 
velvety ear between thumb and fore-finger, eject- 
ing tick from tenement, calling him Jine feUow, 
noble lad, and giving him his blessing, as one 
dearer to him than a king’s death to a debtor, f 
or a bastard to a dad of eighty. This is the only 
kindness I ever heard of Master Silas toward his 
fellow creatures. Never hold me unjust, Sir 
Knight, to Master Silas. Could I learn other 
good of him, I would ft;eely say it ; for we do 
good by speaking it, and none is easier. Even 
bad men are not bad men while they praise the 
just. Their first step backward is more trouble- 
some and wrenching to them than the first forward ’ 
" In God’s name, where did he gather all this?” 
whispered his worship to the chaplain, by whose 
side I was sitting. " Why, ho talks like a man of 
forty-seven, or more ! ” 

" I doubt his sincerity, sir! ” replied the chap- 
lain. " His words are fidrer now . . . .” 

" Devil choke him for them ! ” inteijected he 
in an undervoice. 

and almost book-worthy ; but out of 
place. What the scurvy cur yelped against me, 
I forgive him as a Christian. Murrain upon 
such varlet vermin ! It is but of late years 
that dignities have come to be reviled; the 
other parts , of the Gospel were broken longue- 
fore ; ^is was left us; and now this likewise is to 
be ki(A:6d out ^ doors, amid the mutterings of 
such moonoilveB as him yonder.” * 

" Too true, Silas ! ” said the knight, sighing 
deeply. **Thin£^ are not as they were in our 

* Quidran. bring to life. 

t l>ebtoi« were often let out of piieon at the eonmaitHMa 
of a new king, Imt oreditora never paid by him. 
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glorious wars of York and Lancaster. The knaves 
were thinned then; two or three crops a year 
of that rank squitch-grass which it has become the 
fashion of late to call the people. There was some 
difference then between buff doublets and iron 
mail; and the rogues felt it. Well-a-day! we 
must bear ‘^hat God willeth, and never repine, 
although it^ves a man the heart-ache. We are 
bound in duty to keep these things for the closet, 
and to tell Odd pf them only when we call upon 
his hoi}’’ name, and have him quite by ourselves.” 

Sir Silas looked discontented and impatient, 
and said snappishly, 

" Oast we oft’ here, or we shall be at fault. 
Start him, sir ! prythce, start him.” , 

Again his worship, Sir Thomas, did look 
gravely and grandly, and, taking a scrap of paper 
out of the Holy Book then lying before him, did 
read distinctly these words : 

** Providence hath sent Master Silas back 
hither this morning to confound thee in thy ; 
guilt." I 

Again, with all the courage and comiS:)8ure of 
an innocent man, and indeed witj;i more than | 
what an innocent man ought to possess in the j 
presence of a magistrate, the youngster said, 
pointing toward Master Silas, 

The first moment he ventureth to lift up his 
visage from the table, hath Providence marked 
him miraculously. I have heard of black malice. 
How many of our words have more in them than 
we think of ! Give a countryman a plough of 
silver, and he will plough with it all the season, 
and never know its substance. Jffis thus with 
our daily speech. What riches lie hidden in the 
vulgar tongue of the poorest and most ignorant! j 
What flowers of Paradise lie under our feet, 
with their beauties and parts undistinguished 
and undiscemed, from having been daily trodden 
on ! 0 sir, look you ! but let me cover my eyes ! 
look at his lips ! Gracious Heaven ! they were 
not thus when he entered : they are blacker now 
than Harry Tewe’a bull-bitch’s ! " 

Master Silas did lift up his eyes in astonisli 
ment and wrath ; and his worship Sir Thomas did | 
open his wider and wider, and cried by fits and 
atarts, 

** Gramercy ! true enough ! nay, afore God, 
too true by half! I never saw the like! Who 
would believe it! I wish I were fairly rid of this 
examination! my hands washed clean thereof! 
Another time ! anon ! We have our quarterly 
sessions ! We are many together ; at present I 
remand . . . .” 

And now indeed, unless Sir Silas had taken his 
worship by the sleeve, he would mayhap have re- 
manded the lad. But Sir Silas, still holding the 
sleeve and shaking it, said hurriedly, 

'' Iiet me entreat your worship to ponder. 
What black does the fellow taTk of? My blood 
and bile rose up against the rogue ; but surely I 
did not tnrn black in the face, or in the mouth, as 
the fellow calls it?" 

Whether Master Silap had some suspicion and 


inkling of the cause, or not, he rubbed his right 
hand along his face and lips, and, looking upon 
it, cried aloud, 

" Ho 1 ho ! is it off? There is some upon my 
finger’s end, I find. How I have it ; ay, there it 
is. That large splash upon the centre of the table 
is tallow, by my salvation ! The profligates sat 
up until the candle burned out, and the last of it 
ran through the socket upon the board* We 
knew it before. I did convey into my mouth 
both fat and smut ! ” 

“ Many of your cloth and kidney do that, good 
Master Silas, and make no wry faces about it,” 
quoth the youngster, with indiscreet merriment, 
although short of laughter, as became him, who 
had already stepped too far, and reached the mire. 

To save paper and time, I shall now, for the 
most-part, write only what they all said, not say- 
ing that they said it, and just copying out in my 
clearest band what fell respectively from their 
mouths. 

Sir Silas. I did indeed spit it forth, and emunge 
my lips, as who should not? 

Sliakspeare. Would it were so ! 

Sir Silas. Would it were so! in thy teeth, 
hypocrite ! 

Sir Thomas. And truly I likewise do incline 
to hope and credit it, as thus paraphrased and 
expounded. 

Sliakspeare. Wait until this blessed day next 
year, sir, at the same hour. You shall see it forth 
again at its due season : it would be no miracle if 
it lasted. Spittle may cure sore eyes, but not 
blasted mouths and scald consciences. 

Sir Thomas. Why ! who biught thee all 
this? 

. . Jhen turned he leisurely toward Sir Silas, and 
placing his hand outspredden upon the arm of the 
chaplain, said unto him in a low, judicial, hollow 
voice, 

Every word true and solemn ! | have heard 
less wise saws from between black covers." 

Sir Silas was indignant at this under-rating, as 
ie appeared to think it, of the church and its 
ministry, and iinswered im'fatiently, with Chris- 
tian freedom. 

Your worship surely will not listen to this 
>vild wizard in his brothel-pulpit I " 

Shaikspeare. Do I live to hear Charlecote Hall 
called a brothel-pulpit ? Alas then 1 have lived 
too long ! 

Sir Silas. We will try to amend that for 
thee. 

. . William seemed not to hear him, loudly ae he 
spake and pointedly unto the youngster, who 
wiped his eyes, crying, 

** Commit me, sir ! in mercy commit me ! 
Master Ephraim ! 0 Master Ephraim t A 

guiltless man may feel all the pangs of the 
guilty! Is it you who are to make out the 
commitment ? Dispatch ! dispatch 1 1 am a-weary 
of my life. If I dared to lie, I would plead 
guilty.” 

Sir Thomas. Heyday ! No wonder, Master 
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Ephraim, thy entraiU are moved and wamble. 
Dost weep, lad? Nay, nay, thou bearest up 
bravely. Silas ! I now find, although the example 
come before me from humble life, that what py 
mother said was true ; ’twas upon my father’s 
demise. * In great grief there are few tears.' ” 

Upon which did the youth, Willy Shakspeare, 
jog himself by the memory, and repeat these short 
verses, not wide from the same purport. 

“ There are, alas, i^me depths of woo 
Too vast for tears to overflow.’* 

Sir Thomas, Let those who are sadly vexed 
in spirit mind that notion, whoever indited it, and 
be men : I always was ; but some little griefs have 
pinched me woundily. 

. . Master Silas grew impatient, for he had ridden 
hard that morning, and had no cushion upon his 
seat, as Sir Thomas had. I have seen in my time, 
that he who is seated on beech-wpod hath very 
different thoughts and moralities from him who 
is seated on goose-feathers under doe-skin. But 
that is neither here nor there, albeit, an I die, 
as I must, my heirs, Judith and her boy Elijah, 
may note it. 

Master Silas, as above, looked sourishly, and 
cried aloud, 

The M'itncsses ! the witnesses I testimony ! 
testimony ! We shall now see whose black goes 
deepest. There is a fork to be had that can hold 
the slipperiest eel, and a finger that can strip the 
slimiest. I cry your worship to the witnesses.” 

Sir Thomas. Ay indeed, we are losing the 
day : it wastes toward noon, and nothing done. 
Call the witnesses. How are they called by 
name 1 Give me the paper. 

. . The paper being forthwith delivered into his 
worship’s hand by the learned clerk, his wf^rship 
did read aloud the name of Euseby Treen. Where- 
upon did Euseby Treen come forth through the 
great hall-door, which was ajar, and answer moat 
audibly, 

** Your worship !” 

Straightway did Sir Thomas read aloud, in 
like form and mani\^r, the name of Joseph Car- 
naby ; and in like manner as aforesaid did Joseph 
Carnaby make answer and say, 

“ Your worship !” 

Lastly did Sir Thomas turn the light of his 
countenance on William Shakspeare, saying, 

** Thou seest these good men deponents against 
thee, William Shakspeare.” 

And then did Sir Thomas pause. And pending 
this pause did William Shakspeare look sted- 
fastly in the faces of both; and stroking down his 
own with the hollow of his hand, from the jaw-bone 
to the chimpoint, said unto his honour, 

'' Faith ! it would give me much pleasure, and 
the neighbourhood much vantage, to see these two 
fellows good men. Joseph Carnaby and Euseby 
Treen I Why ! your worship 1 they know every 
hare’s form in Luddington-field better than their 
own beds, and as well pretty nigh as any wench’a ; 
in the parish.” 

Then turned he, with jocular scoff, unto Joseph 


Carnaby, thus accosting him, whom his ahirti 
being made stiffer than usual for the occasion, 
rubbed and frayed. 

" Ay, Joseph ! smoothen and soothe thy ooUaiv 
piece again and again ! Hark-ye ! I know what 
smock that was knavishly cut from.” 

Master Silas rose up in high choler, and said 
unto Sir Thomas, ^ 

" Sir ! do not listen to that lewd reviler ; I 
wager ten groats I prove him be wrong in his 
scent. Joseph Carnaby is righteous and die* 
creot.” 

Shakspeare. By daylight and before the par- 
son. Bears and boars are tame creatures and 
discreet in the sunshine and after dinner, 
j Treen, I do know his down-goings and up- 
I risings. 

Shakspeare. The man and his wife are one, 
saith holy Scripture. 

Treen. A sober-paced and rigid man, if such 
there be. Pew keep Lent like unto him. 

SJuikspeare. I warrant him, both lent and 
stolen. « 

Sir Thomeys. Peace and silence ! IJow, Joseph 
Carnaby, do thou depose on particular^ 

Carnaby. May it please your worship ! I was 
returning from Hampton upon AllhallowmsH 
eve, between the hours of ten and eleven at night, 
in company with Master Euseby Treen; and 
when we came to the bottom of Mickle Meadow, 
we heard several men in discourse. I plucked 
Euseby Treen by the doublet, and whispered in 
his ear, * Euseby ! Euseby I let us slink along in 
the shadow ofi the elms and willows.’ 

Treen. Willows and elm-trees were the words, 

Shakspeare, See, your worship ! what discord- 
ances ! They can not agree in their own stoiy. 

Sir Silas. The same thing, the same thing, 
in the main. 

Shakspeare. By less differences than this, 
estates have been lost, hearts broken, andEngland, 
our country, filled with homeless, helpless, desti- 
tute orphans. 1 protest against it ! 

Sir Silas. Protest, indeed ! He talks as if he 
were a member of the House of Lords. They 
alone can protest. 

Sir Thomas. Your attorney may object, not 
protest, before the lord judge. 

Proceed you, Joseph Carnaby. 

Carnaby. In the shadow of the willows and 
elm-trees then . . 

Shakspeare. No hints, no conspiracies ! Keep 
to your own story, man, and do not borrow his. 

Sir Silas. I over-rule the objection Nothing 
can be more futile and firivolous. c 

Shakspeare, So learned a magistrate as your 
worship will surely do me justice by hearing me 
attentively. I* am young: nevertheless, having 
more than one vear written in the office of an 
attorney, and having heard and listened to many 
discourses and questions on law, I can not but 
remember the heavy fine inflicted on a gentle- 
man of this county, who committed a poor man 
to prison for being in^popscssion of a hare, it 
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oeing proved that the hare was in hie pOBseodou, 
and not he in the hare’s. 

Sir Silas, Synonymous term ! synonymous 
term ! 

Sir Thomas, In what term sayest thou was 
it ? I^ not remember the case. 

Sir shoe. Mere quibble I mere equivocation ! 
Jesuitical r Jesuitic^ ! 

Shakspec^ef It would be Jesuitical, Sir Silas, 
if it dragged "the law by its perversions to the 
side of oppression and cruelty. The order of 
Jesuits, I fear, is as numerous as its tenets are 
lax and comprehensive. I am sorry to see their 
h'ocks flounced with English serge. * 

Sir Silas, I don’t understand thee, viper ! 

Sir 'fhomas. Cease thou, Will Shakspeare I 
Know thy place. And do thou, Joseph Carnaby, 
take up again the thread of thy testimony. 

Caxrialyy, We were still at some distance from 
the party, when on a sudden Euseby hung an . .* 
Sir Thomas, As well write 'drew back,* 
Master Ephraim and Master Silas ! pe circum- 
specter in speech, Master Joseph Carnaby ! I did 
not loc^for such rude phrases fw)m that starch- 
warehouse under thy chin. Continue, man 1 
Carnaby. ' Euseby ! ’ said I in his ear, ' what 
ails thee, Euseby V ‘I wag no farther,* quoth Ae. I 
* What a number of names and voices 1* ' i 

Sir Thomas. Dreadful gang! a number of, 
names and voices ! Had it been any other day 
in the year but Allhallowmas eve ! To steal a 
buck upon such a day I Well ! God may pardon 
oven that. Go on, go on. But the laws of our 
country must have their satisfdbtion and atone- 
ment. Were it upon any other day in the calen- 
dar less holy, the buck were nothing, or next to 
nothing, saving the daw and our conscience and 
our good report. Yet we, her majesty’s justices, 
must stand in the gap, body and soul, against 
evil-doers. Now do thou, in furtherance of this 
business, give thine aid unto us, Joseph Carnaby 1 
femembering that mine eye from this judgment- 
seat, and her majesty’s bright and glorious one 
overlooking the whole realm, and the broader of 
Gk)d above, are upon thee. 

. . Carnaby did quail a matter at these words 
about the judgment-seat and the broad eye, aptly 
and gravely delivered by him, moreover, who hath 
to administer truth and righteousness in our 
ancient and venerable laws, and especially at the 
present juncture in those against park-breaking 
and deer-stealing. But finally, nought discomfited, 
and putting his hand valiantly atwixt hip and 
midriff, so that his elbow well-nigh touched the 
&ller pen in the ink-pot, he went on. , 

Carnaby. * In the shadow of the willows and ! 
elm-trees,* said he, ' and get iiearer.’ We were 
still at some distance, maybe a score of furlongs, 
from the party . . * , 

Sir Thomas, Thou hast said it already, all 
save the score of furlongs. 

Hast room for them. Master Silas 1 

V Tha word bore omitted is quite illegible; 


Sir Silas. Yea and would make room for fifty,, 
to let the fellow swing at his ease. 

Sir Thomas. Hast room. Master Ephraim 1 
• " ’Tis done, most worshipful !” said I. The learned 
knight did not recollect that I could put fifty fur- 
longs in a needle’s eye, ^ve me pen fine enough. 

But far be it from me to vaunt of my penman- 
ship, although there be those who do malign it, 
even in my own township and parish ; yet they 
never have unperched me from my calling, and 
have had hard work to take an idle wench or 
two from under me on Saturday nights. 

1 memorixe thus much, not out of any malice 
or any soreness about me, but that those of my 
kindred into whose hands it please God these 
papers do fall hereafter, may bear up stoutly in 
such straits ; and if they be good at the cudgel, 
that they, looking first at their man, do give it 
him heartily and unsparingly, keeping within law. 

Sir Thomas, having overlooked what we had 
written, and meditated awhile thereupon, said 
unto Joseph, 

" It appeareth by thy testimony that there was 
a huge and desperate gang of them a-foot. Ee- 
vengeful dogs ! it is difficult to deal with them. 
The laws forbid precipitancy and violence. A 
dozen or two may return and harm me ; not mo 
indeed, but my tenants and servants. I would 
&in act with prudence, and like unto him who 
looketh abroad. He must tie his shoe tightly 
who passeth through mire ; he must step softly 
who steppeth over stones ; he must walk in the 
fear of the Lord (which, without a brag, I do at 
this present feel upon me), W’ho hopeth to reach 
the end of the straightest road in safety.” 

Sir Silas. Tut ! tut I your worship ! Her 
mjigesty’s deputy hath matchlocks and halters ai 
a knight’s disposal, or the world were topsyturvy 
indeed. 

Sir Thomas, My mental ejaculations, and an 
influx of grace thereupon, have shaken and washed 
from my brain all thy last words, good Joseph ! 
Thy, companion here, Euseby Treen, said unto 
thee . . ayl . . 

Carnaby. Said unto me, ' What a number of 
names and voices I And there be but three living 
men in all ! And look again ! Christ deliver us ! 
all the shadows save one go leftward : that one 
lieth right upon the river. It seemeth a big squat 
monster, shaking a little, as one ready to spring 
upon its prey.’ 

Sir Thomas. A dead man in his last agonies, 
no doubt. Your deer-stealer doth boggle at 
nothing. He hath alway the knife in doublet and 
the devil at elbow. 

I wot not of any keeper killed or missing. To 
lose one’s deer and keeper too, were overmuch. 

Do, in God's merciful name, hand unto me 
a glass of sack. Master Silas ! I wax faintish at 
the big squat man. He hath harmed not only 
me, but mine. Furthermore, the examination is 
grown so long. 

. . Then was the wine delivered by Sir Silas into 
the hand of his worship, who drank it off in 
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beaker of about half a pint, but little to his satis^ 
faction : for he said shortly afterward, 

** Hast thou poured no water into the sack, 
good Master Silas! It seemeth weaker and^ 
washier than ordinary, and affordeth small com- 
fort unto the breast and stomach." 

Sir Silas. Not I, truly, sir, and the bottle is a 
ft'esh and sound one. The cork reported on draw- 
ing, as the best diver doth on sousing from 
Warwick bridge into Avon. A rare cork! as 
bright as the glass bottle, and as smooth as the 
lips of any cow. 

Sir Thomas. My mouth is out of taste this 
morning ; or the .same wine, mayhap, hath a dif- 
ferent force and flavour in the dining-room and 
among friends. But to business. What more! 

CamaJby. 'Euseby Treen, what may it be!" 
said I. 'I know,’ quoth he, 'but dare not breathe it.’ 

Sir Tlumas. I thought I had taken a glass of 
wine verily. Attention to my duty as a magis- 
trate is paramount. I mind nothing else when 
that lies before mo. 

Carnaby ! I credit tby honesty, but doubt thy 
manhood. Why not breathe it, with a ven- 
geance ? 

Camnhy. It was Eusoby who dared not. 

Sir Thomas. Stand still : say nothing yet : 
mind my orders : fair and softly: compose thyself. 

. . They all stood silent for some time, and looked 
very composed, awaiting the commands of the 
knight. Ilia mind was clearly in such a state of 
devotion, that peradventure he might not have 
descended for a while longer to his mundane 
duties, had not Master Silas told him that, under 
the shadow of his wing, their courage had returned 
and they were quite composed again. 

" You may proceed," said the knigjit. 

Oa'rnaby. Master Treen did take off his cap 
and wipe his forehead. I, for the sake of com- 
forting him in this his heaviness, placed my band 
upon his croAvn ; and truly I might have tiiken 
it for a tuft of bents, the hair on end, the skin 
immovable as God’s earth. , 

. . Sir Thomas, hearing these words, lifted up his 
hands above his own head, and, in the loudest 
voice he had yet uttered, did he cry, 

" Wonderful are thy ways in Israel, 0 Lord !*’ 

So saying, the pious knight did strike his knee 
with the palm of his right hand ; and then gave 
he a sign, bowing his head and closing his eyes, 
by which Master Carnaby did think he signified his 
pleasure that he should go on deposing. .\nd ho 
went on thus : 

Ckmiahy. At this moment one of the accom- 
plices cried, ' Willy ! Willy ! pry thee stop ! 
enough in all 'conscience ! First thou divertedst us 
from our undertaking with thy strange vagaries ; 
thy Italian girls' nursery sighs ; thy Pucks and 
pinchings, and thy Windsor \\ himsies. No kitten 
upon a bed of marum ever played such antics. It 
w'as summer and winter, night and day, with us 
within the hour ; and in such religion did we 
think and feel it, wc would have broken the man’s 
jaw who gainsayed it. We have slept with thee 


under the oaks in the ancient forest of Arden> 
and we have wakened from our sleep in the tem- 
pest far at sea.* Now art thou for frightening 
us again out of all the senses thou hadst given us, 
with witches, and women more murderous than 
they.’ 

Then followed a deeper voice : ' Stqvter men 
and more resolute are few ; but thou, lad, hast 
words too weighty for flesh and bones to bear up 
against. And who knows but these creatures 
may pop among us at last, as the wolf did, sure 
enough, upon him, the noisy rogue, who so long 
had been crying wolf! and wolf!' 

Sir* Tlwmm. Well spoken, for two thieves ; 
albeit I miss the meaning of the most-part. Did 
they prevail with the scapegrace, and stop him ! 

Carnaby. The last who had spoken did slap 
him on the shoulder, saying, ‘Jump into the 
punt, lad, and across.* Thereupoi^did Will Shak- 
speare jump into said punt, and begin to sing a 
song about a mermaid. 

Shahpeare. Rir ! is tliis credible 1 I will be 
sworn I never saw one ; and verily do believe that 
scarcely one in a hundred years doth venture so 
far up the Avon. 

Sir Thomas. There is something in this. 
Thou mayest have sung about one, nev.erthele8a. 
Young poets take great liberties with all female 
kind ; not that mermaids arc such very unlawful 
game for them, and there be songs even about 
worse and staler fish. Mind ye that ! Thou hast 
written songs, and hast sung them, and lewd 
enough they be, God wot ! 

Sirnkspeare. Tardon me, your worship ! they 
were not mine then. Peradventure the song about 
the mermaid may have been that ancient one 
which every boy in most parishes has been singing 
for many years, and perbips his father before 
him ; and somebody was singing it then, mayhap, 
to keep up his courage in the night. 

Sir Thomas. I never heard it. 

Shakspeare. Nobody would dare to sing in the 
presence of your worship, unless commanded ; not 
even the mermaid herself. 

Sir Thomas. Canst thou sing it ! 

Shahtpeare. Verily, I can sing nothing. 

Sir ThomoA. Canst thou repeat it firom 
memory! 

Shahspeare. It is so long since I have thought 
about it, that I may fail in the attempt. 

Sir Thomas. Try, however. 

Shahspeare. 

Tho mermuid eat upon the rooks 
All day long. 

Admiring her beauty and combing her locks, 

And singing a mermaid hohr. 

Sir Thomas. -What was it! what was HI 
I thought as much. There thou standost, like a 
woodpecker, chattering and chattering, breaking 
the bark with thy beak, and leaving the grub 

* By this deposition it would appear that Shakspoare 
had formed the idea, if not tho outline, of several playn 
already, much as he altered them, no doubt, in after-life. 
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where it was. This is enough to put a saint out 
of patience. 

Shakapeare. The wishes of your worship 
possess a mysterious influence : I now remember*! 
all: 

N And hear the mermaid's song you may. 

As sure as sure can be, 

W you will but follow the sun all day, 

A.nd souse with him into the sea. 

Sir Tkoima, It must bo an idle fellow who 
would take that trouble : beside, unless he nicked 
the time he might miss the monster. There be 
many who are slow to believe that the mermaid 
singeth. 

Sbakapeare, Ah sir! not only the mermaid 
singeth, but the merman sweareth, as another old 
song will convince you. 

Sir Thomas, 1 would fain be convinced of| 
God’s wonders in the great deeps, and would lean 
upon the weakest reed, like unto thee, to manifest 
his glory. Thou mayest convince me. 

A wonderful story, my lasses and lads, 

Fera<tvtinture you ’vo heard from yuuf grannams or dads. 
Of a merman that came every night to woo 
The spinster of spinsters, our Catherine Crewe. 

* But Catherine Crewe 
Is now seventy-two, 

And avers she liath half forgotten 
The truth of the tale, when you ask her about it. 

And says, as if fain to deny it or flout it, 

Pooh I the merman u dead and rotten. 

The merman came up, as the mermen are wont. 

To the top of the water, and then swam upon't ; 

And Catherine saw him with both her two eyes, 

A lusty young merman full six feet in siae. 

And Catheriie was frighten'd. 

Her scalp-skin it tigliten'd, 

And her head it swam strangely, although on dry load 
And the merman made bold 
Eftsoons to lay hold 

{This Catherine well recollects) of her hand. 


papers found in the lad’s pocket were intended 
for poetry. 

I^r Silas. 1 wish be had miBsed his aim, sir, 
in your park, as he hath missed it in his poetry. 
The papers are not worth reading ; they do not 
go against him in the point at issue. 

Sir Tlumas. We must see that; they being 
taken upon his person when apprehended 

Sir Silas, hit Ephraim read them then : it 
behoveth not me, a Master of Arts, to con a 
whelp’s whining. 

Sir Thomas. Do thou read them aloud unto 
us, good Master Ephraim. 

. . Whereupon I took the papers, which young 
Willy had not bestowed much pains on ; and they 
posed and puzzled me grievously, for they were 
blotted and scrawled in many places, as if somebody 
had put him out. These likewise I thought flt, 
after long* consideration, to write better, and pre- 
serve great as the loss of time is when men of 
business take in hand such unseemly matters. 
However, they are decenter than most^ and not 
without their moral : for example : 

TO THK OWLKT. 

Who, O thou Bapient Baintly bir^ ! 

Thy Hliouted warnings ever heai^ 

Unbleached by fear ? 

The blue-faced blubbering imp, who steals 
Yon turnips, thinks thee at his heels, 

Afai* or near. 

The brawnier churl who brags at times 
To front and top the rankest crimes, 

To paunch a deer, 

Quarter a priest, or squeeze a wenoh, 
fleude from thee, clammy as a tench, 

He knows not where. 

^ For this the righteous Lord of all 
Coniigns to thee the castlo-wall, 

When, many a year, 

Cloeed in the chanoel-vault, are eyes 
Hainy or sunny at the sighs 

Of knight or peer. 


But how could a merman, if ever so good. 

Or if ever so clever, be well underst<K)d 
^y a simple young creature of our fleeh and blood? 

Some tell us the merman 
Can only speak German, 

In a voice between grunting and snoring ; 

But Catherine says he had learnt in the wars 
The language, persuasions, and oaths of uur tan, 

Ahd that even his voice was not foreign. 

Tet when she was asked how he managed to hide 
The green Ashy tail, coming out of the tide 
For night after night above twenty, 

* You troublesome creatures ! ’ old Catherine replied, 

^ * In his pocket : won’t that now content ye ? * 

SUr Thomas. I have my doubts yet. I should 
have said unto her seriously, ^Kate ! Kate ! I am 
not convinced.' There may be witchcraft or sorti- 
lege in it I would have ma4e it a star-chamber 
ma^r. 

akakspeare. It was one, sir ! 

Sir Thomas. And now I am reminded by this 
silly childish song, which, after aU, is not the true 
mermaid’s, thou didst tell me, Silas, that the 


Sir Thomas, when 1 had ended, said unto me, 
‘vNo harm herein; but are they over?” 

I replied, “ Yea, sir ! 

“ I miss the posy'* quoth he ; " there is usually 
a lump of sugar, or a smack thereof, at the bottom 
of the glass. They who are inexperienced in 
poetry do write it as boys do their copies in the 
copy-book, without a flourish at the finis. It is 
only the master who can do this beflttiugly.” 

I bowed unto his worship reverentially, thinking 
of a surety he meant me, and returned my best 
thanks in set language. But his worship rebuffed 
them, and told me graciously that he had an eye 
on another of veiy different quality; that the 
plain sense of his discourse might do for me, the 
subtiler was certainly for himself. He added, 
that in his younger days he had heard from a 
person of great parts, and had since profited by it, 
that ordinary poets are like adders ; the tail blunt 
and the body rough, and the whole reptile cold- 
blooded and sluggish ; whereas we, he subjoined 
leap and caracole and curvet, and are as warm at 
velvet, and aa sleek as satin, and as perfumed a 
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a Naples fan, in every part of us ; and the end of 
our poems is as pointed as a perch’s back>fin, and 
it requires as much nicety to pick it up as a 
needle * at nine groats the hundred.” 

Then turning towards the culprit, he said mildly 
unto him. 

Now why canst thou not apply thyself unto 
study? Why canst thou not ask advice of thy 
superiors in rank and wisdom ? In a few years, 
under good discipline, thou mightest rise from the 
owlet unto the peacock. I know not what pleasant 
things might not come into the youthful head 
thereupon. 

He was the bird of Venu8,+ goddess of beauty. 
He flew down (T speak as a poet, and not in my j 
quality of knight and Christian) with half the > 
stars of heaven upon his tail; and his long blue | 
neck doth verily appear a dainty slice out of the i 
solid sky.” • j 

Sir Silas smote me with his elbow, and said in | 
my ear. 

He wanteth not this stufling : he beats a ! 
pheasant *out of the kitchen, to my mind, take 
him only at the pheasant’s size, and don’t (upon 
your life) overdo him. | 

''Never be cast down in spirit, nor take it too j 
grievously to heart, if the colour be a suspicion 
of the pinkish : no sign of rawness in that : none | 
whatever. It is as becoming to him as to the ^ 
salmon ; it is as natural to your pea-chick in his i 
oest cookery, as it is to the finest October morning, | 
moist underfoot, when partridge’s and puss’s 
and reynard’s scent lies sweetly.” j 

Willy Shakspeare in the meantime lifted up his 
hands above his ears half a cubit, and, taking 
breath again, said audibly, although he willed it 
to be said unto himself alone, 

" 0 that knights could deign to be our teachers ! 
Methinks I should briefly spring up into heaven, 
through the very chink out of which the peacock 
took his neck.” , 

Master Silas, who, like myself and the worship- 
ful knight, did overhear him, said angrily, 

" To spring up into ho'^ven, my lad, it would be 
as well to have at least one foot upon the ground 
to make the spring withal. I doubt whether we 
shall leave thee this vantage.’' 

" Nay, nay ! thou art hard upon him, Silas 1 ” 
said the knight. 

I was turning over the other papers taken from j 
the pocket of the culprit on his apprehension, 
and had fixed my eyes on one, when Sir Thomas 
caught them thus occupied, and exclaimed, 

" Mercy upon us ! have we more ? ” 

" Your patience, worshipful sir !” said I ; "must 
I forward ? ” 


" Yea, yea,” quoth he, resignedly, " we most ge 
through ; we are pilgrims in this Ufe.” 

Then did I read, in a clear voice, the contentool 
^aper the second, being as followeth . 

THX maid's IJUrSMT. 

I loved him not ; and yet now be \h gone 
I feel I am alone. 

1 oheok'd him while he spoke ; yet ooitld speali^ 
Alas ! I would not oheok. 

For reasons not to love him ones I sought,*' 

And wearied all my thought 
To vex myself and him : 1 now would give 
My love, could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, and when he found 
Twas vain, in holy ground 
He hid his face amid the shades of death. 

I waste for him my breath 
Who wasted his for me : but mine returns, 

And this lorn bosom bums 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in Bleep, 

And waking me to weep 
Tears that had melted his soft heart : for years 
Wept he as bitter tears. 

Merciful Ood I such was his latest prayer, 

These she never share / 

Quieter is bis breath, bis breast more cold. 

Than daisies in the mould, 

Where children spell, athwart the churchyard 'gate, 
His name and life's brief date. 

Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe'er you be, 

And oh 1 pray too for me ! « 

Sir Thomas had fallen into a most comfortable 
and refreshing slumber ere this lecture was con* 
eluded : but the pause broke it, as there be many 
who experience after the evening service in our 
parish-church. Howbeit, be had presently all his 
wits about him, mud remembered well that he 
had been carefully counting the syllables, about 
the time when I had pierced as far as into the 
middle. 

" Young man,” said he to Willy, " thou givest 
short measure in every other sack of the load. 
Thy uppermost stake is of right length ; the 
undermost falletb ofT, methinks. 

" Master Ephraim, canst thou count syllables t 
I mean no offence. 1 may have counted wrong- 
ftilly myself, not being bom nor educated for ^ 
accountant.” 

At such order I did count; and truly the 
suspicion was as just as if he had neither been a 
knight nor a sleeper. 

“Sad stuff! sad stuff indeed I” said Master 
Silas, “ and smelling of popery and wax-candles.” 
“ Aye ? ” said Sir Thomas, “ I must sift that.” 

“ If praying for the dead is not popery,” said 
Master Silas, '' I know not what the devil is. 

‘ Let them pray for us ; they may know whether it 
will do us any good : we need not pray for them , 
wo can not tell whether it will do them any. I 
call this sound divmity.” 

“Are our churenmen all agreed thereupon?” 


* The greater part of the value of the present work ftsked Sir ThomaS. ^ 
arises from the certain Information it affbrds us on the “ The wisest are,^* replied Master Silas. “ There 


price of needles in the reign of Elisabeth : fine needles In 
her days were made only at Liege, and some few cities in 
the Netherlands, and may bo reckoned among those things 
which were much dearer than they are now. 
i Mr. Tooke had not yet published his Pantheon. 


are some lank rascals who will never agree upon 
anything but upon doubting. I would not give 
ninepence for the best gown upon the most th^ty 
of ’em ; and their fingers are as stiff and hard with 
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iheir pedlary knavish writing, as any bishop’s are 
with chalk-stones won honestly from the gout.” 

Sir Thomas took the paper up from the table 
on which I had laid it, and said, after a while, 

** The man may only have swooned. I scorn to 
play the critic, or to ask anyone the meaning of 
a word ; iJJk. sirrah I ” 

Here he tWed in his chair from the side of 
Master Silas, and said unto Willy, 

** William Skal^peare ! out of this thraldom in 
regard to popeiy, 1 hope, by God’s blessing, to 
deliver thee. If ever thou repeatest the said 
verses, knowing the man to be to all intents and 
purposes a dead man, prythee read the censurable 
line as thus corrected 

Pray for our Virgin Queen, gentles ! whoe'er you be. 

although it is not quite the thing that another 
should impinge so closely on her skirts. 

'' By this improvement, of me suggested, thou 
mayest make some amends, a syllable or two, 
for the many that are weighed in the balance and 
are found wanting.” • 

Then turning unto me, as being conversant by 
my profession in such matters, an3 the same 
being not very worthy of learned and staid clerks 
the like of Master Silas, he said, 

** Of all the youths that did ever write in verse, 
this one verily is he who hath the fewest flowers 
and devices. But it would be loss of time to form 
a border in the fashion of a kingly crown, or a 
dragon or a Turk on horseback, out of buttercups 
and dandelions. 

Master Ephraim ! look at these l^adgers ! with 
a long leg on one quarter and a short leg on the 
other. The wench herself might well and truly 
have said all that matter without the poet, bating 
the rhymes and metre. ?Lmong the girls in the 
country there are many such shillysJiallt/s, who 
give themselves sore eyes and sharp eye-water; 
I would cure them rod in hand.” 

Whereupon did William Shakspeare say, with 
great humility, 

"So would I, ma}^ it jdcasc your worship, uu 
they would let me.” 

"Incorrigible sluts! Out upon ’em ! and thou 
art no better than they are,” quoth the knight. 

Master Silas cried aloud, "No better, marry! 
they at the worst are but carted and whipt for the 
edification of the market-folks.* Not a squire or 
parson in the county round but comes in his best 
to see a man hanged.” 

" The edification then is higher by a deal,” said 
William, very composedly. 

" "froth ! is it,” replied Master Silas. "The 
most poisonous reptile has the richest jewel in his 
head ; thou shalt share the richest gift bestowed 
upon royalty, and shalt cure the kihg’s evil,” + 

♦ This was really the ease within our^emory. 

t It waa formerly thought, and perhaps is thought still, 
that the hand of a man recently hanged being rubbed on 
the tumour of the king's evil was able to cure It. The 
crown and the gallows divided the glory of the 
remedy. 


" It is more tractable, then, than the church’s,” 
quoth William ; and, turning his face toward the 
chair, he made an obeisance to Sir Thomas, 
saying, 

'^Sir ! the more submissive my behaviour is, 
the more vehement and boisterous is Master 
Silas. My gentlest words serve only to carry him 
toward the contrary quarter, as the south-wind 
bloweth a ship northward.” 

" Youth I ” said Sir Thomas, smiling most be- 
nignly, "I find, and well indeed might I have 
surmised, thy utter ignorance of winds, equinoxes, 
and tides. Consider now a little 1 With what 
propriety can a wind be called a south-wind if it 
bloweth a vessel to the north 1 Would it be a 
south-vdnd that blew it from this hall into 
Warwick market-place 1 ” 

" It would be a strong one,” said Master Silas 
unto me, pointing his remark, as witty men are 
wont, with the elbow-pan. 

But Sir Thomas, who waited for an answer, 
and received none, continued, 

"Would a man be called a good man who 
tended and pushed on toward evil 1 ” 

Shakspeare. I stand corrected. I could sail 
to Cathay or Tartary* with half the nautical 
knowledge I have acquired in this glorious hall. 

The devil impelling a mortal to wrong 
courses, is thereby known to be the devil. He, 
on the contrarj^, who exciteth to good is no devil, 
but an angel of light, or under the guidance of 
one. The devil driveth unto his own home ; so 
doth the south-wind, so doth the north-wind. 

Alas ! alas ! we possess not the mastery over 
our own weak minds, when a higher spirit 
standeth nigh, and draweth us within his 
influence. 

Sir TJwmas.* Those thy words are well enough ; 
very well, very good, wise, discreet, judicious 
beyond thy years. But then that sailing comes 
Ilk an awkward, ugly way across me ; that Cathay, 
that Tartarus I 

Have a care ! Do thou nothing rashly. 
Mind ! 5n thou stealest my punt for the purpose, 

I send the constable after ffeee or e’er thou art 
half way over. 

Shakspeare, He would make a stock-fish of 
me an he caught me. It is hard sailing out of 
his straits, although they be carefully laid down 
in most parishes, and many have taken them 
from actual survey. 

Sir Silas. Sir, we have bestowed on hiir 
already well-nigh a good hour of our time. 

. . Sir Thomas, who was always fond of giving 
admonition and reproof to the ignorant and 
erring, and who found the seeds (little • 
mustard-seeds, 'tis true, and never likely to arise 
into the great mustard-tree of the Gospel) in the 
poor lad Willy, did let his heart soften a whit 
tenderer and kindlier than Maater Silas did, and 
said unto Master Silaa, 

a And yet he never did leil any farther than into 
Bohemia. 
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' A good hour of our time ! Tea» SilaK ! a&d 
thoti wouldst give him eternity ! 

"What, sir! would you let him goV said 
Master Silas. " Presently we shall have neitl^er 
deer nor dog, neither hare nor coney, neither 
swan nor heron; every carp from pool, every 
bream from brook, will be groped for. The 
marble monuments ih the church will no longer 
protect the leaden coffins ; and if there be any 
ring of gold on the finger of knight or dame, it 
will be torn away with as little ruth and ceremony 
as the ring from a butchered sow’s snout.” 

" Awful words ! Master Silas,” quoth the knight, 
musing ; " but thou mistakest my intentions. I 
let him not go : howbeit, at worst I would only 
mark him in the ear, and turn him up again 
after this warning, peradventure with a few 
stripes to boot, athwart the shoulders, in order to 
make them shrug a little, and shake off the 
burden of idleness.” 

Now I, having seen, I dare not say the inno- 
cence, but the innocent and simple manner of 
Willy, and pitying his tender years, and having an 
inkling that he was a lad, poor Willy I whom 
Gk)d had endowed with some parts, and into whose 
breast he had instilled that milk of loving-kind- 
ness, by which alone we can be like unto those , 
little children of whom is the household and ! 
kingdom of our Lord, T was moved, yea even 
unto tears. And now, to bring gentler thoughts 
into the hearts of Master Silas and Sir Thomas, 
who in his wisdom deemed it a light punishment 
to slit an ear or two, or inflict a wiry scourging, 
I did remind his worship that another paper was 
yet unread, at least to them, although 1 had been 
perusing it. 

This was much pleasanter than the two firmer, 
and overflowing with the praises* of the worthy 
knight and his gracious lady ; and, having an 
echo to it in another voice, I did hope thereby to 
disarm their just wrath and indignation. It was 
thus couched. 

rrnRT shkphkrd. , I 

Jesu ! what lofty«vlniB are here ! < 

Let me look through them at the olear 
Deep hky above, and bless my star 
That such a worthy knight's they are I 

SKCOND HHKPHKRD. 

Innocent orcatures ! how those deer 
Trot merrily, and romp and rear I 

PIRST SHRPHBhD. 

The glorious knight who walks beside 
Ills most majestic lady bride, 

SUCOMTO SHRPHBRD. 

Under these branches spreading wide, 

PIR8T SHKPHERD. 

Carries about so many cares 
Touching his ancestors and heirs. 

That came from Athens and from Koine. 

SSOOIfU SHBPHSRD. 

As many of them as are come, 

PIRST SHKPHBRn. 

If ought else the smallest lodge can 'And 
Zn the vast manors of his mind . 
iBPyinf not Solomon his wit. 


BBOONO SHXPRSRD. 

No, nor his women ; not a Mt ; 

Being well-built and well-behavad 
As Solomon, I trow, or David. 

PIRST SHBPHSKD. 

And taking by his JewoU’d hand 
The Jewel of that lady bland. 

He sees the tossing antlers pass 

And throw quaint shadows o'er tliS grass ; 

While she alike tho hour beguiles, 

And looks at him and them, aqd ^niles. 

SBCOND SHBPHKKD. 

With conscience proof 'gainst Satan's shook. 

Albeit finer than her smock,* 

Marry f her smiles are not of vanity, 

Jhit resting on sound Christianity. 

Faith you would swear had nail'd f her oars on 
The book and cushion of the parson. 

" Metliinks the rhyme at the latter ead might 
be bettered,” said Sir Thomas. " The remaindef 
is indited not unaptly. But., young man ! never 
having obtained the permission of my honourable 
dame to praise her in guise of poetry, I can not 
see all ' the merit I would fain discern in the 
verses. She^ ought first to have been sounded ; 
and it being certified that she disappa.'Oved not 
her glorification, then might it be trumpeted 
forth into the world below.” 

"Moat worshipful knight I” replied the youngster ; 

" I never could take it in hand to sound a dame 
of quality ; they are all of them too deep and too 
practised for me, and have better and abler men 
about ’em. And surely I did imagine to myself, 
that if it were asked of any honourable man 
(omitting to ^eak of ladies) whether ho would give 
permission to be openly praised, he would reject the 
application as a gross offence. It appeareth to 
me that even to praise one’s self, although it be 
shameful, is less shameful than to throw a burn- 
ing coal into the incense-box that another doth 
hold to waft before us, and then to snift and 
simper over it, with maidenly wishful coyness, as 
If forsobth one had no hand in setting it a-smoke.” 

Then did Sir Thomas, in his zeal to instruct the 
Ignorant, and so make the lowly hold up their 
heads, say unto him, 

" Nay, but all the great do thus. Thou must 
not praise them without leave and license. Praise 
unpermitted is plebeian praise. It is presumption 
to suppose that thou knowest enough of the noble 
and the great to discover their high qualities. 
They alone could manifest them unto thee. It 
requireth much discernment and much time to 
enucleate and bring into light their abstruse 
wisdom and gravely featured virtues. Those of 
ordinary men lie before thee in thy daily wjilks; 
thou mayest know them by converse at their 
tables, as thou knowest the little tame squirrel 

* Smoek, formerly a part of the female dress, cows* 
sponding with shroud, or what we now oall (or lately 
calletl) shirt, of the man’s. Fox, speaking of Latimer's 
burning, says, ** Being slipped into his shroud.** 

t Faith nailing the oars is a strong and secured metaphor. 
The rhyme is imperfect : Shakspeare was not always 
attentive to these minor benut>es. 



or mhux 

thftt cliippeth hiB nuts in the open sunshine of a 
oowling-green. But beware how thou enterest 
the awi^l arbours of the great, who conceal their 
magnanimity in the depths of their hearts, as 
lionado." 

He theSfrpaused ; and observing the youth in 
deep and eai:^t meditation over the fruits of his 
isp^ence, ^one who tasted and who would 
fldn digest them, he gave him encouragement, 
and relieved the weight of his musings by kind 
Interrogation : 

" So then these verses are thine own T 
t The youth answered, 

** Sir, I must confess my fruit.” 

''And who was the shepherd written here 
* Second Shepherd,* that had the ill manners to 
Interrupt theel Methinks, in heiiping thee to 
mount the saddle, he pretty nigh tossed thee 
over,* with his jerks and quirks.*’ 

Without waiting for any answer, his worship 
continued his interrogations : 

" But do you woolataplers call yoursekes by 
the style and title of shepherds ?** 

" Verilytfir, do we ; and I trust by^right. The 
last owner of any place is called the master, more 
properly than the dead and gone who once held it. 
If wat be true (and who doubts it ?) we, who have 
the last of the sheep, namely the wool and skin, 
and who buy all of all the flock, surely may more 
properly be called shepherds, than those idle 
vagrants who tend them only for a season, selling 
a score or purchasing a score, as may happen.” 

Here Sir Thomas did pause awl^le, and then 
said unto Master Silas, 

" My own cogitations, and not this stripling, 
have induced me to consider and to conclude a 
weighty matter for kniglflly scholarship. 1 never 
«)Ould rightly understand before how Colin Clout, 
and sundry others calling themselves shepherds, 
should argue like doctors in law, physic, and 
divinity. 

" Silas f they were woolstaplers ; and they 
must have exercised their wits in dealing with 
Hthe-proctors aud parsons, and moreover with | 
fellows of colleges from our two learned universi* 
ties, who have sundry lands held under them, as 
thou knowest, and t^e the small tithes in kind. 
Colin Clout, methinks, from his extensive learning, 
might have acquired enough interest with the 
Queen's Highness to change his name for the I 
better, and, furthermore, her royal license to cany | 
amorial bearings, in nq peril of taint from so 
unsavory an appellation.” | 


* * Bhak^eare seems to have profited aftorward ky this | 
metaphor, even more perhaps than by alt the direct pieoee { 
of instruction in poetry given him so hdbdsomely by the 
worthy knight. And here it may be permitted the editor 
to profit also by the manuscript, oorreotjpg in Bhakspeare 
•^t is absolute nonsense as now prints : 

VantHmg ambition that o’orleapa Utatlf 
And falls on the ether aide. 

Oiher side of what? Itshouldheite mU. Mitmidk 
In Spenser and elsewhere, from the Latin and Italian. 
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Master Silas did inteirupt this discourse, by 
saying, 

" May it please your worship, the constable is 
wafting.** 

Whereat Sir Thomas said tartly, 

" And let him wait,”* 

Then to me, 

" 1 hope wc have done with verses, and are not 
to be befooled by the lad’s nonsense touching 
I mermaids or worse creatures.” 

I Then to Will, 

" William Shakspeare 1 we live in a Christian 
land, a land of great toleration and forbearance. 
Threescore cartsful of faggots a year are fully suf- 
ficient to clear our English air from every pesti- 
lence of heresy and witchcraft. It hath not alway 
been so, God wot ! Innocent and guilty took their 
turns before the fire, like geese and capons. The 
spit was nevef cold ; the cook’s sleeve was ever 
above the elbow. Countrymen came down from 
distant villages, into towns and cities, to see per- 
verters whom they had never heard of, and to 
learn the righteousness of hatred. When heretics 
waxed fewer, the religious began to grumble, that 
God, in losing his enemies, had also lost his 
avengers. 

"Do not thou, William Shakspeare, dig the 
hole for thy own stake. If thou canst not make 
men wise, do not make tliem merry at thy cost. 
We are not to be paganised any more. Having 
struck from our calendars, and unnailed from our 
chapels, many dozens of decent saints, with as 
little compunction and remoa-sc as unlucky lads 
throw frog-spawn and tadpoles out of stagnant 
ditches, never let us think of bringing back 
amoncj^ us the daintier divinities they ousted. 
All these are Uie devil’s imps, beautiful as they 
appear in what we falsely eall works of genius, 
wMoh really and truly are the devil’s own ; sta- 
tues more graceful than humanity, pictures more 
living than life, eloquence that raised single cities 
above empires, poor men above kings. If these 
are not*^tan*B works, where are they ? I will 
tell thee wher^ they ore likewise. In holding 
vain converse with frJse gods. The utmost we 
con allow in propriety is to call a knight Phoebus, 
and a dame Diana. They are not meat for every 
trencher. 

"We must now proceed straightforward with the 
business on which thou comest before us. What 
further sayest thou, witness 1” 

' Treen. His face was toward me : I saw it 
clearly. The graver man followed him into the 
punt, and said roughly, ' We shall got hanged as 
sure as thou pipest.* 

^ It has been suggested that this answer was borrowed 
from Vfrgib and goes strongly against the genuineness of 
the manuscript. The editor’s memory was upon the 
stretch to recollect the words : the learned oritlo supplied 
them: 

** Solum JEneas voeat : et vocetf ota, * . * 

The editor oould only reply, indeed weakly, that ccKlit^ff 
and waiting are not exeetly the same, unlese when 4Mes- 
men rap and gentlemen are leaving town. 
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Whereunto he answered, 

* Naturally, as fall upon the ground 1 

The leaves In winter and the girls in spring/ • | 

And then began he again with the mermaid : 
whereat the graver man clapped a hand before 
bis mouth, and swore he should take her in wed- 
lock, to have and to hold, if he sang another stave. 

^ And thou shalt be her pretty little bridemaid,* 
quoth he gaily to the graver man, chucking him 
under the chin. 4^ 

Sir Thomas. And what did Carnaby say unto 
thcc, or what didst thou say unto Carnaby I 

Treen. Carnaby said unto me, somewhat 
tauntingly, ^ The big squat man, that lay upon 
thy bread-basket like a night-mare, is a punt at 
1a.st, it seems.* • 

‘ Punt, and more too,’ answeipd 1. ' Tarry 
awhile, and thou shalt see this punt (so let me 
call it) lead them into temptation, and swamp 
them, or carry them to the gallows : I would not 
stay else.’ 

Sir Thmnm. And what didst thou, Joseph 
Carnaby 1 

Cam/ihy. Finding him neither slack nor shy, 
I readily tarried. We knelt down opposite each 
Dther, and said our prayers ; and he told me he 
was now comfortable. * The evil one,’ said he, 

• hath enough to mind yonder : he shall not hurt 
us.’ Never was a sweeter night, had there been 
but some mild ale under it, which anyone would 
have sworn it was made for. The milky way 
looked like a long drift of hailstones on a sunny 
ridge. 

SHr Thomas. Hast thou done describing 1 

Carnaby. Yea, an please your worship, j 

Sir Thomas. God’s blessing be upon thee, 
honest Carnaby ! I feared a moon-fall. In our 
days nobody can think about a plum-pudding but 
the moon comes down upon it. I warrant ye this 
lad here hath as many moons in his poems as the 
Saracens had in their banners. 

Shakspearc. I have not hatched mine yet, 
sir. Whenever 1 do'^f trust it will be worth tak- 
ing to market. 

Carnaby. I said all T know of the stars ; but 
Master Euseby can run over half a score and up- 
ward, here and there. * Am I right or wrong T 
cried he, spreading on the back of my hand all 
his fingers, stiff as antlers and cold as icicles. 

‘ Look up, Joseph ! Joseph ! there is no Lucifer 
in the firmament.’ I myself did feel queerish 
and qualmy upon hearing that a star was missing, 
being no master of gainsaying it ; and I abased 
my eyes, and entreated of Euseby to do in like 
manner. And in this posture did we both of us 
remain ; and the missing star did not disquiet 
me ; and all the others seemed as if th^ knewus 
and would not tell of us ; and there was peace 
and pleasantness over sky and earth. And I said 
to my companion, 

' How quiet now, good Master Euseby, are all 
God’s creatures in this meadow, because th^ never 
piy into such high matters, but breathe sweetly 


among the pig-nuts. The only things we hear or 
see stirring are the glow-worms and dormice, aa 
though they were sent for our edification, teaching 
us to rest contented witli our own little light, and 
to come out and seek our sustenance ^ere none 
molest or thwart us.’ 

Shak&peare. Ye would have it no donb^ 
when your pockets and pouches are foil of gins 
and nooses. '' 

Sir Thomas, A bridle upon thy dragon’s 
tongue! And do thou. Master Joseph, quit the 
dormice and glow-worms, and tell us whither di^^ 
the rogues go. 

(kvrnaby. I wot not after they had crossed the 
river : they were soon out of sight and hearing. 

Sir Thomas, Went they tow^ Charlecotel 

Carnaby, Their first steps were thitherward. 

Sir Timms, Did they come back unto the 
punt? 

Carnaby. They went down the stream in it, 
and crossed the Avon some fourscore yards below 
where Ve were standing. They came back in it, 
and moored it to the sedges in which it had stood 
before. 

Sir Thomas. How long were they absent ? 

Carnaby, Within an hour, or thereabout, all 
the three men returned. Will Shakspeare and 
another were sitting in the middle, the third 
punted. 

* Remember now, gentles ! * quoth William 
Shakspeare, * the road wc have taken is hence- 
forward a footpath for ever, according to law.’ 

'How sol' asked the punter, turning toward 
him. 

' Forasmuch as a corpse hath passed along it,’ 
answered he. 

Whereupon both Euseby and myself did forth- 
with fall upon our faces, commending our souls 
unto the Lord. 

Sir Thomas, It was then really the dead body 
that quivered so fearfully upon the water, covering 
all the punt ! Christ, deliver us ! I hope the 
keeper they murdered was not Jeremiah. His 
wife and four children would be very chargeable, 
and the man was by no mean amiss. Proceed ! 
what further ? 

Carnaby. On reaching the bank, ' I never sat 
pleasanter in my lifetime,’ said William Shaks- 
peare, 'than upon this carcass.’ 

Sir Thomas, Lord have mercy upon usi 
Thou upon a carcass, at thy years ? 

. . And the knight drew back his chair half an 
ell further from the table, and his lips quiveied 
at the thought of such inhumanity. c 

" And what said he more? and what did haf*! 
asked the knight. 

^ \ He patted it smartly, and aild» 

' Lug it out ; break it’ 

<$iir 77ia7}iaa.*^These four pm ehildient iHm 
shali feed them? 

Sir SiUm, ffirl in God’s name have fon flir 
gotten that J eremiah la gone to Nun-Baton to Mi 
his ihther, and that tlm nuudered man la Mie 
buck? 
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Sir Thomas, They killed the buck likewiae. 
Bnt what, ye cowardly varlets! have ye been 
deceiving me all this time! And thou, youngster, 
oouldst thou say nothing to clear up the case ) 
Thou shalt smart for it. Methought I had lost 
by a violent death the best servant ever man had ; 
righteous, if ^h^re be n6 blame in saying it, as 
the prophet whose name he beareth, and brave as 
the Uon of Judahi 

Shakspeaare, Sir, if these men could deceive 
your worship for a moment, they might deceive 
me for ever. 1 could not guess what their stoiy 
aimed at, except my ruin. 1 am inclined to lean 
for once toward the opinion of Master Silas, and 
to believe it was really the stolen buck on which 
this William (if indeed there is any truth at all in 
the stoiy) was sitting. 

Sir Thomas. What more hast thou for me that 
is not enigma or parable ? 

Ca/mahy. I did not see the carcass, man’s or 
beast’s, may it please your worship, and J have 
recited and can recite that only which I saw and 
heard. A£ber the words of lugging out and break- 
ing it, knives were drawn accordingly. It was no 
time to loiter or linger. W e crope back under the 
shadow of the alders and hazels on the high bank 
that bordereth Mickle Meadow, and, making 
straight for the public road, hastened homeward. 

Sir Thmm. Hearing this deposition, dost 
thou affirm the like upon thy oath. Master Euseby 
Treen, or dost thou vary in aught essential % 

Treen. Upon my oath I do depose and affirm 
the like, and truly the identical samh ; and 1 will 
never more vaiy upon aught essential. 

Sir Thxmojs, I do now further demand of thee 
whether thou knowest emything more apper- 
taining unto this business. 

Treen, Ay, verily : that your worship may 
never hold me for timorsome and superstitious, 

I do furthermore add that some other than deer- 
stealers was abroad. In sign whereof although it 
was the dryest and clearest night of the season, 
my jerkin Was damp inside and outside when 
1 reached the house-door. 

Shahpeare. I warrant thee, Euseby, the damp 
began not at the outside. A word in thy ear : 
Lucifer was thy tapster, I trow. 

Sir Thomas, Irreverent swine ! hast no awe 
nor shame i Thou hast aggravated thy offence, 
William Shakspeare, by thy foul-mouthedness. 

Sir Silas. I must remind your worship, that 
he not only has committe*d this iniquity afore, but 
hath pawed the puddle he made, and relapsed 
in^p ft after due caution and reproof. Gk)d forbid 
that what he spake against me, out of the gall of 
his proud stomach, should move m% I defy him, 
a low ignorant wretch, a rogue and vagabond, a 
thief and cut-throat, a . . .* monger and mntton-> 
eater. 

ShoJespeare. Your worship doth hear the 

♦ Here the manuscript is blotted ; but the probability 
Is, that It was Jlthmongevt rather than ironmonger ^ flab- 
mongers having always befln notorious cheats and liars. 
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learned clerk’s testimony in my behalf. * Out of 
the mouth of babes and suokUngs . .’ 

Sir TJaymas. Silas I The youth has failings ; a 
madcap ; bnt he is pious. 

Shdk^eare. Ala^ no, sir! Would I were! 
But Sir Sila^ like the prophet, osme to curse and 
was forced to bless me, even a sinner, a 
mutton-eater i 

Sir Thomas. Thou uigedst him. He beareth 
no ill-will toward thee. Thou knewedM, I suspect^ 
that the blackness in his mouth proceeded from 
a natural cause. 

Shakspeare. The Lord is mercifiil ! I was 
brought hither in jeopardy ; I shall return in joy. 
Whether my innocence be declared or otherwise^ 
my piety and knowledge will be forwarded and 
increased : for your worship will condescend, even 
from the judgment-seat, to enlighten the ignorant 
where a soul shall be saved or lost ! And I, even 
I, may trespass a moment on your courtesy. 
I quail at the words naiural cause. Be there 
any such I 

Sir Thomas. Youth 1 I never thought thee 
so staid. Thou hast, for these many months, been 
represented unto me as one dissolute and light, 
much given unto mummeries and mysteries, wakes 
and carousals, cudgel fighters and mountebanks, 
and wanton women. They do also represent of 
thee (I hope it may be without foundation) that 
thou enactest the parts, not simply of foresters 
and fiedries, girls In the green-sickness and friars, 
lawyers and outlaws, but likewise, having small 
reverence for station, of kings and queens, knights 
and privy-counsellors, in all their gloiy. It hath 
been whispered moreover, and the testimony of 
these fWo witnesses doth appear in some measure 
to countenance and confirm it, that thou hast at 
divers times this last summer been seen and heard 
alone, inasmuch as human eye may discover, on 
the narrow slip of greensward between the Avon 
and the chancel, distorting thy body like one 
possessed, and uttering strange language, like 
unto incantation. This however cometh not 
before me. Take heed I take heed unto thy ways : 
there are graver things in law even than homicide 
and deer-stealing. 

Sir Silas. And strong against him. Folks 
have been consumed at the stake for pettier 
felonies and upon weaker evidence. 

Sir Thomas. To that anon. 

. . William Shakspeare did hold down his head, 
answering nought. And Sir Thomas spake again 
unto him, as one mild and fatherly, if so be that 
such a word may be spoken of a knight and 
parliament-man. And these are the words he 
spake : 

‘ Reason and ruminate with thyself now. To 
pass over and pretermit the danger of representing 
the actions of the others, and mainly of lawyers and 
churchmen, the former of whom do pardon, no 
offences, and the latter those only against God, 
(having no warrant for more) canst thou believe it 
izmocent to counterfeit kings and queens ? Sup 
posest thou that if the impression of their faces on 
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ft flBff thing be felonious and n^worthy, the imitar 
Hon of head and body, voice and bearing, plume 
and strut, crown and mantle, and ever 3 rthmg else 
that maketh them royal and glorious, be aught 
less! Perpend, young man, perpend ! Consider 
who among inferior mortals sh^l imitate them 
becomingly? Dreamest thou they talk and act 
like cheesemen at Banbury fair? How can thy 
shallow brain suffice for their vast eoncepHons? 
How darest thou say, as they do, hang this fellow, 
quarter that, flay, mutilate, stab, shoot, press, 
hook, torture, bum alive ? These are royalties. 
Who appointed thee to such office ? The Holy 
Ghost ? He alone can confer it ; but when wert 
thou anointed 1 ’* 

William was so zealous in storing up these 
verities, that he looked as though he were uncon- 
scious that the pouring-out was over. He started, 
which he had not done before, at the voice of 
Kaster Silas ; but soon recovered his complacency, 
and smiled with much serenity at being called 
low-minded varlet. 

** Low-minded varlet 1*’ cried Master Silas, most 
contemptuously, ^Most thou imagine that king 
oalleth king, like thy chums, JUcher and fkber, 
whirligig and nincompoop ? Instead of this low 
vulgarity and sordid idleness, ending in nothing, 
they throw at one another such fellows as thee by 
the thousand, and when they have cleared the 
land, render God thanks and make peace.” 

Willy did now sigh out his ignorance of these 
matters; and he sighed mayhap too a^. the 
recollection of the peiil he had mn into, ant had 
ne *er a word on the naiL^ 

The bowels of Sir Thomas waxea tendmr and 
tenderer ; and he opened his lip^,in this flisbion : 

''Stripling! I would now eommunicate unto 
thee, on finding thee docile and assentaneous, the 
instruction thou needest on the signification of 
the words natural ctmuey if thy duty toward thy 
neighbour had been first instilled into thee.” 

Whereupon Master Silas did interpose, for the 
dinner-hour was drawing nigh. . 

" We can not do all at once,” quoth he. "Coming 
out of order, it might harm him. Malt before 
hops, the world over, or the beer muddies.” 

But Sir Thomas was not to be pricked out of 
his form even by so shrewd a pricker ; and, like 
unto one who heareth not, he continued to look 
most graciously on the homely vessel that stood 
ready to receive his wisdom. 

"Thy mind,” said he, "being nnpr^ared for 
higher cogitations, and the groundwork and 
religious duty not being well rammer-beaten and 
flinted, I do pass over this supererogatory point, 
and inform thee rather, that bucks and swans and 
herons have something in their very names 
announcing them of knightly appertenance. And 
(God forfend that evil do ensue there&omi) that 
a goose on the common, or a game-cock on the 
loft of cottager or villager, may be seized, bagged^ 

* On m naii appaan to Iw IntoiM to eapteai r§0^ 
fOfMsna 


and abducted, with fur less offence to the laws- 
In a buck there is something so galnly and so 
grand, he treadeth the earth with such ease and 
such agility, he abstaineth from all other animals 
with such punctUiousavoidance, one woiild imagine 
God created him when he created knighthood. In 
the swan there is such 'purity, coldness is 

there in the element he inhabiteth, such solitude 
of station, that verily he doth ii3iQmd me of the 
Virgin Queen herself. Of the heron I have less 
to say, not having him about me ; but I never 
heard his lordly croak without the conceit that it 
resembled a chancellor's or a primate’s. 

" I do perceive, William Shakspeare, tliy com 
punction and contrition.” « 

Shakspeare. I was thinking, may it please 
your worship, of the game-cock and the goose, 
having but sxnall notion of herons. This doctrine 
of abduction, please your worship, hath been 
alway inculcated by the soundest of our judges. 
Woul^ they had spoken on other points with the 
same cleamess. How many unfortunates might 
ihereby have been saved from e^ossing the 
Cordilleras ! * 

Sir Thomas. Ay, ay ' they have been fain to 
fly the country at last, thither or elsewhere. 

. . And then did Sir Thomas call unto him 
Master Silas, and say, 

. " Walk we into the bay-window. And thou 
mayest come, Ephraim.” 

And when we were there together, I, Master 
Siiai^ and his worship, did his worship say* unto 
the chapltdil, but oftener looking toward me, 

" 1 am not ashamed to avouch that it goeth 
against me to hang this young fellow, richly as 
the offence in its own tnature doth deserve it ; he 
talketh so reasonably ; not indeed so reasonably, 
but so like unto what a reasonable man may listen 
to and reflect on. There is so much too of com- 
passion for others in hard cases, and something 
so very near in semblance to innocence itself in 
that aiiy swing of lightheartedness about him. I 
can not fla my eyes (as one would say) on the 
shifting and sudden shade-and-shine, which 
oometh back to me, do what I wUl, and mazes me 
in a manner, and blinks me.” 

At this juncture 1 was ready to foil upon the 
ground before his worship, and clasp his knees 
for Willy's pardon. But he had so many points 
about him, that I feared to discompose 'em,^ and 
thus make bad worse. Beside which, Master 
Silas left me but scanty bpace for good resolutions, 
crying, 

" He may be committed to save time. (After- 
ward he may be sentenced to death, or he ihaj 
not.” 

Sir Thomas. ’Twere shame upon me were Ue 
not : ’twere i^jdication that I acted unadvisedly 
in the commitment. 

Sir Silas. The penalty of the law may be 

V PUrhapB a pnn was intended ; or possibly it might, la 
the age of Biiaabeth.have been a vulgar term for 
ilthBiii^ we find imtiioairf the eapmssimi in other booka 
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oottiniited^ if expedi^t^ on application to the 
fountain of mercy in London. 

Sir Thomas. Maybe, Silas, those shall 
standing round the fount of merqy who play in 
idleness and wantonness with its waters, and let 
them not flow widely, nor take their natural 
course. Dutiful gallants may encompass it, and 
it may linger among the flowers they throw into 
it, and never w^ch the parched lip on the way- 
«de. * • 

These are homely thoughts, thoughts from 
a-field, thoughts for the study and housekeeper’s 
room. But whenever I have given utterance 
unto them, as my heart hath often prompted me 
with beatings at the breast, my hearers seemed 
to bear toward me more true and kindly aflfection 
than my richest fancies and choicest phraseologies 
could purchase. 

’Twere convenient to bethink thee, should 
any other great man’s park have been robbed this 
season, no judge upon the bench will back my 
recommendation for mercy. And indeed how 
could I expect it '1 Things may soon be%rought 
to such a pass thast their lordships «hall scarcely 
find three haunches each upon the circuit. 

. . Well, sir !” quoth Master Silas, ** you have 
a right to go on in your own way. Make him 
oply give up the girl. 

Here Sir Thomas reddened with righteous in- i 
dignation, and answered, | 

I can not think it I such a stripling 1 poor, | 
pennihiss : it must be some one else.” 

And now Master Silas did redden in his tnm 
redxler than Sir Thomas, and first asked me, 

** What the devil do you stare at V 

And then asked his worship. 

Who should it be ii not the rogue V* and his 
lips turned as blue as a blue-bell. 

Then Sir Thomas left the window, and again 
took his chair, and having stood so long on his 
legs, groaned upon it to ease him. His worship 
scowled with all his might, and looked exceedingly 
wroth and vengeful at the culprit, and said unto 
him, 

Harkye, knave ! I have been conferring with 
xny learned clerk and chaplain in what manner I 
may, with the least severity, rid the county 
(which thou disgracest) of thee.” 

William Shakspeare raised up his eyes, modestly 
and fearfiiUy, and said slowly these few words, 
which, had they been a bettor and nobler man’s, 
would deserve to be written in letters of gold. 1, 
not having that art ndr substance, do therefore 
write them in my largest and roundest character, 
an^ do leave space about ’em, according to their 
rank and dignity : 

** Worshipful sir ! ^ 

** k WOltn IX THE BAR IB OVTBX AS OOOD AS A 
BALTBB tJNDHR IT, AND 8AVBS Tl^B GROAT.” 

“ Thou discoursest well,” said Sir Thomas, 
" hut others can discourse well likewise : thou 
Shalt avoid ; I am resolute.” 

Sibdkspeare. I supplicate your honour to 
impaH unto me, in your wisdom, the mode and 
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means whereby I may surcease to be disgraoeAil 
to the county. 

Sir Thomas. I am not bloody-minded. 

• thou shalt have the fkirest and fbUesi 
examination. Much hath been deposed against 
thee : something may come forth for thy advan* 
tage. I will not thy death : thou shalt not die. 

The laws have loopholes like oastlen^ both to 
shoot from and to let folks down. 

Sir Silas. That pointed ear would look the 
better for paring, and that high forehead can hold 
many letters. 

. . Whereupon did William, poor lad ! tnm deadly 
pale, but spake not. 

Sir Thomas then abated a whit of his severity, 
and said staidly ; 

Testimony doth appear plain and positiTO 
against thee; nevertheless am I minded and 
prompted to aid thee myself, in disclosing and 
unfolding what thou couldst not of thine own 
wits, in fiirtherance of thine own defence. 

** One witness is persuaded and assured of the 
evil spirit having been abroad, and the punt ap- 
peared unto him diversely from what it appear^ 
unto the other.” 

Shakspeare. If the evil spirit produced one 
appearance, he might have produced all, with 
deference to the graver judgment of your wor- 
ship. 

If what seemed was devil, what seemed 
buck might have been devil too ; nay, more easily, 
the horns being forthcoming. 

Thieves and reprobates do resemble him more 
nearly still ; and it would be hard if he could not 
make free with their bodies, when he has their 
souls already. 

Si* Thomas. But, then, those voices ! and thou 
thyself. Will dhakspeaxe ! 

Shakspeare. 0 might I kiss the hand of my 
deliverer, whose clear-sightedness throweth such 
manifest and plenary light upon my innocence 1 

Sir Thomas. How so 1 What light, in God’s 
name, .have I thrown upon it as yet 1 

Shakspeare. O those ^voices ! those faeries 
and spirits! whence came they? None can deal 
with ’em but the devil, the parson, and witches. 
And does not the devil oftentimes take the veiy 
form, features, and habiliments, of knights, and 
bishops, and other good men, to lead them into 
temptation and destroy them ? or to injure their 
good name, in failure of seduction ! 

He is sure of the wicked : he lets them go 
their ways out of hand. 

I think your worship once delivered some 
such observation, in more courtly guise, which I 
would not presume to ape. If it was not your 
worship, it was our glorious lady the queen, or 
the wise Master Walsingham, or the great Lord 
Cecil. I may have marred and broken it, as dots 
do a pancake, in the turning. 

Sir Thomas. Why ! ay, indeed, I had oooesloii 
once to remark as much. 

Shakspeare. So have I heard in many plaoee • 
although I wasnot present when Matthew Attmni 
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Ibught about it, for the honour of Kineton hun* 
dred. 

Sir Thoinaa, Fought about it ! 

Shakspeare. As your honour recollects. !!7ot 
but on other occasions he would have fought no 
lees bravely for the queen. 

Sir Thomas, We must get thee through, 
were it only for thy memory ; the most precious 
gift among the mentaj powers that Providence 
hath bestowed upon us. I had half forgotten the 
thing myself Thou mayest, in time, take thy 
satchel for London, and aid good old Master ' 
Holingshed. : 

We must clear thee, Will ! I am slow to sur> ! 
mise that there is blood upon thy hands I | 

. . His worship’s choler had all gone down again; 
and he sat as cool and comfortable as a man 
sitteth to be shaved. Then called he on Euseby 
Treen, and said, 

Busoby Treen I tell us whether thou ob- 1 
servedst anything unnoticed or unsaid by the last ' 
witness.” 

Treen. One thing only, sir ! When they had 
passed the water, an owlet hooted after them ; 
and methought, if they had any fear of God 
before their eyes, they would have turned back, : 
he cried so lustily. j 

Shakspeare. Sir, I can not forbear to take the j 
owlet out of your mouth. He knocks them all i 
on the head like so many mice. Likely story ! * 
One fellow hears him crv lustilv. the other doth , 
not hear him at all. ! 

Camahy. Not hear him ! A body might ' 
have heard him at Harford or Sherboume. 

Sir Thomas. Why didst not name him 1 Oanst 
not answer me 1 

Oamahy. He doubted whether punt were.punt, 

I doubted whether owlet were owle^, after Lucifer 
was away from the rolbcall. We say, ^ speak the 
truth and shame the devil;’ but shaming him is 
one thing, your honour, and facing him another I 
I have heard owlets, but never owlet like 
him. 

Shakspeare. The Lord’ be praised ! ‘ All, at 
last, a-running to my rescue. 

Owlet, indeed ! Your worship may have re- 
membered in an ancient book ; indeed what book | 
is so ancient that your worship doth not remember 
it 1 a book printed by Doctor Paustus. j 

Sir Thomas. Before he dealt with the devil i | 

Shakspeare. Not long before; it being the very i 
book that made the devil think it worth his while | 
to deal with him. i 

Sir Tftomaa. What chapter thereof wouldst i 
thou recall unto my recollection 1 

Shakspeare. That concerning owls, with the 
grim print afore it. 

Doctor Paustus, the wise doctor, who knew 
other than owls and owlets, knew the tempter in 
that form. Paustus was not your man for fancies 
and figments ; and he tells us that, to his certain 
knowledge, it was verily an owl’s fiuse that whis- 
pered eo much miaohief in the ear of our fiiet 
parent* 


One plainly sees it, qnoth Doctor Paustus, 
under that gravity which in human life we call 
dignity, but of which we read nothing in theGk>s- 
pel. We despise the hangman, we detest the 
hanged ; and yet, saith Duns Scotus, could we 
turn aside the heavy curtain, or stand high enough 
artiptoe to peep through its chinks and crevices, 
we should perhaps find these tw^ characters to 
stand justly among the most jimocent in the 
drama. He who blinketh the §yes of the poor 
wretch about to die doeth it out of mercy ; those 
who preceded him, bidding him in the garb of 
justice to shed the blood of his fellow-man, had 
less or none. So they hedge well their own 
grounds, what care they? For this do they catch 
at stakes and thorns, at quick and rotten 

. . Here Master Silas interrupted the discourse 
of the devil’s own doctor, delivered and printed by 
him before he was the devil’s, to which his wor- 
ship had listened very attentively and delightedly. 
But Master Silas could keep his temper no longer, 
and cried fiercely, Seditious sermonizer ! hold 
thy peahe, or thou shalt answer for ’t before con- 
vocation.” ^ 

Sir Thomas. Silas ! thou dost not approve 
then the doctrine of this Doctor Duns ? 

Sir Silas. Heretical Rabbi ! 

Shakspeare. If two of a trade can never 
yet surely two of a name may. 

Sir Silas. Who dares call me heretical ? who 
dares call me rabbi? who dares call me Scotus? 
Spider! spider! yea, thou hast one comer left: 
I espy thee ; and my broom shall reach thee 
yet. 

Shakspeare. 1 perceive that Master Silas doth 
verily believe I have been guilty of suborning the 
witnesses, at least the Iqgt, the best man (if anj' 

I difference) of the two. No, sir, no. If my family 
j and friendt have united their wits and money for 
this purpose, be the crime of perverted justice 
on their heads i They iqjure whom they intended 
to serve. Improvident men I (if the young may 
speak thus of the elderly) ; could they imagine 
to themselves that your worship was to be hood- 
winked and led astray ? 

Sir Tlwmas. No man shall ever dare to 
hoodwink me, to lead me astray, no, nor lead me 
anywise. Powerful defence ! Heyday ! Sit quiet. 
Master Treen! Euseby Treen! dost hear me? 
Clench thy fist again, sirrah ! and 1 clap thee 
in the stocks. Joseph Carnaby ! do not scratch 
thy breast nor thy pate before me. 

. . Now Joseph had net only done that in his 
wrath, hut had unbuckled his leathern garter, 
fit instrument for strife and blood, and 
venture would have smitten, had not the knight^ 
with magisterial authority, interposed. 

His worship' said unto him gravely, Joseph 
Carnaby I Joseph Carnaby ! hast thou never read 
the woi^s Pvii Up Ihy sword ? ” 

" Subornation I your worship ! ” cried Master 
Joe. " The fellow hath ne’er a shilling in leather 
or till, and many must go to suborn one like 
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*•1 do believe it of thee/' aaid Sir Thomas; 
^ bat patience^ man ! patience ! he rather tended 
toward exculpating thee. Ye have &r to walk 
for dinner; ye may depart.” 

They went accordingly. 

Then did Sir Thomas say, '' Those are hot men, 
Silas r' 

And Master Silas did reply unto him, " There 
are brands thdt^ould set fire to the bulrushes 
in the miU-peol^ I know these twain for quiet 
folks, having coursed with them over Wincott.” 

Sir Thomas then said unto William, ''It be< 
hoveth thee to stand clear of yon Joseph, unless 
when thou mayest call to thy aid the Matthew 
Atterend thou speakest of. He did then fight 
valiantly, eh V 

ShaJcspeare. His cause fought valiantly ; his 
fist but seconded it. He won ; proving the golden 
words to bo no property of our lady’s, although her 
highness hath never disclaimed them. 

Sir Thomas, What art thou saying ) 

Shdhpeare, So I heard fi'om a preacner at 
Oxford, who had preached at Easter in thePchapeb 
royal of Wqptminster. ^ 

Sir Th/hruie, Thou 1 why how could that hap- 
pen] Oxford 1 chapel-royal ! 

Shakspeare. And to whom I said (your wor- 
ship will forgive my forwardness), I have the 
honour, sir, to live within two measured miles 
of the very Sir Thomas Lucy who spake that ; 
and I vow I said it without any hope or belief 
that he would invite me, as he did, to dine with 
him thereupon. 

Sir Thomas, There be nigh upfin three miles 
betwixt this house and Stratford bridge-end. 

Shakspeare, I dropt a mile in my pride and 
exultation, God forgive |pe ! I would not conceal 
my fault. 

Sir Thomas, Wonderful ! that a preacher so 
learned as to preach before majesty in the chapel- 
royal, should not have caught thee tripping over 
a whole lawful mile, a good third of the distance 
betwoen my house and the cross roads. This is 
incomprehensible in a scholar. 

Shakspeare, God willed that he should be- 
oome my teacher, and, in the bowels of his 
mercy, hid my shame. 

Sir Thomas. How earnest thou into the con- 
verse of such eminent and ghostly men ] 

Shakspeare. How indeed ! Everything against 
me. . . 

. . He sighed and entered into a long discourse, 
which Master Silas would at sundry times have 
interrupted, but that Sir Thomas more than 
once frown^ upon him, even as he had frowned 
heretofore on young Will, who thus began and 
continued his narration : 

" Hearing the preacher preadb at St. Mary’s 
(fi»r being about my father’s business on Satur- 
day, and not choosing to b^ a-horseback on 
Sondays, albeit time-pressed, I footed it to Ox- 
Ibrd for my edification on the ^Lord’s day, 
leaving the sorrel with Master Hal Webster of 
the Tankard and Unicom) hearing him preach, 


as I was saying, before tfie University in St. Mary’s 
church, and hearing him use moreover the very 
words that Matthew fought about, I was impa- 
tient (God forgive me I) for the end and consum- 
mation, and I thought I never should hear those 
precious words that ease every man’s heart, *Now 
to conclude.’ However, come they did. I hur- 
ried out among the foremost, and thought the 
congratulations of the other doctors and dons 
would last tor ever. He walked sharply off, and 
few cared to keep his pace ; for they are lusty men 
mostly ; and spiteful bad women had breathed* in 
the faces of some among them, or the gowns had 
got between their legs. For my part, I was not 
to be balked: so, tripping on aside him, Hooked 
in his face askance. Whether he misgave, or 
how, he turned his eyes downward. No matter, 
have him 1 would. I licked my lips and smacked 
them loud arid smart, and, scarcely venturing to 
nod, I gave my head such a sort of motion as 
dace and roach give an angler’s quill when they 
begin to bite. And this fairly hooked him. 

" ' Young gentleman I ’ said he, ' where is your 
gown?' 

" ' Reverend sir ! ’ said I, ' I am unworthy to 
wear one.' 

" ' A proper youth, nevertheless, and mightily 
well spoken ! ’ he was pleased to say. 

" ' Your reverence hath given me heart, whicn 
failed me,’ was my reply. ' Ah, your reverence ! 
those words about the devil were spicy words; 
but, under favour, I do know the brook-side tliey 
sprang and flowered by. ’Tia just where it rujis 
into Avon ; ’tis called Hog-brook.’ 

" * Right I ' quoth he, putting his hand gently 
on my shoulder ; ' but if 1 had thought it needful 
to sa^^ so in my sermon, 1 should have affronted 
the seniors of •the University, since many claim 
them, and some peradventure would fain trans- 
pose them into higher places, and, giving up all 
right and title to them, would accept in lieu 
thereof the poor recompense of a mitre.’ 

" I wished (unworthy wish for a Sunday !) I had 
Matthew Atterend in the midst of them. He 
would have given them skTills mitre-fashioned, if 
mitres are cloven now as we see them on ancient 
monuments. Matt is your milliner for gentles, 
who think no more harm of purloining rich saws 
in a mitre, than lanebom boys do of embezzling 
hazel-nuts in a woollen cap. I did not venture to 

^ In that age there was prevalent a sort ol cholera, on 
which Fraoastoriua, half a century before, wrote a Latin 
poem, employing the graceful nympliH of Homer and 
Hesiod, somewhat disguised, in the drudgery of pounding 
certain barks and minerals. An article in the Impeach- 
ment of Cardinal Wolsey, accuses him of breathing in the 
king's face, knowing that he was affected with this cholera. 
It was a great assistant to the Hefurmation, by removing 
some of the most vigorous champions that opposed it. In 
the Holy College it was followed by the tweating iicknett* 
which thinned it very sorely ; and several even of God's 
vicegerents were laid under tribulation by it. Amoug the 
chambers of the Vatican it hung for ages, and it crowned 
the labours of Pope Leo XIL, (ff blessed memory, with a 
down somewhat uneasy. 
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expound or suggeit my tl:^(jfogbti^ but feeUng my 
choler rise bigW and higW> I orayed permfirion 
to tnake my obeisance and depart. 

Where dost thou lodge, young mant* Hud 
the preacher. * 

the public/ said 1, 'where my Ikther 
customarily lodgeth. There too is a mitre of the 
old fashion, swinging on the sign-poet in the 
middle of the street/ * 

^ Kespcctable tavern enough ! ’ quoth the rere- 
rend doctor ; ' and worthy men do turn in there, 
even quality : Master Davenant, Master Powel, 
Master Whorwood, aged and grave men. But 
taverns are Satan’s chapels, and are always well 
attended on the Lord’s day, to twit him. Hast 
thou no friend in such a city as Oxford 1 ’ 

** * Only the landlady of the Mitre,’ said L 
“ ' A comely woman,’ quoth he, ‘ but too young 
for business by half. Stay thou with me to-day, 
and fare frugally, but s^ely. What may thy 
name be, and where is thy abode 1 * 

" ' William Shakspeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
at your service, sir.’ 

' And welcome,* said he ; ' thy father ere now 
hath bought our college wool. A truly good man 
we ever found him ; and I doubt not he hath educated 
his son to follow him in his paths. There is in 
the blood of man, as in the blood of animals, that 
which giveth the temper and disposition. These 
require nurture and culture. But what nurture 
will turn flint-stones into garden mould 1 or what 
culture rear cabbages in the quarries of Hedington 
Hill ? To be well born is the greatest of all God’s 
primary blessings, young man, and there are many 
well born among the poor and needy. Thou art 
not of the indigent and destitute, who have great 
temptations ; thou art not of the wealthy and 
affluent, who have greater still. God hath placed 
thee, William Shakspeare, in that pleasant island, 
on one side whereof are the syrens, on the other 
the harpies, but inhabiting the coasts on the wider 
continent, and unable to make their talons felt 
or their voices heard by thee. Unite with me 
in prayer and thanksgiving for the blessing thus 
vouchsafed. We must'^not close the heart when 
the finger of God would touch it. Enough, if 
thou sayest only, My bouL, prawB thou the 
Lord!'" 

Sir Thomas said ** Amen! ” Master Silas was 
mute for t>he moment, but then quoth he. " 1 i*e,n 
say amen too, in the proper place.” 

The knight of Oharlocote, who appeared to 
have been much taken with this conversation, 
then interrogated Willy : 

“ What farther might have been thy disoourse 
with the doctor? or -did he discourse at all at 
trencher-time ? Thou must have been very much 
abashed to sit down at table with one who weareih 
a pure lamb-skin across his shoulder, and more- 
over a pink hood." 

Shaispeare. Faith ! was I, your honour ! and 
could neither utter nor gulp. 

Sir Thomas. These are good signa. Thou 
hast not lost all grace. 


Shahtpeain. Withthesnmiagttiiisatof Doo^ 
Qhukm. • 

Sir Thomas. And was it Dr. Glastoiii 

Shakspeare. Said 1 not sot 

Sir Thomas. The leainadst derk in Ohrisl» 
dom f a very Friar BaoonI The pope offlgrsd ft 
hundred marks in Latin to who should evisosorale 
or evirate him (poisons veiy potent, whereat the 
I talians are han^) ; so apostolic ooid desperate a 
doctor is Doctor Oiaston ! so aeuter in quid- 
dities, and BO resolute in his bearing ! He knows 
the dark arts, but stands aloof hrom them. 
Prythee, what were his words unto thee] 

Shakspeare. Manna, sir. Manual pure hrom 
the desert ! 

Sir Thomas. Ay, but what spake hel for most 
sermons are that, and likewise many conversations 
after dinner. 

Shakspeare. He spake of the various races 
and qualities of men, as before stated ; but chiefly 
on the elect and reprobate, and how to distinguish 
and know them. 

Sir Thomas. Did he go so far ] 

Shakspeare. He told me, that by such discus- 
sion he should say enough to keep me constantly 
out of evil company. 

Sir Thomas. See there ! see there ! and yet 
thou art come before me ! Can nothing warn 
thee] 

Shakspeare. 1 dare not dissemble, nor feign, 
nor hold aught back, although it be to my con- 
fusion. As well may I speak at once the whole 
truth ; for your worship could find it out if 
I abstained. 

Sir Thomas. Ay, that I should indeed, and 
shortly. But, come now, I am sated of thy follies 
and roguish tricks, and yearn after the sound 
doctrine of that pious man. What expounded the 
g^ve Glaston upon signs and tokens whereby ye 
shall be known 1 

Shakspeare. Wonderful things J things beyond 
belief 1 ' There be certain men,’ quoth he . . . 

Sir Thomas. He began well. This promises. 
But why cauBt not thou go on ? 

ShaJipeare. * There be certain men, who, nib- 
bing one comer of the eye, do see a peacock’s 
feather at the other, and even fire. We know, 
William, what that fire is, and whence it cometh. 
Those wicked men, Willisin, all have their marks 
upon them, be it only a corn, or a wart, or a mole» 
or a hairy ear, or a toe-nail turned inward. Suffi- 
cient, and more than sufficient ! He knoweth his 
own by less tokens. There is not one of them 
that doth not sweat at some secret sin committed, 
or some inclination toward it unsnaffled. 

' Certain men are there likewise who venerate 
BO little the glorious works of the Creator, that 
I myself have known them to sneeze at the sun f 
Sometimes it was against their will, and they 
would gladly hafb checked it had they been able ; 
but they were forced to show what they are. la 
our carnal state we say, Whal is one agasmat 
numbers f In another, we shall truly ssy, Wkah 
are numbers agamst one f * 
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. . Sir Thomas did ^aoulat^ Amen I Amen 
And then hie lips mored ^silently, piously, and 
quickly ; and then said he, audibly and loudly, 

And indke ub at Iasi true Israelites ! 

Alter which he turned to young Willy, and said 
anxiously, 

" Hast thou more, lad I give us it while the 
Ijord strengtheneth. 

"Sir,” answSkqd Willy, "although I thought it 
no trouble oh gSy return to the MUre to write 
down every word I could remember, and although 
few did then escape me, yet at this present I can 
bring io mind but scanty sentences, and those so 
stray and out of order that they would only prove 
my incapacity for sterling wisdom, and my incon 
tinence of spiritual treasure.” 

Sir Tlwmas. Even that sentence hath a 
twang of the doctor in it. Nothing is so sweet 
as humility. The mountains may descend, but 
the valleys can not rise. Every man should know 
himself. Come, repeat what thou canst. I would 
fain have fbree or four more heads. 

Shcdcspeare. I know not whether I Can give 
your worship more than one other. , Let mo try. 
It was w^en Doctor Glaston was discoursing on 
the protection the wise and powerful should afford 
to the ignorant and weak : 

' In the earlier ages of mankind, your Greek 
and Latin authors inform you, there went forth 
sundry worthies, men of might, to deliver, not 
wandering damsels, albeit for those likewise they 
had stowage, but low-conditioned men, who fell 
under the displeasure of the higher, and groaned 
in thraldom and captivity. An(h these mighty 
ones were believed to have done such services to 
poor humanity, that their memory grew greater 
than they, as shadows ^o than substances at day- 
fall. And the sons and grandsons of the deliver^ 
»did laud and magnify those glorious names; and 
some in gratitude, and some in tribulation, did 
ascend the hills, which appeared unto them as 
altars bestrown with dowers and herbage for 
heaven's acceptance. And many did go &r into 
the quiet groves, under lofty trees, looking for 
whatever was mightiest and most protecting. 
And in such places did they cry aloud unto the 
mighty, who had left them, Return! return! 
help us / help vs ! be blessed ! for ever blessed ! 

* Vain men ! but, had they stayed there, not 
evil. Out of gratitude, purest gratitude, rose 
idolatry. For the devil sees the fairest, and soils 
it 

* In those our days,* methinks, whatever other 
sins we may fall into, such idolatry is the legist 
dangerous. For, neither on the one side is there 
much disposition for gratitude, nor on the other 
much zeal to deliver the innocent and oppressed. 
Even this deliverance, although a merit, and a 
high one. is not the highest Forgiveness is be- 
yond it Forgive, or ye shalt not be forgiven. 
This ye may do every day ; for, if ye find not 
ofibnoes, ye feign them ; and surely ye may remove 
youv own work, if ye may remove another's. To 
rescue requires more thought and wariness : learn 


then the easier lesson first Afterward, when ye 
rescue any from another’s violence, or from his 
own (which oftentimes is more dangerous, as the 
enemies are within not only the penetrals of his 
hduse but of his heart), bind up his wounds before 
ye send him on his way. Should ye at any time 
overtake the erring, and resolve to deliver him 
up, I will tell you whither to conduct him. Con- 
duct him to his Lord and Master, whose house- 
hold he hath left. It is better to consign him to 
Christ his Saviour than to man his murderer : it 
is better to bid him live than to bid him die. The 
one word our Teacher and Preserver said, the 
other our enemy and destroyer. Bring him back 
again, the stray, the lost one ! bring him back, 
not with clubs and cudgels, not with halberts and 
halters, but generously and gently, and with the 
linking of the arm. In this posture shall God 
above smile upon ye : -in this posture of yours 
he shall rec&gnlse again his beloved Bon upon 
earth. Do ye likewise, and depart in peace.’ 

. . William had ended, and there was silence in 
the hall for some time after, when Sir Thomas 
said, 

" He spake unto somewhat mean persons, who 
may do it without disparagement. I look for 
authority, I look for doctrine, and find none yet. 
If ho could not have drawn us out a thread or two 
from the coat of an apostle, he might have given 
us a smack of Augustin, or a sprig of Basil. Our 
older sermons are headier than these. Master Si las ! 
our new beer is the sweeter and clammier, and 
wants more spice. The doctor hath seasoned his 
with pretty wit enough (to do him justice), which 
in a sermon is never out of place ; for if there be 
the bane, there likewise is the antidote. 

}Vhat dost thou think about it. Master 
Silas r • 

Sir SUas, 1 would not give ten farthings for 
ten folios of such sermons. 

Shakspeare. These words. Master Silas, will 
oftener be quoted than any others of thine ; but 
rarely (do I suspect) as applicable to Doctor 
Glastbn. I must stick unto his gown. I must 
declare that, to my poor*knowledge, many have 
been raised to the bench of bishops for less wia- 
dom, and worse, than is contained in the few sen- 
tences I have been commanded by authority to 
recite. No disparagement to anybody i I know. 
Master Silas, and multitudes bear witness 
that thou above most art a dead hand at a 
sermon. 

Sir SUas, Touch my sermons, wilt dare 1 

Shakspeare, Nay, Master Silas, be not anglired: 
it is courage enough to hear them. 

Sir Thomas, Now, Silas, hold thy peace and 
rest contented. He hath excused himself unto 
thee, throwing in a compliment far above his 
station, and not unworthy of Rome or Florence. 

I did not think him so ready. Our Warwickshire 
lads are fitter for football than courtesies ; and, 
sooth to say, not only the inferior. 

. . His worship turned from Master Silas toward 
William, and said, " Brave Willy, thou hast given 
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os our bitters : we are ready now for anything 
i^d. What hast left V 

Shdh^eare, Little or nothing, sir. 

8ir ThcymoB. Well, give us that little or 

nothing. • 

. . Wiltiam Shakspoare was obedient to the com- 
mands of Sir Thomas, who had spoken thus kindly 
unto him, and had deigned to cast at him from 
his 'Mordly dish" (as the Psalmist hath it) a 
fragment of facetiousneds. 

Shakspeore. Alas, sir ! may I repeat it with- 
out offence, it not being doctrine but admonition, 
and meant for me only 1 

Sir Thomas, Speak it the rather for that. 

. . Then did William give utterance to the words 
of the preacher, not indeed in his sermon at St. 
Mary's, but after dinner: 

* Lust seizeth us in youth, ambition in mid< 
life, avarice in old age ; hut vanity and pride are 
the besetting sins that drive the angels from our 
cradle, pamper us with luscious and moat un- 
wholesome food, ride our first stick with us, mount 
our first horse with us, wake with us in the morn- 
ing, dream with us in the night, and never at any 
time abandon us. In this world, beginning with 
pride and vanity, we are deUverod over from tor- 
mentor to tormentor, until the worst tormen- 
tor of all taketh absolute possession of us for 
ever, seizing us at the mouth of the grave, en- 
chaining us in his own dark dungeon, standing 
at the door, and laughing at our ches. But the 
Lord, out of his infinite mercy, hath placed in the 
hand of every man the helm to steer his course 
by, pointing it out with his finger, and giving 
him strength as well as knowledge to pursue 
It. 

* William ! William ! there is in the moral 
straits a current from right to ^prong, bdt no 
reflux from wrong to right ; for which destination 
we must hoist our sails aloft and ply our oars in- 
cessantly, or night and the tempest will overtake 
us, and we shall shriek out in vain from the bil- 
lows, and irrecoverably sink.’ 

" Amen !’’ cried Sir Thomas most devoutly, 
sustaining his voice long and loud. 

" Open that casement, good Silas ! the day is 
sultry for the season of the year ; it approacheth 
unto noontide. The room is close, and those 
blue flies do make a strange hubbub." 

Shakspeare. In troth do they, sir ; they come 
from the kitchen, and do savour woundily of roast 
goose ! And, methinks . . 

Sir Thomas. What bethinkest thou ? 

ShcLkopeare, The fancy of a moment, a light 
and vain one. 

Sir Thomas. Thou relievest me ; speak iti 

Shakspeare. How could the creatures oast 
their coarse rank odour thus far? even into your 
presence I A noble and spacious hall ! Charle- 
cote, in my mind, beats Warwick Castle, and chal- 
lenges Kenilworth. 

^r Thomas. The hall is well enough : I must 
aay it is a noble hall, a hall for a queen to sit down 
Ul And I stuffed an arm-ehidr with horse-hair 


on purpose, feathers overit, swan-dou^ over them 
again, and covered it vith scarlet cloth of Bruges^ 
five crowns the short ell. But her highness came 
not hither ; she was taken short ; she had a tongue 
in her ear. 

Shakspeare. Where all is spring, all is buss 
and murmur. 

Sir Tlrnnas. Quaint, and solid as the best 
yew-hedge ! I marvel at thee, ^knight might 
have spoken it under favour, uhef stopped her 
at Warwick . . to see what? Wo old towers 
that don’t match.* Oharlecote Hall, I could 
have told her sweet highness, was built by those 
Lucies who came over with Julius Oaasar and 
William the Conqueror, with cross and scallop- 
shell on breast and beaver. 

But, honest Willy ! . . 

. . Such were the very words ; I wrote them down 
with two signs in the margent ; one a mark of 
admiration, as thus (!), the other of interroga- 
tion (so we call it) as thus (?) 

** But, honest Willy, I would fain hear more,” 
quoth he, about the learned Doctor Glaston. 
He seemeth to be a man after God’s own heart." 

ShakspearL Ay is ho! Never (foth he sit 
down to dinner but he readeth first a chapter 
of the Revelations; and if he tasteth a pound 
of butter at Carfax, he saith a grace long enough 
to bring an appetite for a baked bull’sf . . . zle. 
If this be not after God's own heart, I know 
not what is. 

Sir Thomas. I would fain confer with him, 
but that Oxford lieth afar off; a matter of thirty 
miles, I hear. I might indeed write unto him : 
but our Warwickshire pens are mighty broad- 
nibbed ; and there is a something in this plaguy 
ink of ours sadly ropy. 

I fear there is ! " qudeh Willy. 

“ And I should sconi," continued his worship,, 

to write otherwise than in a fine Italian charac- 
ter, to the master of a college near in dignity to 
knighthood." 

Shakspeare. Worshipful sir ! is there no other 
way of communicating but by person, or writing, 
or messages ? 

Sir Thomas. I will consider and devise. At 
present I can think of none so satisfactory. 

, . And now did the great clock over the gateway 
strike. And Bill Shakspeare did move his lips, 
even as 9ir Thomas had moved his erewhile in 
ejaculating. And when he had wagged them 
twice or thrice after the twelve strokes of the 


* Sir Thomas seems to have been jealous of these ^wo 
tovirers, certainly the finest in England. If Warwick 
Castle could borrow the windows from Kenilworth, it 
would be complete. 

t Another untou^rd blot I but leaving no doubt of the 
word. The only doubt is, whether he meant the muisle 
<if the animal itselff. or one of those leathern muaslss 
which are often employed to coerce the violence of 
animats. In besieged cities men have been reduced to 
such extremltlee. But the muzzlit in this place, would 
more properly be called the blinker, which is often pfnt 
upon bulls in pastures when they are vleious. 
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clock were oreri again he ^aonlated with T<^ee 
alsOf saying, 

" Mercy upon us \ how the day wears f Twelve 
strokes! Might I retire, please your worship, 
into the chapel for about three quarters of an 
hour, and pe^orxn the service* as ordained ? ** 
Before Sir Thomas could give him leave or 
answer, did Sir Silas cry aloud, 

" He would 'jtoloin the chalice, worth forty- 
eight shillings, ^d melt it down in the twink- 
ling of on eye, he is so crafty.** 

Bat the knight was more reasonable, and said 
reprovingly, 

** There now, Silas ! thou talkest widely, and 
verily in malice, if there be any in thee.** 

^ Try him,*' answered Master Silas ; " I don't 
kneel where he does. Could he have but his 
widced will of me he would chop my legs off, as 
he did the poor buck's." 

Sir Thcmoi. No, no, no; he hath neither 
guUe nor revenge in him. We may let him 
have his way, now that he hath taken the right 
one. • 

Sir Popery ! sheer popery ! strong as 

hartshonf! Your papists keep these outlandish 
hours for their masses and miitnmery. Surely we 
might let God alone at twelve o’clock ! Have we 
no bowels ? 

Shakspearel Gracious sir ’ 1 do not urge it ; 
and the time is now past by some minutes. 

Sir Thomm. Art thou popishly inclined, 
William j 

Shakspeare. Sir, I am not popishly inclined : 

I am not inclined to pay tribute oj^coin or under- 
standing to those who rush forward with a pistol 
at my breast, crying, * Stand, or you are a dead 
man.' I have but one ^uide in faith, a powerful, 
an almighty one. He will not suffer to waste 
away and vanish the faith for which he died. He 
hath chosen in all countries pure hearts for its 
depositaries ; and I would rather take it from a 
friend and neighbour, intelligent and righteous, 
and rejecting lucre, than from some foreigner edu- 
cated in the pride of cities or in the moroseness of 
monasteries, who sells me what Christ gave me, 
his own flesh and blood. 

I can repeat by heart what I read above 
a year agone, albeit I can not biing to mind the 
title of the book in which I read it. These are 
the words. I 

' The most venal and sordid of all the super- 
stitions that have swept and darkened our globe, 
may indeed, like African locusts, have consumed 
the green com in veiy extensive regions, and may 
return periodically to consume it ; but the strong 
unwearied labourer who sowed it, hath alway sown 
it in other places less exposed to such devouring 
pestilences. Those cunning m^n who formed to 

• 

^ L«i not this countenance the opinion that Shakspeare 
waa a Uoman Catholic. His contempt of priests may have 
originated from the unfairness of Silas. Friars he treats 
kindly, perhaps in return for somewhat less serrloes than 
Friar Lawrence's to Romeo. 


themsdves the gorgeous plan of universal do- 
minion, were aware that they had a better chance 
of establishing it than brute ignorance or brute 
force could supply, and that soldiers and their 
paymasters were subject to other and powerfuller 
fears than the transitoxyones of war and invasion. 
What they found in heaven they seized ; what 
they wanted they forged. 

' And so long as there is vice and ignorance 
in the world, so long as fear is a passion, their 
dominion will prevail ; but their dominion is not, 
and never shall be, universal. Can we wonder 
that it is so general 1 can we wonder that any- 
thing^ tjj| wanting to give it authority and effect, 
when eviwy learned, every prudent, every power- 
ful, every ambitious man in Europe, for above a 
thousand years, united in the league to consoli- 
date iti ' 

' The old dealers in the shambles, where 
Christ’s body Is exposed for sale, in convenient 
marketable slices, have not covered with blood 
and filth the whole pavement Beautiful usages 
are remaining still, kindly affections, radiant 
hopes, and ardent aspirations I 

^ It is a comfortable thing to reflect, as they 
do, and as we may do nnblamably, that we are 
uplifting to our Guide and Maker the same in- 
cense of the heart, and arc uttering the very words, 
which our dearest frieiuls in all quarters of the 
earthy nay in heaven itself, are offering to the 
throne of grace at the same moment. 

* Thus are we together through the immen- 
sity of space. What are these bodies 1 Do they 
unite us ? No ; they keep us apart and asunder 
even while we touch. Realms and oceans, worlds 
and ages, open before two spirits bent on heaven. 
What a choir surrounds us when we resolve 
to live unite()ly and harmoniously in Christian 
faith!' 

Sir Tkomaa. Now, Silas, what sayest thou 1 

Sir Silas. Ignorant fool ! 

Shakspeare, Ignorant fools are bearable. 
Master Silas I your wise ones are the worst. 

Sir^Thoinas. Prythee no bandying of logger- 
heads. • 

Shakspeare. 

Or else what mortal man shall say 
Whose shins may euffer in the fray. 

Sir Thomas. Thou reasonest aptly and timest 
well. And surely being now in so rational and 
religious a frame of mind, thou cooldst recall to 
memory a section or head or two of the sermon 
holden at St. Mary’s. It would do thee and ua 
as much good as ^ Lighten our darkness,* or * For- 
asmuch as it hath pleased ; * and somewhat leas 
than three quarters of an hour (may-be leas than 
one quarter) sufficeth. 

Sir Silas. Or he hangs without me. I am 
for dinner in half the time. 

Sir Tliomm. Silas.' Silas! he hangeth not 
with thee or without thee. 

Sir SUas. Hethinketh himself a clever fellow; 
bnt he Qook ye) is the cleverest that gets off. 
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'' I hold quite the contrai^/’ quoth Will Shaks- 
peare, winking at Master SUas, from the comfort 
and encouragement he had just receired tonddng 
the hanging. ^ 

And Miister Silas had his answer ready, and 
ahowed that he was more than a match for poor 
Willy in wit and poetry. 

He answered thus : 

**If winks are wit* 

Who wanteth Itr 

Thou badst other bolts to kill bucks withal. In 
wit, sirrah thou art a mere child." 

Shakspeare. Little dogs are jealous of children, 
great ones fondle them. 

Sir Thomm. An that were written in the 
Apocrypha, in the veiy teeth of Bel and the 
Dragon, it could not be truer. I have witnessed 
it with my own eyes, over and over, 

Sir Silas, He will take this for wit, Ukewise, 
now the arms of Lucy do seal it. 

Sir Tlumiaa. Silas, they may stamp wit, they 
may further wit, they may send wit into good 
company, but not mako it. 

Shakspeare, Behold my wall of defence 1 
Sir Silas. An thou art for walls, I have one 
for thee from Oxford, pithy and apposite, sound 
and solid, and trimmed up becomingly, as a collar 
of brawn with a crown of rosemary, or a boar’s 
head with a lemon in the mouth. 

Shakspexire. Egad, Master Silas ! those are 
your walls for lads to climb over, an they were 
higher than Babel’s. 

Sir Sil(Ti8. Have at thee ! 

Thou art a wall 
To make the ball 

Rebound from. 

Thou hast a back 
For beadle’s oraok 

To sound from, to sound from. 

The foolishest dolts are the ground-plot of the 
most wit, as the idlest rogues are of thp most 
industry. Even thou hast brought wit down from 
Oxford. And before a t hief is hanged parliament 
must make laws, attorneys must engross them, 
.printers stamp aud publish them, hawkers cry 
them, judges expound them, juries weigh and 
measure them with ofrences, then executioners 
carry them into effect. The farmer hath already 
sown the hemp, the ropemaker hath twisted it; 
sawyers saw the timber, carpenters tack together 
the shell, grave-diggers delve the earth. And all 
this truly for fellows like unto thee 1 
SAakspeare. Whom a Ood came down frx>m 
heaven to save ! 

Sir Thomm, Silas 1 he bangetb not. Wil- 
liam ! I must have the heads of the sermon, six 
or seven pf ’em : thou hast whetted my appetite 
keenly. How ! dost duck thy pate into thy hatl 
lUky, nay, that is proper and becoming at church ; 
we need not such solemnity. Bepeat unto us the 
setting forth at Saint Mary's. 

wWhereupondid William Shakspeare entreat of | 


Master Silas that he would help him in his ghostly 
endeavours, by repeating what he called the pre* 
liminaiy prayer; which prayer I find nowhere in 
our ritual, and do suppose it to be one of thoie 
Latin supplications used in our learned univex^ 
ties, now or erewhile. 

1 am afeara it Hath not the approbation of the 
strictly orthodox, for inlsmuch ^Master Silas il 
such entreaty did close his teej^ against it, and 
with teeth thus closed did say,^ Aihanasius-wiieb 
** Go and be damned !” 

Bill was not disheartened, but said he h<^ed 
better, and began thus : 

** 'My brethren !’ said the preacher, ' or rather 
let me call you my children, such is my age con- 
fronted with yours, for the most part, my chU* 
dren then, and my brethren, (for here are both,) 
believe me, killing is forbidden.’ ” 

Sir Thomas. This, not being delivered unto 
us from the pulpit by the preacher himself, we 
I may look into. Sensible man ! shrewd reasoner ! 
I what a. stroke against deer-stealers ! how frill of 
truth aud nith. Excellent discourse ! 
Shcbkspaars. ' The last part was the bQst 
Sir Thomm, I always find it so. The softest 
of the cheesecake is left in the platter when the 
crust Is eaten. He kept the best bit for the lasl^ 
then 1 He pushed it under the salt, eh 1 He told 
thee . . 

Shakqaeare. Exactly so. 

Sir Tiumas, What was it 1 
Shakspeare, ' To shall not kill.’ 

Sir Thomm. How ! did he run in a cirole 
like a harel< One of his mettle should break 
cover and off across the country, like a fox or 
hart 

Shakspeare, ' And ye^ ye kill time when ye 
j can, and are uneasy when ye can not.’ 

I . . Whereupon did Sir Thomas say aside unto 
1 himself, but within my hearing, 

" Faith and troth ! he must have had a head 
in at the window here one day or other:’* . 
Shakspeare. ' This sin cryeth unto the Lord.* 
Sir Tlwmas. He was wrong there. It is not 
one of those that cry : mortal sins cry. Sure^f 
he could not have ^en into such an error I it 
must be thine : thou misunderstoodest him, 
Shakspeare. Mayhap, sir I A great heaviness 
came over me: I was oppressed in spirit, and 
did feel as one awakening from a dream. 

Sir Thomas, Godlier men than thou art do 
often feel the right hand of the Lord upon thdr 
heads in like manner. l£ followej^h nontritioii, 
and preoedeth conversion. Continue. 

Shakspeare, 'My brethren and childrSi,* 
said the teacher, ' whenever ye want to kill time 
call God to the q]iase, and bid the angels blow the 
horn ; and thus ye are sure to kill time to your 
heart’s cohtent. ^nd ye may feast another day, 
and another after that . .’ 

. . Then said Master Silas unto me, concernedly, 
" This is the mischief-fiillest of all the devll’a 
imps, to talk in such wise at a quarter paas 
twelve !” 
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But William vent atodglit on» not hearing Latin words, I fear me I should be at iiault in such 
him, attempt. 

***Vpoii what ye shall in such pursuit have Sir Thomas. Pear not; we can help thee out 
brought home with you. Whereas, if ye go alon^ between us, were there a dozen, or a score, 
or two or three together, nay, even if ye go in Shakapeare. Bating those latinities,! do verily • 
thick and gallant company, and yet provide not think I could tie up again most of the points in 
that these be with ye, mj word for it, and a power- his doublet. 

fhUer' word thim mine, ye shall return to your Sir Thomas. At him then ! What was his 
•upper tired^ai^ jaded, and rest little when ye bearing? 

want to rest mobt.’” Shahapecvre. In dividing his matter, he spooned 

'' Hast no other head of the Doctor's T quoth out and apportioned the commons in his discourse. 
Sir Thomas. as best suited the quality, capacity, and constitu- 

** Verily none,** replied Willy, ** of the mom- Hon of his hearers. To those in priests* orders 
iiig*B discourse, saving the last words of it, which, he delivered a sort of catechism, 
with God*s help, I shall always remember.’* Sir Silas. He catechise grown men I He 

" Give us them, give us them,** said Sir Tho- catechise men in priests* orders ! being no bishop, 
mas. ''He wants doctrine ; hp wants authority ; nor bishop*s ordinary 1 

his are grains of millet ,* grains for unfledged Shakspeart. He did so ; it may be at his 

doves: but they are sound, except the crying, peril. 

Deliver unto us the last words ; for the last of Sir Thomas. And what else ? for catechisms 
the preacher, as of the hanged, are usually the are baby’s pap. 

best.** Shahapeare. He did not catechise, but he 

Then did William repeat the concluding words admonished, the richer gentlemen with gold tas- 
of the discourse, being these : ‘ sels for their top-knots. 

" ' As years are running past us, let us throw Sir Silas. I thought as much. It was no 
something on them which they can not shake ofi* better in my time. Admonitions fell gently upon 
in the dust and hurry of the world, but must carry those gold tassels ; and they ripened degrees as 
with them to that great year of all, whereunto the glass and sunshine ripen cucumbers. We priests, 
lesser of this mortal life do tend and are sub- forsooth, are catechised ! The worst question to 
servient.’ ” any gold tasseller is, ' How do you do f Old 

Sir Thomas, after a pause, and after having bent Alma Mater coaxes and would be coaxed. But 
his knee under the table, as though there had let her look sharp, or spectacles may be thrust 
been the church-cushion, said unto us, upon her nose that shall make her eyes water. 

"Here he spake through a gflass, darkly, as Aristotle could make out no royal-road to wisdom; 
blessed Paul hath it.” but this old woman of ours will show you one, an 

Then turning towards Willy, you tip her. 

" And nothing mortf ?” Tflley valley ! * catechise priests, indeed ! 

" Nothing but tho glory,” quoth Willy ; “ at Sir Thomas. Perad venture he did it die- 
which there is always such a clatter of feet upon creetly. Let us examine and judge him. Repeat 
the floor, and creaking of benches, and rust^g thou what he said unto them, 
of gowns, and bustle of bonnets, and justle of Shak&peare. ' Many,’ said he, ' arc ingenuous, 
cushions, and dust of mats, and treading of toes, many are devout, some timidly, some strenuously, 
and punching of elbows from the spitefrller, that but nearly all flinch, and rear, and kick, at the 
one wishes to be fairly out of It, after the scramble slightest touch, of least inquisitive suspicion of an 
for the peace of God is at an end . unsound part in their doctrine. And yet, my 

Sir Thomas threw himself back upon his arm- brethren, we ought rather to flinch and feel sore 
chair, and exclaimed in wonderment, " How !*' at our own searching touch, our own serious in- 
Shakapeare. . . And in the midst of the ser- quisition into ourselves. Let us preachers, who 
vice again, were it possible. For nothing is pain- are sufficiently liberal in bestowing our advice 
fbller than to have the pail shaken off the head upon others, inquire of ourselves whether the 
when it is brim-frill of the waters of life, and we exercise of spiritual authority may not be some- 
are walking staidly upder it. times too pleasant, tickling our breasts with a 

Sir Thomas. Had the learned Doctor preached plume from Satan’s wing, and turning our heads 
qgain in the evening, pursuing the thread of his with that inebriating poison which he hath been 
discourse, he might peradventnre have made up seen to instill into the veiy chalice of our salva- 
the deficiencies I find in him. tion. Let us ask ourselves in the closet^ whether, 

Shakapeare, He had not thah opportunity. after we have humbled ourselves before God in 
Sir Thomas. The more’s the pity. our prayers, we never rise beyond the due standard 

Shakepeare. The evenings a^onition, de- in the pulpit ; whether our zeal for the truth be 
livered ^ him unto the household . . never over-heated by internal fires less holy ; 

Sir Thomas. What I and did he indeed diow whether we never grow stiffly and sternly perti- 

wind enough for that ? Pry thee out with it, if^ 

thou didst put it into thy tablets. e Ttoejf wUUp was the favourite adjuration of Jamee 

Shakapea/re. Ahmk, sir! there weve so many theBooend. it appears in the comedies of Shakepeare. 
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nacious, at the very time when we are reproving God liath laid the incumbrances of wealthy ^ tha 
the obstinacy of others ; and whether we have not sweets whereof bring teazing and poisonous things 
frequently so acted as if we believed that oppo- about you, not easily sent away. What now avs 
sition were to be relaxed and borne away by seif- your pretensions under sacks of money 1 or your 
BufficienGy and intolerance. Believe me, the wisest enjoyments under the shade of genealogical trees? 
of us have our catechism to learn ; and thesc> my Are they rational 1 Are they real ? Do they 
dear friends, are not the only questions contained exist at ^1 '! Strange inconsistency ! to be proud 
in it. No Christian can h^te ; no Christian can of having as much gold and silver laid upon you as 
malign : nevertheless, do wo not often both hate a mule hath, and yet to carry it^ssccomposedly f 
and malign those unhappy men who are insensible The mule is not answerable for the conveymee 
to God’s mercies? And I fear this unchristian and discharge of his burden : you are, Stranger 
spirit swells darkly, with all Its venom, in the infatuation still ! to be prouder of an excellent 
marble of our hearts, not because our brother is thing done by another than by yourselves, aup- 
insensible to these mercies, but because he is posing any excellent thing to have actually be^ 
insensible to our faculty of persuasion, turning a done ; and, after all, to be more elated on his 
deaf ear unto our claim upon his obedience, or a cruelties than his kindnesses, by the blood he hath 
blind or sleepy eye upon the fountain of light, spilt than by the benefits he hath conferred ; and 
whereof we deem ourselves the sacred reservoirs, to acknowledge less obligation to a well-informed 
There is one more question at which ye will and well-intentioned progenitor than to a lawless 
tremble when ye ask it in the recesses of your and ferocious barbarian. Would stocks and stumps, 
souls: 1 do tremble at it, yet must utter it. iftheycouldutterwords,utterBuch gross stupidity? 
Whether we do not more warmly and erectly stand Would the apple boast of his crab origin, or the 
up for God’s word because it came from our mouths, peach of his prune? Hardly any man is ashamed 
than because it came from his? Learned and of being inferior to his ancestors, although it is the 
ingenious men may indeed find a solution and verythingatwhichthegreat should blush, if indeed 
excuse for all these propositions ; but the wise the great in general descended from the worthy, 
unto salvation m UI cry. Forgive me, 0 my God, if, I did expect to see the day, and although I shall 
called by thee to walk in thy way, I have not not see it, it must come at last, when he shall be 
swept this dust from the sanctuary ! ’ treated as a madman or an impostor who dares tb 

Sir Thomas. All this, methinki^ is for the claim nobility or precedency, and can not show his 
behoof of clerks and ministers. frmily name in the history of his country. Even 

Shakspeare. He taught them what they who he who can show it, and who can not write his 
teach others should learn and practise. Then did own under it ip the same or as goodly characters, 
he look toward the young gentlemen of large must submit to the imputation of degeneracy, 
fortune ; and lastly his glances fell upon us poorer from which the lowly and obscure are exempt, 
folk, whom he instructed in the duty we owe to ' Ho alone who maketh you wiser, maketh 
our superiors. , you greater ; and it is onlj^ by such an implement 

Sir Thomas. Aj, ihere he had a host. that Almighty God himself effects it. When he 

Shakspeare. In one part of his admonition taketh away a man’s wisdom, he taketh away his 
he said, strength, his power over others and over himself. 

‘ Young gentlemen ! let not the highest of What help for him then ! He may sit idly and 
you who hear me this evening bo led into the de- swell his spleen, saying. Who is this? who is 
lusion, for such it is, that the founder of his family I and at the question's end the spirit of 
was originally a greatei^ or a better man than the inquiry dies away in him. It would not have 
lowest here. He willed it, and became it. He been so, if, in happier hour, he had said within 
must have stood low; he must have worked hard ; himself. Who am I ? ivhat am 1 ? and had pro- 
and with tools moreover of his own invention secuted the search in good earnest, 
and fashioning. He waved and whistled off ten ' When we ask who this man is, or who that * 
thousand strong and importunate temptations ; man is, we do not expect or hope for a plain 
he dashed the dice-box from the jewelled hand of answer : we should be disappointed at a direct, or 
Chance, the cup from Pleasure’s, and trod under a rational, or a kind one. We desire to hear that 
foot the sorceries of each ; he ascended steadily he was of low origin, or .had committed some 
the precipices of Danger, and looked down with crime, or been subject^ to some calamity, Who- 
intrepidity from the summit ; he overawed Arro- ever he be, in general we disregard or despise hign, 
gance with Sedateness ; he seized by the horn and unless we discover that he possesseth by nature 
overleaped low Violence ; and he fairly swung many qualities of mind and body which he never 
Fortune round. } brings into use, filnd many accessories of situation 

* The very high cannot rise much higher ; the and fortune which he brings into abuse every 
very low may : the truly great must have done it. day. According to the arithmetic in practice, he 
^ This Is not the doctrine, my friends, of the who makes the most idlers and the most ingratee 
silkenly and lawnly religious ; it wears the coarse is the most worshipful. But wiser ones than^ the 
texture of the fisherman, and walks uprightly and scorers in this school will tell you how riches and 
straightforward under it. 1 am speaking now power were bestowed by Providence, that gene- 
more particularly to you among us upon whom rosity and mercy should be exercised : for, if 
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€f?ei 7 gift of iho Almighty iveie diatributed in 
oqnal portions to oyeiy ereatur^ less of such 
T&tues would be call^ into the field; con- 
sequently there would be less of gratitude^ less of 
submission, less of devotion, less of hope, and, in 
tie total, less of content’ 

. . Here he ceased, and^ir Thomas nodded, and 

^'Beasonable enough! nay, almost too rea- 
sonable 1 

** But where are the apostles? Where are the 
disciples? Where are the saints? Where is 
hell-fire? 

Well ! patience ! we may come to it yet. Go 
on, Will ! ” 

With such encouragement before him, did Will 
Shakspeare take breath and continue : 

^"We mortals are too much accustomed to 
behold our superiors in rank and station as we 
behold the leaves in the forest. While we stand 
under these leaves, our protection and refuge iiom 
heat and labour, we see only the rougheikside of 
them, and the gloominess of the branches on 
which they bang. In the midst of their benefits 
we are insensible to their utility and their beauty, 
and appear to be ignorant that, if they were 
placed less high aliove us, we should derive from 
them less advantage.’ ” 

Sir ThoincLB. Ay; envy of superiority made 
the angels kick and run restive. 

Shah<peare, May it please your worship ! with 
all my faults, 1 have ever borne submission and 
reverence toward iny superiors. 

Sir Thomas. Very right ! ve?y scriptural ! 
But most folks do that. Our duty is not fulfilled 
unless we bear absolute veneration ; unless we are 
ready to lay down our lives and fortunes at the 
foot of the throne, and everything else at the foot 
of those who administer the laws under virgin 
majesty. 

Shakspeare. Honoured sir I I am quite ready 
to lay down my life and fortune, and all the rest 
of me, before that great, virgin. 

Sir Silas. Thy life and fortune, to wit 1 What 
are they worth ? A J une cob-nut, maggot and 
all. 

Sir Thomas. Silas ! we will not repudiate nor 
Rebuff this Magdalen, that bringeth a pot of oint- 
ment. Bather let us teach and tutor than twit. 
It is a tractable and condiicible youth, being in 
,good company. 

Sir Silas. Teach anjjl tutor ! Hold hard, sir. 
These base varlets ought to be taught but two 
things : to bow as bescemeth them to their betters, 
and to hang perpendicular. We have authority 
for it, that no man can add an inch to his stature; 
but, by aid of the sheritt’, 1 engage to find a chap 
who shall add two or three to this whoreson’s.* 

* Whoreson, if we may htizard a conjecture, means the 
son of a woman of ilUreputc In this we are borne out 
by tha context. It appears to hate escaped the oosn- 
mentators on Shakspeare. 

Whoreson^ a word of frequent ooourrenoe in the oome- 
dies ; more rarely found in the tragedies. Although now 


wr 

Sir Thomas, Kay, nay, now, Silas 1 the lad's 
mother was always held to be an honest woman. 

Sv^fiUas. His mother may be an honest 
woman for me. 

Shakspeare. Ko small privilege, by my faith! 
for any woman in the next parish to thee. Master 
Silas! 

Sir Silas. There again ! out comes the filthy 
nmlet from the quagmire, that but now lay so 
quiet with all its own in it 

Shakspeare. Until it was trodden on by the 
ass that could not leap over it These, I thinks 
are the words of the fable. 

Sir Thomas, They are so. 

Sir Silas. What&ble? 

Sir Thomas. Tush ! don't press him too hard : 
he wants not wit, but learning. 

Sir SUas, He wants a rope’s-end; and a 
rope’s-end is dot enough for him, unless we throw 
in the other. 

Sir Thomas. Peradventure he may be an 
instrument, a potter’s clay, a type, a token. 

1 have seen many young men, and none like 
unto him. He is shallow, but clear; he is simple, 
but ingenuous. 

Sir Silas. Drag the ford again then. In my 
mind he is as deep as the big tankard ; and a 
mouthful of rough barrage will be the beginning 
and end of it. 

Sir Thomas. No fear of that. Neither, if 
rightly reported by the youngster, is there so 
much doctrine in the doctor as we expected. He 
doth not dwell upon the main ; he is worldly : he 
is wise in his generation ; he says things out of 
his ovm head. 

Silas, that can’t hold! We want props; 
fvkrilms, I thjpk you called ’em to the farmers ; 
or was it stimvlums f 

Sir Silas. Both very good words. 

Sir Thomas. I should be mightily pleased to 
hear thee dispute with that great don. 

Sir Silas. I hate disputations. Saint Paul 
warns ms against them. If one wants t o be thirsty, 
the tail of a stockfish is as^od for it as the head 
of a logician. 

The doctor there, at Oxford, is in fiesh and 
mettle : bnt let him be sleek and gingered as he 
may, clap mo in Saint Mary’s pulpit, cassock me, 
lamb-skin me, give me pink for my colours, glove 
me to the elbow, heel-piece me half an ell high, 
cushion me before and behind, bring me a mug 
of mild ale and a rasher of bacon, only just to con 
over the text withal ; then allow me fair play, and 
as much of my own way as he had ; and the devil 
take the hindermost. I am iiis man at any time. 

Sir Thomas. I am fain to believe it. Verily, 

I do think, Silas, thou hast as much stuff in thee 
as most men. Our beef and mutton at Charlecote 
rear other than babes and sucklings. 

obsolete, the expression proves that there were ior were 
believed to be) such persons formerly. 

The editor is indebted to two learned friends for these 
two remarks, which appear no lees just than ingenioua 
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I like words taken, like thine, from black- 
Letter books. They look stiff and sterling, and as 
though a man might dig about ’em for a week, 
and never loosen the lightest. • 

Thou hast alway at hand either saint or devil, 
as occasion needetb, ^according to the quality of 
the sinner, and they never come uncalled for. 
Moreover, Master Silas, I have observed that thy 
hell-fire is generally lighted up in the pulpit about 
the dog-days. . 

. . Then turned the worthy knight unto the 
youth, saying, 

ti »Twere well for thee, William Shakspeare, if 
the learned doctor had kept thee longer in his 
honse, and had shown unto thee the danger of 
idleness, which hath often led unto deer-stealing 
and poetry. In thee we already know the one, 
although the distemper hath eaten but skin-deep 
for the present ; and we have the -testimony of 
two burgesses on the other. The pursuit of 
poetry, as likewise of game, is unforbidden to 
persons of condition.” 

Shakspeare. Sir, that of game is the more 
likoly to keep them in it. 

Sir Thomas. It is the more knightly of the two; 
but poetry hath also her pursuers among us. I 
myself, in my youth, had some experience that 
way ; and I am fain to blush at the reputation I 
obtained. His honour, my father, took me to 
London at the age of twenty ; and, sparing no 
expense in my education, gave fifty shillings to | 
one Monsieur Dubois to teach me fencing and ' 
poetry in twenty lessons. In vacant hours he 
taught us also the laws of honour, which are dif- 
ferent from ours. 

In Prance you are unpolite unless you solicit 
a judge or his wife to favour your cause, and you 
inevitably lose it. In France there is no want of 
honour where there is no want of courage : you 
may lie, but you must not hear that you lie. I 
asked him what he thought then of lying ; and he 
replied, 

' O’est selon.’ 

'And suppose you should overhear the whisperf 

' Ah parbleu ! Cela m’irrite ; cela me pousse 
an bout’ 

I was going on to remark that a real man of 
honour could less bear to lie than to hear it; 
when he cried, at the words real man of honour, 

' Le voiU, Monsieur ! le voiU ’ and gave 
himself such a blow on the breast as convinced me 
the French are a brave people. 

He told us that nothing but his honour was 
left him, but that it supplied the place of all he 
had lost It was discovered some time afterward 
that M. Dubois had been guilty of peijury, 
had been a spy, and had lost nothing but a 
dozen or two of tin patty-pans, hereditary in his 
fiunily, his &ther having been a cook on his own 
aocount. 

William, it is well at^ thy time of life that 
thou shouldst know the customs of Ihr countiiei^ 
partienlarlv if it diould be the will of Qod to 
plaoe thee in a company of players. Of all 


nations in the world, the French beat nnderstaiid 
the stage. If thou shouldst ever write for it^ 
which God forbid, copy them very carefully. 
Murders on their stage are quite decorous and 
deauly. Few gentlemen and ladies die by vio- 
lence who would not have died by exhaustioia 
For they rant and rave until their voice fiuh' 
them, one after another ; and those who do not 
die of it, die consumptive, ^^y^can not bear 
to see cruelty : they would rather see any image 
than their own. These are not my observations, 
but were made by Sir Everard Starkeye, who lik<»- 
wise did remark to Monsieur Dubois, that cats, 
if you hold them up to the looking-glass, will 
scratch you terribly; and that the same fierce 
animal, as if proud of its cleanly coat and velvety 
paw, doth carefully put aside what other animals 
of more estimation take no trouble to conceal 

‘ Our people,’ said Sir Everard, ' must see 
upon the stage what they never could have 
imagined; so the best men in the world would 
earnestly take a peep of hell through a chink, 
whereas the worser would skulk away.’ 

Do not thou be their caterer; William! 
Avoid the writing of comedies and tragedies. 
To make people laugh is uncivil, and to make 
people cry is unkind. And what, after all, are 
these comedies and these tragedies'! They are 
what, for the benefit of all future generations, I 
have myself described them. 

The whimsies of wantons, and stories of clroad 

That make the stout-hearted look utider the bed. 

Furthermore, let me warn thee against the same 
on account of the vast charges thou must stand 
at. We Englishmen can not find it in our hearts 
to murder a man withou*, much difficulty, hesita- 
tion, and delay. We have little or no invention 
for pains and penalties ; it is only our acutest 
lawyers who have wit enough to frame them. 
Therefore it behoveth your tragedy-man to pro- 
vide a rich assortment of them, in order to 
strike the auditor with awe and wonder. And a 
tragedy-man, in our country, who can not afford a 
fidr dozen of stabbed males, and a trifle under 
that mark of poisoned females, and chains enow 
to moor a whole navy in dock, is but a scurvy 
fellow at the best. Thou wilt find trouble in pur-s^ 
veying these necessaries; and then must come 
the gim-cracks for the second course ; gods, god- 
desses, fates, furies, battles, marriages, music, and 
the maypole. Hast thou within thee where-* 
withall ? ’ 

. " Sir I ” replied Billy, with great modesty, " J 
am most grateffil for these ripe fruits of your Ex- 
perience. To admit delightful visions into my 
own twilight clymxber, is not dangerous nor for 
bidden. Believe me, sir, he who indulges in 
them will abstaiq, from injuring his neighbour : 
he will see no glory in peril, and no delight in 
strife. The world shall nevei' be troubled by 
any battles and ^ marriages of mine, alid I 
desire no other music and no other m^ypola 
than have lightened my heart at Stratford.” 
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W* Thomas linding him, weU-oonditionad and all their wisdom into their theatn ; their stages 
proceeded : were churches and parliamenirhouseg ; but what 

" Although I have admonished thee of sundry was false prevailed over what was true. They had 
and insurmountable impediments, yet more are their own wisdom ; the wisdom of the foolish. 

In the pathway. We have no verse for Who is Sophocles, if compared to Doctor Ham^ 

. wagedy. One in his hurry hath dropped rhyme, mersley of Oriel? or Euripides, if compared 
ibd walketh like unto the man who wanteth the to Doctor Prichard of Jesus? Without the 
lefUeg stocking. Others can give us rhyme in- Gospel, light is darkness; and with it, chUdren 
deed, but can hjld no longer after the tenth or are giants. 

eleventh syllabfo. Now Sir Everard Storkeye, who | ' William, I need not expatiate on Greek with 

is a pretty poet, did confess to Monsieur Dubois thee, since th6n knowest it not, but some crumbs 
the potency of the French tragic verse, which of Latin are picked up by the callowest beaks, 
thou never canst hope to bring over. The Romans had, as thou findest, and have 

" ^ I wonder. Monsieur Dubois! * said Sir Eve- still, more taste for murder than morality, and, 
rard,nhat your countrymen should have thought as they could not find heroes among them, 
itnecessaiyto transport their heavy artillery into looked for gladiators. Their only very high 
Italy. No Italian could stand a volley of your poet employed his elevation and strength to de- 
heroic verses from the best and biggest pieces, throne and debase the Deity. They had several 
With these brought into action, you never could others, who laolished their language and pitched 
have lost the battle of Pavia.* their instruments with admirable skill*: several 

Now my friend Sir Everard is not quite so who glued over their thin and flimsy gaberdines 
good a historian as he is a poet : and Monsieur many bright feathers from the wide-spread downs 
Dubois took advantage of him. of Ionia, and the richly cultivated rocks of Attica. 

" ' Pafdon ! Monsieur Sir Everard ! * said Mon- ' Some of them have spoken from inspiration: 
sieur Dubois, smiling at my friend's slip, ' we did for thou art not to suppose that from the heathen 
not lose the battle of Pavia. We had the misfor- were withheld all the manifestations of the Lord, 
tune to lose our king, who delivered himself up. We do agree at Oxford that the PolUo of Virgil 
u our kings always do, for the good and gloiy of^ is our Saviour. True, it is the dullest and poor- 
his co^tiy.’ ^ est poem that a nation not very poetical hath 

* * How was this?* said Sir Everard, in surprise, bequeathed unto us ; and even the versification, 

^ I Will tell you. Monsieur Sir Everard ! * said in which this master excelled, is wanting in 
Monsieur Dubois. * I had it from my own fluency and sweetness. I can only account for it 
frther, who fought in the battl^ and told my from the weight of the subject. Two verses, 
mother, word for word. The king seeing his house- which are fairly worth two hundred such poems, 
hold troops, being only one thousand strong, are from another pagan : he was forced to sigh 
surrounded by twelve regiments, the best Spanish for the Church without knowing her : he saith, 
troops, amounting to eighteen thousand four . 

hundred and forty-two, although he doubted not May I gaae upon thee when my latest hour is come ! 

of victory, yet thought he might lose many brave l l>oid thy hand when mine faileth me f 

men before the close of the day, and rode up 

instantly to King Charles, and said, My brother! This, if adumbrating the Church, is the most 
I am loath to lose so many of those brave men beautiful thought that ever issued from the heart 
yonder. Whistle off your Spanish pointers, and I of mam : but if addressed to a wanton, as some do 
agree to ride home with you.** opine, is filth from the sink, nauseating and 

" * And so he did. But what did King Charles? insufferable. 

Abusing French loyalty, he made our Francis his ' William I that which moveth the heart 
prisoner, would yon believe it? and treated him most is the best poetry ; it comes nearest unto 
worse than ever badger was treated at the bottom God, the source of all power.’ 
of any paltiy stabl^yard, putting upon his table Sir Thtmas. Yea ; and he appeareth unto 
beer and Rhenish wine and wild boar.’ me to know more of poetry than of divinity. ' 

" 1 have digressed with thee, young man,” Those ancients have little flesh upon the body 
continued the knight,«much to the improvement poetical, and lack the savour that sufficeth. The 
of my knowledge, I do reverentially confess, as it Song of Solomon drowns all their voices ; they 
was of the lad’s. '' We will now,” said he, "en- seem but whistlers and guitar-players compared 
deavour our best to sober thee, finding that to a full-cheeked trumpeter ; they standing under 
Doctor Glaston hath omitted it.” the eaves in some dark lane, he upon a well- 

Not entirely omitted it,” said William, grate- caparisoned stallion, tossing his mane and all hie 
fiiUy ; ** he did, after dinner, all that could be done ribands to the sun. I doubt the doctor spake too 
at such a time toward It. ffhe doctor could fondly of the Greeks ; they were giddy creatures, 
however speak only of the Greeks and Romans, William ! I am loath to be hard on them ; but 
and^certainly what he said of them gave me but they please me not. There are those now living 
Uttle encouragement** who could make them bite their to the 

Sir TfunMu. What said he ? quick, and turn green as grass with envy. 

Shak$peare. said, 'the Greeks conveyed Sfiakepeare, Sir, one of those Greeks, me* 
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tliinkgy throim into the piokle-pot, would be a 
treaanre to the housewife’s young gherkins. 

Sir Thomas, Simpleton ! simpleton ! but 
thon valuest them justly. Now attend. If ev& 
thou shouldst hear, at Oxford or London, the 
Terses I am about to repeat, prythee do not com- 
municate them to that fiery spirit Matt Atterend. 
It might not be the battle ^f two hundreds, but 
two counties ; a sort of York and Lancaster war, 
whereof 1 would wash my hands. Listen ! 

. . And now did Sir Thomas clear his voice, always 
high and sonorous, and did repeat from the stores 
of his memory these rich and proud verses. 

•* • Chloe ! mean men must ever make moan lovea, 

They deal In dog-roaea. but 1 in clovoa. 

They are Juat aoorohM enough to blow- their fingers, 

I am a phoenix downright burnt to oindere."* 

At which noble conceits, so far above what poor 
Bill had Ver imagined, he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and exclaimed, 

" The world itself must be reduced to that con- 
dition before such glorious verses die ! Chloe and 
Clove / Why, sir I Chloe wants but a V toward 
the tail to become the very thing t Never tell 
me that such matters can come about of them- 
selves. And how truly is it said that we mean 
men deal in dog-roses I 

** Sir, if it were permitted me to swear on that 
holy Bible, I would swear I never until this day 
heard that dog-roses were our provender ; and yet 
did I, no longer ago than last summer, write, not 
indeed upon a dog-rose, but upon a sweebbriar, 
what would only serve to rinse the mouth withal 
after the clove.” 

Sir Thomas, Repeat the same, youth ! We 
may haply give thee our counsel thereupon. " 

. . Willy took heart, and, lowering his voice, 
which hath much natural mellowness, repeated 
these from memory : 

** My briar that Bmelledst sweet 
When gentle spring’s first heat 
Ran through thy quiet veins; 

Thou that wouldsMuJure none, 

But wouldst be left alone, 

Alone thou leavest me, and nought of thine remains. 

** What ! hath ne poet’s lyre 

thee, sweet-breathing briar, 

Hung fondly, ill or well ? 

And yet methinks with thee 
A poet’s sympathy. 

Whether in weal or woe, in life or death, might dwell. 

Hard usage both must bear. 

Few hands your youth will rear, 

Few bosoms cherish you ; 

Tour tender prime must bleed 
Ere you are sweet, but freed 

From life, you then are prised ; thus prised are poets too.** 

Sir Thomas said, with kind encouragement, 
** He who beginneth so discreetly with a dog- 
rose, may hope to encompass a damask-rose ere 
he die.” 

Willy did now breathe freely. The commen- 
dation of a knight and magistrate worked power- 
ftiUy within him : and Sir Thomas said furthermore 


' These diort matters do not salt me. Then 
mightest have added some moral about life and 
beauty : poets never handle roses without one : 
but thou art young, and mayest get ip.U* the 
train.** 

Willy made the best excuse he could; and n% 
bad one it was, the knight acknowledged ; namely, 
that the sweet-briar was not really although 
leftfordead. 

" Then,” said Sir Thomas, " as life and beauty 
would not serve thy turn, thou mightest have 
had full ex^oyment of the beggar, the wayside, 
the thieves, and the good Samaritan ; enough to 
tapestry the bridal chamber of an empress.** 
William bowed respectfully, and sighed. 

Ha ! thou hast lost them, sure enough, and 
it may not be quite so fidr to smile at thy 
quandary,” quoth Sir Thomas. 

“ I did my best the first time,** said WiMy, 
and fell short the second.” 

“ That indeed thou must have done,** said 
Sir Thomas. '' It is a grievous disappointment 
I in the midst of our lamentations for the dead, to 
I find ourselves balked. I am curious to see bow 
thou couldst help thyself. Don’t be abashed ; I 
am ready for even worse than the last.** 

Bill hesitated, but obeyed r 

And art thou yet alive ? 

And shall the happy hive 

Bend out her youth to euU 
Thy sweets of leaf and flower. 

And spend the sunny hour 

With thee, and thy faint heart with xnuimnrinR miulo lull! 

Tell me what tendtsr care. 

Tell me what pious prayer. 

Bade thee arise and live. 

The fondest-favoured bee 
Shall whisper nought to thee 
More loving than the song roy grateful muse aball give. 

I Sir Thomas looked somewhat less pleased at 
the conclusion of these verses than at the con- 
clusion of the former ; and said gravely, 

** Young man ! methinks it is betimea that 
^ou talkest of having a muse to thyself; or even 
in common with others. It is only great poets - 
who have muses ; I mean to say, who have the 
right to talk in that fashion. The French, 1 
hear, Phoebus it and Muse-me it right and left ; 
and boggle not to throw all nine, together with 
mother and master, into the compass of a dozen 
lines or thereabout. And your Italian can hardly 
do without ’em in the multiplication-table. We 
Englishmen do let them in quietly, shut the door, 
and say nothing of what passes. I have read a 
whole book of comedies, and ne’er a muse to 
help the lamest.** 

Shakspeare, ^Wonderful forbearance! I mar- 
vel how the poet could get through. 

Sir Thomas. Sy God's help. And I think 
we did as well without *em : for it must be an 
unabashable man that ever shook his sides in 
their company. They lay heavy restraint both 
upon laughing and crying. In the great master 
Virgil of Rome, they tell m’^ they come in tc 
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count the ehipe, and having cast up the sum 
totals and proved it, mahe off again. Sure 
token of two things : hist, that he held ’em dog- 
cheap; secondly, that he had made but little 
progress (for a Lombard bom) in book-keeping at 
double entry. 

He, and every other great genius, began with 
small subject-matters, gnats and the like. I my- 
self, similaf unte him, wrote upon fruit. I would 
give thee some copies for thy copying, if I thought 
thou wouldst use thorn temperately, and not ren- 
der them common, as hath befallen the poetry of 
some among the brightest geniuses. I could show 
thee how to say new things, and how to time the 
aame. Before my day, nearly all the flowers and 
fruits had been gathered by poets, old and young, 
frmm the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the 
wall : roses went up to Solomon, apples to Adam, 
and BO forth. 

Willy! my brave lad! I was the first that 
ever handled a quince. I’ll be sworn. 

Hearken ! 

CSloe ! 1 would not have thee wince 
That I unto thee send a quince. 

1 would not have thee Bay unto ‘t 
Begone ! and trample *t under foot. 

For. trust me, 'tis no fulsome fruit. 

It came not out of mine own garden, 

But all the way from Henly in Arden, 

Of an uncommon fine old tree 
Belonging to John Asbury. 

And if that of it thou shalt eat 

'Twill make thy breath e'en yet more sweet ; 

On/Hiit-trees, by Jean Mirabeau, 

The frontispiece is printed so. 

But eat it with some wine and cake. 

Or It may give the belly-akc.* 

This doth my worthy clerk indite, 
laign. 

Sir Thomas Lucy, Knight. 

Now, Willy, there is not one poet or lover 
in twenty who careth for consequences. M^y 
hint to the lady what to do; few what not to 
do ; although it would oftentimes, as in this case, 
go to one’s heart to see the upshot. 

* , . Ah sir ! ” said Bill in all humility, ** I would 

make bold to put the parings of that quince under 
my pillow, for sweet dreams and insights, if Doc- 
tor Qlaston had g^ven me encouragement to con- 
tinue the pursuit of poetry. Of a surety it would 
bless me with a bedful of churches and cruci- 
fixions, duly adumbrated.” 

Whereat Sir Thomas, shaking his head, did 
inform him, 

*"It was in the golden age of the world, as 
pagans call it, that poets of condition sent fruits 
and flowers to their beloved, yitb posies fitirly 
’penned. We, in our days, have done the like. 


BtHly-ahtt a disorder once not uncommon in Bngland. 
Bven the name Is now almost forgotten ; yet the elder of 
w may remember at least the report of it, and some per- 
haps even the complaint itself, in our sohooldaya It 
usually broke out about the cherry season ; and, in some 
made Its appeaianoe again at the flrat nuttfiif . 


m 

But manners of late are much corrupted on the 
one side, if not on both. 

" Willy ! it hath been whispered that there be 
^ose who would rather have a piece of brocade 
or velvet for a stomacher, than the touchingest 
copy of verses, with a bleeding heart at the 
bottom.” 

Shahspea/re. Incredible! 

Sir Thomaa, ’Tis even so ! 

Shakapeare. They must surely be rotten frag- 
ments of the world before the flood, saved out 
of it by the devil. 

Sir Thomas, 1 am not of that mind. Their 
eyes, mayhap, fell upon some of the bravery cast 
ashore from the Spanish Armada. In ancienter 
days, a few pages of good poetry outvalued a 
whole ell of the finest Genoa. 

Shdkspeaare, When will such days return ! 

Sir Thomas. It is only within these few years 
that corruption and avarice have made such 
ghastly strides. They always did exist, but were 
gentler. 

My youth is waning, and has been nigh upon 
I these seven years, I being now in my forty- 
eighth. 

Shahspeare. I have understood that the god 
of poetry is in the enjoyment of eternal youth ; I 
was ignorant that his sons were. 

Sir Thomas. No, child ! we are hale and 
comely, but must go the way of all flesh. 

Shakspeare. Must it, can it, be 1 

Sir Thomas. Time was, my smallest gifts were 
I acceptable, as thus recorded : 

From my fair hand, O will ye, will ye 

Deign humbly to accept a gilly- 

f Flower for thy bosom, sugared maid 1 

Scarce ba^I said it, ere she took it. 

And in a twinkling, faith ! had stuck it. 

Where e’on proud knighthood might have laid. 

• . William was now quite unable to contain him- 
self, and seemed utterly to have forgotten the 
grievous charge against him ; to such a pitch did 
his joy o’erleap his jeop^dy. 

Master Silas in the mean time was much dis- 
quieted ; and first did he strip away all the white 
feather from every pen in the ink-pot, and then 
did he mend them, one and all, and then did he 
slit them with his thumb-nail, and then did he 
pare and slash away at them again, and then did 
he cut off the tops, until at last ho left upon them 
neither nib nor plume, nor enough of the middle 
to serve as quill to a virginal. It went to my 
heart to see such a power of pens so wasted : there 
could not be fewer than five. Sir Thomas was less 
wary than usual, being oveijoyed. For great poets 
do mightily affect to have little poets under them ; 
and little poets do forget themselves in great 
company, as fiddlers do, who hail feUaw toeU 
meti even with lords. 

Sir Thomas did not interrupt our Bill’s wild 
gladness. I never thought so worshipful a per- 
sonage could bear so much. At last he said unto 
the lad : 

1 do bethink me, if thou hearest much more 

V % 
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of my poetry, and the Buoceiw attendant thereon, 
good Doctor Glaston vonld tear thy skirt off, ere ' 
he could drag thee back from the occupation.” 

8Iiaik^ea/re. I fear me, for once, all his wisdom 
would sluice out in vain. 

Sir Thomas, It was reported to me, that when 
our virgin queen’s highness (her Dear Dread’s* ear 
not being then poisoned) he&rd these verses, she 
said before her courtiers, to the sore travail of 
some, and heart’s content of others . . 

' We need not envy our young cousin James 
of Scotland his ass’s bite of a thistle, having such 
flowers as these gilliflowers on the chimney-stacks 
of Charlecote.* 

I could have told her highness, that all this 
poetry, from beginning to end, was real matter of 
fact, well and truly spoken by mine own self. I 
had only to harness the rhymes thereunto, at my 
leisure. 

Shakspewre, None could ever doubt it. Greeks 
and Trojans may fight for the quince ; neither 
•hall have it 

While a Warwickshire lad 
Is on earth to be had, 

With a wand to wag 
On a trusty nag, 

He irtiall keep the lists 
With cudgel or fists ; 

And black shall be whose eye 
Looks eril on Lucy. 

Sir Thomas, Nay, nay, nay ! do not trespass 
too soon upon heroics. Thou seest thou canst 
not hold thy wind beyond eight lines. What 
wouldst thou do under the heavy mettle that 
•hould have wrought such wonders at Pavia, if 
thou findest these petards so troublesome in dis- 
charging 1 Surely the good doctor, had he en- 
tered at large on the subject, would have been 
veiy particular in urging this expostulation. 

Shakspeare, Sir, to my mortification 1 must 
confess &at I took to myself the counsel he was 
giving to another; a young gentleman who, from 
his pale fime, his abstinence at table, his cough, 
his taciturnity, and his gt^ntleness, seemed already 
more than half poet. To him did Doctor Glaston 
urge, with all his zeal and judgment, many argu- 
ments against the vocation ; telling him that, 
even in college, he had few applauders, being the 
first, and not the second or third, who always are 
more fortunate; reminding him that he must 
solicit and obtain much interest with men of rank 
and quality, before he could expect their favour ; 
and that without it the vein chilled, the nerve re- 
laxed, and the poet was left at next door to the 
bellman. * In the coldness of the world,’ said he, 
* in the absence of ready friends and adherents, to 
light thee upstairs to the richly tapestried cham- 
ber of the muses, thy spirits will abandon thee, 
thy heart will sicken and swell within thee : over- 
laden, thou wilt make, 0 Ethelbert ! a slow and 
painfhl progress, and, ere the door open, sink. 
Praise glveth weight unto the wanting, and hap- 


piness giveth elasticity unto the heavy* Al 
the mightier streams of the unexplored world, 
America, run languidly in the night,* and await 
the sun on high to contend with him in strength 
and grandeur, so doth genius halt and pause in 
the thraldom of outspread darkness, and move 
onward with all his vigour then only when creative 
light and jubilant warmth surround him.’ 

Ethelbert coughed faintly ; a Vnge 'of red, the 
size of a rose-bud, colored the middle of his cheek; 
and yet he seemed not to be pained by the re- 
proof. He looked fondly and afectionately at his 
teacher, who thus proceeded : 

^My dear youth, do not carry the stone of 
.Sisyphus on thy shoulder to pave the way to dis- 
appointment. If thou wrihest but indifferent 
poetry, none will envy thee and some will praise 
thee ; but Nature in her malignity hath denied 
unto thee a capacity for the enjoyment of such 
praise. In this she hath been kinder to most 
others than to thee : we know wherein she hath 
been kinder to thee than to most others. If thou 
writest good poetry, many will call it flat, many 
will call it obscure, many will call it inharmonious; 
and some of these will speak as they think ; for, 
as in giving a feast to great numbers, it is easier 
to possess the wine than to procure the cups, so 
happens it in poetry ; thou hast the beverage of 
thy own growth, but canst not find the recipients. 
What is simple and elegant to thee and me, to 
many an honest man is flat and sterile ; what to 
us is an innocently sly allusion, to as worthy a 
one as either us is dull obscurity; and that 
moreover which swims upon our brain, and which 
throbs against our temples, and which we delight 
in sounding to ourselves w^en the voice has done 
with it, touches their car and awakens no bar* 
mony in any cell of it. Rivals will run up to thee 
and call thee a plagiary, and, rather than that 
proof should be wanting, similar words to some of 
thine will be thrown in thy teeth out of Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy. 

'Do you desire calm studies 1 do you desire 
high thoughts'! penetrate into theology. What 
is nobler than to dissect and discern the opinions • 
of the gravest men upon the subtilest matters? 
And what glorious victories are those over Infi- 
delity and Scepticism ? How much loftier, how 
much more lasting in their effects, than such as 
ye are invited unto by what this ingenious youth 
hath contemptuously and truly called 

** The swaggering drum, and trumpet hoarse with rage.** 

And what a delightfhl and edifying sight it is, to 
see hundreds of the most able doctors, ^1 stripped 
for the combat, ^ch closing with his antagonist^ 
and tugging and tearing, tooth and nail, to lay 
down and establish truths which have been float- 
ing in the air for ages, and which the lower order 
of mortals are forbidden to see, and commanded 
to embrace. And then the shouts of victory I 
And then the crowns of amaranth held over their 


Sir Tbomaf borrowed this expressiqci from Spenser. 


* Humboldt notice'' thiik 
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heads by the applauding angels. Beside, these 
combats have other groat and distinct advanlageB. 
Whereas, in the carnal, the longer ye contend the 
more blows do ye receive ; in these against Satan, 
the more fiercely and pertinaciously ye drive at*| 
him, the slacker do ye find him : every good hit 
makes him redden and rave with anger, but 
diminishes its effect.* 

* My dear friends ! who would not enter a ser- 
vice in i^iohthe may give blows to his mortal . 
enemy, and receive none ; and in which not only j 
the eternal gain is incalculable, but also the tem- 
poral, at four-and-twenty, may be far above the 
emolument of generals, who, before the priest was 
bom, had bled profusely for his countiy, esta- 
blished her security, brightened her glory, and 
augmented her dominions.’ 

. . At this pause did Sir Thomas turn unto Sir 
Silas, and asked, 

" What sayest thou, Silas V’ 

Whereupon did Sir Silas make answer . , 

** I say it is so, and was so, and should be so, | 
and shall be so. If the queen’s brotfier had not 
sopped the priests and bishops out of the Catholic 
cup, they could have held the Catholic cup in 
their own hands, instead of yielding it into his. 
They earned their money : if they sold their con- 
sciences for it, the business is theirs, not ours. I 
call this facing the devil with a vengeance. We 
have their coats ; no matter who made ’em ; we 
have ’em, I say, and we will wear ’em ; and not a 
button, tag, or tassel, shall any man tear away.” 

Sir Thomas then turned to Willy, and requested 
him to proceed with the doctor’s discourse, who 
thereupon continued. 

** 'Within your own recollection, how many good, 
quiet, inoffensive mgn, unendowed with any ex- 
traordinary abilities, have been enabled, by means 
of divinity, to enjoy a long life in tranquillity and 
affluence.’ 

"Whereupon did one of the young gentlemen 
smile, and, on small encouragement from Doctor 
Glaston to enounce the cause thereof, he repeated 
these verses, which he gave afterward unto me. 

" * In the names on our books 
Was standing Tom Flooke's, 

Who took in due time his degrees ; 

Which when he had taken, 

Like Ascham or Bacon, 

By night ho oould snore, and by day he could sneece. 

“ ^Oalm, pithy, pragmatical,* 

Tom Flooke hq oould at a call 
Rise up like a hound from his sleep ; 

And if many a quarto 
He gave not his heart to, 

If pellucid in loro, in his cups he was deep. 

“ ‘ He never did harm, • 

And his heart might be warm. 

For his doublet most certainly ^as so : 

And now has Tom Flooke 
A quieter nook 

Than ever bad Spenser or Tasso. 

* Pragmatical here means only precica 


* He lives in his house 
As still as a mouas 

Until he has eaten his dinner ; 

But then doth his nose 
Outroar all the woes 
That encompass the death of a sinner. 

* And there oft has been seen 
No less than a dean 

To tarry a week in the parish, 

In October and March, 

When deans are less starch. 

And days are less gleamy and garish. 

* That Sunday Tom's eyes 
Lookt alway more wise. 

He repeated more often his text ; 

Two leaves stuck together, 

(The fault of the weather) 

And . ... the rest yt shall hear in my next 

* At mess he lost quite 
His small appetite. 

By losing his friend the good dean : 

The cook's sight must fail her ! 

The eggs sure are staler I 
The beef too Why, what can it mean ? 

“ * He turned off the butoher. 

To the oouk, could he clutch her, 

What his cbolor had done there's no saying . . 

Tis vorily said 
He smote low the cock's head 
And took other pullets for laying.' " 

" On this being concluded. Doctor Glaston said 
he shrewdly suspected an indigestion on the part 
of Mr. Thomas Flooke, caused by sitting up late 
and studying hard with Mr. Dean ; and protested 
that theology itself should not carry us into the 
rawness of the morning air, particularly in such 
critical months as March and October, in one of 
which the sap rises, in the other sinks, and there 
aiv many stars very sinister.” 

. . Sir Thomas shook his head, and declared he 
would not be uncharitable to rector, or dean, or 
doctor, but that certain surmises swam upper- 
most. He then winked at Master Silas, who said, 
incontinently, 

" You have it, Sir Thomas 1 The blind buzzards! 
with their stars and saps ! ” 

"Well, but Silas! fon yourself have told us 
over and over again, in church, that there are 
arcanaJ’ 

" So there are ; 1 uphold it,” replied Master 
Silas, " but a fig for the greater part, and a fig- 
leaf for the rest ! As for these signs, they are as 
plain as any page in the Revelations.” 

Sir Thomas, after short pondering, said soof- 
fingly, 

" In regard to the rawness of the air having any 
effect whatsoever on those who discourse ortho- 
doxically .on theology, it is quite as absurd as* to 
imagine that a man ever caught cold in a Protes- 
tant church. I am rather of opinion that it was 
a judgment on the rector for his evilmindedness 
toward the cook, the Lord foreknowing that he 
was about to be wilful and vengeful in that quarter. 
It was, however, more advisedly that he took 
other pullets, on his own view of the case, although 
it might be that the same pullets would suit hin 
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again as well as ever^ when bin appetite should 
return ; for it doth not appear that they were loath 
to lay, but laid somewhat unsatisfactorily. 

*'Now, youth!” continued his worship, “if ip 
our clemency we should spare thy life, study this 
higher elegiacal strain which thou hast carried 
with thee from Oxford : it containeth, over and 
above an unusual store of biqgraphy, much sound 
moral doctrine, for those who are heedful in the 
weighing of it. And what can be more affecting 
than, 

* At mess he lost quite 
His small appetite. 

By losing his friend the good dean ! * ? 

And what an insight into chariicter i Store it up ; 
store it up ! Smcdl appetite, 'partienhix; good dean, 
generic.” 

Hereupon did Master Silas jerk me with his 
indicative joint, the elbow to wit, asnd did say 
in my ear, 

“He means deanery. Give me one of those 
bones so full of marrow, and let my lord bishop 
have all the meat over it, and welcome. If a 
dean is not on his stilts, he is not on his stumps : 
he stands on his own ground : he is a noli-'im- 
iangeretarian'' 

“What art thou saying of those sectaries, good 
Master Silas?” quoth Sir Thomas, not hearing 
him distinctly. 

“I was talking of the dean,” replied Master 
Silas. “ He was the very dean who wrote and sang 
that song called the Two Jacks.'* 

“ Hast it ? ” asked he. 

Master Silas shook his head, and, trying in vain 
to recollect it, said at last, 

“ After dinner it sometimes pops out of a filbert- 1 
shell in a crack ; and 1 have known float on^the 
first glass of Herefordshire cider ; it also hath 
some affinity with very stifir and old bottled beer ; 
but in a morning it seemeth unto me like a rem- 
nant of over-night.” 

“ Our memory waneth, Master Silas ! ” quoth 
Sir Thomas, looking seriously. “ If thou couldst 
repeat it, without the grgnace of singing, it were 
not ill.” 

Master Silas struck the table with his fist, and 
repeated the first stave angrily ; but in the second 
ho forgot the admonition of Sir Thomas, and did 
sing outright, 

** Jack Calvin and Jack Cade, 

Two gentles cif one trade, 

Two tinkers. 

Very gladly w'ould pull down 
Mother Church and Father Crown, 

And would starve or would drown 
Right thinkers. 

Honest man I honest man ! 

Fill the can, fill the can, 

They are coming ! they are coming I they are coming! 

If any drop be left, 

It might tempt 'em to a theft .... 

Zooks ! 't was only the ale that was humming." 

“ In the first stave, gramercy • there is an awful 
verity,” quoth Sir Thomas ; “ but I wonder that a 
dean should let. his skewer slip out, and his fat 


catch fire so woefully, in the second. Light stuff 
Silas ! fit only for ale-houses.” 

Master Silas was nettled in the nose, and 
answered, 

“ Let me see the man in Warwickshire, and in 
all the counties round, who can run at such a rate 
with so light a feather in the palm of his hand. I 
am no poet, thank God ! iut I know what folks 
can do, and what folks can not do.” ^ 

“ Well, Silas 1 ” replied Sir ThSifias, “alter thy 
thanksgiving for being no poet, let us have the 
rest of the piece.” 

“ The rest I ” quoth Master Silas. “ When the 
ale hath done with its humming, it is time, me- 
thinks, to dismiss it. Sir, there never was any 
more : you might as well ask for more after Amen 
or the See of Canterbury.” 

Sir Thomas was dissatisfied, and turned off the 
discourse ; and p^radventure he grew more in- 
clined to be gracious unto Willy from the slight 
rub his chaplain had given him, were it only for 
the contrariety. When he had collected his i 
thoughts, he was determined to assert his supre- 
macy on the score of poetry. * • 

“ Deans, I perceive, like other quality," said be, 

“ can not run on long together. My friend. Sir 
Everard Starkeye, could never overleap four bars. 

I remember but one composition of hi^ on a 
young lady who mocked at his inconsistency, in 
calling her sometimes his Grace and at other times 
his Muse. 

‘ My Grace shall Fanny Carew be, 

While here she deigns to stay ; 

And (ah (mw sad the change for ne !) 

My Muse when far away ! * 

And when we laughed at him for turning his bock 
upon her after the fourth Terse, all he could say 
I for himself was, that he would rather a game at 
I all fours with Fanny, than OTribre voApiegwt with 
the finest furbelows in Christendom. Men of 
condition do usually want a belt in the course." 

Whereunto said Master Silas, 

“ Men out of condition are quite as liable to 
lack it, methinks.” 

“ Silas ! Silas ! ” replied the knight, impatiently 
“prythee keep to thy divinity, thy stronghold 
upon Zion ; thence none that faces thee con draw 
thee without being bitten to the bone. Leave 
poetry to me.” 

“ With all my heart,” quotli Master Silas, “ I 
will never ask a belt from her, until I see she can 
afiford to give a shirt. She^has promised a belt 
indeed, not one however that doth much im- 
prove the wind, to this lad here, and will keep h^ 
word ; but she was forced to borrow the pattern 
from a Carthusian friar, and somehow it iflipa 
above the shoulder.” 

“ 1 am by no means sure of that,” quoth Sir 
Thomas. “ He shell have fair play. He carrieth 
in his mind many valuable things, whereof it hath 
pleased Providence to ordain him the depositary. 
He hath laid before us certain sprigs of poetry 
from Oxford, trim as. pranyroyal, and larger 
leaves of household divinity, the most mildly- 
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savoiired ; pleasant in health, and wholesome in 
aiokness/' 

" I relish not such mutton-broth divinity,” said 
Master Silas. ** It makes me sick in order to settle 
my stomach.” 

"We may improve it,” said the knight, " but 
first let us hear more.” 

• Then did William Sh&kspeare resume Dr. Glas- 
ton’s discourse. 

'Ethelblrt4 i think thou walkest but little ; 
otherwise I should take thee with me, some fine 
firesh morning, as far as unto the first hamlet on 
the Cherwell. There lies young Wcllerby, who, 
the year before, Was wont to pass many hours of 
the day poetising amid the ruins of Godstow 
nunnex^^ It is said that he bore a fondness to- 
ward a young maiden in that place, formerly a 
village, now containing but two old farm-houses. 
In my memoiy there were still extant several 
dormitories. Some love-sick girl had recollected 
an ancient name, and had engraven on a stone with 
a garden-nail, which lay in rust near it, 

POORE ROSAMimn. 

I entere<f these precincts, and beheld a youth of 
mwly form and countenance, washing and wiping 
a stone with a handful of wet grass ; and on my 
going up to him, and asking what lie had found, 
he showed it to me. The next time I saw him 
was near the banks of the Cherwell. He had tried, 
it appears, to forget or overcome his foolish pas- 
sion, and had apoUed his whole mind unto study. I 
He was foiled bv his competitor ; and now he 
sought consolation in poetry. • Whether this 
opened the wounds that bad closed in his youth- 
ful breast, and malignant Love, in his revenge, 
poisoned it; or whetl^r the disappointment he 
had experienced in finding others preferred to 
him, first in the paths of fortune, then in those 
of the muses; he was thought to have died 
broken-hearted. 

" ' About half a mile from St. John’s College is 
the termination of a natural terrace, with the 
Cherwell close under it, in some places bright with 
yellow and red flowers glancing and glowing 
through the stream, and suddenly in others dark 
with the shadows of many different trees, in broad 
overbending thickets, and with rushes spear-high, 
and party-coloured flags. 

" 'After a walk in Midsummer, the immersion 
of our hands into the* cool and closing grass is 
surely not theleastamongour animal delights. I was 
just seated, and the fifst sensation of rest vibrated 
in me gently, as though it were music to the 
Iftibs, when I discovered by a hollow in the 
herbage that another was near. The long mea- 
dow-sweet and blooming burngt half concealed 
from me him whom the earth was about to hide 
totally and for ever, 

" ' Master Batchelor ! * said 1, ' it is ill sleeping 
by the crater-side.’ 

" ' No answer was returned. I arose, went to 
the place, and recognised poor Wellerby. His 
brow was moist, his cheek was warm. A few mo- 
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ments earlier, and that dismal lake whereunto and 
wherefrom the waters of life, the buoyant blood, 
ran no longer, might have received one vivifying 
T&y reflected from my poor casement. I might 
not indeed have comforted : 1 have often failed : 
but there is one who never has; and the 
strengthener of the bruised reed should have 
been with us. 

" ' Remembering that his mother did abide one 
mile further on, I walked forward to the mansion, 

I and asked her what tidings she lately had received 
of her son. She replied, that having given up 
his mind to light studies, the fellows of the col- 
lege would not elect him. The master had warned 
him before-hand to abandon his selfish poetiy, 
take up manfully the quarteratafl* of logic, and 
wield it for St. John’s, come who would into the 
! ring. " * W'e want our man,’ said he to me, 'and 
j your son hath failed us in the hour of need. 
Madam, he hath been foully beaten in the 
schools by one he might have swallowed, with 
due exercise.’ I rated him, told him I was poor, 
and he knew it. He was stung, and threw himself 
upon my neck, and wept. Twelve days have 
passed since, and only three rainy ones. I hear he 
has been seen upon the knoll yonder, but hither 
he hath not come. I trust he knows at last the 
value of time, and I shall be heartily glad to see 
him after this accession of knowledge. Twelve 
days, it is true, are rather a chink than a gap in 
time ; yet, 0 gentle sir ! they are that chink which 
makes the vase quite valueless. There are light 
words which may never be shaken off the mind 
they fall on. My child, who was hurt by me, 
will not let me see the marks.” “ Lady !” said I, 
" none are left upon him. Be comforted ! thou 
shalf see him this hour. All that thy God hath 
not taken is yet thine.” 

" ' She looked at me earnestly, and would have 
then asked something, but her voice failed her. 
There was no agony, no motion, save in the lips 
and cheeks. Being the widow of one who fought 
unde); Hawkins, she remembered his courage and 
sustained the shock, saying calmly, " God’s will be 
done ! I pray that he find me as worthy as he 
findeth me willing to join them.” 

“ ' Now, in her unearthly thoughts, she had led 
her only son to the bosom of her husband ; and in 
her spirit (which often is permitted to pass the 
gates of death with holy love) she left them both 
with their Creator. 

" ' The curate of the village sent those who 
should bring home the body; and some days 
afterward he came unto me, beseeching me to 
write the epitaph. Being no Mend to stone- 
cutter's charges, I entered not into biography, 
but wrote these few words : 

"JOANNES WELLERl 
LITERABUM QUJBSIVIT GLORIAM, 

VIDET DEI.” ’ ” 

" Poor tack ! poor tack 1” sourly quoth Master 
Silas. " If your wise doctor could say nothing 
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more about tbe fool, who died like a rotten sheep 
among the darnels, his L^ tin might have held 
out for the father, and might have told people he 
waa as cool as a cucumber at home, and as hot 
as pepper in battle. Could he not find room 
enough on the whinatone, to tell the folks of the 
village how he played the devil among the dons, 
burning their fingers when they would put 
thumbscrews upon u% punching them in the 
Tcasand as a blacksmith punches a horse-shoe. 
And throwing them overboard like bUgewaterl 
Has Oxford lost all her Latin I Here is no 
capitani flius ; no more mention of family than 
a Welshman would have allowed him ; no hie 
jacet; and, worse than all, the devil a tittle of ^ 
redemptionis, or anno DominV* 

" Willy 1” quoth Sir Thomas, "I shrewdly do 
suspect there was more, and that thou hast for- 
gotten it.” 

** Sir !” answered Willy, " I wrote not down the 
words, fearing to mis-spell them, and begged them 
of the doctor, when I took my leave of him on 
the morrow ; and verily he wrote down all he had 
repeated. I keep them always in the tin-box in 
my waistcoat-pocket, among the eel-hooks, on a 
scrap of paper a finger’s length and breadth, 
folded in the middle to fit. And when the eels 
are running, I often take it out and read it before 
I am aware. I could as soon forget my own 
epitaph as this.” 

** Simpleton ! ” said Sir Thomas, with his gentle 
compassionate smile ; ''but thou hast cleared thy- 
self.” 

Sir Silas. I think the doctor gave one idle 
chap as much solid pudding as he could digest, 
with a slice to spare for another. , 

Shakspeare. And yet after this, pudding the 
doctor gave him a spoonful of custard, flavoured 
with a Uttle bitter, which was mostly left at the 
bottom for the other idle chap. 

. . Sir Thomas not only did endure this very good- 
uaturedly, but deigned even to take in good part 
the smile upon my countenance, as though he 
were a smile-collector, ^nd as though his. estate 
were so humble that he could hold his laced- 
bonnot (in all his bravery) for bear and fiddle. 

He then said unto Willy, 

" Place likewise this custard before us.” 

" There is but little of it ; the platter is shal- 
low,” replied he; "’twas suited to Master Ethel- 
bert’s appetite : the contents were these : 

" ' The things whereon thy whole soul brooded 
in its innermost recesses, and with all its warmth 
and energy, will pass unprized and unregarded, 
not only throughout thy lifetime, but long after. 
For the higher beauties of poetry are beyond the 
capacity, beyond the vision, of almost all. Once 
perhaps in half a century a single star is dis- 
covered, then named and registered, then men- 
tioned by five studious men to five more ; at last 
some twenty say, or repeat in writing, what they 
have heard about it. Other stars await other dis- 
coveries. Few and solitary, and wide asunder, 
are those who calculate their relative distances, 


their mysterious influences, their glorious magul* 
tude, and their stupendous height. 'Tis so, be* 
lieve me, and ever was so, with the truest and best 
poetiy. Homer, they say, was blind; he ndght 
have been ere he died ; that he sat among the 
blind, we are sure. 

" ' Happy they who, like this young lad firom 
Stratford, write poetry on the saddle-bow whhn 
their geldings are jaded, and keepb the desk for 
better purposes.* ^ ‘ 

"The young gentlemen, like the elderly, all 
turned their faces toward me, to my confusion, so 
much did I remark of sneer and scoff at my oost. 
Master Ethelbert was the only one who spared me. 
He smiled and said, 

" ' Be patient ! From the higher heavens of 
poetiy, it is long before the radiance of the bright- 
est star can reach the world below. We hear that 
one man finds out one beauty, another man findp 
out another, placing his observatory and instru- 
ments on the poet’s grave. The worms must have 
eaten us before it is rightly known what we are. 
It is only when we are skeletons that we are boxed 
and ticketed and prized and shown. *03 it so 1 1 
shall not be tired of waiting.' ” 

"Keasonable youth!” said Sir Thomas; Hyet 
both he and Glaston walk rather Orstraddle, me- 
thinks. They might have stepped up to thee more 
straightforwardly, and told thee the trade ill 
suiteth thee, having little fire, little fantasy, and 
little learning. Furthermore that one poet, as 
one bull, sufficeth for two parishes; and that, 
where they are stuck too close together, they are 
apt to fire, like haystacks. I have known it my- 
self : 1 have had my malignants and scoffers.” 

Shakspeare. 1 never could have thought it. 

Sir Thomas. There a^n I Another proof of 
thy inexperience. 

Shakspeare. Matt Atterendl Matt Atterendl 
where wert thou sleeping ! 

Sir Thomas. I shall now from my own stores 
impart unto thee what will avail to tame thee, 
showing the utter hopelessness of standing on 
that golden weathercock which supporteth but 
one at a time. 

The passion for poetry wherewith Monsieur 
Dubois would have inspired me, as he was bound 
to do, being paid before-hand, had cold water 
thrown upon it by that unlucky one. Sir l^verard. 
He ridiculed the jdea of male and female rhymes, 
and the necessity of trying, them as rigidly by the 
eye as by the ear; saying to Monsieur Dubois 
that the palate, in which the French excell all 
mortals, ought also to be consulted in theii^ ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Monsieur Dubois told us 
that if we did not wish to be taught French verse, 
he would teack us English. Sir Everard pre- 
ferred the Greek ; but Monsieur Dubois would 
not engage (o tei»h the mysteries of that poetry 
in fewer than thirty lessons, having (since his 
misfortunes) forgotten the letters and some other 
necessaries. ^ 

The first poem I ever wrote was in the oha^ 
racter of a shepherd, to Mistress Anne NanfiMi, 
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daughter of Squire Pulke Naufan, of Worceater- 
ehire, at that time on a risit to the worshipful 
fittnily of Compton at Long ComptoxL 
We were young creatures ; I but twenty-four 
andeem months (for it was written on the 14th 
ofMay)^ andidie well-nigh upon a twelvemonth 
yhnnger. My own verses (the first) are neither 
here nor there; indeeif they were imbedded in 
solid prose, ^ke lampreys and ram*8-honui in our 
limestone, and V3uld be hard to get out whole. 
What they are may be seen by her answer, all 
inverse: 

Faithful diepherd 1 dearest Tommy I 
1 have received the letter from ye, 

And mightily delight therein. 

But mother, she says, <* Nanny 1 Nanny ! 
ffow, heinff staid and prudenU can ye 
Think of a man, and not of sin 9 ** 

Sir Shepherd I I held down my head, 

And “ Mother i Jle for shame / I said ; 

All I could say would not content her ; 

Mother she would for ever harp on*t, 

•* A tnan*s no better than a sarpent. 

And not a crumb more innocenter** 

I knoiv* not how it happeneth, but a poet 
doth open before a poet, albeit of baser sort. It 
is not that I hold my poetiy to be better than 
some other in time past, it is because I would 
show thee that I was virtuous and v ooed vir- 
tuously, that I repeat it. Furthermore, I wished 
to leave a deep impression on the mother’s mind 
that she was exceedingly wrong in doubting my 
innocence. 

Shahspeare, Gracious Heaven! and was this 
too doubted 1 • 

Sir Thomas, May-be not ; but the whole race 
of men, the whole male sex, wanted and found in 
me a protector. I sheswed her what I was ready 
to do. 

Shakspeare, Perhaps, sir, it was for that veiy 
thing that she put the daughter back and herself 
forward. 

Sir Thomas, I say not so, but thou mayest 
know as much as befitteth, by what follows : 

' Worshipful lady ! honoured madam ! 

I at this present truly glad am 

To have so fair an opportunity 
Of saying I would be the man \ 

To bind in wedlock Mistress Anne, 

Living with her in holy unity. 

And for a Jointure 1 will gi’o her 
A good two hundred pounds a-year 
Accruing from my landed rents, 

Whereof see t’other paper, telling 
Lands, copses, and grown woods for felling, 

Capons, and cottage tenements. 

Apd who must come at sound of horn. 

And who pays but a barley-oom, 

And who is bound to keep a whelp. 

And what is brought me for q;te pound, 

And copyholders, which are sound. 

And which do need the lech’s help. 

And you may see in these two pages 
Bxact their illnesses and ages^ 
t Enough (Qod willing) to content ye ; 

Who looks full red, who looks full yellow, 

Who plies the muUen, who the mallow. 

Who fails at fifty, who at twenty. 


I Jim Y ates must go ; he's one day very hot 

I And one day ice ; I take a harlot ; 

j And poorly, poorly 's Jacob Burgeae. 

! The doctor tells me he has pour’d 

Into his stomach half his hoard 
Of anthelmintioals and purges. 

Judith, the wife of Ebeneser 

Fillpots, won’t have him long to tease her; 

Fillpots blows hot and cold like Jim, 

And, sleepless lest the boys should plunder 
Uis orchard, he must soon knock under { 

Death has been looking out for him. 

lie blusters ; but bis good yard-land 
Under the church, his ale-house, and 
His Bible, which he out in spite, 

Must all fall in ; he stamps and swears 
And sets his neighbours by the oars . • 

Fillpots ! thy saddle sits not tight ! 

Thy epitaph is ready ; ** Here 
Lies one whom all his friends did fear 
More than they ever feared the Lord ,■ 

In peace he was at times a Christian ; 
in strife what stubborner Philistian! 

Sing, sing his psalm with one aecorii, * 

And the bravo lad who sent the bluff 
Olive-faced Frenchman (sure enough) 

Screaming and scouring like a plover, 

Must follow ; him I mean who dasht 
Into the water, and then thrash t 
The oullion past the town 6f Dover. » 

But first there goes the blear old dame 
Who nurst me ; you have hoard her namo 
(No doubt) at Compton, Sarah Salways ; 

There are twelve groats at once, beside 
The frying-pan in which she fried 
IJer pancakes. 

Madam, 1 am always, Ac. 

Sir 'J iiomas Lucy, Knight 

did believe that such a clear and con- 
scientiouB exposure of my afiairs would have 
broillght me a like return. My letter was sent 
back to me* with small courtesy. It may be 
there was no paper in the house, or none equal- 
ling mine in whiteness. No notice was taken of 
the rent-roll ; but between the second and third 
stanza these four lines were written, in a very fine 
hand: 

Most honor’d knight, jBir Thomas 1 two 
For merry Nan will never do ; 

Now under favour let me say *t. 

She will bring more herself than that. 

I have reason to believe that the worthy lady did 
neither write nor countenance the same, perhaps 
did not ever know of them. She always had at 
her elbow one who jogged it when he listed, and, 
although he could not overrule the daughter, he 
took especial care that none other should remove 
her from his tutelage, even when she had fairly 
grown up to woman’s estate. 

Now, after all thu condescension and eon 
fidence, promise me, good lad, promise that thou 
wilt not edge and elbow me. Never let it be 
said, when people say. Sir Thomas was a poet 
whAu he willed it; so is BUI Shakspeare ! It be- 
seemeth not that our names do go together cheek 
by jowl in thisfuniliar fisshion, like an old b^le 
and a whelp, in couples, where if the one would, 
the other would not. 
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CITATION AND EXAMINATION 


Sir Silas. Sir, while theee thoughts are passing 
in your mind, remember there is another pair of 
oouples out of which it would be as well to keep 
the cur's neck. 

Sir Thomas. Young man ! dost thou under- 
stand Master Silas ? 

Shakspeare. But too well. Not those couples 
in which it might be apprehended that your wor- 
ship and my unworthiness’should appear too close 
together; but those sorrowfuller which perad- 
Tcnturc might unite Master Silas and me in our 
road to Warwick and upward. But I resign all 
right and title unto these as willingly as I did unto 
the other, and am as ready to let him go alone. 

Sir SiloLB. If we keep wheeling and wheeling, 
like a flock of pigeons, and rising again when we 
are within a foot of the ground, we shall never fill 
the craw. 

Sir Thomas. Do thou then question him, 
Silas. 

Sir Silas. 1 am none of the quorum : the busi- 
meas is none of mine. 

Then Sir Thomas took Master Silas again into 
the bay window, and said softly, 

** SUm, he hath no inkling of thy meaning : the 
business is a ticklish one : I like not overmuch to 
meddle and make therein.” 

Master Silas stood dissatisfied awhile, and then 
answered, 

"The girl’s mother, sir, was housemaid and 
sempstress in your own family, time back, and you 
thereby have a right over her unto the third and 
fourth generation.” 

" I may have, Silas,” said his worship, " but it 
was no longer than four or five years agone that 
folks were fain to speak maliciously of me for only 
finding my horse in her hovel.” 

Sir Silas looked red and shiny as a ripe straw- 
berry on a Snitterfield tile, and answered some- 
what peevishly, 

" The same folks, I misgive me, may find the 
rog:ue’s there any night in the week.” 

Whereunto replied Sir Thomas, mortifiedly, 

" I can not think it, Silas I I can not think it.” 

And after some hesi&tion and disquiet, 

" Nay, I am resolved I will not think it : no 
man, friend or enemy, shall push it into me.” 

" Worshipful sir ! ” answered Master Silas, " I 
am as resolute as anyone in what I would think 
and what I would not think, and never was known 
to fight dunghill in either cockpit. 

" Were he only out of the way, she might do 
her duty : but what doth she now 1 

" She points his young beard for him, persuad- 
ing him it grows thicker and thicker, blacker and 
blacker ; she washes his ruff, stiffens it, plaits it, 
tries it upon his neck, removes the hair from 
under it, pinches it with thumb and forefinger, 
pretending that he hath moiled it, puts her hwd 
all the way round it, setting it to rights, as she 
calleth.it. . . 

"Ah Sir Thomas ! a louder whistle than that 
will never call her back again when she is off with 
hinu* 


Sir Thomas was angered, and cried tartly, 

" Who whistled ? I would know.” 

Master Silas said submissively, 

" Your honour, as wrongfiilly I fancied.” 

"Wrongfully indeed, and to my no small dis- 
paragement and discomfort,” said the knight^ 
verily believing that he bad not whistled ; for deep 
and dubious were his cogitations. 

" I protest,” went he on to say, " I protest ,lt 
was the wind of the casementi^ and if I live an^ 
other year I will put a better in the place of it. 
Whistle indeed 1 for what ? I care no more about 
her than about an unfledged cygnet . a child,* 
a chicken, a mere kitten, a crab-blossom in the 
hedge.” 

The dignity of his worship was wounded by 
Master Silas unaware, and his wrath again turned 
suddenly upon poor William. 

" Hark-ye, knave ! hark-ye again, ill-looking 
stripling, lanky from vicious courses I I will re- 
I claim thee from them : I will do what thy own 
father would, and can not. Thou shalt follow his 
businem.” 

" I can not do better, may it pleaae^ your wor- 
ship ! ” said the lad. 

I " It shall lead thee unto wealth and respecta- 
I bility,” said the knight, somewhat appeased by his 
ready compliancy and low gentle voice. " Yea, 
but not here ; no witches, no wantons (this word 
fell gravely and at full-length upon the ear), no 
spells hereabout. 

" Gloucestershire is within a measured mile of 
thy dwelling. There is one at Bristol, formerly a 
parish-boy, or little better, who nowwriteth himself 
gendeimn in large round letters, and hath been 
elected, I hear, to serve as burgess in parliament 
for his native city ; Justus though he had eaten 
a capon or turkey-poult in his youth, and had 
actually been at grammar-school and college. 
When he began, he had not credit fora goat-skin; 
and now, behold ye ! this very coat upon my back 
did cost me eight shillings the dearer for him, he 
bought up wool BO largely.” 

Shakspeare. May it please your worship I if 
my father so ordereth, I go cheerfully. • 

Sir Thomas. Thou art grown discreet and 
dutiful : I am fain to command thy release, taking 
thy promise on oath, and some reasonable security, 
that thou wilt abstain and withhold in future from 
that idle and silly slut, that sly and scoffing gig^ 
gler, Hannah Hathaway, with whom, to the heart- 
ache of thy poor worthy father, thou wantonly 
keepest company. • 

. . Then did Sir Thomas ask Master Silas Gough 
for the Book of Life, bidding him deliver it kite 
the right hand of Billy, with an eye upqi|i him 
that he touch it with both lips ; it being taught 
by the Jesuits,*^ and caught too greedily out of 
their society and communion, that whoso touoheth 
it with one lip* only, and thereafter swearetb 

* She was then twenty-eight years of age. Sit^lrhomas 
must have spoken of her from earlier reooUeotlons. Sbak 
speare was in bis twentieth year. 
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falnelj, can not be called a perjurer, since peijuxy Joseph and Buscby ; and, sooth to say, there be 
is brn^ung an oath. But breaking half an oath, many worse. But William had them not in his 
as he doth who toucheth the Bible or crucifix with eye ; his thoughts were elsewhere, as will be evi- 
one lip only, is no more peijniy than breaking an dent, for he went on thus : 
eggshell is breaking an egg, the shell being a . I . . If ever I forget or desert thee, or ever 
ptii^ and the egg being an integral cease to worship* and cherish thee, my Hannah!” 

William did take the Holy Book with all due Sir Silas. The madman! the audacious, despe- 

reverence the instant it was offered to his hand, rate, outrageous villain ! Look-ye, sir ! where he 
His stature seemed to rise therefrom as from a flung the Holy Gospel ! Behold it on the holly 
pulpit, and Sii^Thoi^ias was quite edified. and box boughs in the chimney-place, spreaden 

" Obedient and conducible youth ! ” said he. all abroad, like a lad about to be whipt t 
See there. Master Silas! what hast thou now to Sir Thomas, Miscreant knave 1 I will send 
say against him? who sees farthest?” after him forthwith ! Ho there ! is the caitiflT at 

The man from the gallows is the most likely, hand, or running off? 
bating his nightcap and blinker,” said Master ..Jonas Greenfield the butler did budge forward 

Silas peevishly. ** He hath not outwitted me yet.” after a while, and say, on being questioned, 

" He seixed upon the Anchor of Faith l^e a Surely, that was he ! Was his nag tied to the 
rnaxlyr,” said Sir Thomas, "and even now his face iron gate at the lodge, Master Silas?” 
bums red as elder-wine before the gossips.” " What should 1 know about a thiefs nag, 

Shakspeare. I await the further orders of your Jonas Greenfield ?” 
worship from the chair. " And didst thou let him go, Jonas ? even 

Sir Thomas, I return and seat myself. thou ?” said Sir Thomas. " What ! are none found 

. . And then did Sir Thomas say with great com- faithful ? ” 
placency apd satisfaction in the ear of Master " Lord love your worship,” said Jonas Green- 
Silas, field; "a man of threescore and two may miss 

" What civility, and deference, and sedateness catching a kite upon wing. Fleetness doth not 
of mind, Silas!” make folks the faithfuller, or that youth yonder 

But Master Silas answered not. beats us all in faithfulness. 

Shakspeare, Must I swear, sir ? Look ! he darts on like a greyhound whelp 

Sir Themas, Yea, swear ; be of good courage, after a leveret. He, sure enough, it was ! I now 
I protest to thee by my honour and knighthood, remember the sorrel mare his father bought of 
no ill shall come unto thee therefrom. Thou shalt John Kinderley last Lammas, swift as he threaded 
not be circumvented in thy simpleness and inex- the trees along the park. He must have reached 
perience. • Wellesboume ere now at that gallop, and pretty 

. . Willy, having taken tne Book of Life, did kiss nig^h Walton-hill.” 
it piously, and did press it unto his breast, saying. Sir Thomas. Merciful Christ ! grant the 

" Tenderest love is tbp growth of my heart, as countifr be rid of him for ever ! What dishonour 
the grass is of Alvescote mead. upon Us friends and native town ! A reputable 

" May I lose my life or my friends, or my wool-stapler’s son turned gipsy and poet for life, 
memoiy, or my reason ; may I be viler in my own Sir Silas. A Beelzebub ; he spake as bigly and 
eyes than those men are ” . . . ’ fiercely as a soakoii yeoman at an election feast 

Here he was interrupted most lovingly by Sir ... this obedient and conducible youth I 

Thomas, who said unto him, Sir Thomas, li was so written. Hold thy 

"Kay, nay, nay! poor youth! do not tell me peace, Bilas! 
so ! they are not such very bad men ; since thou 
appealest unto Gsesar ; that is, unto the judgment- 

seat • It is to bo feared that his taste for Tonisem ovIlasteC 

Kow his worship did mean the two witnesses. 1 that for ipatrimony, spite of this vow. 
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Twelve days arc over and gone since William 
Shakspeare did leave our parts. And the spinster, 
Hannah Hathaway, is in sad doleful plight about 
him ; forasmuch as Master Silas Gough went yes- 
terday unto her, in her mother’s house at Shottery, 
and did desire both her and her mother to take 
heed and be admonished, that if ever she, Hannah, 
threw away one thought after the runagate Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, he should swing. 

The girl could do nothing but weep ; while as 
the mother did give her solemn promise that her 
daughter should never more think about him all 
her natural life, reckoning from the moment of 
this her promise. 

And the maiden, now growing more reasonable, 
did promise the same. But Master Silas said, 

** I dovbt you wiU, though.** 


I "-^o,”8aid the mother, J ai%Biwerforher the 
j ehaU not think of him, even if she see* kis ghost** 

Hannah screamed, and swooned, the better to 
forget him. And Master Silas went home easier 
and contenteder. For nowall the worst of his 
hard duty was accomplished ; he having been, on 
the Wednesday of last week, at the speech of 
Master John Shakspeare, Will’s father, to Inquire 
whether the sorrel mare was his. To which 
question the said Master John Shakspeare did 
answer, ** Yea.’* 

Enough said !'* rejoined Master Silas. 

" Horsestealing is capital. We shall hind thee 
over to appear against the culprit, as prosecutor, 
at the. next assizes.” 

May the Lord in his mercy give the lad a good 
deliverance, if so bo it be no sin to wish it 1 
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THE PElSTAMEliON ; 

OR, 

INTERVIEWS OF MESSER GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO AND 
MESSER FRANCESCO PETRARCA, 

SAID MESSER GIOVANNI LAY INFIRM AT HIS VILLBTTA HARD DY CBRTALDO | 

AFTAR WHICH THEY SAW NOT BACH OTHER ON OUR SIDE OF FAKADIBK 

UMnWQ HOW THl^y OldCOURilBD OPON THAT FAMOUB rHKOLOfItAII 

MESSER DANTE AI^IGHIEIil, 

AND flUNORY OTHER MATTERS. 
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THE EDITOE*S INTRODUCTION. 


WAimiio a bell for my ohnreh at San Vivaldo, and hearing that onr holy religion ie rapidly gaining grtraod in 
Ragland, to the imspeakable comfort and reft«shment of the Faithful, I bethought myeelf that I might peradventure 
obtain Buoh effectual aid, from the piety and liberality of the oonverta as well-nigh to aooomplish the purchase of one. 
DealrouB moieover of ▼islting that famous nation* of whose spiritual prosperity we all entertain such animated 
hopefs n^w that the clouds of ignorance begin to break and vanish, 1 resolved that nothing on my part should be 
wantiiiag to ao^lessed a oonsommatlon. Therefore, while I am executing my mission in regard to the bell, I omit no 
opportunity of demonstrating how much happier and peacefuller are we who live in unity, than those who, abandoning 
the household of Faith, clothe themselves with shreds and warm themselves with shavings. 

Subddlary to the aid I solicit, I brought with me, and hei*e lay before the public, translated by the best hand I 
could afford to engage, ** Certain Interviewe of Mester Francesco Petrarca and Meeter Oiovanni Boccaccio, dto.,'* 
which, the booksellers tell me, should be entitled The Pentameronf** unless I would return with nothing in my 
pocket. 1 am ignorant what gave them this idea of my intent, unless it be my defioioney In the language, for 
certainly I had come to no such resolution. Assurances are made to me by the intelligent and experienced in such 
merchandise, that the manuscript la honestly worth from twenty-five to thirty franoesooni, or dollars. To such a 
pitch hath England risen up again, within these few years, after all the expenditure of her protracted war! 

Is there any true Italian, above all is there any worthy native of Certaldo or Ban Vivaldo, who revolveth not in 
hit mind what a surprise and delight it wilbbo to Giovanni In Paradise, the first time he hears, instead of that oracked 
and Jarring tumbril (which must have grated in his ear roost grievously ever since its accident, and have often tried 
his patience). Just such another as he was wont to hear when he rode over to Join our townspeople at their /rrfa ? It 
will do his heart good, and make him think of old times : and piyrhaps he may drop a couple of prayers to the 
Madonna for whoso had a hand in it. ^ 

Lest it should be bruited in England or elsewhere, that being in my seventieth year, 1 have unadvisedly quitted 
my parish, **/ond of changed to use the blessed words of Baint Paid, 1 am ready to show tho certificate of Monsignore, 
my diocesan, approving of my voyage. Monsignorc was pleased to think mo capable of undertaking it, telling me 
that I looked hale, spoke without quavering, and, by the blessing of our lady, had nigh upon half my teeth in their 
sockets, while, pointing to his own and shaking his head, he repeated the celebrated lines of Horatius Flaooiis, who 
lived in the reign of Augustus, a diort time before the Incarnation: 

" bion ebnr, led borridbm 
BuocA dehteoit In meg lacuna ! " 

Tbcai, taming the disoourse from so m^kmoholy a topio, he was pleased to relate from the Inexliaustible stores of 
his archwologioal acquirements, that no new bell whatever bad been consecrated In his diocese of Bamminiato ainoe 
the year of our Lord 1611 ; in which year, on the first Sunday of August, a thunderbolt foil into the belfry of the 
Duomo, by the negligence of Canonico Malatesta, who, according to history, in his hurry to dine with Conte Oeronimo 
Bardi, at onr San Yivaldo, omitted a word in the mass. While he was playing at bowls after dinner on that Sunday, 
or, as some will have it, while be was beating Ser Matteo Filioaia at backgammon, and the younger men and ladies 
of those two noble families were bird-catching with the eivetta, it began to thunder : and, within the evening, intel- 
ligence of the tiiunderbolt w|b brought to the Canonico. On his return tho day following it was remarked, says the 
ehronioler, that the people took off their caps at the distance of only two or three paces, instead of fifteen or twenty, 
•nd few stopped who met him : for the rumour had already gone abroad of his omission. He often rode as usual to 
OQnil90eronlmo*8, gammoned Ber Mattm. hooded the limed a twig or two, stood behind the spinette, hummed 

the next note, turned over the pages of the musio-book of the contessinCf beating time on the ohair-baok, and showing 
them what be could do now and then on the viola di gamba. Only eight years had elapsed when, in the flower of 
his age (for he had scarcely seen sixty), 1^ was found dead in bis bed, after as hearty and convivial a supper as evi^ 
Canottioo ate. No warning, no olio canto, no viaticum, poor man ! Candies he bad ; and it was as much as he had, 
poor sinner f » And this also happened in the month of August 1 Monsignore, in his great liberality, laid no heavy 
stress on the ooincidenoe ; but merely sAd, 

Well, Plevsno 1 a mass or two can do him no harm ; let os hope he stands in need of few more ; but when you 
happen to have leisure, and nobody else to think about, prytbee clap a wet clout on the fire there below in of 

Oinonioo Malatesta.** 

I have done It gratis, and I trust he finds the benefit of it. In the same spirit and by the same authority I gird 
tnyseH for this greater enterprise. Unable to form a satisfactory opinion on the manuscript, % mHStmnMu refer to aty 
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suipeftor. Xt is the opinioii then of Monsignors. that our five dialoguis wsn> written doim pj nsltliir uf the 
locators, %ttt rather by some intimate, who loved them equally. For," sold Monsignore* ** it was Ibsi iptaeties .bt, 
Booooooio to stand op among his personages, and to take part hlmaelf in their disooursea Petraroa, who was lohiwr 
of sheer dial3giie and had muoh practice in it, never aoqoired any dexterity in this species of oompoaitiott* ft lbsiimi 
all questkm and answer, short, snappish, qaibbling,^d unoomfortabla I speak only of his Rmidiei of 
and ProtperU/ift which indeed leave his wisdom all its wholesomeness, but render it somewhat apt to <deavs to the 
roof of the month. The better parts of Homer are in dialogue : and downward from him to Galileo the noblest works 
of human genius have assumed this form ; among the rest I am sorry to find no few heretios and soofbra At the 
present day the fashion is over : every man pashes every other man behind him, and will let none speak out but 
himself." 

The InUrvieu>» took place not within the walls of OertaldOb although within the parish, at BoopaodoVvllla. It 
should be notified to the curious, that about this ancient town, small, deserted, dilapidated asf it*is, there are several 
towers and turrets yet standing, one of which belongs to the mansion inhabited in its day by Ser Giovanni. His 
tomb and effigy are in the church. Nobody has opened the grave to throw light upon his relics ; nobody haa pai nt ed 
the ma« ble ; nobody has broken off a foot or a finger to do him honour ; not even an English name is oograven on the 
face t although the English hold confessedly the highest rank in this department of literature. In Italy, and particu- 
larly in Tuscany, the remains of the illustrious are inviolable ; and, among the illustrious, men of genius hold the 
highest rank. The arts are more potent than curiosity, more authoritative than cliurohwardens : what Englis hman 
will believe it ? Well ! let it pass, courteous strangers I ye shall find me in future less addicted to the marvellons. 
At present 1 have only to lay before you an anolent and (doubt it not) an authentic account of what passed between 
my countrymen, Giovanni and Francesco, before they parted for ever. It seemed probable, at this meeting, that 
Giovanni would have been called away first ; for heavy and of long oontinuanoe had been his infirmity : but he 
outlived it three whole years. He couldmot outlive his friend so many months, but followed him to the tomb before 
he had worn the glossiness off the cloak Francesco in his will bequeathed to him. 

We struggle with Death while we have friends around to cheer us : the moment we miss them we lose all heart 
for the contest. Pardon my refiection ! I ought to have remembered I am not In my stone pulpit, nor at bane. 

Paera Donmnoc Qjvm 

Pfovaae qf tea 

JHomtym, i, leoa. 
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Socecuxio. Who is he that entered, and now all that was a^ked for them, although T could b9Ta 
•teps so silently and softly, yet with a foot so bought a winter cloak for less money. However 
hoavy it shakes my curtains ? we do not want both at the same time. I did not 

Frate Biagio ! can it possibly be you ? want the cloak : 1 wanted iAem, it seems. A nd 

No morejphysic for me. nor masses neither, at yet I begin to think God would have had mere; 
present. • on me, if I had begged it of him myself in my 

Assunta ! Assuntina ! who is it 1 own house. What think you 1 

Aamnta. I can not say, signor Padrone ? he Petrarca. I think he might, 

puts his finger in the dimple of his chin, and BoccoAxio, Particularly if I offered him the 

smiles to make me hold my tongue. sacrifice on which I wrote to you. 

Boccaccio. Fra Biagio I are you come from Sam- Petrarca. That letter has brought me hither, 
miniato for this ? You need not put your finger Boccaccio. You do then insist on my fulfilling 
there. We want no secrets. The girl knows her my promise, the moment I can leave my bed. I 
duty and does her business. I have slept well, am ready and willing. 

and wake better. [Raising himself up a little. | Petrarca. Promise ! none was made. You only 
Why ! who aro you ? It makes my eyes ache i told mo that, if it pleased God to restore you to 
to look aslant over the sheets ; and 1 can not get j your health again, you are ready to acknowledge 
to sit quite upright so conveniently ; and I must i his nyrey by the holocaust of your Decameron, 
not have the window-shiftters opener, they tell me. j What proof haye you that God would exact it 1 If 
PetreSrea. Dear Giovanni ! have you then been I you could destroy the Ir^emo of Dante, would 
very unwell » you 1 

Boccojccio. 0 that sweet voice I and this fat Boccaccio. Not I, upon my life ! I Avould not 
friendly hand of thine, Francesco ! promise to burn a copy of it on the condition of a 

Thou hast distilled all the pleasantest flowei^, recovery for twenty years, 
and all the wholesomest herbs of spring, into my ' PeVfarca. You are the only author who would 
breast already. not rather demolish another's work than his own; 

What showers we have had this April, ay ! How ] especially if he thought it better ; a thought 
could you come along such roads ? If the devil ! which seldom goes beyond suspicion, 
were my labourer, I would make him work upon | Boccaccio. I am not jealous of anyone : 1 think 
these of Certaldo. He would have little time and j admiration pleasanter. Moreover, Dante an»l 1 
little itch for mischief ere he had finished them, did not come forward at the same time, nor take 
but would gladly fan himself with an Agnus-castus, the same walks. His flames are too fierce tor you 
and go to ^eep all through the carnival. and me : we had trouble enough with milder. T 

Petrarca. Let us cease to talk both of the never felt any high gratification in hearing of 
labour and the labourer. You have then been I people being damned ; and much less would I toss 
da^erously ill % them into the fire myself. 1 might indeed have 

Boccaccio. I do not know : they told me I was ; ‘ put a nettle under the nose of the learned judge 
and truly a man might be unwell enough, who in Florence, when he banished you and your 
has twenty masses said for him# and fain sigh family ; but I hardly think I could have voted 
when he thinks what he has paid for them. As for more than a scourging to the foulest and fiercest 
I hope to be saved, they cost «ne a lira each, of the party. 

Assunta is a good market-girl in eggs, and mut- Petrarca. Be as compassionate, be as amiably 
and cow-heel ; but I would not allow her to irresolute, toward your own UoveUe, which have 
argue and haggle about the masses. Indeed she injured no firiend of yours, and deserve more 
knows best whether they were not fairly worth I aflection. 
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Boccxuxsio. Francesco 1 no character 1 ever knew^ 
^ver heard of, or ever feigned, deserves the same 
afTeciion as you do ; the tenderest lover, the truest 
Mend, the firmest patriot, and, rarest of glories ! 
the poet who cherishes another’s fame as dearly as 
his own. 

Petrarca. If aught of this is true, let it be re- 
corded of me that my exhortations and intreaties 
have been successful, in preserving the works of 
the most imaginative and creative genius that our 
Italy, or indeed our world, hath in any age beheld. 

Boccaccio. I would not destroy bis poems, as I 
lold you, or think I told you. Even the worst of 
the Florentines, who in general keep only one of 
God’s commandments, keep it rigidly in regard 
10 Dante 

Love them who curse you.” 

Ue called them all scoundrels, with s6mewhat less 
courtesy than cM'diality, and less afraid of censure 
for veracity than adulation : he sent their fathers 
TO hell, with no inclination to separate the child 
and parent : and now they are hugging him 
for it in his shroud ! Would you ever have sus- 
pected them of being such lovers of justice 1 

You must have mistaken my meaning; the 
thought never entered my head : the idea of de- 
stroying a single copy of Dante ! And what effect 
would that produce ? There must be fifty, or near 
it, in various parts of Italy. 

Petrarca. I spoke of you. 

Boccaccio. Of me I My poetry is vile ; I have 
already thrown into the fire all of it within my 
roach. 

Petrcurca. Poetry was not the question. We 
neither of us are such poets as we thought our- 
selves when we were younger, and as younger 
men think us still, I meant your Decameron; 
in which there is more character, more nature, 
more invention, than either modern or ancient 
Italy, or than Greece, from whom she derived 
her whole inheritance, ever claimed or ever knew. 
Would you consume a beautiful meadow because 
there are reptiles in it ; or because a few grubs 
hereafter may be generated by the succulence of 
the grass 1 

Boccaccu). You amaze me : you utterly con- 
found me. 

Pdrarca. If you would eradicate twelve or thir- 
teen oi the Novdle, an*! insert the same number 
of better, which you could easily do within as 
many weeks, I should be heartily glad to see it 
done. Little more than a tenth of the Decameron 
is bad : less than a twentieth of the Divina Com- 
media is good. 

Boccaccio. So little ^ 

Petrarca. Let me never seem irreverent to our 
master. 

Boccaccio. Speak plainly and fearlessly, Fran- 
cesco ! Malice and detraction are strangers to you. 

Petrarca. Well then : at least sixteen parts in 
twenty of the Inferno and PurgaJtorio are detiCst- 
able, both in poetry and principle : the higher parts 
are excellent indeed 


Boccaccio. 1 have been reading the PmrodU^ 
more recently. Here it is, under the pillow. It 
brings me happier dreams than the others, and 
takes no more time in bringing them. Preparer 
tion for my lectures made me remember a jpo&t 
deal of the poem. I did not request my anmtors 

to admire the beauty of the metrical verrion ; 

» 

OKti.aa .anotus deus Babbaoth, 
Super-illuBtranH oharitate tu& 

Felices Ignee horum M^ldhotn, 

nor these, with a slip ol Italian between two pales 
of latin ; 

Modicum,* et non videbitis me, 

Kt iterum, screlle niie dilette, 

Modicum, et vos videbitis me. 

1 dare not repeat all I recollect of 
Fepe Betan, Pepe Setan, aleppe, 

as there is no holy-water-sprinkler in the rxm 
and you are aware that other dangers awaited me^ 
had I been so imprudent as to show the Florentines 
the allusion of our poet. His gergo is perpetually 
in play, and sometimes plays very roughly. 

Petrarca. We will talk again of him presently* 
I must now rejoice with you over the recovery and 
safety of your prodigal son, the Decameron. 

Boccaccio. So then, you would preserve at any 
rate my favourite volume from the threatened con- 
flagration. 

Petrarca. Had I lived at the time of Dante, 1 
would have given him the same advice in the 
same circumstances. Yet how different is the 
tendency of the two productions t Yours is some- 
what too licentious ; and young men, in whose na- 
ture, or rather in whose education and habits, there 
is usually this failing, will read you with more pleik 
sure than is commendable or innocent. ^ Yet the 
very time they occupy with you, would perhaps be 
spent in the midst of those excesses or irregulari- 
ties, to which the moralist, in his utmost severity, 

ill argue that your pen directs them. Now there 
are many who are fond of standing on the brink of 
precipices, and who nevertheless are as cautious 
as any of falling in. And there arc minds desiiong 
of being warmed by description, which, without 
this warmth, might seek excitement among the 
things described. 

I would not tell you in health what I tell you in 
convalescence, nor urge you to compose what I dis- 
suade you from cancelling. After this avowal, I 
do declare to you, Giovanni, that in my opinion, 
the very idlest of your tales will do the world as 
much good as evil ; not reckoning the pleasure of 
reading, nor the exercise and recreation of (the 
mind, which in themselves are good. What I re- 
prove you for, is the indecorous and uncleanly; and 
these, I trust, yt u will abolish. Even these, how- 
ever, may repel from vice the ingenuous and graeo- 


* It may piuslaan Engliahman to read the lines begta- 
ning with Modieumt so as to i^lTe the metre. The S6«rel«!, 
is, to draw out et into a dissyllable, et-te, as the Italtaiis 
do, who pronounce latin verse, if possible^ worse than wia 
adding a syllable to such as end with a consonant 
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fot spirit and can ncTcr lead any such toward 
tliem. Kever have you taken an inhuman plea- 
sure in blunting and fusing the affections at the 
furnace of the passions ; never, in hardening by 
flour sagacity and ungcnial strictures, that delicacy 
which is more productive of innocence and happi- 
ness, more estranged fronkevery track and tendency 
of their opposites, than what in cold crude systems 
hath holden thej)lace and dignity of the highest 
virtue. May you live, 0 my friend, in the enjoy- 
ment of health, to substitute the facetious for the 
licentious, the simple for the extravagant, the true 
and characteristic for the indefinite and diffuse. 

Boccaccio, I dare not defend myself under the 
bad example of any : and the bad example of a 
great man is the worst defence of all. Since how- 
ever you have mentioned Messer Dante Alighieri, 
to whose genius I never thought of approaching, 
I may perhaps have been formerly the less cau- 
tious of offending by my levity, after seeing him 
display as much or more of it in hell itself. 

Petrarca. The best apology for Dante, in his 
poetical character, is presented by the- indulgence 
of criticisxfl, in considering the Inferno and Pur- 
galorio as a string of Satires^ part in narrative and 
part in action ; which renders the title of Comme- 
dia more applicable. The filthiness of some pas- 
sages would disgrace the drunkenest horse-dealer ; 
and the names of such criminals are recorded by 
the poet as would be forgotten by the hangman in 
six months. 1 wish 1 could expatiate rather on 
his ii^judiciousness than on his ferocity, in devising 
punishments for various crimes ; or rather, than 
on his malignity in composing catalogues of cri- 
minals to inflict them on. Among the rest we find 
a gang of coiners. He calls by name all the rogues 
and vagabonds of every ctty in Tuscany, and curses 
every city for not sending him more of them. You 
would fancy that Pisa might have contented him ; 
no such thing. He hoots, 

“ Ah Pisa ! scandal to the people in whose fine 
country si means yes, why are thy neighbours slack 
to punish thee 1 May Capraia and Gorgona stop 
up the mouth of the Arno, and drown every soul 
within thee !” 

Boccaccio, None but a prophet is privileged to 
swear and curse at this rate, and several of those 
got broken heads for it. 

Petrarca, It did not hap()en to Dante, though 
he once was very near it, in the expedition of the 
exiles to recover the city. Scarcely had he taken 
breath after this imprecation against the Pisans, 
than he asks the Genoese why such a parcel of 
kngves as themselves were not scattered over the 
flice of the earth. 

Boccaccio, Here he is equitable. I wonder he 
did not incline to one or othei of these rival 
republics. 

Petrarca, In fact, the Gencnse fare a trifle 
better under him than his neighbours the Pisans 
ydo, 

Boccaccio, Because they have no Gorgona and 
Oapraia to block them up. He can not do all he 
' wii^es, but he does all he can, considering the j 


means at his disposal* In like manner Messer 
Gregorio Peruzzi, when he was tormented by the 
quarrels and conflicts of Messer Gino Ubaldini*s 
trufle-dog at the next door, and Messer Guidone 
Fantecchi's shop-dog, whose title and quality are 
in abeyance, swore bitterly, and called the Virgin 
and St. Catherine to witness, that he would cut 
off their tails if ever ho caught them. His cook, 
Niccolo Buonaccorsi, hoping to gratify his master, 
set baits for them, and captured them both in the 
kitchen. But unwilling to cast hands prematurely 
on the delinquents, he, after rating them for their 
animosities and their ravages, bethought himself 
in what manner he might best conduct his enter- 
prise to a successful issue. He was the rather in- 
clined to due deliberation in these counsels, as 
they, laying aside their private causes of conten- 
tion in front of their common enemy, and turning 
the principal Stream of their ill-blood into another 
channel, agreed in demonstrations which augured 
no little indocility. Messer Gregorio hath many 
servants, and moreover all the conveniences which 
BO plenteous a house requires. Among the rest is 
a long hempen cloth suspended by a roller. Nic- 
colo, in the most favourable juncture, was minded 
to slip this hempen cloth over the two culprits, 
whose consciences had made them slink toward the 
door against which it was fastened. The smell of 
it was not unsatisfactory to them, and an influx of 
courage had nearly borne away the worst sus- 
picions. At this instant, while shrewd inquisi- 
tiveness and incipient hunger were regaining the 
ascendancy, Niccolo Buonaccorsi, with all the 
sagacity and courage, all the promptitude and 
timeliness of his profession, covered both con- 
spirators in the inextricable folds of the fatal 
winding-sheet^ from which their heads alone 
emerged. Struggles, and barkings, and exhibi- 
tions of teeth, and plunges forward, were equally 
ineffectual. He continued to twist it about them, 
until the notes of resentment partook of remon- 
strance and pain : but he told them plainly he 
would mever remit a jot, unless they became more 
domesticated and reasoi^ble. In this state ,of 
exhaustion and contrition he brought them into 
the presence of Ser Gregorio, who immediately 
turned round toward the wall, crossed himself, 
and whispered an ave. At ease and happy as he 
was at the accomplishment of a desire so long 
cherished, no sooner had he expressed his piety at 
so gracious a dispensation, than, reverting to the 
captor and the captured, he was seized with 
unspeakable consternation. He discovered at 
onib that he had made as rash a vow as Jephtha’s. 
Alas I One of the children of captivity, the trufle- 
dog, had no tail! Fortunately for Messer Gre- 
gorio, he found a friend among the White Friars, 
Frate Geppone Pallorco, who told him that when 
we can not do a thing promised by vow, whether 
we fail by moral inability or by physical, we must 
do the thing nearest it ; “ which,” said Fra Gep^ 
pone, hath always been my practice. And now,” 
added this cool considerate white friar, a dog 
may have no tail, and yet be a dog to all intents 

X 2 
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and purposes, and enable a good Ohxistian to per- 
form anything reasonable he promised in his 
behalf. Whereupon I would advise you, Messer 
Qreg^rio, out of the loving zeal I l>ear toward fhe 
whole family of the Peruzzi, to amerce him of 
that which, if not tail, is next to tail. Such func- 
tion, I doubt not, will .satisfactorily show the 
bles^ Virgin, and Saint jCatherine, your readi- 
ness and solicitude to perform the vow solemnly 
made before those two ^dorable ladies, your pro- 
tectresses and witnesses.” Ser Qrcgorio bent his 
knee at first hearing their names, again at the 
mention of them in this relationship toward him, 
called for the kitchen knife, and, in absolving 
his promise, had lighter things to deal with than 
Gorgona and Capraia. 

Petrarca. Giovanni ! this will do instead of one 
among the worst of the hundred : but with little 
expenditure of labour you may afford us a better. 

Our great fellow-citizen, if indeed we may de- 
nominate him a citizen who would have left no 
city standing in Italy, and less willingly his native 
one, places in the mouth of the devil, together 
with Judas Iscariot, the defenders of their coun- 
tiy, and the best men in it, Brutus and Cassius. 
Certainly his feeling of patriotism was different 
from theirs. 

I should be sorry to imagine that it subjected 
him to any harder mouth or worse company than 
his own, although in a spirit so contrary to that of 
the two Romans, he threatened us Florentines with 
the sword of Germans. The two Romans, now in 
the mouth of the devil, chose rather to lose their 
lives than to see their country, not under the go- 
vernment of invaders, but of magistrates from their 
own city placed irregularly over them ; andthe laws, 
not subverted, but administered unconstitution- 
ally. That Frenchmen and Austrians should argue 
and think in this manner, is no wonder, no incon- 
sistency : that a Florentine, the wisest and greatest 
of Florentines, should have done it, is portentous. 

How merciful is the Almighty, 0 Giovanni I 
What an argument is here ! how much stronger 
and more convincing thaju philosophers could devise 
or than poets could utter, unless from inspiration, 
against the placing of power in the hands of one 
man only, when the highest genius at that time 
in the world, or perhaps at any time, betrays a dis- 
position to employ it with such a licentiousness of 
inhumanity. 

jBoccaccio. He treats Nero with greater civility: 
yet Brutus and Cassius, at worst, but slew an 
atheist, while the other rogue fiamed forth like the 
pestilential dogstar, and burnt up the first crop of 
Christians to light the ruins of Rome. And 
the artist of these ruins thought no more of his 
operation than a scene-painter would have done 
at the theatre. 

Petrarca. Historians have related that Borne 
was consumed by Nero for the purpose of suppress- 
ing the rising sect, by laying all the blame on it. 
Do you think he oared what sect fell or what sect ] 
rose? Was he a zealot in religion of any kind! 
I am tony to see a lying spirit the most prevalent 


one, in some among the earliest and fimest JuddeN 
of that religion which is founded on truth and sin- 
gleness of intention. There are pious men who 
believe they are rendering a service to God Inr 
bearing false witness in his favour, and who oau 
on the father of lies to hold up his light before the 
Sun of righteousness. , 

We may mistake the exact day when the con- 
flagration began : certain it is, however, that it 
was in summer : * and it is pi/^sumable that the 
commencement of the persecution was in winter, 
since Juvenal represents the persecuted as serving 
for lamps in the streets. Now as the Romans did 
not frequent the theatres, nor other places of pub- 
lic entertainment, by night, such conveniences 
were uncalled for in summer, a season when the 
people retired to rest betimes, from the same mo- 
tive as at present, the insalubrity of the evening 
air in the hot weather. Nero must have been 
very forbearing if he waited those many months 
before he punished a gang of incendiaries. Such 
clemency is unexampled in milder princes. 

Boccaccio, But the Christians were not incen- 
diaries, and he knew they were not. »« 

Petrarca. It may be apprehended that, among 
the many virtuous of the new believers, a few se- 
ditious were also to be found, forming separate and 
secret as.sociationB, choosing generals or superiors 
to whom they swore implicit obedience, and under 
whose guidance or impulse they were ready to re- 
sist, and occasionally to attack, the magistrates, 
and even the prince; men aspiring to rule the 
state by carrying the sword of assassination under 
the garb of Ifoliness. Such persons are equally 
odious to the unenlightened and the enlightened, 
to the arbitrary and the free. In the regular 
course of justice, their erknes would have been re- 
sisted by almost as much severity, as they appear 
to have undergone from despotic power and popu- 
lar indignation. 

Boccaccio. We will talk no longer about these 
people. But since the devil has really and bond 
\jide Brutus and Cassius in his mouth, I would ad- 
vise him to make the most of them, for he will 
never find two more such morsels on the same 
platter. Kings, emperors, and popes, would be 
happy to partake with him of so delicate and choice 
a repast ; but I hope he has fitter fare for them. 

Messer Dante Alighieri does not indeed make 
the most gentle use of the company he has about ^ 
him in hell and purgatoiy. Since however lie 
hath such a selection of ^them, I wish he could 
have been contented, and could have left our fair 
Florentines to their own fancies in their dress^j^g- 
rooms. 

“ The time,” he cries, '' is not far distant, when 
there will be an^^ndictment on parchment, forbid- 
ding the impudent young Florentines to show their 
breasts and nippl^is.” 

Now, Francesco, I have been subject all my 

* Deft Yignolles has calculated thSt the conflagnitton 
began on the 19th of July, In the year 84, and the 
oution on the 16th of November. 
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life to a strange distemper in the which no 
oenlist can cure, and which, while it allows me to 
peruse the smallest character in the vei*y worst 
female hand, would never let me read an indict- 
ment on parchment where female names are im- 
plicated, although the letters were a finger in 
length. I do believe the same distemper was very 
prevalent in the time of Messer Dante ; and those 
il^lorentine x^aids and matrons who were not af- 
flicted by it, wci% tpo modest to look at letters and 
aignatures stuck against the walls. 

He goes on, Was there ever girl among the 
Moors or Saracens, on whom it was requisite to 
inflict spiritual or other discipline to make her go 
covered 

Some of the other discipline, which the spiritual 
guides were, and are still, in the habit of adminis- 
tering, have exactly the contrary effect to make 
them go covered, whatsoever may be urged by the 
<confessor. 

“If the shameless creatures,” ho continues, 
■'* were aware of the speedy chastisement which 
Heaven is preparing for them, they would at this 
instant hay d their mouths wide open to roar withal.” 

Petrarca. This is not very exquisite satire, nor 
much better manners. 

Boccaccio. Whenever T saw a pretty Florentine 
in such a condition, I lowered my eyes, 

Petrarca. I am glad to hear it. 

Boccaccio. Those whom 1 could venture to 
cover, I covered with all my heart. 

Petrarca. Humanely done. You might like- 
wise have added some gentle admonition. 

Boccaccio. They would have takdh anything at 
my hands rather than that. Truly they thought 
themselves as wise as they thought me : and who 
knows but they were, at» bottom ( 

Petrarca. I believe it may, in general, be best 
to leave them as we find them. 

Boccaccio. I would not say that, neither. Much 
may be in vain, but something sticks. 

Petrarca, They are more amused than settled 
by anything we can advance against them, and 
axe apt to make light of the gravest. It is only 
the hour of reflection that is at last the hour of 
i^edatenesB wd improvement. 

Boccaccio, Where is the bell that strikes it? 

Petrarca, Pie ! fie ! Giovanni ! This is worse 
than the indictment on parchment. 

\ Boccaccio, Women like us none the less for 
joking with them about their foibles. In fact, 
they take it ill when we cease to do so, unless it 
is age that compels us. * We may give our courser 
the rein to any extent, while he runs in the com- 
moli field and does not paw against privacy, nor 
open his nostrils on individuality. I mean the 
individuality of the person we converse with^ for 
another’s is pure zest. 

Petrarca, Surely you can not^raw this hideous 
pictuio from your own observation : has any graver 
man noted it ? 

Boccaccio, Who would believe your graver men 
upon such matters ? Gout and gravel, bile and 
eoiaUca, are the upholsterers that stuff their moral 


sentences. Crooked and cramp are .truths written 
with chalkstones. When people like me talk as I 
have been talking, they may be credited. W c liave 
no jll-will, no ill-humour, to gratify ; and vanity 
has no trial here at i.s8ue. He was certainly bom 
on an unlucky day for his friends, who never 
uttered any truths but unquestionable ones. Give 
me food that exercises my teeth and tongue, 
and ideas that exercise my imagination and dis- 
cernnicut. 

Petrarca, When you are at leisure, and in per- 
j feet health, weed out carefully the few places of 
I your Decameron which are deficient in these 
qualities. 

Boccaccio. God willing; I wish I had under- 
taken it when my heart was lighter. Is there any- 
thing else you can suggest for its improvement, be 
particular or in general ? 

Petrarca. Already we have mentioned the in- 
considerate and indecorous. In what you may 
substitute hereafter, I would say to you, as I have 
said to myself, do not be on all occasions too cere- 
monious in the structure of your sentences. 

Boccaccio. You would surely wish me to be 
round and polished. Why do you smile ? 

Petrarca. I am afraid these qualities are often 
of as little advantage in composition as they are 
I corporeally. When action and strength are cliiefly 
! the requisites, we may perhaps be better with 
I little of them. The modulations of voice and lan- 
i guage are infinite. Cicero ha.s practised many of 
I them ; but Cicero has his favourite swells, his 
j favourite flourishes and cadences. Our Italian 
I language iaiirthe enjoyment of an ampler scope and 
compass ; and we are liberated from the horrible 
sounds of 4W, am, uniy atU, ini, unt, so predominant 
in thS finals of Latin noyns and verbs. We may 
be told that tfley give strength to the dialect ; we 
might as well be told that bristles give strength 
to the boar. In our Italian we possess the privi- 
lege of striking off the final vowel from the greater 
part of masculine nouns, and from the greater 
part of tenses in the verbs, when we believe they 
impede our activity and vigour. 

Boccaccio. We are as*wealthy in words ae Ib 
good for us ; and she who gave us these, would 
give US more if needful. In another age it is pro- 
bable that curtailments will rather be made than 
additions ; for it was so with the Latin and Greek. 
Barbaric luxury sinks down into civic neatnesa, 
and chaster ornaments fill rooms of smaller 
dimensions. 

Petrarca, Cicero came into possession of the 
stores collected by Plautus, which he always held 
very justly in the highest estimation ; and Sallust 
is reported to have misapplied a part of them. At 
his death they were scattered and lost. 

Boccaccio, I am wiser than I was when I studied 
the noble orator, and wiser by his means chiefly. 
In return for his benefits, if we could apeak on 
equal terms together, the novelist with the philo- 
sopher, the citizen of Certaldo with the Roman 
consul, I would fain whisper in his ear, “ Escape 
from rhetoric by all manner of moans : and if yon 
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muit cleave (m indeed you muBt) to that old shrew, 
Logpe, be no* fonder of exhibiting her than you 
would be of a plain economical wife. Let her be 
always busy, never intrusive ; and readier to keep 
the chambers clean and orderly than to expa- 
tiate on their proportions or to display their 
fhmiture.” 

Petrarca. The citizen pf Certaldo is fiftj^old 
more richly endowed with genius than the Roman 
consul, and might properly . . 

Boccduxio. Stay ! stay ! Francesco ! or they will 
shave all the rest of thy crown for thee, and physic 
thee worse than me. 

Petrarca. Middling men, favoured in their life- 
time by circumstances, often appear of higher 
stature than belongs to them ; great men always 
of lower. Time, the sovran, invests with befit- 
ting raiment and distinguishes with proper en- 
signs the familiars he has received into his eternal 
habitations: in these alone are they deposited: 
you must wait for them. 

No advice is less necessary to you, than the 
advice to express your meaning as clearly as you 
can. Where the purpose of glass is to be seen 
through, we do not want it tinted nor wavy. In 
certain kinds of poetry the case may be slightly 
different ; such, for instance, as are intended to 
display the powers of association and combination 
in the writer, and to invite and exercise the com- 
pass and comprehension of the intelligent. Pindar 
and the Attic tragedians wrote in this manner, 
and rendered the minds of their audience more 
alert and ready and capacious. They found some 
fit for them, and made others. Great painters 
have always the same task to perform. What is 
excellent in their art can not be thought excellent 
by many, even of those who reason well oti ordi- 
nary matters, and see clearly beattics elsewhere. 
All correct perceptions are the eflbct of careful 
practice. We little doubt thata mirror would direct 
ns in the most familiar of our features, and that 
our hand would follow its guidance, until wc try 
to cut a lock of our hair. We have no speh cri- 
terion to demonstrate our liability to error in 
judging of poetry ; a quality so rare that perhaps 
no five contemporaries ever were masters of it. , 

Boccaccio. Wc admire by tradition ; wo censure ' 
by caprice ; and there Is nothing in which we are 
more ingenious and inventive, A wrong stop in 
politics sprains a foot in poetry ; eloquence is never 
so unwelcome as when it issues from a familiar 
voice ; and praise hath no echo but from a certain 
distance. Our critics, who know little about them, 
would gaze with wonder at anything similar, in 
our days, to Pindar and Sophocles, and would cast 
it aside, as quite impracticable. They are in the 
right: for sonnet and canzonet charm greater 
numbers. There arc others, or may be hereafter, 
to whom far other things will aftbrd far higher 
gratification. 

Petrarca^ But our business at present is with 
prose and Cicero ; and our question now is, what 
is Ciceronian. He changed his style according 
to his matter and his hearers. His speeches to 


the people vary from his speeches to the senate. 
Toward the one he was impetuous and exacting ; 
toward the other he was usually but earnest and 
anxious, and sometimes but submissive and im- 
ploring, yet equally unwilling, on both occasions, 
to conceal the labour he had taken to captivate 
their attention and obtain success. At the tribu- 
nal of Caesar the dictatoV he laid aside his costly 
armour, contracted the folds of his capacious robe, 
and became calm, insinuating^ and adulative, 
showing his spirit not utterly extinguished, hie 
dignity not utterly fallen, his consular year not 
utterly abolished from his memory, but Rome, 
and even himself, lowered in the presence of his 
judge 

Boccaccio. And after all this, can you bear to 
think what I am ? 

Petrarca. Complacently and joyfully ; ventur- 
ing, nevertheless, to offer you a friend’s advice. 

Enter into the mind and heart of your own 
creatures : think of them long, entirely, solely : 
never of style, never of self, never of critics, 
cracked or sound. Tnke the miles of an open 
country, and of an ignorant population^ when they 
are correctly measured they become smaller. In 
the loftiest rooms and richest entablatures are 
suspended the most spider-webs ; and the quarry 
out of which palaces are erected is the nursery of 
nettle and bramble. 

Boccaccio. It is better to keep always in view 
such writers as Cicero, than to run after those 
idlers who throw stones that can never reach «8, 

Petrarca. If you copied him to perfection, atid 
on no occasioci lost sight of him, you would be an 
indifferent, not to say a bad writer. 

Boccaccio. I begin to think you are in the right. 
Well then, retrenching some of my licentious 
tales, I must endeavour to fill up the vacancy with 
some serious and some pathetic. 

Petrarca. I am heartily glad to hear of this de- 
cision : for, admirable as you are in the jocose, 
you descend from your natural position when you 
come to the convivial and the festive. You were 
placed among the Affections, to move and master 
them, and gifted with the rod that sweetens the 
fount of tears. My nature leads me also to the 
pathetic ; in which, however, an imbecile, writer 
may obtain celebrity. Even the hard-hearted are 
fond of such reading, when they are fond of any ; 
and nothing is easier in the world than to find and^. 
accumulate its sufferings. Yet this very pibfusion 
and luxuriance of misery is the reason why few 
have excelled in describiilg it. The eye wanders 
over the mass without noticing the peculiarities. 
To mark them distinctly is the work of geiffUs ; 
a work so rarely performed, that, if time and space 
may be compared, specimens of it stand at wider 
distances than* the trophies of Sesostris. Here 
we return again to the l7\femo of Dante, who 
overcame the difficulty. In this vast desert are 
its greater and its less oasis ; Ugolino and Fran,- 
cesca di Rimini. The peopled region is peopled 
chiefly with monsters and moschitoes: the rest 
for the most-part is sand and suffocation. 
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Boeoaedo. Ah ! had Banie remained through 
lilb the pure aolitaiy lover of Bice, hia soul 
been gentler, tranquiller, and more generous. He 
aearoely hath described half the curses he went 
through, nor the roads he took on the journey : 
theology, politics, and that barbican of the Inferno, 
marriage, surrounded w^h its 

Selva lelvaggia ed aspra e forte. 

Admirable i^indeed the description of ITgolino, 
to whoever can enaure the sight of an old soldier 
gnawing at the scalp of an old archbishop. 
Pttrarca. The thirty lines from 

Ed io sentj, 

are unequalled by any other continuous thirty in 
the whole dominions of poetry. , 

Boooa/cdo. Give me rather the six on Francesca :{ 
for if in the former I find the simple, vigorous, 
clear narration, 1 find also what 1 would not wish, 
the features of Ugolino reflected full in Dante. 
The two characters are similar in themselves; 
hard, cruel, inflexible, malignant, but, whenever 
moved, mo^ed powerfully. In Francesca, with 
the faculty of divine spirits, he leaves his own 
nature (not indeed the exact representative of 
theirs) and converts all his strength into tender - 1 
ness. The great poet, like the original man ofj 
the Platoniste, is double, possessing the further 
advantage of being able to drop one half at his 
option, and to resume it. Some of the tenderest 
on paper have no sympathies beyond ; and some 
of the austerest in their intercourse with their 
fellow-creatures, have deluged the w<prld with tears. 
It is not from the rose that the bee gathers her 
honqy, but often from the most acrid and the most 
bitter leaves and petals. t 

Uuando legemmo il disiato yiso 

EiMer baciato di cotanto amante, 

Questi, chi mai da me non sia divlao ! 

La bocca mi bucib tutto tremante • • . 

QaUotlo fii il libro, e chi In scrisae . . . 

Quel giorno piii non vi legemmo avante. 

In the midst of her punishment, Francesca, when 
she comes to the tenderest part of her story, tells 
it idth complacency and delight ; and, instead of 
naming Paolo, which indeed she never has done 
firom the beginning, she now designates him as 

Queeti ohi mai da me non eia dlviso * 

Are we not impelled to join in her prayer, wishing 
them happier in their union 1 
Petrarea, If there b^no sin in it. 

Boccaccio, Ay, and even if there be . . . God 
he^ us I 

^ What a sweet aspiration in each cesura of the 
verse 1 three love-sighs fixed and incorporate 1 
Thon, when she hath said • 

La boooa mi baoib, tutto tremante, 

she stops : she would avert the eyes of Dante from 
her : he looks for the sequel : she thinks he looks 
severely : she says, 

CkdeoUo is the name of the book,’* 

Ihnc^ng by this timorous little flight she has 


drawn him far enough from the nest of her young 
loves. No, the eagle beak of Dante and his piercing 
eyes are yet over her. 

" OedeoUo is the name of the book.” 

^ What matters that V* 

^ And of the writer.” 

' Or that either r* 

At last she disarms him : but how ? 

TJuU day we read no more.” 

Such a depth of intuitive judgment, such a 
delicacy of perception, exists not in any other 
work of human genius ; and from an author who, 
on almost all occasions, in this part of the work, 
betrays a deplorable want of it. 

Petrarea. Perfection of poetry ! The greater 
is my wonder at discovering nothing else of the 
same order or cast in this whole section of the 
' poem. He who fainted at the recital of Francesca, 

And be who fell as a dead body falls, 

would exterminate all the inhabitants of every 
town in Italy! What execrations against Florence, 
Pistoia, Siena, Pisa, Genoa ! what hatred against 
the whole human race ! what exultation and mer- 
riment at eternal and immitigable sufierings 
Seeing this, I can not but consider the Inferno as 
) the most immoral and impious book that ever was 
written. Yet, hopeless that our country shall 
ever see again such poetry, and certain that with- 
out it our future poets would be more feebly urged 
forward to excellence, I would have dissuaded 
Dante from cancelling it, if this had been his 
intention. Much however as 1 admire his vigour 
and severity of style in the description of Ugolino, 
I acknowledge with you that I do not discover so 
much imagination, so much creative power, as in 
the Ftanccsca. I find indeed a minute detail ot 
probable events : but this is not all 1 want in a 
poet : it is not even all I want most in a scene of 
horror. Tribunals of justice, dens of murderers, 
wards of hospitals, schools of anatomy, will aflbr/ 
UR nearly the same sensations, if we hear them 
from an accurate observer, a clear reporter, a 
skilfiil surgeon, or an attentive nurse. There is 
nothing of sublimity in*" the horrific of Dante, 
which there always is in ASschylus and Homer. 
If you, Giovanni, had described so nakedly the 
reception of Guiscardo’s heart by Gismonda, or 
Lorenzo’s head by Lisabetta, we could hi^ly 
have endured it. 

Boccaccio. Prythee, dear Francesco, do not place 
mo over Dante : I stagger at the idea of approach- 
ing him. 

Petrarea. Never think I am placing you blindly 
or indiscriminately. I have faults to find with 
you, and even here. Lisabetta should by no 
means have been represented cutting off the head 
of her lover, " as weU as site covld ” with a clasp- 
knife. This is shocking and improbable. She 
might have found it already cut off by her brothers, 
in order to bury the corpse more commodiously 
and expeditiously. Nor indeed is it likely that 
she should have intrusted it to her waiting-maid, 
who carried home in her bosom a treasure so 
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itoar to her, and found so unexpectedlj and so 
lately. 

Boccojcdo. That is true : I will correct the otot- 
sight. Why do we never hear of our faults imtil 
everybody knows them, and until they stand in 
record against ? 

Pefrarca, Because our ears are closed to truth 
and friendship for some time after the triumphal 
course of composition. We are too sensitive for 
the gentlest touch ; and when we really have the 
most infinnity, we are angry to be told that we 
have any. 

Boccaccio. Ah Francesco ! thou art poet from 
scalp to heel : but what other would open his 
breast as thou hast done! They show ostenta- 
tiously far worse weaknesses ; but the most honest 
of the tribe would forswear himself on this. Again, 
I acknowledge it, you have reason to complain of 
liisabetta and Qismonda. 

Petrarca. They keep the soul from sinking in 
such dreadful circumstances by the buoyancy of 
imagination. The sunshine of poetry makes the 
colour of blood less horrible, and draws up a sha- 
dowy and a softening haziness where the scene 
would otherwise be too distinct. Poems, like 
rivers, convey to their destination what must with- 
out their appliances be left unhandled : these to 
ports and arsenals, this to the human heart. 

Boccaccio. So it is ; and what is terror in poetry 
is horror in prose. We may be brought too close 
to an object to leave any room for pleasure. ITgo- 
lino affects us like a skeleton, by dry bony verity. 

Petrarca. We can not be too distinct in our 
images; but although distinctness, on this and 
most other occasions, is desirable in the imitative 
arts, yet sometimes in painting, and sometimes in 
poetry, an object should not be qujte precise. In 
your novel of Andrevola and Gabriotto, you afford 
me an illustration. 

, IjO parevR dal corpo di 1«I usciro una 
cosn osciira e terrJbile. 

This is like a dream : this i.v a dream. Afterward, 
you present to us such palpable forms and pleasing 
colours as may relieve and soothe us. 

T5!d nvondo mol to rose, blanche e veitnl- 
frlie, eoUe. pcrcioeche la (^t.Htrfono era. 

Boccaccio. Surely you now are mocking me. 
The roses, I perceive, would not have been there, 
had it not been the season. 

Petrarca. A poet often does more and better 
than he is aware at the time, and seems at last to 
know as little about it as a silkworm knows about 
the fineness of her thread. 

The uncertain dream that still hangs over us in 
the novel, is intercepted and hindered from hurt- 
ing us by the spell of the roses, of the white and 
the red ; a word the less would have rendered it 
incomplete. The very warmth and geniality of 
the season shed their kindly influence on us ; and 
•we arc renovated and ourselves again by virtue 
of the clear fountain where we rest. Nothing of 
this poetical providence comes to our relief in 


Bante, though we want it ofiener. It woniit to 
difficult to form an idea of a poem, into which sa 
many personages are introduced, containing so fi^W 
delineations of character, so few touches that m* 
cite our sympathy, so few elementary signs for omr 
instruction, so few topics for our delight, so few 
excursions for our recreation. Nevertheless, hie 
powers of language are prodigious ; and, in the 
solitaiy places where he exerts his ^force rightly, 
the stroke is irresistible. Bul^ h\)W greatly to be 
pitied must ho be, who can find nothing in para- 
dise better than sterile theology ! and what aa 
object of sadness and of consternation, he who 
rises up from hell like a giant refreshed ! 

Boccaccio. Strange perversion! A pillar of 
smoke by day and of fire by night ; to guide no 
one. Paradise had fewer wants for him to satisfr 
than hell had ; all which he fed to repletion. But 
let us rather look to his poetry than his temper. 

Petrarca. We will then. 

A good poem is not divided into little panes 
like a cathedral window ; which little panes them* 
selves are broken and blurred, with a saint’s coat 
on a dragon’s tail, a doctor's head ofi«the bosom 
of a virgin martyr, and having about them more 
lead than glass, and more gloom than colouring. 
A good Siitire or good comedy, if it does not 
always smile, rarely and briefly intermits it, 
and never rages. A good epic shows us more 
and more distinctly, at every book of it we open, 
the features and properties of heroic character, and 
terminates with accomplishing some momentous 
action. A good tragedy shows us that greater men 
thanourselvet^have suffered more severely andmore 
unjustly ; that the highest human power hath sud- 
denly fallen helpless and extinct; or, what is better 
to contemplate and usefuMer to know, that uncon- 
trolled by law, unaccompanied by virtue, unfollowed 
by contentment, its possession is undesirable and 
unsafe. Sometimes we go away in triumph with 
Affliction proved and purified, and leave her under 
the smiles of heaven. In all these consummations 
the object is excellent ; and here is the highest 
point to which poetry can attain. Tragedy has no 
bye-paths, no resting-places ; there is everywhere 
action and passion. What do we find of this nature;, 
or what of the epic, in the Orpheus and Judith,, 
the Charon and Can della Scala, the Slnon and 
Maestro Adamo 1 

Boccaccio. Personages strangely confounded! 
In this category it required a strong hand to make 
Pluto and Pepe Satan kee^ the peace, both havix^ 
the same pretensions, and neither the sweetest 
temper. 

Pdrarca. Then the description of Mahomef is 
indecent and filthy. Yet Dante is scarcely more 
disgusting in t^^is place, than he is insipid and 
spiritless in his allegory of the marriages, between 
Saint Francesco end Poverty, Saint Dominico and 
Faith. I speak frwly and plainly to you, Giovanni, 
and the rather, as yon have informed me that I have 
been thought invidious to the reputation of our 
great poet ; for such he is tronscendently, in the 
midst of his imperfections. Such like^se were 
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IStmto and Luciliua in the Kame period of Roman 
IHeratiire. They were equalled, and perhaps ex- 
celled : will Dante ever be, in his native tongue 1 
Tlie past generations of his cbuntrymen, the glo- 
riee of old Rome, fade before him the instant he 
firings upward, but they impart a more constant 
and a more genial deligl^t. 

JRoccnccio. They have less hair-cloth about them, 
and smell lei^ cloisterly ; yet they are only choris- 
ters. • « 

The generous man, such as you, praises and cen- 
sures with equal freedom, not with equal pleasure: 
the freedom and the pleasure of the ungenerous 
are both contracted, and lie only on the left hand. 

Peirarca, When we point out to our friends an 
object in the country, do we wish to diminish it ? 
do we wish to show it overcast ? Why then should 
we in those nobler works of creation, God’s only 
representatives, who have cleared our intellectual 
sight for us, and have displayed before us things 
more magnificent than Nature would without them 
have revealed 1 

We poets are heated by proximity. Those who 
are gone, wahn us by the breath they leave behind 
them in their course, and only warm us : those who 
are standing near, and just before, fever us. Soli- 
tude has kept me uninfected ; unless you may hint 
perhllps that pride was my preservative against 
tlie malignity of a worse disease. 

Boccaccio, It might w ell be, though it were not ; 
you having been crowned in the capital of the 
Christian world. 

Petrarca, That indeed would have been some- 
thing, if I had been crowned for nlj' Christianity, 
of which I suspect there are better judges in Rome 
than there are of poetry. I would rather be pre- 
ferred to my rivals by the two best critics of the 
age than by all the others ; who, if they think dif- 
ferently from the two wisest in these matters, must 
necessarily think wrong. 

Bocccacio, You know that not only the tw'o first, 
but many more, prefer you ; and that neither they, 
nor any who are acquainted with your character, 
Can believe that your strictures on Dante are invi- 
dious or uncandid. 

Petrarca, I am borne toward him by many strong 
impulses. Our families were banished by the same 
faction ; he himself and my father left Florence on 
the same day, and both left it for ever. This recol- 
lection would rather make me cling to him than 
cast him down. Ill fortune has many and tena- 
cious ties : gqod fortur^e has few and fragile ones. 

1 saw our illustrious fellow citizen once only, and 
w])pn 1 was a child. Even the sight of such a poet, 
in early days, is dear to him who aspires to become 
one, and the memory is ahvays in his favour. The 
worst I can recollect to have said ^gainst his poem 
to others, is, that the architectural fabric of the 
It^emo is unintelligible withou^a long study, and 
only to be understood after distracting our atten- 
tion from its inhabitants. Its locality and dimen- 
sions are at last uninteresting, and would better 
have been left in their obscurity. The zealots of 
Dante compare it, for invention, with the infernal 


regions of Homer and Virgil. I am ignorant how 
much the Grecian poet invented, how much existed 
in the religion, how much in the songs and tradi- 
tions of the people. But surely our Alighieri 
has^taken the same idea, and even made his des- 
cent in the same part of Italy, as iEneas had done 
before. In the Odyssea the mind is perpetually 
relieved by variety of scene and character. There 
are vices enough in it, but rising from lofty or 
from powerful passions, and under the veil of mys- 
tery and poetry : there are virtues too enough, 
and human and definite and practicable. We have 
man, although a sliade, in his own features, in his 
own dimensions : he appears before us neither 
cramped by systems nor jaundiced by schools ; no 
savage, no cit, no cannibal, no doctor. Vigorous 
and elastic, he is such as poetry saw him first ; he is 
such as poetiy would ever sec him. In Dante, the 
greater part of those who are not degraded, are de- 
bilitated and distorted. No heart swells here, either 
for overpowered valour or for unrequited love. 
In the shades alone, but in the shades of Homer, 
does Ajax rise to his full loftiness : in the shades 
alone, but in the shades of Virgil, is Dido the arbi- 
tress of our tears. 

Boccaccio, I must confess there are nowhere two 
whole cantos in Dante which will bear a sustained 
and close comparison with the very worst book of 
the Odyssea or the Mmid; that there is nothing of 
the same continued and unabated excellence, as 
Ovid’s in the contention for the armour of Achilles; 
the most heroic of \ieroic poetry, and only censur- 
able, if censurable at all, because tb e eloquence of the 
braver man is more animated and more persuasive 
than his successful rival’s. I do not think Ovid the 
best poet that ever lived, but I think he wrote the 
most^f good poetry, and, in proportion to its quan- 
tity, the leastdl’ bad or indifferent. The/7i/er?M), the 
PuryaUyrio, the Paradiso, are pictures from the 
walls of our churches and chapels and monasteries, 
some painted by Giotto and Cimabue, some ej||:lier. 
In several of these we detect not only the cruelty, 
but likewise the satire and indecency of Dante* 
Sometimes there is also his vigour and simplicity, 
but oftener his harshnesf and meagreness and dis- 
proportion. I am afraid the good Alighieri, lik<. 
his friends the painters, was inclined to think the 
angels were created only to’ flagellate and burn us ; 
and Paradise only for ns to be driven out of it 
And in truth, as we have seen it exhibited, ther^ 
is but little hardship in the case. 

The opening of the third canto of the Ir^erm 
has always been much admired. There is indeed 
a great solemnity in the words of the inscription 
on the portal of hell : nevertheless, I do not ftoe 
the necessity for three verses out of six. After 

Per me ei va neir etenio dolore, 

it surely is superfluous to subjoin 

Per me si va fra la perduta gente ; 

for, beside the perduta yente, who else can 
the eternal woe 1 And when the portal hw 
us that Jvstke moved the kighMcdcer tom ” 
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Burely it might have omitted the notification that 
his ** divine power ” did it. 

Peceml la divina potestate. 

The next piece of information I wish had been 
conveyed even in darker characters^ so that they 
never could have been decyphered. The following 
line is. 

La Mouima Bapiensa e ’1 primo Amore. 

If God’s first love was hell-making, we might 
almost wish his affections were as mutable as ours 
are : that is, if holy church would countenance us 
therein. 

Petrarca. Systems of poetry, of philosophy, of 
government, form and model us to their own pro- 
portions. As our systems want the grandeur, the 
light, and the symmetry of the ancient, we can 
not hope for poets, philosophers, or .statesmen, of 
equal dignity. Very justly do you remark that 
our churches and chapels and monasteries, and 
even our shrines and tabernacles on the road-side, 
contain in painting the same punishments as 
Alighieri hath registered in his poem : and several 
of these were painted before his birth. Nor surely 
can you have forgotten that his master, Brunette 
Latin!, composed one on the same plan. 

The Virtues and Vices, and persons under their 
influence, appear to him likewise in a wood, 
wherein he, like Dante, is bewildered. Old walls 
are the tablets both copy : the arrangement is the 
devise of Brunette. Our religion is too simple in 
its verities, and too penurious in its decorations, 
for poetry of high value. We can not hope or 
desire that a pious Italian will ever have the auda- 
city to restore to Satan a portion of his majesty, or 
to remind the faithful that he is a fallen angel. 

Boccaccio. No, no, Francesco ; let us keep as 
much of him down as we can, and as long. 

Petrarca. It might not be amiss to remember 
that^ven human power is complacent in security, 
and that Omnipotence i.s ever omnipotent, without 
threats and fulininations. ^ 

Boccaccio. Tliese, however, are the main springs 
of sacred poetry, of whidi I think we already have 
enough. 

Petrarca. But good enough 1 

Boccaccio. Even much better would produce 
less effect than that whiqji has occupied our ears 
from childhood, and comes sounding and swelling 
with a mysterious voice from the deep and dark 
recesses of antiquity. 

Petrarca, I see no rea.son why we should not 
revert, at times, to the first intentions of poetry. 
Hymns to the Creator were its earliest efforts. 

Boccaccio. I do not believe a word of it, unless 
He himself was graciously pleased to inspire the | 
singer ; of which we have received no account. | 
I rather think it originated in pleasurable song, ' 
perhaps of drunkenness, and resembled the dithyr- 
ambic. Strong excitement alone could force and 
huny men among words displaced and exagge- 
rated ideas. 

Believing that man fell, first into disobedience, 


next into ferocity and fratricide^ we may reason- 
ably believe that war-songs were among the 
earliest of his intellectual exertions. When he 
rested from battle he had leisure to think of love; 
and the skies and the fountains and the flowers 
reminded him of her, the coy and beautifiil, who 
fied to a mother from the ardour of his pursuit. 
In after years he lost a son, his companion in the 
croft and in the forest : images too gpw up there^ 
and rested on the grave. A ^lafighter, who had 
wondered at his strength and wisdom, looked to 
him in vain for succour at the approach of death. 
Inarticulate grief gave way to passionate and 
wailing words, and Elegy was awakened. We 
have tears in this world before we have smilcB, 
Francesco ! we have struggles before we have 
composure ; we have strife and complaints before 
we have submission and gratitude. 1 am suspi- 
cious that if we could collect the winged words ” 
of the earliest hymns, we should find that they 
called upon the Deity for vengeance. Priests and 
rulers were far from insensible to private wrongs. 
Chryses in the JHad is willing that his king and 
country should be enslaved, so that Ithi daughter 
be sent back to him. David in the Psadma is no 
unimportuuate or lukewarm applicant for the 
discomfiture and extermination of his adversaries : 
and, among the visions of felicity, none brighter 
is promised a fortunate warrior, than to dash the 
infants of his enemy against the stones. The 
Holy Scriptures teach us that the human race was 
created on the banks of the Euphrates, and where 
the river hath several branches. Here the climate 
is extremely hot ; and men, like birds, |n hot 
climates, never sing well. I doubt whether there 
was ever a good poet in the whole city and whole 
plain of Babylon. Egypt had none but such as 
she imported. Mountainous countries bear them 
as they bear the more fragrant plants and savoury 
game. Judaea had hers : Attica reared them 
among her thyme and hives : and Tuscany may 
lift her laurels not a span below. Never have the 
accents of poetry been heard on the fertile banks 
of the Vistula; and Ovid taught the borderers of 
the Danube an indigenous* song in vain. 

Petrarca. Orpheus, we hear, sang on the banks 
of the Hebrub. 

Boccaccio. The banks of the Hebrus may be 
level or rocky, for what I know about them : but 
the river is represented by the poets as rapid and 
abounding in whirlpools ; hence, I presume, it 
runs among rocks and ineoualities. Be this as it 
may ; do you imagine that Thrace in those early 
days produced a philosophical poet ? 

Petrarca. We have the authority of histSry 
for it 

Boccaccio. Bad authority too, unless we silt 
and croBs-examihe it. Undoubtedly there were 
narrow paths of cjpmmerce, in very ancient times, 
from the Euxine to the Caspian, and from the 

^ * Aptaque sunt nostrSs barbara verba modla.' 

What are all the other losses of literature in eomparlson 
with this. 
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Ojtfpian to the kiogdome of the remoter East. 
Merchants in those days were not only the most 
adventurous, but the most intelligent men : and 
there were axdent minds, uninfluenced by a spirit 
of. lucre, which were impelled by the ardour of 
imagination into untrayelled regions. Scythia 
was a land of &ble, noJ< only to the Greeks, but 
equally to the Bomans. Thrace was a land of fable, 
we may wq}l believe, to the nearest towns of 
northern India.* h imagine that Orpheus, whoever 
he was, brought his knowledge from that quarter. 
We are too apt to fancy that Greece owed every- 
thing to the Phoenicians and Egyptians. The 
elasticity of her mind threw off, or the warmth of 
her imagination transmuted, the greater part 
of her earlier acquisitions. She was indebted to 
Phoenicia for nothing but her alphabet; and even 
these signs she modified, and endowed them wilh 
a portion of her flexibility and grace. 

Petrarca. There are those who tell us that 
Homer lived before the age of letters in Greece. 

JBoaxLccio. 1 wish they knew the use of them as 
well as he did. Will they not also tell us that 
the commerce of the two nations was carried on 
without the numerals (and such were letters) by 
which traders cast up accounts^ The Phoenicians 
traded largely with eveiy coast of tAe ^gean sea ; 
and among their earliest correspondents were the 
inhabitants of the Greek maritime cities, insular j 
and continental. Is it credible that Cyprus, that | 
Crete, that Attica, should be ignorant of the most 
obvious means by which commerce was main- 
tained 1 or that such means should be restricted 
to commerce, among a people so {Peculiarly fitted 
for social intercourse, so inquisitive, so imagina- 
tive, as the Greeks 1 

Petrarca. Certainly ♦t is not. 

Boccaccio. The Greeks were the most creative, 
the Bomans the least creative, of mankind. No 
Boman ever invented anything. Whence then 
are derived the only two works of imagination we 
find among them; the story of the Ephesian* 
Matrorif and the stoiy of Psyche f Doubtless 
from some country farther eastward than Phoe- 
nicia and Egypt. The authors in which we find 
these insertions are of little intrinsic worth. 

When the Thracians became better known to 
the Greeks they turned their backs upon them as 
worn-out wonders, and looked toward the inex- 
haustible Hyperboreans. Among these too she 
placed wisdom and the arts, and mounted instru- 

One eimllar, and better conceived, is given by Du 
Halde from the Chinese. If the fiction of Psyche had 
fteehed Greece so early as the time of Plato, it would 
have naught his attention, and he would have delivered it 
down to usb however altered. 
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ments through which a greater magnitude was 
given to the stars. 

Petrarca. I will remain no longer with you 
among the Thracians or the Hyperboreans, But 
in regard to low and level countries, as unproduc- 
tive of poetry, I entreat you not to be too fanciful 
nor too exclusive. Virgil was bom on the Mincio, 
and lias rendered the city of his birth too cele- 
brated to be mistaken. 

Boccojcdo. He was born in the lerritoiy of 
Mantua, not in the city. He sang his first child’s 
song on the shoulders of the Apennines; his first 
man’s under the shadow of Vesuvius. 

I would not assert that a great poet must neces- 
sarily be born on a high mountain : no indeed, 
no such absurdity : but where the climate is hot, 
the plains have never shown themselves friendly 
to the imaginative faculties. We surely have more 
buoyant spirits on the mountain than below, but 
it is not requisite for this effect that our cradles 
should have been placed on it. 

Petrarca. What will you say about Pindar 1 

BoccoAxio. I think it more probable that he was 
reared in the vicinity of Thebes than within the 
walls. For Boeotia, like our Tuscany, has one 
large plain, but has also many eminences, and is 
bounded on two sides by hills. 

Look at the vale of Capua I Scarcely so much 
as a sonnet was ever heard from one end of it to 
the other ; perhaps the most spirited thing was 
some Carthaginian glee, from a soldier in the 
camp of Hannibal. Nature seems to contain in 
her breast the same milk for all, but feeding one 
for one aptitude, another for another ; and, as 
if she would teach him a lesson as soon as he 
could look about him. she has placed the poet 
whefe the air is unladen with the exhalations of 
luxuriance. * 

Petrarca. In my delight to listen to you after 
so long an absence, I have been too unwaiy ; and 
you have been speaking too much for one infirm. 
Greatly am I to blame, not to have moderated my 
pleasure and your vivacity. You must rest now : 
to-moxTow we will renew our conversation. 

Boccaccio, Gk>d bless^thee, Francesco] 1 shall 
bo talking with thee all night in my slumbers. 
Never have I seen thee with such pleasure as to- 
day, excepting when I was deemed worthy by our 
fellow-citizens of bearing to thee, and of placing 
within this dear hand of thine, the sentence of 
recall from banishment, and when my tears 
streamed over the ordinance as I read it, whereby 
thy paternal lands were redeemed from the public 
treasury. 

Again God bless thee ! Those tears were not 
quite exhausted : take the last of them. 
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SECOND DAY’S 

Petrarca. How liave you slept, Giovaimi 1 

Boccaccio, Pleasantly, soimdly, and quite long 
enough* You too methinks have enjoyed the 
benefit of riding; for you either slept well or 
began late. Do you rise in general three hours 
after the suni 

Petraroa, No indeed. 

Boccaccio. As for me, since you would not in- 
dulge me with your company an hour ago, I could 
do nothing more delightful than to look over 
some of your old letters. 

Petraroa, Ours are commemorative of no re- 
proaches, and laden with no regrets. . Far from us 

With drooping wing the spelhhound spirit moves 
O’er fliokeriiig friendships and extingnisht loves. 

Boccaccio. Ay, but as I want no record of your 
kindness now you are with me, I have been look- 
ing over those to other persons, on past occasions. 
In the latin one to the tribune, whom the people 
at Borne usually call Rienzi, I find you address 
him by the denomination of Nicolaus Laurentii. 
Is this the right one 1 

Petraroa, As we Florentines are fond of omit- 
ting the first syllable in proper names, calling 
Luigi Qigij Giovanni Ncmni, Francesco Cecco, in 
like manner at Home they say Renzi for Lorenzi, 
and by another corruption it been pronounced 
and written Bienzi. Believe me, I should never 
have ventured to address the personage who held 
and supported the highest dignity on earth. Until 
I had a.scertained his appellation : for nobody ever 
quite forgave, unless in the low and ignorant, a 
^rong pronunciation of his name ; the humblest 
being of opinion that they have one of their own, 
and one both worth having and worth knowing. 
Even dogs, they observe, are not miscalled. It 
'would have been as latin in sound, if not in struc- 
ture, to write Bientius^as Laurentius: but it 
would certainly have been offensive to a dignitary 
of his Bta.tion, as being founded on a sportive and 
somewhat childish frmiliarity. 

Boccaccio. Ah Francesco ! we were a good deal 
younger in those days ; and hopes sprang up before 
us like mushrooms : the sun produced them, the 
shade produced them, every hill, every valley, every 
busy and every idle hour. 

Petrarca. The season of hope precedes but little 
the season of disappointment. Where the ground 
is unprepared, what harvest can be expected 1 Men 
bear ‘wrongs more easily than irritations ; and the 
Romans, who had sunk under worse degradation 
than any other people on record, rose up against 
the deliverer who ceased to consult their igno- 
rance. I speak advisedly and without rhetoric on 
the foul depths of their debasement. The Jews, 
led captive into Egypt and into Babylon, were left 
little corrupted as they were found and per- 


1 INTERVIEW. 

haps some of their vices were corrected Jf the 
labours that were imposed on them. But the sub- 
jugation of the Romans was effected by the depra- 
vation of their morals, which the flriesthood took 
away,giving them ceremoniesandpromisesinstead. 
God had indulged them in the exercise of power 
first the kings abused it, then the consuls, then 
the tribunes. One only magistrate was remaining 
who never had violate it, farther than in petty 
frauds and fallacies suited to the occasion, not 
having at present more within his reach. It was 
ndw his turn to exercise his functions, and no less 
grievously and despotically than the preceding had 
done. For this purpose the Pontifex Maximus 
needed some slight alterations in the popular be- 
lief ; and he collected them from that Pantheon 
which Roman policy had enlarged at every con- 
quest. The priests of Isis had acquirdd-'the high- 
est influence in the city : those of Jupiter were 
jealous that foreign gods should become more than 
supplementar and subordinate : but as the women 
in general leaned toward Isis, it was in 'vain 
to contest the point, and prudent to adopt an-little 
at a time from the discipline of the shaven bro- 
therhood. The names and titles of the nncient 
gods had received many additions, and they were 
often asked which they liked best. Different ones 
were now givdh them ; and gradually, here and 
there, the older dropped into desuetude. Then 
I arose the star in the east ; and all was manifested. 
I Boccaccio. Ay, ay, but the second company of 
shepherds sang to a different tune from the first, 
and put them out. Trumpeters ran in among 
them, horses neighed, tents waved their pennons^ 
I and commanders of armies sought to raise them- 
! selves to supreme authority, some by leading the 
faction of the ancient faith, and some by support- 
ing the recenter. At last the priesthood suc- 
ceeded to the power of the pretorian guard, and 
elected, or procured the election of, an emperor. 
Every man who loved peace and quiet took refuge 
in a sanctuary, now so efiScient to protect him ; 
and nearly all who had attained a preponderance 
I in wisdom and erudition, brought them to bear 
against the worn-out and tottering institutions, 
and finally to raise up the coping-stone of an edifice 
which overtopped them all. 

I Petrarca. At present we fly to princes as we |ly 
' to caves and arches, and other things of the mere 
I earth, for shelter and protection, 
j Boccaccio. And when they afford it at all, they 
afford it with as fettle care and knowledge, like 
Egyptian embalm§rs, they cast aside the brains as 
useless or worse, but carefully swathe up all that 
is viler and heavier, and place it in their painted 
catacombs. 

Petrarca. What Dante saw in his day, we see 
in ours. The danger is, lest first the wiser, and 
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afterward the unwiaer, in abhorrence at the 
presumption and iniquity of the priesthood, should 
abandon religion altogether, when it is forbidden 
to approach W without such company. 

Boccaccio, Philosophy is but the calix of that 
plant of paradise, religion. Detach it, and it dies 
away ; meanwhile the plant itself, supported by 
its proper nutriment, r^ins its vigour. 

Petrarca, The good citizen and the calm rea- 
soner come ftt once to the same conclusion ; that 
philosophy can n^ver hold many men together ; 
that religion can; and those who without it 
would not let philosophy, nor law, nor humanity 
exist. Therefore it is our duty and interest to 
remove all obstruction from it ; to give it air, light, 
space, and freedom; canying in our hwds a 
scourge for fallacy, a chain for cruelty, and an 
irrevocable ostracism for riches that riot in the 
house of God. 

Boccaccio. Moderate wealth is quite enough to 
teach with. 

Petrarca. The luxury and rapacity of the church, 
together with the insolence of the barons, excited 
that discoptent which emboldened Nicolode Bienzi 
to assume the station of tribune. Singular was 
the prudence, and opportune the boldness, he 
manifested at first. His modesty, his piety, his 
calm severity, his unbiassed justice, won to him 
the affections of every good citizen, and struck 
horror into the fastnesses of every castellated 
folon. He might by degrees have restored the 
republic of Rome, had he preserved his mode- 
ration : he might have become the master of 
Italy, had he continued the masttr of himself : 
but he allowed the weakest of the passions to run 
away with him : he fancied he could not inebriate 
himself soon enough i^th the intemperance of 
power. He called for seven crowns, and placed 
them successively on his head. He cited Jjewis of 
Bavaria and Charles of Bohemia to appear and 
plead their causes before him ; and lastly, not 
content with exasperating and concentrating the 
hostility of barbarians, he set at defiance the best 
and highest feelings of his more instructed coun- 
trymen, and displayed his mockery of religion 
and decency by bathing in the porphyry font of 
the Lateran. How my soul grieved for his defec- 
tion ! How bitterly burst forth my complaints, 
when he ordered the imprisonment of Stefano 
Oolonna in his ninetieth year ! For these atro- 
cities you know with what reproaches 1 assailed 
him, traitor as he was to the noblest cause that 
ever strung the energfos of mankind. For this 
cause, under his auspices, I had abandoned all 
hope of favour and protection from the pontiff: I 
had cast into peril, almost into perdition, the friend- 
ship, familiarity, and love of the Colonnas. Even 
you, Giovanni, thought me moi€ rash than you 
would say you thought me, and wondered at seeing 
me whirled along ^th the tempestuous triumphs 
that seemed mounting toward the Capitol. It is 
only in politics that an actor appears greater by 
ithe magnitude of the theatre ; and we readily and 
^thusiastically give way to the deception. In- 


deed, whenever a man capable of pcrfoiining groat 
and glorious actions is emerging from obscurity, 
it is our duty to remove, if we can, all obstruction 
from before him ; to increase his scope and his 
pohcrs, to extoll and amplify his virtues. This is 
always requisite, and often insufficient, to counter- 
act the workings of malignity round about him. 
But finding him afterward false and cruel, and, 
instead of devoting himself to the commonwealth, 
exhausting it by his violence and sacrificing it to 
his vanity, then it behoves us to stamp the foot, 
and to <^all in the people to cast down the idol. 
For nothing is so immoral or pernicious as to keep 
up the illusion of greatness in wicked men. Their 
crimes, because they have fellen into the gulf of 
them, we call misfortunes; and, amid ten thousand 
mourners, grieve only for him who made them so. 
Is this reason ? is this humanity ? 

Boccaccio. .Alas ! it is man. 

Petrarca. Can we wonder then that such 
wretches have turned him to such purposes '! 
The calmness, the sagacity, the sanctitude of 
Rienzi, in the ascent to his elevation, rendered 
him only the more detestable for his abuse of 
power. 

Boccacdo. Surely the man grew mad. 

Petrarca. Men often give the hand to the mad- 
ness that seizes them. He yielded to pride and 
luxury : behind them came jealousy and distrust : 
fear followed these, and cruelty followed fear. 
Then the intellects sought the subteri^ge that be- 
wildered them ; and an ignoble flight was precluded 
by an ignominious death. 

Boccaccio. No mortal is less to be pitied, or 
more to be detested, than he into whose hands are 
thrown the fortunes of a nation, and who squanders 
them^away in the idle gratification of his pride 
and his ambition. Are not these already grati- 
fied to the foil by the confidence and deference of 
his countrymen! Can silks, and the skins of 
animals, can hammered metals and sparkling 
stones, enhance the value of legitimate dominion 
over tjie human heart! Can a wise man be de- 
sirous of having a less wise successor ! And, of all 
the world, would he exMbit this inferiority in a 
son ! Irrational as are all who aim at despotism, 
this is surely the most irrational of their specula- 
tions. Vulgar men are more anxious for title and 
decoration than for power ; and notice, in thmr 
estimate, is preferable to regard. We ought as 
little to mind the extinction of such existences as 
the dying down of a favourable wind in the pro- 
secution of a voyage. They are fitter for the cal- 
endar than for history, and it is well when we find 
them in last year’s. 

Petrarca. What a year was Rienzi’s last to me ! 
What an extinction of all that had not been yet 
extinguished ! Visionary as was the flash of his 
glory, there was another more truly so, which this, 
my second great loss and sorrow, opened again 
before me. 

Verona ! loveliest of cities, but saddest to my 
memory! while the birds were singing in thy 
cypresses the earliest notes of spring, the blithest 
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of hope, the tendereBt of desire, she, my own 
Laura^ firash as the dawn around her, stood l)e- 
fore me. It was her transit ; I knew it ere she 
spake.* 

O Giovanni ! the heart that has once b8en 
bathed in love’s pure fountain, retains the pulse of 
youth for ever. Death can only take away the 
sorrowful from our afiections : the flower expands ; 
the colourless film that enveloped it falls off and 
perishes. 

Boccaccio. We may well believe it : and, believ- 
ing it, let UR cease to be disquieted for their ab- 
sence who have but retired into another chamber. 
We are like those who' have overslept the hour : 
when we rejoin our friends, there is only the more 
joyance and congratulation. Would we break a 
precious vase, because it is as capable of contain- 
ing the bitter as the sweet 1 No : the very things 
which touch us the most sensibly are those which 
we should be the most reluctant to forget. The 
noble mansion is most distinguished by the beauti- 
ful images it retains of beings past away ; and so 
is the noble mind. 

The damps of autumn sink into the leaves and 
prepare them for the necessity of their fall : and 
thus insensibly are we, as years close round us, 
detached from our tenacity of life by the gentle 
pressure of recorded sorrows. When the graceful 
dance and its animating music are over, and the 
clapping of hands (so lately linked) hath ceased; 
when youtn and comeliness and pleasantry are 
departed. 

Who would desire to spend the following day 

Among the extinguisht lamps, the faded wreaths. 

The dust and desolation left behind ? 

But whether we desire it or not, we must •sub- 
mit. He who hath appointed oilr days hath 
placed their contents within them, and our efforts 
can neither cast them out nor change their quality. 
In our present mood we will not dwell too long on 
this subject, but rather walk forth into the world, 
and look back again on the bustle of life. Neither 
of us may hope to exert in future any extraordi- 
nary influence on the pofitical movements of our 
country, by our presence or intervention: yet 
surely it is something to have set at defiance the 
mercenaries who assailed us, and to have stood 
aloof from the distribution of the public spoils. I 
have at all times taken less interest than you have 
taken in the affairs of Rome ; for the people of 
that city neither are, nor were of old, my 
favourites. 

It appears to me that there are spots accursed, 
spots doomed to eternal sterility; and Rome is 
one of them. No gospel announces the glad tid- 
ings of resurrection to a fallen nation. Once 
down, and down for ever. The Babylonians, the 
Macedonians, the Romans, prove it. Babylon is 
a desart, Macedon a den of thieves, Rome (what 
is written as an invitation on the walls of her 

♦ This event ia related by Potraroa as ooourring on tho 
•Ixth of April, the day of her decease. 


streets) one vast ifimandezamo, morally and tab* 
stantially. 

Petrarca. The argument does not hold good 
throughout. Persia was conquered : yet Perida 
long afterward sprang up again with renovated 
strength and courage, and Sapor mounted his 
war-horse from the crouching neck of Valentiniait 
In nearly all the campaigns with the Romans she 
came off victorious : none of her kings or gene* 
rals was ever led in triumph to^ the Capitol ; but 
several Roman emperors lay prostrate on thehr 
purple in the fields of Parthia. Formidable at 
home, victorious over friends and relatives, their 
legions had seized and subdivided the arable plains 
of Campania and the exuberant pastures of the Po; 
but the glebe that bordered the Araxes was un- 
broken by them. Persia, since those times, has 
passed through many vicissitudes, of defeat and 
victory, of obscurity and glory : and why may not 
our country 1 Let us take hopes where we can 
find them, and raise them where we find none. 

Boccaccio. In some places we may ; in others, 
the fabric of hopes is too arduous an undertaking. 
When I was in Rome nothing there rescinded me 
of her former state, until I saw a goose in the 
grass under the Capitoline hill. This perhaps was 
the only one of her inhabitants that had not de- 
I generated. Even the dogs looked sleepy, mangy, 

I suspicious, perfidious, and thievish. The goose 
j meanwhile was making his choice of herbage 
I about triumphal arches and monumental columns, 

I and picking up worms ; the surest descendants, 
the truest representatives, and eigoying the in- 
alienable succession, of the Caesars. This is all 
I that goose or man can do at Rome. She, I think, 
will be the last city to rise from the dead. 

Petrarca. There is a V^impet, and on earth, 
that shall awaken even her. 

Boccaccio. I should like to live and be pre- 
sent. 

Petrarca. This can not be expected. But you 
may live many years, and see many things to 
make you happy. For you will not close the doors 
too early in the evening of existence against the 
visits of renovating and cheerful thoughts, which 
keep our lives long up, and help them to sink ft 
last without pain or pressure. 

Boccaccio. Another year or two perhaps, with 
God’s permission. Fra Biagio felt my pulse on 
Wednesday, and cried, " Courage I ser Giovanni I 
there is no danger of Paradise yet : the Lord 
forbid!” 

“ Faith !” said I, "Fra Biagio 1 1 hope there Is 
not. What with prayers and masses, I have planted 
a foot against my old homestead, and will tdg 
hard to remain where I am.” 

" A true soldier of the faith !” quoth Fra Biagio, 
and drank a cou^e of flasks to my health. No* 
thing else, he sfrore to Assunta, would have 
induced him to venture beyon4 one ; he hating 
all excesses, they give the adversary such advan- 
tage over us ; although God is merciful and makes 
allowances. 

Petrarca. Impossible as it is to look flir and 
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irilii lilemre into the futuxe, what a privilege is 
ii^ how incomparably greater than any other that 
g^us can confer, to be able to direct the back- 
up Bight of fancy and imagination to the recea- 
M they most delighted in ; to be able, as the 
shadows lengthen in our path, to call up before 
ns the youth of our sympathies in all their tender- 
ness and purity ! * 

Boccaodo, Mine must have been very pure, 1 
suspect, for ^am sure they were veiy tender. But 
I need not call theA up ; they come readily enough 
of their own accord ; and I find it perplexing at 
times to get entirely rid of them. Sighs are very 
troublesome when none meet them half-way. 
The worst of mine now are while 1 am walking 
uphill. Even to walk upstairs, which used occa- 
sionally to be as pleasant an exercise as any, 
grows sadly too much for me. For which rea- 
son I lie here below; and it is handier too for 
Assunta. 

Peirarca. Very judicious and considerate. In 
high situations, like Certaldo and this villeita, 
there is no danger from fogs or damps of any kind. 
The skylark; yonder seems to have made if her i 
first statioh in the air. 

Bocca/xio. To welcome thee, Francesco ! 

Peirarca. Rather say, to remind us both of our 
Dante. All the verses that ever were written on 
the nightingale are scarcely worth the beautiful 
triad of this divine poet on the lark. 

La lodoletta cho in aere ai Hpazia, 

Priina cantandn, e pol taca contenta 
Dcir ultima dnlcczza cht‘ la aazia. 

In the first of them do not you seethe twinkling 
of her wings againt the sky 1 As often as I repeat 
them my ear is satisfied, my heart (like her’s) 
contented. _ 

Boccojcdo. 1 agree with you in the perfect and 
unrivalled beauty of the first ; but in the third 
there is a redundance. Is not conteniia quite 
enough, without che la sazia?' The picture is 
before us, the sentiment within us, and behold ! 
we kick when we are full of manna. 

Petrourf'*^ I acknowledge the correctness and 
proprieiv of your remark; and yet beauties in 
poetry must be examined as carefully as blemishes, 
and even more ; for we are more easily led away 
by them, although we do not dwell on them so 
long. We two should never be accused, in these 
days, of malevolence to Dante, if the whole world 
beard us. Being here alone, we may hazard our 
opinions even less guardedly, and set each other 
right as we see occasioir. 

*Boccaccio. Come on then ; I will venture. I will 
go •back to find fault ; I will seek it even in 
Francesca. 

To hesitate, and waver, and turn away from the 
suligect, was proper and befitting in her. The 
verse, however, in no respect satisfies me. Any- 
one would imagine from it that (fakoUo was really 
both the title of the book and the name of the 
author ; neither of which is true. Galeotto, in the 
*Pavola BiUmda, is the person who interchanges 
ithe correspondence between Lancilotto and 


Ginevra. The appellation is now become the 
generic of all men whose business it is to promote 
the success of others in illicit love. Dante was 
stimulated in his satirical vein, when he attributed 
to Francesca a ludicrous expression, which she was 
very unlikely in her own nature, and greatly more 
so in her state of suffering, to employ or think of, 
whirled round as she was incessantly with her 
lover. Neither was it requisite to say, ** the book 
was a Galeotto, and so was the author,” when she 
had said already that a passage in it had seduced 
her. Omitting this unnecessary and ungraceful 
line, her confusion and her delicacy are the more 
evident, and the following comes forth with fresh 
beauty. In the commencement of her speech 
I wish these had likewise been omitted, 

E do sa il tuo dottore , 

since he knew no more about it than anybody else. 
As we proceed, there are passages in which I can 
not find my way, and where I suspect the poet 
could not show it me. For instance, is it not 
strange that Briareus should be punished in the 
same way as Nimrod, when Nimrod sinned against 
the living God, and when Briareus attempted to 
overthrow one of the living Gtod’s worst anta- 
gonists, Jupiter] an action which our blessed Lord, 
and the doctors of the holy church, not only 
attempted, but (to their glory and praise for ever- 
more) accomplished. 

Peirarca. Equally strange that Brutus and 
Cassius (a remark which escaped us in our mention 
of them yesterday) should be placed in the hottest 
pit of hell for slaying Caesar, and that Cato, who 
would have done the same thing with less com- 
punction, should be appointed sole guardian and 
governor of purgatory. 

Boccaccio. If hat interest could he have made to 
be promoted to so valuable a post, in preference to 
doctors, popes, confessors, and fathers? Wonder- 
ful indeed ! and they never seemed to take it much 
amiss. 

Peirarca. Alighieri not only throws together 
the mdst opposite and distant characters, but even 
makes Jupiter and our Saviour the same person. 

B 8c lecito m’ 6, o sommo Qiovt . 

Che foBti in terra per noi crodjltio. 

Boccaccio. Jesus Christ ought no more to be 
called Jupiter than Jupiter ought to be called 
Jesus Christ. 

Peirarca. In the whole of the Inferno I find 
only the descriptions of Francesca and of Ugolino 
at all admirable. Vigorous expressions there are 
many, but lost in their application to base objects ; 
and insulated thoughts in high relief, but with 
everything crumbling round them. Propor- 
tionally to the extent, there is a scantiness of 
poetry, if delight is the purpose or indication of 
it. Intensity shoivs everywhere the powerful 
master: and yet intensity is not invitation. A 
great poet may do everything but repell us. 
Established laws are pliant before him: neverthe- 
less his office hath both its duties and its limits. 

BoccoAxio. The simile in the third canto, the 
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I* UMKlMie or tlie fimrth. and the deeeiip- 
^f'ttmeacoment of the eighth, if not- 
wRWj atoitaWe, are what no ordinary poet conld 1 
WepYodnoed, 1 

Petrurca. They are streaks of light in a thunder- 
e\ond. Tou might have added the heginning of 
the twenty-seventh, in which the poetry of itself 
is good, although not excellent, and the subject of 
it assuages the weariness left on us, after passing 
through so many holes and furnaces, and under- 
going the dialogue between Simon and master 
Adam. 

JBoccaccio. I am sorry to be reminded of this. 
It is like the brawl of the two fellows in Horace’s 
Journey to Brundtutium. They are the straitest 
parallels of bad wit and bad poetry that ancient 
and modem times exhibit. Ought 1 to speak so 
sharply of poets who elsewhere have given me so ! 


appear to heed whether any gueat vlH eater tlie 
goto, quite satisfied with the oonsoiousaess that 
they have stores within. Such wealth, in aneth^ 
generation, maybe curious, but can not be eurrent 
When a language grows up all into stalk* and 
its flowers begin to lose somewhat of their cha- 
racter, we must go forth into the open fields, 
through the dingles, and among the mountain^, 
j for fresh seed. Oiir ancestors did this, no very 
long time ago. Foremost in zeaj, in vigour and 
authority, Alighieri took on himself the same 
patronage and guardianship of our adolescent 
dialect, as Homer of the Greek : and my Glo*- 
I vanni hath since endowed it so handsomely, that 
I additional bequests, we may apprehend, will only 
I corrupt its principles, and render it lax and 
I lavish. 

i Boccaccio. Beware of violating those canons of 


great delight! | criticism you have just laid down. We have no 

Petrarca. Surely you ought. No criticism is ' fight to gratify one by misleading another, nor, 
less beneficial to an author or his reader than one ' when we undertake to show the road, to bandage 
tagged with favour and tricked with courtesy. ' the eyes of him who trusts us for his conductor. In 
The gratification of our humours is not the intent . regard to censure, those only speak ill who speak 
and scope of criticism, and those who indulge in untnily, unless a truth be barbed by. malice and 
it on such occasions are neither wise nor honest. | aimed by passion. To he useful to as many as 
Boccaccio. I never could see why we should , possible is the especial duty of a critic, and his 
designedly and prepensely give to one writer more ! utility can only be attained by rectitude and pre- 
than his due, to another less. If we offer an ' cision. He walks in a garden which is not his 
honest man ten crowns when we owe him only | own ; and he neither must gather the blossoms to 
five, he is apt to he offended. The perfumer and embellish his discourse, nor break the branches 
dniggist weigh out the commodity before them to ■ to display his strength. Rather let him point to 
a single grain. If they do it with odours and j what is out of order, and help to raise what is lying 
powders, should not wc attempt it likewise, in ' on the ground. 

what is either the nutriment or the medicine of I Petrarca. Auditors, and readers in general, 
the mind 1 I do not wonder that Ci iticism has I come to hear or read, not your opinion delivered, 
never yet been clear-sighted and expert among ^ but their own repeated. Fresh notions are aA 
us : T do, that she has never been dispass'onate i disagreeable to some as fresh air to others ; and 
and unprejudiced. There are critics who, lying I this inability to bear them is equally a symptom 
under no fear of a future state in literature, and of disease. Impatience and intolerance are sure 
all whose hope is for the present day, commit in- ! to be excited at any check to admiration in the 
justice without compunction. Evciy one of these | narratives of Ugolino and of Francesca : nothing 
people has some favourite object for the embraces ! is to be abated : they are not only to be admirable, 
of his hatred, and a figure of straw wiH never j but entirely faultless, 

serve the purpose. He must throw his stone at j Boccaccio. You have proved to me that, in 
what stands out; he must twitch the skirt of him blaming our "betters, we ourselves may sometimes 
who is ascending. Do you imagine that the worst i be unhlamed. When authors are removed by 
writers of any age were treated with as much death beyond the reach of irritation at the touch 
asperity as you and I? No, Francesco ! give the of an infirmity, we best consult their glory by 
good folks their due : they are humaner to their handling their works comprehensively and un- 
fell ow-creatures. sparingly. Yagpie and indefinite criticism suits 

Petrarca. Disregarding the ignorant and pre- only slight merit, and presupposes it. Lined- 
sumptuous, we have strengthened our language ments irregular and profound as Dante’s are 
by dipping it afresh in its purer and higher worthy of being traced 'svith patience and fidelity, 
source, and have called the Graces back to it. In the charts of our globe we find distinctly 
We never have heeded how Jupiter would have marked the promontories and indentations, and 
spoken, but only how the wisest men would, and oftentimes the direction of unprofitable marshes 
how words follow the movements of the mind, and impassable sands and wildemesses : level sur- 
There are rich and copious veins of mineral in faces are unnoU'd. I would not detract one atom 
regions far remote firom commerce and babitar from the worth of Dante ; which can not be done 
tions : these veins are useless : so are those by summing it jfp exactly, but may be by negli- 
writings of which the style is uninviting and gence in the computation, 
inaccessible, through its ruggedness, its chasms, Petrarca. Your business, in the lectures, is not 
Its points, its perplexities, its obscurity. There to show his merits, but his meaning ,* and to giro 
lire scarcely three authors, beside yourself, who only so much information as may be g^en irithoOt 
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dfoncc tc the fiiciious. WliaUsver y ou do beyond, 
ii for yourself, yonr friends, and futurity. 

Boecacdo, I may write more lectures, but never 
shall deliver them in person, as the first. Pro- 
bably, so near as I am to Florence, and so dear as 
Florence hath always been to me, I shall see that 
city no more. The last time I saw it, I only 
passed through. Four years ago, you remember, 
I lost my friend Acciaioli. Early in the summer 
of the preceding, his kindness had induced him 
to invite me agaiuito Naples, and I undertook a 
journey to the place where my life had been too 
happy. There are many who pay dearly for sun- 
' shine early in the season : many, for pleasure in 
the prime of life. After one day lost in idleness 
at Naples, if intense and incessant thoughts (how- 1 
ever fruitless) may be called so, I proceeded by ! 
water to Sorento, and thence over the mountains 
to Amalfi. Here, amid whatever is most beautiful 
and most wonderful in scenery, I found the Senis- 
calco. His palace, hisgardens, his ternices, his woods, 
abstracted his mind entirely from the solicitudes 
of state; and 1 was gratified at finding in the 
absolute ruler of a kingdom, the absolute master 
of his time.* Hare felicity ! and he enjoyed it the j 
more after the toils of business and the intricacies | 
of policy. His reception of me was most cordial. 
Ho showed me his long avenues of oranges and • 
citrons: he helped me to mount the banks ofj 
slippery short herbage, whence we could look down 
on their dark masses, and their broad irregu- 
lar belts, gemmed with golden fruit and sparkling 
flowers. We stood high above them, but not 
above their fragrance, and sometimes we wished 
the breeze to bring us it, and sometimes to cany 
a part of it away : and the breeze came and went 
as if obedient to our .volition. Another day he 
conducted me farther frdhi the palace, and show^ed 
me, with greater pride than I had ever seen in 
him before, the pale-green olives, on little smooth 
plants, the first year of their bearing. I will 
teach my people here,” said he, '*to make as 
delicate oil as any of our Tuscans.” We had feasts 
among the caverns : we had dances by day under 
the shade of the mulberries, by night under the 
lamps of the arcade : we had music on the shore 
and on the water. 

When next I stood before him, it was afar from 
these. Torches flamed through the pine-forest of 
the Certosa : priests and monks led the procession : 
the sound of the brook alone filled up the inter- 
vals of the dirge : and other plumes than the dan- 
cers* waved round wha^ was Acciaioli. 

Petrarca. Since in his family there was nobody 
who, from education or pursuits or consanguinity, 
could greatly interest him ; nobody to whom so 
large an accumulation of riches would not rather 
be injurious than beneficial, and^place rather in 
the way of scofllh and carpings than exalt to respec- 
tability ; I regret that he omitted4o provide for the i 
comforts of your advancing years, • 

Boccaccio. The friend would not spoil the phi- 
losopher. Our j udgment grows the stronger by the 
dfing4own of our affections. 


Petrarca. With a careful politician and diploma 
tist all things find tfieir places but men : and ye^ 
he thinks he Ims niched it nicely, when, as the gar 
dener is left in the gardhn, the tailor on his board 
at ^he casement, he leaves the author at his desk . 
to remove him would put the world in confusion 

Boccaccio. Acciaioli knew me too well to sup 
pose we could serve each other : and his own capa- 
city was amply suflicient for all the exigencies of 
tlie state. Generous,* kind, constant soul ! th^. 
emblazoned window throws now its rich mantle 
over him, moved gently by the vernal air of Ma- 
rignole, or, as the great chapel-door is opened to 
some visiter of distinction, by the fresh easten 
breeze from the valley of the Elsa. We too (may 
hap) shall be visited in the same condition; bu* 
in a homelier edifice, but in a humbler sepulchre 
but by other and far different guests ! While thej 
are discussing and sorting out our merits, which 
are usually first discovered among the nettles in 
the church-yard, we will carry this volume with 
us, and show Dante what we have been doing. 

Petrarca. We have each of us had our warn- 
ings : indeed all men have them : and not onl> 
at our time of life, but almost every day of their 
existence. They come to us even in youth ; 
although, like the lightnings that are said to 
play incessantly, in the noon and in the morning 
and throughout the year, we seldom see and neve* 
look for them. Come, as you proposed, let us nor 
continue with our Dante. 

XJgolino relates to him his terrible dream, in 
which he fancied that he had seen Qualando, Sis- 
mondi, and Lanfranco, killing his children : and 
he says that, when he awakened, he heard them 
moan in their sleep. In such circumstances, his 
awakening ought rather to have removed the im- 
pression he laboured under ; since it showed him 
the vanity of the dream, and afforded him the con- 
solation that the children were alive. Yet he adds 
immediately, what, if he were to speak it at all, he 
should have deferred, 

** You are very cruel if you do not begin to 
grieve* considering what my heart presaged to me ; 
and, if you do not weep pt it, what is it you are 
wont to weep at ? ” 

Boccaccio. Certainly this is ill-timed ; and the 
conference would indeed be better without it 
anywhere. 

Petrarca. Farther on, in whatever way we 
interpret 

PoBoia piU che ’1 dolor pot6 '1 diKiuno. 

the poet falls sadly from his sublimity. 

Boccaccio. If the fact were as he mentions, he 
should have. suppressed it, since we had already 
seen the most pathetic in the features, and the 
most horrible in the stride, of Famine. Gnawing, 
not in hunger, but in rage and revenge, the arch- , 
bishop’s scull, is, in the opinion of many, rather 
ludicrous than tremendous. 

This sentiment must be attributed to the gratitude of 
Bocoacoio, not to the merits of Acciaioli, who treated bint 
unworthily. 
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menthewidenta^ 
taflMnfijr txA \ooRely, th€iy pTcsented what either 
^|i& mae&mg alluring or something taugha^^le 
about \t,aad, if they disgusted, it Was involuntarily. 
Indecency is the most shocking in deformity. We 
call indecent, while wc do not think it, the naked- 
ness of the Graces and the Loves. 

Boccaccio. When we are less barbarous we shtdl 
become more familiar with them, more tolerant of 
sliding beauty, more hospitable to erring passion, 
and perhaps as indulgent to frailty as we now are 
to ferocity. I wish T could find in some epitaph, 
“ he loved so many : ” it is better than, “ he killed 
BO many.” Yet the world hangs in admiration 
over this ; you and 1 should be found alone before 
the other. 

Petrarca. Of what value are all the honours we 
can expect from the wisest of our species, when 
even the wisest hold us lighter in estimation than 
those who labour to destroy what God delighted 
to create, came on earth to ransom, and suffered 
on the cross to save ! Glory then, glory can it be^ 
to devise with long study, and to execute with 
vast exertions, what the fang of a reptile or the 
leaf of a weed accomplishes in an hour ? Slial 
anyone tell me, that the numbers sent to death or 
to wretchedness make the difference, and consti- 
t iite the great 1 Away then from the face of na- 
ture as we sec her daily ! away from the intermin- 
able varieties of animated creatures ! away from 
what is fixed to the earth and lives by the sun 
and dew ! Brute inert matter does it ; behold it in 
the pestilence, in the earthquake, in the conflagra- 
tion, in the deluge ! 

Bocccucch. Perhaps we shall not be like<J th( 
better for what we ourselves have lyritten : 3 'et ] 
do believe we shall be thanked for having broughi 
to light, and for having sent into circulation, the 
writings of other men. We deserve as much, 
were it only that it gives people an opportunity 
of running over us, as ants over the images of godi 
in orchards, and of reaching by our means the 
less crude fruits of less ur genial days. Be this as 
it may, we have spent our time well in doing it, 
and enjoy (what idlers never can) as pleasant 
view in looking back as forward. 

Now do tell me, before we say more of the 
ParadiaOt what can I offer in defence of the Latin 
scraps from litanies and lauds, to the number oi 
fifty or thereabout ? 

Petrarca. Say notliing at all, unless you can 
obtain some Indulgences for repeating them. 

Boccaccio. And then such verses as these, and 
several score of no better : 


1 credo ch* ei credette ch* io credessi. 

O Jaoomo. dicea, dl ttant Andrea. 

Come Livlo BcriHtie, che non erra. 

Nel quale un cinque cento dieci e dnqn 
Mille ducento con ecBsanta sei. 

Pope Satan, Pepe Satan, Pepd. 

Raffacl mal amec, Uvtiiu 
Non avriapur dell orlo fatto eruh. 


3%mbao<M»^ 

uiTtttigate s puddle ; we pereeire at fint sight ita 
impurity; but it ia usefiil to analyse, if we can, 
a limpid and Bparkling water, in which the com* 
mon ohgerver finds nothing but transparency and 
Yeshness : for in this, however the idle and igno- 
rant ridicule our process, we may exhibit what Is 
unsuspected, and septate what is msalubrions. 
We must do then for our poet that which other 
men do for themselves ; we must defend him by 
advancing the best authority tfor something ae 
bad or worse ; and although it puzzle our inge- 
nuity, yet we may almost make out in quantity;, 
and quite in quality, our spicilege from Virgil 
himself. If younger men were present, I would 
admonish and exhort them to abate no more ot 
their reverence for the Homan poet on the demon- 
stration of his imperfections, than of their love 
for a parent or guardian who had walked with 
them far into the country, and had shown them 
its many beauties and blessings, on his lassitude 
or his debility. Never will such men receive too 
much homage. He who can best discover their 
blemishes, will best appreciate their^ merit, and 
most zealously guard their honour. Thc^ flippancy 
with wliich genius is often treated by mediocrity, 
is the surest sign of a prostrate mind’s inconti- 
nence and impotence. It will gratify the national 
pride of our Florentines, if you show them how 
greatly the nobler parts of their fellow-citizen 
excell the loftiest of his Mantuan guide. 

Boccaccio. Of Virgil 1 

Petrarca. Even bo. 

Boccaccio. He had no suspicion of his equality 
with this prince of Roman poets, whose footsteps 
he follows with reverential and Bubmissive obse- 
quiousness. 

Petrarca. Have you never observed that persons 
of high rank universally treat their equals with 
deference ; and that ill-bred ones are often smart 
and captious 1 Even their words are uttered with 
a brisk and rapid air, a tone higher than the 
natural, to sustain the factitious consequence and 
vapouring independence they assume. Small 
critics and small poets take all this courage when 
they licentiously shut out the master ; but Dante 
really felt the veneration he would impress. Sus- 
picion of his superiority he had none wliatever, 
nor perhaps have you yourself much more. 

Boccaccw. I take all proper interest in my 
author ; I am sensible to the duties of a commen- 
tator ; but in truth I dare hardly entertain that 
exalted notion. I should have the whole world 
against me. 

Petrarca. You must expect it for any exalted 
notion ; for anything that bo startles a prejudice 
as to arouse a suspicion that it may be dispelled. 
You must expecJ it if you throw open the windows 
of infection. Truth iB only unpleasant in its 
novelty. He who nrst utters it, says to his hearer, 

You are less wise than I am.” Now who likes 
this? 

Boccaccio. But surely if there are some veiy high 
places in our Alighieri, the inequalities are peiv 
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petval mi yast ; whereas the regularity, the con- 
tinuity, t|ie purity of Virgil, are proverbial. 

Petmrea. It is only in literature that what is 
provezbial is suspicious; and mostly in poetry. 
Do we find in Dante, do we find in Ovid, such 
tautologies and flatnesses as these, 

Uuam at dura ailex . . out stet Marpmia cautes 

Majua adoi'ta wefaa . . mfijoremque orsa /urorem. 

Arma amem mpio . . nec sat rationis In armia 
• Superatne . • et veseetur aura 

JEtheria . . neque g4huc credelibut occubat umbrig f 

Orunea . . co^lioolas . . ninneH supera alta tcnentea 
Scuta latentia condunt. 

Hna Inter voces . . media inter talia verba. 

Flnem dedit . . ore loquendi. 

Inaonuere cavn . . snnilumque dedere eavernct. 

Fi rro aooitom . . crcbrisque bipennibug. 

Neo noatri generis puerum . . nee eanguinu. 

Bocaiccio. These things look very ill in Latin ; 
and yet they had quite escaped my observation. 
We often find, in the Pscdnis of Davids one section 
of a sentence placed as it were in symmetry with 
another, and not at all supporting it by present- 
ing the same idea. It is a species of piety to drop 
the nether lip in admiration ; but in reality it is 
not only*tfifi modem taste that is vitiated ; the 
ancient is little less so, although diflferently. To 
say over again what we have just ceased to say, 
with nothing added, nothing improved, is equally 
bad in all languages and all times. 

Petrarca. But in these repetitions we may 
imagine one part of the chorus to be answering 
another part opposite. , 

Boccaocio. Tiikely enough. However, you have 
ransacked poor Virgil to the skin, a^d have stripped 
him clean. 

Petrarca. Of all who have ever dealt with Win- 
ter, he is the most frost-bitten. Hesiod’s descrip- 
tion of the snowy seasoif is more poetical and more 
formidable. What do you think of these icicles, 

CKniqiic dfssiliunt vulgo ; vestegque rigescuntl 

Boccaccio. Wretched falling-oif. 

Petrarca. Ho comes close enough presently. • 
Stiriaque hirsutifl dependent, horrida barbis. 

We will withdraw from the Alps into the city. 
And now are you not smitten with reverence at 

Ilonuinoft rcrum dominos ; gcntemque togatam f 

The masters of the world . . and long-tailed coatg / 

dome to Carthage. What a recommendation to 
21 beautiful queen does Jllneas offer, in himself and 
his associates ! • 

Lupt eeu 

^ iiaptoreg j atrS in nebiilft, quos improba ventrig 

Kxegit oseoos rabies ! 

Ovid is censured for his 

Vonsiliis non currfhus uteie nostris. 

Virgil never for ^ 

Inceptoque et gedibus hwret in iisdem. 

The same in its quality, but more forced. 

The affectation of Ovid was light and playful ; 
Virgdl’u was wilful, perverse, and grammatistical. 


I Are we therefore to suppose that every hand able 
to elaborate a sonnet may be raised up against the 
majesty of Virgil? Is ingratitude so rare and 
precious, that we should prefer the exposure of 
hi^ faults to the enjoyment of his harmony ? Ho 
first delivered it to his countrymen in unbroken 
links under the form of poetiy, and consoled them 
for the eloquent tongue that had withered on the 
Rostra. It would be no difficult matter to point 
out at feast twenty bad passages in the uBneid, and 
a proportionate number of worse in the Oeofgica. 
In your comparison of poet with poet, the defects 
as well as the merits of each ought to be placed 
side by side. This is the rather to be expected, 
as Dante professes to be Virgil’s disciple. You 
may easily show that his humility no more becamt 
him than his fierceness. 

Boccaccio. You have praised the harmony of 
the Roman poet. Now in single verses I think 
our poetry is sometimes more harmonious thap the 
latin, but never in whole sentences. Advantage 
could perhaps be taken of our metre if we broke 
through the stanza. Our language is capable, I 
I think, of all the vigour and expression of the 
I latin ; and, in regard to the pauses in our versifi- 
I tion, in which chiefly the harmony of metre con- 
sists, wo have greatly the advantage. What for 
instance is more beautiful than your 

Solo . . c pensoso . . i pin (leserti onmpi 

Vo . . misiu'ando . . a paKHi tardi . . e Jenti. 

Petrarca. My critics have found fault with the 
lenti, calling it an expletive, and ignorant that 
equally in Italian and Latin the word signifies both 
slow and lavijuid, while tardi signifies stow only. 

Boccaccio. Good poetry, like good music, pleases 
raosi people, but the ignorant and inexpert lose 
half its pleasures, the invidious lose them all. 
What a paradise lost is here ! 

Petrarca. If we deduct the inexpert, the igno- 
rant, and the invidious, can we correctly say it 
pleases most people ? But cither my worst com- 
positions are the most admired, or the insincere and 
malignant bring them most forward for admira- 
tion, keeping the othersiiin the back-ground ! Son- 
netteers, in consequence, have started up from all 
quarters. 

Boccaccio. The sonnet seems peculiarly adapted 
to the languor of a melancholy and despondent 
I love, the rhymes returning and replying to every 
I plaint and every pulsation. Our poetasters are 
now converting it into the penfold and pound of 
I stray thoughts and vagrant fancies. No sooner 
have they collected in their excursions as mneb 
matter as they conveniently can manage, than 
they seat themselves down and set busily to 
work, punching it neatly out with a clever cubic 
stamp of fourteen lines in diameter. 

Petrarca. A pretty sonnet may be written on r 
lambkin or a parsnep ; there being room enough 
for truth and tenderness on the edge of a leaf oi 
the tip of an ear ; but a great poet must clasp the 
higher passions breast high, and compell them in 
I an authoritative tone to answer his interrogatories. 
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md Hom^ m new inflated. 

Beeeoectb. Pardon my mtermption : bat do 
ytm find that Tirgil isl ' Surely he hae alwi^ 
home the char^ter of the most chaste, the moat 
temperate, the most judicious among the poets. 

Petrarca. And will not soon lose it. Yet never 
had there swelled, in the higher or the lower 
legions of poetry, such a gust as here, in the ex- 
t»^nm of the Georgia : 

Tuque aAeo. quern mox quae slut hahitura deontm 

Concilia incertum eat, urbiane invlaere. Gnaar. 

Terrarumque Telia curam, et te xnaxlmua orbla 
Auctorem frugum ? . 

Boccaccio. Already forestalled ! 

Petrarca, 

.... tempeatatumque potentem. 

Boccaccio. Very strange coincidence of opposite 
qualifications. 

Petrarca. 

. Accipiat, oingens matern& tempora myrto : 

An deus immenaf yeniaa maria .... 

Boccaccio. Surely he would not put down 
Neptune ! 

Petrarca. 

. ac tua nautn 

Numina sola colant : tihi terviat ultima Thule. 


Boccaccio. Catch him up I catch him up ! nn 
coil the whole of the veesers rope ! never did man 
flill overboard so unluckily, or sink so deep on a 
sudden. 

Petrarca. 

Toque aibi generum Tethya emat omnfSva nmfla f 


Boccaccio. Nobody in his senses would ,bid 
against her : what indiscretion ! an^ nt her time 
of life too ! 

Tethya then really, moat gallant Caesar ! 

If you would only oondesoend to please her. 

With all her waves would your good graces buy. 

And yon should govern all the Isle of Skle. 

Petrarca. 

Anne novum tardie sidusf^mensibusaddaa? 

Boccaccio. For what purpose 1 If the months 
were sloov, he was not likely to mend their speed 
by mounting another passenger. But the vacant 
place is such an inviting one ! 

Petrarca. 

Q,ua loous Krigonen inter Chelasque aequenteo 

PanduuA . 


Boccaccio. Pleaty of room, sir ! 

Petrarca. 

ipse tibi Jam brachia oontrahit ardena, 

Boorplus 

Boccaccio. I would not incommode him; I 
would beg him to be quite at his'eaS»^ 

Petrarca. 


.... et oosli justs plus parte rellquit \ 
Qtticqnid eris (nam te neo sperent Tartars reg<^ 
Weo tibi regnandi veniet tarn dira cupldo, i 
Quamvia RlysioS miretur Grsecia oampos, / 
Ifeo repetita sequi curot Proserpina matrem.) ^ 


Bwmocio^ Was it not enough tb have talcbn all 
Tam’s invocation, much enlai^d, withoui adding 
these verses to the other twenty-three I 
Petrarca. Vidnly will you pass through the 
later poets of the empire, and look for the like ex- 
travagance and bombast. Tell me candidly your 
opinion, not of the quantity but of the quality. 

Boccaccio. 1 had scarcelyJTormed one upon them 
before. Honestly and truly, it is just such a 
rumbling rotundity as might have hpen blown, 
with much ado, if Lucan and j^ero hod joined 
their pipes and puffed together into the same 
bladder. I never have admired, since I was a 
schoolboy, the commencement or the conclusion 
of the Georgies; an unwholesome and consuming 
fungus at the foot of the tree, a withered and loose 
branch at the summit. 

' Boccaccio. Virgil and Dante are altogether so 
different, that, unless you will lend mo your whole 
store of ingenuity, I shall never bring them to 
bear one upon the other. 

Petrarca. Frequently the points of comparison 
are salient in proportion as the angles of similL 
tude recede : and the absence of a quality in one 
man usually makes us recollect its presence in 
another; hence the comparison is at the same 
time natural and involuntarj , Few poets arc so 
different as Homer and Virgil, yet no comparison 
has been made oftener. Ovid, although unlike 
Homer, is greatly more like him than Virgil Is ; 
for there is the same facility, and apparently the 
same negligence, in both. The great fault in 
the Metamorphom is in the plan, as proposed in 
the argument, 

primaque ab oHgine mundi 
In mca, perpetuum doducore tempai’b carmen. 

Had lie divided the mV>rc interesting of the 
tales, and omitted all the transformations, he 
would have written a greater number of exquisite 
poems than any author of Italy or Greece. He 
wants on many occasions the gravity of Virgil ; he 
wants on all the variety of cadence ; but it is a 
very mistaken notion that he either has heavier 
faults or more numerous. His natural air of levity, 
his unequalled and unfailing ease, have always 
made the contrary opinion prevalent. Errors 
and faults arc readily supposed, in literature as in 
life, where there is much gaiety : and the appear- 
ance of ease, among those who never could acquire 
or understand it. excites a suspicion of negligence 
and faultinesB. Of all the ancient Romans, Ovid 
had the finest imagination i he likewise had the 
truest tact in judging the poetry of his contem- 
poraries and predecessors. Compare his estimate 
with Quintilian’s of the same writers, and thie 
will strike you forcibly. He was the only one of 
his countiymen iiifbo could justly appre<^te the 
labours of Lucretius. 

Carmina aubllmia tuno sunt peritura Imoret)* 

Rxitio terras quum dabit una disa. 

And the kindness with which he rests on all the 
others, shows a benignity of dispositiou which h 
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often lamentably deficient in authors who write 
imiderly upon imaginary occasions. 

I begin to be inclined to your opinion in regard 
to the advantages of our Italian veraification. It 
surely has a ^eater variety, in its usual measure, 
than the Latin, in dactyls and spondees. We 
admit several feet inj;© ours : the Latin, if we 
believe the grammarians, admits only two into 
the heroic^ and at least seven verses in every ten 
conclude wittf a ^issyllabic w ord. 

Boccaccio. We* arc taught indeed that the final 
foot of an hexameter is always a spondee : but our 
ears deny the assertion, and prove to us that it 
never is, any more than it is in the Italian. In 
both the one and the other the last foot is uni- 
formly a trochee in pronunciation. There is only 
one species of Latin verse which ends with a true 
indexible spondee, and this is the acazon. Its 
name of the limper is but little prepossessing, yet 
the two most beautiful and most perfect poems of 
the language are composed in it ; the Mister CaindU 
and the Sirmio. 

Petrarca. This is likewise my opinion of those 
two little •golden images, which however are in- 
sufficient to raise Catullus on an equality with 
Virgil : nor would twenty such. Amplitude of 
dimensions is requisite to constitute the greatness 
of a poet, beside his symmetry of form and his 
richness of decoration. Wc have conversed more 
than once together on the defects and oversights 
of the correct and elaborate Mantuan, but never | 
without the expression of our gratitude for the | 
exquisite delight he has afforded us. We may 
forgive him his Proteus and hi^ Pollio ; but we 
can not well forbear to ask him, how iGneas came 
to know that Acragas was formerly the sire of 
high-mettled steeds, e^en if such had been the 
fact? But such was only the fact a thousand 
years afterward, in the reign of Gelon. 

Boccaccio. Was it then ? Were the horses of 


reason of a writer on husbandry, Cato or Coin- 
mella, for choosing a house-dog of a contrary 
colour : it being desirable that a general should 
be -as conspicuous as possible, and a dog, guarding 
a^nst thieves, as invisible. 

I love beyond measure in Virgil his kindness 
toward dumb creatures. Although he represents 
his Mezentius as a hater of the Gods, and so 
inhuman as to fasten dead bodies to the living, 
and violates in him the unity of character more 
than character was ever violated before, we treat 
as impossible all he has been telling us of his 
atrocities, when we hear his allocution to Khoebus. 

Petrarca. The dying hero, for hero he is tran- 
scendently above all the others in the JEneidf is 
not only the kindest father, not only the most pas- 
sionate in his grief for Lausus, but likewise gives 
way to manly sorrows for the mute companion of 
his warfare. 

Rhisbo dlu, reB si qua diu mortalibus usquam, 
Vlximus. 

Here the philosophical reflection addressed to 
the worthy quadruped, on the brief duration of 
human and equine life, is ill applied. It is not 
the thought for the occasion ; it is not the thought 
for the man. He could no more have uttered it 
than Khoebus could have appreciated it. This 
is not however quite so great an absurdity as the 
tender apostrophe of the monster Proteus to the 
dead Eurydice. Beside, the youth of Lausus, and 
the activity and strength of Mezentius, as exerted 
in many actions just before his fall, do not allow 
us to suppose that he who says to his horse 

Diu vixlmuB, 

had passed the meridian of existence. 

Boccaccio. Francesco ! it is a pity you had no 
opportunity 'of looking into the mouth of the 
good horse Khoebus : perhaps his teeth had not 
lost all their marks. 


Gelon and Theron and Hiero, of Agrigentine or 
Sicilian breed 1 The country was never celebrated 
for a race adapted to chariots ; such horses were 
mostly brought from Thessaly, and probably some 
from Africa. I do not believe there was ever a 
fine one in Italy before the invasion of Pyrrhus. 
Ko doubt, Hannibal introduced many. Greece 
herself, I suspect, was greatly indebted to the 
studs of Xerxes for the noblest of her prizes on 
Ihe Olympic plain. In the kingdom of Naples I 
have observed more horses of high blood than in 
any other quarter of Italy. It is there that 
Pyrrhus and Hannibal were stationary : and, long 
ai^r these, the most warlike of men, the Nor- 
mans, took possession of the countiy. And the 
Normans would have horses worthy of their 
valour, had they unyoked them from the chariot of 
the sun. Subduers of Prance, of Sicily, of Cyprus, 
they made England herself aosept their laws. 

Virgil, I remember, in the Oeorgic8f has given 
sonib directions in the choice of horses. He speaks 
unfkvonrably of the white : yet painters have been 
fond of representing the leaders of armies mounted 
on them. And the reason is quite as good as the 


Pcfnarca. They would have been lost upon me, 
though horses' mouths to the intelligent are more 
tnisSworthy than many others. 

Boccaccio. I have always been of opinion that 
Virgil is inferior to hforaer, not only in genius, 
but in judgment, and to an equal degree at the 
very least. I shall never dare to employ half 
your suggestions in our irritable city, for fear of 
raising up two new factions, the Virgilians and 
the Bantists. 

Petrarca. I wish in good truth and seriousness 
you could raise them, or anything like zeal for 
genius, with whomsoever it might abide. 

Boccaccio. You really have almost put me out 
of conceit with Virgil. 

Petrarca. I have done a great wrong then both 
to him and you. Admiration is not the pursuivant 
to all the steps even of an admirable poet ; but 
respect is stationary. Attend him where the 
ploughman is unyoking the sorrowfbl ox from his 
companion dead at the furrow ; follow him up the 
arduous ascent where he springs beyond the strides 
of Lucretius ; and close the procession of his glory 
with the coursers and cars of Elis. 
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THIRD DAY’S 

It Iteing now the Lord’s daj, Messer Eran* | 
eesco thought it meet that he should rise early 
in the morning and bestir himself^ to hear 
mass in the parish church at Gertaldo. Where- 
upon he went on tiptoe, if so weighty a man could 
indeed go in such a fashion, and lifted softly the 
latch of Ser Giovanni’s chamber-door, that he 
might salute him ere he departed, and occasion 
no wonder at the step he was about to take. He 
found Ser Giovanni fast asleep, with the missal 
wide open across his nose, and a pleasant smile on 
his genial joyous mouth. Ser Francesco leaned 
over the couch, closed his hands together, and, 
looking with even more than his usual benignity, 
said in a low voice . 

‘''God bless U,c.,, irnMe soul! the mother of 
purity and inno( r iirotect thee I” 

He then went into tiio kitchen, where he found 
the girl Assunta, and mentioned his resolution. 
She informed him that the horse had eaten his* 
two beans, and was as strong as a lion and as 
ready as a lover. Ser Francesco patted her on the 
cheek, and called her aempUcetUi ! She was over- 
joyed at this honour from so great a man, the 
bosom-friend of her good master, whom she had 
always thought the greatest man in the world, not 
excepting Monsignore, until he told her he was 
only a dog confronted with Ser Francesco. She 
tripped alertly across the paved court into the 
stable, and took down the saddle and bridle from 
the farther end of the rack. But Ser Franoosco, 
with his natural politeness, would laot allow her 
to equip his palfrey. 

“ This is not the work for maidens,” said he ; 

‘ return to the house, good girl ! ” 

She lingered a moment, then went away ; but, 
mistrusting the dexterity of Ser Francesco^ she 
stopped and turned back again, and peeped 
through the half-closed hoor, and heard sundry 
sobs and wheezes round about the girth. Ser 
Francesco’s wind ill seconded his intention ; and, 
although he had thrown the saddle valiantly and 
stoutly in its station, yet the girths brought him 
into extremity. She entered again, and, dissem- 
bling the reason, asked him whether he would not 
take a small beaker of the sweet white wine before 
he set out, and offered to girdle the horse while 
his Reverence bitted and bridled him. Before 
any answer could be returned, she had begun. 
And having now satisfactorily executed her un- 
dertaking, she felt irrepressible delight and glee 
at being able to do w'hat Ser Francesco had failed 
in. He was scarcely more successful with his 
allotment of the labour; found unlooked-for in- 
tricacies and complications in the machinery, 
wondered that human wit could not simplify it, and 

* Literally, due /ave, the expression on such occasions 
to signify a small quantity. 


INTERVIEW. 

declared that the animal had never exhibited such 
restiveness before. In fa^t, he never had expe- 
rienced the same grooming. At this conjuncture, 
a green cap made its appearance, boandT with straw- 
coloured ribbon, and surmounted mth two bushy 
sprigs of hawthorn, of which the gl< bular b.jds 
were swelling, and some bursting, but yet 
open. It was young Simplizio Nardi, wiic 
times came on the Sunday morning to sw^eep the 
court-yard for Assunta. 

“ 0 ! this time you are come just when you 
were W’'anted,” said the girl. 

“ Bridle, directly, Ser Francesco’s horse, and 
then go away about your business.” 

The youth blushed, and kissed Ser Francesco’s 
hand, begging his permission. It was soon done. 
He then held the stirrup ; and Ser Francesco, with 
scarcely three efforts, was seated and erect on the 
saddle. The horse however had somewhat more 
inclination for the stable than for the expedition ; 
and, as Assunta was handing to the rider his long 
ebony staff, bearing an ivory eaduceus, the qua- 
druped turned suddenly round. Simplizio called 
him hestiaccial and then, softening \i,poco gar- 
hato ! and proposed to Ser Francesco that he 
should leave the bastone behind, and take the 
crab-switch ho presented to him, giving at the 
same time a sample of its efficacy, which covered 
the long grizzle hair of the worthy quadvQped 
with a profhsion of pink blossoms, like embroidery. 
The offer was declined ; ^but Assunta told Sim- 
plizio to carry it himself, and to walk by the side 
of Ser Canonico quite up to the church-porch, 
having seen what a sad dangerous beast his reve- 
rence had under him. 

With perfect good will, partly in the pride of 
obedience to Assunta, and partly to enjoy the re- 
nown of accompanying a canon of holy church, 
Simplizio did as she enjoined. 

And now the sound of village bells, in many 
hamlets and convents and churches out of sight, 
was indistinctly heard, and lost again ; and at 
last the five of Ccrtaldo seemed to crow ovpr the 
faintness of them all. The freshness of the morn- 
ing was enough of itself to excite the spirits of 
youth; a portion of which never fails to descend 
on years that are far removed from it, if the mind 
has partaken in innocent mirth while it was its 
season and its duty to enjoy it. Parties of young 
and old passed the canonico and his attendant 
with mute respect, bowing and bare-headed; for 
that ebony staff 'threw its spell over the tongue, 
which the frank^ and hearty salutation of the 
bearer was inadequate to break. Simplizio, once 
or twice, attempted to call back an intimsle of 
the same age with himself ; but the utmost he 
could obtain was a riveritmimo ! and a genu- 
flexion to the rider. It is reported that a heart- 
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burning rose up Tram it in the breast of a cousin, 
some f&ys after, too distinctly apparent in the 
long<drawn appellation of Onor* Simplizio. 

Ser Francesco moved gradually forward, his 
steed picking his way along the lane, and looking 
fixedly on the stones with all the sobriety of a 
mineralogist. He himself was well satisfied with 
the pace, and told Simplizio to be sparing of the 
switch, unless in case of a hornet or gadfiy. Sim- 
plizio smiled, tQward the hedge, and wondered at 
the condescensioia of so great a theologian and 
astrologer, in joking with him about the gadflies 
and hornets in the beginning of April. “ Ah ! 
there are men in the world who can make wit 
out of anything !” said he to himself. 

As they approached the walls of the town, the 
whole country was pervaded by a stirring and di- 
versified air of gladness. Laughter and songs , 
and flutes and viols, inviting voices and complying : 
responses, mingled with merry bells and with 
processional hymns, along the woodland paths 
and along the yellow meadows. It was really the 
Lord^s Day, for he made his creatures happy in 
it, and theij hearts were thankful. Even the cruel 
had ceaseh from cruelty ; and the rich man alone i 
exacted from the animal his daily labour. Ser j 
Francesco made this remark, and told his youthful 
guide that he had never been before where he ! 
could not walk to church on a Sunday ; and that j 
nothing should persuade him to urge the speed of , 
his beast, on the seventh day, beyond his natural j 
and willing foot’s-pacc. He reached the gates of • 
Certaldo more than half an hour before the time 
of service, and he found laurels jgispended over 
them, and being suspended ; and many pleasant 
and beautiful faces were protruded between the 
ranks of gentry and jlcrgy who awaited him. 
Little did he expect such an attendance; but 
Fra Biagio of San Vivaldo, who himself had offered 
no obsequiousness or respect, had scattered the 
secret of his visit throughout tW whole country. 
A young poet, the most celebrated in the town, 
approached the canonico with a long scroll of 
verses, which fell below the knee, beginning, 

** liow shall we welcome our illustrious guest ?" 

To which Ser Francesco immediately replied, 
" Take your favourite maiden, lead the dance with 
her, and bid all your friends follow ; you have a 
good half-hour for it,” 

Universal applauses succeeded, the music struck 
up, couples were instantly formed. The genti^ 
on this occasion led out the cittadinanza, as they 
usually do in the villeggiatura, rarely in the car- 
nival, and never at other times. The elder of the 
priests stood round in their sacred vestments, and 
looked with cordiality and approbation on the 
youths, whose hands and arm% could indeed do 
much, and did it, but whose active eyes could 
rarely move upward the ifiodester of their 
partners. 

While the elder of the clergy were thus gather- 

* Contraction of signor t customary in Tuscany. 


ing the fruits of their liberal cares and paternal 
exhortations, some of the younger looked on with 
a tenderer sentiment, not unmingled with regret. 
Suddenly the bells ceased ; the figure of the dance 
was broken ; all hastened into the church ; and 
ma^y hands that joined on the green, met toge- 
ther at the font, and touched the brow recipro- 
cally with its lustral waters, in soul-devotion. 

After the service, and after a sermon a good 
church-hour in length to gratify him, enriched 
with compliments from all authors, Christian and 
pagan, informing him at the conclusion that, al- 
though he had been crowned in the Capitol, he 
must die, being bom mortal, Ser Francesco rode 
homeward. The sermon seemed to hava sunk 
deeply into him* and even into the horse under 
him, for both of them nodded, both snorted, 
and one stumbled. Simplizio was twice fain 
to cry, 

" Ser Canonico ! Riverenza ! in this country if 
we sleep before dinner it does us harm. There are 
stones in the road, Ser Canonic^ bio ‘,c as eggs in 
a nest, and pretty nigh as thick / ' vether, huge 
as mountains.” 

* Good lad ! ” said Ser Francesco, rubbing his 
eyes, " toss the biggest of them out of the way, 
and never mind the rest.” 

The horse, although he walked, shuffled almost 
into an amble as he approached the stable, and 
his master looked up at it with nearly the same 
contentment. Assunta had been ordered to wait 
for his return, and cried, 

“0 Ser Francesco! you are looking at our 
long apricot, that runs the whole length of the 
stable and barn, covered with blossoms as the old 
white hen is with feathers. You must come in 
the Rummer, and eat this fine fruit with Signor 
Padrone. Y^u can not think how ruddy and 
golden and sweet and mellow it is. There are 
peaches in all the fields, and plums, and pears, 
and apples, hut there is not another apricot for 
miles and miles. Ser Giovanni brought the stone 
from Naples before I was born : a lady gave it to 
him when she had eaten only half the fruit off it : 
but perhaps you may l^ve seen her, for you have 
ridden as far as Rome, or beyond. Padrone looks 
often at the fruit, and eats it willingly ; and 1 
have seen him turn over the stones in his plate, 
and choose one out from the rest, and put it into 
his pocket, but never plant it.” 

" Where is the youthl” inquired Ser Francesco. 

" Gone away,” answered the maiden. 

“ I wanted to thank him,” said the Canonico. 

** May I tell him so ?” asked she. 

" And give him,” continued he, holding a piece 
of silver . . . 

“ I will give him something of my own, if he 
goes on and behaves well,” said she: but Signor 
Padrone would drive him away for ever, I am 
sure, if he were t empted in an evil hour to accept 
a quattrino, for any service he could render the 
friends of the house.” 

Ser Francesco was delighted with the graceful 
i animation of this ingenuous girl, and asked her, 
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'With a lUiUe curiosity, how she could afford to ' and almost sadly, ' Marc- Antonio, now all the 
make him a present, i people have seen it, they will think it.’ 

1 do not in^nd to make him a present,” she And, after a pause, 

replied : “ but it is better he should be rewarded " * I am quite ashamed : and so should you be : 

by me,” she blushed and hesitated, " or by Sigfior are not you now 

Padrone,” she added, ** than by your reverence. " The others had run into the church. Matilda, 
He has not done half his duty yet ; not half. I who scarcely had noticed jt, cried suddenly, 

will teach him : he is quite a child ; four months " ‘ 0 Santissima ! we are quite alone.' 

younger than me.” ** ' Will you be mine?’ cried he, enthusiaatically. 

Ser Francesco went into the house, saying to " '0! they will hear you in the'bhurch,' replM 


himself at the doorway, 

** Truth, innocence, and gentle manners, have 
not yet left the earth. There are sermons that 
never make the ears weaiy. I have heard but 
few of them, and come from church for this.” 

Whether Simplizio had obeyed some private 
signal from Assunta, or whether his own delicacy 
had prompted him to disappear, he was now again 
in the stable, and the manger was replenished 
with hay. A bucket was soon after heard ascend- 
ing from the well; and then two words, ''Thanks, 
Simplizio.” 

When Petrarca entered the chamber, he found 
Boccaccio with his breviary in his hand, not look- 
ing into it indeed, but repeating a thanksgiving 
in an audible and impassioned tone of voice. 
Seeing Ser Francesco, he laid the book down 
beside him, and welcomed him. 

“ I hope you have an appetite after your ride,” 
said he, '' for you have sent home a good dinner 
befoie you.” 

Ser Francesco did not comprehend him, and 
expressed it not in words but in looks. 

" I am afraid you will dine sadly late to-day : 
noon has struck this half-hour, and you must wait 
another, 1 doubt. However, by good luck, I had 
a couple of citrons In the house, intended to 
assuage my thirst if the fever had ccftitinued. This 
being over, by God’s mercy, I will try (please 
God !) whether we two greyhounds can i.ot be a 
match for a leveret.” 

"How is this?” said Ser Francesco. 

'* Young Marc-Antonio Grilli, the cleverest lad 
in the parish at noosing any wild animal, is our 
patron of the feiist. H</ has wanted for many a 
day to say something in the ear of Matilda 
Vercelli. Bringing up the leveret to my bedside, 
and opening the lips, and cracking the knuckles, 
and turning the foot round to show the quality 
and quantity of the hair upon it, and to prove 
that it really and truly was a leveret, and might 
be eaten without offence to my teeth, he informed 
me that he had left his mother in the yard, ready 
to dress it for me ; she having been cook to the 
prior. He protested he owed the crowned mcirt/yr 
a forest of leverets, boars, deer, and everything 
else within them, for ha'ving commanded the 
most backward girls to dance directly. Where- 
upon he darted forth at Matilda, saying, 'The 
crowmd martyr orders it,’ seizing both her hands, 
and swinging her round before she knew what 
she was about. He soon had an opportunity of 
applying a word, no doubt as dexterously af hand 
or foot ; and she said submissively, but seriottsly, 


she. 

" ‘ They shall, they shall,’ cried he again, as 
loudly. 

" ' If you will only go away.’ 

"'And then?’ 

" ' Yes, yes, indeed.’ 

" ' The Virgin hears you : fifty saints are wit- 
nesses.’ 

" ' Ah ! they know you made me : they will 
look kindly on us.’ 

" He released her hand: she ran into the church, 
doubling her veil (I will answer for her) at the door, 
and kneeling as near it as she could find a place. 

" ' By St. Peter,* said Marc-AntonfO/ ' if there 
is a leveret in the wood, the crowned martyr shall 
dine upon it this blessed day.’ And he bounded 
off, and set about his occupation. I inquired 
what induced him to designate you by such a 
title. He answered, that everybody knew you 
j had received the crown of martyrdom at Borne, 
between the pope and antipope, and had per- 
formed many miracles, for which they had 
canonised you, and that you wanted only to die 
to become a sifint.” 

The leveret was now served up, cut into small 
pieces, and covered with a rich tenacious sauce, 
composed of sugar, citnm, and various sploei. 
The appetite of Ser Francesco was contagious. 
Hever was dinner more enjoyed by two com- 
j panions, and never so much by a greater number. 
One glass of a fragrant wine, the colour of honey, 
and unmixed with water, crowned the repast. Ser 
Francesco then went into his own chamber, and 
found, on his ample mattress, a cool refreshing 
sleep, quite sufficient to remove all the fatigues 
of the morning ; and Ser Giovanni lowered the 
pillow against which he had seated himself, and 
fell into his usual repose. Their separation was 
not of long continuance : and, the religious duties 
of the Sabbath having been performed, a few re- 
flections on literature were no longer interdicted. 

Boccaccio. How happens, it, 0 Francesco 1 that 
nearly at the close of our lives, after all our efforts 
and exhortations, we are standing quite alone in 
the extensive fields of literature ? We are only 
like to scoria struck from the anvil of the gigantic 
Dante. We carry our fire along with us in our 
parabola, and, 1>ehold ! it falls extinguished on 
the earth. r 

Petrarca. Courage ! courage ! we have hardly 
yet lighted the lamp and shown the way. 

Boccacc%>. You are a poet; lam only a eom- 
mentator, and must soothe my own failures in tho 
success of my master. 
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1 can not but think again and again^ how fruit- 
leasly the brave&t have striven to perpetuate the 
aaeendancy or to cstabUtdi the baaie of empire, 
when Alighieri hath fixed a language for thousands 
of years, and for myriads of men ; a language far 
ricW and more beautiful than our glorious Italy 
ever knew before, in any .of her regions, since the 
Attic and the Dorian contended for the prize of 
eloquence o^ her southern shores. Eternal 
honour, eternal feneration, to him who raised up 
our country from the barbarism that surrounded 
her I Remember how short a time before him, 
his master Brunette Latini wrote in French ; 
prose indeed ; but whatever has enough in it for 
poetiy, has enough for prose out of its shreds and 
selvages. 

Petrarca. Brnnetto ! Brunette ! it was not well 
done in thee. An Italian, a poet, write in French ! 
What human car can tolerate its nasty nasalities? 
what homely intellect be satisfied with its bare- 
oone poverty ? By good fortune we have nothing 
to do with it in the course of our examination. 
Several things in Dante himself you will find 
more easyief explain than to excuse. You have 
already given me a specimen of them, which I 
xeed not assist you in rendering more copious. 

Boccaccio. There are certainly some that re- 
quire no little circumspection. Difficult as they 
ire to excuse, the difficulty lies more on the side 
if the clergy than the laity. 

Petrarca. I understand you. The gergo of your 
author has always a reference to the court of the 
Vatican. Here he speaks in the dark : against 
his private enemies he always is deaf and explicit. 

Unless you are irresistibly pressed into it, give 
no more than two, or at most three lectures, on 
the verse which, I predict, will appear to our 
l^lorentines the cleverest in the poem. 

Cbe vel viso degl! uoxnini legge O M O. 

Boccaccio, We were very near a new civil war 
about the interpretation of it. 

Petrarca. Foolisher questions have excited 
general ones. What, I wonder, rendered you all 
thus reasonable at last? 

Boccaccio, The minority, which on few occa- 
sions is BO much in the right, agreed with me that 
the two eyes are signified by the two vowels, the 
nose by the centre of the consonant, and the tem- 
ples by its exterior lines. 

Petrarca. In proceeding to explore the Paradise | 
more minutely, I mus^ caution you against re- 
marking to your audience, that, although the nose 
is between the eyes, the temples are not, exactly. 
An observation which, if well established, might 
be resented as somewhat iigurious to the Divinity 
of the Commedia, ^ 

Boee^io, With all its flatnesses and swamps, 
many have preferred the Paradise to the other 
two secUons of the poem. 

Petrarca^ There is as little in it of very ba<f 
poetiy, or we may rather say, as little of what is 
no poetry at all, as in either, which are uninviting 
f^m an absolute lack of interest and allusion. 


from the confusedness of the ground-work, the 
indistinctness of the scene, and the paltriness (in 
great measure) of the agents. If we are amazed 
at the number of Latin verses in the Inferno and 
PurgatoriOy what must we be at their fertility in 
I the Paradise^ where they drop on us in ripe 
clusters through every glen and avenue! We 
reach the conclusion of the sixteenth canto before 
we come in sight of poetry, or more than a glade 
with a gleam upon it. Here we find a descrip- 
tion of Florence in her age of innocence : but the 
scourge of satire sounds in our ears before we fix 
; the attention. 

Boccaccio. I like the old Ghibelline best in the 
seventeenth, where he dismisses the doctors, corks 
up the Latin, ceases from psalmody, looses the 
arms of Calfucci and Arigucci, sets down Oapon- 
Wco in the market, and gives us a stave of six 
verses which repays us amply for our heaviest toils 
and suflerings. 

Tu iHscierai ogni cttna diletta, ice. 

But he soon grows weary of tenderness and sick 
of sorrow, and i'eturns to his habitual exercise of 
throwing stones and calling names. 

Again we arc refreshed in the twentieth. Hero 
we come to the simile : here we look up and see 
his lark, and are happy and lively as herself. Too 
soon the hard fingers of the master arc round our 
wrists again : we are dragged into the school, and 
are obliged to attend the divinity-examination, 
which the poet undergoes from Saint Simon-Peter. 
He acquits himself pretty well, and receives a 
handsome compliment from the questioner, who, 
^*inflasned with lore** acknowledges he has given 
** a good account of the coinage, both in regard to 
weigkt\ind alloy.'* 

“ Tell me,” dbntinues he, have you any of it 
in your pocket?” 

** Yea,’’ replies the scholar, “ and so shining and 
round that I doubt not what mint it comes from.” 

Saint Simon-Peter does not take him at his 
word fer it, but tries to puzzle and pose him with 
several hard queries. He answers both warily 
and wittily, and grows •so contented with big 
examining master, that, instead of calling him 

a sergeant of infantry f as he did before, he now 
entitles him “ the haron** 

I must consult our bishop ere I venture to 
comment on these two verses. 

Credo una enienza, ei una o si trina 
Che uofFerk congiunto eunt et este, 

as, whatever may peradventure lie within them, 
they are hardly worth the ceremony of being 
burnt alive for, although it should be at the ex- 
pense of the Church. 

Petrarca. I recommend to you the straightfor- 
ward course ; but I believe I must halt a little, 
and advise you to look about you. If you let 
people see that there are so many faults in your 
author, they will reward you, not according to 
your merits, but according to its defects. On 
celebrated writers, when we speak in public, it is 
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safer to speak magnificently than correctly. There- 
lore be not too cautious in leading your disciples, 
and in telling them, here you may step securely, J 
here you must mind your footing : for a florin 
will drop out of your pocket at every such crevice 
you stop to cross. ^ 

Boccaccio. The room is hardly light enough to 
let me see whether you arc .smiling : but, being 
the most ingenuous soul alive, and by no means 
the least jocose one, I suspect it. My office is, to 
explain what is difficult, rather than to expatiate 
on what is beautiful or to investigate what is 
amiss. If those who invite me to read the lec- 
tures, mark out the topics for me, nothing is 
easier than to keep within them. Yet with how 
true and entire a pleasure shall I point out to my 
fellow-citizens such a glorious tract of splendour 
as there is in the single line, 

Cio cli’io vedevo mi sembrava un riso 

Dell* universo ! 

With vt\ ' • ‘MiUation shall I toss up my gauntlet 
into th ) >ny of proud Antiquity, and cry, 
Desceria. 

I have irequently heard your admiration of 
this passage, and therefore 1 dwell on it the more 
delighted. Beside, we seldom find anything in 
our progress that is not apter to excite a very | 
different sensation. School-divinity can never be | 
made attractive to the Muses ; nor will Virgil j 
and Thomas Aquinas ever cordially shake hands. | 
The unrelenting rancour against the popes is more 
te^Uous than unmerited : in a poem 1 doubt whe- 
ther we would not rather find it unmerited than 1 
tedious. For, of all the sins against the spirit of 
poetry, this is the most unpardonable. Something | 
of our indignation, and a proportion of our scorn, 
may fairly be detached from the popes, and thrown 
on the pusillanimous and perfidiofis who suffered 
such excrescences to shoot up, exhausting and 
poisoning the soil they sprang from. 

Petrarca, I do not wonder they make Saint 
Peter “ redden,” as we hear they do, but I regret 
that they make him stammer, * 

die UKurpu in terra il luogo mio, 

11 luiigo iiiio, il iriio, Aic, I 

Alighieri was not the first catholic who taught 
us that the papacy is usurpation, nor will he be 
(let us earnestly hope) the last to inculcate so 
evident a doctrine. 

Boccaodo. Canonico of Parma! Canonico of 
Parma ! you make my hair stand on end. But 
since nobody sees it beside yourself, piythec tell 
me how it happens that an infallible pope should 
denounce as damnable the decision of another 
infallible pope, his immediate predecessor! Gio- 
vanni the twenty-second, whom you knew inti- 
mately, taught us that the souls of the just could 
not enjoy the sight of God until after the day of 
universal judgment. But the doctors of theology 
at Paris, and those learned and competent clerki^ 
the kings of Prance and Naples, would not allow 
him to die before he had swallowed the choke- 
pear they could not chew. The succeeding pope, 


who called himself an as^ in which infidlibitity 
was less wounded, and neither ki^ nor doctor 
carped at it (for not only was he one, but as truth- 
telling a beast as Balaam’s), condemned this error, 
as indeed well he might, after two kings had set 
their faces against it. But on the whole, the thing 
is ugly and perplexing. That they were both in- 
fallible wo know; and yet they differed 1 Nay, 
the former differed from himself, and was pope all 
the while; of course infallible!^ Well, since we 
may not solve the riddle, let ps suppose it is only 
a mystery the more, and be ■ nVl'M! ^or it. 

Petrar&i. That is beat. 

Boccaccio. I never was one ii who wish 
for ice to slide upon in summer. Being no theo- 
logian, I neither am nor desire to be sharp-sighted 
in articles of heresy : but it is reported that there 
are among Christians some who hesitate to wor- 
ship the Virgin. 

Petrarca, Pew, let us hope. 

Boccaccio. Hard hearts ! Imagine her, in her 
fifteenth year, fondling the lovely babe whom she 
was destined to outlive I destined to see shedding 
his blood, and bowing his head in agony. Can we 
ever pass her by and not say from ouP hearts, 

"0 thou whose purity had only the stain of 
compassionate tears upon it ! blessings, blessings 
on thee !” 

I never saw her image but it suspended my steps 
on the highway of the world, discoursed with me, 
softened and chastened me, showing me too clearly 
my unworthiness by the light of a reproving 
smile. 

Petrarca. ^oe betide those who cut off from 
us any source of tenderness, and shut out firom 
any of our senses the access to devotion ! 

Beatrice, in the place before us, changes colotif 
too, as deeply as ever slfe did on earth ; for Saint 
Peter, in his passion, picks up and flourishes some 
very filthy words. He does not recover the use 
of his reason on a sudden ; but, after a long and 
bitter complaint that faith and innocence are only 
to be found in little children ; and that the child 
moreover who loves and listens to its mother 
while it lisps, wishes to see her buried when it can 
I speak plainly ; he informs us that this corruption 
ought to excite no wonder, since the human race 
must of necessity go astray, not having any one 
upon earth to govern it. 

Boccaccio. Is not this strange though ; from the 
mouth of one inspired ? W e are taught that there 
never shall be wanting a head to govern the church ; 
could Saint Peter say tha* it was wanting! I feel 
my Catholicism here touched to the quick. How- 
ever, I am resolved not to^oubt ; the more diffi- 
culties I find, the fewer questions I raise: the 
saints must settle it, as well as they can, among 
themselves. « 

Petrarca, They are nearer the fountaineof truth 
than we are ; afid I am confident Saint Paul waa 
^in the right. 

Boccaccio, I do verily believe he may havebeen^ 
although at Borne we might be in jeopardy for 
saying it. Well is it for me that my engagement 
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la to eomment on Alighieri’s Divina Ccmmediay | 
Instead of his treatise De MormrchiA, He says | 
bold things there, and sets apostles and popes to- 
gether by the ears. That is not the worst. He 
would destroy what is and should be, and would 
establish what never can nor ought to be. 

Pttrama, If a universal monarch could make 
ohlMren good unlversallyT and keep them as inno- 
cent when they grow up as when they were in the 
cradle, we m!{|;ht wish him upon his throne to- 
morrow. But Alighieri, and those others who 
have conceived such a prodigy, seem to be unaware 
that what they would establish for the sake of 
unity, is the very thing by which this unity must 
be demolished. For, since universal power does 
not confer on its possessor universal intelligence, 
and since a greater number of the cunning could 
and would assemble round him, he must (if we 
suppose him like the meyority and nearly the 
totsdity of his class) appoint a greater proportion 
of such subjects to the management and controul 
of his dominions. Many of them would become 
the rulers of cities and of provinces in which they 
have no coipa^xions or affinities, and in which the | 
preservation of chai*acter is less desirable to them 
than the possession of power. The operations of 
iiyustice, and the opportunities of improvement, 
would be alike concealed from the monarch in 
the remoter parts of his territories ; and every man 
of high station would exercise more authority 
than he. 

Boccaccio, Casting aside the impracticable 
scheme of universal monarchy, if kings and princes 
there must be, even in the midst o^ civility and 
letters, why can not they return to European cus- 
toms, renouncing those Asiatic practices which 
are become enormously ^^revalent 1 why can not | 
they be contented with such power as the kings 
of Borne and the lucumons of Etruria were con- 
tented with 1 But forsooth they arc wiser ! and i 
such customs are obsolete ! Of their wisdom I shall 
venture to say nothing, for nothing, I believe, is 
to be said of it, but the customs are not obsolete 
in other countries. They have taken deep root in 
the north, and exhibit the signs of vigour and 
vitality. Unhappily, the weakest men always 
think they least want help ; like the mad and the 
drunk. Princes and geese are fond of standing 
on one leg, and fancy it (no doubt) a position of 
gracefulness and security, until the cramp seizes 
them on a sudden : then they find how helpless 
they are, and how much better it would have been 
if they had employed *all the support at their 
disposal. 

Petrarca, When the familiars of absolute princes 
taunt us, as they are wont to do, with the only 
apophthegm they ever learnt by heart, namely, 
that it is better to be ruled by effie master than 
by many, I quite agree with thei]|; unity of power 
bdng the principle of republicanism, while the 
principle of despotism is division and delegation. 
In the one system, eveiy man conducts his own 
afbirs, either personally or through the agency of 
■erne trust-worthy representative, which is essen- 


tially the same : in the other system, no man, in 
quality of citizen, has any affairs of his own to 
conduct : but a tutor has been as much set over 
him as over a lunatic, as little with his option or 
consent, and without any provision, as there is in 
the ^0 of the lunatic, for returning reason. 
Meanwhile, the spirit of republics is omnipresent 
in them, as active in the particles as in the mass, 
in the circumference as in the centre. Eternal it 
must be, as truth and justice are, although not 
stationary. Yet when we look on Venice and 
Genoa, on the turreted Pisa and our own fair 
Florence, and many smaller cities self-poised in 
high serenity; when we see what edifices they 
have raised, and then glance at the wretched 
habitations of the slaves around, the Austrians, 
the French, and other fierce restless barbarians ; 
difficult is it to believe that the beneficent God, 
who smiled upon these our labours, will ever in 
his indignation cast them down, a helpless prey to 
such invaders. 

Morals and happiness will always be ^ e. l to 
perfection in small communities, w'here i . . iou- 
aries are appointed by as numerous a body as can 
be brought together of the industrious and intel- 
ligent, who have observed in what manner they 
superintend their families, and converse with their 
equals and dependents. Do we find that farms 
are better oultivated for being large? is your 
neighbour friendlier for being powerful ? is your 
steward honester and more attentive for having a 
mortgage on your estate or a claim to a joint 
property in your mansion ? Yet wcll-educatcd 
men are seen about the streets, so vacant and 
delirious, as to fancy that a country can only be 
well governed by somebody who never saw and 
will n^ver sec a twentieth part of it, or know a 
hundredth parWof its necessities; somebody who 
has no relationships in it, no connexions, no re- 
membrances. A man without soul and sympathy 
is alone to be the governor of men ! Giovanni ! 
our Florentines arc, beyond all others, a trea- 
cherous, tricking, mercenary race. What in the 
name of heaven will become of them, if ever 
they listen to these ravings ; if ever they lose, 
by their cowardice and dissensions, the crust of 
salt that keeps them from putrescency, their 
freedom 1 

Boccaccio. Alas ! 1 dare hardly look out some- 
times, lest I see before me the day when German 
and Spaniard will split them down the back and 
throw them upon the coals. Sad thought ! here 
we will have done with it. We can not help them ; 
we have made the most of them, like the good 
tailor who, as Dante says, cuts his coat accord- 
ing to his cloth. 

Petrarca. Do you intend, if they should call 
upon you again, to give them occasionally some 
of your strictures on his prose writings 1 

Boccaccio, It would not be expedient. Enough 
of his political sentiments is exhibited, in various 
places of his poem, to render him unacceptable 
to one party; and enough of his theological, or 
rather his ecclesiastical, to frighten both. You 
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and I were never passionately fond of the papacy, 
to which we trace in great measure the miseries 
of our Italy, its divisions and its corruptions, the 
substitution of cunning for fortitude, and of creed 
for conduct. He burst into indignation fX the 
sight of this, and, because the popes took away 
our Christianity, he was so angjy he would throw 
her freedom after it. Any thorn in the way is 
fit enough to toss the tattered rag on. A German 
king will do ; Austrian or Bavariai^ Swabian or 
Switzer. And, to humiliate us more and more, 
and render us the laughing-stock of our house- 
hold, he would invest the intruder ith the title 
of l^man emperor. What! it is not enough 
then that he assumes it ! We must invite him, 
forsooth, to accept it at our hands ! 

Ptitrarca. Let the other nations of Europe be 
governed by their hereditary kings and feudal 
princes : it is more accordant with those ancient 
habits which have not yet given way to the blan- 
dishment of literature and the pacific triumph 
of the arts : but let the states of Italy be guided 
by their own citizens. May nations find out by 
degrees that the next evil to being conquered is 
to conquer, and that he who assists in making 
slaves gives over at last by becoming one. 

Jioccaccio. Let us endure a French pope, or any 
other, as well as we can ; there is no novelty in | 
his being a stranger. The Romans at all times 
))icked up recruits from the thieves, gods, and 
priests, of all nations. Dante is wrong, I suspect, 
in imagining the popes to be Infidels ; and, no 
doubt, they would pay for indulgences as honestly 
as they sell them, if there were anybody at hand 
to receive the money. But who in the world over 
thought of buying the cap he was wearing on his 
own head ] Popes are no such triflers. Alter all, 
an infidel pope (and I do not believe there are 
three in a dozen) is less noxious than a sanguinary 
soldier, be his appellation what it may, if his power 
is only limited by his uill. My experience has 
however taught me, that where there is a great 
mass of power concentrated, it will always act 
with great influence on the secondary around it. 
Whether pope or empefor or native king occupy 
the most authority within the Alps, the barons 
will range themselves under his banner, apart from 
the citizens. Venice, who appears to have re- 
ceived by succession the political wisdom of repub- 
lican Rome, has less political enterprise : and the 
jealousies of her rivals will always hold them back, 
or greatly check them, from any plan suggested 
by her for the general good. 

Petrarca. It appears to be the will of Provi- 
dence that power and happiness shall never 
co-exist. Whenever a state becomes power- 
maVv it becomes uiyust; and iqjustice leads 
not enjw to the ruin of others, and next, and 
universal to its own. Wc, whose hearts are re- 
nt Paris, and tdazzlcd by looking so long and so 
the kings of Framgles, and standards, and golden 
him to die before - We are reluctant to admit 
pear they could not bdied days of ancient Rome 
st illustrious men ; that 


they began amid the triumphs of Soipio, wluat 
the Gracchi perished, and reached the worst under 
the dictatorship of Gsssar, when perished Libertiy 
herself. A milder and better race was gradnal)^ 
formed by Grecian instruction. Vespasian, Tltns, 
Nerva, Trajan, the Antonines, the Qordlan% 
Tacitus, Probus, in an ajmost unbroken serie^mcn 
such men as never wore the diadem in other 
countries; and Rome can show noting oompari- 
ble to them in the most renoymed and virtuous of 
her earlier consuls. Humanity would be consoled 
in some degree by them, if their example had 
sunk into the breasts of the governed But fero- 
city is unsoftened by sensuality ; and the milk of 
the wolf could always be traced in the veins of the 
efieminated Romans. 

Petrarca. That is true : and they continue to 
this day less humane than any other people of 
Italy. The better part of their character has fallen 
off from them; and in courage and perseverance 
they are far behind the Venetians and Ligurians. 
These last, a scanty population, were hardly to be 
conquered by Rome in the plenitude of her power, 
and with all her confederates: for 'which reason 
they were hated by her beyond all other nations. 
To gratify the pride and malice of Augustas, were 
written the verses, 

VaneLigur! frustraque animia elate superbis, 

Nequicquam patriae tentasti lubrious artes. 

Since that time, the inhabitants of Genoa and 
Venice have been enriched with the generous 
blood of the Lombards. This little tribe on the 
Subalpine territory, and the Norman on the Apu- 
lian, demonstrate to us, by the rapidity and exten- 
sion of their conquests, that Italy is an over-ripe 
fruit, ready to drop froiii the stalk under the feet 
of the first insect that alights on it. 

Boccaccio. The Germans, although as ignorant 
as the French, are less cruel, less insolent and 
rapacious. The French have a separate claw for 
every object of appetite or passion, and a spring 
that enables them to seize it. The desires of the 
German are overlaid with food and extinguished 
with drink, which to others are stimulants and 
incentives. The German loves to see everything 
about him orderly and entire, however coarse and 
common: the nature of the Frenchman is to 
derange and destroy everything. Sometimes when 
he has done so, he will reconstruct and refit it in 
his own manner, slenderly and fantastically; 
oftener leaving it in the piiddle, and proposing to 
lay the foundation when he has pointed the pin- 
nacles and gilt the weathercock. 

Petrarca. There is no danger that the French 
will have a durable footing in this or any other 
country. Their levity is more intolerable than 
German pressure, their arrogance than German 
pride, their falsohood than German rudeness, and 
their vexations than German exaction. 

Boccaccio. If I must be devoured, I have little 
choice between the bear and the panther. May 
we always see the creatures at a distance and 
across the grating. The French will fondle us, to 
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Hhow QB how vastly it is our interest to fondle 
tiiem ; watching all the while their opportunity ; 
lolling mild and halfaslcep ; making a dash at 
laat; and laying bare and fleshless the arm we 
extend to them^ from shoulder-blade to wrist. 

Petrwrea. No nation, grasping at so much, ever 
held so little, or lost so soon what it had inveigled. 
Yet France is surrounded by smaller and by 
apparently weaker states, which she never ceases 
to molest an4 invade. Whatever she has won, 
and whatever 8he*ha^ lost, has been alike won and 
lost by her perfidy; the characteristic of the 
people from the earliest ages, and recorded by a 
snccession of historians, Greek and Koman. 

Boccaccio, My father spent many years among 
them, where also my education was completed ; 
yet whatever I have seen, I must acknowledge, 
corresponds with whatever I have read, and cor- 
roborates in my mind the testimony of tradi- 
tion. Their ancient history is only a preface to 
their later. Deplorable as is the condition of 
Italy, I am more contented to share in her sufler- 
ings than in the frothy festivities of her frisky 
n^hbour. 

Petrarca. ^o am I : but we must never deny or 
dissemble the victories of the ancient Gauls, many 
traces of which are remaining ; not that a nation’s 
glory is the greener for the ashes it has scattered 
in the season of its barbarism. 

Boccaccio, The Cisalpine regions were indeed 
both invaded and occupied by them ; yet, from 
inability to retain the acquisition, how inconsider- 
able a part of the population is Gaulish ! Long 
before the time of Caesar, the language was Latin 
throughout : the soldiers of Marius swept away 
the last dregs and stains on the ancient hearth. 
Nor is there in the physiognomy of the people the 
slightest indication of the %aul, as we perceive by 
medals and marbles. These would surely preserve 
his features ; because they can onl^ be the memo- 
rials of the higher orders, which of course would 
have descended from the conquerors. They merged 
early and totally in the original mass : and the 
countenances in Cisalpine busts are as beautiful 
and dignified as our other Italian races. 

Pctrarca. The French imagine theirs are too. 

Boccaccio. 1 heartily wish them the full ei^oyment 
of their blessings, real or imaginary : but neither 
their manners nor their principles coincide with 
ours, nor can a reasonable hope be entertained of 
ben^t in their alliance. Union at home is all we 
want, and vigilance to perpetuate the better of our 
institutions. # 

Pctrarca. The land, 0 Giovanni, of your parly 
youth, the land of my only love, fascinates us no 
longer. Italy is our countiy; and not ours only, 
bnt every man’s, wherever may have been his 
wanderings, wherever may have l^en his birth, 
who watches with anxiety the recovery of the 
Arts, and acknowledges the supreihacy of Genius. 
Beside, it is in Italy at last that all our few 
friends are resident. Yours were left behind you at 
Finds in your adolescence, if indeed any friendship 
can ezisi between a Florentine and a Frenchman : 


mine at Avignon were Italians, and older for the 
most-part thim myself. Here we know that we 
are beloved by sdme, and esteemed by many. It 
indeed gave me pleasure the first morning os I lay 
in bed, to overhear the fdndness and earnestness 
whichia worthy priest was expressing in your 
behalf. 

Boccaccio. In mine % 

Petrarca. Yes indeed : what wonder 

Boccaccio. A worthy priest 1 

Petrarca. None else, certainly. 

Boccaccio. Heard in bed ! dreaming, dreaming ; 
ayt 

Petrarca^ No Indeed : my eyes and ears were 
wide open. 

Boccaccio. The little parlour opens into your 
room. But what priest could that be ? Canonico 
Casini 1 He only comes when we have a roast of 
thrushes, or some such small matter at table : and 
this is not the season ; they are pairing. Plover 
eggs might tempt him hitherward. If he heard 
a plover he would not bo easy, and would fain 
make her drop her oblation before she had settled 
her nest. 

Petrarca. It is right and proper that you should 
be informed who the clergyman wa8,\o whom you 
are under an obligation. 

Boccaccio. Tell me something about it, for truly 
I am at a loss to coi\jecture. 

Petrarca, He must unquestionably have been 
expressing a kind and ardent solicitude for your 
eternal welfare. The first words I heard on 
awakening were these ; 

''Ser Giovanni, although the best of masters . . 

Boccaccio. Those were Assuntina’s. 

Petrarca. . . . “may hardly be quite so holy 
(not being priest or friar) as your lleverence.” 

She was interrupted by the question, “ What 
conversation holdeth he? ” 

She answered, 

“ He never talks of loving our neighbour with 
^ our heart, all our soul, and all our strength, 
^though he often gives away the last loaf in the 
pantry.”* 

Boccaccio. It was she 1 ^hy did she say that ? 
the slut I 

Petrarca. “ He doth well,” replied the confessor^ 
“Of the church, of the brotherhood, that is, of 
me, what discourses holdeth he? ” 

1 thought the question an indiscreet one ; but 
confessors vary in their advances to the seat of 
truth. 

She proceeded to answer : 

“ Ho never said anything about the power of the 
church to absolve us, if we should happen to go 
astray a little in good company, like your Reve- 
rence.” 

Here, it is easy to perceive, is some slight am- 
biguity. Evidently she meant to say, by the se- 
duction of “bad” company, and to express that 
his Reverence had asserted his power of absolu- 
tion ; which is undeniable. 

Boccaccio. I have my version. 

Petrarca. What may your’s be? 
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Boeea£m. Frate Biagio; broad as daylight; 
the whole frock round ? 

I would wager a flask of oil against a turnip, 
that he laid another trap for a penance. Let us 
sec how he went on. 1 warrant, as he warned, he 
left off limping in his paces, and bore harif upon 
the bridle. 

Petrarea. ** Much do I fear,*” continued the ex- 
positor, "he never spoke to thee, child, about 
another world.” 

There was a silence of some continuance. 

" Speak ! ” said the confessor. 

"No indeed he never did, poor Padrone!” 
was the slow and evidently reluctant avowal of the 
maiden ; for, in the midst of the acknowledgment 
her sighs came through the crevices of the door : 
then, without any farther interrogation, and with 
little delay, she added, 

" But he often makes this look like it.” 

Boccaccio. And now, if he had carried a holy 
scourge, it would not have been on his shoulders 
that he would have laid it. 

Petrarea. Zeal carries men often too far afloat ; 
and confessors in general wish to have the sole 
steerage of JJie conscience. When she told him 
that your benignity made this world another 
heaven, he warmly and sharply answered, 

" It is only we who ought to do that.” 

" Hush,” said the maiden ; and T verily believe 
she at that moment set . her back against the 
door, to prevent the sounds from coming through 
the crevices, for the rest of them seemed to be just 
over my night-cap. " Hush,” said she, in the 
whole length of that softest of all articulations, 
" There is Ser Francesco in the next room : he 
sleeps long into the morning, but he is so clever a 
clerk, he may understand you just the sa^e. I 
doubt whether he thinks Ser €liovanni in the 
wrong for making so many people quite happy ; 
and if he should, it would grieve me very much to 
think he blamed Ser Giovanni.” 

" Who is Ser Francesco 1 ” he asked, in a low 
voice. 

" Ser Canonico,” she answered. 

" Of what Duomo ? ” continued he. 

"Who knows?” was the reply; "but he is 
Padrone’s heart’s friend, for certain.” 

" Cospetto di Bacco ! It can then be no other 
than Petrarea. He makes rhymes and love like 
the devil. Don’t listen to him, or you are un- 
done. Does ho love you too, as well as Padrone ? ” 
he asked, still lowering his voice. 

"I can not tell that matter,’* she answered, 
somewhat impatiently : "but I love him.” 

** To my face ! ” cried he, smartly. 

"To the Santissima!” replied she, instanta- 
neously; "for have not I told your Reverence 
he is Padrone’s true heart's friend ! And are 
not you my confessor, when you come on pur- 
pose?” 

"True, true!” answered he; "but there are 
occasions when we are shocked by the confession, 
and wish it made less daringly.” 

"I was bold; but who can help loving him 


who loves my good Padrone?” said she^mueh 
more submissively. 

Boccaccio. Brave girl, for that ! 

Dog of a Frate ! They are all of a kidney ; all 
of a kennel. I would dilute their meal well and 
keep them low. They should not waddle and 
wallop in every hollow lane, nor loll out their 
wateiy tongues at eveiy wash-pool in the paxish. 
We shall hear, I trust, no more about Fra Biagio 
in the house while you are wlth«us.* Ah ! were it 
then for life. * 

Petrarea. The man’s prudence may he reason* 
ably doubted, but it were uncharitable to question 
his sincerity. Could a neighbour, a religious one 
ill particular, be indiflerent to the wel&re of Boc- 
caccio, or any belonging to him 1 

Boccaccio. I do not complain of his indiflTerenoe. 
Indifferent ! no, not he. He might as well be, 
though. My Villetta here is my castle : it was 
my father’s ; it was his father’s. Cowls did not 
hang to dry upon the same cord with caps in their 
podere ; they shall not in mine. The girl is an 
honest girl, Francesco, though I say it. Neither 
she nor any other shall be befooJed and bam- 
boozled under my roof. Methinks &oly Church 
might contrive some improvement upon confea- 
sion. 

Petrarea. Hush ! Giovanni ! But, it being a 
matter of discipline, who knows but she might. 

Boccaccio. Discipline ! ay, ay, ay ! faith and 
troth there are some who want it. 

Petrarea. You really terrify me. These are sad 
surmises. 

Boccaceio.9 Sad enough : but I am keeper of my 
handmaiden’s probity. 

Petrarea. It could not be kept safer. 

Boccaccio. I wonder |,what the Frate would be 
putting into her head. 

Petrarea. Nothing, nothing; be assured. 

Boccaccio. Why did he ask her all those ques- 
tions 1 

Petrarea. Confessors do occasionally take cir- 
cuitous ways to arrive at the secrets of the human 
heart. 

Boccaccio. And sometimes they drive at it, me- 
thinks, a whit too directly. He had no business 
to make remarks about me. 

Petrarea. Anxiety. 

Boccaccio. 'Fore God, Francesco, he shall have 
more of that ; for I will shut him out the moment 
I am again up and stirring, though he stand but a 
nose’s length off. I have no fear about the girl; no 
suspicion of her. He might whistle to the moon on 
a frosty night, and expect as reasonably her de- 
scending. Never was a man so entirely at his 
ease as I am about that ; never, never. She is 
adamant ; a bright sword now first unscabbarded ; 
no breath can^hang about it. A seal of beryl, of 
chrysolite, of rjjby ; to make impressions (all in 
good time and proper place though) and receive 
none : incapable, just as they are, of splitting, or 
cracking, or flawing, or harbouring dixii. Let him 
mind that. Such, I assure you, is that poor litUi 
wench, Assuntina. 
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Pefmrea* I am convinced that so well-behaved 
a .vaong creature as Assunta . . 

Boeoaocio Eight ! Assunta is her name by bap- 
tism ; we usually call her Assuntina, because she 
is slender^ and scarcely yet full-grown, perhaps : 
bat who can tell 1 

As for those friars, I never was a friend to im- 
pudence: I hate loose •suggestions. In girls* 
minds you will find little dust but what is carried 
there by gusts from without. They seldom want 
sweeping; when they do, the broom should be 
taken from behind the house-door, and the master 
should be the sacristan. 

. . . Scarcely were these words uttered when 
Assunta. was heard running up the stairs; and 
the next moment she rapped. Being ordered to 
come in, she entered with a willow twig in her 
hand, from the middle of which willow twig (for 
she held the two ends together) hung a fish, 
shining with green and gold. 

** What hast there, young maiden '{ ” said Ser 
Francesco. 

" A fish, Eivcrenza ! ” answered she. '' In Tus- 
cany we call it tinea” 

Petrarca, I too am a little of a Tuscan. 

Awunta. Indeed! well, you really speak very like 
one, but only more sweetly and slowly. I wonder 
how you can keep up with Signor Padrone, he 
talks fast when he is in health ; and you have 
made him so. Why did not you come before 1 
Your Reverence has surely been at Certaldo in 
time past. 

Petrarca, Yes, before thou wert born. 

Assunta, Ah sir ! it must have been long ago 
then. 

Petrarca, Thou hast just entered upon lift. 

Assunta, I am no chil(^ 

Petrarca, What then art thou '( 

Assunta. I know not : I have lost both father 
and mother ; there is a name for such as I am. 

Petrarca. And a place in heaven. 

Boccaccio. Who brought us that fish, Assunta 1 
hast paid for it 1 there must be seven pounds ; I 
never saw the like. 

Assunta. I could hardly lift up my apron to my 
eyes with it in ray hand. Luca, vho brought it 
all the way from the Padule, could scarcely be 
entreated to eat a morsel of bread or sit down. 

Boccaccio, Give him a flask or two of our wine ; 
he will like it better than the sour puddle of the 
plain. 

Assunta, He is gone ba*k. 

Boccaccio, Gone ! wh^is he, pray] 

Assunta. Luca, to bo sure. 

Boccaodo, What Luca] 

Assunta, Dominedio ! 0 Riverenza! how sadly 
must Ser Giovanni, my poor padrone, have lost 
his memory in this cruel long illntss I he can not 
recollect young Luca of the Bientola, who married 
Maria. 

Boeoaocio, I never heard of either, to the best of 
my knowledge. 

i Assunta. Be pleased to mention this in your 
players to-night, Ser Oanonico ! May Our Lady 


soon give him back his memory ! and everj^thing 
else she has been pleased (only in play, I hope) to 
take away from him ! Ser Francesco, you must 
have heard all over the world how Maria Garga- 
relli, who lived in the service of our paroco, some- 
how \as outwitted by Satanasso. Monsignore 
thought the paroco had not done all he might 
have done against his wiles and craftiness, and 
sent his Reverence over to the monastery in the 
mountains, Laverna yonder, to make liim look 
sharp ; and there he is yet. 

And now does Signor Padrone recollect ? 

Boccaccio. Rather more distinctly. 

Assunta. Ah me! Rather more distinctly ! have 
patience, Signor Padrone ! I am too venturous, 
God help me ! But, Riverenza, when Maria was 
the scorn or the abhorrence of everybody else, ex- 
cepting poor Luca Sabbatini, who had always 
cherished her, and excepting Signor Padrone, who 
had never seen her in hi ^ lifetime . . for paroco 
Snello said he desired no visits from any who 
took liberties with Holy Church . . as if Padrone 
did I Luca one day came to me out of breath, 
with money in his hand for our duck. Now it so 
happened that the duck, stuflfed with noble chest- 
nuts, was going to table at that instant. I told 
Signor Padrone. 

Boccaccio. Assunta, I never heard thee repeat 
so long and tiresome a story before, nor put thy- 
self out of breath so. Come, we have had enough 
of it. 

Petrarca. She is mortified : pray let her pro- 
ceed. 

Boccaccio. As you will. 

Assunta. I told Signor Padrone how Luca was 
lamenting that Maria was seized with an hnaginor 
tion. 0 

Petrarca. Nev wonder then she fell into misfor- 
tune, and her neighbours and friends avoided her. 

Aissufita. Riverenza ! how can you smile ? Si- 
gnor Padrone I and you too] You shook your 
jicad and sighed at it when it happened. The 
Demoiyo, who had caused all the first mischief, 
was not contented until he had given her the 
imagination. ^ 

Petrarca. He could not have finished his work 
more efifectually. 

Assunta. He was balked, however. Luca said, 

“ She shall not die under her wrongs, please 
God ! *’ 

I repeated the words to Signor Padrone . . . 
He seems to listen, Riverenza ! and will remember 
presently . . . and Signor Padrone cut away one 
leg for himself, cleau forgetting all the chestnuts 
inside, and said sharply, “ Give the bird to Luca ; 
and, hark ye, bring back the minestra.” 

Maria loved Luca with all her heart, and Lnca 
loved Maria with all his : but they both hated 
paroco Snello for such neglect about the evil one. 
And even Monsignore, who sent for Luca on pur-, 
pose, had some difficulty in persuading him to 
forbear from choler and discourse. For Luca, who 
never swears, swore bitterly that the devil should 
I play no such tricks again, nor alight on girls nap- 
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ping in the parsonage. Monsignore thought he 
Intended to tahe violent possesBion, and to keep 
watch there himself without consent of the in- 
cumbent. ** I will have no scandal,” said Mon- 
signore ; so there was none. Maria, though she 
did indeed, as I told your Reverence, lov# her 
Luca dearly, yet she long refused to marry him, 
and cried very much at last on the wedding- 
day, and said, as she entered the porch, 

" Luca ! it is not yet too late to leave me.” 

lie would have kissed her, but her face was 
upon his shoulder. 

. Pievano Locatclli married them, and gave them 
his blessing : and going down from the altar, he 
said before the people, as he stood on the last step, 
" Be comforted, child ! be comforted ! God above 
knows that thy husband is honest, and that thou 
art innocent.” Pievano’s voice trembled, for he 
was an aged and holy man, and had walked two 
miles on the occasion. Pulchcria, his govemante, 
eighty years old, carried an apronful of lilies to 
bestrew the altar ; and partly from the lilies, and 
partly from the blessed angels who (although in- 
visible) were present, the church was filled with 
fragrance. Many who heretofore had been 
fHghtened at hearing the mention of Maria's 
name, ventured now to walk up toward her; and 
some gave her needles, and some offered skeins of 
thread, and some ran home again for pots of 
honey. 

Boccaccio. And why didst not thou take her 
some trifle t 

Atmnta. I had none. 

Boccaccio, Surely there are always such about 
the premises. 

Ai»unta. Not mine to give away. 

Boccaccio, So then at thy hands, Assunta, she 
went off not overladen. Ne'er a lione-bodkin out 
of thy bravery, ay 1 


Atmnta. I ran out knitting, ^th the wiN>dbiii 
and syringa in the basket for the parlour. I wmA 
the basket, . . I and . . but myself chiefly, for 
boys are loiterers. 

Boccaccio. Well, well : why not bestow the bas- 
ket, together with its rich contents ? 

Atmnta, I am ashamed to say it .. I covered 
my half-stocking with them as quickly as I could, 
and ran after her, and presented it. Not knowjhig 
what was under the flowers, an<| ngver minding 
the liberty I had taken, being a stranger to her, 
she accepted it as graciously as possible, and bade 
me be happy. 

Petrarca. I hope you have always kept her 
command. 

Atsimta. Nobody is ever unhappy here, ei 
cepting Fra Biagio, who frets sometimes ; but 
that may be the walk ; or he may fancy Ser Gio- 
vanni to be worse than he really is. 

. . . Having now performed her mission and 
concluded her narrative, she bowed, and said, 
Excuse me, Riverenza ! excuse me. Signor 
Padrone ! my arm aches with this great fish.” 

Then, bowing again, and moving her eyes 
modestly toward each, she added, “ with permis- 
sion !” and left the chamber. 

" About the Sposina,” after a pause began Ser 
Francesco : about the Sposina, I do not sec the 
matter clearly.” 

" You have studied too much for seeing all 
things clearly,” answered Ser Giovanni: '^you 
see only the greatest. In fine, the devil, on this 
count, is acquitted by acclamation : and the paroeo 
Sncllo eats lettuce and chicory up yonder at La 
verna. He has mendicant friars for his society 
everyday ; and snails, as pure as watet can wash 
and boil them, for his repast on festivals. Under 
this discipline, if they keep it up, surely one devil 
out of legion will deoart from him.” 


FOURTH DAY’ 

Petrarca, Do not throw aside your Parddito for 
me. Have you been reading it again so early 1 

Boccaccio. Looking into it here and there. I 
had spare time before me. 

Petrarca. You have coasted the w'hole poem, 
and your boat's bottom now touches ground. But 
tell me what you think of Beatrice. 

Boccaccio, I think her in general more of the 
seraphic doctor than of the seraph. It is well she 
retained her beauty where she was, or she would 
scarcely be tolerable now and then. And yet, in 
other parts, we forget the captiousness in which 
Theology takes delight, and feel our bosoms re- 
freshed by the perfect presence of the youthful 
and innocent Bice. 

There is something so sweetly sanctifying in 
pure love ! 

Petrarca. 

‘ Pure love ? there la no other ; nor shall be, 

Till the worse nngels hurl the better down 
And heaven lie under hell: if God Is one 
And pore, so surely love is pure and one. 


S INTERVIEW. 

Boccaccio. You understand it better than 1 do : 
you must have your own way. 

Above all, I have been admiring the melody of 
the cadence in this portion of the Dirina Cmtmedia, 
Some of the stanzas leave us nothing to desire in 
facility and elegance. 

Alighieri grows harmonious as he grows hu- 
mane, and does not, like Orpheus, play the hotter 
with the beasts about him. 

Petrarca. It is in Paradise that we might ex- 
pect his tones to be tried and modulated. 

Boccacdo, None of the imitative arts should 
repose on writhings and distortions. Tragedy 
herself, unless she lead from Terror to Pity, has 
lost her way. t. 

Petrarca. What then must be thought of a long 
and crowded w<frk, whence Pity is ^olenUy ex- 
cluded, and where Hatred is the first personage 
we meet, and almost the last we part from 1 

Boccaccio. Happily the poet has given us here 
a few breezes of the morning, a few glimpsea ef 
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iioM stars, a few similefi of objects to which w< 
hare been accustomed among the amusements o: 
booupations of the country. Some of them woulc 
be less admired in a meaner author, and are wel- 
come here chiefly as a variety and relief to the 
mind, after a long continuance in a painful pos 
tnre. Have you not frequently been pleased with 
a short quotation of ferses in themselves bu 
indifferent, from finding them in some tedioui 
dissertation^ and especially if they carry 3^011 forth 
a little into the open air. 

Petrarca, I am not quite certain whether, if the 
verses were indifferent, I should willingly exchange 
the prose for them ; bad prose being less wcari 
some than bad poetry : so much less indeed, thal 
the advantage of the exchange might fail to 
balance the account. 

Boccaeeio. Let me try whether I can not give 
you an example of such effect, having already 
given you the tedious dissertation. 

Petrarca, Do your worst. 

Boccaccio. T^ot that neither, but bad enough. 

THR PILORIII'B 8HRLL. 

Under fL ^uft of eglantine, at noon, 

I saw a pilgrim loosen his broad ahell 
To catch the water off a stony tongue ; 

Medusa’s it might be. or Pan’s, orewhile. 

For the huge head was shapeless, eaten out 
By time and tempest here, and here embost 
With clasping tangles of dark maidenhair. 

*' How happy is thy thirst ! how soon assuaged ! 
How sweet that coldest water this hut day ! ” 
Whispered my thoughts ; not having yet observ’d 
His shell so shallow and so chipt around. 

Tall though he was, he held it higher, to meet 
The sparkler at its outset : with fres^ leap, 

Vigorous as one Just free upon the world, 

Impetuous t(»o as one first cheokt, with stamp 
Heavy as ten such sparklers might be deemed, 

Ruslit it amain, from c*lvity and rim 

And rim’s divergent channels, and dropt thick 

(Issuing at wrist and elbow) on the grass. 

The pilgrim shook bis head, undoing up 
His scallop, 

' There is something yet,” said he, 

** Too scanty in this world for my desires ! ” 

Petrarca, 0 Giovanni ! these are better thougl^its 
and opportuner than such lonely places formerly 
aupplied ns with. The whispers of rose-bushes 
were not always so innocent : under the bndding 
nnd under the full-blown we sometimes found 
other images : sometimes the pure fountain failed 
in bringing purity to the heart. 

^ Unholy fire sprang up in fields and woods ; 

The air that fann’d it came from solitudes. 

# 

If our desires are worthy ones and accomplished, 
we rqjoioe in after-time ; if unworthy and unsuc- 
oeesfbl, we rqjoice no less at their discomfiture and 
miscarriage. We can not have all we wish for. 
Kothing is said oftener, nothingeearlier, nothing 
later. It begins in the arms with the chidings 
of the nurse ; it will terminatePwith the milder 
voice of the physician at the deathbed. But al- 
though everybody has heard and most have said 
it, yet nobody seems to have said or considered, 
that it is much, very much, to be able to form and 


project our wishes ; that, in the voyage wo lalwe 
to compass and turn them to account, we breathe 
freely and hopefully ; and that it is chiefly in the 
stagnation of port we are in danger of disappoint- 
ment and disease. 

mccai^io. The young man "wlio resolves to 
conquer his love, is only half in earnest or has 
already half conquered it. But fields and woods 
have no dangers now for us. I nia 3 ' be alone 
until doomsday, and loose thoughts w'ill be at 
fault if they try to scent me. 

Petrarca. When the rest of our smiles have 
left us, wo may smile at our immunities. There 
are indeed, for nearly all, 

Rocks on the shore wherefrom we launch on life, 
Before our final harbour rocks aRain, 

And (narrow sun-paced plains sailed swiftly by) 
Eddies and breakers all the space between. 

Yet Nature preserves her soflater charms for 
us both : and 1 doubt whetlicr we do not ciijo}' 
them the more, b 3 '^ c.Keniption from solicitaiioiis 
and distractions. We are not old while we can 
hear and enjoy, as much as ever, 

The lonely bird, the bird of cvm-honR. 

When, catching one far call, In* leaps el.’itc, 

In his full fondness drowns it. and jiRsin 
The shrill shrill glee through Serravalle rings 

Boccaccio. The nightingale is a lively bird to 
the young and joyous, a melancholy one to the 
declining and pensive. He has notes for every 
ear ; he has feelings for every bosom ; and he 
exercises over gentle souls a wdder and more wel- 
come dominion than any other creature. If I 
must not offer you my thanks, for bringing to me 
such associations as the bed side of sickness is 
rarely In readiness to supply ; if 1 must not de- 
clare tto you how pleasant and well placed are 
your reflections on our condition ; I may venture 
to remark on the nightingale, that our Italy is 
the only country where this bird is killed for 
the market. In no other is the race of Avaric« 
and Gluttony so hard run. What a triumph for 

Flofcntine, to hold under his fork the most 
delightful being in all animated nature ! the being 
to which every poet, or n«arly every one, dedicates 
the first fruits of his labours. A cannibal who 
devours his enemy, through intolerable hunger, 
or, what he holds as the measure of justice and 
of righteousness, revenge, may be viewed with 
less abhorrence than the heartless gormandiser, 
who casts upon his loaded stomach the little 
' Teast that has poured delight on thousands. 

Petrarca. The English, I remember Ser Geof- 
freddo* telling us, never kill singing-birds nor 
swallows. 

Boccaccio. Music and hospitality are sweet and 
sacred things with them; and well may they 
'alue their few warm days, out of which, if the 
produce is notwine and oil, they gather song and 
gamer sensibility. 

Petrarca. Ser Geoffreddo felt more pleasure in 
the generosity and humanity of his countrymen, 

* Cbaaoer. 
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than itt tlio tlciorieB they had recently won, with 
iucredfbly Bmaller nnmbere, over their boastful 
enemy. 

Boccaccio* I know not of what nation I could 
name so amusing a companion as Ser Geofireddo. 
The Englishman ^is rather an Island ,,tha/i an 
islander; bluff, stormy, rude, abrupt, repulsive, 
inaccessible. We must not however hold back 
or dissemble the learning, and wisdom, and cour- 
tesy, of the better. While Prance was without one 
single man above a dwarf in literature, and we 
in Italy had only a small sprinkling of it, Richard 
de Bury was sent ambassador to Rome by King 
Edward. So great was his learning, that he com- 
posed two grammars, one Greek, one Hebrew ; 
neither of which labours had been attempted by 
the most industrious and erudite of those who 
spoke the languages : he likewise formed so com- 
plete a library as belongs only to the Byzantine 
emperors. This prelate came into Italy attended 
by Ser Geoffreddo, in whose company we spent, as 
you remember, two charming evenings at Arezzo. 

Petrarea. What wonderful things his country- 
men have been achieving in this centuiy ! 

Boccaccio. And how curious it is to trace them 
up into their Norwegian coves and creeks three 
or four centuries back ! 

Petrarea. 1 )o you think it possible that N orway, i 
which never could maintain sixty thousand* male 
adults, was capable of sending, from her native 
population, a sufficient force of warriors to conquer ! 
the best province of Prance, and the whole of ; 
England? And you must deduct from these ' 
sixty thousand, the aged, the artisans, the cul- ; 
tivators, and the clergy, together with all the de- 1 
pendents of the church : which numbers, united, 
we may believe amounted to above one halt 

Boocaoow. That she could embody such an 
army *from her own very scanty and scattered 
population ; no, indeed : but if you recollect that a 
vast quantity of British had been ejected by in- 
cursions of Piets, and that also there had been 
on the borders a general insurrection agaipst the 
Romans, and against those of half-blood (which ' 
is always the case in a reVellion of the Aboriginals), | 
and if you believe, as I do, that the ejected 
Romans, of the coast at least, became pirates, 
and were useful to the Scandinavians, by intro- 
ducing what was needful of their arts and saleable 
of their plunder, taking in exchange their iron 
and timber, you may readily admit as a probabi- 
lity, that by the display of spoils and the spirit 
of enterprise, they encouraged, headed, and car- 
ried into effect the invasion of France, and sub- 
sequently of England. The English gentlemen of 
Norman descent have neither blue eyes, in general, 
nor fair complexions, differing in physiognomy 
altogether both from the Belgic race and the 
Norwegian. Beside, they are remarkable for a 
sedate and somewhat repulsive pride, very different 

* With the advantages of her fisheries, which did hot 
exist in the age of Petrarea, and of her agriculture, which 
probably is quintupled since, Norway does not contain at 
pr«Mnt the doable of the number. 


from the effervescent froth of the one, and tba 
sturdy simplicity of the other. Ser Geoffreddo 
is not only the greatest genius, but likewise tho 
most amiable of his nation. He gave his thoughts 
and took yours with equal freedom. His countn^- 
men, if they give you any, throw them at your 
head ; and, if they receive any, cast them under 
their feet before you. Cburtesy is neither a qua- 
lity of native growth, nor communicable to them. 
Their rivals, the French, are the best imitators in 
the world; the English the worst; particularly 
under the instruction of the Graces. They have 
many virtues, no doubt ; but they reserve them 
for the benefit of their families, or of their ene- 
mies ; and they seldom take the trouble to unpack 
them in their short intercourse abroad. 

Petrarea. Ser Geoffreddo, I well remember, was 
no less remarkable for courtesy than for cordiality. 

Boccaccio. He was really as attentive and polite 
toward us as if he had made us prisoners. It ia 
on that occasion the English are most unlike their 
antagonists and themselves. What an evil must 
I they think it to be vanquished ! when, struggling 
with their bashfiilness and taciturnity, they become 
I so solicitous and inventive in raising ‘the spirits 
of the fallen. The Frenchman is ready to truss 
you on his rapier, unless you acknowledge the 
perfection of his humanity, and bo spit in your 
face, if you doubt for a moment the delicacy of his 
politeness. The Englishman is almost angry if 
you mention either of these as belonging to him, 
and turns away from you that he may not hear it. 

Petrarea. Let us felicitate ourselves that we 
rarely are forced to witness his self-affliction. 

Boocaeda. In palaces, and especially the ponti- 
fical, it is likely you saw the very worst of them : 
indeed there are few in ^y other country of such, 
easy, graceful, unaffected manners as our Italians. 
We are warmer at the extremities than at the 
heart; sunless nations have central fires. The 
Englishman is more gratified when you enable 
him to show you a fresh kindness, than when yon 
remind him of a past one ; and he forgets what 
he has conferred as readily as we forget what we 
have received. In our civility, in our good-nature, 
in our temperance, in our frugality, none excell us; 
and greatly are we in advance of other men, in 
the arts, in the sciences, in the culture, in the 
application, and in the power of intellect. Our 
facultieB are perfect, with the sole exception 
memory; and our memoiy is only deficient in its 
retentivenesB of obligation. 

Petrarea. Better had H failed in almost all its 
other frinctions. Yet, if our countrymen presented 
any flagrant instances of ingratitude, AlighUori 
would have set apart a holga for their reception. 

Boccaccio. When I correct and re-publish my 
Cormnentary, Lrnust be as careful to gratUJjr, aa 
my author was to afiront them. I know, from the 
nature of the Fforentines and of the Italians in 
general, that in calling on me to produce one, they 
would rather I should praise indlscrimmately titan 
parsimoniously. And respect is due to them for 
repairing, by the means in their power, the In* 
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Justice their facers committed ; for enduring in 
humility his resentment ; and for investing him 
with public honours, as they would some deity 
who had smitten them. Respect is due to them,, 
and I will offer it, for placing their greatness on 
so firm a plinth, for deriving their pride from so 
wholesome a source, and for declaring to the world 
that the founder of a city is less than her poet and 
instructor. 

PetrarcM. In the precincts of those lofty monu- 
ments, those tojrers and temples, which have 
sprung up amid her factions, the name of Dante 
is heard at last, and heard with such reverence as 
only the angels or the saints inspire. 

Boccaccio. There are towns so barbarous, that 
they must be informed by strangers of their own 
great man, when they happen to have produced 
one ; and would then detract from his merits, that 
they might not exhibit their awkwardness in doing 
him honour, or their shame in withholding it. 
There are such ; but not in Italy. I have seen 
youths standing and looking with seriousness, and 
indeed with somewhat of veneration, on the broad 
iBtnd low st^ne bench, to the south of the cathedral, 
where Dknte sat to enjoy the fresh air in summer 
evenings ; and where Giotto, in conversation with 
him, watched the scaffolding rise higher and 
higher up his gracefullest of towers. It was truly a 
bold action, when a youngster pushed another 
down on the poet's seat. The surprised one blushed 
and struggled, as those do who unwittingly have 
been drawn into a penalty (not lightened by 
laughter) for having sitten in the imperial or the 
papal chair. 

Petrarca. These tu:e good signs, and never fal- 
lacious. In the presence of such young persons we 
ought to be very cautious how we censure a man 
of genius. One expressTon of irreverence may eradi- 
cate what demands the most attentive culture, 
may wither the. first love for the fair and noble, 
and may shake the confidence of those who are 
about to give the hand to a guidance less liable 
to error. We have ever been grateful to the Deity, 
for saving us from among the millions swept away 
by the pestilence, which depopulated the cities of 
Italy, and ravaged the whole of Europe : let us be 
equally grateful for an exemption as providential 
and as rare in the world of letters ; an exemption 
from that Plica Polonica of invidiousness, which 
infests the squalider of poetical heads, and has 
not always spared those which ought to have 
been clearer. 

Boccaccio. Criticsijre indignant if we are silent, 
and petulant if we complain. Tou and I are so 
kindly and considerate in regard to them, that we 
rather pat their petulance than prick up their in- 
dignation. Marsyas, while Apollo was flaying him 
leisurely and dexterously, with gll the calmness of 
a god, shortened his upper lip prodigiously, and 
showed how royal teeth are fasl^ned in their gums : 
his eyes grew blood-shot, and expanded to the size 
of rook-melons, though naturally, in length and 
bx^ftdth, as well as colour, they more resembled a 
well-ripened bean-pod. And there issued from his 


smoking breast^ and shook the leaves above It, a 
rapid irregular rush of yells and bowlings. Be- 
marking so material a change in his countenance 
and manners, a satyr, who was much his friend 
and deeply interested in his punishment, said 
calpily, * Marsyas ! Marsyas ! is it thou who criest 
out so unworthily ? If thou couldst only look down 
from that pleasant, smooth, shady beech-tree, thou 
wouldst have the satisfaction of seeing that thy 
skin is more than half drawn off thee : it is hardly 
worth while to make a bustle about it now.' 

Petrarca. Every Marsyas hath his consoling 
satyr. Probably when yours was flayed, he was 
found out to be a good musician, by those who re- 
commended the flaying and celebrated the flayer. 
Among authors, none hath so many friends as he 
who is just now dead, and had the most enemies 
last week. Those who were then his adversaries 
are now sincerely his admirers, for moving out of 
the way, and leaving one name less in the lottery. 
And yet, poor souls ! the prize will never fall to 
them. There is something sweet and generous in 
the tone of praise, which captivates an ingenuous 
mind, whatever may be the subject of it ; while 
propensity to censure not only excites suspicion 
of malevolence, but reminds the hearer of what he 
can not disentangle from his earliest ideas of vul- 
garity. There being no pleasure in thinking ill, 
it is wonderful there should be any in speaking 
ill. You, my friend, can find none in it : but 
every step you are about to take in tho revisal of 
your Lectures, will require much caution. Aware 
y^u must be that there are many more defects in 
our author than we have touched or glanced at : 

I principally, the loose and shallow foundation of so 
j vast a structure ; its unconnectedness ; its want 
t of xpanners, of passion, of action, consistently and 
' uninterruptedly at work toward a distinct and 
worthy purpose ; and lastly (although less impor- 
tantly as regards the poetical character) that sple- 
netic temper, which seems to grudge brightness 
to the flames of hell, to delight in deepening its 
gloom, in multiplying its miseries, in accumular 
ting weight upon depression, and building laby- 
rinths about perplexi^. 

Boccaccio. Yet, O Francesco I when I remem- 
ber what Dante had suffered and was suffering 
from the malice and obduracy of his enemies; 
when I feel (and how I do feel it !) that you also 
have been following up his glory through the 
same paths of exile ; I can rest only on what is 
great in him, and the exposure of a fault appears 
to me almost an inhumanity. 

The first time I ever walked to his villa on the 
Mugnone, 1 felt a vehement desire to enter it ; and 
yet a certain awe came upon me, as about to take 
an unceremonious and an unlawful advantage of 
his absence. While I wm hesitating, its inhabi* 
tant opened the gate, saluted, and invited me. 
My desire vanished at once ; and although the 
civility far exceeded what a stranger as I was, and so 
young a stranger too, could expect^ or what pro- 
bably the more illustrious owner would have 
vouchsafed, the place itself and the disparity of its 
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occupiei made me Bhrlnk from it in gadness, and { 
stand before him almost silent. I believe Tshould 
do the same at the present day. 

Pebrcurca. With such feelings, which are ours 
in common, there is little danger that we sh^ld 
be ui^ust toward him ; and, if ever our opinrons 
come before the public, we may disregard the 
petulance and aspersions of those whom nature 
never constituted our judges, as she did us of 
Dante. It is our duty to speak with freedom ; it 
is theirs to listen with respect. 

Boccaccio. History would come much into the 
criticism, and would perform the most interesting 
part in it. But I clearly see how unsafe it is to 
meddle with the affairs of families: and every 
family in Florence is a portion of the government, 
or has been lately. Every one preserves the annals 
of the republic; the facts being nearly the same, the 
Inferences widely diverging, the motives utterly 
dissimilar. A strict examination of D^Qte would 
involve the bravest and most intelligent ; and the 
court of Home, with its royal agents, would per- 
secute them as conspirators against religion, 
against morals, against the peace, the order, the 
existence of society. When studious and quiet 
men get into power, they fancy they can not show 
too much activity, and very soon prove, by exert- 
ing it, that they can show too little discretion. 
The militaiy, the knightly, the baronial, are 
spurred on to join in the chase; but the fleshers 
have other names and other in.stincts. 

Petrarca. Posterity will regret that many of 
those allusions to persons and events, which we 
now possess in the pages of Dante, have not 
reached her. Among the ancients there are few 
poets who more abound in them than Horace does, 
and yet we feel certain that there are many which 
are lost to us. 

Boccaccio. I wonder you did not mention him 
before. Perhaps he is no favourite with you. 

Petrarca. Why can not we be delighted with an 
author, and even feel a predilection for him, 
without a dislike to others ? An admiration of 
Catullus or Virgil, of Tibullus or Ovid, is never to 
be heightened by a discharge of bile on Horace. 

Boccaccio. The eyes of critics, whether in com- 1 
mending or carping, are both on one side, like a 
turboPs. 

Petrarca. There are some men who delight in 
heating themselves with wine, and others with 
headstrong frowardness. These are resolved to 
agitate the puddle of their blood by running into 
parties, literary or political, and espouse a cham- 
pion’s cause with such ardour that they run 
against everything in their way. Perhaps they 
never knew or saw the person, or understood his 
merits : what matter? No sooner was I about to 
be crowmed, than it waa predicted by these astro- 
logers, that Protonatory Nerucci and CaVallerizzo 
Vnotasacchetti (two lampooners, whose hands had 
latterly been kept from their occupation by draw- 
ing gold-embroidered gloves on them) would be 
rife in the mouths of men after my name had 
fellen into oblivion. 


Boccaccio. I never heard of them before. 

Petrarca. So much the better for them, and 
none the worse for you. V uotasacchetti had been 
convicted of filching in his youth ; and Nerucci 
was BO expert a logician, and so rigidly economical 
a moralist, that he never had occasion for veracity. 

Boccaccio. The upholders of such gently are 
like little girls with their dbllB : they must clothe 
them, although they strip every other doll in the 
nursery. It is reported that our Glio^to, a great 
mechanician as well as architect and painter, in- 
vented a certain instrument by which he could 
contract the dimensions of any head laid before 
him. But these gentlemen, it appears, have im- 
proved upon it, and not only can contract one, 
but enlarge a'nother. 

Petrarca. He could perform his undertaking 
with admirable correctness and precision ; can 
they theirs ? 

Boccaccio. I never heard they could : but well 
enough for their customers and their consciences. 

Petrarca. I see then no great accuracy is re- 
quired. 

Boccaccio. If they heard you t hey wo.nld think 
you very dull. 

Petrarca. They have always thought me so: 
and, if they change their opinion, I shall begin to 
think so myself. 

Boccaccio. They have placed themselves just 
where, if wc were mischievous, wc might desire to 
see them. W e have no power to make them false 
and malicious, yet they become so the moment 
they see or hear of us, and thus sink lower than 
our force could'\Jver thrust th,em. Pigs, it is said, 
driven into a pool beyond their depth, cut their 
throats by awkward attempts at swimming. We 
could hardly wish them wo'fse luck, although each 
had a devil in him. Come, let us away; we shall 
find a purer stream and pleasanter company on 
the Sabine farm. 

Petrarca. We may indeed think the first ode 
of little value, the second of none, until we come 
to the sixth stanza. 

Boccaccio. Bad as are the first and second, they 
are better than that wretched one, sounded so lu- 
gubriously in our ears at school, as the master- 
piece of the pathetic ; 1 mean the ode addressed 
to Virgil on the death of Quinctilius Varus. 

Precipe lugubres 

CantuB, Melpomene, cui liquidom pater 
Voeem cum cltharft dedit. 

Did he want any one to hplp him to cry ? Wlip.! 
man immersed in grief cares a quattrino about 
Melpomene, or hor father’s fairing of an artificial 
cuckoo and a gilt guitar ? What man, on such 
an occasion, is at leisure to amuse himself with 
the little plaster images of Pudor and Fides, of 
Justitia and VerilSas, or disposed to make a com- 
parison of Virgil end Orpheus? But if HonMse 
had written a thousand-fold as much tradi, we are 
never to forget that he also wrote 

Corlotonaatem, fto. 

in competition ^th which ode, the finest in tlie 
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Greek language itself has^ to my ear, too many | 
• low notes, and somewhat of a wooden sound. 
And give mo Km pudlis, and give me Quis 
mvlia gracilis, and as many more as you please ; 
for there are charms in nearly qII of them. It 
now occurs to me that what is written, or inter- 
polated, 

Acer ct Mauri peditis cruentum 
Viiltus in hostem, 

should bS Tfiand; a foot soldier mtUilaied, but 
looking with indignant courage at the trooper 
who inflicted the wound. The Mauritanians were 
celebrated only for their cavalry. In return for my 
suggestion, pray tell me what is the meaning of 

Obliquo labor at 
lympha fugax treptdare rivo- 

Petrarca, The moment I learn it you shall ha\"e 
it. Laborat irepidare ! lympJut rivo I fugax too ! 
Pugacity is not the action for hard work, or labour. 

Boccaccio. Since you can not help me out, I 
must give up the conjecture, it seems, while it has 
cost me only half a century. Perhaps it may be 
curiosa feliclUis. 

PetrUrca. 1.^here again ! Was there ever such 
an unhappy (not to say absurd) expression ! And 
this from the man who wrote the most beautiful 
‘sentence in all latiiiity. 

Boccaccio. What is that 1 * 

Petrarca, I am ashamed of repeating it, al- 
though in itself it is innocent. The words are, 

Gratiae ago languor! tuo, quo diutiuH Hub 
umbra voluptatls lusimiis. 

Boccaccio. Tear out this front the volume ; the I 
rest, both prose and poetry, may be thrown away. ' 
In the Diivmr of Nasidirntis. I remember the j 
expression nosse labgro ; I am anxious to know : | 
this expedites the solution but little. In the 
same piece there is another odd expression ; 

Turn ill lecto quOque videres 
Stridcre. sccn^ta divisos aure svsurros, I 

Petrarca. I doubt Horace’s felicity in the choice j 
of words, being quite unable to discover it, and 
finding more evidences of the contrary than in 
any contemporary or preceding poet ; but I do 
not doubt his infelicity in his transpositions of 
them, in^ which certainly he is more remarkable 
than whatsoever writer of antiquity. How simple, 
in comparison, are Catullus* and Lucretius in the 
structure of their sentences 1 but the most simple 
and natural of all are Ovid and Tibullus. Your 
main difficulty lies in another road : it consists 
not in making explanations, but in avoiding 
them. Some scholars will assert that everything 
I have written in my sonnets is allegory or allu- 
sion; others will deny that anything is; and 
similarly of Dante. It was known throughout 
Italy, that he was the lover of Beatrice Porticari. 
He has celebrated her in raajiy compositions ; in 
prose and poetry, in Latin and Italian. Hence it 
became the safer for him afterward to introduce 
her os an allegorical personage, in opposition to 


Except ** Non ita me divi vera gemunt juerint.** 


the Meretdnce ; under which appellation he (and 
I subsequently) signified the Papacy. Our great 
poet wandered among the marvels of the Apocat 
lypse, and fixed his eyes the most attentively on 
the words, 

* Veni, ct ostendam tibi sponsatn. tixurcm Agnl. 

He, as you know, wrote a commentary on his 
Commedia at the close of his Treatise de Mo- 
narchid. But he chiefly aims at showing the 
duties of pope and emperor, and explaining such 
parts of the poem as manifestly relate to them. 
The Patarini accused the pope of despoiling and 
defiling the church ; the Ghibellines accused him 
of defrauding and rebelling against the emperor; 
Dante enlists both under his flaming banner, 
and exhibits the Meretrice stealing from Beoi/rioe 
both the divvm and the august chariot; the church 
and empire. Grave critics will protest their in- 
ability to follow you through such darkness, say- 
ing you are not worth the trouble, and they must 
give you up. If Laura and Fiametta were allego- 
rical, they could inspire no tenderness in our 
readers, and little interest. But, alas 1 these are 
no longer the days to dwell on them. 

Let human art exert her utmost force, 

Pleasure can rise no higher than its source ; 

And thei’c it ever stagnates where the ground 
Beneath it, O Giovanni t is unsound. 

Boccaccio. You have given me a noble quater- 
nion ; for which I can only offer you such a string 
of beads as I am used to carry about with me. 
Memory, they say, is the mother of the Muses • 
this is her gift, not theirs. 

DBPaKTURB prom PlAMRTrA. 

When go I must, as well she knew, 

And neither yet could siiy adieu, 

* Sudden was iny Fiainetta’s fear 
To Ibt me sec or feel a tour. 

It could but melt my heart away. 

Nor add one moment to my stay. 

But it was ripe and would be shed . 

So from her check upon my head 
It, falling on the neck behind, 

* Hung on the hair she oft had twined. 

Thus thought she, and her arm's soft strain 
Claspt it, and ^own it fell again. 

Come, come, bear your disappointment, and for- 
give my cheating you in the exchange ! Ah 
Francesco ! Francesco ! well may j'ou sigh ; and 
I too ; seeing we can do little now but make verses 
and doze, and want little but medicine and mosses, 
while Fra Biago is merry as a lark, and half mas- 
ter of the house. Do not look so grave upon me 
for remembering so well another state of exist- 
ence. He who forgets his love may still xnore 
easily forget his friendships. I am weak, I <k>n- 
fess it, in yielding my thoughts to what returns 
no more ; but you alone know my weakness. 

Petrarca. We have loved ;* and so fondly as^ we 

* The tender and virtuous Shenatune, in writing the most 
beautiful of epitaphs, was unaware how near he stood to 
Petiuren. Hen quanto minus est, cum aliis versari quam 
tui raemhiisse 

Pur mi consola ohe morir per lei 
MegUo e ohe gioir d'altra. 
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betidvft none other ever did ; and yet, althongh it 
was in jouth^ C^iovanni, it was not in the earliest 
.white dawn, when we almost shrink from its 
freshness, when everything is pure and quiet, 
when little of earth is seen, and much of hea\^. 
It was not BO with us ; it was with Dante. The 
little virgin Beatrice Porticari breathed all her 
purity into his boyish heart, and inhaled it back 
again ; and if war and disaster, anger and disdain, 
seized upon it in her absence, they never could 
divert its course nor impede its desUnation. 
Happy the man who carrier love >vith him in his 
opening day 1 he never loses its freshness in the 
meridian of life, nor its happier influence in the 
later hour. If Dante enthroned his Beatrice in 
the highest heaven, it was Beatrice who conducted 
him thither. Love, preceding passion, ensures, 
sanctifies, and I would say survives it, were it not 
rather an absorption and transfiguration into its 
own most perfect purity and holiness. 

Boccaccio, Up ! up ! look into that chest of 
letters, out of which I took several of yours to 
run over yesterday morning. All those of a friend 
whom we have lost, to say nothing of a tenderer , 
aflTection, touch us sensibly, be the subject what it 
may. When, in taking them out to read again, we 
happen to come upon him in some pleasant mood, 
it is then the dead man’s hand is at the heart. 
Opening the same paper long afterward, can we 
wonder if a tear has raised its little island in it 1 
Leave me the memory of all my friends, even of 
the ungrateful i They must remind me of some 
kind feeling ; and perhaps of theirs ; and for that 
very reason they deserve another. It was not my 
fault if they turned out less worthy than I hoped 
and fancied them. Yet half the world complains 
of ingratitude, and the remaining half of enVy. 
Of the one I have already told you 'my opinion, 
and heard yours ; and the other we may surely 
bear with quite as much equanimity. For rarely 
are we envied, until we are so prosperous that 
envy is rather a familiar in our train than an 
enemy who waylays us. If we saw nothing of I 
such followers and outriders, and no scabbard | 
with our initials upon it, w(f might begin to doubt j 
our station. i 

Petrarca. Giovanni, you are unsuspicious, and 
would scarcely see a monster in a minotaur. It 
is well, however, to draw good out of evil, and it 
is the peculiar gift of an elevated mfhd. Never- 
theless, you must have observed, although with 
greater curiosity than concern, the slipperiness 
and tortuousness of } our detractors. 

Boccaccio, Whatever they detract from me, 
they leave more than they can carry away. Be- 
side, they always are detected. 

Petrarca, When they are detected, they raise 
themselves up fiercely, as if their nature were 
erect and they could reach your height. 

Boccaccio, Envy would conceal herself under 
the shadow and shelter of contemptuousness, but 
ehe swells too huge for the den she creeps into, 
tiet her lie there and crack, and think no more 
about her. The people you have been talking of 


can find no greater and no other IbultB i|i 
writings than I myself am willing to show 
and still more willing to correct. There eftr 
many things, as you have just now told me, very 
unworthy of their company. 

Petrarca, He who has much gold is none the 
poorer for having much silvpr too. When a king 
of old displayed his wealth and magnificence 
before a philosopher, the philosopher's exolama* 
tion was, * 

“ How many things are here ‘which I do not 
want I * 

Does mot the same reflection come upon us, 
when we have laid aside our compositions for a 
time, and look into them again more leisurely? 
Do we not wonder at our own profusion, and say 
like the philosopher, 

" How many things are here which I do not 
want ! ” 

It may happen that we pull up flowers with 
, weeds ; but better this than rankness. We must 
I bear to see our first-born despatched before our 
I eyes, and give them up quietly. 

Boccaccio, The younger will be the nlost reluc- 
tant. There are poets among us who mistake in 
themselves the freckles of the hay-fever for beauty- 
spots. In another half-century their volumes will 
be inquired after j but only for the sake of cutting 
out an illuminated letter from the title-page, or of 
transplanting the willow at the end, that hangs so 
prettily over the tomb of Amaryllis. If they wish 
to be healthy and vigorous, let them open their 
bosoms to the breezes of Sunium ; for the air of 
Latium is heavy and overcharged. Above all, 
they must remember two admonitions ; first, that 
sweet things hurt digestion ; secondly, that great 
sails are ill adapted to smjtll vessels. What is 
there lovely in poetry unless there be moderation 
and composure ] Are they not better than the 
hot uncontrollable harlotry of a flaunting dishe- 
velled enthusiasm? Whoever has the power of 
creating, has likewise the inferior power of keeping 
his creation in order. The best poets are the 
most impressive, because their steps are regular ; 
for without regularity there is neither strength nor 
state. Look at Sophocles, look at .^schylus, look 
at Homer. 

Petrarca, I agree with you entirely to the whole 
extent of your observations ; and, if you will con- 
tinue, I am ready to lay aside my Dante for the 
present. 

Boccaccio, No, no; we must have him again 
between us : there is no danger that ho will sour 
our tempers. 

Petrarca. In comparing his and yours, since 
you forbid me to declare all I think of your genius, 
you will at least allow me to congmtulate you as 
being the happier of the two. 

Boccaccio, Frequently, where there is great 
power in poetry, the imagination makes encroach- 
ments on the heart, and uses it as her own. I 
have shed tears on writings which never cost the 
I writer a sigh, but which occasioned him to rub 
the palms of his hands together, until they.wm 
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^ M ftiike wUK satisfaction at liaTing 
avomme the difficulty of being tender. 

Penviim GioTatinii are you not grown Ba> 
tlrical 1 

< Boooacdo* Not in this. It is a trutK' as broad 
and glaring as the eye of the Cyclops. To make 
you amends for your sl^uddering, I will express 
my doubts on the other hand, whether Dante felt 
all the indigjiation he threw into his poetry. We 
are immoderately fond of warming ourselves ; and 
we do not think, of* care, what the fire is composed 
of. Be sure it is not always of cedar, like Circe’s.* 
Our Alighieri had slipt into the habit of vitupe- 
ration ; and he thought it fitted him ; so he never 
lefbitoflr. 

Peirarca. Serener colours are pleasanter to our 
eyes and more becoming to our character. The 
ehief desire in every man of genius is to be thought 
one; and no fear or apprehension lessens it. 
Alighieri, who had certainly studied the gospel, 
must have been conscious that he not only was 
inhumane, but that he betrayed a more vindictive 
spirit than any pope or prelate who is enshrined 
within the fretwork of his golden grating 

Boccaccio. Unhappily, his strong talon had 
grown into him, and it would have pained him to 
suffer its amputation. This eagle, unlike J upiter’s, 
never loosened the thunderbolt from it under the 
influence of harmony. 

Petrarca. The only good thing we can expect 
in such minds and tempers, is good poetiy : lot us 
at least get that ; and, having it, let us keep and 
value it. If you had never written some wanton 
stories, you would never have beefi able to show 
the world how much wiser and better you grew 
afterward. 

Boccaccio. Alas ! if h live, I hope to show it. 
You have raised my spirits : and now, dear Fran- 
cesco ! do say a couple of prayers for me, while I 
lay together the materials of a tale ; a right merry 
one, I promise you. Faith ! it shall amuse you, 
and pay decently for the prayers ; a good honest 
litany-worth. I hardly know whether I ought to 
have a nun in it : do you think I may 1 

Petrarca. Can not you do without one 1 

Boccaccio. No ; a nun I must have : say nothing 
against her ; I can more easily let the abbess alone. 
Yet Frate Biagio f . . that Frate Biagio, who 

* Dives fnacoossis ubi Solis filia luols 
Drlt odoratam nocturna in liimina oedrum. .JTn. 
t Our San Vivaldo Is enriched by his deposit. In the 
dturoh, on the fifth fiafutone from before the high altar, 
Is this inscription, 

HIC SITUS KST, 

anaTAM immortalitatrm rxpkctans, 

D. BLASIU8 DK RbASlia, 

HU JITS CCRNOBll ABBAS, 

BIHOtJI.AHI VIK CHAlclI^TB, 

MUR1BU8 INTKUKRIIIMIS, 

BBl THBOLOOICA NKC NOia PHY81GJB 
PKHITISSfMUS. 

j.. ORATJC PRO ANIMA MJVB. 

To the word orate have been prefixed the letters PL, the 
t aspiration, no doubt, of some friendly monk ; although 
tllottsignore thinks it susceptible of two interpretations ; 
the other he reserves in petto . Domenico Origi. 


never came to visit me but when he thought I 
was at extremities or asleep . . . Assuutina! are 
you there! 

Petrarca. No; do you want her? 

Boccaccio, Not a bit. That Frate Biagio has 
heightened my pulse when I could not lower it 
again. The very devil is that Frate for heighten- 
ing pulses. And with him I shall now make 
merry . . God willing . . in God’s good time . . 
should it be his divine will to restore me ! which 
I think he has begun to do miraculously. I seem 
to be within a frog’s leap of well again ; and we will 
presently have some rare fun in my Tate of the Frate. 

Petrarca. Do not openly name him. 

Boccaccio. He shall recognise himself by one 
single expression. He said to me, when I was at 
the worst, 

** Ser Giovanni ! it would not be much amiss 
(with permission !) if you begin to think (at any 
spare time) just a morsel, of eternity.” 

" Ah ! Fra Biagio ! ” answered I, contritely, ** I 
never heard a sermon of yours but I thought of 
it seriously and uneasily, long before the discourse 
was over.” 

" So must all,” replied he, “ and yet few have 
the grace to own it.” 

Now mind, Francesco ! if it should please the 
Lord to call me unto him, I say, JN^un and 
Fra Biagio will be found, after my decease, in the 
closet cut out of the wall, behind yon Saint Zacha- 
rias in blue and yellow. 

Well done ! well done ! Francesco. I never 
heard any man repeat his prayers so fast and 
fluently. Why ! how many (at a guess) have you 
repeated ! Such is the power of friendship, and 
such the habit of religion ! They have done me 
goodf: I feel myself stronger already. To-mor- 
row I think I* shall be able, by leaning on that 
stout maple stick in the corner, to walk half over 
my podere. 

j Have you done 1 hare you done ? 

Petrarca. Be quiet : you may talk too much. 

Bcmcaccio. I can not be quiet for another hdur ; 
so, if you have any more prayers to get over, stick 
the spur into the otherBside of them : they must 
verily speed, if they beat the last. 

Petrarca. Be more serious, dear Giovanni. 

Booca>ccio. Never bid a convalescent be more 
serious : no, nor a sick man neither. To health 
it may give that composure which it takes away 
from sickness. Every man will have his hours of 
seriousness ; but, like the hours of rest, they often 
are ill chosen and unwholesome. Be assured, our 
heavenly Father is a^ well pleased to see his chil- 
dren in the playground as in the schoolroom. He 
has provided both for us, and has given us intima- 
tions when each should occupy us. 

Petr rea. You are right, Giovanni! but we 
know which bell is heard the most distinctly. We 
' fold our arms at the one, try the cooler part of 
< the pillow, and turn again to slumber ; at the 
first stroke of the other, we are beyond our moni- 
tors. As for you, hardly Dante himself could 
make you grave. 
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Boceaceio. I do not remember how it happened ] benefit of those preliminary studies which might 
that we slipped away from his side. One of us render me a worthy auditor of incomprehensiblf 


must have found him tedious. 

Petrarea, If you were really and substantially at 
his side, he would have no mercy on you. 

Boccaccio. In sootli, our good Alighieri seems to 
have bad the appetite of a dogfish or shhrk, and 
to have bitten the harder tlve warmer he was. I 
would not voluntarily be under his manifold rows 
of dentals. He has an incisor to every saint in 
the calendar. 1 should fare, methinks, like Brutus 
and the Archbishop. He is forced to stretch him- 
self, out of sheer li-stlessness, in so idle a place as 
Purgatory : he loses half his strength in Para- 
dise; Hell alone makes him alert and lively: 
there he moves about and threatens as tremen- 
dously as the serpent that opposed the legions on 
their march in Africa. He would not have been 
contented in Tuscany itself, even had his enemies 
left him unmolested. Were I to write on his model 
a tripartite poem, I think it should be entitled, 
Earthy Italy, and Ueaven. 

Petrarea. You will never give yourself the 
trouble. 

Boccaccio. I should not succeed. 

Petrarea. Perhaps not : but you have done 
very much, and may be able to do very much 
more. 

Boccaccio. Wonderful is it to me, when I con- 
sider that an infirm and helpless creature, as I am, 
should be capable of laying thoughts up in their 
cabinets of words, which Time, as he rushes by, 
with the revolutions of stormy and destructive 
years, can never move from their places. On this 
coarse mattress, one among the homeliest in the 
fair at Imprunota, is stretched an old burgess of 
Gertaldo, of whom perhaps more will be kuown 
hereafter than we know of the PtoJemies and the 
Pharaohs ; while popes and princes are lying as 
unregarded as the fleas that are shaken out of the 
window. Upon my life, Francesco ! to think of | 
this is enough to make a man presumptuous. 

Petrarea. No, Giovanni ! not when the . man 
thinks justly of it, as such a man ought to do, 
and must. For, so migl?,ty a power over Tin c, 
who castT all other mortals under his, conics down 
to us from a greater ; and it is only if we abuse j 
the victory that it were better we had encountered 
a <lcfeat. Unremitting care must be taken that | 
nothing soil the monuments we are raising : sure I 
enough we are that nothing can subvert, and 
nothing but our negligence, or worse than negli- 
gence, efface them. Under the glorious lamp 
entrusted to your vigilance, one among the lights 
of the world, which the ministering angels of our 
God have suspended for his service, let there 
stand, witli unclosing eyes, Integrity, Compassion, 
Bell-denial. 

Borraccio. These are holier and cheerfuller 
images than Dante has been setting up before us. 

I hope every thesis in dispute among his theolo- 
gians will be settled ere I set foot among them. 

I like Tuscany well enough : it answers all my 
wirposes for the present : and I am without the 


wisdom. 

Petrarea. I do not wonder you are attached to 
Tuscany. ^ Many as have been your visits and ad- 
ventures in other parts, you have rendered it plejv 
Banter and more interesting than any : and indeed 
we can scarcely walk iff any quarter from the 
gates of Florence, without the recollection of some 
witty or affecting story related by '/ou. Bveiy 
street, every farm, is peopled by your genius : and 
this population can not change with seasons or with 
ages, with factions or with incursions. Ghibellines 
and Guelphs will have been contested for only by 
the worms, long before the Decameron has ceased 
to be recited on our banks of blue lilies and under 
our arching vines. Another plague may come 
amidst us ; and something of a solace in so terribly 
a visitation would be found in your pages, by thosQ 
to whom letters arc a refuge and relief. 

Boccaccio. I do indeed think my little bevy 
from Santa Maria N ovella would be better com- 
pany on such an occasion, than a devil with three 
heads, who diverts the pain his cIjuw^ inflicted, 
by sticking his fangs in another place. 

Petrarea. This is atrocious, not terrific nor 
grand. Alighieri is grand by his lights, not by 
his shadows : by his human affections, not by his 
infernal. As the minutest sands are the laboure 
of some profound sea, or the spoils of some vast 
mountiiin, in like manner his horrid wastes and 
wearying minutenesses arc the chafings of a ter- 
bulent spirit, grasping the loftiest things and 
penetrating th^ deepest, and moving and moaning 
on the earth in loneliness and sadness. 

Boccaccio. Among men he is what among waters 

The strange, mysterious, solitary Nile. 

Petrarea. Is that his verse 1 I do not remem- 
ber it. 

Bucci-iccio. No, it is mine for the present : how 
long it may continue mine I can not tell. I never 
run after those who steal my apples : it would 
only tire me : and they are hardly worth recover- 
ing when-they are bruised and bitten, as they are 
usually. I would not stand upon my verses : it is 
a perilous boy’s trick, which we ought to leave off 
when we put on square shoes. Let our prose show 
what we are, and our poetry what we have beeiu. 

Petrarea. You would never have given this ad- 
vice to Alighieri. 

Boccaccio. I would never plough porphyry; there 
is ground fitter for grain. Alighieri is the parent 
of iiis system, like the sun, about whom all the 
worlds are but particles thrown forth from him. We 
may write little things well, and accumulate one 
upon another ; bdut never will any bo justly called 
a great poet unless he has treated a great subject 
worthily. He may be the poet of the lover and 
of the idler, he may be the poet of green fields qr 
gay society ; but whoever is this can be no more. 
A throne is not built of l)irds’ ncBts, nor do a 
thousand reeds make a trumpet. 
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Pitraroa. I wish Alighieri had blown hia on 
nobler occasions. 

Boccaccio, Wo may rightly wish it : but, in 
regretting what he wanted, let us acknowledge 
what he had : and never forget (which we omitted 
to mention) that he borrowed less from his pre- 
decessors than any of the^Roman poets from theirs. 
Reasonably may it be expected that almost all 
who follow wiy be greatly more indebted to an- 
tiquity, to wffosfi stores we, every year, are mak- 
ing some additi(ui. * 

Pctrarca It can be held no flaw in the title- 
deeds of genius, if the same thoughts re-appear as 
have been exhibited long ago. The indisputable 
sign of defect should be looked for in the propor- 
tion they bear to the unquestionably original. 
There are ideas which necessarily must dccur to 
minds of the like magnitude and materials, aspect 
and temperature. When two ages are in the same 
phasis, they will excite the same humours, and 
produce the same coincidences and combinations. 
In addition to which, a great poet may really 
borrow : he may even condescend to an obligation 
at the hand Of an equal or inferior : but he forfeits 
Ms title if he borrows more than the amount of 
his X)wn possessions. The nightingale himself 
takes somewhat of his song from birds less glori- 
fied : and the lark, having beaten with her wing 
the very gates of heaven, cools her breast among 
the grass. The lowlier of intellect may lay out a 
table in their field, at which table the highest one 
shall sometimes be dispo.sed to partake : want does 
not compell him. Imitation, as we call it, is often 
weakness, but it likewise is often syftipathy. 

Boccaccio, Our poet w^as seldom accessible in this 
quarter. *Invective picks up the first stone on the 
wayside, and wants Icisuiie to consult a forerunner. 

Petrarca. Dante (original enough everywhere) 
ia coarse and clumsy in this career. Ycngeance 
has nothing to do with comedy, nor properly with 
satire. The satirist who told us that Indignation 
made his verses* for Mm, might have been told 
in return that she excluded him thereby from the 
first class, and thrust him among the rhetori- 
cians and declaimors. Lucretius, in his vitupera- 1 
tibn, is graver and more dignified than Alighieri, j 
Painful ; to see how tolerant is the atheist, how 
intolerant the catholic : how anxiously the one 
removes from among the sufferings of Mortality, 
her last and heaviest, the fear of a vindictive Fury 
pursuing her shadow across rivers of fire and tears ; 
how laboriously the other brings down Anguish 
and Despair^ even whefi Death has done his work. 
How grateful the one is to that beneficent philo- 
sopher who made him at peace with himself, and 
tolerant and kindly toward his fellow-creatures ! 
how importunate the other that God should forego 
hif divine mercy, and hurl everlasting torments 
bclh upon the dead and the livipg ! 

^ Faoit indignatio versum. Juv, 


Boccaccio, I have always heard that Ser Dante 
was a veiy good man and sound catholic : but 
Christ forgive me if my heart is oftener on the 
side of Lucretius !* Observe, I say, my heart ; 
nothing more. I devoutly hold to the sacraments 
and the mysteries : yet somehow I would rather 
see men tranquillised than frightened out of their 
senses, and rather flist asleep than burning. Some- 
times I have been ready to believe, as &r as oui 
holy faith will Mlow me, that it were better our 
Lord were nowhere, than torturing in his inscrut- 
able wisdom, to all eternity, so many myriads of 
us poor devils, the creatures of his hands. Do 
not cross thyi^lf so thickly, Francesco ! nor hang 
down thy nether lip so loosely, languidly, and 
helplessly ,* for I would be a good catholic, alive 
or dead. But, upon my conscience, it goes hard 
with me to think it of him, when I hear that 
woodlark yonder, gushing with joyousness, or 
Avhen I see the beautiful clouds, resting so softly 
one upon another, dissolving . . and not damned 
for it. Above all, I am slow to apprehend it, when I 
remember his great goodness vouchsafed to me, and 
reflect on my sinful life heretofore, chiefly in sum- 
mer time, and in cities, or their vicinity. But I 
was tempted beyond my strength ; and I fell as 
any man might do. However, this last illness, 
by God’s grace, has well nigh brought me to my 
right mind again in all such matters : and if I 
get stout in the present month, and can hold out 
the next without sliding, I do verily think I am 
safe, or nearly so, until the season of beccaficoes. 

Petrarca, Be not too confident ! 

Boccaccio, Well, I will not be, 

Petrarca, But be firm, 

Boccaccio, Assuntina ! what ! are you come in 
again 4 

A isunta, DiA you or my master call me, River- 
enza? 

Petrarca, No, child ! 

Boccaccio. 0 ! get you gone I get you gone ! you 
little rogue you ! 

Francesco, I feel quite well. Your kindness to 
my playful creatures in the Decameron has revived 
me, and has put me in^ good-humour with the 
greater part of them. Are you quite certain the 
Madonna will not expect me to keep my promise I 
You said you were : I need not ask you again, 

I will accept the whole ' ^f your assurances, and 
half your praises. 

Petrarca, To represent so vast a variety of per* 
sonages so characteristically as you have done, to 
give the wise all their wisdom, the witty all their 
wit, and (what is harder to do advantageously) 
the simple all their simplicity, requires a genius^ 
such as you alone possess. Those who doubt it are 
the least dangerous of your rivals. 


* Qy. How much of Lucretius (or Petronius or Catullna 
before cited) was then known ? Hemark bp Montignore, 
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FIFTH DAY’S 

It being now the laet morning that Petrarca 
eonld remain with his Mend, he resolved to pass 
early into his bed-chamber. Boccaccio had I'isen, 
and was standing at the open window, with his 
arms against it. Renovated health sparkled in 
the eyes of the one ; surprise and delight and 
thankfulness to heaven, filled the other’s with 
sudden tears. He clasped Giovanni, kissed his 
flaccid and sallow cheek, and falling on his knees, 
adored the Giver of life, the source of health to 
body and soul. Giovnnni was not unmoved : he 
bent one knee as he leaned on the shoulder of 
Francesco, looking down into his face, repeating 
his words, and adding, 

' “ Blessed be thou, 0 Lord ! who sendcst me 
health again! and blessings on thy messenger 
who brought it.” 

He had slept soundly; for ere he closed his 
eyes he had unburdened his mind of its freight, 
not only by employing the prayers appointed by 
Holy Church, but likewise by ejaculating; as 
sundry of the fathers did of old. He acknowledged 
his contrition for many transgressions, and chiefly 
for uncharitable thoughts of Fra Biagio : on which 
occasion he turned fairly round on his couch, and 
leaning his brow against the wall, and his body 
being in a becomingly curved position, and proper 
for the purpose, he thus ejaculated, 

" Thou knowest, 0 most Holy Virgin ! that 
never have 1 spoken to handmaiden at this vil- 
letta, or within my mansion at Certaldo, wantonly 
or indiscreetly, but have always been, inasmuch 
as may be, the guardian of innocence ; deeming it 
better, when irregular thoughts assailed Kie, to 
ventilate them abroad than to poison the house 
with them. And if, sinner as I am, I have 
thought uncharitably of others, and more espe- 
cially of Fra Biagio, pardon me, out of thy exceed- 
ing great mercies ! And let it not be imputed to 
me, if I have kept, and may keep hereafter, an 
eye over him, in wariness and watchfulness ; not 
otherwise. For thou knowest, 0 Madonna I that 
many who have a perfect and unwaveiing faith | 
in thee, yet do cover up their cheese from the i 
nibblings of vermin.” 

Whereupon, he turned round again, threw him- 
self on his back at full length, and feeling the 
^sheets cool, smooth, and refreshing, folded his 
arms, and slept instantaneously. The conse- 
quence of his wholesome slumber was a calm 
alacrity : and the idea that his visitor would be 
happy at seeing him on his feet again, made him < 
.attempt to get up : at which he succeeded, to 
his own wonder. And it was increased by the 
manifestation of his strength in opening the case- 
ment, stiff from being closed, and swelled by the 
continuance of the rains. The mbrzung was warm 
and sunny : and it is known that on this occa- 
•ion he composed the verses below: 

My old familiar oottage-green ! 

1 see once more thy pleasant shueu : 


INTERVIEW 

The goMsamer suspended over 
Smart celandine by lusty clover t 
' And the last blossom of the plum 
Inviting her first leaves to oomo ; 

Which hang a litjile hack, but i^ow 
'Tis not their nature to say no. 

I scarcely am in voice to sing 
How graceful are the steps ^fHpring; 

And ah 1 it makes me ^gh to look 
How leaps along my merry brook, 

The very same to-day as when 
He ebirrupt first to maids and men. 

Petrarca. I can rejoice at the freshness of yoiff 
feelings : but the sight of the green turf reminds 
me rather of its ultimate use and destination. 

For many serves the parish pall. 

The turf in common serves for all. 

Boccaccio. Very true ; and, such being the case, 
let uB carefully fold it up, and lay it by until we 
call for it. 

Francesco, you made me quite light-headed yes- 
terday. 1 am rather too old to dance either with 
Spring, as I have been saying, or with Vanity : 
and yet I accepted her at your hand as a partner.' 
In future, no more of comparisons for mo ! You 
not only can do me no good, but you can leave 
me no pleasure ; for here 1 shall remain the few 
days I have to live, and shall see nobody who will 
be disposed to remind me of your praises. Beside, 
you yourself will get hated for them. We neither 
can deserve praise nor receive it with impunity. 

Petrarca. Have you never remarked that it is 
into quiet water that children throw pebbles to dis- 
turb it I and that it is into deep cavemi that the 
idle drop sticks and dir^? We must expect such 
treatment. 

Boccaccio. Your admonition shall have its 
wholesome influence over me, when the fever 
your praises have excited has grown moderate. 

. . After the conversation on this topic and va- 
rious others had continued some time, it was in- 
terrupted by a visiter. The clergy and monkexy 
at Certaldo had never been cordial with Messer 
Giovanni, it being suspected that certain of his 
Novelle were modelled on originals in their or- 
ders. Hence, although they indeed both professed 
and felt esteem for Canonico Petrarca, they ab- 
stained from expressing it at the villetta. But 
Frate Biagio of San Vivaldo was (by his own ap- 
pointment) the friend of the house ; and, being 
considered as very expert pharmacy, had, day 
after day, brought over no indifferent store of 
simples, in ptisans, and other refections, daring 
the continuance of Ser Giovanni’s ailment. Some- 
thing now moved him to cast about in his mind 
whether it might not appear dutifiil to miake 
another visit, ferhaps he thought it possible 
that, among those who peradventure h^ seen 
him lately on the road, one or other might expect 
from him a solution of the questions. What sort 
of person was the crowned martyr f whether he 
carried a palm in his handl whether a seam was 
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irislble acrosB the throat 1 whether he wore a ring Assunia. Both together. 

over his glove^ with a chrysolite in it, like the Fraie, Demonio ! what dost mean f 

bkliopB, but representing the city of Jerusalem Aesunta. He tells me never to sit up waiting, 

and the jud^ent-seat of Pontius Pilate 1 Such but to say my prayers and dream of the Virgin. 

wore the reports ,* but the inhabitants of San Vi- iVote. As if it was any business of his ! Does 

valdo could not believe the Certaldese, who, inha- j he put\>ut his lamp himself 1 

biting the next township to them, were naturally Asmnta, To be sure he does : why should not 

their enemies. Yet they might believe Prate hel what should he be afraid ofl It is not winter: 

Biagio, and cei^ayily would interrogate him ac- and beside, there is a mat upon the floor, all round 

cordingly. He form^ his determination, put his the bed, excepting the top and bottom. 

firock and hood on, and gave a curvature to his Frate. I am quite convinced he never said any- 

shoe, to evince his knowledge of the world, by | thing to make you blush. Why are you silent 1 

pushing the extremity of it with his breast-bone | AsmrUa, I have a right. 

against the comer of his cell. Studious of hisl Fraie. Hedidtheni ay] Do not nod your head: 

figure and of his attire, he walked as much as | that will never do. Discreet girls speak plainly. 

possible on his heels, to keep up the reformation Aaaunta. What would you have ? 

he had wrought in the workmanship of the cord- FreUe, The truth ; the truth ; again, I say, the 

wainer. On former occasions he had borrowed a truth. 

horse, as being wanted to hear confession or to | Aaaunta. He did then. 

cany medicines, which might otherwise be too | Frale. I knew it 1 The most dangerous man 

late. But, having put on an entirely new habi- 1 living ! 

liment, and it being the season when horses are j Aaaunta. Ah ! indeed he is I Signor Padrone 
begini^g to dp the same, he deemed it prudent | said so. 

to travel on Toot. Approaching the vllletta, his j Fh^aJte. He knows him of old : he warned you, 
first intention was to walk directly into his pa- { it seems. 

tient’s room : but he found it impossible to resist Aaaunta. Me 1 He never said it was I who was 
the impulses of pride, in showing Assunta his in danger. 

rigid and stately frock, and shoes rather of the J^ate. He might : it was his duty, 
equestrian order than the monastic. So he went Aaaunta. Am I so fat? Lord! you may feel 
into the kitchen where the girl was at work, having every rib. Girls who run about as I do, slip away 
just taken away the remains of the breakfast. from apoplexy. 

"Prate Biagio t ” cried she, is this you ] Have FreUe. Ho I ho ! that is all, is it ] 
you been sleeping at Conte Jeronimo’^]’* Aaaunta. And bad enough too ! that such good- 

" Not I,” replied he. natured men should ever grow so bulky ; and stand 

" Why I” said she, " those are surely his shoes I in danger, as Padrone said they both do^ of such 
Santa Maria 1 you must have put them on in the j a seizure ? 

dusk of the morning, to •say your prayers ini! FredS. What? and art. ready to cry about it? 
Here 1 here ! take these old ones of Signor Pa- j Old folks can nof die easier : and there are always 
drone, for the love of God ! I hope your Rove- 1 plenty of younger to mn quick enough for a con- 
rence met nobody.” ' • j fessor. But I must not trifle in this manner. It is 

FroJta. What dost smile at ? | my duty to set your feet in the right way : it is 

AaaunlUL. Smile at ! I could find in my heart to ! niy bounden duty to report to Ser Giovanni all 
laugh outright, if I only were certain that nobody | irregularities I know of, committed in his domicile, 
had seen your Reverence in such a funny trim. I could indeed, and would, remit a trifle, on hear- 
Riverenza ! put on these. ing the worst. Tell me no#, Assunta! tell me, you 

FroU. Not 1 indeed. little angel ! did you ... we all may, the very 

Assunta. Allow me then ? best of us may, and do . . . sin, my sweet ? 

FtaU. No, nor you. AamnJta. You may be sure I do not : for when- 

Aasunto. Then let me stand upon yours, to ever I sin I run into church directly, although it 
push down the points. snows or thunders : else 1 never could see again 

. . . Prate Biagio now began to relent a little. Padrone’s face, or any one’s, 
when Assunta, who had giade one step toward the Freda. You do not come to me. 
project, bethought herself suddenly, and said, Aaaunita. You liveat San Vivaldo. 

"No; I might miss my footing. But, mercy Frata. But when there is sin so pressing I am 
upon us ! what made you cramp your Reverence always ready to be found. You perplex, yon puzzle 
with those ox-yoke shoes ? and strangle your Re- me. Tell me at once how' he made you blush. 
Terence with’ that hang-dog collai^” Aaaunta. Well then! 

" If you must know,” answered the Prate, red- FrcAe. Well then ! you did not hang back ao 
denix^, " it was because 1 am maklhg a visit to the before him. I lose all patience. 

Oanonico of Parma. I should like to know some- Aaaunta. So famous a man ! . . . 
thing about him : perhaps you could tell me?” Frata. No excuse in that. 

AamtanOf. Ever so much. Aaaunta. So dear to Padrone. . . 

1 thought no less : indeed 1 knew it. FraJta. The more shame for him ! 

Wtiieh goes to bed first? Aaaunta. Called me. . . 
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jPVate. And cdHed you, did he 1 the traitorous 
swine ! 

A»mnia, Called me . . good girl, 

FraJte. Paha! the wenches, I think, are all mad : 
but few of them in this manner. 

. . Without saying another word. Fra Biagio 
went forward and opened the bedchamber-door, 
saying, briskly. 

Servant ! Ser Giovanni ! Ser Canonico ! moat 
devoted ! most obsequious ! I venture to incom- 
mode you. Thanks to God, Ser Canonico, you are 
looking well for your years. They tell me you were 
formerly (who would believe it !) the handsomest 
man in Christendom, and worked your way glibly, 
y Glider at Avignon. 

“ Capper! ! Ser Giovanni ! I never observed that 
you were sitting bolt-upright in that long-backed 
arm-chair, instead of lying abed. Quite in the 
right. I am rejoiced at such a change for the 
better. Who advised it 

Boccaccio, So many thanks to Fra Biagio I I 
not only am sitting up, but have taken a draught 
of fresh air at the window, and every leaf had a 
little present of sunshine for me. 

'I’here is one pleasure. Fra Biagio, which I fancy 
you never have experienced, and I hardly know 
whether I ought to wish it you ; the first sensa- 
tion of health after a long confinement. 

Frate, Thanks ! infinite ! I would take any man's 
word for that, without a wish to try it. Everybody 
tells me I am exactly what I was a dozen years 
ago ; while, for my part, I see everybody changed : 
those who ought to be much about my age, even 
those . . Per Bacco I I told them my thoughts 
when they had told me theirs ; and they were not 
»o agreeable as they used to be in former^ays. 

Boccaccio. How people hate ancerity. 

Cospetto ! why, Frate ! what hast got upon thy 
toes 1 Hast killed some Tartar and tucked his 
bow into one, and torn the crescent from the 
vizier’s tent to make the other match it 1 lladst 
thou fallen in thy mettlesome expedition (and it 
is a mercy and a miracle thou didst not) those 
sacrilegious shoes wou^^d have impaled thee. 

Fralc. It was a mistake in the shoemaker. But 
no pain or incommodity whatsoever could detain 
me from paying my duty to Ser Canonico, the first 
moment I heard of his auspicious arrival, or from 
oftering my coiigmtulations to Ser Giovanni, on 
the annunciation that he was recovered and look- 
ing out of the window. All Tuscany was standing 
on the wateli for it, and the news flew like light- 
ning. By this time it is upon the Danube. 

And pray, Ser Canonico, how does Madonna 
l^iiura, do ? 

Petrarca. Peace to her gentle spirit ? she is de- 
parted. 

Frate. Ay, true. I had quite forgotten : that 
is to say, I recollect it. You told us as much,. I 
think, in a pfiem on her death. Well, and do you 
know ! our friend Giovanni here is a bit of an 
author in his way. 

Boccaccio. Prate ' you confuse my modesty. 


Frate. Murder will out. It is a &ct, on mj 
conscience. Have you never heard anythin^^ 
about it, Canonico 1 Ha ! we poets are sly fulows : 
we can keep a secret. 

Boccacdo. Are you quite sure you can? 

FraJte. Try, and trust me with any. I am a 
confessional on legs : ^here is no more a whisper 
in me than in a woolsack. 

I am in feather again, as you see ; and in tune> 
as you shall hear. 

April is not the month for moping. Sing 
it lustily. 

Boccacdo. Let it he your business to sing 
being a Frate ; I can only recite it. 

Frate. Pray do then. 

Boccaccio. 

Frate Hiiigio ! oempre quando 
Qua tu vieni cavalcando, 

Pensi che le btinne strode 
Per il tnondo sicn ben rade ; 

E, di quanta sonu brutte. 

La piCi brutta ^ tua di tutte. 

Badi. non cascare sulle 
Grasiosissime fanciutle, 

Che con capo dritto, alzatO|. 

Uova portano al mercato. * 

Pessima mi pare Topra 
Rovcsciarle sottosopra. 

Deh > scansando le erte e sassl, 

Sempre con premura pass!. 

Caro amico 1 Frate Biagio ! 

Passi pur, ma passi adagio.* 

Frate. Well now really, Canonico, for one not 
exactly one of us, that canzone of Ser Giovanni has 
I merit ; has not it 1 I did not ride, however, to- 
‘ day ; as yo» may see by the lining of my fr^k. 
But plus non vitiat ; ay, Canonico ! About the 
roads he is right enough; they are the devil's 
I own roads ; that must-be said for them. 

I Ser Giovanni ! with permission ; your mention 
I of eggs in the canzone, has induced me to fiuM^ 
j I could eat a pair of them. The hens lay well 
' now : that white one of yours is worth more than 
the goose that laid the golden : and you have a 
store of others, her equals or betters: we have 
none like them at poor St. Vivaldo. A riverderet, 
I Ser Oiovn.nm f Schiavo/ Ser Canonico/ mi com- 
! mo^idino. 

' . . Fra Biagio went back into the kitchen, helped 

himself to a quarter of a loaf, ordered a flask of 

* Aveiicio io faitu cuinparire ucl nostro idioma tosetno, 
e senza traduzionc, i Icggiudri versi sopra stampatl, ohiedo 
ptrdono da chi legge. Non potci, badando ooti dovttta 
premurn ui miei intoress! a quell! del proposito tiiid, 
non potci, dico, far di meno ; stanteohe una riuoloiie deP 
critici, i pid vistoai del Regno unlto d'lnghiltcrra ed 
ianda. avrd con unanlmitk dlchiarato, che nesauno, dl 
qiianti esistono i mortal!, saprimai indovinarela venioBa 
Stimo assai il tradduttore ; lavora per pocq, e agevohnente ; 
mi pare piuto8|f> gatantuomo ; non c* k male ; nm poela 
poco felicc poi. Parlano que* Bignori critic! rlveritls|flinl 
di certi poemcttic» frammenti gikda noi ammesei ill qiiealo 
volume, cd ancho di altri del medesimo autore forae'origlf 
j nali, e rehtano di avviso cominunov die non vi aia neppurt 
' una Hola parola veramente da intendersi ; che il 
(chi sa ?) saru di atdiimo^ ovvero di alto tradlmento, ClM 
I que.sto mui lo sia, nk palsesamente nb oooultameiite, forma 
I col proprlo pugno, Domenico Orifft 
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wine* and, ttyiug several eggs agalust his lips, 
•elected seven, wlilch he himself fried in oil, al- 
though the maid offered her services. He never 
had been so little disposed to eiiior into conversa- 
tion with her ; and, ou her asking him how he 
found her master, he replied, that in bodi’o^ health 
Ser Giovanni, by his pr^ers and ptisans, had 
much improved, but that his faculties were wear- 
ing out apace. ** He may now run in the same 
couples with tPe Oanonico : they can not catch the 
mange one of the oth^r: the one could say nothing 
to the purpose, and the other nothing at all. Tho 
whole conversation was entirely at my charge,” 
added he. “ And now, Assunta, since you press 
it, I will accept the service of your master's shoes. 
How I shall ever get home I don’t know.” He 
took the shoes off the handles of the bellows, 
where Assunta had placed them out of her way, 
and tucking one of his own undereach arm, limped 
toward St. Vivaldo. 

The unwonted attention to smartness of apparel, 
in the only article wherein it could be displayed, ] 
was suggested to Frate Biagio by hearing that j 
Ser France8e(f, accustomed to courtly baj)itB and 
elegant society, and having not only small hands, 
but small feet, usually wore red slippers in the 
morning. Fra Biagio had scarcely left the outer 
door, than he cordially cursed Ser Francesco for 
making such a fool of him, and wearing slippers 
of black list. '' These canonicoes,” said he, ‘^not 
only lie themselves, but teach everybody else to 
do the same. He has lamed me for life : T bum 
as if I had been shod at the blacksmith’s forge.” 

The two friends said nothing ab(?Qt him, but 
continued the discourse which his visit had inter- 
rupted. i 

Petrarca, Turn again, entreat you, to the | 
serious ; and do not imagine that because by na- 
ture you are inclined to playfulness, you must 
therefore write ludicrous things better. Many of 
your stories would make the gravest men laugh, 
and yet there is little wit in them. 

Boooacoio. I think so myself ; though authors, 
little disposed as they are to doubt tlieir posses- 
sion of any quality they would bring into play, are 
least of all suspicious on the side of wit. You 
have convinced me. I am glad to have been 
tender, and to have written tenderly : for I am 
certain it is this alone that has made you love me 
with such affection. 

Petrarca. Not this alone, Giovanni ! but this 
principally. I have always found you kind and 
oompassionate, liberal afrd sincere, and when For- 
tune does not stand very close to such a man, she 
leaves only the more room for Friendship. 

Boccaccio. Let her stand off then, now and for 
eT»! To my heart, to my heart, Francesco 1 
preserver of my health, my peace* of mind, and 
^lince you tell me I may claim it]^ my glory. 

Petrarca. Recovering your strength you must 
pursue your studies to complete it. What can 
pom have been doing with your books 1 I "have 
searched in vain this morning for the treasury. 
Whm are they kept 1 Formerly they were al- 


ways open. I found only a short manuscript, 
which I suspect is poetry, but I ventured not on 
looking into it, until I had brought it with me 
and laid it before you. 

Jjuccacclo. Well guessed I They are verses 
written^by a gentleman who resided long in this 
country, and who much regretted the necessity 
of leaving it. He took great delight in composing 
both Latin and Italian, but never kept a copy ol 
them latterly, so that these are the only ones I 
could obtain from him. Bead : for your voice 
will improve them. 

TO MV CHILD CARLmO. 

Carlino ! wltut nrt thou about, my boy ? 

Often I ask th‘»t qucHtion. thoiiKh in vain, 

For we are far apart : ah ! therehiio 'tis 
I often iu>k it ; not in aueii a tone 
As wiser fathers do, who know too well. 

Were wc not ehildren, yjm and I together ? 

•tole we not glances from each otiier’s cyea? 

Swore we not secrecy in such misdeeds ? 

Well could we trust each other. Tell me tlion 
What thou art doing. Carving out thy name, 

Or haply mine, upon my favourite seat, 

With the new knife I sent thee over sea? 

Or hast thou broken it, and hid the hilt 
Among the myrtlea, starr’d with flowers, behind f 
Or under that high throne wlience fifty lilies 
(With sworded tuberoses d( nso around) 

Lift up their heads at ortce, not without fear 
That tJjoy were looking at thee all the while. 

Does Cincirillo follow thee about ? 

Inverting one swart foot siispenHivcly, 

And Wflggljjg his dread jaw at every chirp 
Of bird above him on the olive-branch ? 

Frighten him then away ! 'twas he who slew 
Our pigeons, our white pigeons peacock-tailed, 

, That fear’d not you and mo. . .alas, nor him ! 

1 flattened his sfripod sides along my knee, 
Andi'cusoncd with him on his bloody mind. 

Till he looked blandly, and half-closed his eyin 
To ponder on iTiy lecture in the shade. 

I doubt his memory much, his heart a little, 

And in some minor matters (may I say it ?) 

Could wish him rather sager. But from thee 
God hold back wisdom yet for many years ! 

Whether in early season or in late 

It always comes high-priced. For thy pure breaat 

1 have no lesson ; it for me has many. 

Come throw it open then What sports, what caret 
(Since there Are none too young for these) engage 
Thy busy thoughts ? Are you again at work, 

Walter and you, with those sly labourers, 

Geppo. Giovanni, Cecoo, and Poeta, 

To build more solidly your broken dam 
Among the poplars, whence the nlghtinj/ale 
Inquisitively watch’d you all day long ? 

I was not of your council in the soheuie, 

Or might have saved you silver without end. 

And sighs too without number. Art thou gone 
Below the mulberry, where that cold pool 
Urged to devise a warmer, and more fit 
For mighty swimmers, swimming three abreast f 
Or art thou panting in this summer noon 
Upon the lowest step before the hall, 

Drawing a slice of watermelon, long 
As Cupid’s bow, athwart thy wetted lips 
(Like one who plays Pan’s pipe) and letting drop 
The sable seeds from all their separate cells, 

And leaving bays profound and rooks abrupt, 

Redder than ooral round Calypso’s oave. 

Petrarca. There have been thoae annently who 
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would have been pleased with such poetiy, and 
perhaps there may be again. I am not sorry to 
see the Muses by the side of childhood, and form- 
ing a part of the family. But now tell me about 
the books. 

Boccaccio. Resolving to lay aside thp more 
valuable of those T had collected or transcribed, 
and to place them under the guardianship of 
richer men, I locked them "up together in the 
higher story of my tower at Certaldo. You re- 
member the old tower ? 

Petrarca. Well do I remember the heariy laugh 
we had together (which stopped us upon the 
staircase) at the calculation we made, how much 
longer you and I, if we continued to thrive as we 
had thriven latterly, should be able to pass within 
its narrow circle. Although I like this little 
villa much better, I would gladly see the place 
again, and enjoy with you, as we did before, the 
vast expanse of woodlands and mountains and 
maremma; frowning fortresses inexpugnable; 
and others more prodigious for their ruins ; then 
below them, lordly abbeys, overcanopied with 
stately trees and girded with rich luxuriance; 
and towns that seem approaching them to do them 
honour, and villages nestling close at their sides 
for sustenance and protection. 

Boccaccio. My disorder, if it should keep its 
promise of leaving me at last, will have been pre- 
paring me for the accomplishment of such a pro- 
ject. Should I get thinner and thinner at this 
rate, I shall soon be able to mount not only a 
turret or a belfiy, but a tube of macarone,* 
while a Neapolitan is suspending it for deglu- 
tition. 

What I am about to mention, will show ^ou 
how little you can rely on me ! I h^ve pre- 
served the books, as you desire^, but quite con- 
traiy to my resolution : and, no less contrary to 
it, by your desire I shall now preserve the Z>c- 
cameron. In vain had I determined not only to 
mend in future, but to correct the past ; in vain 
had I prayed most fervently for grace to, accom- 
plish it, with a final aspiration to Fiametta that 
she would unite with ^our beloved Laura, and 
that, gentle and beatified spirits as they are, they 
would breathe together their purer prayers on 
mine. See what follows. 

Petrarca. Sigh not at it. Before we can see all 
that follows from their intercession, we must join 
them again. But let me hear anything in which 
they are concerned. 

Boccaccio. 1 prayed ; and my breast, after some 
few tears, grew calmer. Yet sleep did not ensue 
until the break of morning, when the dropping of 
soft rain on the leaves of the fig-tree at the window, 
and ?he chirping of a little bird, to tell another 
there waa shelter under them, brought me repose 
and slumber. Scarcely had I closed my eyes, if 

* This is valuable, since it shows that macarone (het% 
called |)a«ta) was invented in the time of Boooaoolo ; so 
are the letters of Petrarca, which inform us equally in 
regard to tpectacles. Ad ocularium (occhlali) mihl con- 
fugfendum easet aiixllium> Vommieo Origi. 


indeed time can be reckoned any more in deep 
than in heaven, when my Fiametta seemed to 
have led me into the meadow. You will see it hdlow 
you : turn away that branch : gently ! gently I do 
not break it ; for the little bird sat there, 

Petrarca. I think, Giovanni, I can divine the 
place. Although this fig-tree, growing out of the 
wall between the cellar <ind us, is fantastic enough 
in its branches, yet that other which 1 see yonder, 
bent down and forced to crawl ploLg the grass by* 
j the prepotency of the young shapely walnut-tree, is 
' much more so. It forms a seat, about a cubit above 
the ground, level and long enough for several. 

Boccaccio. Ha! you fancy it must be a tkvourite 
spot with me, because of the two strong forked 
stakes wherewith it is propped and supported 1 

Petrarca, Poets know the haunts of poets at first 
sight ; and he who loved Laura ... 0 Laura ! did 
I say he who loved thee 1 . . . hath whisperings 
where those feet would wander which have been 
restless after Fiametta. 

Boccaccio. It is true, my imagination has often 
conducted her thither ; but here in this chamber 
she appeared to me more visibly in, a dream. 

"Thy* prayers have been heard, 6 Giovanni,*' 
said she. 

I sprang to embrace her. 

" Do not spill the water ! Ah ! you have spilt 
a part of it.*’ 

1 then observed in her hand a crystal vase. A 
few drops were sparkling on the sides and running 
down the rim : a few were trickling from the base 
and from the hand that held it. 

"I must go down to the brook,” said she, "and 
fill it again as it was filled before.” 

What a moment of agony was this to me ! Could 
I be certain how long might be her absence ? She 
went : I was following : sho made a sign for me to 
turn back : I disobeyed her only an instant : yet 
my sense of disobedience, increasing my feebleness 
and confusion, made me lose sight of her. In the 
next moment she was again at my side, with the 
cup quite full. I stood motionless : I feared my 
breath might shake the water over. I looked her 
in the face for her commands . . and to see it .. to 
see it BO calm, so beneficent, so beautiful. I was for- 
getting what I had prayed for, when she lowered 
her head, tasted of the cup, and gave it me. I 
drank; and suddenly sprang forth before me, 
many groves and palaces and gardens, and their 
statues and their avenues, and their labyrinths 
of alaternus and bay, and alcoves of citron, and 
watchful loopholes in the . retirements of impene- 
trable pomegranate. Farther off, j ust below wh^re 
the fountain slipt away from its marble ball and 
guardian gods, arose, from their beds of moss 
and drosera and darkest gra^, the sisterhood of 
oleanders, fond of tantalising with their bosomed 
fiowers and their moist and pouting blossoms tibte 
little shy rivuleSi, and of covering its face with all 
the colours of the dawn. My dream expanded and 
moved forward. I trod again the dust of Posi- 
lipo, soft as the feathers in the wings of ^leep. I 
emerged on Baia; I crossed her innnmerable 
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arches; 1 loitered ill the .breezy sunshine of her 
mole; I trusted the fhithful seclusion of her 
eftyems^ the keepers of so many secrets ; and 1 
reposed on the buoyancy of her tepid sea. Then 
Naples, and her theatres and her churches, and 
grottoes and dells and forts and promontories, 
ro^ed forward in confusion, now among soft 
whispers, now among sweetest sounds, and sub- 
bed, and sank, and disappeared. Yet a memory 
seemed to ctma fresh from every one : each had 
time enough for its^ale, for its pleasure, for its re 
flection, for its pang. As I mounted with silent 
steps the narrow staircase of the old palace, how 
distinctly did 1 feel against the palm of my hand 
the coldness of that smooth stone-work, and the 
greater of the cramps of iron in it ! 

** Ah me ! is this forgetting] ** cried I anxiously 
to Fiametta. 

"We must recall these scenes before us,” she 
replied : " such is the punishment of them. Let 
us hope and believe that the apparition, and the 
compunction which must follow it, will be accepted 
as the full penalty, and that both will pass away 
almost togetber.” 

I feared* to lose anything attendant on her 
presence : I feared to approach her forehead with 
my lips : I feared to touch the lily on its long wavy 
leaf in her hair, which filled my whole heart with 
fragrance. Venerating, adoring, I bowed my head 
at last to kiss her snow-white robe, and trembled 
at my presumption. And yet the efl’ulgenoe of her 
countenance vivified while it chastened me. 1 
loved her ... I must not say more than ever . . . 
better than ever ; it was Fiametta lijho had inha- 
bited the skies. As my hand opened toward her, 

" Beware I” said she, faintly smiling ; “ beware, 
Giovanni ! Take only the crystal ; take it, and 
drink again.” • 

"Must all be then forgotten]” said 1 8on*owfully. 

" Remember your prayer and mine, Giovanni ] 
Shall both have been granted ... 0 how much 
worse than in vain]” 

I drank instantly ; 1 drank largely. How cool 
my bosom grew ; how could it grow so cool before 
her ! But it was not to remain in its quiescency ; 
its trials were not yet over. 1 will not, Francesco! 
no, 1 may not commemorate the incidents she 
related to me, nor which of us said, " 1 blush for 
having loved first f' nor which of us replied, “Say 
hostf say /east, and blush again.” 

The charm of the words (for I felt not the en- 
cumbrance of the body nor the acuteness of the 
spirit) seemed to pos^ss me wholly. Although 
the water gave me strength and comfort, and 
somewhat of celestial pleasure, many tears fell 
. around the border of the vase as she held it up 
before me, pxhorting me to take courage, and in- 
viting me with more than exhor^tion to accom- 
plish my deliverance. She came nearer, more 
tenderly, more earnestly ; she he!d the dewy globe 
with both hands, leaning forward, and sighed and 
ihook her head, drooping at my pusillanimity. It 
wiib only when a ringlet had touched the rim, and 
parhaps the water (for a sun beam on the suiface 


could never have ^ven it such a golden hue) that 
I took courage, olaaped it, and exhausted it. Sweet 
as was the water, sweet as was the serenity it gave 
me . . . alas 1 that also which it naoved away ^m 
me was sweet ! 

“Tl^is time you can trust me alone,” said she, 
and parted my hair, and kissed my brow. Again 
she wont toward the brook : again my agitation, 
my weakness, my doubt, came over me : nor could 
I see her while she raised the water, nor knew I 
whence she drew it. When she returned, she was 
close to me at once : she smiled : her smile pierced 
me to the bones: it seemed an angel’s. She 
sprinkled the pure water on me ; she looked most 
fondly ; she took my hand ; she suflored me to 
press hers to my bosom ; but, whether by design 
1 can not tell, she let fall a few drops of the chilly 
element between. 

" And now, 0 my beloved 1” said she, “ we have 
consigned to the bosom of God our earthly joys 
and sorrows. The joys can not return, let not the 
sorrows. These alone would trouble my repose 
among the blessed. 

“Trouble thy repose! Fiametta! Give me 
the chalice !” cried I . . . “not a drop will I leave 
in it, not a drop.” 

“ Take it !” said that soft voice. “ 0 now most 
dear Giovanni ! I know thou hast strength enough ; 
and there is but little ... at the bottom lies our 
first kiss.” 

“ Mine ! didst thou say, beloved one? and is that 
left thee still]” 

“ Mine, said she, pensively ; and as she abased 
her head, the broad leaf of the lily hid her brow 
and her eyes ; the light of heaven shone through 
the flower.” 

“OJPiametta! Fiametta!” cried I in agony, 
“God is the God of mercy, God is jibe God of 
love . , . can I, can I ever]’* I struck the chalice 
against my head, unmindful that 1 held it ; the 
water covered my face and my feet. I started up, 
not yet awake, and I heard the name of Fia- 
metta jn the curtains. 

Petrarca, Love, 0 Giovanni, and life itself, are 
but dreams at best. I dp think 

JNfeTtT w) glnriouHly waa Sleep attended 
Ah with tile pageant of that heavenly maid. 

But to dwell on such* subjects is sinful. The recol- 
lection of them, with all their vanities, brings tears 
into my eyes. 

Boccaccio. And into mine too . . they were so 
very charming. 

Petrarca, Alas, alas! the time always comes 
when we must regret the enjoyments of our youth. 

Boccaccio. If we have let them pass us. 

Petrarca. I mean our indulgence in them. 

Boccaccio. Francesco ! 1 think you must remem- 
ber Raflaellino degli Alfani. 

Petrarca. Was it Raflaellino who lived near 
Satt 'Michele in Orto ] « 

Boccaccio. The same. He was an innocent soul, 
and fond of fish. But whenever his friend Sabba- 
telli sent him a trout from Pratolino, he always 
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kept it an til next day or the after, just long 
enough to render it unpalatable. He then turned 
it over in the platter, smelt at it closer, although 
tlie news of its condition came undeniably from a 
distance, touched it with his forefinger, solicited 
a testimony from the gills whicli the eyej^ had 
contradicted, sighed over it, and sent it for a 
present to somebody else. Were I a lover of trout 
as KaffacUino was, I think 1 sliould have taken an 
opportunity of enjoying it while the pink and 
crimson were glittering on it. 

Petmrea. Trout, yes. 

Boccaccio, And all other fish I could encompass. 

Petrarca, 0 thou grave mocker ! I did not sus- 
pect such slyness in thee : proof enough I had 
almost forgotten thee. 

BocccLcoio, Listen ! listen ! I fancied I caught a 
footstep in the passage. Come nearer ; bend your 
head lower, that I may whisper a word in your ear. 
Never let Assunta hear you sigh. She is mis- 
chievous: she may have been standing at the 
door : not that I believe she would be guilty of 
any such impropriety : but who knows what girls 
are capable of! She has no malice, only in laugh- 
ing ; and a sigh sets her windmill at work, van 
over van, incessantly. 

Petraroa. I should soon check her. I have no 
notion . . . 

Boccaccio. After all, she is a good girl . . a 
trifle of the wilful. She must have it that many 
things arc hurtful to me . . reading in particular 
it makes people so odd. Tina is a small mat- 
ter of the madcap . . in her own particular way 
but exceedingly discreet, 1 do assure you, if 
they will only leave her alone. 

1 find 1 was mistaken, there was nobody. 

Pct,rarca. A cat perhaps. ^ 

,BocGa>ccio No such thing. I or^er him over to 
Certaldo while the birds arc laying and Sitting ; 
and he knows by experience, favourite as he is, 
that it is of no use to come back before he is sent 
for. Since the first impetuosities of youth, he 
has rarely been refractory or disobliging We 
have lived together now these five years, unless I 
miscalculate ; and he seems to have leamt some- 
thing of my manners, wflerein violence and enter- 
prise by no means predominate. I have watched 
him looking at a large green lizard ; and, their 
eyes being opposite and neiar, he has doubted 
whether it might be pleasing to me if he began 
the attack; and their tails on a sudden have 
touched one another at the decision. 

Petrarca. Seldom have adverse parties felt the 
same desire of peace at the same moment, and 
none ever carried it more simultaneously and 
promptly into execution. 

Boccaccio. He enjoys his otium cum dignitate 
at Certaldo: there he is my castellan, and his 
chase is unlimited in those domains. After the 
doom of relegation is expired, he comes hither at 
midsummer. And then if you could see his joy ! 
His eyes are as deep as a well, and as clear as a 
fountain : he jerks his tail into the air like a 
oyal sceptre, and waves it like the wand of a 


magician. You would fancy ^Lat, as Horace with 
his head, he was about to smite the stars with 
it. There is ne'er such another cat in the parish ; 
and he knows it, a rogue ! We have rare repasts 
together in the bean-and-bacon time, although in 
regard to the bean he .sides with the philosopher 
of Samos ; but after due examination. In clean- 
liness he is a very nun; albeit in that, quality 
which lies between cleanliness and godliness, there 
is a smack of Fra Biagio about *hiia. What is 
that book in your hand *1 » 

Petrarca. My breviary. 

Boccaccio. Well, give me mine too . . there, 
on the little table in the corner, under the glass 
of primroses. We can do nothing better. 

Petrarca. What prayer were you looking for 1 
let me find it. 

Boccaccio. I don’t know how it is ; I am 
scarcely at. present in a frame of mind for it. 
We are of one faith : the prayers of the one will 
do for the other : and I am sure, if you omitted 
my name, you would say them all over afresh. I 
wish you could recollect in any book as dreamy a 
thing to entertain mo as I have beeq, just repeat- 
ing. We have had enough of Dante ; I believe 
few of his beauties have escaped us : and small 
faults, which we readily pass by, arc fitter for small 
folks, as grubs are the proper bait for gudgeons. 

Petrarca. I have bad tis many dreams as most 
men. We are all made up of them, as the webs 
of the spider are particles of her own vitality. 
But bow infinitely less do we profit by them I 
I will relate to you, before we separate, one among 
1 the multitude of mine, as coming the nearest to 
the poetry of yours, and as having been not totally 
useless to me. Often have 1 reflected on it; 
sometimes with pensiveiiess, with sadness never. 

Boccaccio. Then, Frafleesco, if you had with 
you as copious a choice of dreams as clustered on 
the elm-trees where the Sibyl led .^neas, this, in 
preference to the whole swarm of them, is the 
queen dream for me. 

Petrarca. When 1 was younger I was fond ol 
wandering in solitary places, and never was afhdd 
of slumbering in woods and grottoes. Among 
the chief pleasures of my life, and among the 
commonest of my occupations, was the bringing 
before me such heroes and heroines of antiquity, 
such poets and sages, such of the prosperous and 
the unfortunate, as most interested me by their 
courage, their wisdom, their eloquence, or their 
adventures. Engaging them in the conversation 
best suited to their chanyjters, I knew perfectly 
their manners, their steps, their voices ; and often 
did I moisten with my tears the models 1 had 
been forming of the less happy. 

Boccaccio. Great is the privilege of entering 
into the studies, pf the intellectual ; great is tliat 
of conversing with the guides of nations, the 
movers of the m&Bs, the regulators of the unruly 
will, stiff, in its impurity and rust, against the 
finger of the Almighty Power that formed it .‘ 
but give me, Francesco, give me rather the crea- 
ture to sympathise with ; apportion me tUe anf 
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firings to assuage.^ Ah, gentle soul ! thou wUt Of thew how large a portion oome away 

never, send them over to another; they have empty-handed and diacontented ! like idlers who 
better hopes from thee. visit the aeaooast, fill their pockets with pebbles 

JPatraroa* We both alike feel the eorroiro of bright firom the wave, and carry them off 

thoM •ronnd us. He who suppresses or sUtts ^ .hort eiaminatiou at 

them in anothw, breaks many thorns off his owi . homej every streak seems fiuut and duU, and the 
and fhtnre yvm wiU never harden fresh ones. „hoi* oontexture eoane, uneven, and gritty : firet 
My occupation was nfit always in making the qqq thrown away, then another ; and before 
politician talk politics, the orator toss his torch the week's end the store is gone, of things so 
among the pepalace, the philosopher run down shining and wonderihl. 

from philosophy ta cover the retreat or the ad- Petrarea. Allegory, which you named with 
Vances of his sect; but sometimes in devising sonnets and canzonets, had few attractions for 
how such characters must act and discourse, on ^e, believing it to be the delight in general of 
subjects fer remote from the beaten track of their idle, frivolous, inexcuwive minds, in whose man- 
career. In like manner the philologist, and again sions there is neither hall nor portal to receive 
the dialectician, were not indulged in the review the loftier of the Passions. A stranger to the 
and parade of their trained bands, but, at times. Affections, she holds a low station among the 
brought forward to show in what manner and in handmaidens of Poetry, being fit for little but 
what degree external habits had influenced the an apparition in a mask. I had reflected for 
conformation of the internal man. It was far some time on this subject, when, wearied with 
from unprofitable to set passing events before past the length of my walk over the mountains, and 
actors, and to record the decisions of those whoso finding a soft old molehill, covered with grey 
interests and passions are unconcerned in them. gnm, by the way-eide, I laid my head upon it. 

Boccaccio^ ffhia is surely no easy matter. The and slept I can not tell how long it was before a 
thoughts are in feet your ot q, however you dis- species of dream or vision came over me. 
tribute them. Two beautiful youths appeared beside me ; 

Petrarca. All can not be m^ own; if you mean each was winged; but the wings were hanging 
by ihougUa the opinions and principles I should down, and seemed ill adapted to flight. One of 
be the most desirous to inculcate. Some fevour- them, whose voice was the softest I ever heard, 
ite ones perhaps may obtrude too prominently, looking at me frequently, said to the other, 
but otherwise no misbehaviour is permitted them : ** He is under my guardianship for the present : 

reprehension and rebuke are always ready, and do not awaken him with that feather.*’ 
the offence is punished on the spot. Methought, hearing the whisper, 1 saw some- 

Boocaccio. Certainly you thus thiow open, to thing like the feather on an arrow ; and then the 
its full extent, the range of poetry and invention; arrow itself; the whole of it, even to the point; 
which can not but he very limited and sterile, although he carried it in such a manner that it 
unless where we find disphiyed much diversity of was daffioult at first to discover more than a 
character as disseminated by nature, much pe- palm’s length of it : the rest of the shaft., and the 
culiarity of sentiment as arising from position, whole of the barb, was l>ehind bis ankles, 
marked with unerring skill through every shade " This feather never awakens anyone,” replied 
and gradation; and finally and Chiefly, much he, rather petulantly; **but it brings more of 
intertexture and intensity of passion. You thus confident security, and more of cherished dreams, 
convey to us more largely and expeditiously the than you without me are capable of imparting. " 
stores of your understanding and imagination, 'Bo it so I” answered the gentler . . "none is 
than you ever could by sonnets or canzonets, or less inclined to quarrel dispute than I am. 
sinewless and sapless allegories. Many whom you have wounded grievously, call 

But weightier works are less captivating. If’] upon me for succour. But so little am I disposed 
yon had published any such as you mention, you to thwart you, it is seldom I venture to do more 
must have waited for their acceptance. Not for them than to whisper a few words of comfort 
only the feme of Marcellus, hut eveiy' other, in passing. How many reproaches on these 
Crescit occuito velut arbor «vo ; occasions have been cast upon me for indifference 

I and infidelity ! Nearly as many, and nearly in 
and that which makes Che greatest vernal shoot the same terms, as upon you ! ” 
is apt to make the least autumnal. Authors in " Odd enough that we, 0 Sleep ! should be 
general who have met celebrity at starting, have thought so alike ! *’ said Love, contemptuously, 
already had their reward ; always their utmost " Yonder is he who bears a nearer resemblance 
due, and often much beyond it. We can not hope to you : the dullest have observed it.” I fancied 
for both celebrity and fame : supremely fortunate 1 turned my eyes to where he was pointing, and 
are i^e few who are allowed the liberty of choice saw at a distance the^filgure he designated. Mean- 
between them. We two prefer the strength that while the contention went on uninterrnptedly. 
springs from exercise and toil, acquiring it gra- Sleep was slow in- aaserting his power or his 
dually and slowly ; we leave to others the earlier benefits. Love recapitulated them ; but only 
hieing of that sleep which follows eiyoyment. that he might assert^ his own above them. Sud- 
HCw many at first sight are enthusiastic in their donly he called on me to decide, and to choose 
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it\y patron. Under the influexhje, fir^t of the one, | 
then of the other, I sprang from repose to ' 
rapture, I alighted from rapture on repose . . 
and knew not which was sweetest. Love was 
very angry with me, and declared he would cross ^ 
me throughout the whole of my existence. What- 
ever I might on other occasions have thoil^ht of 
his veracity, I now felt too surely the conviction 
that he would keep his word. At last, before the 
close uf the altercation, the third Genius had 
advanced, and stood near us. 1 can not tell how 
I knew him, but I knew him to be the Genius of 
Death. Breathless as I was at beholding him, 1 
soon became familiar with his features. First 
they seemed only calm ; presently they grew 
contemplative ; and lastly beautiful : those of 
the Graces themselves are less regular, leas har- 
monious, less composed. Love glanced at him 
unsteadily, with a countenance in which there 
was somewhat of anxiety, somewhat of disdain ; 
and cried, Go away ! go away ! nothing that 
thou touchest, lives.” 

** Say rather, child ! ” replied the advaneix^g 
form, and advancing grew loftier and statelier, 
“ Say rather that nothii^ of beautiful or of glo- 
rious lives its own true life until my wing hath 
passed over it.” 

Love pouted, and rumpled and bent down with 
his forefinger the stiff short feathers on his arrow- 
head ; but replied not. Although he frowned 
worse than ever, and at me, I dreaded him less 
and less, and scarcely looked toward him. The 
milder and calmer Genius, the third, in propor- 
tion as I took courage to contemplate him, re- 
garded me with more and more complacency. He 
held neither flower nor arrow, as the others did; 


hut, throwing hack the dustdhi of dUrk cnvli UmiI 
overshadowed his countenance, he preoentod to 
me his hand, openly and benignly. I shmik Oft 
looking at him so neoj, and yet I sighed to love 
him. He smiled, not without an expressloo of* 
pity, at perceiving my diffidence, my timidity : 
for 1 remembered how soft was the hand of Sleeps 
how warm and entrancing was Love's. By de- 
grees, I became ashamed of my ingratitude ; and 
I turning my face away, 1 held oph my anoe. and 
^ felt my neck within his. Composure strewed and 
I allayed all the throbbings of my bosom ; the oool- 
i ness of freshest morning breathed around ; the 
i heavens seemed to open above me ; while the 

I beautiful cheek of my deliverer rested on my head. 

I I would now have looked for those others ; but 
i knowing my intention by my gesture, he said 
i consolaiorily, 

I “ Sleep is on bis way to the Earth, where many 
I are calling him ; but it is not to these Im 
^ hastens ; for every call only makes him fly farther 
{off. Sedately and gravely as he looks, he is 
nearly as capricious and volatile as the more arro- 
gant and ferocious one.” . 

** And Love ! ” said I, ** whither is he departed) 
If not too late, I would propitiate and appease 
him.” 

He who.can not follow me, he who can not 
overtake and pass me,” said the Genius, ** is un 
worthy of the name, the most glorious in earth or 
heaven. Look upj Love is yonder, and ready 
to receive thee.” 

I looked • the earth was under me : I saw only 
the clear \>lve sky, and something brighter 
above it. 


PIEVANO GRIGI TO THE READER 


Bxfobe i proceeded on my mission, I had a 
final audience of Monsignore, in which I asked 
his counsel, whether a paper sewed and pasted 
to the Interviews^ being the substance of an in- 
tended Confesdonf might, according to the De- 
cretedst be made public. Monsignore took the 
subject into hh consideration, and assented. 
Previously to the solution of this question, he was 
graciously pleased to discourse on Boccaccio, and 
to say, ** I am happy to think he died a good 
catholic, and contentedly.” 

No doubt, Monsignore I” answered I, ''for 
when he was on his death-bed, or a little sooner, 
the most holy man in Italy admonished him 
terribly of his past transgressions, and frightened 
him fairly into Paradise.” 

" Plevsno !” said Monsignore, " it is customary 
in the fashionable literature of our times to finish 


a story in t wo mauiiers. The most l^>proved is, 
to knock on the head every soul that has been 
interesting you : the second is, to put the two 
youngest into bed together, promising the same 
treatment to another couple, or more. Our fore- 
fathers were equally zealous about those they, 
dealt with. Every pagav> turned Christian : eveiy 
loose woman had bark to grow about her, as thick 
and astringent as the ladies had in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses; and the gallants, who had played 
false with them, were driven mad by the monks 
at their deatb*!^. I neither hope nor beBevs 
that poor Boccaccio gave way to their importn- 
nities, but am happy in thinking that his decease 
was as tranquil as his life was inof^sive. He 
was not exempt from the indiscretions of youth : 
he allowed his imagination too long a dalliaxiee 
with his passions ; but malice was never Ibund 
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luaoog ihem. Lei^iui tiMii, ia eharitjr to him 
aad to ounelires, be persuiuled that each a pest 
as this mad aeal^ had ao influence oTor his:^ 

NS turbo il tuono di nebbiosa vente 
Acqua «i liopida e ridente.* 

I can not but break into verse^ although no poet^ 
iirhUe I am thinking of*him. Such men as he 
would bring over more to our good naiured honest 
pld iaitli ugaihf than fifty monks with scourges at 
their shoulders.” • 

** Ah Monsignore 1” answered I, "conld I but 
hope to be humbly instrumental in leading back 
the apostate church to our true catholic, 1 should 
l>e the happiest man alive.” 

“ God forbid you should be without the hopel” 
said Monsignore. “The two chief differences 
now are ; with ours, that we must not eat butcher’s 
meat on a Friday ; with the Anglican, that they 
must not eat baked meat on a Sunday.' Secondly, 
tliat we say, Come, and he saved : the Anglican 
says, Go, and he damned** 

Since the exposition of Monsignore, the I*ar' 
liament ha^ issued an Act of Grace in regard to | 
eating. One article says, 

“ Nobody shall eat on a Sunday, roast or 
baked or other hot victuals whatsoever, unless he 
goes to church in his own carriage ; if he goes 
thither in any other than his own, be he halt or 
blind, he shall be subject to the penalty of twenty 
pounds. Nobody shall dance on a Sunday, or 
play music, unless he also be able to furnish 
three tcarte. tables, at the least, and sixteen wax- 
lights.” • 

I write from memory ; but if the wording is in- 
exact, the sense is accurate. Nothing can be 
more gratifying to a true^atholic, than to see the 
amicable game played by his bishops with the 
Anglican, The catholic never makes a false move. 
Mis fish often slips into the red square, marked 
Sunday, but the shoulder of mutton can never 
get into its place, marked Friday : it lies upon 
the table and nobody dares touch it. Alas ! 1 am 
forgetting that this is purely an English game, 
and utterly unknown among us, or indeed in any 
other country under heaven. 

To promote still farther the objects of religion, 
as understood in the Universities and the Parlia- 
ment, it was proposed that public prayers should 
be offered up for rain on every Sabbath-day, the 
more effectually to encompass the provisions of 
the BUI. But this clause was cancelled in the 
Committee, on the exaftiinatioq of a groom, who 
deposed that a coach-horsc of his master’s, the 
bishop of London, was touched in the wind, and 
might be seriously a sufferer : “/or the bishop,'* 
said he, “ ig*no better walker than a goose** 

There is, moreover, great and general discon- 
tent in the lower orders of the tfergy, that some 
should be obliged to serve a couple of churches, 
and perhaps a jail or hospital to boot, for a sti- 


j j ^ ♦ Nor did the thunderings of a cloudy mind 
‘ ' Trotiblo 60 limpid and serene a water. 


pend of a hundred pounds, and cTun less, while 
; others are incumbents of pluralities, doing no 
I duty at all, and receiving throe or four thousands. 
I It is reported that seve^ of the more fortunate 
are so utterly shameless as to liken the Church to 
I a Lottery-office, and to declare that, unless there 
were ^eat prizes, no man in his senses would 
enter into the service of our Lord. I my- 
self have read with my own eyes this declaration : 
but 1 hope the signature is a forgery. What is 
certain is, that the emoluments of the bishopric 
of London are greater than the united revenue of 
twelve cardinals ; that they are amply sufficient 
for the board, lodging, and education of three 
hundred young men destined to the ministiy ; 
and that they might relieve from famine, reseue 
from sin, and save perhaps from eternal punish- 
ment, three thousand fellow-creatures yearly. On 
a narrow inspection of one manufacturing town in 
England, I deliver it as my firm opinion, that it 
contains more crime and wretchedness than all 
the four continents of our globe. If these enor- 
mous masses of wealth had been fairly subdivided 
and carefully expended ; if a more numerous and 
a more efficient clergy had been appointed ; how 
very much of sin and sorrow had been obviated 
and allayed ! Ultimately the poor will be driven to 
desperation, there being no check upon them, no 
guardian over them : and the eyes of the sleeper, 
it is to be feared, will be opened by pincers. In 
the midst of such woes, originating in her iniqui- 
ties and aggravated by her supineness, the Church 
of England, the least reformed church in Christ- 
endom, and the most opposite to the institutions 
of the State, boasts of being the purest member of 
the Reformation. Shocked at such audacity c^vid 
impudence, the conscientious and pious, not only 
of her laity bu4 also of her clergy, fall daily off 
from her, and, resigning all hope of parks and 
palaces, embrace the cross. 

Never since the Reformation (so called) have 
our prospects been so bright as at the present 
day. Our own prelates and those of the English 
church are equally at work to the same effect ; 
and the catholic clerg}^ ijill come into possession 
of their churches, with as little change in the 
temporals as in the spirituals. It is the law of 
the land that the church can not lose her rights 
and possessions by lapse of time ; impossible 
then that she should lose it by fraud and fallacy. 
Although the bishops of England, regardless of 
their vocations and vows, have, by deceit and 
falsehood, obtained acts of parliament, under sanc- 
tion of which they have severed from their sees, 
and made over to their families, the possessionB 
of the episcopacy, it can not be questioned that 
vrhat has been wrongfully alienated will be right- 
fully restored. No time, no trickery, no subter- 
fuge, can conceal it. The exposure of such 
thieveiy in such eminent stations, worse and more 
shameful than any on the Thames or in the low- 
est haunts of villany and prostitution, and of 
attempts to seize from their poorer brethren a 
few decimals to fill up a deficiency in many 
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thouBftnds, has opened wide the eyes of England. 
Consequently, there are religious men who resort 
from all quarters to the persecuted mother they 
had so long abandoned. God at last has made 
his enemies perform his work : and the English 
prelates, not indeed on the stool of repentance, 
as would befit them, but thrust by the s^mer 
into his uneasy chair, are mending with scarlet 
silk, and seaming with threads of gold, the copes 
and dalmatics of their worthy predecessors. I 

Londout June ITth^ \BXI. 


am ovexjoyed in declaring to ihy townsmen^ that 
the recent demeanour of these prelates, refraetdiy 
and mutinous as it has been (in other matters) to 
the government of their patron the king, has ulti- 
mately (by joining the malcontents in abolish- 
ing the favourite farce of religions freedom, and in 
forbidding roast meat and country air on the 
sabbath) filled up my subucription for the bell of 
San Yivaldo. 

Salve Regina Coeli ! 

PrRTIQ POMKNIOO GbIOL. 


HEADS OF CONFESSION ; A MONTHFUL. 

Printed and published Superiorum Licentid. 


March 14. Being ill at ease, I cried, ''Diavolo ! 
I wish that creaking shutter was at thy bedroom, 
Instead of mine, old fellow ! ” Assuntina would 
have composed me, showing me how wrong it 
was. Perverse ; and would not acknowledge my 
sinfulness to her. T said she had nothing to do 
with it ; wliich vexed her. 

March 23. Reproved Assuntina, and called 
her ragazzaccia ! for asking of Messer Piero Pim- 
periia half the evening’s milk of his goat. Very 
wrong in me ; it being impossible she should have 
known that Messer Piero owed me four lire since 
. . I forget when. 

March 81. It blowing tramontana, I was ruf- 
fled : suspected a feather in the minestra : said 
the rice was as black as a coal. Sad falsehood ! 
made Assuntina cry . . Saracenic doings. 

liecxipittdaiion. Shameful all this month : I did 
not believe such bad humour was in me. 

Reflection. The devil, if he can net have his walk 


one way, will take it another ; never at a fault. 
Manifold proof ; poor sinner ! 

April 2. Thought uncharitably of Pra Biagio. 
The Prate took my hand, asking me to confess, 
reminding me that 1 had not confessed since the 
3rd of March, although 1 was so siclr and tribu- 
lated I could hardly stir. Peevish ; said, “ Confesit. 
yourself : I won’t : I am not minded ; you will find 
those not far off who..” and then I dipped mj 
head under the coverlet, and saw my error. 

April 6. Whispers of Satanasso ; pretty clear ; 
A sprinkling of vernal thoughts, much too ad- 
vanced for the season. About three hours before 
sunset, Francesco came. Forgot my prayers ; 
woke at midnight ; recollected, and did not say 
them. Might, have told him : never occurred 
that, being a Oauouico, he could absolve me: 
I now gone again these three days, this being tbt: 
fourteenth. Must unload ere heavier-laden. Gra- 
I ties plena ! have mercy upon me ! 


THE TEANSLATOE’S EEMAEKS 

ON THE ALLEGED JEALOUSY OF BOCCACCIO AND PETRARGA. 


Among the most heinous crimes that can be 
committed against society, is the 

tumerati crimon amioi, 

and no other so loosens the bonds by which it is 
held together. Once and only once in my life, 
I heard it defended by a person of intellect and 
integrity. It was the argument of a friendly man, 
who would have invalidated the fact : it was the 
solicitude of a prompt and dexterous man, holding 
up his liat to cover the shame of genius. 1 have 
indeed had evidence of some who saw nothing 
extraordinary or amiss in these filchings and 
twitchinga; but there are persons whose ther- 
mometer stands higher by many degrees at other 
points than at honour. There are insects on the 
shoals and sands of literature, shrimps which 
must be half-boiled before they redden ; and there 
are blushes (no doubt) in certain men, of which 
the precious vein lies so deep that it could hardly 


be brought to light by cordage and windlaiMS. 
Meanwhile their wrathfulness shows itself at once 
by a plasby and puffy superficies, with an exuber- 
ance of coarse rough stuff upon it, and is ready 
to soak our shoes with its puddle at the first 
pressure. 

“ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour ” is a comtnandmeut which the literary 
cast down from over theii; communion-table, to 
nail against the doors of the commonalty, with a 
fist and forefinger pointing at it. Although the 
depreciation of any work is dishonest, the attempt 
is more infamous when committed ^ against a 
friend. The ca\pmuiator on such occasions may 
in some measure err from ignorance, or from in- 
adequate information, but nothing can excuse him 
if he speaks contemptuously. It is impossibiu 
to believe that such writers as Boccaccio and 
Petrarca could be widely erroneous in each other’ 
merits ; no less incredible is it that, if they di 
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err at all, they wJhld openly avow a disparaging 
opinion. This baseness was reserved for days 
when the study opens into the market-place, 
when letters are commodities, and authors chap- 
men. Yet even upon their stalls, where an antique 
vase would stand little chance with a noticeable 
piece of blue-and-white crockeiy, and shepherds 
and sailors and sunfldwers in its circumference, 
it might be heartily and honestly derided ; but 
less probalfhjfcby the fellow-villager of the vendor, 
with whom he had been playing at quoits eveiy 
day of his life. When an ill-natured stoiy is once 
launched upon the world, there are many who 
are careful that it shall not soon founder. Thus 
the idle and inconsiderate rumour, which has 
floated through ages, about the mutual jealousy 
of Boccaccio and Petrarca, finds at this day a 
mooring in all quarters. Never were two men so 
perfectly formed for friendship ; never were two 
who fulfilled so completely that happy destination. 
True it is. the studious and exact Petrarca had 
not elaborated so entirely to his own satisfaction 
his poem, Africa, as to submit it yet to the in- 
spection i)l» Boccaccio, to whom unquestionably 
he would have been delighted to show it the 
moment he had finished it. He died, and left it 
incomplete. We have, it must be acknowledged, 
the authority of Petrarca himself, that he never 
iiad read the Decameron through, even to the 
last 3 'ear of his life, when he had been intimate 
with Boccaccio four-and-twenty. How easy would 
it have been for him to dissemble this fact ! how 
certainly would any man have dissembled it who 
doubted of his own heart or of kis friend’s! I 
must request the liberty of adducing his whole 
letter, as already translated. 

“I have only nin qyer your Deccumeron, and 
therefore I am not capable of forming a true 
judgment of its merit : but upon the whole it has 
given me a great deal of pleasure. Thefreedoma 
in U are excusable ; from having hem voriUen in 
yovJthjfrom the svijects it treais of, and from the 
persons for whom it was demgned. Among a 
great number of gay and witty Jokes, there are 
however many grave and serious sentiments. I 
did as most people do : I paid most attention to 
the beginning and the end. Your description of 
the people in the Plague is very true and pa- 
thetic : and the touching story of Griseldis has 
been ever since laid up in my memory, thcU I may 
relate U in my conversations with my friends. 
A friend of mine at Padua, a man of wit and 
knowledge, undertook to read it aloud; but he 
had scarcely got through half of it, when his tears 
prevented him going on. He attempted it a 
second time ; but his sobs and sighs obliged him 
to desist. * Another of my friends determined on 
the same ventnrq ; and, having fead it from begin- 
ning to end, without the least ^Iteration of voice 
or gesture, he said, on returning the book, 

** * It must be owned this is an afiecting history, 
and I should have wept could I have believed it 
, ^e ; but there never was and never will be a 
^man like GriseldiB.* ” 


Here was the termination of Petraroa’s literary 
life : he closed it with the last words of this letter; 
which are, “ Adieu, my friends ! adieu my cor- 
respondence.” Soon afterward he was found dead 
in his library, with his arm leaning on a book. 
In t^e whole of this composition, what a careful- 
ness* and solicitude to say everything that could 
gratify his friend ; with what ingenuity are those 
faults not palliated but excused (his own expres- 
sion) which must nevertheless have appeared very 
grievous ones to the purity of Petrarea. 

But why did not Boccaccio send him his Decame- 
ron long before 1 Because there never was a more 
perfect gentleman, a man more fearful of giving 
oflence, a man more sensitive to the delicacy of 
friendship, or more deferential to sanctity of cha- 
racter. He knew that the lover of Laura could 
not amuse his hours with mischievous or idle pas- 
sions : he knew that he rose at midnight to repeat 
his matins, and never intermitted them. On 
what succeeding hour could he venture to seize 1 
with what countenance could he charge it with 
the levities of the world? Perhaps the Recluse of 
Arqua, the visitor of old Oertaldo, read at last the 
Decameron, only that he might be able the better 
to defend it. And how admirably has the final 
stroke of his indefatigable pen efiected the pur- 
pose ! Is this the jealous rival ? Boccaccio received 
the last testimony of unaltered friendship in the 
month of October, 1378, a few days after the 
writer’s death. December was not over when they 
met in heaven : and never were two gentler 
spirits united there. 

The character of Petrarca shows itself in almost 
every one of his various works. Unsuspicious, 
generous, ardent in study, in liberty, in love, with 
a self-complacence which in less men would be 
vanity, but aaiBing in him from the general admi- 
ration of a noble presence, from his place in the 
interior of a heart which no other could approach 
or merit, and from the homage of all who held 
the principalitieB of Learning in every part of 
Europe. 

I Boccaccio is only refiected in full from a larger 
mass of compositions i^yet one letter is quite suffi- 
cient to display the beauty and purity of his mind. 
It was written from Yenice, when finding there 
not Petrarca whom he expected to find, but 
Petrarca’s daughter, he describes to the father her 
modesty, grace, and cordiality in his reception. 
The imagination can form to itself nothing more 
lovely than this picture of the gentle Ermissenda: 
and Boccaccio’s delicacy and gratitude are equally 
affecting. No wonder that Petrarca, in his will, 
bequeathed to his friend a sum the quintuple in 
amount of that which he bequeathed to his only 
brother, whom however he loved tenderly. Such 
had been, long before their acquaintance, ihe ce 
lebrity of Petrarca, such the honours conferred 
on him wherever he resided or appeared, that he 
never thought of equality or rivalry. And such 
was Boccaccio’s reverentia] modesty, that, to the 
very close of his life, he called Petrarca his master. 
Immeasurable as was his own superiority, he no 
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more thought himself the equal of Petrarca, than 
Dante (in whom the auperiority was almost as 
g^eat) thought himself Virgil's. These, I believe, 
are the only instances on record, where poets 
have been very tenaciously erroneous in the esti- 
mate of their own inferiority. The same obser- 
vation can not be made so confidently on thi do- 
oiaions of contemporary critics. Indeed the ba- 
lance in which works of the 'highest merit are 
weighed, vibrates long before it is finally adjusted. 
Even the most judicious men have formed inju- 
dicious opinions on the living and the recently 
deceased. Bacon and Hooker could not estimate 
dhakspeare, nor could Taylor and Barrow give 
Milton his just award. Cowley and Diyden were 
preferred to both, by a great majority of the 
learned. Many, although they believe they dis- 
cover in a contemporary the qualities which ele- 
vate him above the rest, yet hesitate to acknow- 
ledge it; part, because they are fearful of censure 
for singularity; part, because they differ from him 
in politics or religion ; and part, because they de- 
light in hiding, like dogs and foxes, what they 
can at any time surreptitiously draw out for their 
sullen solitary repast. Such persons have little 
delight in the gloiy of our country, and would 
hear with disapprobation and moroseness it has 
produced four men so pre-eminently great, that no 
name, modem or ancient, excepting Homer, can 
stand very near the lowest : these are, Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Milton, and Newton. Beneath the least of 
these (if anyone can tell which is least) are Dante 
and Aristoteles; who are unquestionably the next.* 
Out of Greece and England, Dante is the only 
man of the first order ; such he is, with all his 
imperfections. Less ardent and energetic, but 
having no less at command the depths of thought 
and treasures of fancy, beyond hipi in variety, 
animation, and interest, beyond him in touches 
of nature and truth of ch^cter, is Boccaccio. 

* We can Hpeak only of those whose works are extant. 
DemoorituNand Anaxagoras were perhaps the greatest in 
tisoovery and invention. 


Yet he believed his genius waif immesHurabiy in- 
ferior to Alighieri’s ; and it would have surprised 
and pained him to find himself preferred to his 
friend Petrarca ; which indeed did not happen in 
his lifetime. So difficult is it to shake the tenure 
of long possession, or to believe that a living man 
is as valuable as an old statue, that for five hun- 
dred years together the \;ritic8 held Virgil far 
above his obsequious but high-souled scholar, who 
now has at least the honour of alone, if 

not first. Milton and Homer may be placed to- 
gether : on the continent Homer will be seen 
at the right hand ; in England, Milton. Supreme, 
above all, immeasurably supreme, stands Shak- 
speare. 1 do not think Dante is any more the 
equal of Homor than Hercules is the equal of 
Apollo. Though Hercules may display more 
muscles, yet Apollo is the powerfuller without 
any display of them at all. Both together are just 
equivalent to Milton, shorn of his Sonneta, and of 
Allegro and Penseroso; the most delightful 
of what (wanting a better name) we call lyrical 
poems. But in the contemplation of these pro- 
digies we must not lose the company^ lye entered 
with. Two contemporaries so powerful In interest- 
ing our best affections, as Giovanni and Francesco, 
never existed before or since. Petrarca was ho- 
noured and beloved by all conditions. He collated 
with the student and investigator, he planted with 
the husbandman, he was tlio counsellor of kings, 
the reprover of pontiffs, and the pacificator of 
nations. Boccaccio, who never had occasion to 
sigh for solitude, never sighed in it : there was 
his Btatioa, tho^e his studies, there his happiness. 
In the vivacity and versatility of imagination, in 
the narrative, in the descriptive, in the playful, in 
the pathetic, the world never saw his equal, until 
the sunrise of our Shakspeare. Ariosto and 
Spenser may stand at no great distance from him 
in the shadowy and unsubstantial ; but multiform 
Man was utterly unknown to them. The human 
heart, through all its foldings, vibrates to Boc- 
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PERICLES AND ASPASIA 


f. ABPASIA TO OLBONK. 

CirflONs! 1 write from Athens. I hasten to 
meet your reproaches, and to stifle them in my 
embrace. It was wrong to have left Miletus at all : 
it was wrong to have parted from you without en- 
trusting you with my secret. No, no, neither was 
wrong, i iiave withstood many tears, my sweet 
Cleone, but never your’s ; you could always do 
what you would with me ; and I should have been 
windbound by you on the Maeander, as surely and 
inexorably , aa the fleet at Aulis by Diana. 

Ionia is far more beautiful than Attica, Miletus 
than Athens ; for about Athens there is no ver- 
dure, no spacious and full and flowing river, few 
gardens, many olive-trees, so many indeed that we 
seem to be in an eternal cloud of dust. However, 
when the sea-breezes blow, this tfee itself looks 
beautiful ; it looks, in its pliable and undulating 
branches, irresolute as Ariadne when she was 
urged to fly, and pale gs Orithyia when she was 
borne away. 


IT. OLKONB TO ASPASIA. 

Como out, Aspasia, from among those olives. 
You would never have said a word about any such 
things, at such a time, unless you had met with 
an adventure. When you want to hide somewhat, 
you always run into the thickets of poetry. Pray 
leave Ariadne with Bacchus, she can not be safer; 
and Orithyia with Boreas, if you have any rever- 
ence for the mysteries of the gods. Now I have 
almost a mind to say, tell me nothing at all of 
what has happened to you since you left us. This 
would punish you ^ you deserve, for you know 
that you are dying to tell it. The venerable and 
good-natured old widow, Epimedea, will have 
trouble enough, I foresee, with her visitor from 
Asia. The Milesian kid will overleap her garden- 
wall, and \)rowse and butt eveijyrhere. 1 take it 
as a matter of certainty that you are with her, for 
I never heard you mention an^ other relative in 
Athens, and she was, I remember, the guest of 
your house. How she loved you, dear good woman ! 
She would have given your father Aziochus all 
hdr wealth for you. But when you were seven 


I years old you were worth seven times over what 
I you are now. I loved you then myself. Well, 1 
am resolved to relieve you of your secret. 

Prodigal acatterer of precious hopes, and of 
smiles that seem to rise from the interest you feel, 
and not from the interest you excite, what victim 
have you crowned with flowers, and selected to 
fall at your altar t 

III. ASPASIA TO CLEONB. 

Spirit of divination ! how dared you find me 
out 1 And how dared you accuse me of poetizing? 
You who poetize more extravagantly yourself. 
Mine, I do insist ’upon it, is no worse than we 
girls in general are apt to write : and no better,” 
you will reply, than we now and then are con- 
demned to listen to, or disposed to read.” 

Poetry is the weightless integument that our 
butterflies always shed in our path, ere they wing 
their way toward us. It is precisely of the same 
form, colour, Snd substance, for the whole genera- 
tion. Are all mine well ? and all yours ? 1 shall 
bo very angry to hear that mine are. If they do 
I not weep, and look wan, and sicken, why then I 
muBj, out of very spite. But may the Gods in 
their wisdom keep not only their hearts, but their 
persons too, just where they are ! I intend to be 
in love here at Athens.* It is true, I do assure you, 
when I have time, and idleness, and courage for it. 

Ay, ay, now your eyes are running over all the 
rest of the letter. Well, what have you found? 
where is the place ? 1 will keep you in suspense 
no longer. 

As soon as there was any light at all, we dis- 
covered, on the hill above the city, crowds of people 
and busy preparations. You are come to it. 

IV. ASPASIA TO CLEOBB. 

I was determined to close my letter when your 
curiosity was at the highest, that you might fluttei 
and fall from the clouds like Icarus. I wanted 
two things ; first, that you should bite your lip, 
an attitude in which you alone look pretty ; and 
secondly, that you should say half-angrily, " This 
now is exactly like Aspasia.” T will be remcm- 
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bered ; and 1 will make you lodk just as J would j 
have you. 

How fortunate I to have arrived at Athens at 
dawn on the twelfth of Blaphebolion. On this 
day begm the festivals of Bacchus, and the theatre 
is thrown open at sunrise. 

What a theatre what an elevation ! what a I 
prospect of city and port, of land and water, of | 
porticoes and temples, of min and heroes, of 
demi'gods and gods ! 

It was indeed my wish and intention, when I 
left Ionia, to be present at the first of the Biony- 
giacs ,* but how rarely are wishes and intentions 
so accomplished, even when winds and waters do 
not interfere ! 

I will now tell you all. !No time was to be lost : 
so 1 hastened on shore in the dress of an Athenian 
boy who came over with his mother from Lemnos. 
In the giddiness of youth he forgot to tell me that, 
not being yet eighteen years old, he could not be 
admitted ; and he left me on the steps. My heart 
sank within me ; so many young men stared and 
whispered ; yet never was stranger treated with 
more civility. Crowded as the theatre was (for 
the tragedy had begun) every one made room for 
me. When they were seated, and 1 too, I looked 
toward the stage; and behold there lay before 
me, but afar off, bound upon a rock, a more mty es- 
tic form, and bearing a countenance more heroic, 

1 should rather say more divine, than ever my 
imagination had conceived ! I know not how 
long it was before I discovered that as many eyes 
were directed toward me as toward the competitor 
of the gods. 1 was neither flattered by it nor 
abashed. Every wish, hope, sigh, sensation, was 
successively with the champion of the human 
race, with his antagonist Zeus, and his creator 
dilschyluB. How often, 0 Oleone, have we thrbbbed 
with his injuries 1 how often hath his vulture tom 
our breasts ! how often have we thrown our arms 
around each other’s neck, and half-renounced the 
religion of our fathers ! Even your image, in- 
separable at other times, came not across me 
then; Prometheus stood between us. He had 
resisted in silence and disdain the cruellest tor- 
tures that Almightiness Lould inflict ; and now 
arose the Nymphs of ocean, which heaved its vast 
waves before us ; and now they descended with 
open arms and sweet benign countenances, and 
spake with pity ; and the insurgent heart was 
mollified and quelled. 

1 sobbed ; I dropt. 

y. OLlOirB TO ASPASIA. 

Is this telling me alU you fiiitbless creature I 
There is much to be told when Aspasia fidnte in 
a theatre : and Aspasia in disguise ! 

My sweet and dear Aspasia! with all yonr 
beauty, of which you can not but be consoions, 
how is it possible you could have hoped to be un- 
detected] Certainly there never was any woman, 
er even any man, so little vain as you are. For- 
merly you were rather so about your poetry : but ! 


now you really write it well, you have overoomt 
this weakness ; nay, you doubt whether your best 
verses are tolerable. Y ou have told me this several 
timee : and you always say what you think, unless 
when anyone might be hurt or displeased. 1 am 
glad the observation comes across me, for I must 
warn you upon it. 

Take care then, Aspasia 1 do not leave off en* 
tireiy all dissimulation. It is as feminiiitwa virtue, 
and as necessary to a woman, as reli^n. If you 
are without it, you will have a mee the less, and 
(what you could worse spare) a sigh the more. 

VI. ASPASIA TO OLBONB. 

I was not quite well when I wrote to you. 
When I am not quite well I must always write to 
you ; I am better after it. 

Where did I leave off] 

Ah Oleone! Oleone! I have learnt your 
lesson ; I am dissembling ; it must not be with 
you. My tears are falling. I acted unworthily. 
And are these tears indeed for my fault against 
you 1 I can not tell ; if I could, I would candidly. 
Everything that has happened, evei^Iiing that 
shall happen hereafter, I will lay upon your knees. 
Counsel me ; direct me. Even were I as sensible 
as you are, I should not be able to discover my 
own faults. The clearest eyes do not see the 
cheeks below, nor the brow above them. 

To proceed then in my narrative. Everything 
appeared to me an illusion but the tragedy. What 
was divine seemed human, and what was human 
seemed divine. 

An apparition of resplendent and unearthly 
beauty threw aside, with his slender arms, the 
youths, philosophers, magistrates, and generals, 
that surrounded me, with a countenance as confi- 
dent, a motion as rapid, and a command as unre- 
sisted as a god. 

^'Stranger!” said he, I come from Periolas, 
to offer you my assistance.” 

1 looked in his face ; it was a child’s. 

We have attendants here who shall oondnet 
you from the crowd,” said he. 

"Venus and Cupid !” cried one. 

"We are dogs,” growled another. 

" Worse !” rejoined a third, "we are slaves.*’ 

" Happy man ! happy man ! if thou art theln,** 
whispered the next in his ear, and followed us 
close behind. 

I have since been informed that Pericles* who 
sate below us on the first s^t, was the only man 
who did not rise. No matter; why should he 1 
why did the rest] But it was very kind in hW 
to send his cousin ; 1 mesn it was veiy kind fbr 
so proud a man. 

Epimedea we^t over me when I entered liar 
house, and burnt incense before the Qods, and led 
me into my ohaiil^>er. 

" 1 have a great deal to say to you, my dear 
Aspasia ; but you must go to sleep : your bath 
shall be ready at noon : but be s^re you sleep till ^ 
then ” said she. 
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I did indeed sleep, and (will yon believe it!) 
instantly and soundly. Never was bath more re- 
freshing, never was reproof more gentle, than 
Dpimedea’t. 

1 found her at my pillow when I awoke, and 
the led me to the marble conch. 

" Dear child !” said ^e when I had stept in, 
"you do not know our customs. You should 
have come at once to my house ; you never should 
have worn meiifV clothes : indeed you should not 
have gone to the theatre at all ; but, being there, 
and moreover in men’s habiliments, you should 
have taken care not to have fainted, as they say 
you did. My husband Thessalus would never 
hear of fainting ; he used to tell me it was a bad 
example. But he fainted at last, poor man I and 
. . 1 minded his admonition. Why ! what a 
lovely child you are grown, my little Aspasia ! -Is 
the ^th too hot 1 Aspasia ! can it be 1 why, you 
are no child at all !” 

I really do believe that this idle discourse of 
Spimedea, which will tire you perhaps, was the 
only one that would not have wearied out my 
spirits. It«ifrither made me think nor answer. 
What a privilege ! what a blessing ! how seldom 
to be enjoyed in our conferences with the silly 1 
Ah ! do not let me wrong the kind Epimedea ! 
Those are not silly who have found the way to 
our hearts ; and far other names do they deserve 
who open to us theirs. 

VII. ASPASIA TO OLBONl. 

The boy about whom I wrote tb you in my 
letter of yesterday, is called Alcibiades.* He 
lisps and blushes at it. His cousin Pericles, you 
may have heard, enjoys ^the greatest power and 
reputation, both as an orator and a general, of 
any man in Athens. Early this morning the 
beautiful child came to visit me, and told me that 
when his cousin had finished his studies, which 
he usually had done about three hours after sun- 
lise, he would desire him to come also. 

I replied, By no means do it, my beautiful 
and brave protector ! Surely, on considering the 
matter, you will think you are taking too great a 
liberty with a person so distinguished." 

" I take no liberties with any other," said he. 

When 1 expressed in my countenance a little 
•m^rise at his impetuosity, he came forward and 
kiaiied my brow. Then said he, more submis- 
lively, '' Pardon my rudeness. 1 like very well 
to be told what to d<f by those who are fond of 
me; but never to be told what not to do; and 
the mo(re fond they are of me the lem I like it. 
Becauee when they tell me what to do, they give 
me an oppbrtunity of pleasing them ; but when 

e He had no right to be at the thisire ; but he might 
bave edten the liberty, for there was nobody in Athens 
whom be feared, even in hia ohildhood. Tbnoydldea ealla 
biftt a yewtl in the twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
li^ waa, on the mother's side, grandson of Megaoles, whose 
friUMl-^ughtar Isodoee married Cimon : her father Buryp- 
laleintni was ooasin<german to Pericles. 


th^ tell me what not to do, it is a sign that 1 
have displeased, or am likely to displease them. 
Beside . . I believe there are some other reasons, 
but they have quite escaped me. 

It is time I should return," said he, or 1 
shall forget all about the hour of his studies (1 
mean Pericles) and mine too." 

1 would not let him go however, but inquired 
who were his teachers, and repeated to him many 
things from Sappho and Alcseus and Pindar and 
Simonides. He was amazed, and told me he 
preferred them to Pate and Necessity, Pytho and 
Pythonissa. 

I would now have kissed him in my turn, but 
he drew back, thinking (no doubt) that I was 
treating him like a child ; that a kiss is never 
given but as the price of pardon ; and that I had 
pardoned him before for his captiousness. 

VIII. OLBONB TO ASPASIA. 

Aspasia 1 I foresee that henceforward you will 
admire the tragedy of Prometheus more than 
ever. But do not tell anyone, excepting so fond 
a friend as Cleone, that you prefer the author to 
Homer. I agree with you that the conception 
of such a drama is in itself a stupendous effort 
of genius ; that the execution is equal to the con- 
ception ; that the character of Prometheus is more 
heroic than any in heroic poetry ; and that no 
production of the same extent is so magnificent 
and so exalted. But the Iliad is not a region ; it 
’ is a continent ; and you might as well compare 
this prodigy to it as the cataract of the Nile to 
; the Ocean. In the one we are overpowered by 
the compression and burst of the element : in 
; the other we are carried over an immensity of 
, space, bounding the earth, not bounded by her, 

I and having nothing above but the heavens. 

Let us enjoy, whenever we have an opportu- 
nity, the delight of admiration, and perform the 
duties of reverence. May others hate what is 
admirable ! We will hate likewise, 0 my Aspasia ! 
when we can do no better. I am unable to fore- 
tell the time when thi^ shall happen : it lies, f 
think, beyond the calculations of Meton. 

I am happy to understand that the Athenians 
have such a philosopher among them. Hitherto 
we have been inclined to suppose that philosophy, 
at Athens, is partly an intricate tissue of subtile 
questions and illusory theories, knotted with syl- 
logisms, and partly an indigested mass of unex- 
amined aBBertiom and conflicting dogmas. The 
Ionian! are more silent, contemplative, and re- 
cluse. Knowing that Nature will not deliver her 
oracles in the crowd nor by sound of trumpet, 
they open their breasts to her in solitude with the 
simplicity of children, and look earnestly in her 
free for a reply. Meton and Democritus and 
Anaxagoras may perhaps lay their hands upon 
the leapings of your tettinxes, and moderate their 
chirping, but I apprehend that the genius of the 
people wili always repose upon the wind-skins of 
the sophists. Comedy might be their corrector r 
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but Comedy seems to think she hae two offices 
to perfonn i from one side of the stage to ^plode 
abmrdity, and from the other to introduce in- 
decency. She might, under wise regulations (and 
these she should impose upon herself) render 
more service to a state than Philosophy could, in 
whatsoever other character. And I wonAr that 
Aristophanes, strong in the> poetical faculty, and 
unrivalled in critical acuteness, should not per- 
ceive that a dominion is within his reach 
which is within the reach of no mortal beside ; 
a dominion whereby he may reform the man- 
ners, dictate the pursuits, and regulate the 
affections of his countrymen. Perhaps he never 
could have done it so effectually, had he been 
better and begun otherwise ; but having, however 
unworthy might have been the means and 
methods, seized upon their humours, they now 
are as pliable to him as waxen images to Thessa- 
lian witches. He keeps them before the fire he has 
kindled, and he has only to sing the right song. 

Beware, my dear Aspasia, never to offend him : 
for he holds more terrors at his command than 
.ffiachylus. The tragic poet rolls the thunder that 
frightens, the comic wields the lightning that 
kills. Aristophanes has the power of tossing you 
among the populace of a thousand cities for a 
thousand years. 

A great poet is more powerful than Sesostris, 
and a wicked one more formidable than Phalaris. 


IX. ASPASIA TO OLXOKB. 

Kpimedea has been with me in my cham- 
ber. She asked me whether the women of 
Ionia had left off wearing ear-rings. I answered 
that I believe they always had worn theip, and 
that they were introduced by thg Persians, who 
received them from nations more remote. 

“ And do you think yourself too young ” said 
she for such an ornament ? ” producing at the 
same instant a massy pair, mlaid with the largest 
emeralds. “ Alas! alas !” said she, " your mother 
neglected you strangely. There is no hole in the 
^&r, right or left ! We can mend that, however ; 
I know a woman who wifi bring us the prettiest 
little pan of charcoal, with the prettiest little 
steel rod in it ; and, before you can cry out, one 
car lets light through. These are yours,” said 
she, "'and so shall everything be when I am 
gone . . house, garden, quails, leveret.” 

" Generous Epimedea ! ” said I, do not say 
things that pain me. I will accept a pari of the 
present ; I will wear these beautiful emeralds on 
one arm. Thinking of nailing them in my ears, 
you resolve to make me steady ; but I am unwil- 
ling they should become dependencies of Attica.” 

** All our young women wear them ; the God- 
tesses too.” 

** The Goddesses are in the right,” said I ; 

their ears are marble; but I do not believe any 
one of them would tell us that women were made 
to be the settings of pearls and emeralds.” 

1 had taken one. and was about to kiss her. 


when she said, Do not leavl me an odd ear<^riii|g' 

put the other in the hair.” 

" Epimedea,” said I, “ I have made a vow 
never to wear on the head anything but one aingle 
flower, a single wheatrear, green or yellow, luaid 
ivy or vine-leaves : the number of these are not 
mentioned in the vow.” 

^^Rash child 1” said ^Epimedea, shaking her 
head : " I never made but two vows ; one was 
when I took a husband." ^ 

" And the other? Epimedea !” 

"No matter,” said she; "it might be, for 
what I know, never to do the like again.” 


X. ASPASIA TO CLBONE. 

Pericles has visited me. After many grave and 
I gentle inquiries, often suspended, all relating to 
my health ; and after praises of Miletus, and pity 
for my friends left behind, he told me that, when 
he was quite assured of my recovery ftom the 
j fatigues of the voyage, he hoped I would allow 
him to collect from me, at my leisure hours, the 
information he wanted on the literaiqre of Ionia. 

; 'Simple-hearted man I in praising the authors of 
our country, he showed me that he knew them 
perfectly, from first to last. And now indeed his 
energy was displayed ; I thought he had none at 
all. With how sonorous and modulated a voice 
did he repeat the more poetical passages of onr 
elder historians ! and how his whole soul did lean 
upon Herodotus ! Happily for me, he observed 
not my enthusiasm. And now he brought me 
into the prerence of Homer. "We claim him,” 
said he ; " but he is yours. Observe with what 
partiality he always dwells on Asia ! How infi- 
nitely more civilised a^e Glauens and Sarpedon 
than any of the Grecians he was called upon to 
celebrate ! Priam, Paris, Hector, what polished 
men ! Civilisation has never made a step in ad- 
vance, and never will, on those countries; she 
had gone so far in the days of Homer. He keeps 
Helen pretty rigorously out of sight, but he opens 
his heart to the virtues of Andromache. What 
a barbarian is the son of a goddess ! Pallas must 
seize him'by the hair to avert the murder of his 
leader ; but at the eloquence of the Phrygian king 
the storm of the intractable homicide bursts in 
tears.” 

" And JSschyluB,” said 1, but could not con- 
tinue : blushes rose into my cheek, and pained 
me at the recollection of my weakness. 

" He has left us,” said Pericles, who pretended 
not to have perceived it ; I am grieved that my 
prayers were inadequate to detain him. But what 
prayers or what expostulations can influence the 
lofty mind, labouring and heaving under ixyuatice 
and indignity ? ./Eschylus knew he merit^ by 
his genius and hjp services, the gratitude and ad- 
miration of the Athenians. He saw others pre- 
ferred before him, and hoisted sail. At the m- 
mour of his departure such was the consternation 
as if the shield of Pallas in the Parthenon had dropi 
from her breast upon the pavement. That glory 
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shines now upon the crown of Hiero which has 
sunk for Athens.*' 

“ Tou have still great treasures left,** said I ; 
for he was moved. 

"True,” replied he, "but will not everyone 
remark whodiears the observation, that we know 
not how to keep then^ and have never weighed 
them ? ** 

I sate silent ; he resumed his serenity. 

* We oughi'llb change places,” said be, "at the 
feet of the poets. • iEschylus, I see, is yours ; 
Homer is mine. Aspasia should be a Pallas to 
Achilles ; and Pericles a subordinate power, com- 
forting and consoling the afflicted demi-god. Im- 
petuosity, impatience, resentment, revenge itself, 
are pardonable sins in the very softest of your 
sex : on brave endurance rises <mr admiration.” 

" I love those better who endure with con- 
stancy,” said I. 

"Happy!” replied he, "thrice happy! 0 
Aspasia, the constancy thus tried and thus re- 
warded!” 

He spoke with tenderness ; he rose with ma- 
jesty ; bowed to Epimedea : touched gently, 
scarcely at all, the hand 1 presented to him, bent 
over it, and departed. 

XI. ASPASIA TO CLKONB. 

I told you 1 would love, 0 Oleoue ! but 1 am so 
near it that 1 dare not. 

Tell me what I am to do ; 1 can do anything 
but write and think. 

Pericles has not returned. • 

1 am nothing here in Athens. 

Five days are over ; six almost. 

0 what long days are these of Elaphebolion ! 

XU. GL£ONB TO ASPASIA. 

Take heed, Aspasia ! All orators are deceivers ; 
and Pericles is the greatest of orators. 

1 will write nothing more, lest you should at- 
tend in preference to any other part of my letter. 

Yes; 1 must repeat my admonition: 1 must 
speak out plainly; I must try other words . . 
stronger . . more frightful. Love of supremacy, 
miscalled political glory, finds most, and leaves 
all, dishonest. 

The Gods and Goddesses watch over and pre- 
serve you, and send you safe home again J 

XIII. ASP^IA TO OLEOME. 

Fear not for pae, Cleone 1 Pericles has attained 
the Summit of glory ; and the wisdom and virtue 
that acquired it for him are my sureties. 

A great man knows the value of greatness: he 
dares not hazard it, he will net squander it. 
Imagine you that the confidence and affection of 
a people, so acute, so vigilant, so jealous, as the 
Athenians, would have rested firmly and con- 
stantly on one inconstant and infirm. 

ilf he loves me the merit is not mme ; the fault 
will be if he ceases. 


XIV. OLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

I must and will fear for yqu, and the more be- 
cause 1 perceive you are attracted as the bees are, 

I by an empty sound, the fame of your admirer. 
You love Pericles for that very quality which 
ought to have set you on your guard against him. 
In contentions for power, the philosophy and the 
poetry of life are dropt and trodden down. Do- 
mestic affections can no more bloom and flourish 
jin the hardened race- course of politics, than 
I flowers can find nourishment in the pavement ot 
the streets. In the politician the whole creature 
is factitious; if ever he speaks as before, he speaks 
either from memory or invention. 

But such is your beauty, such your genius, it 
may alter the nature of things. Endowed with 
the power of Circe, you will exert it oppositely, 
and restore to the most selfish and most voracious 
of animals the uprightness and dignity of man. 


XV, I>EaiCLKa TO ASPASIA. 

It is not wisdom in itself, 0 Aspasia ! it is the 
manner of imparting it that affects the soul, und 
alone deserves the name of eloquonce. 1 have 
never been moved by any but yours. 

is it the beauty that shines over it, is it the 
voice that ripens it, giving it those lovely colours, 
that delicious freshness; is it the modesty and 
difiidence with which you present it to us, look- 
ing for nothing but support ! Bufiicient were 
anyone of them singly ; but all united have 
come forward to subduo me, and have deprived 
me of my courage, my self-possession, and my 
repose. 

I dare not hope to be beloved, Aspasia I I did 
hope it once ia my life, and have been disap- 
pointed. Where I sought for happiness none is 
ofiered to me : I have neither the sunshine nor the 
shade. 

So unfortunate in earlier days, ought 1, ten 
years later, to believe that she, to whom the earth, 
with whatever is beautiful and graceful in it, bows 
prostrate, will listen to jue as her lover 'I 1 dare 
not ; too much have I dared already. But if, 0 
Aspasia ! I should sometimes socm heavy and 
dull in conversation, when happier men surround 
you, pardon my infirmity. 

I have only one wish ; I may not utter it : I have 
only one fear ; this at least is not irrational, and 
I will own it ; the fear that Aspasia could never 
be sufficiently happy with me. 


XYI. ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

Do you doubt, 0 Pericles, that I shall be suffi- 
ciently happy with you f This doubt of yours 
assures me that 1 shall be. 

I throw aside my pen to crown the Gods. And 
1 worship thee first, 0 Pallas ! who protectest the 
life, cuiighteuest the mind, establisheat the power.. 
vnd exaltest the glory, of Pericles. 
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ZVn. CUBOKE TO A8PAS1A. 

I tremble both for you and your lover. The | 
people of Athens ma^ applaud at first the homage | 
paid to beauty and geniua; nevertheless there 
axe many whose joy spring from malignity, 
and who will exult at what they think (l%now 
not whether quite unjustly) a weakness in Perides. 

I shall always be restless about you. Let me 
confess to you, I do not like your sheer demo- 
cracies. What are they good fori Why yes, they 
have Indeed their use ; the filth and ferment of 
the compost are necessary for raising rare plants. 

O how I wish we were again together in that 
island on our river which we called the FoHunaJUtl 
It was almost an island when your father cut 
across the isthmus of about ten paces, to preserve 
the swanmest. i 

Xeniadcs has left Miletus. We know not whi- 
ther he is gone, but we presume to his mines in 
Lemnos. It was always with difficulty he could 
he persuaded to look after his affairs. He is too 
rich, too young, too thoughtless. But since you 
left Miletus, we have nothing here to detain him. 

I wish 1 could trifle with you about your Pericles. 
Any wager, he is the only lover who never wrote 
verses upon you. 

fn a politician a verse is an ostracism. 

XVIII. ASPASIA TO GLSOirig. 

My Pericles (mine, mine he is) has written 
verses upon me ; not many, nor worth his prose, 
even the shortest sentence of it. But you will 
read them with pleasure for their praises of 
Miletus. 

No longer ago than yesterday an ugly young 
philosopher declared his passion for me, aS you 
shall see. I did not write anything back to 
Pericles: I did to the other. I vdll not rui 
risk of having half my letter left unread by 
in your hurry to com® into the poetry. 

Here it all is : 

PRHTCLKfl TO AHPAftlA. 

Flower of loniti’H fertile plain8» 

Where Pleasure league.! with Virtue reigns 
Where the Pierian Maids of old, 

Yea, long ere Ilion’s tale was told. 

Too pure, too sacred for our sight, 
with the silent night 
To young M*ander 

T>olay*d his course ft Melcsander I 
If there be city on the . 

Proud in the children of her‘ir^^' 

Wealth, science, beauty, story, ^S* 

'J'hese to Miletus all belong. 

To fix the diadem on his brow 
For ever, one was wanting . . thou. 


Bjr th® Canearfsa bird and fioltacf Jofia. 

Stolen that fir® have I, 

And am anohain'd to die 
By every Jealous Power that Srowna 

I call not upon thee again 

To bear my vows and calm my paln» 

Who idtteet high enthron'd 
Where Venus rolls her gladsome atar, 

Propitious Love 1 thou disown'd 
By sire and mother, whosoe'er they ars^ 

Unblest in form and name, Dcroa^ ! 

Why dost thou follow that bright fiemonf why 
His purest altar art thou always nigh ? 

I was sorry that Socrates should suffer so much 
for me. 

Pardon the fib, Cleone ! let it pass: I was sony 
just as we all are upon such occasions, and wrote 
him this consolation : 

^ O thou w'lio sittest with the wise. 

And searchest higher lore, 

And openest regions to their eyes 
Unvisited before ! 

I’d run to loose thee if 1 could, 

Nor let the vulture taste thy blood. 

But, pity! pity ! Attic bee ! 

’Tis happiness forbidden m& .i , 

Despair is not for good or wise^ 

And should not bo for love ; 

We all must bear our destinies 
And bend to those above. 

Birds flying o’er the stormy seas 
Alight upon their proper trees. 

Yet wisest men not always know 
Where they should stop or whither go. 


^IX. ABPASIA TO OLBOHS. 

1 am quite ashamed of Alcibiades, quite angry 
with him. What do you imagine he has been 
doing! He listened tev my conversation with 
Pericles, on the delaration of love from the Phi- 
losopher Bound, and afterward to the verses I re- 
peated in answer to his, which pleased my Pericles 
^ extremely, not perhaps for themselves, but be- 
cause 1 had followed his advice in writing them, 
and had returned to him with the copy so speedily. 

Alcibiades said he did not like them at all, and 
could write better himself. We smiled at this ; 
and his cousin said, Do then, my boy !’* 

Would you believe it! he not only wrote, but I 
fear (for he declares he did) actually sent these : 

O Hatyr-Bon of Sophronlsous ! 

Would Alcon cut me a hibiscus, 

I’d wield it as the goatherds do, 

And swing thee a sound stroke or two. 

Bewilder, if thou cans(, us boys, 

Us, or the sophists, with thy toys— 

Thy kalokagathom . . beware!' 

Keep to the good, and leave the fair. 


I could not be cruel to such a suitor, 
asked ine for pity. Love makes one hal^^ every 
man foolish, and the other half cunning. P®ricles 
touched me on the side of Miletus, and 
came up to me straightforward from PronSii^lQlE^' 
80 r;aATas to aspasta. 

He who stole fire from 

Long heav'd Iris bold and patient hreaet i ’twas riven 


Could he really be the composer ! what think 
you ! or did he ^get any of his wicked friends to 
help him ! The^verses are very bold, very scan- 
dalous, very shocking. I am vext and Sony ; 
but what can be done! We must seem to know 
I nothing about the matter. 

The audacious little creature . . not very little, 

I he is within four fingers of my height . . is half 
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AM with TSLt, lie flmes up ut the znentlon 
et: Soetutes : een he be jealoue 

Perielee tells me that the philosophers here are 
at suBcsiptible of malice ae of love. It may be so« 
fat the plants which are sweet in some places are 
acrid in others. 

He said to me, smiling, ** I shall be represented 
in their schools as a sophist, because Aspasia and 
Alcibiades were unruly. 0 that boy ! who knows 
but his mis^hievoas verses will be a reason suffi- 
cient, in another year, why I am unable to com- 
mand an army or liaiungue an assembly of the 
people f 

XX. XBNIADBS TC ASPASIA. 

Aspasia! Aspasia! have yon forgotten mel 
have you forgotten us ? Our childhood was one, 
our earliest youth was undivided. Why should 
you not see me ? Did you fear that you would 
have to reproach me for any fault I have com- 
mitted % This would have pained you formerly j 
ah, how lately I 

Your absence . . not absence , . flight . . has 
broken mf fiealth, and left me fever and frenisy. 
Bumedes is certain I can only recover my health 
by composure. Foolish man ! as if composure 
were more easy to recover than health. Was 
there ever such a madman as to say, “You will 
never have the use of your limbs again unless you 
walk and run!” 

I am weaiy of advice, of remonstrance, of pity, 
of eveiything ; above all, of life. 

Was it anger (how dared I be an^ry with youl) 
that withheld me from imploring the sight of 
you? Was it pride? Alas! what pride is left 
me ? lam preferred no longer ; I am rejected, 
scorned, loathed. Was *lt always so ? Well may 
I ask the question ; for everything seems uncer- 
tain to me but my misery. At times I know not 
whether I am mad or dreaming. No, no, As- 
pasia! the past was a dream, the present is a 
reality. The mad and the dreaming do not shed 
tears as I do. And yet in these bitter tears are 
my happiest moments; and some angry demon 
knows it, and presses my temples that there shall 
fall but few. 

You refused to admit me. I asked too little, 
and deserved the refusal. Come to me. This you 
will not refuse, unless you are bowed to slavery. 
(3k), tell your despot this, with my curses and de- 
fiance. 

I am calmer, but^insist. Spare yourself, As- 
pasia, one tear, and not by an effort, but by a duty. 

XXI. aspasia to olbome. 

• I 

Of all men living, what man do you imagine has 
come to Athens? Insensate! now you know. 
What other, so beloved, would fiver have left Mi- 
letus ! 1 wish I could be convinced that your 

coldness or indifference had urged him to this 
<»travagancc. I can only promise you we will 
ij^ot detain him. Athens is not a refuge for the 


I perfidious or the Eighty. But if he is unfortn 
{ nate ; what shall we do with him ? Do ! I will 
tell him to return. Expect him hourly. 

XXIJ. ASPASIA TO XENIADBS. 

1 ayi pained to my innermost heart that you 
arc Ul 

Pericles is not the person you imagine him- 
Behold his billet ! And can not you think of me 
with equal generosity ? 

True, we saw much of each other in our child- 
hood, and many childish things we did together. 
This is the reason why 1 went out of your way as 
much as I could afterward. There is another too. 

I hoped you would love more the friend that J 
love most. How much happier would she make 
you than the flighty Aspasia ! We resemble each 
other too much, Xeuiades ! we should never have 
been happy, so ill-mated. Nature hates these 
alliances : they are like those of brother and sis- 
ter. I never loved anyone but Pericles: none 
else attracts the admiration of the world. I stand, 

0 Xeniades ! not only above slavery, but above 
splendour, in that serene light which Homer dc 
scribes as encompassing the Happy on Olympus. 

1 will come to visit you within the hour ; be 
calm, be contented ! love me, but not too much. 
Xeniades ! 

# 

XXII I. ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

Xeniades, whom I loved a little in my child- 
hood, and (do not look serious now, my dearest 
Pericles !) a very little afterward, is sadly ill. 
He was always, I know not how, extravagant in 
his wishes, although not so extravagant as many 
others ; and what do you imagine he wishes now? 
He Irishes . . but he is very ill, so ill he can not 
rise from his 4)cd, . . that 1 would go ana viBit 
him, I wonder whether it would be quite consi- 
derate : 1 am half inclined to go, if you approve 
of it. 

Poor youth ! he grieves me bitterly. 

1 shall not weep before him ; 1 have wept so 
much here. Indeed, indeed, I wept, niy Pericles, 
only because I had wriUen too unkindly. 

XXIV. PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

Do what your heart tells you : yes, Aspasia, do 
aU it tells you. Remember how august it is : it 
contains the temple, not only of Love, but of 
Conscience ; and a whisper is heard from the ex- 
tremity of the one to the extremity of the other. 

Bend in pensiveness, even in sorrow, on the 
flowery bank of youth, whereundcr runs the 
Btr^m that passes irreversibly! let the garland 
drop into it, let the hand be refreshed by it; but 
may the beautiful feet of Aspasia stand firm ! 

XXV. XENIADES TO ASPASIA. 

You promised you would return. I thought 
you only broke hearts, not promises. 
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It ift now broad daylight : I »iee it clearly, al- 
though the blinds are closed. A long sharp ray 
cuts off one comer of the room, and we shall hear 
the crash presently. 

Come ; but without that pale silent girl : I hate 
her. Place her on the other side of you, not on 
mine. * * 

And this plane-tree gives no shade whatever. 
We will sit in some other place. 

No, no ; I will not have you call her to us. Let 
her play where she is . . the notes are low . . 
she plays sweetly. 

XXVI. ASPASIA TO PKRICLKB. 


Weep, and perform the offices of friendship. 
The season of life, leading you by the hand, wid 
not permit you to linger at the tomb of the d<^ 
parted ; and Xeniades, when your first tear fell 
upon it, entered into the number of the blessed* 


XXIX. ASPASIA ifb CLSOKB. 

What shall 1 say to you, tei^^er. and sweet 
Cleone ! The wanderer is in the haven of happi- 
ness ; the restless has found ros*l. 

Weep not ; I have shed all your tears . , not 
all . . they burst from me again. 


See what incoherency ! He did not write it ; 
not one word. The slave who brought it, told I 
me that he was desired by the guest to write his i 
orders, whenever he found his mind composed ! 
enough to give any. 

About four hours after my departure, he called 
him mildly, and said, “ I am quite recovered.” 

He gave no or lera however, and spake nothing 
more for some time. At last he raised himself 
up, and rested on his elbow, and began (said the 
slave) like one inspired. The slave added, that 
finding ho was indeed quite well again, both in 
body and mind, and capable of making as fine 
oetry as any man in Athens, he had written 
own every word with the greatest punctuality ; 
and that, looking at him for more, he found he 
had fallen into as sound a slumber as a reaper’s. 

Upon this I ran off with the verses,” sa’d he. 

XXV [1. OLEOKB TO ASPASIA. 

Comfort him. But you must love him, if you 
do. Well ! comfort him. Forgive my inconsi- 
deratouess. You will not love him now. You 


XXX. OLUONK TO ASPASIA. 

Oh ! he was too beautiful to live ! Is there any 
thing that shoots through the world so swiftly as a 
sunbeam 1 Epialtes has told me everything. He 
sailed back without waiting at the islands; by 
your orders, he says. 

What hopes could I, with any prudence, enter- 
tain 1 The chaplet you threw away would have 
cooled and adorned my temples ; hut how could 
he ever love another wlio had once loved you 1 1 
am casting my broken thoughts before my As- 
pasia: the little shells upon the shore, that the 
storm has scattered there, and that heedless feet 
have trampled on. 

1 have prayed to V eiius ; but 1 never prayed 
her to turn toward me the fondness that was 
yours. I fancied, 1 even hoped, you might accept 
it ; and my prayer was, “ Grant I may never love 1 
Afar from me, 0 Goddess! be the malignant 
warmth that dries up the dews of friendship.” 


would not receive him when your bosom was with- 
out an occupant. And yet you saw him daily. 
Others, all others, pine away before him. I wish 
1 could solace my soul with poetiy, as you have 
the power of doing. In all the volumes 1 lum 
over, I find none exactly suitable to my condition : 
part expresses my feelingv, part flies off from 
them to something more light and vague. I do 
not believe the best writers of love -poetry ever 
loved. How could they write if they did 1 where 
could they collect the thoughts, the words, the 
courage 1 Alas ! alas ! men can find all these, 
Aspasia, and leave us after they have found them. 
But in Xeniades there is no fault whatever : he 
never loved me: he never said he did : he fled only 
from my immodesty in loving him. Dissembler 
as I waa, he detected it. Do pity him, and help 
him : but pity me too, who am beyond your help. 

XXYIII. PBRIOLES TO ASPASIA. 

Tears, 0 Aspasia, do not dwell long upon the 
obeeks of youth. Rain drops easily from the bud, 
rests on the bosom of the maturer flower, and 
breaks down that one only which hath lived its day. 


XXXI. ASPASIA TO OLEOSK. 

Pericles has insisted on it that I should change 
tho air, and has recommended to me an excursion 
to the borders of the state. 

** If you pass them a little way,” said he, "you 
will come to Tanagra, and that will inflame you 
with ambition.” 

The honour in which I hold the name of Go- 
rinna induced me to undertake a journey to her 
native place. Never have I found a people so hos- 
pitable as tho inhabitants. Living at a distance 
from the sea, they are not traders, nor adventurers, 
nor speculators, nor usurers, but cultivate a range 
of pleasant hills, covered wiin vines. Hermes is 
the principal God they worship ; yeti doubt whe- 
ther a single prayer was ever offered up to him by 
a Tanagrian for success in thievery. 

The beauty <5f Corinna is no less celebmted than 
her poetry. I remarked that the women speak of 
it with great exuLation, while the men applaud 
her genius ; and I asked my venerable host Age- 
silaus how he could account for it. 

"I can account for nothing that you ladies do” 
said he " although I have lived amongyou seventy- 
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years : I only ktiow that it was exactly the 

ntrary while she was living. We youths were 
rebuked by you when we talked about her beauty ; 
and the rebuke was only softened by the candid 
confession, that she was clever .. in her way.'* 

" Come back with me to Athens, 0 Agesilaus!” 
«dd I, ^'and we will send Aristophanes to Tanagra.” 

ASPASIA TO OLEONB. 

I have been reading all the poetry of Corinna 
that I could collect. Certainly it is better than 
Hesiod’s, or even than Myrtis’s, who taught her 
and Pindar, not the rudiments of the art, for this 
is the only art in which the rudiments are incom- 
municable, but what was good, what was bad, in 
her verses ; why it was so, and how she might cor- 
rect the worse and improve the better. 

Hesiod, who is also a Boeotian, is admirable for 
the purity of his life and soundness of his pre- 
cepts, but there is hardly a trace of poetry in his 
ploughed field. 

I find in all his writings but one verse worth 
transcribingj And that only for the melody : 

“ In a 8<>ft meadow and on vernal flowers," 

I do not wonder he was opposed to Homer. 
What an advantage to the enemies of greatness 
(that is, to mankind) to be able to match one so 
low against one so lofty! 

The Greek army before Troy would have been | 
curious to listen to a dispute between Agamem- 
non and Achilles, but would have been transported ■ 
with ecstasy to have been present at tine between 
the king of men and Thersites. 

There are few who possess all the poetry of any 
voluminous author. I d'jubt whether there are 
ten families in Athens in which all the plays of 
JEschylus are preserved. Many keep what pleases 
them most: few consider that every page of a 
really great poet has something in it which dis- 
tinguishes him from an inferior order; something 
which, if insubstantial as the aliment, serves at 
least as a solvent to the aliment, of strong and 
active minds. 

I asked my Pericles what he thought of Hesiod, j 

' I think myself more sagacious,” said he. 

** Hesiod found out that half was more than all ; 

I have found out that one is.” 


XXXIIl. ASPASIA TO OLKONB. 

A slave brought to ifie, this morning, an enor- 
mous load of papers, as many as he could cany 
under both arms. They are treatises by the most 
celebrated philosophers. Some hours afterward, 
when the sufi was declining, Pericles came in, and 
asked me if I had examined or Ictiked over any 
portion of them. I told him I h.*^ opened those 
only which bore the superscription of famous 
names, but that, unless he would assist me, I was 
hopeless of reconciling one part with another in 
the [Same writers. 

The first thing requisite,” said I, ** is, that as 


many as are now at Athens should meet together, 
and agree upon a nomenclature of terms. From de- 
finitions we may go on to propositions; but we can 
not make a step unless the foot rests somewhere.” 

He smiled at me. Ah my Aspasia !” said he, 
'' Philosophy does not bring her sons together ; 
she poi^tions them ofi^ early, gives them a scanty 
stock of worm-eaten furniture, a chair or two on 
which it is dangerous to sit down, and at least as 
many arms as utensils ; then leaves them ; they 
seldom meet afterward.” 

“ But could not they be brought together by 
some friend of the mother 1” said I, laughing. 

[ Aspasia !” answered he, “you have lived but 
few years in the world, and with only one philo- 
sopher . . yourself.” 

“I will not be contented with a compliment,” 
said I, “ and least of all from you. Explain to me 
the opinions of those about you.” 

He traced before me the divergencies of every 
sect, from our countryman Thales to those now 
living. Epimedca sat with her eyes wide open, 
listening attentively. When he went away, I asked 
her what she thought of his discourse. She half 
closed her eyes, not from weariness, but (as many 
do) on bringing out of obscurity into light a 
notable discovery ; and, laying her forefinger on 
my arm, “You have turned his head,” said she. 
“ He will do no longer ; he used to be plain and 
coherent; and now . . did ever mortal talk so 
widely! I could not understand one word in 
twenty, and what I could understand was .sheer 
nonsense.” 

“ Sweet Epimedea ! ” said I, “ thi.s is what ! 
should fancy to bo no such easy matter.” 

Ah ! you are growing like him already,” said 
she ; “J should not be surprised to find, some 
morning, a cupoja at the top of this pretty head.” 

Pericles, I think I never told you, has a little 
elevation on the crown of his; I should rather say 
his head has a crown, others have none. 


XXXIV. CLEONE Tu AS1*ASIA. 

Do, my dear Aspasia, (;^)ntinne to write to me 
about the poets ; and if you think there is any- 
thing of Myrtis or Corinna, whiidi is wanting to us 
at Miletus, copy it out. I do nor al ways approve of 
the Trilogies. ^Nothing can be more tiresome, 
hardly anything more wicked, than a few of them. 
It may be well occasionally to give something of 
the historical form to the dramatic, as it i.s occa- 
sionally to give something of the dramatic to the 
historical ; but never to turn into ridicule and 
buffoonery the virtuous, the unfortunate, or the 
brave. Whatever the Athenians may boast of 
their exquisite judgment, their delicate percep- 
tions, this is a perversion of intellect in its highest 
place, unworthy of a Thracian. There are many 
bad tragedies both of iEschylus and Sophocles, but 
none without beauties, few without excellences ; 
1 tremble then at your doubt. In another cen- 
tury it may be impossible to find a collection of 
the whole, unless some learned and rich man, like 
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Pericles, or some protecting king, like Hiero, 
should preserve them in his library. 

XXXV. A8PASIA TO CLEONB. 

Prudently have you considered how to preserve 
all valuable authors. The cedar doors of k royal 
library fly open to receive them : ay, there they 
will be safe . . and untouched. 

Hiero is however no barbarian : he deserves a 
higher station than a throne ; and he is raised to 
it. The protected have placed the protector where 
neither the malice of men nor the power of Gods 
can reach him . . beyond Time . . above Fate. 

XXXVl. OLEOKIfi TO ASP AST A. 

From the shortness of your last, I am quite 
certain that you are busy for me in looking out 
pieces of verse. If you cannot find any of Myrtis 
or Corinna, you may do what is better ; you may 
compose a panegyric on all of our sex who have 
excelled in poetry. This will earn for you the 
same good office, when the world shall produce 
another Aspasia. 

Having been in Boeotia, you must also know a 
great deal more of Pindar than we do. Write 
about any of them; they all interest me; and my 
mind has need of exercise. It is still too fond of 
throwing itself down on one place. 

XXXVII. ASPABIA TO OLBOKE. 

And SO, Cleone, you wish me to write a eulogy 
on Myrtis and Corinna, and all the other poetesses 
that over lived ; and this is for the honour of our 
sex ! Ah Cleone ! no studied eulogy does, honour 
to anyone. It is always considered, and always 
ought to be, as a piece of pleading, in which the 
pleader says everything the most in favor of his 
client, in the most graceful and impressive manner 
he can. There is a city of Greece, I hear, in 
which reciprocal flattery is so necessar 3 -, that, 
whenever a member of the assembly dies, his 
successor is bound to praise him before he takes 
the seat. ” 

I do not speak this from my own knowledge ; 
indeed I could hardly believe in such frivolity, 
until I asked Pericles if it were true ; or rather, 
if there were any foundation at all for the report. 

" Perfectly true,” said he, “but the citizens of 
this city are now become our allies ; therefore do 
not curl your lip, or I must uncurl it, being an 
archon.” 

Myrtis and Corinna havo no need of me. To 
read and recommend their works, to point out 
their beauties and defects, is praise enough. 

“How!” methinks you exclaim. “To point 
out defects I is that praising T' 

Yes, Cleone ; if with equal good faith and ac- 
curacy you point out their beauties too. It is 
only thus a fair estimate can be made ; and it is 
only by such fair estimate that a writer can he 
exalted to his proper station. If you toss up the 


scale too high, it tlescends a^in rapidly below lie 
equipoise ; what it contains drops out, and people 
catch at it, scatter it, and lose it. 

We not only are inclined to indulge in rattier 
more than a temperate heat (of what we would 
persuade ourselves is wholesome severity) toward 
the living, but even to peer sometimes into the 
tomb, with a wolfish appetite for an unpleasant 
odor. 

We must patronise, we must^ptfll down; in 
feet, we must be in mischief, men or women. 

If we are capable of showing what is good in 
another, and neglect to do it, we omit a duty; we 
omit to give rational pleasure, and to conciliate 
right good-will ; nay more, we are abettors, If not 
aiders, in the vilest fraud, the fraud of purloining 
from respect. We are entrusted with letters of 
great interest ; what a baseness not to deliver 
them ! 

XXXVIII. ASPABIA TO OLBOXnS. 

It is remarkable that Athens, so fertile in men 
of genius, should have produced no women of 
distinction, while Boeotia, by no means celebrated 
for brightness of intellect in either sex, presented 
to the admiration of the world her Myrtis and 
Corinna. At the feet of Myrtis it was that 
Pindar gathered into his throbbing breast the 
scattered seeds of poetry ; and it was under the 
smile of the beautiful Corinna that he drew his 
inspiration and wove his immortal crown. 

He never quite overcame his grandiloquence. 
The animals wc call hxdf^issesy by a word of the 
sweetest sou.id, although not the most seducing 
import, he calls 

I “ The daughters of the tempest-footed ste^s I ” 

0 Fortune I that the children of so illustrious 
a line should carry sucking-pigs into the market* 
place, and cabbage-stalks out of it ! 

XXXIX. CLBOXB TO ASPASIA. , 

Will you always leave off, Aspasia, at the very 
moment you have raised our expectations to the 
highest 1 A witticism, and a sudden spring from 
your seat, lest we should see you smile at it, these 
are your ways ; shame upon you 1 Are you deters 
mined to continue all your life in making everyone 
wish something % 

Pindar should not be treated like ordinaxy 
men. 

XL. ASPASIA TO CLBONB. 

1 have not treated Pindar like an ordinary 
man ; I conducted him into the library of Cleone, 
and left him »^here. However, I would have my 
smile out, behind the door. The verse I quoted, 
you may be sure, is much admired by the learned, 
and no less by the brave and worthy men whom 
he celebrates for charioteership, and other such 
dexterities ; but we of old MUetus have been 

! always taught that words shoulil be subordinate 
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10 ideas, and we nevir place the pedestal on the 
Head of the statue. 

Now do not tell anybody that I have spoken a 
single word in dispraise of Hndar. Men are not 
too apt to admire what is admirable in their 
superiors, but on the contrary are apt to detract 
from them, and to seize on anything which may 
tend to lower them. *Pindar would not have 
written so exquisitely if no fault had ever been 
found with hina He would have wandered on 
among such inquiries as tliose he began in : 

''Shall I sing the wide-spreading and noble 
Ismenusi or the beautiful and white-ancled 
Meliei or the glorious Cadmus 1 or the mighty 
Hercules 1 or the blooming Bacchus 1 ” 

Now a poet ought to know what he is about 
before he opens his lips : he ought not to ask, like 

poor fellow in the street, “Good people ! what 
song will you have'!” This however was not the 
frrult for which he was blamed by Corinna. In our 
censures we are less apt to consider the benefit we 
may confer than the ingenuity we can display. 

She said, “ Pindar ! you have brought a sack of 
com to so'fj^ perch of land ; and, instead of 
sprinkling it about, you have emptied the sack 
at the first step.” 

Enough : this reproof formed his character : it 
directed his heat, it singled his aim, it concen- 
trated his forces. It was not by the precepts of i 
Corinna, it was not by her example, it was by one ' 
witticism of a mse and lovely woman, that he far 
excels all other poets in disdain of triviality and 
choice of topics. He is sometimes very tedious 
to us in his long stories of families, •but we may 
be sure he was not equally so to those who were 
concerned in the genealogy. We are amused at 
his cleveniess in saving ^the shoulder of Pelops 
from the devouring jaw of a hungiy god. No 
doubt he mends the matter; nevertheless he 
tires us. 

Many prefer his Dithyrambics to his Olym- 
pian, Isthmian, Pythian, and Nemean Odes : I do 
not; nor is it likely that he did himself. We 
may well supp Dse that he exerted the most power 
on the composition, and the most thought on the 
correction, of the poems he was to recite before 
kings and nations, in honour of the victors at 
those solemn games. Here the choruses and 
bands of ‘music were composed of the first 
singers and players in the world ; in the others 
there were no pefonners but such as happened 
to assemble on ordinary festivals, or at best at a 
festival of Bacchus, kn the Odes performed at 
the games, although there is not always perfect 
regularity of corresponding verse, there is always 
enough of it to satisfy the most fastidious ear. 
In the Dithyrambics there is no order whatso- 
ever, but verses and half verses gf every Irind, 
cemented by vigorous and sounding prose* 

I do not love dances upon stuts ; they may 
excite the applauses and acclamations of the 
vulgar, but we, Oieone, exact the observance of 
esf (^blishod rules, and never put on slippers, how- 
evict richly embroidered, unless they pair. 


XLI. OLBOKB TO AS1*ASIA, 

We hear that between Athens and Syracuse 
*«here has always been much communication. 
Let me learn what you have been able to collect 
about the lives of Pindar and .^schylus in Sicily. 

Is it not strange that the two most high- 
minded of poets should have gone to reside in a 
foreign land, under the dominion of a king ? 

I am ashamed of my question already. Sucl* 
men are under no dominion. It is not in their 
nature to offend against the laws, or to think 
about what they are, or who administers them ; 
and they may receive a part of their sustenance 
from kings, as well as from cows and bees. We 
I will reproach them for emigration, when We 
! reproach a man for lying down in his neighbour’s 
field, because the grass is softer in it than in his 
own. 

XLII. ASPASIA TO OLEONE. 

Not an atom have I been able to collect in 
regard to the two poets, since they went to the 
court of Hiero ; but I can give you as correct and 
as full information as if I had been seated between 
them all the while. 

I Hiero was proud of bis acquisition ; the 
courtiers despised them, vexed them whenever 
they could, and entreated them to command their 
services and rely upon their devotion. What 
more ? They esteemed each other ; but poets are 
very soon too old for mutual love. * 

He who can add one syllable to this, shall have 
the hand of Oieone. 

I XLIII. OLEONE TO ABPASIA. 

I Torturing girl ! and you, Aspasia, may justly 
say ungratefiU ^rl / to me. Y ou did not give me 
what I asked for, but you gave mo what is better, 
I a glimpse of you. This is the manner in which 
I you used to trifle with me, making the heaviest 
' things Jight, the thorniest tractable, and throwing 
your own beautiful brightness wherever it was 
most wanted. 

But do not slip from nfe again, .ffischylus, we 
know, is dead ; we hear that Pindar is. Did they 
die abroad 1 

Ah poor Xeniades ! how miserable to be buried 
by the stranger ! 

I XLIV. ASPASIA TO OLEOEE. 

JEschylus, at the close of his seventieth year, 
died in Sicily. I know not whether Hiero 
received him with all the distinction he merited, 
or rewarded him with the same generosity as 
Pindar; nor indeed have I been able to learn, 
what would very much gratify me, that Pindar, 
who survived him four years and di^ lately, paid 
those honours to the greatest man of the most 
glorious age since ear(.h rose out of chaos, which 
he usually paid with lavish hand to the prosperous 
and powerful. I hope he did ; butthc words wealth 
and gold occur too often in the poetry of Piiuiar. 
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Perhaps I may wrong him, for a hope is akin 
to a doubt; it may be that I am mistaken, since 
we have not all his poems even here in Athens. 
Several of these too, particularly the Dithyram- 
bics, are in danger of perishing. The Odes on 
the victors at the games will be preserved by the 
vanity of the families they celebrate ; and, being 
thus safe enough for rnany*^ years, their own 
merit will sustain them afterward. It is owing to 
a stout nurse that nmn.v have lived to an extreme 
old age. 

Some of the Odes themselves are of little value 
in regard to poetry, but he exercises in all of 
them as mucli dexterity as the worthies he ap- 
plauds had displayed in their exploits. 

To compensate the disappointment you com- 
plained of, I will now transcribe for you an ode 
of Oorinna to her native town, being quite sure 
it is not in your collection. Let me first inform 
you that the exterior of the best houses in 
Tanagra is painted with historical scenes, adven- 
tures of Gods, allcifories, and other things ; and 
under the walls of the city flows the rivulet Ther-- 
modon. This it is requisite to tell you of so 
small and so distant a place. 

COHINNA TO TAtrAOHA. 

From Athens. 

Tanagra ! Ihink not I forget 
Thy beautifully storied streets; 

Be sure niy memory bathes yet 

In oleaf Thermodon, and yet greets 
The blithe and liberal shcpherd.boy, 

Whose sunny bosom swells with joy 
When we accept his matted rushes 
tTphoav’d with sylvan fruit ; away he bounds, and blushes. 

A gift I promise : one 1 see 

Which thou with transport wilt receive; 

The only proper gift f«)r thee, , 

Of which no mortal shall bereave 
In later times thy mouldering walls. 

Until the last old turret falls ; 

A crown, a ciown from Athens won. 

A crown no God can wear, beside Latona’s son. 

There may be cities who refuse 
To their own child the honours due, 

And look ungontly oi' the Muse ; 

But ever shall those cities rue 
The dry, unyielding, niggard breast. 

Offering no nourishment, no rest. 

To that young head which soon shall rite 
Disdainfully, in might and glory, to the skies. 

Sweetly where cavem'd Dirce flows 

Do white-ann’d maidens chaunt my lay, 
Flapping the while with laurel-rose 
The honey- gathering tribes away ; 

And sweetly, sweetly Attic tongues 
Lisp your Corinna's early songs ; 

To her with feet more graceful come 
The verses that have dwelt in kindred breasts at home. 

O let thy children lean aslant 
Against the tender mother’s knee, 

And gaae into her face, and want 
To know what magic there can be 
In words that urge some eyes to dance. 

While otliers as in holy trance 

Look up to heaven : be such my praise ! 

Why linger ? 1 must haste, or lose the I>elphic bays. 


XLV. OLSOKB TO ASPASIA. 

Epimedea, it appears, has not corrupted verv * 
grossly your purity and simplicity in dress. Yet, 
remembering your observation on armlets, I 
can not but commend your kindness and suffer- , 
ance in wearing her emeralds. Your opinion was 
formerly, that we shoulb be careful not to sub- 
divide our persons. The arm is composed of 
three parts; no one of them is^tod long. Now 
the armlet intersects that ^lortion of it which 
must be considered as the most beautifuL In 
my idea of the matter, the sandal alone is sus- 
ceptible of gems, after the zone has received the 
i richest. The zone is necessary to our vesture, 

; and encompasses the person, in every quarter of 
! the humanized world, in one invariable manne 
I The hair too is divided by nature in the middfc 
of the head. There is a cousinship between the 
; hair and the flowers; and from this relation the 
I poets have called by the same name the leaves 
j and it. They appear on the head as if they had 
j been seeking one another. Our national dress, 

1 very different from the dresses •qf barbarous 
nations, is not the invention of the ignorant or 
the slave ; but the sculptor, the painter, and the 
poet, have studied how best to adorn the most 
beautiful object of their fancies and contempla- 
tions. The Indians, who believe that human 
pains and sufferings are pleasing to the deity, 
make incisions in their bodies, and insert into 
them imperishable colours. They also adorn the 
I ears and noses and foreheads of their gods. 
These wereuthe ancestors of the Egyptian; we 
chose handsomer and better-tempered ones foi 
our worship, but retained the same decorations 
ill our sculpture, and ^o a degree which the so 
briety of the Egyptian had reduced and chastened. 
Hence we retain the only mark of barbarism 
which dishonours our national dress, the use of 
ear-rings. If our statues should all be brokqn by 
gome convulsion of the earth, would it be believed 
by future ages that, in the country and age of 
Sophocles, the women tore holes in their ears to 
let rings into, as the more brutal of peasants do 
I with the snouts of sows ! 


XLVI. ASPASIA TO OLXOKS 

Cleone, I do not know whether I ought to 
write out for you anything of Mimnermus. 
What is amatory poetry without its tenderness t 
and what was ever less tender than his I Take 
however the verses, such as they are. Whether 
they make you smile or look grave, without 
any grace of their own they must bring one 
forward. Certainly they are his ’best, which 
can not be sard of every author out of whose 
rarer works I l^ave added something to your col- 
lection. 

I wish not Thasos rich In mines. 

Nor Naxos girt around with vines. 

Nor Crete nor Samos, the Hbod<.M* 

Of those who govern men and gods, 
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Nor wider Ly^ia, wl>ere the eound 
Ui i.vutbrelb etiakes the thyiny ground* 

And with white feet and with hoofs clove 
Tliu dedal dance is spun and woven : 

Meanwhile each prying younger thing 
Is sent for water to the spring, 

Under where red Priapus rears 
ills club amid the junipers, 
lu this whole woiid enough for me 
Is any spot the gods decree ; 

Albeit the pious and the wise 
>VouTd dftry where, Jlke mulberries* 
in the first htipr of ripeness fall 
The tender creatures one and all. 

To take what falls with even mind 
Jove wills* and we must be resign*d. 

XLYII. OLKONE TO ASPASIA. 

There is less effirontery in those verses of 
Mimnermus than in most he has written. He is 
among the many poets who never make us laugh 
or woep ; among the many whom we take into 
the hand like pretty insects, turn them over, 
look at them for a moment, and toss them into 
the grass again. The earth swarms with these ; 
they live tl^e^ season* and others similar come 
into life the next. 

I have been reading works widely different 
from theirs ; the odes of the lovely I /esbian. I 
think she has injured the phaleucian verse, by 
transposing one foot, and throwing it backward. 
How greatly more noble and more sonorous ai*e 
those hendocasyllabics commencing the Scolion 
on Harmodius and Aristogiton, than the very 
best of hers, which, to my ear, labour and shuffle 
in their movement. Her genius wift wonderful, 
was prodigious. I am neither blind to her 
beauties nor indifferent to her sufferings. Wc 
love for ever those whom jve have wept for when 
we were children : we love them more than even 
those who have wept for us. Now I have grieved 
for Sappho, and so have you, Aspasia ! we shall 
not therefore bo hard judges of her sentiments or 
her poetry. 

Frequently have we listened to the most ab- 
surd and extravagant praises of the answer she 
gave Alcesus, when he told her he wished to say 
something* but shame prevented him. This 
answer of hers is a proof that she was deficient 
in delicacy and in tenderness. Could Sappho 
be ignorant how infantinely inarticulate is early 
love? Could she be ignorant that shame and 
fear seize it unrelentingly by the throat, while 
hard-hearted impudence stands at ease, prompt 
at opportunity, and prdfuse in declarations I 

There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep water : 
there is a silence in it which suspends the foot, 
and the folded arms and the dejected head are 
the images ft reflects. No voice shakes its sur- 
face : the Muses themselves approach it with a 
tardy and a timid step, and withe a low and tre- 
mulous and melancholy song. 

The best Ode of Sappho, the Ode to Anactoria, 

“ Happy HN any God is he,” *c., 
shows the intemperance and disorder of passion. 


AND ASPASU. 

The description of her malady may be quite co^ 
rect) but I confess my pleasure ends at the first 
strophe, where it begins with the generality of 
readers. I do not desire to know the effects of 
the distemper on her body, and I run out of the 
house into the open air, although the symptoms 
have less in them of contagion than of unseemli- 
ness. ' Both Sophocles and Euripides excite our 
sympathies more powerfully and more poetically. 

I will not interfere any farther with your re- 
flections ; and indeed when I began, I intended 
to remark only the injustit® of Sappho’s reproof 
to Alcseus in the first instance, and the justice of 
it in the second, when he renewed his suit to her 
after he had fled from battle. We find it in the 
I only epigram attributed to her. 

He wh(i from battle runa away 
I May pray and aing, and alng and pray ; 

j Nath less, AlesDiis, howaoe’er 

Dulcet hiH Hong and warm hia prayer 
And true his vows of love may be, 

He ne’er shall run away with me. 

In my opinion no lover should be dismissed with 
contumely, or without the expression of commise- 
ration, unless he has committed some bad action. 
0 Aspasia J it is hard to love and not to be loved 
again. I felt it early ; I still feel it. There is a 
barb beyond the reach of dittany ; but years, as 
they roll by us, benumb in some degree our sense 
of suffering. Season comes after season, and 
covers as it were with soil and herbage the flints 
that have cut us so cruelly in our course. 

XLVIll. ASPASIA TO CLEON B. 

Alcaeus, often admirable in his poetry, was a 
vain-gUrious and altogether worthless man. I 
must defend Sa%)pho. She probably knew hia 
character at the beginning, and sported a witti- 
cism (not worth much) at his expense. He made 
a pomp and parade of his generosity and courage, 
with which in tnith he was scantily supplied, 
and all* his love lay commodiously at the point of 
his pen, among the rest his first. 

' He was unfit for publjc life, he was unfit for 
' private. Perverse, insolent, selfish, he hated 
I tyranny because he could not be a tyrant. Suffi- 
! ciently well-bom, he was jealous and intolerant of 
I those who were nothing less so, and he wished 
i they were all poets that he might expose a weak- 
ness the more in them. For rarely has there been 
one, however virtuous, without some vanity and 
some invidiousnesa ; despiser of the humble, de- 
tractor of the high, iconoclast of the near, and 
idolater of the distant. 

Return we to Alcmus. Factitious in tenderness, 
fiactitious in heroism, addicted to falsehood, and 
unabashed at his fondness for it, he attacked and 
overcame every rival in that quarter. He picked 
up all the arrows that were shot against him* re- 
cocted all the venom of every point, and was 
almost an Archilochus in satire. 

I do not agree with you in your censure of 
Sappho. There is softness by the side of power, 
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iSiii^Vit ^ •WftJittfM to mtaj ehointat lo the 
fok«»wth»iaiVpl»WtM«Wy; 
M b Mw«r ]»thi«k. BaripidM and 

mifkodm m not mnorkoble Ibr thoir piiiitT, t)ie 
iotmiiy, or the fidelitj of tlieir loros, yjt they 
toobbi they transfix, the heart. Her ima^tion, 
her whole soul, is absorbed in her own breast ! 
dteia the prey of the paadons ; A^are the lords 
vndimtAra. 

^ppho has been dead so long, and we live so 
far from Lesbos, that we have the fc'^er means of 
ascertaining the truth or falsehood of stories told 
about her. Some relate that she was beautiful, 
some that she was deformed. Lust, it is said, is 
frequently tbe inhabitant of deformity ; and cold- 
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AooionetiandbrokeokBbadowaml, 

8««u gleuolns in tnmbled waters. 

I^tboughto too are (icattered ; thou hast oast tbSttifvir* 

™y b«it against thee, they would oltng to tbsl» 

But they are viler than the looee dark weeds, 
Without a place to net or rest in. 

I would throw them across my lyre ; they dit»plh>m it ; 
My lyre will sound only two measurA ; 

That Pity will never? never rame, 

Or oome to the sleep that awakeneth not unto her. 


L. A8PABIA TO OLEONB. 

Tell Hegemon that his verses have made a 
deeper impression than his bite, and that the 
Athenians, men and women, are pleased with 
ness is experienced in the highest beauty. I be- 1 them. He has shown that he is a poet, by not 
lieve tbe former case is more general than tbe attempting to show that he is overmuch of one. 


Forbear to inform him that we Athenians disap- 
prove of irregularity in versification : we are little 
pleased to be rebounded from the end of a line to 
the beginning, as it often happens, and to be 
obliged to turn back and make inquhies in regard 
to what we have been about. There have latterly 
been many compositions in which it is often re- 
quisite to read twice over the verses which have 
already occupied more than a due portion of our 
time in reading once. The hop-skip-and-jump ia 
by no means a pleasant or a graceful exercise, but 
it is quite intolerable when we invert it to a jump- 
skip-and-hop. I take some liberty in these strange 
novel compounds, but no greater than our friend 
Aristophanes has taken, and not only without 
reproof or censure, but with great commendation 


cousin Praxinoe, whom he was not aware of loving 
until she was betrothed to Callias, a merchant of 
Samos, was married a few months ago.. There 
are no verses I read oftener than the loose dithy- 
rambics of poor Hegemon. Do people love any- i 
where else as we love here at Miletus 1 But per- 
haps the fondness of Hegemon may abate after a 
time ; for Hegemon is not a woman. How long 
and how assiduous are we in spinning that thread, 
the softest and finest in the web of life, which 
Destiny snaps asunder in one moment ! 

HKOKMON TO PRAXINUK. 

1h there any i)ea>40ii, O my eoul, 

Wh^ the MourceK of bitter tears dry up. 

And tbe uprooted flowers take their plaoos again 
Alons the t<irrent-bed ? 

Could 1 wish to live, it would be for that season. 

To repoM my limbs and press my temples there. 

But should I not speedily start away 

In the hope to traoe and follow thy steps ! 

Thou art gone, thou art gone, PraxinOe I 
And hast taken far from me thy lovely youth, , 
Leaving me naught that was desirable in mine. 

Alas ! alas ! what hast thou left me f 


latter : but where there is great regularity of fea- 
tures 1 have often remarked a correspondent re- 
gularity In the affections and the conduct. 


XLIX. OLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

Do you remember the lively Hegemon, whose 
curls you pressed down with your forefinger to see 
them spring up again 1 Do you remember his 
biting it for the liberty you had taken ; and his 
kissing it to make it well ; and his telling you 
that he was not quite sure whether some o^er 
kisses, here and there, might not be requisite to 
prevent the spreading of the venom 1 And do 
fou remember how you turned pale 1 and how you 
laughed with me, as we went away, at his think- 
ing you turned pale because you were afraid of itl for it. However, I have done it for the first and 
The boy of fifteen, as he was then, hath loitall his ! last time, and before Itie only friend with whom 
liveliness, all his assurance, all 'his wit ; and his | they can be pardonable. Henceforward, I pro- 
radiant beauty has taken another character. His , mise you, Cleone, I will always be Attic, or, wliat 

is gracefuller and better, Ionian. You shall for 
ever hear my voice in my letters, and you shall 
know it to be mine, and mine only. Already I 
have had imitators in the style of my conversa- 
tions, but they have imitated others too, and this 
hath saved me. In mercy and pure beneficence 
to me, the Dods have marred the resemblance. 
Nobody can recognise me in my metempsychosis. 
Those who had hoped and heard better of me, will 
never ask themselves, ** Was Aspasla so wordy, 
so inelegant, affected, and perverse Inconside- 
rate friends have hurt me worse than enemies 
could do : they have hinted that the orations of 
Pericles have been retou^ed by my pen, Cleone ! 
tbe Gods themselves could not correct his lan- 
guage. Human ingenuity, with all the malice 
and impudence that usually acoon^any it, will 
never be able to remodel a single sentence, or to 
substitute a lingle word, in his speeches to the 
people. What wealth of wisdom has he not 
thrown away lest it encumber him in the Agora ! 
how much more than ever was carried into it by 
the most popular of his opponents ! Some of my 
expressions may have escaped from him in crowded 
places ; some of his cling to me in retirement: we. 
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not lore withAit imitatiiig; and we aie aa 
proud in the loss of our ori^^Uty aa of our free* 
dom. I am aony that poor Hegemon has not 
had an opportunity of experiencing all this. Per* 
siiade his friends never to pity him, truly or 
feignedly, for pity keeps the wound open : per- 
su^e them rather to flatter him on his poetry, 
for never was there ^oet to whom the love of 
praise was not the tot and most constant of 
passions. ^lies friends will be the gainers by it : 
he will divide among tnem all the aflection he 
toeies he has reserved for Praxinoe. With most 
men, nothing seems to have liappened so long 
ago as an affair of love. Let nobody hint this to 
him at present. It is among the many truths 
that ought to bo held back; it is among the 
many that excite a violent opposition at one time, 
and obtain at another (not much later) a very 
ductile acquiescence ; he will receive it hereafter 
(take my word for him) with only one slight re- 
monstrance . . you are too hard upon us lovers : 
then follows a shake of the head, not of abnega- 
!ion, but of sanction, like Jupiter’s. 

Praxinqer it seems, is married to a merchant, 
poor girl ! I do not like these merchants. Let 
them have wealth in the highest, but not beauty 
in the highest; cunning and calculation can 
hardly merit both. At last they may aspire, if 
any civilized country could tolerate it, to honours 
and distinctions. These too let them have, but at 
. Tyre and Carthage. 

II. CLXONE TO ASPASyL. 

How many things in poetry, as in other matters, 
are likely to be lost because they are small ! Cleo- 
buline of Llndos wrote pio long poem. Her lover 
was Cycnus of Colophon. There is iiot a single 
verse of hers in all that city ; proof enough that 
he took no particular care of thorn. At Miletus 
she was quite unknown,, not indeed by name, but 
in her works, until the present month, when a 
copy of them was oflered to me for sale. The first 
that caught my eyes was this : 

> Where is the swhti of breast mi white 

It made my bubbling life run bright 
On that one spot, and that alone, 

On which he rented ; and I stood 
Gazing : now swells the turbid flood ; 

Summer and he for other olimos are flown ! 

1 will not ask you at present to say anything 
in praise of Cleobuline, but do be grateful to 
Myrtls and Corinna^! 

III. ABPASIA TO OLSONig. 

Grateful I am, and shall for ever be, to Hyrtis 
and Oorinna. Bqt what odoui*of bud or incense 
can they wish to lavished on the empty sepul- 
chre, what praises of the thousand who praise in 
ignorance, or of the learned who praise from tra- 
idftlon, when they remember that they subdued 
land regulated the proud unruly Pindar and 


agitated with alT their passion the calm pure 
breast of Oleonc 1 

Send me the whole volume of Cleobuline; 
transcribe nothing more. To compensate you as 
well as I can, and indeed I think the compensa- 
tion is not altogether an unfair one, here are two 
little^pieces from Myrtis, autographs, from the 
library of Pericles. 

Artcmia, while Arion sighs, 

Raiding her white and taper finger, 

Pretends to loose, yet makes to linger. 

The ivy that oVrshades her eyes. 

“ Walt, or you shall not have the kiss,'* 

Says she ; but he, on wing to pleasure, 

“Are there not other hours for leisure? 

For love is any hour like this ? " 

Artemia ! faintly thou respondemt, 

As falsely deems thot fiery youth ; 

A God there is who kn<»ws the truth, 

A God who tells me which is fondest. 

Here is another, in the same hand, a clear and 
elegant one. Men may be negligent in their 
hand-writing, for men may be in a hurry about 
the business of life ; but I never knew either a 
sensible woman or an estimable one whose writing 
was disorderly. 

Well, the verses are prettier than my reflectioii, 
and equally true. 

/ will not love / 

. . These sounds have often 

Burst from a troubled breast ; 

Hardy from one no sighs could soften, 

Rarely from one at rest. 

Myrtis and Corinna, like Anacreon and Sappho 
who preceded them, were temperate in the luxu- 
ries of poetry. They had enough to do with one 
feeling; they were occupied enough with one 
reflection. They culled but few grapes from the 
bunch, and hever dragged it across the teeth, 
stripping off* ripe and unripe. 

IIII. OLKONE TO ASPASIA. 

The verses of Myrtis, which you sent me last, 
are somewhat less pleasing to me than those 
others of hers which J send you in return. A 
few loose ideas on the subject (I know not whe- 
ther worth writing) occur to me at this moment. 
Formerly we were contented with schools of phi- 
losophy ; we now begin to talk about schools of 
poetry. Is not that absurd ? There is only one 
school, the universe ; one only school mistress. 
Nature. Those who are reported to be of such 
or such a school, are of none ; they have played 
the truant. Some are more careful, some more 
negligent, some bring many dishes, some fewet, 
some little seasoned, some highly. Ground how- 
ever there is for the fanciful appellation. The 
young poets at Miletus are beginning to throw 
off their allegiance to the established and acknow- 
ledged laws of Athens, and are weary of following 
in the train of the graver who have been crowned. 
The various schools, as they call them, have 
assumed distinct titles ; hut the largest and most 
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flourishing of all would be discontented, I am 
afraid, with the properest I could inscribe it with, 
the qu/eer. We really have at present in our city 
more good poets than we ever had ; and the 
qwer might be among the best if they pleased. 
But whenever an obvious and natural thought 
presents itself, they either reject it for cbming 
without imagination, or they phrygianize it with 
such biting and hot curling-irons, that it rolls 
itself up impenetrably. They declare to us that 
pure and simple imagination is the absolute per- 
fection of poetry ; and if ever they admit a sen- 
tence or reflection, it must be one which requires 
a whole day to unravel and wind it smoothly on 
the distaflr. 

To me it appears that poetry ought neither to 
be all body nor all soul. Beautiful features, limbs 
compact, sweetness of voice, and easiness of transi- 
tion, belong to the Deity who inspires and repre- 
sents it. W e may loiter by the stream and allay our 
thirst as it runs, but we should not be forbidden the 
larger draught from the deeper well. 

FROM MYRTIH. 

Frienda, whuin «he look’d at blandly from her couch 
And her white wriat above it, gem-bedewed, 

Were arguing with Fentlieusa : she had heard 
Weport of Creon’s death, whom yearn bt^fore 
She listened to, well-pleas’d ; and sighs arose ; 

For Highs full often fondle Mith reproofs 
And will be fondled by them. When 1 came 
After the rest to visit her, she said, 

** Myrtis ! how kind ! Who better knows than thou 
The pangs of love ? and my first love was he I” 

Tell me (if ever, Eros ! are reveal’d 

'I'hy secrets to the earth) have they been true 

To any lov(> who speak about the first? 

What ! shall these holier lights, like twinkling stars 
In the few hours assigu'd them, change their place. 

And, when comes ampler splendour, disappear ; ^ 

Idler 1 am, and pardon, not reply, 

Implore from thee, thus questioned ; ttell 1 know 
Thou strikest, like Olympian Jove, but once. 

LIV. ASl’ASIA TO CLEONB. 

Lysicles, a young Athenian, fond of travailing, 
has just returned to us from a voyage in Thrace. 
A love of observation, in other words curiosity, 
could have been his only fliotive, for he never was 
addicted to commerce, nor disciplined in philo- 
sophy ; and indeed were he so, Thrace is hardly 
the country he would hove chosen, I believe he 
is the first that ever travelled with no other inten- 
tion than to see the cities and know the manners 
of barbarians. He represents the soil as extremely 
fertile in its nature, and equally well cultivated, 
and the inhabitants as warlike, hospitable, and 
courteous. All this is credible enough, and perhaps 
08 generally known as might be expected of 
regions so remote and perilous. But Lysicles will 
> ppoar to you to have assumed a little more than 
the fair privileges of a traveller, in relating that 
the people have so imperfect a sense of religion as 
to bury the dead in the temples of the Qods, and 
the priests are so avaricious and shameless as to 
claim money for the permission of this impiety. 
He told UB furthermore that he had seen a mag- 1 


nificent temple, built on sdxfewluit of 8 QiPeoJto; 
model, in the interior of which there are man^r fliti 
marbles fisstened with iron cramps agUnsfthe, 
walls, and serving for monuments. ContinuiI^p 
his discourse, he assured us that these momunentSi 
although none are ancient, are of all forms and 
dimensions, as if the Thracians were resolved to 
waste and abolish the symflietiy.they had adopted ; 
and that they are inscribed in an obsolete 
language, so that the people wh«m Hhey might 
animate and instruct, by rerording brave and 
virtuous actions, pass them carelessly by, breaking 
off now and then a nose from a conqueror, and a' 
wing from an agatbodemon. 

Thrace is governed by many princes. One of 
them. Teres, an Odrysan,* has ^ined great advan- 
tages in war. No doubt, this is uninteresting to 
you, but it is nece-sary to the course of my naira* 
tion. Will you believe itl yet Lysicles is both 
intelligent and trustworthy, .will you believe that, 
at the return of the Thracian prince to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory, he ordered an architect to 
build an arch for himself and his army to pass 
under, on their road into the city 1 A».^ a road, on 
such an occasion, ought not rather to be widened 
than narrowed / If you will not credit this of a 
! barbarian, who is reported to be an intelligent and 
prudent man in other things, you will exclaim, I 
fear, against the exaggeration of Lysicles and my 
credulity, when I relate to you on his authority 
that, to the same conqueror, by his command, 

; there has been erected a column sixty cubits high, 

! supporting his effigy in marble ! 

I Imagine th^ general of an army standing upon a 

1 column of sixty cubits to show himself! A crane 
\ might do it after a victory over a pigmy ; or it 
j might aptly represent th^ virtues of a rope-dancer, 
exhibiting how little he was subject to dizziness. 

I will write no more about it, for really I am 
beginning to think that some pretty Thracian has 
given poor Lysicles a love-potion, and that it has 
affected his brain. 

LV. CLKONK TO ASPASIA. 

Never will I believe that a people, however 
otherwise ignorant and barbarous, yet capable of 
turning a regular arch and of erecting a lofty 
column, can be so stupid and absurd as you have 
represented. What! bury dead bodies in the 
temples ! cast them out of their own bouses into 
the houses of the Gods ! Depend upon it, Aspasia, 
they were the bones of victims ; and the strange 
uncouth inscriptions commemorate votive offer 
ings, in the language of the priests, whatever it 
may be. So fiir is clear. Regarding the arch, 
Lysicles saw them removing it, and fancied they 
were building it.^ This mistake is really ludicrous. 
The column, you must have perceived at once, was 

* Teres not only gnvernfNl the larger part of Tltraoe, but 
influenced many of the free and independent states in that 
country, and led into tiie field the Getes, the Agriankins, 
the Leeans, and the Poeonlans. Sitaloes, son of Teres, 
ravaged nil Macedonia in the reign of Perdicoas 
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not to display the victor^ but to expose the 
iralnqnlBhed. A blunder very easy for an idle tra- 
veller to commit. Pew of the Thracians, I conceive, 
even in the interior, are so utterly ignorant of 
Orecian arts, as to raise a statue at such a highth 
above the ground that the vision shall not com- 
prehend all the feature easily, and the spectator 
see and contemplate the object of his admiration, 
as nearly aqd in the same position as he was used 
to do in the A^ra. • 

The monument ef the greatest man should be 
only a bust and a name. If the name alone is insuf- 
hoient to illustrate the bust, let them both perish. 

Enough about Thracians ; enough about tombs 
and monuments. Two pretty Milesians, Aga- 
pentha and Peristera, who are in love with you 
for loving me, are quite resolved to kiss your hand. 
You must not detain them long with you : Miletus 
is not to send all her beauty to be kept at Athens: 
we have no such treaty. 

LVI. ASPASIA TO CLKONE. 

There Such a concourse of philosophers, all 
anxious to show Alcibiades the road to Virtue, I 
that I am afraid they will completely block it up 
before him. Among the rest is niy old friend I 
Socrates, who seems resolved to transfer to him j 
all the philosophy he designed for me, with very j 
little of that which I presented to liim in return. 

And Alcibiades, who began with ridiculing him, 
now attends to him with as much fondness as 
Hyacinthus did to Apollo. The graver and uglier 
philosophers, however they difler on*other points, 
agree in these; that beauty does not reside in the 
body, but in the mind ; that philosophers are the 
only true heroes; and tliai heroes alone are entitled 
to the privilege of being implicitly obeyed by the 
beautiful. 

Doubtle ss there may be very fine pearls in very 
uninviting shells ; but our philosophers never wade 
knee-deep into the beds, attracted rather to what 
is bright externally. 

LVII. OLEONU TO ABPASIA. 

Alcibiades ought not to have captious or inqui- 
sitive men about him. I know not what the 
sophists are good for ; 1 only know they are the 
very worst instructors. Logic, however unper- 
yerted, is not for boys ; argumentation is among 
the most dangerous of early practices, and sends 
away both fancy and^nodesty. The young mind 
shoulcf be nourished with simple and gratefhl food, 
rand not too copious. It should be little exercised 
until its nerves and muscles show themselves, and 
even then lUther for air than anything else. Study 
is the bane of boyhood, the alimtnt of youth, the 
indulgence of manhood, and thex'^storative of age. 

I am confident that persons like you and Peri- i 
ejes see little of these sharpers who play tricks ' 
n|K>n words. It is amusing to observe how they 
do it, once or twice. As there are some flowers 
which you should smell but slightly to extract all 


I that is pleasant in them, and which, if you do 
otherwise, emit what is unpleasant or noxious, so 
there are some men with whom a slight acquaint- 
ance is quite sufficient to draw out all that is 
agreeable; a more intimate one would be unsatis- 
factory and unsafe. 

LVIII. ASPASIA TO OLBONB. 

Pericles rarely says he likes anything: but 
whenever he is pleased, he expresses it by his 
countenance, although when he is displeased he 
never shows it, even by the faintest sign. It was 
long before I ventured to make the observation 
to him : he replied, 

" It would be ungrateful and ungentle not to 
return my thanks for any pleasure imparted to 
me, when a smile has the power of conveying 
them. I never say that a thing pleases me while 
it is yet undone or absent, lest 1 should give some- 
body the trouble of performing or producing it. 
As for what is displeasing, I really am insensible 
in general to matters of this nature ; and when I 
am not so, I experience more of satisfaction in 
subduing my feeling than I ever felt of displeasure 
at the occurrence which excited it. Politeness is 
in itself a power, and takes away the weight and 
galling from every other we may exercise. I fore* 
see,” he added, “ that Alcibiades will be an elegant 
man, but I apprehend he wdll never be a polite 
one. There is a diflbrehce, and a greater than 
we are apt to perceive or imagine. Alcibiades 
would win without conciliatiiig : he would seize 
and hold, but would not acquire. The man who 
is determined to keep others fast and firm, must 
have one end of the bond about his own breast, 
sleeping and waking ” 

LIX. ASPASIA TO OLEONB. 

Agapenthe and Peristera, the bearers of your 
letter, came hither in safety and health, late 
the season is for navigation. They complain of 
our cold climate in Athens, and shudder at the 
sight of snow' upon the mountains in the horizon. 

Hardly had they beefl seen with me, before the 
housewives and sages were indignant at their 
eflrontery. In fact, they gazed in wonder at the 
ugliness of our sex in Attica, and at the gravity 
of philosophers, of whom stories so ludicrous are 
related. I do not think I shall be able to find 
I them lovers here. Peristera hath lost a little of 
! her dove-like faculty (if ever she had much) at 
' the report which has been raised about her cousin 
and herself. Dracontides was smitten at first 
sight by Agapenthe ; she however w'as not at all 
by him, which is usually the case when young 
men would warm us at their fire before ours is 
kindled. For, honestly to confess the truth, the 
best of us are more capricious than sensitive, and 
more sensitive than grateful. DraCbntides is not 
indeed a man to excite so delightful a feeling. 
He is confident that Peristera must be the 
of Agapeutho’s disinclination to him ; for how is 
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poeiMe Qxal % yonng g^rl of unperrerted mind 
oou\&\)e mdiSeTent to Dracontldes'i Unable to | 
di&cover tbat any Bovceref^ >va8 employed against 
"him, be turned bis anger toward Periatera, and 
declared in ber presence tbat bev malignity alone 
could influence so al)usively the generous mind of 
Agapentbe. At my request the playful gitl con 
sented to receive him. Seated upon an amphora 
in the aviary, she was stroking the neck of a 
noble peactock, while the bird pecked at the ber- 
ries on a branch of arbutus in her bosom. Dra- 
contides entered, conducted by Peristera, who 
desired her cousin to declare at once whether it 
was by any malignity of hers that he had hitherto 
failed to conciliate her regard. 

‘^0 the ill-tempered frightful man ! ” cried 
Agapentbe ; ** does anybody that is not malicious 
ever talk of malignity 1 

Dracontidea went away, calling upon the Gods 
for justice. 

The next morning a rumour ran through 
Athens, how he had broken off his intended 
nuptials, on the discovery that Aspasia had des- 
tined the two lonians to the pleasures of Pericles. 
Moreover, he had discovered that one of them, 
he would not say which, had certainly threads of 
several colours in her threadcase, not to mention 
a lock of hair, whether of a dead man, or no, might 
by some be doubted; and that the other was 
about to be consigned to Pyrilampes, in exchange 
for a peacock and sund^ smaller birds. 

No question couM be entertained of the &ct, 
for the girls were actually in the house, and the 
birds in the aviary. 

Agapentbe declares she waits only for the 
spring, and will then leave Athens for her dear 
Miletus, where she never heard such an oxpasssion 
as malignity. t 

'0 what rude people the Athenians are!” 
said she. 

LX. ASPASIA TO OLBOXE. 

Ratherthaiiopeniny letteragain, I write anbther. 

Agapenthe’s heart is won by Mnasylos : I never 
suspected it. - 

On his return out of Thessaly (whither I fancy 
he went on purpose) he brought a cage of night- 
ingales. There are few of them in Attica ; and 
none being kept tame, none remain with us 
through the winter. Of the four brought by 
Mnasylos, one sings oven in this season of the 
year. Agapentbe and Peristera were awakened 
in the morning by the song of a bird like a night- 
ingale in the aviary. They went down together ; 
and over the door they found these verses : — 

Maiden or youth, who standest here, 

Think not, if haply we should fear 
A stranger’s voice or stranger’s face, 

(Such is the nature of our race) 

That we would gladly fly again 
To gloomy wood or windy plain 
Certain we ore we ne’er should And 
A care so provident, so kind, 

Altho* by flight wp repoHsast 

The tendcrest mother’s warmest nest. 


ASPASIA. 

0 may you proven as as wa, 

That even in Athens there may be 
A sweeter thing than liberty. 

** This is surely the hand- writing of Mnasylos^^ 
said Agapentbe. 

** How do you know his hand-writing I ** cried 
Peristera. 

A blush and a kiss, andTone gentle push, were 
the answer. 

Mnasylos, on hearing the souad bf footsteps, 
had retreated behind a thicket of laurustine and 
pyracanthus, in which the aviary is situated, fear- 
ful of bringing the gardener into reproof for 
admitting him. However, his passion was uncon- 
trollable ; and Peristera declares, although Aga- 
pentho denies it, that he caught a kiss upon each 
of his cheeks by the interruption. Certain it is, 
for they agree in it, that he threw his arms around 
them both as they were embracing, and implored 
them to conceal the fault of poor old Alcon, who 
showed me,” said he, “ more pity than Agapentbe 
will ever show me.” 

** Why did you bring these birds hither 1 ” said 
she, trying to frown. « , 

" Because you asked,” replied he, the other 
day, whether we had any in Attica, and told me 
you had many at home.” 

She turned away abruptly, and, running up to 
my chamber, would have informed me why. 

Superfluous confidence ! Her tears wetted my 
cheek. 

** Agapentbe ! ” said I, smiling, are you sure 
you have cried for the last time, ' 0 what rude 
people the Athenians are !’ ” 

LXI. ASVAHIA TO PBBIOLBS. 

T apprehend, 0 Peri dies, not only that I may 
become an object of jealousy and hatred to the 
Athenians, by the notice you have taken of me, 
but that you yourself, which alfects me greatly 
more, may cease to retain the whole of their 
respect and veneration. 

Whether, to acquire a great authority over the 
people, some things are not necessary to be done 
on which Virtue and Wisdom are at vaiianoe, it 
becomes not me to argue or consider ; but let me 
suggest the inquiry to you, whether he who is 
desirous of supremacy should devote the larger 
portion of his time to one person. 

Three affections of the soul predominate ; Love, 
Religion, and Power. The first two are often 
united ; the other stands widely apart from them, 
and neither is admitted nor seeks admittance to 
their society. I wonder then how you can Iov% 
so truly and tenderly. Ought I not rather to JMy 
I did wonder 1 Was Pisistratus affectionate 1 !Do 
not be angry. I|| is certainly the first time a Mend 
has ever ventured to discover a resemblancei al- 
though you are fiabituated to it from your oppo* 
nents. In these you forgive it ; do you in me t 

LXII. PBRIOLBS TO ASPASIA. 

Pisistratus was affectionate : the rest of Ids 
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character you know as well as I do. You know 
that he was eloquent, that he was humane, that 
he was contemplative, that he wSs learned ; that 
he not only was profose to men of genius, but 
cordial, and that it was only with such men he 
was familiar and intimate. You know that he 
was the greatest, tl\^ wisest, the most virtuous, 
excepting Solon and Lycurgus, that ever ruled 
any portiqp of the human race. Is it not happy 
and glorious for mortal#, when, instead of being 
led by the ears «nder the clumsy and violent 
hand of vulgar .and clamorous adventurers, a 
Pisistratus leaves the volumes of Homer and the 
conversation of Solon, for them 1 

We may be introduced to Power by Humanity, 
and at first may love her less for her own sake 
than for Humanity’s, but by degrees we become 
so accustomed to her as to be quite uneasy without 
her. 

Religion and Power, like the Oariatides in 
sculpture, never face one another ; they sometimes 
look the same way, but oftener stand back to 
back. 

fe wiK *argue about them one at a time, and 
ab At the other in the triad too : let me have the 
choice. 

LXIir. ASPASiX TO PKRICLMS. 

We must talk over again the subject of your 
letter ; no, not talk, but write about it. 

I think, Bericles, you who are so sincere with 
me, are never quite sincere with others. You 
have contracted this bad habitude from your cus- 
tom of addressing the people. Bift among friends 
and philosophers, would it not be better to speak 
exactly as we think, whether ingeniously or not 1 
Ingenious things, 1 am afraid, arc never perfectly 
true : however, I would not exclu<le them, the 
difiTerence being wide betw'eeii perfect truth and 
violated truth ; 1 would not even leave them in a 
minority; 1 would hear and say as many as may 
be, letting them pass current for what they are 
worth. Anaxagoras rightly remarked that Love 
always makes us better, Religion sometimes. 
Power never. 

* LXIV. ASPASIA TO CLBONB. 

Pericles was delighted with your letter on edu- 
cation I wish he were as pious as you are ; oc- 
casionally he appears so. I attacked him on his 
simulation, but it produced a sudden and powerful 
effect on Alcibiades. You will collect the whole 


; course would in some degree lead us to counte- 
nance the suspicion of your enemies. Religion is 
never too little for us ; it satisfies all the desires 
of the soul. Love is but an atom of it, consuming 
and consumed by the stubbly on which it falls. 
But when it rests upon the Gods, it partakes of 
thei^ nature, in its essence pure and eternal. Like 
the ocean, Love embraces the earth ; and by Love, 
as by the ocean, whatever is sordid and unsound 
is borne away.’ 

" * Love indeed works great marvels,’ said 
Anaxagoras, * but 1 doubt whether the ocean, in 
such removals, may not peradveuture be the more 
active of the two.’ 

" ' Acknowledge at least,’ said I, ' that the 
flame of Love purifies the temple it bums in.’ 

" ' Only when first lighted,’ said Anaxagoras. 

* Generally the heat is either spent or stifling 
soon afterward; and the torch, when it is ex- 
tinguished, leaves an odour very different from 
myrrh and frankincense.’ 

" I think, Aspasia, you entered while he was 
speaking these words.” 

He had turned the stream. Pericles then 
proceeded. 

“ Something of power,” said he, hath been 
consigned to me by the favour and indulgence of 
the Athenians. I do not dissemble that I was 
anxious to obtain it ; I do not dissemble that my 
vows and supplications for the prosperity of the 
country were unremitted. It pleased the Gods to 
turn toward me the eyes of my fellow-citizens, but 
had they not blessed me with religion they never 
would have blessed me with power, better and 
more truly called an influence on their hearts and 
their reason, a high and secure place in the acro- 
poli$ of their affections. Yes, Anaxagoras ! ye». 
Melon ! 1 do say, had they not hiemed me with 
it ; for, in order to obtain it, I was obliged to 
place a daily and a nightly watch over my thoughts 
and actions. In proportion as authority was con- 
signed to me, I found it both expedient and easy 
to grow better, time not being left mo for seden- 
tary occupations or frivolous pursuits, and every 
desire being drawn on and absorbed in that mighty 
and interminable, th&t rushing, renovating, and 
purifying one, which comprehends our country. 
If any young man would win to himself the hearts 
of the wise and brave, and is ambitious of being 
the guide and leader of them, let him be assured 
that his virtue will give him power, and power 
will consolidate and maintain his virtue. ' Let 


from a summary o^our conversation. him never then squander away the Inestimable 

" So true,” said he, " is the remark of Anaxa- hours of youth intangled and trifling disquisitions, 
goras, that it was worth my while to controvert with such as perhaps have an interest in pervert- 
It. Did you not observe the attention paid to it ||ing or unsettling his opinions, and who speculate 
by young and oldl 1 was unwilling that the into his sleeping thoughts and dandle his nascent 
graver part of the company* should argue to- passions. But let him start from them with ala- 
morrow with Alcibiades on t^ nature of love, as crity, and walk forth with firmness ; let him early 
they are apt to do, and should persuade him that take an interest in the business and concerns of 
he would be the better for it. men ; and let him, as he goes along, look stead- 

" On this consideration I said, while you were lastly at the images of those who have benefited 
' occupied, 'OAnax^oras! if we of this household his country, and make with himself a solemn 
' iknew not how religious a man you arc, your dis- compact to stand hereafter among thorn.” 
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1 had heard the greater part of this already, all 
but the commcncemeiit. At the conclusion Al- 
cibiades left the room ; I feared he was conscious 
that something in it was too closely applicable to 
him. How I rejoiced when I saw him enter 
again, with a helmet like Pallas's on his head, a 
spear in his hand, crying, To Sparta^ bojfe ! to 
Sparta ! ” 

Pericles whispered tome, but in a voice audible 
to those who sate farther off^ “ Alcibiades, I trust, 
is destined to abolish the influence and subvert 
the power of that restless and troublesome rival.** 

LXV. ASrASIA TO PERICLES, 

I disbelieve, O Pericles, that it is good for us, 
that it is good for men, women, or nations, to be 
without a rival. 

Acquit me now of any desire that, in your gene- 
rosity, you should resolve on presenting me with 
such a treasure, for I am without the ability of 
returning it. But have you never observed how 
many graces of person and demeanour we women 
are anxious to display, in order to humble a rival, 
which we were unconscious of possessing until 
opposite charms provoked them ? 

Sparta can only be humbled by the pros[»erity 
and liberality of Athens. She was ever jealous j 
and selfish ; Athens has been too often so. It is ! 
only by forbearance toward dependent states, and ■ 
by kindness toward the weaker, that her power ' 
can long preponderate. Strong attachments are 
strong allies. This truth is so clear as to be 
colourless, and 1 should fear that you would cen- ' 
sure me for writing what almost a child might ‘ 
have spoken, were 1 ignorant that its importance 
hath made little impression on the breasts of 
statesmen. 

I admire your wisdom in resolving to increase 
no farther the domains of Attica ; to surround 
her with the outworks of islands, and more closely I 
with small independent communities. It is only ' 
from such as these that Virtue can come forward 
neither hurt nor heated ; the crowd is too dense 
for her in larger. But what is mostly our con- 
sideration, it is only such ,is these that are sen- ^ 
Bible of benefits. They cling to you afilictedly in ! 
your danger ; the greater look on with folded j 
arms, nod knowingly, cry sad work ! when you I 
are worsted, and turn their backs on you when ! 

you are fallen. j 

LXVI. PERICLES TO ASPASlA. I 

There are things, Aspasia, beyond the art of 
Phidias. He may represent Love leaning upon 
his bow and listening to Philosophy ; but not for 
hours together : he may represent Love, while he 
is giving her a kiss for her lesson, tying her arms 
behind her : loosing them again must be upon 
another marble. | 

LXVII. ASPASIA To OLEONE. 

The philosophers arc less talkative in our con- 
versations, now Alcibiades hath given up his mind 


0 

to mathematics and strategy, and seldom comes 
among them 

Pericles told me they will not pour out the 
rose-water for their beards, unless into a Co- 
rinthian or golden vase. 

" But take care,*' added he, ** to offend no phi- 
losopher of any sect whatever. Indeed to offend 
any person is the next foolish thing to being 
offended. I never do it, unless when it is requisite 
to discredit somebody who might bthei^ise have 
the influence to diminish my estimation. Polite- 
ness is not always a sign of yrisdom ; but the 
want of it always leaves room for a suspicion of 
folly, if folly and imprudence are the same. I 
have scarcely had time to think of any blessing! 
that entered my house with you, beyond those 
which encompass myself ; yet it can not but be 
obvious that Alcibiades hath now an opportunity 
of improving his manners, such as even the 
society of scholastic men will never counter- 
[ vail. This is a high advantage on all occasions, 

! particularly in embassies. Well-bred men re- 
I quire it, and let it pass : the ill-bred catch at it 
greedily ; as fishes arc attracted from . the mud, 
and netted, by the shine of flowers and shelWP** 

LXVITI. ASPASIA TO CLEOKB. 

At hist I have heard him speak in public. 

Apollo may shake the rocks of Delphi, and 
may turn the pious pale ; my Pericles rises vrith 
serenity ; his voice hath at once left his Ups and 
entered the heart of Athens, The violent and 
desperate treiilblc in every host.ile city ; a thun- 
derbolt seems to have split in the centre, and to 
have scattered its sacred fire unto the whole cir- 
cumference of Greece. 

The greatest of prodigies are the prodigies of a 
mortal ; they are indeed the only ones : with the 
Gods there are none. 

Alas ! alas ! the eloquence and the wisdom, the 
courage and the constancy of my Pericles, must 
have their end ; and the glorious shrine, wherein 
they stand pre-eminent, must one day drop into 
the deformity of death .' 

0 Aspasia! of the tears thou art shedding, 
tears of pride, tears of fondness, are there none 
(in those many) for thyself] Yes ; whatever was 
attributed to thee of grace or beauty, so valuable 
for his sake whose partiality assigned them to 
thee, must go first, and all that he loses is a losa 
to thee ! Weep then on. 

LXIX. PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

Do you love me] do you love met Stay, 
reason upon it, sweet Aspasia ! doubt, ^ hesitate, 
question, drop it, -take it up again, provide, raise 
obstacles, reply indirectly. Oracles are sacred, 
and there is a pride in being a diviner. 

LXX. ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

1 will do none of those things you tell me te 
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do; butliirill say Something you forgot to say, 
about the insufficiency of Phidias. 

He may represent a hero with unbent brows, 
a sage with the lyre of Poetry in his hand. Am- 
bition with her face half-averted from the City, 
but he cannot represent, in the same sculpture, 
at the same distance. Aphrodite higher than 
Pallas. He would b? derided if he did ; and a 
great man can never do that for which a little 
man may deride him. ^ 

I shall love you even more than I do, if you 
will love yourself more than me. Did ever lover 
talk so ] Pray tell me, for I have forgotten all 
they ever talked about. But, Pericles ! Pericles ! 
be careful to lose nothing of your glory, or you 
lose all that can be lost of me ; my pride, my 
happiness, my content; everything but my poor 
weak love. Keep glory then for my sake I 

LXXT, ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

I am not quite certain that you are correct in 
your decision, on the propriety of sculpturing the 
statues of aour deities from one sole material. 
Those however of mortals and nymphs and 
genii should be marble, and marble only. But 
you will pardon a doubt, a long doubt, a doubt 
for the chin to rest upon in the palm of the liund, 
when Oleone thinks one thing and Phidias I 
another. 1 debated with Pericles on the subject. | 

** In my opinion,” said he, **no material for stu- 1 
tuaiy is so beautiful as marble ; and, far from 
allowing that two or more materials should com- 
pose one statue, I would not wMlingly see an 
interruption made in the figure of a god or god- 
dess, even by the folds of drapery. I would ven- 
ture to take the ccstus fj-om Venus, distinguishing 
her merely by her own peculiar beauty. But in 
the representations of the more awful Powers, 
who are to be venerated and worshipped as the 
patrons and protectors of cities, we must take 
into account the notions of the people. In their 
estimate, gold and ivory give splendour and 
dignity to the Gods themselves, and our wealth 
displays their power 1 Beside . . but briugyour 
ear closer . . when they will not indulge us with 
their favour, we may borrow their cloaks and 
ornaments, and restore them when they have 
recovered their temper.” 

LXXII. ASPASIA TO OLEONE. | 

After I had written to you, we renewed our 
conversation on the same subject. I inquired of 
Pericles whether he thought the appellation of 
golden was applied to Venus for her precious gifts, 
or for Boxde other reason. His answer was : 

Small statues of Venus ar^ more numerous 
thah of any other deity ; and ^he first that were 
gilt in Greece, I believe, were hers. She is wor- 
shipped, you know, not only as the goddess of 
beauty, but likewise as the goddess of fortune. 
In the former capacity we are her rapturous 
adorers for five years (>erhaps ; in the latter we 


I persevere for life. Many carry her image with 
them on their journeys, and there is scarcely a 
house in any part of Greece w'herein it is not a 
principal ornament.” 

1 remarked to him that Apollo, from the colour 
of his hair and the radiance of his countenance, 
would be more appropriately represented in gold, 
and yet that the poets were unmindful to call him 
the goldefti. 

" They never found him so,” said he ; ‘‘ but 
Venus often smiles upon them in one department. 
Little images of her are often of solid gold, and 
i arc placed on the breast or under the pillow. 
Other deities arc seldom of such diminutive size 
or such precious materials. It is only of late that 
they have even borne the semblance of them. 
The Egyptians, the inventors of all durable 
I colours, and indeed of everything else that is 
I durable in the arts, devised the means of invest- 
ing other metals with dissolved gold ; the Phoc- 
I nicians, barbarous and indifferent to elegance and 
refinement, could only cover them with lamular 
incrustations. By improving the inventions of 
Egypt, bronze, odious in its own proper colour 
for the human figure, and more odious for Di 
vinities, assumes a splendour and majesty which 
aluiost compensate for marble itself.” 

“ Metal,” said 1, ^^has the advantage in du- 
rability.” 

Surely not,” answered he ; and it is more 
exposed to invasion and avarice. But either of 
them, under cover, may endure many thousand 
years, 1 apprehend, and without corrosion. The 
temples of Egypt, which have remained twa 
thousand, are fresh at this hour as when they 
were first erected ; and all the violence of Cam- 
byse^ and his army, bent on effacing the images, 
has done little more harm, if you look at them 
from a short distance, than a single fiy would do 
in a summer day, on a statue of Pentelican 
marble. The Egyptians have laboured more to 
commemorate the weaknesses of man than the 
Grecians to attest his energies. This however 
must be conceded to the Egyptians ; that they 
are the only people on earth to whom destruction 
has not been the first ^ove and principal occupa- 
tion. The works of their hands will outlive the 
works of their intellect : here at least I gloiy in 
the sure hope that wc shall differ from them. 
Judgment and perception of the true and beau- 
tiful will never allow our statuaries to represent 
the human countenance, as they have done, in 
granite, and porphyry, and basalt. Their statues 
have resisted Time and War ; ours will vanquish 
Envy and Malice. 

''Sculpture has made great advances in my 
ime; Painting still greater: for until the last 
forty years it was inelegant and rude. Sculpture 
can go no farther ; Painting can : she may add 
scenery and climate to her forms. She may give 
to Philoctetes, not only the wing of the sea-bird 
wherewith he cools the throbbing of his wound ; 
not only the bow and the quiver at his fedt, but 
likewise the gloomy rocks, the Yulcanian vaull^, 
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and the distant fires of Lemnos^ the fierce in> 
liabitants subdued by pity, the remorseless be- 
trayer, and the various emotions of his retiring 
friends. Her reign is boundless, but the fairer 
and the richer part of her dominions lies within 
the Odyssea. Painting by degrees will perceive 
her advantages over Sculpture ; but if there are 
paces between Sculpture and t*ainting, there are 
parasangs between Painting and Poetry. The 
difference Is that of a lake confined by moun- 
tains, and a river running on through all the 
\arietie8 of scenery, perpetual and unimpeded. 
Sculpture and Painting are moments of life; 
Poetry is life itself, and everything around it and 
above it. 

But let us turn back again to the position 
we set out from, and offer due reverence to the 
truest diviners of the Gods. Phidias in ten days 
is capable of producing what would outlive ten 
thousand years, if man were not resolved to be 
the subverter of man's glory. The Gods them- 
selves vdll vanish away before their images.” 

0 Cloone ! this is painful to hear. 1 wish 
Pericles, and I too, were somewhat more religious : 
rt is so sweet and graceful. 

LXXIII. OLXOKE TO ASPASIA. 

She, 0 Aspasia, who wishes to be more religi- 
V us, hath much religion, although the volatility of 
ier imagination and the velocity of her pursuits 
lo not permit her to settle fixedly on the object 
if it. How could I have ever loved you so, if I 
believed the Gods would disapprove of my attach- 
ment, as they certainly would if you underrated 
Ureir power and goodness ! They take especial 
.Are both to punish the unbeliever, and to strike 
'"tth .awe the witnesses of unbelief. I accompanied 

father, not long since, to the temple of Apollo; 
»Txd when we had performed the usual rites of our 
t-'votion, there came up to us a young man of 
omewhat pleasing aspect, with whose family ours 
fas anciently on terms of intimacy. After < my | 
athcr had made the customary inquiries, he con- 
fersed with us about his travels. He had just ' 
\}ft Ephesus, and said he had spent the morning in 
i comparison between .Diana’s temple and Apollo’s. 
He told us that they are similar in design ; but 
that the Ephesian Goddess is an ugly lump of 
dark-coloured stone ; while our Apollo is of such 
transcendent beauty that, on first beholding him, 
he wondered any other God had a worshipper. 
My father was transported with joy at such a 
declaration. 


say a word^bout Diana» havidg been educate in 
great fear of her ; but surely the treatsmt d 
Marsyas by Apollo was bordering on severity.’* 

" Not a whit,” cried my father, " if under- 
stood rightly.” 

** His assent to the request of Phae’ton,” con- 
tinued the young man, '' knowing (as he did) the 
consequences, seems a little' 'deficient in that fore- 
sight which belongs peculiarly to the Qod of 
prophecy.” ' 

My fat her left me abruptly,^ ran U> the font, 
and sprinkled first himself, then me, lastly the 
guest, with lustral water. 

**We mortals,” continued he gravely, should 
not presume to argue on the Gods after our own 
inferior nature and limited capacities. What ap- 
pears to have been cruel might have been most 
kindly provident.” 

" The reasoning is conclusive,” said the youth ; 
** you have caught by the hand a benighted and 
wandering dreamer, and led him from the brink 
of a precipice. I see nothing left now ’on the 
road side but the skin of Marsyas, and it would 
be folly to start or flinch at it.” *’ • 

My father had a slight suspicion of bis sin- 
cerity, and did not invite him to the house. He 
has attempted to come, more than once, evidently 
with an earnest desire to .explore the truth. Se- 
veral days together he has been seen on the very 
spot where he made the confession to my father, 
in deep thought, and, as we hope, under the in- 
fluence of the Deity. 

I forgot to tell you that this young person is 
Thrascas, son of Phormio, the Coan. 

LX XIV. ASPABIA TO CLKONE. 

If ever there was a youth whose devotion was 
ardent, and whose fece (I venture to say, although 
I never saw it) was prefigured for the offices of 
adoration, I suspect it must be Thrascas, son of 
Phormio, the Coan. 

Happy the man who, when every thought else 
is dismissed, comes last and alone into the warm 
and secret foldings of a letter ! 

LX XV. ASPASIA TO OLHOHB. 

Alcibiades entered the library one day when I 
was writing out some verses. He disoovered 
what I was about, by my hurry in attempting to 
conceal them. 

” Alcibiades !” said I "we do not like to be de- 
tected in anything so wicked as poetry. Some 


" Give up the others,” said he ; “ worship here, day or other I shall perhaps have my revenge, 
vnd rely on prosperity.” ij and catch you committing the same sin with more 

" Were I myself to select,” answered he, " any^ pertinacity.” 
loity in preference to the rest, it should not be " Do you fancy^* said he, " that I can not write 


irascible, or vindictive, or uiyust one.” 

“ Surely not,” cried my father. . . " it should be 
Apollo ; and our Apollo ! What has Diana done 
for any man, or any woman] I speak submissively 
. . with all reverence . . I do not question.” 
The 3'oung man answered, ** I will forbear to 


a verse or two, if I ^ct my^ heart upon it ]” ^ 

" No,” replied I;"but I doubt whether yout 
heart, in its lightness and volubility, wonld\o4 
roll off so slippery a plinth. We remember your 
poetical talents, displayed in all their Mghtness 
on poor Socrates.” ' » 
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** Do not laugh At Socrates/’ said he. " The 
man is by no means such a quibhler and impostor 
as some of his disciples would represent him, 
making him drag along no easy mule-load, by 
Hercules I no summer robe, no eveiy-day vesture, 
no nurse of an after-dinner nap, but a trailing, 
troublesome, intricate piece of sophistry, inter- 
woven with flowers and sphynxes, stolen from an 
Egyptian temple, with dust enough in it to blind 
all the croeodi^ as far as to the cataracts, and to 
dry up the Nile aj its iRghest overflow. He is 
rather fond of strangling an unwary interloper 
with a string of questions, of which it is difficult 
to see the length or the knots, until the two ends 
are about the throat ; but ho lets him off easily 
when he has fairly set his mark on him. Anaxa- 
goras tells me that there is not a school in Athens 
where the scholars are so jealous and malicious, 
while he himself is totally exempt from those 
worst and most unphilosophical of passions ; that 
the parasitical weed grew up together with their 
very root, and soon overtopped the plant, but that 
it only hangs to his railing. Now Anaxagoras envies 
nobody, an<\ only perplexes us by the admiration 
of his generosity, modesty, and wisdom. 

did not come hither to disturb you, Aspasia! 
and will retire when I have given you satisfaction, 
or revenge; this, I think, is the word. Not only 
have I wrritten verses, and, as you may well sup- 
pose, long after those upon the son ofSophro- 
niscos, but verses upon love.” 

" Are we none of us in the secret 1” said I. 

" You shall bo/’ said he ; “ attend and pity.” 

I must have turned pale, I thi^k, for I shud- 
<}ered. He repeated these, and relieved me. 

r love to look on lovely eyes, 

And do not shun qie wiund of sighs, 

If they arc level with the ear; 

But If they rise Just o’er my chin, 

O Venus I bow I hate their dinj 
My own I am too weak to bear. 

LXXVI. OLBONK TO ASPASIA. 

Do you remember little Artemidora, the mild 
and bashful girl, whom you compared to a white 
blossom on the river, surrounded by innumerable 
slender reeds, and seen only at intervals as they 
wraved about her, making way to the breeze, and 
quivering and bending 1 Not having seen her for 
some time, and meeting Deiphobos who is inti- 
mate with her family, I ventured to ask him whe- 
ther he had been lately at the house. He turned 
pale. Imprudent indelicate as I am, I accused 
him instantly, with much gaiety, of love for her. 
Accused ! 0 Aspasia, how glorious is it in one to 
feel more sensibly than all others the beauty that 
lies fkr beyond what they ever can discern ! From 
their earthly station they behold the Sun’s bright 
disk-: he enters the palace of the God. Exter- 
lifdly there is fire only: purl inextinguishable 
mtber fills the whole space writhin, and increases 
t)ie beauty it displays. 

" Cleone !” said he, " you are distressed at the 
^jpprejiension of having pained me. Believe me,] 


yon have not touched the part where pain lies* 
Were it possible that a creature so perfect could 
love me, I would reprove her indiscretion; I 
would recall to her attention what surely her eyes 
might indicate at a glance, the disparity of our 
ages ; and I would teach her, what is better taught 
by friendship than by experience, that youth alone 
is the fair price of youth. However, since there is 
on either side nothing but pure amity, there is no 
necessity for any such discourse. My soul could 
hardly be more troubled if there were. Her 
health is declining while her beauty is scarcely 
yet at its meridian. I will not delay you, O 
Cleone ! nor will you delay me. Rarely do I enter 
the temples ; hut 1 must enter here before I sleep. 
Artemis and Aphrodite may perhaps hear me : 
hut I entreat you, do you also, who are more pious 
than I am, pray and implore of their divine 
goodness, that my few years may he added to 
hers ; the few to them any, the sorrowful (not 
then so) to the joyous.” 

He clasped my hand : I withdrew it, for it burnt 
me. Inconsiderate and indelicate before, call me 
now (what you must ever think me) barbarous 
and inhuman. 

LXXVII. ASPASIA TO CLEONB. 

The largest heart, 0 Cleone, is that which only 
one can rest upon or impress ; the purest is that 
which dares to call itseU* impure ; the kindest is 
that which shrinks rather at its own inhumanity 
than at another’s. Cleone barbarous ! Cleone in- 
human ! Silly girl ! you are fit only to he an 
mstmetresB to the sillier Aspasia. In some things 
(in this for instance) I am wiser than you. I have 
I truly a great mind to make you blush again, and sc 
j make you accuse yourself a second time of indiscre- 
j tion. After a pause, I am resolved on it. Now then. 

I A^eiiiidora ii# the very girl who preferred you to 
me both for manners and beauty. Many have 
done the same, no doubt, hut she alone to iny 
I face. When we were sitting, one evening in au- 
I tump, with our feet in the Mseander, her nurse 
conducted her toward us. We invited her to sit 
down between us, which at first she was afraid of 
doing, because the he/hage had recovered from 
the drought of summer and had become succulent 
as in spring, so that it might stain her short white 
dress. But when we showed her how this danget 
might he quite avoided, she blushed, and, after 
some hesitation, was seated. Before long, I in- 
quired of her who was her little friend, and whe- 
ther he was handsome, and whether he was sen-^ 
Bible, and whether he was courageous, and whe- 
ther he was ardent. She answered all these ques- 
^ons in the affirmative, excepting the last, which 
Jbe really did not understand. At length came 
the twilight of thought and showed her blushes. 

I ceased to persecute her, and only asked her 
which of us she liked the best and thought the 
most beautiful. I like Cleone the best,” said 
she, and think her the most beautiful, hecaure 
she took my hand and pitied xny confusion wheo 
such very strange questions were put to me.* 
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Htwover, Rhe klRsed me when she saw 1 was con- 
cerned at* my impropriety ; may -be a part of the 
kiss was given as a compensation for the severity 
of her sentence. 

LXXVIIL ASPASIA TO CLEONB. 

We are but pebblea in a gravel \)ralk, • 

Suiiic blacker and siinie whiter, pebbles still, 

Fit only to be trodden on. 

These words were introduced into a comedy 
lately written by Polus, a remarkably fat person, 
and who appears to have enjoyed life and liberty 
as much as any citizen in Athens. 1 happen to 
have rendered some services to Philonides the 
actor,to whom the speech is addressed. He brought 
me the piece before its representation, telling me 
that Polus and his friends had resolved to ap- 
plaud the passage, and to turn their faces toward 
Pericles. I made him a little present, on condi- 
tion that, in the representation, he should repeat 
the following verses in reply, instead of the poet’s. 

Fair Polus ! 

Can such fierce winds blow over such smooth seas ! 

I never saw a pebble in my life 
So richly set as thou art : now, by Jove, 

He who would tread upon thee can be none 
Bxcept the proudest of the elephants. 

The tallest and the 8urest-f(»oted beast 
In all the stables of the kings of Ind. 

The comedy was inteirupted by roars of laugh- 
ter : the friends of Polus slunk away, and he 
himself u^ade many a violent effort to do the 
same; but Amphicydes, who stood next, threw 
his arms round his neck, crying, 

Behold another Codrus ! devoting himself for 
his country. The infernal Powers require no black 
bull for sacrifice ; they are quite satisfied. Eter- 
nal peace with Boeotia ! eternal praise to her! what 
a present ! where was he fatted I” 

We had invited Polus to dine with us, and now 
condoled with him on his loss of appetite. The 
people of Athens were quite out of favour with him. 

* I told them what they were fit for,” cried he, 
** and they proved it. Amphicydes . . I do noi 
say he has been at Sparta . . I myself saw him, no 
long time ago, on the road 'that leads to Megara . . 
that city rebelled soon after. His wife died strangely; 
she had not been married two years, and had 
grown ugly and thin : he might have used her for 
a broom if she had hair enough . . perhaps he did ; 
odd noises have been heard in the house. I have 
no suspicion or spite against any man living . . 
and, praise to the Gods ! I can live without being 
an informer.” 

We listened with deep interest, but could not un- 
derstand the allusion, as he perceived by our looki . 

" You will hear to-morrow,” said he, " how un- 
worthily I have been treatei Wit draws down 
Folly on us, and she must have her fling. It does 
not hit ; it does not hit.” 

; Slaves brought in a ewer of water, with several 
napkins. They were not lost upon Polus, and he 
declared that those two boys had more sagacity 
and intuition than all the people in the theatre. 


''In your house and yonf administration, 0 
Pericles, everything is timed well and done well, 
without our knowing how. Dust will rise.” Raid 
he, " dust will rise ; if we would not raise it we 
must never stir They have begun with those 
who would reform their manners ; they will pre- 
sently carry their violence against those who main. 
tain and execute the laws.’^ * 

Supper was served. 

“ A quail, 0 best Polus ! ”* * * 

"A quail, 0 wonderful 1 may hurt me; but 
being recommended . . ” 

It disappeared. 

" The breast of that capon . 

" Capons, being melancholic, breed melancholy 
within.” 

" Coriander-seed might correct it, together with 
a few of those white plump pine-seeds.” 

I “ The very desidcration ! ” 

It was corrected. 

" Tunny under oil, with marjoram and figs, pick- 
led locusts and pistachiocs . . Your stomach seems 
I delicate.” 

' " Alas ! indeed it is declining. Tunpy ! tunny ! 

I dare not, 0 festoon of the Graces ! I dare not 
verily. Chian wine alone can appease its seditions.” 

They were appeased. 

Some livers were offered him, whether of fish 
I or fowl, I know not, for I can hardly bear to look 
at that dish. He waved them away, but turned 
suddenly round, and said, " Youth ! I think I 
smell fennel.” 

" There is fennel, 0 mighty one ! ” replied the 
slave, " and noi^ fennel only, but parsley and honey, 
pepper and rosemary, garlick from Salamis, and . 

" Say no more, say no more ; fennel is enough 
for moderate men and br^ve ones. It reminds me 
of the field of Marathon.” 

The field was won ; nothing was left upon it. 

Another slave came forward, announcing loudly 
and pompously, " Gosling from Brauron 1 Sauce . . 
jpmats, mustard-seed, capers, fenu-greek, sesa- 
mum, and squills.” 

Squills ! ” .exclaimed Polus, " they soothe the 
chest. It is not every cook that is deep in the 
oecrets of nature. Brauron ! an ancient city : I 
have friends in Brauron : I will taste, were it only 
for remembrance of them.” 

He made several essays, several pauses. 

" But when shall we come to the squills 1 ” said 
he, turning to the slave ; " the qualities of the 
others are negative.” 

The whole dish was, presej'tly. 

"Our pastry,” said I, "0 illustrious Polus! is 
the only thing I can venture to recommend at 
table ; the other dishes are merely on sufferance, 
but really our pastry is good : I usually dine^- 
tirely upon it,” , 

" Entirely ! ” ci^ed he, in amaze. 

♦ O best I O wonderful! O lady ' fto. 
il fitkTirv*: ilOMv/umnt: il heiFMint. 

Conversation was never carried on without tiiese tetMfib 
even among philosophers, us we see in Plato, An. 
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*• With a glass of water,” added I, ** and some i 
grapes, fresh or dry.” ' 

** To accompany you, 0 divine Aspasia 1 though Anaxagoras is the true, firm, constant friend ot 
in good truth this said pastry is but a sandy sort Pericles; the golden lamp that shines perpetually 


of road ; no great way can be made in it. 

The diffident Polus was not a bad engineer how- 
ever, and he soon had4Ln opportunity of admiring 
the workmanship at the bottom of the salver. 

Two dishes ^f roast meat were carried to him. 
I know not what one wsui; nor could Polus easily 
make up his mind \ipon it : experiment following 
experiment. Kid however was an old acquaint- 
ance. 

Those who kill kids ” said he " deserve well of 
their country, for they grow up mischievous : the 
Gods, aware of this, make them very eatable. They 
require some management, some skill, some reflec- 
tion: mint, shalot, dandelion, vinegar: strong 
coercion upon them. Chian wine, boy ! ” 

** What does Pericles eat '? ” 

"Do not mind Pericles. He has eaten of the 
qufiils, and some roast fish, besprinkled with bay- 
leaves for sauce.” 

" Pish ! dy* that m^kes him so vigilant. Cats . .** 

Here he stopped, not however without a diversion 
in his favour from me, obsendng that he usually 
dined on vegetables, fish, and some bird : that his 
earlier meal was his longest, confectionary, honey, 
and white broad, composing it. 

" And Chian or Lesbian ? ” 

" He enjoys a little wine after dinner, preferring 
the lighter and subacid.” 

"Wonderful man!” cried he; "^nd all from 
such fare as that ! ” 

When ho rose from table he seemed by his 
countenance to be quiet again at heart ; neverthe- 
less he said in my ear with a sigh, " Did I possess 
the power of Pericles, or the persuasion of Aspasia, 
by the Immortals ! I would enrich the galleys 
irith a grand dotation. Every soul of them should 
. . I, yes, every soul of them . . monsters of ingra- 
titude, hypocrites, traitors, they should for Egypt, 
for Carthage, Mauritania, Numidia. He will find 
out before long what dogs he has been skimming 
the kettle for.” 

It required an effort to be perfectly composed, 
at a simile which I imagine has never been used 
in the Greek language since the days of Medea ; 
but I cast down my eyes, and said consolatorily, 
" It is difficult to do justice to such men as Pericles 
snd Polus.” 

He would now have let me into the secret, but 
others saved me. ^ 

Our fanners, in the number of their supersti- 
tions, entertain a firm belief that any soil is ren- 
dered more fertile by buiying an ass’s head in it. 
On this idea is founded the epigram I send you : 
U raised a .e«ugh at dinner. * 

tieave me thy head when thou art dead, 
Speusippue ! Prudent farmers say 
An aBS'e ekuP. makes plentiful 
t he poorf/st soil ; and ours is day. 


on the image I adore. Yet sometim(;s ho speaks 
severely. On one of these occasions, Pericles took 
him by the hand, saying, 

" 0 Anaxagoras I sincere and ardent lover of 
Truth I why do not you love her in such a manner 
I as never to let her sec you out of humour? ” 
i " Because,” said Anaxagoras, " you divide my 
I affections with her, much to my shame.” 

I Pericles was called away on business ; I then said: 

I " 0 Anaxagoras ! is not Pericles a truly great 
j man ? ” 

I Tie answered, If Pericles were a truly great 
i man, he would not wish to appear different from 
j what he is ; he would know’^ himself, and make 
I others know him ; he seems to guard against both. 

I Much is wanting to constitute his greatness. He 
I possesses, it is true, more comprehensiveness and 
I concentration than any living ; perhaps more thau 
I any since Solon ; but he thinks that power over 
I others is better than power over himself ; ^ if a 
I mob were worth a man, and an acclamation w'ere 
j worth a Pericles.” 

" But,” said I, " he has absolute command over 
himself ; and it is chiefly by exerting it that jie has 
I obtained an ascendancy ovot the minds of others.” 

" Has he rendered them wiser and more virtu- 
ous ? ” said he. 

[ "You know best,” replied I, "having lived 
much longer among them.” 

" Perhaps,” said Anaxagoras, " I may wrong him • 
perhaps he has saved them from worse disasters.” 

" You think him then ambitious ? ” said I, w ith 
some sadness. 

" Ambitious ? ” cried he ; " how so ! He might 
have been a philosopher, and he is content to be 
a ruler.” 

• I was ill at ease. 

" Come,” said I, " Anaxagoras ! come into the 
garden with me. It is rather too warm indeed 
out of doors, but we have many evergreens, high 
and shady, and those wha, like you and me, nevei 
drink wine, have little to dread from the heat.” 

Whether the ilexes and bays and olcanderis 
struck his imagination, and presented the simile, 
I can not tell, but he thus continued in illustration 
of his discourse, 

" There are no indeciduous plants, Aspasia I the 
greater part lose their leaves in winter, the rest in 
summer. It is thus with men. The generality 
yield and are stripped under the first chilly blasts 
thgj shake them. They who have w'cathered these, 
drJp leaf after leaf in the sunshine. The virtues 
by which they arose to popularity, take another 
garb, another aspect, another form, and totally 
disappear. Be not uneasy ; the heart of Pericles 
: will never dry up, so many streams run into it.” 

He retired to his studies; I spoke but little 
that evening, and slept late. 
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ULXX. ASIUSIA TO OLBOHE. 

How can I eyer hope to show you, in ail its 
hrightnesB, the character of my friend 1 I will tell 
you how; hy following Love and Truth. like 
most others who have no geniue, I do not ^1 the 
want of it, at least not here. 

A shallow water may reflect the sun as perfectly 
as a deeper. 

The words of Anaxagoras stuck to me like this- 
tles. I resolved to speak in playfulness with the 
object of our conversation. First I began to hint 
at enemies. He smiled. 

'' The children in my orchard,” said he, " are 
not yet grown tall enough to reach the fruit; they 
may throw at it, but can bring none down.” 

" Do tell me, 0 Pericles 1” said I, “ now we are 
inseparable for ever, how many struggles with 
fourself (to say nothing of others) you must have 
had, before you attained the position you have 
taken.” 

“ It is pleasanter,*’ answered ho, "to think of our 
glory than of the means by which we acquired it. 

- When we see the horses that have won at the 
Olympian games, do we ask what oats they have 
eaten to give them such velocity and streng^th ? 
Do those who swim admirably, ever trouble their 
minds about the bladders they swam upon in 
learning, or inquire w^at beasts supplied theml 
When the winds are filling our sails, do we lower 
<hem and delay our voyage, in order to philo- 
sophise on the particles of air composing them, or 
to speculate what region produced them, or what 
becomes of them afterward 1” 


LXXXl. OLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

At last, Aspasia, you love indeed. The perfec- 
tions of your beloved interest you less than the 
imperfections, which you no sooner take up for 
reprehension, than you admire, cmbra<*e, and 
defend. Hapjiy, lia])py, Aspasia ! but are you 
w ise and good and equable, and fond of sincerity, 
formerly I Nay, do not answer me. The Gtods 
forbid that T should fofrce you to be ingenious, 
and love you for it. How much must you have 
lost before you are praised for that I 
Archelatis, of all our philosophers the most 
quiet man, and the most patient investigator, will 
bring you this. He desires to be the hearer of 
Anaxagoras. 

LX XXII. ASPASIA TO OLKONB. 

1 received our countryman with great pleasi ^re. 
He was obliged to be my hearer for .several hoire : 
1 hope his patience will never be so much tried 
oy Anaxagonis. I placed them together at table ; 
but Anaxagoras would not break through his cus- 
tom ; nothing of philosophy. Our repast would 
have been even less talkative than usual, had not 
Anaxagoras asked our guest whfether the earlier 
Milesian authors, poets or historians, had men- 
lioned Ilomor. 


" I find not a word about him in any one 6i 
them,” replied he, "although we have the works 
of Cadmus and Pbocylides, the former no admi 
rable historian, the latter an indifferent poet, hot 
not the less likely to mention him ; and they are 
supposed to have lived within three centuries of 
his age. Permit my first .question to you, in ay 
search after truth, to be this ; whether his age were 
not much earlier?” 

" This is not the orJy question,” said Anns* 
agorae, " on which you will he^ir from me the oo»* 
fession of my utter ignorance. I am interested in 
everything that relates to the operationa of the 
human mind ; and Pericles has in his possession 
every author whose works have been transoribetL 
The number will appear quite incredible to yon : 
there can not be fewer than two hundred. 1 find 
poetry to which is attributed an earlier date than 
to Homer’s ; but stupidity and barbarism are no 
;onvmcing proofs. 1 find Cretan, Ionian, Laco- 
nian, and Boeotian, written certainly more than 
three centuries ago ; the language is not copione^ 
is not fluent, is not refined, Pericles says it is all 
of it inharmonious : of this I can nfifr judge ; he 
can. Dropides and Mimnerinus wrote no better 
versos than the servant-girls sing upon our stair- 
cases. Archilocus and Aleman, who lived acentniy 
earlier, composed much grander ; but where there 
is at once ferocity and immodesty, either the age 
must have been barbarous or the poet must have 
been loft behind it. Sappho was in reality the 
reviver of poetry, teaching it to humanise and 
delight ; Simonides brought it to perfection. The 
muse of Lesbos, as she is called, and Alcaeus, in- 
vented each a novel species of strophe. Aspasia 
prefers the poetry of Sappho and the metre of 
Alcmus, which howevci, I think she informs us, 
is less adapted to her subjects than her own is.” 

"It appears to me,” said I, "that everyone 
who felt strong in poetry was ambitious of being 
an inventor in its measures. ArchiJoclius, the last 
of any note, invented the iambic.” 

"True, 0 Aspasia!” said Pericles, "but not 
exactly in the sense usually received. Ho did 
not invent, as many suppose, the senarian iambic, 
which is coeval almost with the language itself, 
and many of which creep into tho closest prose 
composition, but ho was the first who subjoined a 
shorter to it, the barb to the dart, so fatal to Cleo- 
bulo and Lycainbes.*' 

" His first,” said I, "is like the trot of a mastifi^ 
his second is like the spring at the throat. 

" Homer alone has enricned the language with 
sentences full of harmony. How long his verse 
was created, how long his Gk)ds had lived, before 
him, how long he himself before us, is yet uncei^ 
tain, although Herodotus* is of opinion that he is 
nearer to us than Pericles and Anaxagoras admit. 
But these two philosophers place sun, moon, and 
stars, beyond ^1 r jasonable limits ; 1 know not 
how far off.” 

* The Li/t of Bomsr, appended to the woiKs of Her(' 
dutub, is ttpnrions. 
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‘'Wtnone of nPknow;” said Pericles, “but 
Anaxagoras hopes that, in a future age, human 
knowl^ge will be more extensive and more cor- 
rect ; and Meton has encouraged us in our specu- 
lations. The heavenly bodies may keep their 
secrets two or three thousand years yet ; but one 
or other will betray them to some wak ef ul favourite, 
some Endymion beyffnd Latmos, perhaps in re- 
gions undiscovered, certainly in uncalculated 
■timeB. Mfsn will know more of them than they 
will ever know of Jfomer. Our knowledge on this 
miracle of our species is unlikely to increase." 

LXXXlli. ASPASIA TO OLIOITK. 

Pericles, who is acknowledged to have a finer 
-ear than any of our poets or rhetoricians, is of 
opinion that the versification in all the books, of 
both Iliad and Odyssea, was modulated by the ^ 
same master key. Sophocles too, certainly less 
jolted than you would suppose, by the deep ruts, 
angular turns, and incessant jerks of the iambic, 
tells me that he finds no other heroic verses at 
.all resemljjkig it in the rhythm, and that, to his 
apprehension, it is not dissimilar in the two j 
poems. 

But 1 must continue, while I remember them i 
perfectly, the words of Pericles, 

The* Ulysses of the Iliad and Odys»ea is not j 
the same, but the Homer is. Might not the poe« 
have collected, in his earlier voyages, many won- 
derful tales about the chieftain of Ithaca ; about 
his wanderings and return ; about his wife and her 
suitors 1 Might not afterward th» son or grand- 
son have solicited his guest and friend to place 
the sagacious, the courageous, the enduring man, 
among the others whojn he was celebrating in 
fietached poems, as lenders against Troy? He 
describes with precision everything in Ithaca ; it 
is evident he must have been upoh the spot. Of 
all other countries, of Sicily, of Italy, of Phrygia, 
he quite as evidently writes from tradition and' 
representation, Phrygia was subject to the Assy- 
rian kings at the time when he commences his 
siege. The Greeks, according to him, had been 
ravaging the country many years, and had swept 
aw^ay many cities. What whore the Assyrian 
kings doing ? Hid the Grecians lose no men by 
war, by climate, by disease, by time, in the whole 
ten years ? Their horses must have been strong ' 
and long-lived : an excellent breed f to keep their 
teeth and mettle for five-and-twenty. I should 
have imagined that »ome of them must have got 
lamed, some few perhaps foundered ; surely here 
and there a chariot can have had hut one remain- 
ing, and he, in all probability, not in the very best 
condition. • I can not hut think that Homer took 
from Sesostris the shield that Jie has given to 
Achilles. The Greeks never w<yked gold so skil- 
fully as in this shield, until our own Phidias 
taught them > and even he possesses not the art 
of giving all the various colours to the metal, 
wbich are represented as designating the fruitage, 
JOld other things included in this stupendous 


I 

work, and which the Egyptians in his time, and 
long earlier, understood. How happened It that 
the Trojans had Greek names, and the leader of the 
, Greeks an Eg^ ptian one ? When I was at Byzan- 
! tion, 1 had the curiosity to visit the imaginary 
I scene of their battles. I saw many sepulohral 
j monuinents, of the most durable kind, conical 
; elevations of earth, on which there were sheep 
! and goats at pasture. There were ruins beyond, 
I but neither of a great city nor of an ancient one. 

I The only ancient w’alls I saw were on the European 
I coast, those of Byzantion, which Aspasia claizns 
! as the structure of Miletus, and which the people 
• of Megara tell us were founded by their forefathers, 
less than two centuries ago. But neither Miletus 
i nor Megara was built when these walls were entire. 

I They belong to the unknown world, and are some- 
' times called Polasgian, sometimes Cyclopean ; 

^ appellations without meaning ; signs that signify 
nothing ; inscriptions that point out the road to 
! places where there is neither place nor road. Walls 
of this massive structure surround the ruins of 
Phocoea, destroyed by Cyrus ; they arc also found 
in Tyrrhenia. Our acropolis was surmounted by 
such, until the administration of Themistocles, 
who removed the stones to serve as foundations to 
the works in the harbour ; the occasion being 
urgent, and the magnitudo of the blocks being 
admirably proper for that solid structure." 

Oleone ! are you tired r rest then. 

LXXXIV. ASPASIA TO OLEONX. 

Several times had Pericles been silent, expecting 
and inviting our guesta to assist him in the inves- 
tigation. 

! I have no paradox to maintain, no partiality 
I to defend," said he. " Some tell us that there 
were twenty Homers, some deny that there was 
ever one. It were idle and foolish to shake the 
contents of a vase in order to let them settle at 
last. We are perpetually labouring to destroy our 
delight, our composure, our devotion to superior 
power. Of all the animals upon earth we least 
know what is good for us. My opinion is, that what 
is best for us is our adftiiration of good. No man 
living venerates Homer more than T do. He was 
the only author I read when I was a hoy, for our 
teachers are usually of opinion that wisdom and 
' poetry are like fruit for children, unwholesome if 
too fresh. Simonides had indeed grown somewhat* 
sound ; Pindar was heating ; iEschylus . . . ay, but 
.dSschylus was almost at the next door. Homer 
then nourished my fancy, animated my dreams, 
awoke me in the morning, marched with me, sailed 

th me, taught me morals, taught me language, 

ight me music and philosophy and war. 

** Ah, were he present at this hour among us! 
that I might ask him how his deities entered Troy. 
In Phrygia there was hut one goddess, the mother 
of all the Gods, Cybele. Unlike our mortal mo- 
thers, she was displeased if you noticed her chil- 
dren ; indeed she disowned them. Her dignity, 
her gravity, her high antiqui by, induced the natives 
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of the islands, and-aflervard the other Greeks, to knowledge than the shephei^ls and boar-huntw* 


place their little Gods under her protection, and 
to call her their inotlxer. Jupiter had his Ida, 
but not the Phrygian ; and Pallas was worshipped 
in her citadels, but not above the streams of 
Simdis and Scamandei. Our holy religion has 
not yet found its way lai beyond us; like the 
ntyrtle and olive, it loves the sea-air, and flourishes 
but upon few mountdirs in the interior. The 
Cabiri still hold Samothrace ; and we may almost 
hear the cries of human victims in the north. 

If there were any true history of the "Jmes we 
are exploring, perhaps we might And in it that 
many excursions, combined and simultaneous, 
had utterly failed ; and that the disasters of many 
chiefs engaged in them were partly concealed 
from the nations they governed by the sacred veil 
of poetry. Of those who are reputed to have 
sailed against Troy, none returned pro8j)eroua, 
none with the men he had led out ; most were 
forbidden to land again upon their native shores, 
and some who attempted it were slain. Such is 
usually the fate of the unsuccessful. It is more 
probable that the second great naval expe- 
dition of th(3 Greeks went out to avenge the 
disasters of tJ)e first, the Argonautic ; and the 
result was nearly the same. Of the Argonauts 
few returned. Sparta lost her Castor and Pollux ; 
Thessaly her Jason ; and I am more disposed to 
believe that the head of Orpheus rolled down the 
Phasis than down the Hebrus. 

“ The poets gave successes which the Gods de- 
nied. But these things concern us little ; the 
poet is what we seek. Needless is it to remark 
that the Iliad is a work of much reflection and 
various knowledge ; the Odyssea is the marvellous 
result of a vivid and wild imagination. Aspasia 
prefers it. Homer, in nearly the thirty years 
which I conceive to have intervened between the 
fanciful work and the graver, had totally lost his 
pleasantries. Polyphemus could amuse him no 
longer ; Circe lighted up in vain her fires of cedar- 
wood ; Calypso had lost her charms ; her maidens 
were mute around her ; the Lestrigons lay asleep ; 
the Syrens sang 

ft 

* Come Ijither, O passer by ! come hither, 

O fflory of the AchaiimH ! ’ 

and the smooth waves quivcied with the sound, 
but the harp of the old man had no chord that 
vibrated. 

** In the Odyaaea he invokes the Muse ; in the 
iliad, he invokes her as a Goddess he had invoked 
before. He begins the Odyaaea as the tale of a 
family, to which he would listen as she rehearsed 
it ; the Iliad as a song of warriors and divinitifi, 
worthy of the (Goddess herself to sing before tKe 
world. 

“ Demonstrate that metaphors are discoverable, 
drawn from things believed to have been unin- 
’ veuted in the Homeric age ; what does it prove! 
Merely that Homer, who lived among the islands, 
and among those who had travelled into all the 
known regions of the world, had collected more 


on the continent. 

" Demonstrate that some books in the compilar 
tion retain slight traces of a language not exactly 
the same as the others. What ^3n! Might 
they not have been composed while he visited 
countries in w'hich that dialect was indigenous! 
or might they not have bd6n found there at the 
first collection of the songs, having ^undergone 
some modification from the singers, ^adapted to 
the usages and phraseology of Jhe people! 

" Who doubts that what was illegible or ob 
scure in the time of Lycurgus, was rendered 
clearer by the learned Spartan '! tW some Cretan 
words, not the Dorian of Sparta, had crept in ; 
that others were substituted ; that Solon, Pisis- 
j tratuB, and Hipparchus, liad also to correct a few 
i of these corrections, and many things more ^ They 
i found a series of songs ; never was there a series 
; of such length without an oversight or gap. 

I “ Shall the salpinx be sounded in m> ear ! 
j Homer may have introduced it by way of allusion 
i in one poem, not wanting it in the other. The 
Grecians of his time never used it in ba ttle ; east- 
ern nations did ; and perhaps had he known the 
Phrygians better, its blasts would have sounded 
on the plains of Troy. He v oald have discovered 
that trumpets had been user moag them for 
many ages. We possess no knowledge of any 
nation who cultivated the science of music so 
early, or employed so great a variety of wind-in- 
struments, unless it be the Sldoiiian. Little did 
he know of Phrygia, and as little do we know of 
him. His beautiful creation lies displayed before 
us ; the creator is hidden in his own splendour. 
T can more easily believe that his hand constructed 
the whole, than that twepty men could be found, 
at nearly the same time, each of genius suflBcient 
for the twentieth part; because in many cen- 
turies there arose not a single one capable of such 
a production as that portion. 

“ Archilochus and Sinwnides are excellent 
only in their shorter poems ; they could not have 
whistled so well throughout a long inarch. Diffi- 
culties are to be overcome on both sides. We have 
no grammarians worthy of the appellation ; none 
in any district of Greece has studied the origin 
and etymology of his language. We sing like the 
birds, equally ignorant whence our voice arises. 
What is worse, we are fonder of theories than of 
truth, and believe that we have not room enough - 
to build up anything, until we subvert what we 
find before ns. Be it so ; b^t let it be only what 
is obnoxious, what opposes our reason, what dis- 
turbs our tranquillity of mind ; not what shows 
us the extent of the one, the potency of the other, 
and, consoling us for being mortal, assures us that 
our structures n\ay be as durable as those of the 
Gods themselves^ The name of Homer will be 
venerated as long as the holiest of theirs ; I dare 
not say longer ; I dare not say by .wiser men. I 
hope I am guilty of no impiety; I should aggra- 
vate it by lowering Homer, the loftiest of their 
works.” 
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LXXXV. OLBOKE 3*0 ASPASIA. 

We are losing, day by day, one friend or other. 
Artemidora Ephesus was betrothed to Elpenor, 
ahd their nuptials, it was belieyed, were at hand. 
How gladly would Artemidora have survived 
Elpenor. I pitied her almost as much as if she 


suddenly to recollect something, and, with mm 
familiarity than usual, took him gently by the 
elbow, led him a little aside, and said with a 
smile, and in a low voice, 

My dear friend Aristophanes I I find you are 
by no means willing to receive the same measure as 


r^ipenor.^ i piiiea ner aimosL asmucn asn sne but remember, the people have ordered 

had. I must ever love true lovers on the eve of ^ ^ 


separMon. These indeed were little known to 
me untile shpri time before. We became friends 
when our fates had made us relatives. On these 
occasions there jfre always many verses, but not 
always so true in feeling and in fact as those 
which I shall now transcribe for you. 

“ Artemidora ! Gods iuvihible, 

While thou art lying faint along the couch. 

Have tied the sandal to tliy veined feet. 

And stand beside thee, leady to convoy 
Thy weary steps wliero other rivers flow. 

RefreshinR shades will wnft thy weariness 
Awny, and voices like thino own come nigh, ! 

Soliciting, nor vainly, thy embrace.** | 

Artemidora sigh’d, and would liave press’d I 

The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. , 

Fate’s shears were over her dark hair unseen j 

Whll® 4hu8 Elpenor spake ; he look’d into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, those now dim with tears ; 
Aind watciifuluebs. Again he spake of joy 
Eternal. At that word, that mu« 1 word.^oy, 

Faithful and fond her bos<mi heav’d on <!0 more, 


the adjustment, the surest preservative against 
fraud, particularly that by which the poorer are 
; mostly the sufferera. Take care they do not im- 
I peach you, knowing as you do how inefficient is 
my protection. It is chiefly on such an occasion 
I should be sorry to be in a minority.” 

Aristophanes blushed and looked alarmed. Pe- 
ricles took him by the hand, whispering in his 
ear, '' Do not let us enter into a conspiracy against 
Equity, by attacking the uniformity of weights 
and measures ; nor against Comedy, by giving the 
I magistrates a pretext to forbid its represent 
I tation.” 

Aristophanes turned toward Pentarces, who 
I stood near him, and said, 

1 “ 1 can write a comedy as well as most ; Peri- 

I cles can act one better than any.” 

I Aristophanes, in my opinion, might have easily 
' been the first lyric poet now living, except Sopho> 

I cles and Euripides ; he chose rather to be the 
I bitterest satirist. * How many, adorned with all 


the rarities of intellect, ^have stumbled on the en- 


Her head fell back : one sob, <»ne loud deep sob 
Sweii’d through the darken’d Cham bcr;’twas not hers: trancc into life, and haVe made a wrong choice Oil 
wo. her that old boat ln»,rri.ptiblc, was to determine their 


Unwearied, undiverted in its course, 

Had plash’d the water up the farther strand. 


LXXXVI. ASPASIA TO OLBONE. 


' course for ever ! This is among the reasons, and 
perhaps is the principal one, why the wise and the 
happy are two distinct classes of men. 


Aristophanes often tlines with us ; nevertheless 
he is secretly an enenjy of Pericles, and, fearing 
to oflTend him personally, is satirical on most of 
our friends. Meton, whose character you know 
already, great in astronomy, great in geometry, 
groat in architecture, was consulted by Pericles 
on beautifying the streets of the city, which are | 
close and crooked. No sooner had Aristophanes j 
heard this, than he began to compose a comedy, ■ 
entitled llte Birds. He has here represented our ; 
quiet oontemplative Meton, with a rule and com- 1 
pass in his hands, uttering the most ludicrous 
Alisurditiee. Meton is a plain, unassuming, in- . 
oflensive man, and never speaks inconsiderately. | 
The character is clumsily drawn ; but that fault 
was easily corrected, by representing poor Meton 
under the chastisement of the cudgel. There is 
so much wit in th^, I doubt whether any audience 
can resist it. There is magic in every stroke, and 
what was amiss is mended and made whole again 
ere the hammer fells. How easy a way of setting all 
things t<r rights, with only one dissentient voice ! 

In the same comedy is ridiculed the project of 
Pericles, on a conformity of weights and measures 
in Attica and her dependencies. More wit ! an- 
other beating! 

When Aristophanes made us the next visit, Pe- 
; rides, after greeting him with much good-nature, 
and after various conversations with him, seemed 


LXXXVII. ASPASIA TO OLEONK. 

I had retired before Aristophanes went home. 
On my retufn, it was evident that some one pre- 
sent had inveighed against the poet’s eflTrontery, 
for I was in lime to catch these words of Pericles : 

Why should I be angry with the writers of 
comedy ? Is it because they tell me of the faults 
I find in myself 1 Surely not ; for he who finds 
them in himself may be quito certain that others 
have found them in#him long before, and have 
shown much forbearance in the delay. 

** Is it because I am told of those I have not 
discovered in me? Foolish indeed were this. 1 
am to be angry, it seems, because a man forewarns 
me that I have enemies in my chamber, who will 
stab me when they find me asleep, a^d because he 
helps me to catch them and disarm them. 

** But it is such an mdignit.y to be ridiculed ! 
I incurred a greater when I threw myself into the 
Way of ridicule : a greater still should I suffer if I 
l^tried whether it could be remedied by resentment. 

" Bidicule often parries resentment, but resent- 
ment never yet parried ridicule.” 

LXXXV III. ASPASIA TO HBBODOTUS. 

Herodotus ! if there is any one who admires 
your writings more than another, it is 1. Fo 
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residence in Attica will ever make me prefer the| forth a parsimonious fragrance, won only when we 
dialect to ours ; no writer will charm my ear as applied to them tenderly and closely, 
you have done ; and yet you can not bnn^^ me to Whether poor Aletheia gave for life more than 
believe that the sun is driven out of his cou se by life’s value, it were worse than curiosity to inquire, 
storms ; nor any of the consequences you deduce She loved her deliverer ; and, at the insUgation 
from it, occasioning the overflow of the Nile, of many less gentle, she was slain for loving him. 
The opinion you consider as unfounded, na&nely. When the city was again, in possession of the 
that it arises from the melting of the snows, and citizens, she was stoned to death for favouring the 
from the periodical rains on the mountains of invader; and her mother rushed forward and 
Ethiopia, is however that of Pericles and Anax- shared it. These are thirgs you khow; herpoem^ 
igoras, who attribute it also to Thales, in their her only one extant, you do not. You will find in 
estimation the soundest and shrewdest of philo- it little of poetry, but much of what is better and 
sophers. They appear to have very strange rarer, true affection. 


notions about the sun, about his magnitude, his 
position, and distance ; and I doubt whether you 
eould persuade them that the three stoutest winds 
are able to move him one furlong. I am a great 
doubter, you see ; but they, I do assure you, are 
greater. Pericles is of opinion that natural 
philosophy has made but little progress ; and yet 
that many more discoveries have burst open 
before the strenuous inquirer than have been 
manifested to the world ; that some have been 
suppressed by a fear of the public, and some by a 
contempt for it. 

** In the intellectual,” said he, ** as in the phy- 1 
sical, men grasp you firmly and tenaciously by the 
hand, creeping close at your side, stop for step, 
while you lead them intl^ darkness; but when you | 
conduct them into sudden light, they start and , 
quit you.” | 

0 Herodotus ! may your life and departure be } 
happy ! But how can it be expected 1 No other | 
deities have ever received such honours as you 
have conferred upon the Muses ; and alas, how 
inefi^cient are they V) reward or protect their | 
votaries ! I 

LXXXIX. OLEONK TO ASPASIA. | 

The tragedy of Phrynicus, on the devastation I 
of our city by the Persians, will outlast all the 1 
cities now flourishing on earth.* Heavy was the 
mulct to which the poet was condemned by the : 
Athenians for the tears ^le drew from them in | 
the theatre., i 

Is it not remarkable that we liave never found ! 

any Milesian poem on the same subject] Surely 
there must have been several. Within how short 
a period have they perished ! Lately, in searching 
the houses of such inhabitants as were suspected 
of partiality to the interests of Lacedmmon, 
these verses were discovered. They bear the 
signature of Aletheia, daughter of Oharidemue 
emd Aatyage. I 

We have often heard her story. Often have Pe 
sat upon the mound of ruins under which sne 
lies buried ; often have we plucked from it the 
white cyclamen, sweetest of all sweet odours, and 
played with its stiff reverted little horns, pouring 

* This tragedy, whioh produced a more powerful effect 

Man any other ou record, has failed howevar to fulfill tha 
propheay of Oleone : the Ode of Aletheia, on which she 
places so small a Talue, has outlWed it. 


ALKTHBIA TO PHRAORTBS. 

Phraortes ! where art thou f 
The flames were panting after us, their darts 
Had pierced to many hearts 
Before the Gods, who heard nor prayer nor vow ; 

Temples had sunk to earth, and other smoke 
O’er riven altars broke 
Thau curled from myrrh and nard. 

When like a God among 
Arm’d hosts and unarm’d throng 
Thee I discern’d, implored, and caught one brief r^ardL 

tf' 

Thou passest ; from thy side 
Sudden two bowmen ride 
And hurry me away. 

Thou and all hope were gone . 

They loos’d me . . iuid alone 
In a closed tent ’mid gory arms I lay. 

How did my tears then burn 
When, dreading thy return. 

Behold thee reappear! 

Nor helm nor sword nor spear . 

In Violet gold-hemm'd vest 
Thou earnest forth ; too soon I 
Fallen at thy feet, olaspt to thy breast, 

I struggle, sob, and swoon. » 
r 

“ O send mo to my mother ! bid her oome, 

And take my last farewell ! 

One blow I . . enough for both . . one tomb . 

'Tis there our happy dwell." 

Thou orderest : call’d and gone 
At once they are who breathe for thy oomn 
Thou stoodest nigh me, soothing every moan, 

And pressing in both thine my hand. 

Then, and then only, when it tore 
My hair to bide my face ; 

And gently did thy own bend o'er 
The aliiJect bead war-doomed^ to dire disgrsoa. 

Ionian was thy tongue, 

And when thou badest me to raise 
That head, nor fear in aught thy gase, 

1 dared look up . . but dared not long. 

“ Wait, maiden, wait I if ^ipone are here 
Bearing a charm to charm a tear. 

There may (who knows be found at last 
Some solace for the sorrow past.’’ 

My mother, ere the sounds had ceas'd. 

Burst in, and drew mo down : 

Her Joy overpowered us both, her breas^ 

Covered Igst friends and ruin'd town. 

Sweet thought ! but yielding now 
To many harsher 1 By what blow 
Art thou dissevered from me ? War, 

That hath career’d too far, 

Oloseth his pinions. *• Come, Phraortef« 

To thy fond friends at home ! ** 
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Thus bedkons Love Away then, wlehee wild ! 

O nuipy thy mother be as blest 
As one whose eyes will sink to rest 
Blessing thee for her rescued child ! 

Ungenerous still my heart must be ; 

Throughout the young and festive train 
Which thou revisitest again 
May none be happier (this I fear) than she ! 


XO. ASPASIA TO 01B05B. 

Perhaps I fike the (Me of Aletheia more than 
you do, because ybu sent it me ; and you perhaps 
would have liked it more than I, had I sent it 
you. There are writings which must lie long 
upon the straw before they mellow to the taste; 
and there arc summer fruits which can not abide 
the keeping. 

My heart assures me that Aletheia, had she 
lived, might have excelled in poetry" ; and the 
loss of a lover is a help to it. We must defer our 
attempts to ascertain her station in the world of 
poetry ; for we never see the just dimensions of 
what is close before our eyes. Faults are best dis- 
covered near, and beauties at some distance. 

Alethdla, who found favour with Cleone, is 
surely not unworthy to take her seat in the library 
of Pericles, 

I will look for a cyclamen to place within the 
scroll : 1 must find it and gather it and place it 
there myself. Sweet, hapless Aletheial 

XOI. ABPASIA TO CLBONB. 

Nothing is pleasanter to me than exploring in ; 
a library. What a delight in beSng a discoverer I 
Among a loose accumulation of poetry, the greater 
part excessively bad, the verses I am about to 
transcribe are perhap;9 the least so. 

Life pusses not as some men u&y, 

If you will only urge his stay, 

And treat him kindly all the while. 

He flieH the dizzy strife of towns. 

Cowers before thunder. bearing frowns, 

But freshens up again at song and smile. 

Ardalia ! we will place him here. 

And promise that nor sigh nor tear 
Shall ever trouble his repose. 

What precious seal will you impress 
To rati^ his happiness? 

That rose tbro’ which you breathe '/ (^me, bring that rose. 

XOn. ASPASIA TO CLBOBB. 

Knowing how desirous 1 have always been to 
leaiii the history of Athens for these last fifty 
years, and chiefly that part of it in which my 
Pericles has partaken so largely ; and to reward 
my for^arance in abstaining from evaiy dose an^if I 
Importunate inquiry, he placed a scrap ^ paper it | 
my hands this morning. e 

** Read that,'’ said he. e 

It was no easy matter : fev' sentences would 
ImtB been legible without my interpreter ; indeed 
there were not many unerasM. 

* This speech," replied he, ooeapled me one 


iu AarjLoiA. 

t 

whole night, andisomewhat of the next morning ; 
I had so very much not to say." 

Aware that the party of Cimon would interest 
the people in his behalf, so that a leader from 
among his relatives or friends might bo proj)osed 
and brought forward, Pericles was resolved to 
anticipate these exertions. See his few words. 

“We have lost, O Athenians ! not a town, nor 
a battle ; these you would soon regain ,* but we 
have lost a great man, a true lover of his country, 
Cimon, son of Miltiades. 

“I well remember the grief you manifested at 
the necessity of removing him for a time, from 
among the insidious men who would havr worked 
upon his generous temper, ducj,ilo as gold. Never 
could I have believed I iiad sufficient interest with 
some I see before me, firm almost unto hanlness, 
whose patriotism and probity had been the most 
alarmed; but they listened to me with pat-ience, 
and revoked the sentence of banishment. Cimon 
returned from Sparta, took the command of your 
armies, vanquished the Persians, and imposed on 
them such conditions as will humble their pride 
for ever. 

“ Our fathers were ungenerous to his : w’e will, 
as becomes us, pay their debts, and remove the 
! dust from their memory. Miltiades was always 
' great, and only once unsiiccessful : Cimon was 
greater, and never unfortunate but in the temporajy 
privation of your affections. History offers us no 
example of so consummate a commander. 

“ I propose that a statue be erected to Cimon, 
son of Miltiades, vanquisher of the Persians.” 

XOIII. ASPASIA TO ei.KONE. 

' There are secrets which not even love should 
tiy to penetrate. I am afraid of knowing who 
caused the banishment of Cimon : certainly he was 
impeached 4iy Pericles, who nevertheless praised 
him highly whenever his name was mentioned. 
He has allowed me to transcribe his speech after 
the sentence of the judges, and with it his letter 

recall. 

TO THE ATHENIANS, 

On the l^nighment af Ciwvn 

In your wrisdom, 0 Athenians, you have decreed 
that Cimon sou of Miltiades be exiled from our city. 

Whatever may have been the errors or the crimes 
of Cimon, much of them should, injustice to your- 
selves, and in humanity to the prosecuted, be 
ascribed to the perversity of that faction, which 
never ceases or relaxes in its attempts to thwart 
your determinations, and to deprive you of autho* 
rity at home, of respect in the sight of Greece. 

But I abjure you to rememberthe serviceB both 
of Cimon and of Miltiades ; and to afford the ban- 
ished man no reason or plea to call in question your 
liberality. Permit the rents of his many fums 
in Attica to be carried to him in Sparta ; and let 
it never be said that a citizen of Athens was obliged 
to the most illiberal and penurious of people for 
a sustenance. Not indeed that there is any dangei 
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of Sparta entertaining him too Lonoorablj. She 
may pay for Bervices ; but rather for those which 
are to be performed than for those which have 
been ; and to the man rather who may do her 
harm than to him who can do it no longer. 

Let us hope that at some future day Gimon 
may be aware of his mistake, and regard with 
more veneration the Image of his father thau the 
throne of his father’s enemy. 

xoiv. I'Ehjclbs to cimon. 

There are few cities, 0 Cimon, that have men 
for their inhabitants. Whatever is out of Greece, 
and not Grecian, is nearer the animal world 
than the intellectual t some even in Greece are 
but midway. Leave them behind you ; return to 
your country, and conquer her assailants. Whole- 
some is the wisdom that we have gathered from 
misfortune, and sweet the repose that dwells upon 

XOV. ASPASIA TO CLBONIB. 

Generally we are little apt to exaggerate merit 
In our maladies of the mind the cold fit usually is 
longer and more ini/cnse than the hot, and our ! 
dreams are rarely of water in the desert. We 
must have been among the departed before we j 
experience this sensation. In our road through ! 
life, w’e may happen to n;‘eet with a man casting I 
a stone reverentially to enlarge the cairn of an- 
other, which stone he had carried in his bosom ; 
to sling against that very other’s head. Seriously, | 
my Cleone, 1 am inclined to think that even in ! 
these dark days (as they are called) of literature ‘ 
we may occasionally catch a glimpse of poetry. | 
We should be laughed at if we ventured to com- 
pare the living with the dead, who alw^ays are j 
preferable, but there arc choruses in Sophocles ^ 
and Euripides as i>athetical i\» those tender words j 
of Sappho in her invocation to Hesperos : ** Thou I 
bringest the wine, thou bringest the kid, thou | 
bringest the maiden to her mother.” Certainly : 
these words are very unsophistical, and they who | 
have seen others weep at them, weep also. But 
pardon me, if looking attentively, you find no letter 
in the sentence obliterated ' by a tear of mine. 
Sometimes I fancy that the facility and pliancy of 
our language is the reason why many of the most 
applauded verses arc written with more intense- 
ness of feeling and less expenditure of thought. 
What is graceful must be easy ; but many things 
are very easy which are not very graceful. There is 
a great deal even of Attic poetry in which a slight 
covering of wax is drawn over a bundle of the 
commonest tow and tatters : we must not bring 
it too near the lamp. . But it is something to 
abstain from an indulgence in grossness, prolixity, 
and exaggeration, which are never the signs of 
fertility, but frequently the reverse. This abstin- 
ence is truly Attic, but Attic not exclusively : for 
Pindar has given manifold examples of it, and is 
heavy and tedious then only when he wipes away the 
tom off his bit with old stories and dry genealogies. 


gPaiOB Ol* PERlbLES. 

On iMe DtftcHon qfBubaga and Megarai 

Euboea has rejected our authority and alliance, 
Megara our friendship. Under what pretext! 
That we have employed in the decoration of our 
city the sums of money they stipulated to contri* 
bute annually ; a subsidy tq resist the Peigiaiia. 
What ! must we continue a war of extermination 
with Persia, when she no longer has thq power to 
molest ns 1 when peace has been sworn and pro- 
claimed ! Do we violate the compact with our 
confederates 1 No ; men of Athens ! our fleets are 
in harbour, every ship in good condition; our 
arsenals are well stored ; and we are as prompt and 
as able now to repell aggression as we ever were. 

Are our dues then to be withholden from us, 
because wo have anticipated our engagements? 
because our navy and our army are in readiness 
before they are wanted? because, while our un- 
grateful allies were plotting our ruin, we were 
watching over their interests and providing for 
their security ? States, like private men, are sub- 
ject to the distemper of ingratitude, erasing from 
their memoiy the impression of past belitfits ; but 
it appears to be peculiar to the Megarians to re- 
compense them with hatred and animosity. Not 
only have we protected them from aggression, by 
building for them the very walls from which they 
now defy us ; but, when Mardonius sent againgl 
them, at Mount Citheeron, the whole force of the 
Median cavalry, under the command of Magestios, 
and when they called aloud to every near battalion 
of the Grecian army, and when Pausanias in vain 
repeated the exhortation, three hundred Atheni- 
ans, led by Olympiodoros son of Lampon, threw 
themselves forward from Erytbrai, and, after losing 
many brave comrades, rcAJued from imminent 
death the fathers of those degenerate men ivho are 
now in the vanguard of conspirators against us. 
Ingratitude may be left to tlio chastisement of the 
Gods, but the sword must consolidate broken 
treaties. No state can be respected if fragment 
after fragment may be detached from it with im- 
punity ; if traitors are permitted to delude and 
discompose the contented, and to seduce the igno- 
rant from their allegiance ; if loyalty is proclaimed 
a weakness, sedition a duty, conspiracy wisdom, 
and rebellion heroism. It is a crime then for ns 
to embellish our city ! It is a reproach to enlarge 
and fortify our harbours ! In vain have we repre- 
sented to the clamorous and refractory, that their 
annual contributions are partly due to us for past 
exertions, and partly the price ' of our protection, 
at this time, and in future ; and not against Persia 
only, but against pirates. Our enemies have per- 
'suaded them that rebellion and war m better 
t/hings ; our enemies, who were lately tbeirs, and 
who by this perfidious instigation are about to 
become so more cruelly than ever. Are Athenians 
avaricious ! are Athenians oppressive ! Even the 
slaves in our city have easier access to the comfort* 
and delights of life than the citizens of almosl 
any other. Until of late the Megarians were proud 
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of our consanguinity, refused to be called the 
descendants of Apollo, in hopes to be acknow- 
ledged as the children of Pandion. Although in 
later times they became the allies of Sparta, they 
can not but remember that we have always been 
their friends, often their deliverers ; and it is only 
for their dishonesty and perfidy that we now are 
resolved at last to prolUbit them from the advan- 
tages of our ports. SpartiU and Corinth have 
instigated tljem ^ Corinth, whose pride and injus- 
tice have driven Corcyra, evith her fleets, to seek 
deliverance in the Pfrteus. What have we to fear 
from so strange a union as that of Corinth and 
Sparta 1 Are any two nations so unlike 'i so little 
fonned for mutual succour or for mutual esteem 1 
Hitiierto we have shared both our wealth and our 
dangers with Euboea. At the conclusion of a suc- 
cessful war, at the signature of a most honourable 
and advantageous peace, we are derided and re- 
proached. What is it they discover to despise in 
us ? I will tell you what it is. It is the timid 
step of blind men : this they saw in us while they 
were tampering with Sparta. Not ashamed of 
their seduction, they now walk hand in hand, with 
open front, ariTl call others to join in their infamy. 
They have renounced our amity, they have spurned 
our expostulations, JJiey have torn our treaties, 
and they have defied our arms. At the peril of 
being called a bad citizen, I lament your bliud- 
nesa, 0 Megara and Euboea 1 


I 

! 


XCVl. ASrASlA TO OLBONR. 


1 find, among the few records in m^ hands, that 
Pericles went in person, and conquered the faith- 
less Megara xnd the refractory Euboea. Before 
he sailed to attack the island, he warned the 
Athenians against an inconsiderate parsimony, 
A'hich usually terminates in fruitless expenditure. 
He told them plainly that Euboea was capable of 
a protracted and obstinate resistance ; and he 
admonished them that, whatever reverses the 
arms of Athens might experience, they should 
continue the war, and consider the dominion of 
the island a thing necessary to their existence as a 
nation; that whoever should devise or counsel 
the separation of Euboea from Athens, be declared 
guilty of treason, and punished with death. 

If Thebes, in a future war,” said he, should [ 
take possession of this productive country, and ] 
shut up, as she easily might, the passage of the 
Euripus, she would gain an ascendancy over us, 
from which we never could recover. Losses, 
defeat^ inadequate 8upl>lies, may tempt her; she 
would always have Sparta for an ally on such an 
occasion. Indeed, it is wonderful that the 
Boootians, as Iguve a race of men as any in Greece, 
and stronger in body, should not have been 
her masters. Perhaps it is the fertility of her own 
territory that kept her* content *with her pos- 
sessions, and indisposed the cultivators of so rich 
a soil from enterprise and hiizard. Euboea is no 
less . fertile than Boeotia, from which she is 
•eparjsted by the distance of a stone’s throw. 


Give me fifty galle^, and five thousand men, and 
Euboea ahiJl fell ere Sparta can come to her 
assistance.” 

XOYII. A8PASIA TO OLEORE. 

Perpetual as have been the wars of Attica, she 
is over](leopled. A colony hoisted sail for the 
Chersonese ; another to repeople the ruined walls 
of Sybaris. Happy the families whose fathers 
give them lands to cultivate, instead of keeping 
them in idleness at home ; such are the fooxiders 
of colonies. The language of this city is spoken 
in Italy, in Sicily, in Asia, in Africa, and even on 
the coast of Gaul, among the yelpings and yells of 
Kimbers and Sicambers. 

Surely the more beneficent of the Gods mnst 
look down with delight on these fruit-trees planted 
in the forest. May the healthfullest dews of 
heaven descend on them ! 

We are now busied in the Propyliea ; they, although 
unfinished, are truly magnificent. Which will 
remain the longest, the traces of the walls or of 
the colonies! Of the future we know nothing, 
of the past little, of the present less ; the mirror 
is too close to our eyes, and our own breath dims it. 


XOVIII. CLSONE TO ABl'ASIA. 

1 have only time to send you a few perfumes 
and a few verses. These 1 transcribe out of a 
little volume of Erinna : the perfumes came to me 
from Syria. 

Blessed be the whose beneficent provi- 
dence gave the flowers another life ! We seem to 
retain their love when their beauty has departed. 

KKINNA TU LKUCONOK. 

If oomfort is unM^lcome, can 1 think 
Reproof aught lean will bo ? 

The oup I bring to cool thee, wilt thou drink. 

Fever’d LeuconCe ? 

Rather with Grief than h'ricndship wouldpt thou dwell 
Beoause Love emilee nu more ! 

Bent down by culling bitter herbs, to swell 
A cuuldi'ou that boils o’ei'. 


XCIX. A6PASIA TO OI.XOEB. 

Thanks for the verses ' I hope Lenconfie was 
as grateful as 1 am, and as sensible to their power 
of soothing. 

Thanks too for the perfumes ! Pericles is 
ashamed of acknowledging he is fond of them ; 
but I am resolved to betray one secret of his : 1 
have caught him several times trying them, as he 
calbM it. 

I&w many things are there that people pretend 
to (fislike, without any reason, as far as we know, 
for the diriike or the pretence I 

I love sweet odours. Surely my Cleone herself 
must have breathed her very soul into these ! 
Let me smell them again : let me inhale them into 
the sanctuary of my breast, lighted up by her love 
for their reception. 
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Buti, all Cleone! what an importunate and 
exacting creature is Anpasia! Hare you no 
willows fresh-peeled ? none lyin^ upon the bank 
fbr baskets, white, rounded, and delicate, as your 
fingers ! How fragrant they were formerly ! 1 
have seen none lately. Do you remember the 
cross old Hermesionax '! how. he ran to b^t us for 
breaking his twigs '{ and how, after looking in our 
fhces, he seated himself down again, finished his 
basket, disbursed from a goat-skin a corroded 
clod of rancid cheese, put it in, pushed it to us, 
forced it under my arm, told us to cany it home 
vnth ike Gods I and lifted up both hands and 
blest us. ^ 

1 do not wish that one exactly ; cheese is the 
cruellest of deaths to me ; and Pericles abhors it. 

. I am running over trifling occurrences which 
you must have forgotten. You are upon the spot, ' 
and have no occasion to recall to memory how 
the munificent old basket-maker looked after ns, 
not seeing his dog at our lieels ; how we coaxed 
the lean, shaggy, suspicious animal ; how many 
devices we contrived to throw down, or let slip, so 
that the good man might not observe it, the 
pestilence you insisted on carrying; how many 
names we called the dog by, ere we found the true 
one, Oyrtia ; how, when we had drawn him behind 
the lentisk. we rewarded him for his assiduities, 
holding each an ear nevertheless, that he might 
not carry back the gilt to his master ; and how 
we laughed at our fears, when a single jerk of the 
head served at once to engulf the treasure and 
to disengage him. 

I shall always love the^mell of the peeled 
willow. Have you none for me ( Is there no 
young poplar then, with a tear in his eye on 
bursting into bud 1 I um not speaking by me- 
taphor and Asiatically. I want the poplars, the 
willows, the water-lilies, and < the soft green 
herbage. How wie enjoyed it on the Mseander ! 
what liberties wc took with it ! robbing it of the 
flowers it had educated, of those it was rear- 
ing, of those that came confidently out,to meet 
ns, and of those that hid themselves. None 
escaped us. For these remembrances, green is 
the colour I love best, It brings me to the 
Fortunate Island and my Cleone ; it brings me ' 
back to Childhood, the proud little nurse of Youth, 
brighter of eye and lighter of heart than Youth 
herself. 

These are not regrets, Cleone ; they are respirar- , 
tions, necessary to existence. You may call them 
half- wishes if you will. We are poor indeed when 
we have no half-wishes left us. The heart and 
the imagination close the shutters the instant 
they are gone. i 

Do not chide me then for coming to yon |;fter 
the blossoms and buds and herbage : do not keep 
to yourself all the grass on the Mseander. We 
nsed to share it ; we will now. I love it where- 
ever I can get a glimpse of it. It is the home of 
the eyes, ever ready to receive them, and spread- 
ing its cool couch for their repoae. 


f 

0. OLBONX TO ASPASIA. 

Demophile, poor honest faithful creature,! has 
yielded to her infirmities. I have spent almost 
as many hours with her in these last autumnal 
months, as I did in the earliest of my existence. 
She could not carry me in her arms again, but she 
was happy when mine were about her neck, and 
said they made her stronger. Do you remember 
how often she dropt my hand ta take yours, 
because you never cridd 1 saying, 

" People never weep nor work, themselves, who 
can make others weep and work for them. That 
little one will have weeper and worker too about 
her presently. Look at her, Cleone ! Can not you 
look like that? Have not you two lips and two 
eyes? Aspasia has not three. Try now ! Mind 
how I do HI” 

Good simple he irt ! 

When she was : xear her end, she said to me, 

** Do you ever go and read those names and bits 
of verses on the stones yonder? You and Aspasia 
used formerly. Some of them tell us to be sad 
and sorry for folks who died a hundred years ago; 
others to imitate men and women we never should 
have had a chance of seeing, had they been living 
yet. All we can learn from^them is this, that out 
city never had any bad people in it, but has been 
filled with weeping and wailing from its founda- 
tion upward.” 

These things puzzled Demophile : she was 
somewhat vext that she could not well compre- 
hend them, but praised the Gods that our house 
was safe, when many others must have been rent 
asunder ; such a power of lamentation ! 

“ My name,” said she, “ 1 believe, is a difficult 
and troublesome one to pinfold in a tombstone : 
nobody has ever trieu how it would sound in 
verse : but if you and Aspasia think me worth 
remembering, I am sure you could do more with 
it than others could ; aud you would lead your 
bttle ones, when the Gk)d8 have given you any, to 
come and see it, and tell them many things of old 
Demophile.” 

I assured her that, if I outlived her, I would 
prove, in the manner she wished, that my memory 
and love outlived her likewise. 

She died two days afterward. 

Nothing is difficult, not even an epitaph, if we 
prefer the thoughts that come without calling, and 
receive the first as the best and^ truest. 1 would 
not close my eyes to sleep until I had performed 
my promise. 

ft 

Denuipbile rests here : we will not say 
That she was aRed, lest ye turn away ; 

N<«r that she long had suffered : early woes 
Alone can touch you ; go, and those ( 

s 

ec. ASPASIA TO OLBONB. 

Ah poor Demophile ! she rememnered me 
then ! How sorry 1 am 1 can not tell her I re^ 
member her ! 

Cleone 1 there are little things that leave He 
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lUtlt regrets. I mi^t have said kind words, 
and perhaps have don^ kind actions, to many 
who now are beyond the i-each of them. One 
look on the unfortunate might have given a day’s 

S iness ; one sigh over the pillow of sickness 
t have insured a night’s repose ; one whis- 
per might have driven from their victim the 
fuiieB of despair. . * 

We think too much upon what the Oods have 
given us, an^ tocf little wh'^ 

We both are young; and yet we have seen 
several who loved us pass away ; and we never 
live over again as we lived before. A portion 
of our lives is consumed by the torch we follow 
at their funerals. We enter into another state of 
eatistence, resembling indeed and partaking of 
the former, but another 1 it contains the substance 
of the same sorrows, the shadow of the same 
joys. A.lae ! now true are the words of the old 
poet 

We lose a life in every friend we lose, 

And every death is painful but the last. 

I often think of my beautiful nurse, Myrtale, 
now marri€!fl*very happily in Clazomeuai. My 
first verses were upon her. These arc the verses 
I bought so good, that I wrote a long disserta- 
tion on the trochaic metre, to prove it the most 
magnificent of metres ; and 1 mentioned in it all 
the poets that ever wrote, from epigrammatic to 
epic, praising some and censuring others, a judge 
without appeal upon all. 

How you laughed at me ! Do you remer/'cr 
the lines 1 I wonder they are not worse thna 
they are. * 

Myrtale I mpy heaven reward thee 
For thy tenderness and care 1 
Dressing me in all Hiy virtues, 

Docile, duteous, gentle, fair. 

One alone thou never heededst, 

1 cun boast that one alone ; 

Grateful beats the heart thy uurseling, 

Myrtale ! ’tls all thy own. 


cm. ASPASIA TO OhSONE. 

It is difficult and unsafe to pick up a pearl 
dropped by Aleman. Usually it is moist with 
the salt of its habitation ; and something not 
quite cleanly may be found adhering to it. Here 
howevei(; is one which even my chaste Cleone may 
look down on with complacency. 

** So pure my love Ik, 1 could light 
The torch on Agile’s wedding-night. 

Nor bend its flamo with sighs, 

See, from beneath, her chamber-door 
Vnolose, and bridenmids trip before. 

With undejected eyes.” 

a 

Onpld stood near and heard this said, 

AndVttll of malice shook his head, 

Then cried 1*11 trust him when he swears 
He can not mount the first three stairs ; 

Even then I’ll take one look below 
And see with my own eyes 'tis so.” 

And even Mimnermus, who bears but an in- 
different character with the chaste, is irreproach- 
able in those verses, which he appears to have 
written in the decline of life. 


mV. PERIOLBS TO ASPASIA. 

Send me a note whenever you are idle and 
thinking of me, dear Aspasia ! Send it always 
by some old slave, ill-dressed. The people will 
think it a petition, or something as good, and 
they will be sure to observe the pleasure it throws 
into my countenance. Two winds at once will 
blow into my sails, each helping me onward, 
j If I am tired, your letter will refresh me ; if 
j occupied, it will give me activity. Beside, what 
I a deal of time we lose in business ! 


OV. ASPASIA TO PEKIOLES. 


OH. PERIOLES TO ASPASIA. 

Receive old Lycoris, and treat her affably. She 
has much influence in her tribe^ The elderly of 
your sex possess no small authffity in our city, 
and I suspect that in others too they have their 
sway. She made me tremble once. Philotas 
•deed her how she liked my speech, I forget upon 
what oooasion : she answered, 

** His words are current words, and ring well ; 
bat unless he gives us more of them for the 
trouble of our attendance, he shall not be archon, 
I proipise him.” 

Kow I ^gow not how long I could protract a 
speech, norSow long I could keep my head under 
water : these are accomplishments I have never 
studied. Lycoris and I are stiU friends however. 
Ill my favour she has waved her promise, and lets 
me be an archon.* 

V Piutaroh says henerer was arehon ; he means perhaps 
jflrsf aroben. 


Wduld to heaven, 0 Pericles ! you had no busi- 
ness at all, but the conversation of your friends. 
Tou must always be the greatest man in the city, 
whoever may be the Aost popular. I wish we 
could spend the whole day together; must it 
never be ? Are you not already in possession of 
all you ever contended for 1 
It is time, methinks, that you should leave off 
speaking in public, for you begin to be negligent 
and incorrect. I am to write you a note when- 
ever I am idle and thinking of you 1 

Pericles ! Pericles ! how far is it from idleness 
think of you ! We come to rest before we 
c’^e to idleness. 


OTI. PEKIOLES TO ASPASIA. 

In our republic it is no ea^ thing to obtain an 
act of divorce from power. It usually is delivered 
to us by the messager of Death, or presented in 
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due form by our judges where the oyster keeps an imprudence ! The mosiT youthM lover never 


open house. 

Now, oysters are quite out of season in the 
summer of life ; and life, just about this time, 1 
do assure you, is often worth keeping. I thought 
so even before I knew you, when I thought but 
little about the matter. It* is a casket ^ot pre- 
cious in itself, but valuable in proportion to what 
Fortune, or Industry, or Virtue, has placed 
within it. 

(;VIT. ASPASTA TO OLBOVB. 

When Pericles is too grave and silent, I usually 
take up my harp and sing to it ; for music is often 
acceptiible to the ear when it would avoid or re- 
pose from discourse. He tells me that it not only 
excites the imagination, but invigorates eloquence 
and refreshes memory : that playing on my harp 
to him is like besprinkling a tessellated pavement 
with odoriferous water, which brings out the 
images, cools the apartment, and gratifies the 
senses by its fragrance. 

'‘That instrument,” said he, “is the rod of 
Hermes ; it calls up the spirits from below, or 
conducts them back again to Elysium. With 
what ocBtacy do 1 throb and quiver under those 
refresliing showers of sound I ” 

Come s])rinl{h* mo soft Miiiaic o’er the breast. 

Bring mo the varied colours into light 

That now obscurely on its tablet rest. 

Show me its flowers and flgures fresh and bright 

Waked at thy voice and touch, again the chords 
Restore what restless years had moved away. 

Restore the glowing cheeks, the tender words. 

Youth's short-lived springand Pleasure’s summer-day. 

1 believe ho composed these Akerses while T was 
playing, although he disowns them, asking me 
whether T am willing to imagine** that my execu- 
tion is become so powerless. 

You remember ray old song : it was this I had 
been playing : 

The reeds were green the otiior day, 

Among the reeds wc loved to play. 

We loved t«» play while they were green 
The reedft. are hard ar..l yellow now, 

No more their tufted heads they bow 
To beckon us behind the scene. 

•* What is it like ? " my mother said, 

And laid her hand upon my head ; 

" Mother ! I can not tell indeed. 

I've thouglit of all hard things I know, 

I’ve thought of all the yellow too ; 

It only can be like the reed.” 

CVIII. ASPASIA TO OLBONB. 

PanenoB is onr best painter : he was educa'^ed 
by Pheidias, who excels all the painters in correct- 
ness of design. Panenos has travelled into 
Egypt, in which country, he tells us, the colours 
are as fresh upon the walls of the temples as 
when they wore painted, two thousand years ago. 
Pericles wishes to have a representation of me in 
the beginning of every Olj^mpiad. Alas! what 


committed one greater. 

I will not .scud a stranger to you, Cleone 1 1 
will send the fugitive of Miletus when Epimedea 
i was giving her the lecture in the bath. Be quiet 
now ; say nothing ; even the bath itself is quite 
imaginary. 

Panenos plays upon thB harp. I praised hini 
for the simplicity and melody of the tune, and 
for his execution. He was but !ittle*pleaaed. 

"Lady” said he to ine " a painter can be two 
things ; he can be painter and statuary, which la 
much the easier : make him a third, ah. *. you 
! reduce him to nothing.” 

{ "Yet Pericles,” said I, " plays rather welL** 

< " Rath.er wM, 1 can believe,” said he, " beoauae 

I know that his master was Damon, who was veiy 
skilful and very diligent. Damon, like eveiy 
clever composer I have met with, or indeed ever 
heard of, was a child in levity and dissipation. 
His life was half feast, half concert.” 

" But, Panenos,” said I, “surely we may be fond 
of music, aud yet stand a little on this side of 
idiocy.” 

“Aspasia!” he replied, “ he who loves not 
music is a beast of one species : he who overloves 
it is a bca#tt of another, whose brain is smaller 
than a nightingale’s, and his heart than a lizard’s. 
Record me one memorable saying, one witticism, 
one just remark, of any great musician, and I 
oonsent to undergo the punishment of Harsyaa. 
Some among them are innocent and worthy men; 
not many, nor the first. Dissipation, and, what 
is strange, selfishness, and disregard to puno- 
i tuality in engagements, are common and neariy 
' general in the more distinguished of them. 

“0 Music I bowitg^eve8me,that imprudenoe, 

\ intemperance, gluttony, should open their chan- 
nels into thy sacred stream ! ” 

I Panenos said this : let us never believe a word 
' of it. He himself plays admirably, although no 
composer. 

j OIX. OLEOHE TO ASPASIA. 

. 0 Aspasia ! have you hoard (you surely must) 

that the peo^e of Samos have declared war 
against us] It is hardly sixty years since onr 
beautiful city was captured and destroyed by the 
Persians. In vain hath she risen from her ashes 
with fresh splendour I Another Phiynicus will 
have perhaps to write another tragedy upon us. 

Is it an offence to be flourishing and Imppy 1 

The unfortunate meet embrace ; the fo^ 
innate meet and tear each other to pieces. What 
wonder that the righteous Gods allow to pros- 
perity so brief a space ! 

0X,„ ASPASIA TO OLBONB, 

Be composed and trauquH : read the tspa^ch. of 
Pericles to the Atheiuans. 

8PBKCH or PKRICX.KB. 

The Milesians, it appears, have sent embaii' 
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sadors ('.o you, 0 meif of Athens ! not entreating 
the co-operation of your arms, but the interpo- 
«»itiOji of your wibdooi and integrity. They have 
not spoken, nox iij'iecd can they deem it neces- 
sary to speak, Ox cLangt.rs recently unders^one to- 
gether with you. of ancient, faithful, indissoluble 
alliances, or the glory of descending from the 
same forcfatliens. On this plea Miletus might 
have claimed as nght whai she olici'£ as a 
favour. • • ^ 

Sa nofa, 0 Auhen^^^n3, had dared to declare war 
agui '..t the people of Miletus She envies us our 
ion ' . und, uindde to lind a plea for assailing 
Uc, strike mr mend in o»;r sight, and looks im- 
pudently n »ar faces to sec whether wo will re- 
sent it. 

Ko, Athenians, uc ’./ill not resent it, until we 
have sent emha#<sado*s, to ask her why she has 
taken up arnvs ux ainst the peaceful and unoffend- 
ing ? It were wcU vrere it permitted us to abstain. 
Yes, I feel 1 am hazarding your fovour by recom- 
laending delay and procrastination ; but I do not 
%j/preheud that we are losing much time. We 
ha*/e weapons^ we have ships, we have the same 
t^oMiers who quelled braver enemies. The van- 
qui.shed seem again^o bo hlUng up the ranks we 
nave thinned., They murmur, they threaten, they | 
conspire, t.hey prepare (and preparation denounces 
h.) hostility. Let them come forth against us. 
Voalth rises up to oilr succour in that harbour : 
^lory .stands firm and bids thci defiance on 
:hoKC walls, 

^V it, wait ' twenty days only. Ten. Kotten? 
!dt(lc becomes it me, 0 AtheniaiA ! to oppose 
yruf wishes or to abat^e your ardour, 

Depari., then, heralds ! and carry with vou war. 


CXI. ASPABTA TO OLBONt. 

I have jis.ked Pericles to let me see all his 
speeches, lie declared to me that he has kept 
no copies, but promised that he would attempt to 
recover some of them from his friend;.. I was 
disappointed and grieved, and told him 1 was 
angry with him. lie answcr«>d IhuS; taking me 
by the hand. 

"So, you really nre angry tkv<, T have been 
negligent in the prev.cr’ritiou of my speeches, after 
all my labour in modelling and correcting them. 
You are anxious that 1 should be praised as a 
writer, by writers who (Mrect the public in these 
matters. Aspasia! I^know their value. Under- 
stand me correctly and comprehensively. I mean 
partly the intrinsic worth of their commendations, 
and partly (as we pay in the price of our utensils) 
the fashion.**"! have been accused of squandering 
away both the public money and own ; nobody 
shall ever accuse me of paying tl^ree obols for the 
most grandly embossed and most sonorous pane- 
gyric. 1 would excite the pleasure ( It were too 
much to say the admiration) of judicious and 
thoughtful men ; but I would neither soothe nor 
irritate these busybodies. 1 have neither honey 


nor lime for ants. We know that good writers 
are often gratified by the commendation of bad 
ones ; and that even when the learned and intel- 
ligent have brought the materials to crown their 
merits, they have looked toward the door at some 
petulant smirking page, for the thread that was 
to bind the chaplet. Little do 1 wish to hear 
what 1 am, much less what 1 am not. Enough 
for me to feel the consciousness and cflcct of health 
aud strength : surely it is better than to be told by 
:hose who salute me, that I am looking vciy well. 

"You may reply that the question turns not 
upon compliments, but upon censure. 

"‘Really 1 know not what inj’ censurers may 
write, never having had the advantage of reading 
their lucubrations ; all 1 know is this; if 1 am not 
their Pericles, I am at least the Pericles of Aspasia 
and the Athenians.’' 


CXII. ASPASIA TO OLEOWB. ♦ 

We were conversing on oratory and orators, 
when Anaxagoras said, looking at Pericles and 
smiUng, 

"" They are described by Hesiod in two verses, 
which he applies to himself and the poets : 

L!o 8 very like the truth we tell, 

And, When we wish it, truth as well. 

t 

Meton relaxed from his usual seriousness, but 
had no suspicion of the application, saying, 

" Cleverly applied indeed ! ’* 

Pericles eiyoy'-d equally the simplicity of Meton 
and the slyness of Anaxagoras, and said, 

" Meton t our friend Anaxagoras is so modest 
a man, that the least can do for him is to ac- 
knowledge his claims as heir general to Hesiod ; 
see them registered.” 

I have nevef observed the temper of I’cricles 
either above or below the enjoyment of a joke ; he 
invites and retaliates, but never begins^ lest he 
should appear to take a liberty. 

There are proud men of so much delicacy 
that it almost conceals their pride, and perfectly 
excuses it 

Meton never talks, bi»t answers questions with 
great politeness, although with less clearness and 
precision than you would expect. 1 remarked to 
him, one evening, that mathematicians had great 
advantages over others in disputation, from the 
habitude they had acquired of exactness in solvunc 
their problems. 

"We mathematicians,” answered he, " lay claim 
to this precision. I need not mention to you, 
Awasia, that of all the people who assemble at 
year house, I am the only one that ever wants a 
tt#ught or word. We are exact in our own proper 
workmanship. Give us time, and we can discover 
what is fidse in logic ; but I never was acquainted 
with a mathematician who was ready at correcting 
in himself a flaw of ratiocination, or who pro- 
duced the fitting thing in any moderate time. 
Composition is quite beyond our sphere. 1 am 
not envious of others ; but 1 often regret in luy 
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«elf that, while th^ aw delivering their opinioiui 
freely’ and easily, I am arranging mine; and thai^ 
in eommon with all the mathematicians of my 
acquaintance, I am no prompt debater, no acute 
logician, no clear expositor, but begin in hesi> 
tation and finish in confusion.” 

] assure you, Cleone, I have been obliged to 
give order and regularity to these few words of 
the wise contemplative Meton, and to remove from 
imong them many that were superfluous and 
repeated. When he had paused, 1 told him I 
sometimes wished he would exercise his poweriiil 
mind in conversation. 

“ 1 have hardly, time,” said he, “ for study, much 
less for disputation. Rarely have I known a dis- 
putant who, however dev.teroui;, did not either 
drive by Truth or over her, or who stopped to 
salute her, unless he had something fine or novel 
to display. He would stumble over my cubes and 
spheres, and I should leave my leg in his noose.” 

And yet Anaxagoras and you agree well to- 
gether,” said 1. 

“ Anaxagoras,” replied he, “ usually asks me 
short questions, and helps me himself to explain 
them. He comes to me when I am alone, and 
would find no pleasure in showing to others my 
perplexity. Seldom do I let him go again, until 
he has given me some help or some incitement 
in my studies. He suggests many things.” 

“Silence, good Meton!” cried Anaxagoras, "or 
I may begin to talk of a luminary whose light has 
not yet reached the earth.” 

The three men smiled : they have some mean- 
ing uncommunicated to me. Perhaps it is a re- 
mark of Peritdes, in encouragement of Anaxago- 
ras, that, while others pass before us like a half- 
ohol tow-link across a dark alley, and dazzle and 
di8ui)pcar, his loftier light has not yet come down 
to the intellec^ts of his fellow-citizens ; or perhaps 
it< may really have a reference to some digeovery 
ill astronomy. 

Pericles goes in person to command the expe- 
dition against Samos. He promises me it will 
soon be ready to sail, and tells me to expect him 
back again Avithiu a few mouths. Artemou is 
preparing machines of great magnitude for the 
attack of the city. He teaches me that the 
Samians are brave and wealthy, and that no city 
is capaljle of sucli a resistance. Certainly never 
were such preparations. I hope at least that t.he 
report of them will detain your enemies at home, 
and at all events that, before they land, you will 
leave Miletus and come to me. The war is very j 
popular at Athens : I dare say it is equally so at 
Samos, equally so at Miletus. Nothing pleases 
men like renewing their ancient alliance withVhe 
brutes, and breaking otf the more recent one 
their fellow creatures. 

War is it, () grave heado ! that ye 
With Btorn and Htiiiely pomp decree? 

Inviting uU the Gods from far 
To join you in the game of war I 
Have ye then lived so many yearn 
To find no purer joy than tears f 


And seek ye now the hlfhest good 
In strife, in anguish, and in blood ? 

Your wisdom may be more than ours^ 

But you have spent your golden houca, 

And have methinks but little right 
To make the happier fret and fight 
Ah ! when will oome the calmer day 
When these dark clouds shall pass away? 

ViHien (should two ciyes disagree) 

The young, the beauteous, and the firee. 

Rushing with all their foro^ shall meet 
And struggle with embraces |weetf' 

TU I they who ma) have suifer’d most 
Give in, and own the baggie lost. 

Philosophy does not always play fiiir with 
She - ften eludes us when she has invited ii% 
and leaves us when she has led us the Ikrthefit 
way from home. Perhaps it is because we have 
jumped up from our seats at the first lesson ehe 
would give us, and the easiest, and the beet. 
There are few words in the precept. 

Give pleasure ; receive it : 

Avoid giving pain : avoid receiving 

For the duller Esholar, who may find it difficult to 
loam the whole, she cuts each line ip^the middle, 
and tells him kindly that it will serve the purpose, 
if he will but keep it in his niemory. 

oxni. CLEONE TO ASPAvSIA. 

Will you never be serious, even upon the most 
serious occasions! There are so many Grecian 
states, on both co*ntinents and in the islands, that 
surely some could always be found both willing 
and proper arbitrate on any dissension. If liti- 
gations are decided by arbiters when two men 
contend (as they often are) surely it would be an 
easier matter with cities and communities; for 
they are not liable to the irritation arising from 
violent words, nor to the hatred that springs up 
afresh between two men who strive for property, 
every time they come within sight. I believe the 
Greeks are the happiest people upon earth, or 
that ever are likely to exist upon it; and chiefly 
from their .separation into small communities, 
independent governments, and laws made by the 
people for tlio people I But unless they come to the 
determination that no war whatever shall be nn 
dertaken until the causes of quarrel are examined; 
and the conditions of accommodation are proposed 
by others, from whom impartiality is most reason- 
ably to be expected, they will exist without enjoy- 
ing the greatest advantage that the Gods have 
offered them. Religious men,- 1 foresee, will be 
sorry to displease the God of battles. Let him 
have all the kingdoms of the world to himself, 
but I wish he would resign to the quieter Deities 
our little Greece. 

Preparations are going on here for resistance 
to the Samians, and we hear that Athenian ships 
are cruizing off their island. 

In case of necessity, everything is ready for my 
departure to the sources of the Maeander. I wlD 
prove to you that I am not hurried nor frightened; 
I have leisure to write out what perhaps may be 
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tiM am vmm wrltM lii KUetas* unlM we are 

umM Mmumt 

To ker ranker, on het Siatw being caUed like her, 

FatlMrt thelltCtogirlwesM 
Is not, I fancy, so like me $ 

You never hol^ier on your knee^ 

When die came home the other day 
Y^u kiss’d her ; but I can not any 
She kissed you l^st^d ran away. 

OXIV. ASPASIA to CLEONS. 

Herodotus, on returning from his victory at the 
Olympian games, was the guest of Pericles. You 
saw him afterward ; and he might have told you 
that Pericles was urgent with him to remain at 
Athens. True, as a stranger, he would have been 
without influence here in political aflairs. It is 
evident that he desires no such thing, but prefers, 
as literaiy men should always do, tranquillity and 
retirement. These he may enjoy in perfection 
where he is, and write the truth intrepidly. Peri- 
cles has moi^sthan once heard from him. Life 
passes in no part of the world so easily and placidly 
as among the Grecian colonies in Italy. They 
rarely quarrel ; they have room enough, men 
enough, wealth enough, and not too much. One 
petty tyrant has sprung up among them lately, 
and has imprisoned, exiled, and murdered, the | 
best citizens. ; 

Pericles was asked his advice what should be 
done with him. He answered, 

** I never interfere in the aflairs qf others. It 
appears to me that, where you have nothing hut a 
woazel to hunt, you should not bring many dogs 
into the field, nor great ones ; hut in fact the rat- 
catcher is the best counsellor on tlnisc occasions : 
he neither makes waste nor noise.” 

The tyrant, we hear, is sickening, and many 
epitaphs are already composed for him; the 
shortest is. 

The T>iKniy tlespot Mutinas lies here ; 

He was not godless ; no ; hie God was Fear. 

Herodotus tells US, that throughoutthelower Italy 
poverty is unknown ; every town well governed, 
every field well ploughed, every meadow well irri- 
gated, every vineyard pruned scientifically. The 
people choose their higher magistrates from the 
most intelligent, provided they are not needy. 
The only offices that are salaried are the lower, 
which all the citizens have an equal chance of | 
attaining ; some by fct, some by suffrage. This is 
the secret why the governments are peaceful and 
durable. Ho rich man can become the richer for 
them; eve^ poor man may, but honestly and 
earefnlly. * 

OXV. OliEONB TO AsAsIA. 

Oorinna was honoured in her native place as 
gijeatiy as abroad. This is the privilege of our sex. 
Fibdar and .Jlschylus left their coiintiy, not be- 
-M^se the lower orders were indiflTerent or unjust 


to them, bnt beoauae thott who bom their 
equals could not endure to see them rise th^ 
superiors. 

What a war against the Gods is this ! 

It seems as if it were decreed by a public edicts 
that no one shall receive from them any gift above 
a certain value ; and that, if they do receive 
they shail be permitted to return the Oods no 
thanks for it in their native city. 

So then ! republics must produce genius, and 
kings reward it ! 

So then ! Iliero and Arclielaiis must be elevated 
to the rank of Cimou and Pericles! 0 shame J O 
ignominy ! ^ 

What afflicts me deeply is the intelligence wo 
receive that Herodotus has left Ionia. He was 
crowned at the Olympian games; he was invited 
to a public festival in every city he visited through- 
out the whole extent of Greece ; even his own was 
pleased with him : yet he too has departed ; not 
to ArchelaUs or to Hiero, but to the retirement 
and tranquillity of Italy. 

I do believe, Aspasia, that studious men, who 
look so quiet, are the most restless men in existence. 

OEATION OF >*F.KIOLRS TO TIIK HOLDIBRS 
BOUND SAMOS. 

Little time is now left us, 0 Athenians, between 
the consideration and the accomplishment of our 
duties. The justice of the cause, when it was first 
submitted to your decision in the Agora, was 
acknowledged with acclamations ; the success of it 
you have insured by your irresistible energy. The 
port of Samos is in our possession, and u c have oc- 
cupied all the eminences round her walls. Patience 
is now as requisite to us as to the enemy : for, 
although every city which can be surrounded, can 
be captured, yeV in some, where courage and num- 
bers have been insufficient to drive off the besieger, 
Nature and Art may have thrown up obstacles to 
impede his progress. Such is Samos; the strongest 
fortress in Europe, excepting only Byzantion. 
But Byzantion fell before our fathers; and unless 
she become less deaf t o the reclamations of honour, 
less indifferent to the sayctitude of treaties, unless 
she prefer her fellow-soldiers to her common 
enemy, freedom to aristocracy, friends to strangers^ 
Greeks to Asiatics, she shall abase her Thracian 
fierceness before tui. However, we will neither 
spurn the suppliant nor punish the repentant : 
our arms we will turn for ever, as we turn them 
now, against the malicious rival, the alienated 
relative, the apostate confederate, and the proud 
ompresBor. Where a sense of dignity is faint and 
fen>lo, and where reason hath lain unexercised 
a’^d inert, many nations have occasionally been 
happy and even flourishing under kings : but 
oligarchy hath ever been a curse to all, from ite 
commencement to its close. To remove it eter- 
nally from the vicinity of Miletus, and from the 
well-disposed of that very city by which hostilities 
are denounced against her, is at once our interest 
and our duty. For oligarchs in every pstrt of the 
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5rld are necesaarily our enemies, since we have I 
aiways shown our fixed determination to aid and 
support with all our strength the defenders of 
civility and freedom. It is not in our power (for 
against our institutions and consciences we Athe- 
nians can do nothing), it is not in our power, I 
repeat it, to sit idly by, while those who ^ere our 
fellow-combatants against the Persian, and who 
suffered from his aggression even more than we 
did, are assailed by degenerate lonians, whose 
usurpation rests on Persia. We have enemies 
wherever there is injustice done to Greeks ; and 
we will abolish that injustice, and we will quell 
those enemies. Wherever there are equal laws we 
have friends ; and those friends we will succour, 
and those laws we will maintain. On which side 
do the considerate and religious look forward to 
the countenance of the Gods 1 Often have they 
deferred indeed their righteous judgments, but 
never have they deserted the long-suffering and 
the brave. Upon the ground where we were stand- 
ing when you last heard my appeal to you, were 
not Xerxes and his myriads encamped? Whatj 
drove them from it 'I The wisdom, force, and for- j 
titude, breathed into your hearts by the immortal 
Gods. Preserve them with equal constancy; and 
your return, I promise you, shall not have been 
more glorious from Salamis than from Samos. 

CXVI. ASi'ASIA TO OLKONR. 

I must always semi you poetry when I find it, 
whether in a greater quantity or a smaller : not 
indeed all 1 happen to find ; for certainly the most- 
part even of careful collections is mere trash. If 
there is a word too much In sense or sentiment, 
it is no poem ; just as, if there is a syllable in a 
verse too much, it is no metre. T speak only of 
these shorter ; not of those which are long enough 
to stretch ourselves on and sleep in. But there 
are poetical cooks so skilful in dividing the tendons 
of their cub-fed animals, that they contrive to fill 
a capacious disii with a few couples of the. most 
meagre and (.ottering. Prom Athens you shall | 
have nothing that is not attic. I wish I could 
always give you the name« of the authors. 

Look ut that fountain ! Goda around 
Hit and enjoy its liquid aound. 

Come, come : why should not wo draw near f 
Let them look on : they can not hear. 

But if they envy what wc do, 

Say, have not Gods been happy toof 

The following were composed on a picture in 
which Cupid is represented tearing a rose-bud. 

Ah Cupid ! Cupid ! let alone , 

That bud above the rest : 

The Graces wear it in their sone, ^ 

Thy mother on her breast. 

Does it not grieve thee to destroy 
So beautiful a flower 7 

If thou must do it, cruel boy, 

Far distant be the hour ! 

If the sweet bloom (so tinged with lira 
From thy own torch) must die, 

U, O generous Love ! expire 
Beneath a lover’s siah. 


The next is, A Faun <o Friopia, a 
nymph, who had permitted a kiss, and ww 
for it. 

Tell OK'. F-riopis, wliy 

* LioH in shade that languid eye ? 

Hast thou caught the hunter's shout 
Far from Dian, and without 
Any sister nymph to sa^ 

Whither leads “he downward way 7 
Trust mt! : never he afraid 
Of thy Fauu, my lit;Jle maid ! 
lie will never call thee 
Press thy finger, pinch thy oar. 

To admire it overspread 
Swiftly with pellucid red. 

Nor shull broad and slender feet • 

Under fruit-laid table meet. 

Doth not he already know 
All thy wandering, all thy woe7 
Come ! to weep is now in vain, 

I will load thee back itgain. 

Slight and harmless was the ^ip 
That but stnl’d the sadden'd lip. 

Now the place is shown to me 
Peace and safety shall there be. 

OXVII. OliEOKK TO /SP.^SrA 

Samos has fallen. Pericles will have given you 
this information long before my letter can reach 
you, and perhaps the joy of the light-hearted 
Athenians will be over ere then. So soon dies 
away the satisfaction of great exploits, even of 
such as have swept a generation from before ns^ 
have changed the fortunes of a thousand more, 
and indeed have shaken the last link in the 
remotest. V\^e hear, but perhaps the estimate is 
exaggerated, that the walls of Miletus, of Ephesus, 
of Priene, are in compari.Hon to Samos as the 
fences of a farm-yard are to them. Certain it is 
that the vanquished fleet was more formidable 
than the united navies of Corinth and of Carthage, 
which arc rated as next in force to the Athenian. 

By this conquest we are delivered from im- 
minent danger ; yet, I am ashamed to say it, our 
citizens are ungrateful already. It is by the exer- 
tions of the Athenians that t hey are not slaves ; 
and they reason as basely as if they were. They * 
pretend t.o say that it was jealousy of Samos, and 
the sudden and vast increase of her maritime 
power, but by no means any afiection for Miletus, 
which iuduced them to take up arms I Athens 
had just reason for hostility ; why should she 
urge, in preference, unjust ones ? Alas ! if equity 
is supported by violence, little can be the wonder 
if power be preceded by falsehood. Such a reflec- 
tion may be womanish ; but arc not all peculiarly 
so which are quiet, compassionate, and consistent 1 
The manly mind, in its continual course of impedi- 
ments and cataracts, receives and gi^^ss few true 
images; our stagnant life in this respect has 
greatly the advahtage. 

XanthuB, the friend (you remember) of poor 
Xeniades, fought as a volunteer in the Athenian 
army, and was entrusted with the despattcUes ta 
our government. 

" Xanthus !” said the general, ''youroomUKfi 
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meu will hereafter ftad your name, although it. is 
not written here ; for we conquerors of Samos are 
no little jealous one of another. Qo and congrar 
tiulate the Milesians: they will understand us 
both." 

I asked him many questions. He replied with 
much simplicity, ** I was always too much in it to 
know anything about it. The principal thing I 
remember is, that Pericles (1 was told) smiled at 
me for a iftomeht in the^heat of battle, and went 
on to another detachment.” 

OXVIII. ASPASIA TO OLBONB. 

The wind, I understand, has delayed my last 
letter in harbour, and continues adverse. Every 
day we receive some fresh vessel from Samos, and 
some new intelligence. True is it, we ^discover, 
that the* prevailing party had been supported at 
once by the Peloponnesians and the Persians. 
The chastisement of the delinquents is repre- 
sented as much too mild. ^'They would have 
made us slaves, let us make them so.” Such, 
with scour^i^ and tortures, were the denunciations 
of the people and the soldieiy; and more vehe- 
mently in Samos than in Miletus. The leaders of 
the oligarchy (now supprest for ever) were two 
men of low extraction, Lysimachus and Elpenor. 
We daily hear some story, well known in Samos 
only, of those incendiaries. Lysimachus was en- 
riched by the collocation of his wife with an old 
dotard, worn out by gluttony and disordered in 
intellect. By his last tes^ment, made when he 
had lost his senses, he bequeathed h v fifty talents. 
The heirs refused to pay them ; and Lysimachus 
would have pleaded her cause before the people, 
had they not driven him away with shouts and 
stones. Nevertheless, he* was thought a worthy 
champion of the faction, and the rather as his 
hatred of his fellow-citizens atnd former compa- 
nions must be sincere and inextinguishable. El- 
penor is far advanced in age. His elder son was 
wounded by accident, and died within the walls. 
Avarice and parsimony had always been his cha- 
racteristics, under the veil however of morality 
and religion. The speech he made at the funeral 
is thus reported, 

** It hath been, 0 men of Samos ! the decree 
of the immortal Qods, whose names be ever 
blessed! . . 

" Hold hard there ! Can not you see that there 
are no more sparks in the pyrel . . the wine 
smells sadly . . throw no more on them . . take 
it home to the cellaf . . 

" To remove from my aged eyes, from my frail 
embraces, the delight of my life, the staff of my 
declining year^, all spent in the service of my be- 
loved country. It is true I have another son, rising 
out of his adolescence . . here beiide me . . 

" 0 my child ! Molismogis I ^olismogis I on 
sueh a melancholy occasion dost thou, alas ! tie 
Indissolubly and wastefully that beautiful piece of 
l^aektbread 1 Thy poor bereaved mother may want 

and it will fail her in the hour of need.** 


Two torches were borne before the funerat. 
I One of them presently gave signs rather prema- 
turely emblematical of our mortal state, and could 
be restored to its functions by no exertion of the 
bearer, first waving it gently toward its compa- 
nion, then shaking it with all his might, hori- 
zontaUy, vertically, diagonally, then holding it 
down despondingly to the earth. Elpenor beck- 
oned to him, and asked him in his ear how much 
he had paid for it. 

Half a drachma.” 

"Fraud!” cried Elpenor, " fraud, even at the 
tomb! before the dead, and before the Gods 
of the dead I From whom did you make the 
purchase ? ” 

" From Gylippides son of Agoracles.” 

"Tell Gylippides son of Agoracles,” calmly said 
Elpenor, " that in my love of equity, in my duty 
to the state, in my piety to the Gods, in my pure 
dedire to preserve the tranquillity of his conscience, 
I cite him before the tribunal unless he refund 
an obol.” Then aloud, " It was not in this man- 
ner, 0 Athenians ! that our forefathers reverenced 
the dead.” 

He gave way under his grief, and was carried 
back with little commiseration. Elpenor is 
among the richest men in Greece, unless the con- 
querors have curtailed his treasures. It is but 
reasonable that everything such men possess 
should compensate the people for years of rapine, 
disunion, and turbulence ; for the evil laws they 
enacted, and for the better they misadministered 
and perverted. 

OXIX. OLEONE TO ASI'ASIA. 

Worse verses, it may be, than any of those 
which you lately sent to me, affect me more. 
There is no gitjdiness in looking down the preci- 
pices of youth : it is the rapidity and heat of its 
conrse that brings the giddiness. When wc are 
near its termination a chilly thrill comes over us, 
whether we look before or behind. Yet there is 
sometliing like enchantment in the very sound 
of the word youfkf and the calmest heart, at 
every season of Hfe, beats in double time to it. 
Never expect a compeifsation for what you send 
me, whether prose or poetry : but expect a plea- 
sure, because it has given me one. Now here are 
the worse verses for the better, the Milesian for 
the Attic. 

We mind not how the sun in the mid-sky 
Ib hastening on ; but when the golden orb 
Strikes the extreme of earth, and when the gulphs 
Of air and ocean open to receive him, 

Dampness and gloom invade us : then we think 
*Ah ! thus is it with Youth. Too fast his feet 
Run on for sight ; hour follows hour ; fair maid 
4 Succeeds fair maid ; bright eyes bestar his oouoh ; 

The cheerful horn awakens him ; the feast. 

The revel, the entangling dance, allure, 

And voioes mellower than the Muse't own 
Heave up his buoyant bosom on their wave. 

A little while, and then . . Ah Youth ! dear Youth 
Listen not to my words . . but stay with me ! 

When thou art gone. Life may go too ; the sigh 
That follows is for thee, and not for Life. 
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OXX. ASPA8U TO OUM>ira. 

Enovg^hj enough is it for me to see mj Pericles 
sale at home again* Not a word has he spoken, 
not a question have I asked him, about the odious 
war of Samos. He made in Samos, I hear, a 
most impressiTe oration, to celebrate thcP obse- 
quiesbf these brave soldiers who fell. In Athens, 
where all is exultation, he has rendered the slain 
the most glorious and triumphant, and the father- 
less the proudest, of the living. But at last how 
little worth is the praise of eloqiicnce ! Elpenor 
and Lysimachus lead councils and nations ! 
Great Gods ! surely ye must pity us when we 
worship you ; we, who obey, and appear to rever- 
ence, the vilest of our species! I recover my 
step ; I will not again slip into this ofial. Come, 
and away to Xanthus. Ay, ay, Gleone 1 Simpli- 
city, bravery, well-merited and well-borne dstinc- 
tion ! Take him, take him : we must not all be 
cruel . . to ourselves. 


OXXI. OLEONB TO ASPASIA. 

Aspasia ! you mistake. Grant me the presence 
of friendship and the memory of love ! It is only 
in this condition that a woman can be secure 
from fears and other weaknesses. I may admire 
Xanthus; and there is pleasure in admiration. 
If 1 thought I could love him, I should begin to 
distrust and despise myself. 1 would not dese- 
crate my heart, even were it in ruins ; but I am 
happy, very happy ; not indeed altogether as 1 
was in early youth : perhaps it was youth itself 
that occasioned it. Let me think so ! Indulge 
me in the silence and solitude of this one fancy. 
If there was anything else, how sacred should it 
ever be to me I Ah yes, there was I and sacred it is, 
and shall be. 

Laodamia saw with gladness, not with pasrion, 
a God, conductor of her sole beloved. The shade 
of Xeniades follows the steps of Xanthus. 


^ oxxn. OLBONB TO ASPASIA. 

Parties of pleasure ar4 setting sail, every day 
almost, for Samos. We begin to be veiy brave ; 
we women, I mean. I suspect that no few of us 
take an unworthy delight in the humiliation and 
misery of the fair Samians. Not having seen, nor 
intending to see them myself, 1 can only tell you 
what I have heard of their calamities. 

Loud outcries were raised by the popular orators 
i^inst such of them as were suspected of favour- 
ing the Persian faction, and it was demanded of 
the judges that they should be deported and 
exposed for slaves. This menace, you may iAjU 
imagine, caused great anxiety and alarm, even 
among those who appeared to be quite resigned 
to such a destiny while the gallant young Athe- 
nians were around the walls. But, to 1^ sold ! 
and the Gods alone know to whom ! old morose 
men perhaps, and jealous women I Some sus- 
pect it was at the instigation of Pericles that a 


much severer chahtisexnent \aA beiUleil 
They have been condenmed to wear the habili* 
ments of Persians. Surely no refinement of oniellyr 
CBXi surpass the decree, by which a Gredk woifian 
is divested of that beautifiil dress which alone 
c ftTi be called an ornament to the female form* 
This decree has been carried into execution ; and 
you would pity even the betrayers of their coun- 
try. Whether in ignorance of what the Persian 
habit is, or from spite and mali6e, tfie Samian 
ladies are obliged to wear sleeves of sufficient 
amplitude to conceal a traitor in each ; and chains 
intersecting the forehead with their links and 
ornaments ; and hair not divided along the whole 
summit of the head, but turned back about the 
centre, to make them resemble the heads of some 
poisonous snakes. Furthermore, the dresses are 
stripped* ignominiously off* the shoulders, as for 
some barely conceivable punishment, and fastened 
round the arms in such a manner that, when thqr 
attempt to reach anything, or even to move, they 
are constrained to shrug and writhe, like the 
. uncleanliest persons. Beside, they are quite at 
I the mercy of any wicked idler in the rtreet, who, 
by one slight touch, or by treading on the hem, 
might expose them far more undisguisedly to the 
gazes of the multitude. This barbarian garb has 
already had such an effect, that two have oast 
themselves into the sea; and others have entreated 
that they may, as was first threatened, rather be 
sold for slaves. 


OX^in. OLIOKB TO ASPASIA. 

Odious as undoubtedly was the conduct of the 
Samian oligarchy and priesthood, and liable as 
are all excesses to a still farther exaggeration in 
the statement of them, you will hardly believe the 
efirontery of the successful demagogues. Not 
contented with undeniable proofs, in regard to 
the enormous and mismanaged wealth tom away 
from the priests of Bacchus, they have invented 
the most improbable falsehood that the malevo- 
lence of faction ever cast against the insolence of 
power. They pretend that certain men, some of 
ancient family, more of recent, had conspired to 
transmit the reins of government to their elder 
sons. Possession for life is not long enough! 
They are not only to pass laws, but (whenever it 
so pleases) to impede them I They decree tha;^ 
the first-born male is to be the wisest and beat or 
the family, and shall legislate for all Samoa! 
Democracy has just to go oi\e step farther, and to 
persuade the people (re^y at such times to believo 
anyihing) that the oligarchy had resolved to 
render their power hereditary, not only for one 
generation, but for seven. The nation, so long 
abused in its understanding, would listen to and 
believe the repcgt, ignorant that arbitrary power 
has never been carried to such extravagance even 
in Persia itself, although it is reported that in 
India the lower orders of people were herecUtarily 
subject to the domination of a privileged class. 
But this may be false ; and indeed it must bo» 
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if is like^se told ob concerning them 
ho true, which ie, that they have letters among 
them. 

OXXIV. ASrASIA TO OLEOKB. 

Yon have giren me in your two last a great 
deal of curious inf^mation, about the discoTeries 
that the demagogues made, or pretended to have 
made, in Samos. It is credible enough that the 
oligarclSs we/e desiroi^ of transmitting their au- 
thority to their children : but that they believed 
so Implicitly in the infatuation of the citizens, or 
the immutability of human events, as to expect a 
continuation of power in the same feimilies for 
seven generations, is too gross and absurd, even 
to mislead an insurgent and infuriated populace. 
He indeed must be composed of mud from the 
Nile, who can endure Wl6i patience this rancor- 
ous fabrication. In Egypt;' we are told by Hero- 
dotus in his EratOj that, ** the son of a herald is 
of course a herald ; and, if any man hath a louder 
voice than he, it goes for nothing.” 

Hereditary heralds are the proper officers of 
hereditai^ lawgivers ; and both are well worthy 
of dignity where the deities are cats. 

Strange oversight ! that no provision should 
ever have been devised, to ensure in these tutelar 
and truly household Gods au equal security for 
lineal succession I 


ox XV. ASPA8IA TO CLEOKE. | 

Abuses of many kinds, and of great enormity, * 
have been detected by the SamiaHs in their over- 
thrown government. What exasperates the peo- 
ple most, and indeed the most justly, is the dis- 
coveiy that the ruling families have grossly abused 
the temples, to the high displeasure of the Gods. 
Sacrilege has been carried to such a pitch, that 
some among them have appointed a relative or 
dependent to the service of more than one sanotu- 
ary. You remember that anciently all the wor- 
ship of this island was conhned to Juno. She 
displeased the people, I know not upon what occa- 
sion, and they suffered the greater part of her 
fhnes to fall in ruins, and transferred the richest 
of the remainder to the priests of Bacchus. Seve- 
ral of those who had bent the knee before Juno, 
took up the thyrsus with the same devotion. The 
people did indeed hope that the poor and needy, 
and particularly such as had lost their limbs in 
war, or their parents or their children by ship- 
wreck, would be succoured out of the wealth 
arising from the domains of the priesthood ; and 
the rather as these domains were bequeathed by 
religious men, whose whole soul rested upon 
Juno, and* whose bequest was now utterly frus- 
trated, by taking them from tl^ sister of Jupiter 
and giving them exclusively t% his son. Beside, 
it was recollected by the elderly, that out of these 
tast possessions aid was afforded to the state when 
itbe state required it ; and that, wherever there 
latood one of these temples, hunger and sickness, 
Isorrow and despair, were comforted and assuaged. 


The |»eople, it appears, derived no advaniagee fSrom 
the change, and 4aly grew more dissatisfied and 
I violent ; for, if those who had officiated in the 
temples of Juno were a little mere Uoentions than 
I became the ministers of a Goddess, they did net 
run into the streets, and through the countiy 
pladSs, drunk and armed ; nor did they seize upon 
the grapes because they belonged to Bacchus; 
nor upon the com because it is unwholesome to 
drink wine without bread ; nor upon the cattle 
because man can not live on bread alone. These 
arguments you may suspect of insufficiency: what 
then will you think when yon hear another reason 
of theirs, which is, that the *nation has no right 
to take from them what belongs to the Goddess. 
The people cry, ** How then can it belong to yonl” 
Pushed upon this side, they argue that they should 
not be deprived of their salaries, because they are 
firom land. What ! reply the citizens, Are not 
gold and silver the products of land also 1 ” But 
long possession . \ "We will remedy that too, as 
well as we can.” The soldiers and sailors have 
the most reason to complain, when they see 
twelve priests in the enjoyment of more salaiy 
than seven thousand of the bravest combatants. 
The military are disbanded and deprived of pay 
at the instant when their services are no longer 
necessary ; yet no part, it appears, of a superfluous 
and idle priesthood is to^e reduced or regulated; 
on the contrary, it is rapacious and irreligions to 
take away three temples from a venerable ocon- 
pant of four. Was ever soldier so impudent as to 
complain that rations were not allowed him in 
four detachments of his army? The downfall of 
. the old faction will be of little benefit to Samos, 

I while these insults and iniquities press upon the 
I people. Unless those who are now entrusted 
with power, Resolve to abolish the gross abuses of 
I the prie^^thood, the wealth of which is greater and 
I worse applied in Samos than it is even in those 
countries where the priests are sovrans, and vene- 
rated as deities, little imports it by whom they 
are governed, or what Gods they venerate. It is 
better to be ruled by the kings of Lacedaemon, 
and wiser to salute in worship the sun of Persia. 
Never surely will tUb island be pacified, until 
whac was taken from Juno shall also be taken from 
Bacchus, and until the richest priest be reduced 
in his emoluments far below the level of a 
polemarc. 

CXXVl. ASPABIA TO OLSOMX. 

Those of your letters, my Clcone, which relate 
to the affairs of Samo», and especially to ^he 
^jriests of Juno and Bacchus, have led me into 
many reflections. The people of Athens are the 
tnost religious of any upon earth ; bnV I doubt 
whether they are the most just, the most generoni^ 
the most kindly. There is not a friend, whatever 
benefit they may have received from Mm, whom 
they would not abandon or denounce, on a sus- 
picion of irreverence to Pallas; and those in 
general are the most fanatical and furious whom, 
as Goddess of wisdom, she has least favoured* 
D o3 
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Your neighbours the Samians are more judicious 
in their worship of Juno. They know that, as 
long as Jupiter hath a morsel of ambrosia, she 
will share it, although he may now and then in- 
dulge in a draught of nectar to which her lips 
have no access. The Samians have discovered 
that wealth is not a requisite of worship, and that 
a temple needs not a thousand parasangs of land 
for its inclosure. If we believed that Gods could 
be jealous, we might fear that there would be 
much ill blood between Juno and Bacchus. It is 
more probable that they will look on calmly, and 
let their priests fight it out. The Persians in these 
matters are not qdite so silly as we are. Hero- 
dotus tells that, instead of altars and temples, the 
verdure of the earth is chosen for their sacrifice ; 
and music and garlands, prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings, are thought as decent and acceptable as 
comminations and blood. It does not appear that 
they are less moral or less religious than those 
who have twenty Gods, and tw'enty temples for 
each. The wdser men in Athens tell us that the 
vulgar have their prejudices. Where indeed is the 
person who never has repeated this observation! 
Yet believe me, Cleone, it is utterly untrue. The 
vulgar have not their prejudices ; they have the 
prejudices of those who ought to remove them if 
they had any. Interested men give them, not 
their religion, but clubs iind daggers for enforcing 
it ; taking from them, in return, their time, their 
labour, their benevolence, their understanding, 
and their wealth. And are such persons to be 
invested with the authority of lawgivers and the 
splendour of satraps! The Samians have decided 
that question. Priests of Bacchus, let them difiTuse 
the liberality and joyousness, and curtail a little 
from the swaggering statellnesB of him whom the 
poet calls in his dithyrambic, 

“ The tiger-borne and mortal- mothered God.” 

ox XVII. ASPASIA TO CLEONK. 

Hepheestion, whom I never have mentioned to j 
you, and whom indeed 1 hardly know by name, is j 
going to Italy, and has written this poem on the 
eve of his departure. It id said that his verses 
are deficient in tenderness and amenity. Certain 
it is that he by no means indulges in the display 
of them, whatever they may be. When Pericles 
had read the following, I asked him what he 
thought of the author. I think,” replied Peri- 
cles, ** that he will never attempt to deprive me 
of my popularity.” 

1 am afraid he is an ill-tempered man : yet 1 
heft* he has sufiered on many occasions, and pa|- 
ticularly in regard to his fortune, very great in- 
justice with equally great unconcern. He is nevel*^ 
seen in the Agora, nor in the theatre, nor in the 
temples, nor in any assemblage of the people, nor 
in any society of the learned ; nor has he taken 
the trouble to enter into a confederacy or strike 
A bargain, as warier men do, with any praiser ; 
no, not even for the loan of a pair of palms in the 
Keramicos. 


I have now said all I believe you will think it 
requisite for me to say, on a citizen so obsoure, 
and so indifferent a poet. Yet even he, poor 
man ! imagines that his efiuslons must endure. 
This is the most poetical thought I can find in 
him ; but perhaps he may have written what is 
better than my specimen. 

THK IAMBICS OF HRPHASTION. 

Speak not too ill of me, Athenian Irknids !»■ 

Nor ye, Athenian sagos, i^ieak too ill ! 

From others of all tribes am 1 secure. 

I leave your confines ; none whom you caress, 
Finding me hungry and athirst, shall dip 
Into CephisuH the grey bowl to quench 
My thirst, or break the horny bread, and scoop 
StifSy around the scanty vase, wherewith 
To gather the hard honey at the sides, 

And give it me fur having heard me sing. 

Sages and friends ! a better cause remains 
For wishing no black sail upon my mast. 

'Tis, friends and sages! lest, when other men 
Say words a little gentler, ye repent, 

Yet be forbidden by stern pride to share 
The golden cup of kindness, pushing hack 
Your seats, and gasping for a draught of scorn. 

Alas! shall this too, never lack'd before,^ 

Be, when you most would crave it, out of Yeaoh I 
Thus on the plank, now Neptune is invoked, 

I warn you of your peril : 1 must live, 

And ye, O friends howe’er unwilling, map. 


CXXVIII. OLEONB TO ASPASIA. 

Aspasia ! 1 have many things to say in reply 
to your last letter. 

Believe me, I can take little interest in any ill- 
tempered man.^ Hephajstion is this, you tell me, 
and there is nothing in his lambics to make mo 
doubt it. Neither do they contain, you justly 
remark, anything so characteristic of a poet as 
the confidence he expresses that he shall live. 
All poets, good and bad, arc possessed by this 
I confidence ; because the minds of them all, how- 
i ever feeble, however incapacious, are carried to 
the uttermost pitch of enthusiasm. In this 
dream, they fancy they stand upon the same emi- 
nence, or nearly so, and look unto the same dis- 
tfince. But no poet or other writer, supposing 
him in his senses, could ever think seriously that 
his works will be eternal ; for whatever had a 
beginning must also have an end ; and in this 
predicament are languages. Like the fowls oi 
the air, they are driven ^m the plains and take 
refuge in the mountains, until at last they disap- 
pear, leaving some few traces, some sounds im- 
perfectly caught up. Highly^i-poetical works, or 
those in which eloquence is invested with the 
richest attributes of poetry, are the only ones 
that can prolong the existence of a dialect. Egypt 
and Phoenicia and Chaldeea, beyond* dbubt, con- 
tain many treatises on the arts and sciences, al- 
though unpublished, and preserved only by the 
priesthood, or by the descendants of the authors 
and discoverers. These are certainly to pass away 
before inventions and improvements more 
portant. But if there is anything of genius in 
their hymns, fables, or histories, it will remain 
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tmong them^ even when their languages shall 
have undergone many variations : and afterward, 
when they are spoken no longer, it will be incor- 
porated with others, and finally be claimed as 
original and indigenous by nations the most re- 
mote and dissimilar. Many streams, whose 
Ibuntains are now utterly dried up, have flowed 
from alar to be lost in the ocean of Homer. Our 
early co^jpan^ns, the animals of good old .^sop, 
have spoken successively in every learned tongue. 
And now a few v^rds on that gentlest and most 
fatherly of masters. Before we teach his fables 
to children, wo should study them attentively 
ourselves. They were written for the wisest and 
the most powerful, whose wisdom they might 
increase, and whose power they might direct. 
There are many men, of influence and authority, 
apt enough to take kindly a somewhat sharp bite 
from a dog or monkey, and to be indignant at 
the slightest touch on the shoulder from a fellow- 
creature. It is improbable that a fable will do 
many of them much good, but it may do a little 
to one in twenty, and the amount is by no means 
unimportant in that number of generations. The 
only use of iEsop to children, after the delight he 
gives them, is the promotion of familiarity and 
friendship with animals, in proportion as they 
appear to deserve it : and a great use indeed it is. 
If I wore not afraid that one or other of these 
vigilant creatures might snap at me, I would now 
begin to quarrel a little with you. And yet I ! 
think I should have on ray side some of the more ' 
sagacious, ^verc 1 to reprehend you for letting an | 
ill-tempered man render you sii^ercilious and 
unjust. Horw do you know, pray, that Hepheestion 
may not live i and quite as long as he fancies he 
shall ; a century, or tw«, or three. Even in the 
Jamhics there is a compression and energy of 
thought, which the best poets sometimes want ; 
and there is in them as much poetry as was 
necessary on the occasion. The poet has given 
us, at one stroke, the true impression of a feature | 
in his character ; which few have done, and few 
can do, excepting those features only which are 
nearly alike in the whole fraternity. 

Doubtless we are pleased to take our daily walk 
by streams that reflect the verdure and the flowers : 
but the waters of a gloomy cavern may be as 
pellucid and pure, and more congenial to our 
gmver thoughts and bolder imaginations. 

For any high or any wide operation, a poet 
must be endued, not with passion indeed, but 
with power and maoLery over it ; with imagination, 
with reflection, with observation, and with discern- 
ment. There are however some things in poetry 
which admit few of these qualities. Comedy for 
instance wolild evaporate under too fervid a 
fiincy : and the sounds of the Ode would be dulled 
and deadened by being too nlosely overarched 
with the fhiitage of reflection. Homer in himself 
is subject to none of the passions ; but he sends 
them all forth on his errands, u ith as much pre- 
cision and velocity as Apollo his golden arrows. 
The hostile Qods, the very Fates themselves, must 


I have wept with Priam in the tent before Achilles; 
I Homer stands unmoved. 

Aspasia! there is every reason why a good- 
natured person should make us good-natured, but 
none whatever why an ill-natured one should 
make us ill-natured: neither of them ought to 
makd us uiy ust. You do not know Hephsestion, 
and you speak ill of him on the report of others, 
who perhaps know him as little as you do. You 
1 would shudder if I ventured to show you the 
I position you have taken. Ill-tempered you can not 
[ be ; you would not be unfair : what if, in the 
opinion of your friends, you should be a more 
shocking thing than either ! n^hat, in the name of 
the immortal Gods ^ if I should have found you, 

I on this one occasion, a somnambulist on the 
I verge of vulgarity ! Take courage : nobody has 
seen it but myself. If there are bad people in the 
world, and may be there are plenty, we ought 
never to lot it be thought that we are near enough 
to be aware of it. Again to Hephsestion. It is 
better to be austere than ambitious : better to live 
out of society than to court the worst. How 
many of the powerful, even within the con- 
fines of their own household, will be remem- 
bered less affectionately and lastingly than tame 
sparrows and talking daws t and, among the 
number of those who are destined to be known 
hereafter, of how many will the memory be laden 
with contempt or with execration ! To the 
wealthy, proud, and arrogant, the Gods have 
allotted no longer an existence, than to the 
utensils in their kitchens or the vermin in their 
sewers : while, to those whom such perishables 
would depress and vilify, the same Eternal Beings 
have decreed and ratified their own calm con- 
sciousnesB of plastic power, of immovable superi- 
ority, with abortion (immeasurably great) of their 
wisdom, their authority, and their duration. 


CXXIX. CLBONE TO ASPASIA. 

• 

We. have kept your birth-day, Aspasia ! On 
these occasions I am reluctant to write anything. 
Politeness, I think, and humanity, should always 
check the precipitanc/of congratulation. N obody 
is felicitated on losing. Even the loss of a 
bracelet or tiara is deemed no subject for merri- 
ment and alertness in our friends and followers. 
Surely then the marked and registered loss of an 
irreparable year, the loss of a limb of life, ought to 
excite far other sensations. So long is it, 0 Aspasia I 
since we have read any poetry together, I am 
quite uncertain whether you know the Ode, to 
.^teroessa. 

^ AHtcrOeBiia I many bring 

The v(»wfi of vorse and blooms of spring 
To crown thy natal day. 

JiO, mp vow too amid the rest ! 

** Ne'er mayst thou sigh from that white breast,** 

0 take them ail awap / 

For there are cares and there are wrongs, 

And withering eyes and venom'd tongneet 
They now are far behind ; 
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Butem tlMQrmwt: 1114 every year 

Some llowen dewy, •ome thonis appear. 

Whq^eof thoM gilts remind. 

Oaeae,f«vea. oeaaef nor scare ifae 4 (»ve 

, With orcak around and saroop above ; 

Be peace, be Joy. within ! 

01 gU that hail this happy tide 0 

My verse alone be oast aside ! 

Lyre, cymbal, dance, begir ^ 

Although there must be some mymds of Odes 
mritteu on the same occasion, yet. among the 
number on which I can lay my hrnd. none oon> 
veys my own sentiment so completely. 

Sweetest Aspasia* live on ! live on ! but rather, 
live back the past ! 


CXXX. ASrASlA TO OLEOXE. 

The Hecatompedon. which many of the citizens 
begin to call the PartJienon, is now completed, 
and waits but for the Goddess. A small temple, 
raised by Oimon in honour of Theseus, is the 
model. This until lately was the only beautifhl 
edifice in the Athenian dominions. Pericles is 
resolved that Athens shall not only be the mistress, 
but the admiration of the world, and that her 
architecture shall, if possible, keep pace with her 
military and intellectual renown. Our country- 
men. who have hitherto been better architects 
than the people of Attica, think it indecorous 
and degrading that lonians. as the Athenians are, 
should follow the fiuhion of the Dorians, so 
inferior a race of mortals. Many grand designs 
were ofiered by Ictinos to the approbation and 
choice of the public. Those which he calls Ionian, 
are the gn^acefuller. Orateros. a young architect, 
perhaps to ridicule the finery and extravagance of 
the Corinthians, exposed to view a gorgeous 
design of slender columns and top-heavy capitals, 
such as. if ever carried into execution, would be 
incapable of resisting the humidity of the sea- 
breezes, or even the action of the open ^air, 
oainfluenoed by them. These however would not 
be misplaced as in-door ornaments, particularly in 
bronze or ivory ; and indeed small pillars of such 
a character would be suitable enough to highly 
ornamented apartments. I have conversed on 
the subject with Ictinos. who remarked to me 
that what we call the Doric column is in fact 
ISgyptlan, modified to the position and the 
worship ; and that our noblest specimens are but 
reduced and petty imitations of those ancient and 
indestructible supporters, to the temples of Thebes, 
of Memphis and of Tentyra. He smiled at the 
ridicule cast on the Corinthians by the nufte 
designating those florid capitals, but agreed with 
me that, on a smaller scale, in gold or silver, the^’ 
would serve admirably for the receptacles of wax- 
lights on solemn festivalB. He praised the designs 
of our Ionian architects, and acknowledged that 
their pillars alone deserve the appellation of 
Omeian. but added that, iu places liable to earth- 
quakes. inundations, or accumulations of sand. 
&e soUder column was in its proper situation. 


^AITD ASPA8U. 

The architraves of the Parthen^ are 0111^91^ 
the scholars of Pheidias. who sometimes giive a. 
portion of the design. It is reported that turn of;i| 
the figures bear the marks of the master^s own 
hand: he leaves it to the conjecture of future ages 
which they are. Some of the young architects. 
Ionian and Athenian, who wei;f^ standing with me. 
disputed not only on the relative merits of their 
architecture, but of their dialect. ^ One^of them. 
Paamiades of Ephesus, ill. enduring the taunt of 
Brachys the Athenian, that the Ionian, from its 
open vowels, resembles a pretty pulpy hand which 
could not close itself, made an attack on the 
letter T usurping the place of 3. and against the 
augments. 

“Is it not enough,” said he. “that you lisp, but 
you must also stammer ] ” 

Let us have patience if any speak against us. 0 
Oleone ! when a censure is cast on the architecture 
of Ictinos and on the dialect of Athens. 


OXXXI. CLKONE TO ASPASIA. 

When the weather is serene and bright, I think 
of the young Aspasia ; of her liveliness, her play 
I fulness, her invitations to sit down on the grass ; 
I and her challenges to run. to leap, to dance, and 
I if nobody was near, to gambol. The weather at 
this season is neither bright nor serene, and I 
I think the more of my Aspasia. because I want 
I her more. Fie upon met And yet on the whole. 

I Happy to me has been the day, 

I The s'.iurtest of the year, 

! Though some, alas ! are far away 

Who made the longest yet more brief appear. 

I never was formed for pd^try : I hate whatever 1 
have written, five minutes afterward. A weakly 
kid likes the warm milk, and likes the drawing 
of it from its sources ; but place the same before 
her. cold, in a pail, and she smells at it and turns 
away. 

Among the TcUes lately come out here, many 
contain occasional poetry. In the preface to one. 
the scene of which lies mostly in Athens, the 
author says. 

“ My reader will do well to draw his pen across 
the verses : they are not good for him. The olive, 
especially the Attic, is pleasing to few the first 
time it is tasted.” 

This hath raised an outcry against him ; so that 
of the whole fraternity he is the most unpopular. 

“ The Gods confound him Mth his Atticisms 1” 
exclaim the sober-minded. “ Is not the man 
contented to be a true and hearty Carian 1 Have 
we not roses and violets, lilies and ^aranths^ 
crocuses and sowthistles? Have wb not pretty 
girls and loving (mes; have we not desperate girls 
and cruel ones, ae^abundantly as elsewhere? Do 
not folks grieve and die to his heart’s content? 
We possess the staple; and by Castor and Pollux! 
we can bleach it and comb It and twist it. as 
cleverly as the sharpest of your light-fingered 
locust-eaters.” 
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will soon ae^hlB works, among others more Oleone ! If he had, fiu* other would be his feelings 


voluminouB. In the meanwhile, I can not end my 
H^ter in a pleasanter way than with a copy of 
Iheae verses, which are nearer to the shortest than 
to the best. 

Perilla 1 to tby fates resign'd. 

Think not what years are gone : 

While AtalaMla look*t behliid 
The golden fruit roll'd on. 

iMbeit a mother may hare lost 
The plaything §t her breast. 
j|U,beit the tfne she cheriMh't most. 

It but endears the rest. 

Youth, my Perilla. olings on Hope. 

And looks into tbo skies 
For brighter day ; she fears to oope 
With grief, she shrinks at sighs. 

Why should the memory of the past 
Make you and me complain ? 

Come, as we could not hold it fast, 

We’II play it o’er again. 


OXXXIl. A8PABIA TO OLBOKB. 

There aja odes in Alcseua which the pen would 
stop at, trip at. or leap over. Several in our col- 
lection are wanting in yours; this among them : — 

Wormwood and rue be ou his tongue 
And ashes on his head. 

Who chills the feast and cheeks the song 
With emblems of the dead I 

By young and Jovial, wise and brave. 

Such mummers are derided. 

His sacred rites shall Bacchus have. 

TJnspared and undivided. ^ | 

Coucb’t by my friends, I fear no mask ^ 

Impending from above, 

1 only fenr the later flask 
That holds me fSom tny love. 

Show these to any priest of Bacchus, especially to 
any at Samos, and he will shake his head at you, 
telling you that Bacchus will never do without 
his masks and mysteries, which it is holier to fear 
than the later flash. Ou this subject, he would 
prove to you, nil fears are empty ones. 


CXXXIII. ASPASIA TO CLEOIfE. 

In ancient nations there are grand repositories 
of wisdom, although it may happen that little of it is 
doled out to the exigencies of the people. There 
is more in the fables of iEsop than in the schools 
of our Athenian philosophers : there is more in 
the laws and usages of Persia, than iu the 
greater part of those communities which are loud 
In denouncing them for barbarism. And yet 
there are some that shock me. We are told by 
Herodotus,* who tells us whatever we know with 
certainty a step beyond our threfijiolds, that a boy 
in Persia is kept in the apartments of the women, 
and prohibited from seeing his &ther. until the ! 
fifth year. The reason is. he informs us, that if i 
h|i dies before this age. his loss may ^ve the ! 
ptirent no nneasiness. And such a custom he i 
thinks commendable. Herodotus has no child# 


and his judgment. Before that age. how many 
seeds are sown, which future years, and distant 
ones, mature successively ! How much fondness, 
how mnch generosity, what hosts of other virtues, 
courage, constancy, patriotism, spring into the 
&the>*s heart from the cradle of his child I And 
does never the fear come over him, that what is 
most precious to him upon earth is left in* 
careless or' perfidious, in unsafe or unworthy 
hands 1 Does it never occur to him that he loses 
a son in every one of those five years ? What is 
there so afiecting to the brave and virtuous man, 
as that which perpetually wants his help and 
can not call for it ! What is so different as the 
speaking and the mute ! And hardly less so are 
inarticulate sounds, and sounds which he receives 
half-formed, and which he delights to modulate, 
and which he lays with infinite care and patience, 
not only on the tender attentive ear, but on the 
half-open lips, and on the eyes, and on the checks; 
as if they all were listeners. In every child there 
are many children ; but coming forth year after 
year, each somewhat like and somewhat varying. 
When they arc grown much older, the leaves (as it 
were) lose their pellucid green, the branches their 
graceful pliancy. 

Is there any man so rich iu happiness that be 
can afford to throw aside these first five years 1 is 
there any man who can hope for another five so 
exuberant in unsatingjoy] 

0 my sweet infant ! 1 would teach thee to kneel 
before the Gods, were it only to thank ’em for 
being Athenian and not Persian. 

OXXXIV. ASPASIA TO OLKONB. 

Our good Anaxagoras said me this morning, 
“ You do wellj Aspasla, to read history in prefer- 
ence to philosophy, not only ou the recommen- 
dation but according to the practice of Pericles. 
A good historian will also be a good philosopher, 
but Will take especial care that he be never caught 
in the attitude of disquisition or declamation. 
The golden vein must run through his field, but 
we must not see risingiout of it the shaft and the 
machineiy. We should moderate or repress our 
curiosity and fastidiousness. Perhaps at no time 
will there be written, by the most accurate and 
faithful historian, so much of truth as untruth. 
But actions enow will come out with sufficient 
prominence before the great tribunal of mankind, 
to exercise their judgment and regulate their 
proceedings. If statesmen looked attentively at 
I e'prything past, they would find infallible guides 
in all emergencies. But leaders are apt to 
si»uddeir al^lbhe idea of being led, and little know 
whst things are experiment and ex- 

perience, sagacity of a Pericles himself is ' 
neither inie nor authority to those i^petuone 
men. who would rather have rich masteia than 
frugal friends. 

“The young folks from the school of your 
suitor Socrates, who begin to talk already eif 
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traTelling in Egypt when the plague is over, are 
likely to return with a distemper as incurable^ 
breaking bulk with demons and dreams. They 
carry stem and stern too high out of the water, 
and are more attentive to the bustling and bellying 
of the streamers, than to the soundness of the 
mast, the compactness of the deck, or the cal)acity 
and cleanliness of the hold.” 

OXXXV. ASPASIA TO CLXOHB. 

Anaxagoras told me yesterday that he had been 
conversing with some literary men, philosophers 
and poets, who a^eed in one thing only, which 
is, that we are growing worse day after day, both 
in morality and intellect. Hints were thrown 
out that philosophy had mistaken her road, and 
that it was wonderful how she could be at once so 
dull and so mischievous. The philosophers them- 
selves made this complaint: the poets were as 
severe on poetry, and were amazed that we were 
reduced so low as to be the hearers of Sophocles 
and Euripides, and three or four more, who how- 
ever were quite good enough for such admirers. 

“ It is strange,” said Anaxagoras, ** that we are 
unwilling to receive the higher pleasures, when ! 
they come to us and solicit us, and when we are ' 
sure they will do us great and lasting good ; and j 
that we gape and pant^after the lower, when we ' 
are equally sure they will do us great and lasting 
evil. 1 am incapable,” continued he, “ of enjoying 
so much pleasure from the works of imagination 
as these poets are, who would rather hate Euri- ! 
pides and Sophocles than be delighted by them, 
yet who follow the shade of Orpheus with as 
ardent an intensity of love as Orpheus followed 
the shade of Eiyydice. Ignorant as 1 am of 
poetry, I dared not hazard the opinion that our 
two contemporaries were really deserving of more 
commendation on the score of v^se, inferior as 
they might in originality be to Marsyas and 
Thamyris and the Centaur Chiron : and t 9 the 
philosophers I could only say. My dear friends I 
let us keep our temper firmly and our tenets 
laxly ; and let any man correct both who will take 
the trouble. I come to ^6u, Aspasia, to console 
me for the derision I bring homo with me.” 

I kissed his brow, which was never serener, 
and assured him that he possessed more dOmfort 
than any mortal could bestow upon him, and 
that he was the only one living who never 
wanted any. 

“ I am not insensible,” said he, “that every 
year, at my time of life, we lose some pleasure ; 
some twig that once blossomed, cankers.” . 

I never was fond of looking forward : I have 
invariably checked both hopes and wishes. It 
but fair then that I should be allowed to turn 
away my eyes from the prospect of age : even if ^ 
I could believe that it would come to me as 
placidly as it has come to Anaxagoras, I would 
rather lie down to sleep before the knees tremble 
as they bend. With Anaxagoras I never con- 
verse in this manner : for old men more willingly 


talk of age than hear others talk of it ; and nei- 
ther fool nor philosopher likes to thi^ of the 
time when he shall f^k no longer. I told 
dear old man that, having given a piece of xnonl 
to the philosophers, he must not Im bo nx:\ju8t as 
to refuse a like present to the poets. About an 
hour before I began my letter^ he came into the 
library, and, to my great surprise, brought me 
these verses, telling me that, if they werp satiiical, 
the satire fell entirely npoQ himself. 

Pleasureg ! away ; they please no more. 

Friends ! are they what they were before ? 

Loves ! they are very Idle things. 

The best about them are their wings. 

Tlie dance ! 'tis what the bear con do ; 

Music ! I hate your musio too. 

Whene’er these witnesses that Time 
Hath snateht the chaplet from our priiiM» 

Are call’d by Nature, as we go 
With eye more wary, step more slow. 

And will be heard and noted down. 

However we may fret or frown, 

Shall we desire to leave the scene 
Wliere all our former joys have been f 
No, ’twere ungrateful and unwise ! 

But when die dowu our charities 
For human weal and human woes. 

Then is the time our eyes should close. 


OXXXVI. ASPASIA TO OLBONB. 

We hear that another state has been rising up 
gradually to power, in the centre of Italy. It 
was originally formed of a band of pirates from 
some distant country, who took possession of two 
eminences, fortified long before, and overlooking 
a wide extent of country. Under these eminencoB, 
themselves but of little elevation, are five hillocks, 
on which they inclosed fee cattle by night. It is 
reported that here were the remains of an ancient 
and extensive city, which served the robbers for 
hiding-places ; and temples were not wanting in 
which to deprecate the vengeance of the Gk)ds for 
the violences and murders they committed daily. 
The situation is unhealthy, which perhaps is the 
reason why the city was abandoned, and is like- 
wise a sufficient one why it was rebuilt by the 
present occupants. They might perpetrate what 
depredations they pleased, confident that no force 
could long besiege them in a climate so pestilen- 
tial. Relying on this advantage, they seized 
from time to time as many women as were requi- 
site for any fresh accession of vagabonded rogues, 
and murderers. 

The Sabines bore the losS^itolerably well, until 
the Romans (so they call themselves) went beyond 
all bounds, and even took their cattle from the 
yoke. The Sabines had endured all that it be- 
came them to endure ; but the loVing of their 
oxen from the xeven hills reached their hearts 
and inflamed th<;m with revenge. They are a 
pastoral and then^fore a patient people, able to 
undergo the exertions, and endure the privations 
of war, but, never having been thieves, the 
Romans over-matched them in vigilance, activity, 
and enterprise; and have several times since 
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made incnrBions iniS) their country, and forced 
them to diBadvantageous conditions. Emboldened 
by snccees, fhey ventured to insult and exaspe- 
rate the nearest of the Tyrrhenian princes. 

The Tyrrhenians are a very proud and very 
ancient nation, and, like all nations that are 
proud and ancient,^ excell chiefly in enjoying 
'themselves. Demaratos the Corinthian dwelt 
among them several years; and from the Co- 
rinthians they teamed ^ improve their pottery, 
which however it dpes not appear that they ever 
have carried to the same perfection as the Co- 
rinthian, the best of it being indifferently copied, 
both in the form and in the figures on it. 

Herodotus has written to Pericles all he could 
collect relating to them; and Pericles says the 
account is interesting. For my part I could 
hardly listen to it, although written by Herodotus 
and read by Pericles. I have quite forgotten the 
order of events. I think they are such as neither 
you nor anyone else, excepting those who live 
near them, will ever care about. But the Tyr- 
rhenians really arc an extraordinary people. They 
have no poe^s, no historians, no orators, no statu- 
aries, no painters : they say they once had them : 
so much the more disgraceful. The Romans went 
out against them and dispersed them, although 
they blew many trumpets bravely, and brought 
(pretty nearly into action) many stout soothsayers. 
The enemy, it appears, has treated them with 
clemency : they may still feed soothsayers, blow | 
horns, and have wives in common. 

I hope it is near your bed-time ; if it is, you will 
thank me for my letter. • 

OXXXVII. ASPA8IA TO CLEONH. 

Who would have imagined that the grave 
sedate Pericles could take such delight in mis- 
chief! After reading my dissertation on the 
Tyrrhenians and Romans, he gave it again into 
my hands, saying, 

** Pray amuse your friend Cleone with your 
first attempt at history.” 

1 sent it off, quite unsuspicious. In the evening 
he looked at me with a smile of no short conti- 
nuance, and said at last, 

Aspasia 1 I perceive you are emulous of our 
Halicarnassian ; but pray do not publish that 
historical Essay either in his name or your own. 
He does not treat the Romans quite so lightly 
as you do, and shows rather more justice to the 
Tyrrhenians. Yog forgot to mention some im- 


studies would allow ; that he is continuing to cor- 
rect the errors, elucidate the doubtful points, and* 
correct the style and arrangement of his history ; 
and that, when he has completed it to his mind, 
he shall have time and curiosity to , consider 
with some attention this remarkable tribe of 
barbarians. 

“ At present he has not been able to answer 
my questions ; for never was writer so sedulous in 
the pursuit and examination of facts. What ho 
sees, he describes clearly; what he hears, he relates 
faithfully ; and he bestows the same care on the 
composition as he had bestowed on the inves- 
tigation. • 

" The Romans I imagined had been subdued by 
Numa, a Sabine ; for it can hardly be credited 
that BO ferocious a community sent a friendly in- 
vitation to be governed and commanded by the 
prince of a people they had grossly and repeatedly 
insulted. What services had he rendered them 1 
or by what means had they become acquainted 
with his aptitude for government 1 They had over 
been rude and quarrelsome : he was distinguished 
for civility and gentleness. , They had violated all 
I that is most sacred in public and private life : 

I virgins were seized by treachery, detained by force, 
and compelled to wipe the blood of their fathers ^ 
off the sword of their ravishers. A fratricide 
king had recently been miirdcred by a magistracy 
of traitors. What man in his senses would change 
any condition of life to become the ruler of such 
a nation? None but he who had conquered and 
could control them : none but one who had swords 
enough for every head among them. Absolute 
pow^er alone can tame them and fit them for any- 
thing better ; and this power must reside in the 
hands of a brave and sagacious man, who will not 
permit it to be shared, or touched, or questioned. 
Under such man such a people may become 
formidable, virtuous, and great. It is too true 
that, to be martial, a nation must taste of blood 
in its cradle. Philosophers may dispute it ; but 
time past has written it dowm, and time to come 
will confirm it. Of these matters the sophists 
can know nothing : he who understands them best 
will be the least incliged to discourse on them. 

'' Another thing I doubted, and wished to know. 
Numa is called a Sabine. The Sabines are illite- 
rate still : in the time of N uma they were ruder ; 
they had no commerce, no communication with 
countries beyond Italy ; and yet there are writers 
who tell us that he introduced laws, on the whole 
not dissimilar to ours, and corrected the calendar. 


portant fiicts recorded by him, and some doubts Is it credible ? Is it possible 1 I am disposed to 
as weighty. We ehall come to them presently. Tielieve that both these services were rendered by 
** Having heard of the Romans, but nothing the son of Demaratos, and that the calendar might 
distinctly^ I 'wished to receive a clearer and a fuller jghave been made better, were it not requisite on 
account of them, and wrote to ^lerodotus by the such an occasion, more than almost any other, to 
first ship that sailed for Tajjontum. The city consult the superstition of the populace, 
where he is residing lies near it, and I gave orders “ 1 myself am afraid of touching the calendar 
that my letter should be taken thither, and deli- here in Athens, many as have been ray conferences 
i Tered into his hands. Above a year is elapsed, with Meton on the subject. Done it shall be; 

I during which time Herodotus tells me he has but it must be either just before a victory or ju.st 
Imade all the inquiries which the pursuit of his after. 
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If the Sabine had sent an embaasj, or even 
«an individual, to Athena, in order to collect our 
iawa, the archives of the city would retain a record 
of so wonderful an event. He certainly could not 
have picked them .up in the pastures or woodlands 
of his own countiy. But the Corinthians know 
them well, and have copied most of theiy. All 
nations are fond of pushing the date of their civi* 
lization as high up as possible, and care not how 
remotely they place the benefits they have re- 
ceived. And probably some of the Romans, 
aware that Numa was their conqueror, helped 
to abolish the humiliating suspicion, by invest- 
ing him successively with the robes of a priest, 
of a legislator, and of an astronomer. 

** His two nearest successors were warriors and 
conquerors. The third was the son of that l>e- 
maratos of whom we have spoken, and who, exiled 
from Corinth, settled among the Tyrrhenians, and 
afterward, being rich and eloquent, won over to 
his interest the discontented and venal of the 
Romans ; at all times the great minority. We 
hear that he constructed of hewn stone a long, a 
spacious, and a lofty channel, to convey the filth 
of the town into the river ; we hear, at the same 
time, that the town itself was fabricated of hurdles 
and mud, upon ruins of massy workmanship ; 

* that the best houses were roofed with rushes, and 
that the vases of the teipples were earthen. Now, 
kings in general, and mostly those whose au- 
thority is recent and insecure, think rather of 
amusing the people by spectacles, or pampering 
their appetites by feasts and donatives, or daz- 
zling their imagination by pomp and splendour. 
Theatres, not common sewers, suited best the 
Romans. Their first great exploit was performed 
in a theatre, at thjs cost of the Sabines. Moreover 
they were religious, and stole every God and God- 
dess they could lay their hands on. Surely so 
considerate a person as the son of Demaratos 
would have adapted his magnificence to the 
genius of the people, who never cared about filth, 
but were always most zealous in their devotions. 
This we might imagine would occur to him as 
more and more requisite on the capture of every 
town or village ; for, when ^he Romans had killed 
the inhabitants, they* transferred the Gods ver^' 
diligently into their city, that they might not 
miss their worshippers. Now the Gk>ds must 
have wanted room by degrees, and might not 
have liked their quarters. Five hundred temples 
could have been erected at less expense than the 
building of this stupendous duct. Did the son of ! 
I»emaratos build it then 1 I 

** The people are still ignorant, still barbaroq|, 
still cruel, still intractable ; but they are acute in 
the perception of their interests, and have es^j 
tablished at last a form of government more { 
resembling the Carthaginian than ours. As their 
power does not arise from commerce, like the 
power of Carthage, but strikes its roots into ^e 
solid earth, its only sure foundation, it is much 
less subject to the gusts of fortune, and will j 
rSQorer from a shock more speedily. Neither is j 


there any great nation In* contact with them* 
When they were much weaker, the Tyrrheniaiis 
conquered them, under the command of their 
prince Porsena; but thought they could leave 
them nowhere less inconveniently than in the 
place they themselves had abaddoned. .The 
Sabines, too, conquered them a second time, and 
imposed a king over them]^ but were so unsus- 
picious and inconsiderate as not to destroy the 
city, and parcel out the^ iiihabitdnts Greece, 
Sicily, and Africa. , 

** Living as they did on their frims, with no 
hold upon the Romans but a king, who, reaidiiig 
in the city with few of his own countrymen about 
him, was rather a hostage than a ruler, his au- 
thority was soon subverted. The Sabines at this 
time arc partly won by conquest, and partly do- 
miciliated by consanguinity. The Tyrrhenians are 
spent and eifete. The government of the Romaiis, 
from royal, is now become aristocratical ; and the 
people, deprived of their lawful share in the lands 
they conquered from so many enemies, swear 
hatred to kings, and sigh for their return. One 
fiagrant crime consumed the regal authority ; a 
thousand smouldering ones eat deep into the 
consular. The military system stands apart, 
admirable in its formation ; and, unless that too 
falls, the Roman camps will move forward year 
after year, until the mountains and the seas ' of 
Italy shall not contain them. They are heirs to 
the wealth of worn-out nations, and, when they 
have seized upon their inheritance, they will fight 
with braver. The Romans will be to Italy what the 
Macedonians spt some future day will be to Greece. 

The old must give way to the young, nations 
like men, and men like leaves." 


OXXXVIII. ASPASIA TO OLBONS. 

Buildings of high antiquity have usually been 
carried by the imagination much higher still. 
But, by what we hear of the Tyrrhenians, we may 
believe that in their country there are remains of 
earlier times than in ours. Every thing about them 
shows a pampered and dissolute and decaying 
people. 

You will hardly think a sewer a subject for 
curiosity and investigation : yet nothing in £hi- 
rope is so vast and so well-constructed as^the 
sewer at Rome, excepting only the harbour walls 
and propylaea, built recently here at Athens, 
under the administration of Pericles. I have 
asked him some further qiie|tions on the Wonr 
derful work still extant in the city occupied by 
the Romans I will now give you his answer. 

“ Do not imagine that, unable as I am to ascer- 
tain the time when the great sewer of *Rome was 
constructed, I am desirous of establishing one 
opinion in prejudice of another, or forward in de- 
nying that a rich uorinthian might have devised 
BO vast an undertaking. But in Corinth herself 
we find nothing of equal magnitude, nothing at 
all resembling its architecture : the Tyrrhenians, 
who are stated to have been employed in building 
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have ceased for solluiy a^es to be capable of | 
anything similar ; all their great fabrics may*be | 
dated more than a thousand years before the age 
of Tarquin. I feel no interest in the support of 
an hypothesis. Take it, or reject it ; I would 
rather that you rejected it, if you would replace it 
with another and a better. Many things pass 
across the mind, whiefh are neither to be detained 
in it with the intention of insisting on them as 
truths, nor %re tef be dismissed from it as idle and 
intrusive. Whatever ^ves exercise to our 
thoughts, gives tiiem not only activity and 
strength, but likewise range. We are not obliged 
to continue on the training-ground ; nor on the 
, other hand is it expedient to obstruct it or plough 
it up. The hunter, in quest of one species of 
game, often finds another, and always finds what 
is better, fireshness and earnestness and animation. 
Were I occupied in literature, I should little fear 
stumbling in my ascent toward its untrodden and 
sbstruser scenery : being a politician, I know | 
that a single false step is a &11, and a fall is ruin. 
We may begin wrong, and continue so with im- 
punity ; buUsve must not deviate from wrong to 
right.” 

He said this with one of his grave smiles ; and 
then to me, 

" A slender shrub, the ornament of your private 
walk, may with moderate effort be drawn straight 
again from any obliquity ; but such an attempt, 
were it practicable, would crack every fibre in the 
twisted tree that overshades the forest.” I 


OXXXIX. OLBONB TO ASPASIA. 

Who told ’you, Aspasia, that instead of poetry, 
of history, of philosophy^ our writers at Miletus 
are beginning to compose a species of tales founded 
on love or madness, and ending in miserable 
death or wealthy marriage ; and ^that at the con- 
clusion of the work a strict account is rendered of 
all estrays, of all that had once come into it and 
had disappeared 1 Very true, the people at large 
run after the detail of adventures, and are as 
anxious to see the termination as they are to 
reach the bpttom of an amphora: but I be- 
seech you never to imagine that we are reduced 
In our literature to such a state of destitution, as 
to be without the enjoyment of those treasures 
which our ancestors left behind them. No, As- 
pssia» we are not yet so famished that a few 
monds of more nutritious food would overpower 
us. I assure you, wj do not desire to see a death 
or a marriage set upon the table every day. We 
are grateful for all the exercises and all the ex- 
cursions of ifitcllect, and our thanks are peculiarly 
4ac to thoae*by whose genius our pleasure in , 
them is increascff or varied. If we have among 
us any one capable of devising ad imaginary tale, j 
wherein all that Is interesting in jpoctry is united | 
with all that is instructive in history, such an j 
ap^or will not supersede the poets and historians, i 
hok will walk between them, and be wrdially [ 
hailed by both 1 


CXL. ASPASIA TO OLKOKB. 

When we are dull we run to music. I am sure 
you must be dull enough after so much of history 
and of politics. My Pericles can discover portents 
in Macedonia and Italy ; Anaximander could see 
mountains in the moon : 1 desire to cast my eyes 
no &rth*er than to Miletus. 

Take your harp. 

ODK TO MII.CTUS. 

Maiden there was whom Jove 
Illuded into love. 

Happy and pure was she ; 

Glorious from her the shore be<MUSUS 
And Helle lifted up her name 
To shine eternal o’er the river-seu. 

And many tears are shed 
Upon thy bridal-bed. 

Star of the swimmer in the lonely night ! 

Who with unbraided hair 
Wipedst a breast so fair. 

Bounding with toil, more bounding with deU|^hA 

But they whose prow hath past thy straits 
Anri, ranged before Byzantion’s gates. 

Bring to the God of sea the victim due, 

Bven from the altar raise their eyes. 

And drop the ohalioe with surprise. 

And at such grandeur have forgotten you. 

At last there swells the hymn of praise^ 

And who inspires those sacred lays? 

“ The founder of the walls ye see.” 

What human power ooiiM elevate 
Those walls, that citadel, that gate ? 

** Miletus, O my sous I was he/ 

Hail then, Miletus ! ball beloved town, 

Parent of mo and mine ! 

But let not power atone be thy renown. 

Nor chiefs of ancient line. 

Nor visits of the Gods, unless 
They leave their thoughts bolOMi 
And teach us that we most should blMS 
Those to whom most we owe. 

Restless is Wealth ; the nerves of Power 
Bink, as a lute’s in rain : 

The Gods lend only for an hour 
And then cull back ugain 

* All else than Wisdom ; she alone. 

In Truth’s or Virtue’s fotm. 

Descending from the starry throne 
Thro* radiance and thro’ storm. 

Remains as long ts godlike men 
Afford her audience meet, 

Nor Time nor War tread down again 
The traces of her feet. 

Always hast thou, Miletus, been the friend. 
Protector, guardian, father, of the wise ; 
Therefore siiall thy dominion never end 

Till Fame, despoil’d of voice and pinion, dies. 

With favouring shouts and flowers thrown fast behial^ 

^ Arotinos ran bis race, 

wanderer ho, alone and blind . . 

And Melesander was untorn by Thraoe. 

^ There have been, but not here. 

Rich men who swept aside the royal feast 
On child’s or iMndman’s breast. 

Bidding the wise and age<l disappear. 

. Revere the aged and the wise, 

Aspasia I but thy sandal is not worn 

To trample on these things of soora ; 

By his own sting the flre bound scorpion dieib 
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OXM. ASPASIA TO OLEONB. 

To da}’ there came to visit us a writer who is 
not yet an author : his name is Thucydides. We 
understand that he has been these several years 
engaged in preparation for a history. Pericles 
invited him to meet Herodotus, when that won- 
derful man had returned to our country, and 
about to sail from Athens. Until then, it was 
believed by the intimate friends of Thucydides 
that he would devote his life to poetiy, and such 
is his vigour both of thought and of expression, 
that he would have been the rival of Pindar. 
Even now he is fonder of talking on poetry than 
any other subject, and blushed when history was 
mentioned. By degrees however he warmed, and 
listened with deep interest to the discourse of 
Pericles on the duties of a historian. 

'' May our first Athenian historian not be the 
greatest !” said he " as the first of our dramatists 
has been, in the opinion of many. Aeschylus was 
the creator of Tragedy, nor did she ever shine 
with such splendour, ever move with such state- 
liness .and magnificence, as at her first apparition 
on the horizon. The verses of Sophocles are 
more elaborate, the language purer, the sentences 
fuller and more harmonious; but in loftiness of 
soul, and in the awfulness with which he invests 
his characters, iEschylus remains unrivalled and 
unapproached. 

“We are growing too loquacious, both on the 
stage and off. We make disquisitions which ren- 
der us only more and more dim-sighted, and ex- 
cursions that only consume our stores. If some 
among us who have acquired celebrity by their 
compositions, calm, candid, contempKative men, 
were to undertake the history of Athens from the 
invasion of Xerxes, I should expect a fair and full 
criticism on the orations of Antiphon, and expe- 
rience no disappointment at their forgetting the 
battle of Salarnis. History, when she has lost her 
Muse, will lose her dignity, her occupation, her 
character, her name. She will wander abowt the 
Agora ; she will start, she will stop, she will look 
wild, she will look stupid, she will take languidly 
to her bosom doubts, queries, essays, dissertations, 
some of which ought to go before her, some to 
follow, and all to stand apart. The field of His- 
tory should not merely be well tilled, but well' 
peopled. None is delightful to me, or interesting, 
in which I find not as many illustrious names as 
have a right to enter it. We might as well in a 
drama place the actors behind the scenes, and 
listen to the dialogue there, as in a history push 
valiant men back, and protrude ourselves v^’th 
husky disputations. Show me rather how great 
projects were executed, great advantages gaincfl, | 
and great calamities averted. Show me the gene- 
rals and the statesmen who stood foremost, that 1 
may bend to them in reverence ; tell me their I 
names, that I may repeat them to my children. 
Teach me whence laws were introdi\ced, upon 
what foundation laid, by what custody guarded, 
in what inner keep preserve d. T^et the books of 


I the treasury lie closed as religiously as the Sibyl's ; 
leave weights and measures in the market-place. 
Commerce in the harbour, the Arts in the light 
they love, Philosophy in the shade : place History 
on her rightful throne, and, at the sides of her. 
Eloquence and AVar. 

“ Aspasia ! try your influence over Thucydides : 
perhaps he would not refuse you the pleasure of 
hearing a few sentences of the work he has begun. 
T may be a plagiary if T am a listener, and yet I 
would reqiie.st permission to be present." 

Thucydides was pleased at this deference, and 
has promised to return soon. 

CXLll. ASPASIA TO OLEONB. 

Polynices, a fishmonger, has been introduced 
upon the stage. He had grown rich by his honesty 
and good-nature ; and latterly, in this hot season, 
had distributed among the poorer families the fish 
he could not sell in the day-time at a reasonable 
price. Others of the same trade cried out against 
his unfairness, and he was insulted and beaten in 
the market-place. Bo favourable o^n incident 
could not escape the sagacious scent of our comic 
writers. He was represented on the stage as 
aiming at supreme power, riding upon a dolphin 
through a stormy sea, with a lyre in one hand, a 
dogfish in the other, and singing, 

I, whom you sec so high on 
A dolphin’s bHolc. am not Arion, 

But (should the favouring breezes blow me faster 
Cecropinns I by the nods ! . . your master » 

The people w»5jre indignant at tliis, and demanded 
with loud cries the closing of tlic theatre, and the 
abolition of comedies for ever. 

What the abuse of tb'i wisest and most power- 
ful men in the community eoubl not effect, the 
abuse of a fishmonger has brought about. 

The writers and actors of comedy came in a 
body to Pericles, telling him they had seen the 
madness of the people, and had heard with wott- 
[ler and consternation that it was supported by 
some of the archons. 

Tic answered, that he was sorry to see Comedy 
with a countenance so altered as tq make him 
tremble for her approaching dissolution; her 
descent into the regions of Tragedy. He won- 
dered how the Archons should deem it expedient 
to correct those, whose office and employment it 
had hitherto been to correct them ; and regretted 
his inability to interpose between two confficting 
authorities ; he must leave it entirely to the peo- 
ple, who would soon grow calmer, and renew thdr 
gratitude to their protectors and patfons. 

In the midst of these regrets the* theatre for 
comedy was closed. The poct| and* actors, aa 
they departed, made various observations. 

“ Dogs sweat and despots laugh inwardly,” said 
Hegesias. “ Die! you note his malice 1 the Sisy- 
phus : • 

“We have nothing left for it,” said Hipponax. 
“ but to fall on our knees among the scales, fins, 
and bladders at the fish-stall.” 
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** Better/’ said Afifitophanes^ make up to 
Beligion^ and look whether the haughty chieftain 
has no vulnerable place in his heel for an arrow 
from that quarter.” 

He has broken your bow/’ said Pherecydes ; 
** take heed that the people do not snatch at the 
string ; they have shown that they can pull hard, 
and may pull where would not have them." 

• • 

oxLin. ASPAsia to oleonb. 

Thucydides has just left us. He has been 
reading to me a portion of history. At every 
pause I nodded to Pericles, who, it seems to me, 
avoided to remark it purposely, but who in reality 
was so attentive and thoughtful that it was long 
before he noticed mo. When the reading was 
over, I said to him, 

" So, you two sly personages have laid your 
sober heads together in order to deceive me ; as 
if I am so silly, so ignorant of peculiarity in style, 

not to discover in an instant the fraud you 
would impose on me. Thucydides !” said I ^‘'you 
have read 4* i only one could have read it 
setter . . the author himself” . . shaking my 
head at Pericles. 

** 0 Aspasia ! ” said our guest, ** I confess to 
you I was always a little too fond of praise, al- 1 
though I have lived in retirement to avoid it until j 
due, wishing to receive the whole sum at once, | 
however long I might wait for it. But never did 
I expect so much as this : it overturns the scale 
by its weight.” 

** 0 Thucydides 1” said Pericles am jealous 
of Aspasia. No one before ever flattered her so 
in my presence.” 

I entreated him to continue to write, and to 
bring down his history to the present times. 

** My reverence for Herodotus,” said he, “ makes 
me stand out of his way and look at him from a 
distance : I was obliged to take another model of 
style. I hope to continue my work beyond the 
present day, and to conclude it with some event 
which shidl have exalted our glory and have 
established our supremacy in Greece.” 

** Go on,'" said I ; ** fear no rivals. Others are 
writing who fear not even Herodotus, nor greatly 
indeed respect him. They will be less courteous 
with you perhaps, whose crown is yet in the gar- 
den. The creatures run about and kick and 
neigh in all directions, with a gadfly on them 
ever since they left the race-course at Olympia. 
At one moment thev lay the muzzle softly and 
languidly and lovij^ly upon each other’s neck ; 
at another they rear and bite like Python.” 

** I ought to experience no enmity from them,” 
said he, “ before my time comes, theirs will be 
over.” 

• 

a^LtV, PBRIOLBS TO iWPASIA. 

^ am pleased with your little note, and hope 
yon may live to write a commentary on the same 
author. Tou speak with your usual judgment, 
in Commending our historian for his discretion 


in metaphors. Not mdeed that his language is 
without them, but they are rare, impressive, and 
distinct. History wants them occasionally; in 
, oratory they are nearly as requisite as in poetry ; 
they come opportunely wherever the object is 
persuasion or intimidation, and no less where de- 
light stands foremost. In writing a letter 1 would 
i neither seek nor reject one : but 1 think, if more 
i than one came forward, I might decline its ser- 
I vices. K however it had come in unaw^ares, I 
I would take no trouble to send it away. But wc 
should accustom ourselves to think always with 
propriety, in little things as in great, and neither 
be too solicitous of our dress in the house, nor 
negligent because we are at homo. 1 think it as 
improper and indecorous to write a stupid or a 
silly note to you, as one in a bad hand or on 
coarse paper. Familiarity ought to have another 
and worse name, when it relaxes in its attentive- 
ness to please. 

We began with metaphors, I will end with 
one. Ho not look hack over the letter to see 
whether 1 have not already used my privilege of 
nomination, whether my one is not there. Take 
then a simile instead. It is a pity that they are 
often lamps which light nothing, and show only 
the nakedness of the walls they are nailed against. 

OXLV. ASPASIA 'jh CLEONB. 

Sophocles left me about an hour ago. 

Hearing that ho was with Pericles on business, 

I sent to request he would favour me with a visit 
when he was disengaged. After he had taken a 
scat, 1 entreated him to pardon me, expressing a 
regret that wo hardly ever saw him, knowing as I 
did that no person could so ill withstand the 
regrets of the ladies. 1 added a hope that, as 
much for my sake as for the sake of Pericles, he 
would now and then steal an hour from the Muses 
in our behalf. 

“ Lady ! ” said he, “ it would only be changing 
the pljice of assignation.” 

I shall begin with you,” said I, just as if I 
had a right to be familiar, and desire of you to 
explain the meaning of a chorus in Kinf/ (Edipua, 
which, although I hav4 read the tragedy many 
times, and have never failed to be present at the 
representation, I do not quite comprehend.” 

I took up a volume from the table . . 

“ No,” said I, this is EUctra : give me the 
other.” We uurolled it together. 

** Here it is : what is the meaning of these 
words about the Laws ? ” 

He looked over them, first without opening his 
lip? ; then he read them in a low voice to himself ; 
and then, placing the palm of his left hand against 
Hts forehead. 

Well ) 1 certainly did think 1 understood it 
at the time I wrote it.” 

Cleone ! if you could see him you would fall in 
love with him. Fifteen olympiads have not quite 
run away with all his youth. What a noble 
presence 1 what an open countenance! what a 
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hrow 1 wbat a mouth ! what a rich harmonious 
voice! what a heart, full of passion and of 
ppetiy I 

OXLVI. REPLY OF PERIOLBS JtO THE AOOVSATIOll 
OF CLBOir» 

There is a race of men, (and they appear to 
have led colonies into many lands,) whose courage 
is always in an inverse ratio to their danger. 
There is also a race who deem that a benefit done 
to another is an injury done to them. Would 
you affront them, speak well of their friends; 
would you deprive them of repose, labour and 
watch incessantly for their country. 

Cleon I in all your experience, in all the terri- 
tories you have visited, in all the cities and islands 
you have conquered for us, have you never met 
with any such people 1 And yet, O generous 
Cleon ! I have heard it hinted that the observa- 
tion is owing to you. 

Were my life a private one, were my services 
done toward my friends alone, had my youth 
been exempt as yours hath been from difficulty and 
peril, I might never have displeased you ; I might 
never have been cited to defend my character 
against the foulest of imputations. 0 Athenians ! 
let me recall your attention to every word that 
Cleon has uttered. I know how difficult is the 
task, where so much dust is blown about by so 
much wind. The valorous Cleon has made your 
ears tingle and ring with Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton. I am ignorant which of the two he would 
take for imitation, the handsomer or the braver. 
He stalks along with great bustle and magnificence, 
but he shows the dagger too plainly : he neglects 
t6 carry it in myrtle. 

In your astonishment at this sadden procedure, 
there are doubtless many of you who are unable to 
comprehend the title of the denunciation. Let 
me tell you what it is. 

" Pericles, son of Xanthippus ” . . (may all 
Oreece hear it ! may every herald in every city 
proclaim it*at every gate!) "Pericles, son of 
Xanthippus, is accused of eihbezzling the public 
money, collected, reserved, and set apart, for the 
building and decoration or the Parthenon. The 
accuser is Cleon, son of Cleaeretus.” 

The scribe has designated the father of our 
friend by this name, in letters very legible, other- 
wise 1 should have suspected it was the son of 
Cligenes, the parasite of the wealthy, the oppressor 
of the poor, the assailer of the virtuous, and the 
ridicule of all. Charges more substantial might 
surely be brought against me, and indeed v^ere 
threatened. But never shall I repent of having, 
by my advice, a little decreased the revenues of 
the commonwealth, in lowering the price of ad- 
mission to the theatres, and in offering to the 
more industrious citizens, out of the public trea- 
sury, the trifle requisite for this enjoyment. In 
the theatre let them see before them the crimes 
and the calamities of Power, the vicissitudes of 
Fortune, and the sophistries of the Passions. Let 


it be there, and there only) that the Jnst man 
suffers, and that murmurs are heard against tim 
dispensations of the Gk)ds. 

But I am forgetting the accusation. Will Cleon 
do me the favour to Inform you in what place I 
have deposited, or in what manner I have spent^ 
the money thus embezzled ? Will Cleon tell yen 
that I alone had the custody of it; or that! had 
anything at all to do in the making up of the 
accounts ? Will Cleon prove to you that 1 am 
now richer than I was {hirty, years ago, excepting 
in a portion of the spoil, won bravely by the armies 
you decreed I should command ; such a portion 
as the laws allow, and the soldiers cany to their 
general with triumphant acclamations. Cleon 
has yet to learn all this ; certmnly his Wealth is 
derived from no sneh sources ; far other acclamilr 
tions does Cleon court ; those of the idle, the dis^ 
solute, the malignant, the cowardly, and the false. 
But if he seeks them in Athens, and not beyond, 
his party is small indeed, and your indignation 
will drown their voices. What need have I of 
pilfer and peculation? Am I avaricimis? am 1 
prodigal? Does the indigent citizen, does the 
wounded soldier, come to my door and return 
unsatisfied ? Point at me, Cleon ! and tell your 
friends to mark that Let them mark it ; but for 
imitation, not for calumny. Let them hear, for 
they are idle enough, whence I possess the means 
of relieving the unfortunate, raising the dqjected, 
and placing men of worth and genius (too often 
in that number !) where all their fellow-citizens 
may distinguish them. My father died in my 
childhood ; careful guardians superintended it, 
managing my affairs with honesty and diligence. 
The earliest of my ancestors, of vhom anything 
I remarkable is recorded was Cleisthenes, whom 
your forefathers named general with Solon, order- 
ing them to conquer Cirrha. He devoted his 
portion of the spoils to the building of a portico. 
I never have heard that he came by night and 
robbed the labourers he had paid by day : perhaps 
Cleon has. He won afterward at the Olympian 
games : T never have ascertained that he bril>ed 
his adversaries. These actions are not in history 
nor in tradition : but Cleon no doubt has autho- 
rities that outvalue tradition and history. Some 
years afterward, Cleisthenen proclaimed his deter- 
mination to give in marriage his daughter Aga^ 
rista to the worthiest man he could find, whetheAr 
at home or abroad. It is pity that Cleon was not 
living in those days. Agarista and her father, in 
default of him, could hear of none worthier than 
Megacles, son of Alcmseon. Their riches all 
descended to me, and some perhaps of their better 
possessions. These at least, with Cleon’s leave, I 
would retain ; and as much of the other as may be 
serviceable to my friends, without being dangeroni 
to the aommonwealth. 


OXLVU. A8FA8IA VO OLSOWS. 

Surely of all our pursuits and speculations, the 
most instructive is, how the braver pushed back 
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th^r sufiferingBj how the weaker bowed their 
heads and asked for eympAihy, how the soldier 
smote his breast at the fkllacies of glory, and how 
the philosopher paused and trembled at the depths 
of his discoveries. But the acquirement of such 
instruction presses ns down to the earth. We see 
the basest and moB| inert of mankind the tor- 
haentors and consumers of the loftiest : the worm 
at last devours what the lion and tiger paused at 
and fled flpm. * But Pgrioles for the present is 
safe and seiCure ; and I am too happy for other 
thoughts or reflections. Anaxagoras also is only 
doubted : he may disbelieve in some mysteries, 
but he is surely too wise a man to divulge it. 

OXLVIII. OLBOITE TO ASPASIA. 

Now we are quiet and at peace again, I wish 
you Avould look into your library for more piecew 
of poetiy. To give you some provocation, I will 
transcribe a few lines on the old subject, which, 
like old fountains, is inexhaustible, while those of 
later discover}’ are in danger of being cut oflT at 
the first tuj^ of the plough. 

XRINNA TO IX)TK. 

Who breathes to thee the holiest prayer, 

O Love 1 is ever least thy care. 

Alas * I may notask theo why 'tis so . . 

Because a fiery scroll I see I 

Hunfr at the throne of Destiny, 

Meaion with Love and regUter with Woe. 

Few question thee, for thou art stronf , 

And, laughing loud at right and wrong, 
SeicestyHnd dashest down, the rich, the poor ; 

Thy soeptre's iron studs alike * 

The meaner and the prouder strike. 

And wise and simple fear thee nnd adore. 


CXLIX. ASPASIA TO OLEONB. 

Among the poems of Sappho Tfind the follow- 
ing, but written in a different hand from the rest. 
It pleases me at least as mueh as any of them ; if 
it is worse, I wish you would tell me in what it is 
so* How many thoughts might she have turned 
over and tossed away for it ! Odious is the econo- 
my in preserving all the scraps of the intellect, 
and troublesome the idleness of tacking them 
together. Sappho is fond of seizing, as she runs 
on, the most prominent and inviting flowers : she 
never stops to cut and trim them: she throws 
twenty aside for one that she fixes in her bosom ; 
and what is more singular, her pleasure at their 
beauty seems never to arise from another’s admi- 
ration of it. See or not see it, there it is. 

Bwcet girls ! upon whose breast that God descends 
Whom first ye pray to come and next to spare, 

0 tell nie«wl^ther now his course he bends, 

Tell me what hymn shall thither waft my prayer ! 
41aa ! my voice and lyre alike bo fliff, 

' And only in my dreams, nor kindly/ben, replies. 


OL. OLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

; Instead of expatiating on the merits of the 
fwwA you last sent me, or, on the other hand, of 


looking for any pleasure in taking them to pieces 
I venture to hope you will be of my opinion, that 
these others are of eqnal authenticity. Neither 
do I remember them in the copy you possessed 
when we were together. 

SAPPHO TO HMPKRtra. 

I havo beheld thee in the morning hour 
A solitary star, with thankless eyes, 

Ungrateful as I am ! who bade thee rise 
When sleep all night had wandered from my boww* 

Can it be true that thou art he 
Who shinest now above the sea 
Amid a thousand, but more bright t 
Ah yes, the very same art thou 
That beard me then, and hearest now . . 

Thou seemest, star of love ! to throb with light. 

Sappho is not the only poetess who has poured 
forth her melodies to Hesperus, or who had reason 
to thank him. I much prefer these of hers to whal 
appear to have been written by some confident 
man, and (no doubt) on a feigned occasion. 

Hesperus, hail I thy winking light 
Best befriends the lover, 

Whom the sadder Moon for spite 
Gladly would discover. 

Thou art fairer far than she, 

Fairer far, and chaster : 

She may guess who smiled on me, 

1 know who embraced her. 

Pan of Aroady . . 'tAas Pan, 

In the tamarisk bushes . . 

Bid her tell thee, if she can, 

Where were then her blushee. 

And, were I inclined to tattle, 

I could name a second, 

Whom asleep with sleeping cattle 
To her cave she beckon'd. 

Besperus, hail ! thy friendly ray 
Watches o'er the lover. 

Lest t^e nodding leaves betray, 

Lest the Moon discover. 

Pbryne heard my kisses given 
Acte’s rival bosom . . 

'Twas the buds, I swore by heaven, 

* Bursting into blossom. 

What she heard, and half espied 
By the gleam, she doubted. 

And with arms uplifted, cried 
How they must have sprouted / 

Hesperus, hail again I thy light 
Best befriends the lover, 

Whom the sadder Moon for spite 
Gladly would discover. 

The old poets are contented with namm 
couches : but these couches are not stuffed with, 
chaff which lasts only for one season. They do 
n<i(t talk to us from them when they are half- 
asleep but think it more amusing to entertain 
in our short visit with lively thoughts and 
fancies, than to enrich us with a paternal prolixity 
of studied and stored-up meditations. 

OLI. PBRIOLBS TO AliOIBIADES. 

My Alcibiades, if I did not know your good 
temper from a whole life’s experience, 1 should be 
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afraid of displeasing you by repeating what I have 
heard. This is, that you pronounce in public as 
well as in private a few words somewhat differently 
from our custom. You can not be aware how much 
hostility you may excite against you by such a 
practice. Remember, we are Athenians ; and do 
not let us believe that we have finer organs, 
quieker perceptions, or more discrimination, than 
our neighbours in the city. Every time we pro- 
nounce a word differently from another, we show 
our disapprobation of his manner, and accuse him 
of rusticity. In all common things we must do 
as others do. It is more barbarous to undermine 
the stability of a language than of an edifice that 
hath stood as long. This is done by the intro- 
duction of changes. Write as others do, but only 
as the best of others : and if one eloquent man, 
forty or fifty years ago, spoke and wrote differently 
from the generality of the present, follow him, 
though alone, rather than the many. But in 
pronunciation we are not indulged in this lati- 
tude of choice ; we must pronounce as those do 
who favour us with their audience. Never hazard 
a new expression in public : I know not any 
liberty we can take, even with our nearest friends, 
more liable to the censure of vanity. Whatever 
wo do we must do from authority or from analogy. 
A young man, however studious and intelligent, 
can know, intrinsically^ and profoundly, but little 
of the writers who constitute authority. For ray 
part, in this our country, where letters are far 
more advanced than in any other, I can name no 
one whatever who has followed up to their origin 
the derivation of words, or studied with much 
success their analogy. I do not, 1 confess, use all 
the words that others do, but 1 never use one that 
others do not. Remember, one great vrriter may 
have employed a word which a greater has avoided, 
or, not having avoided it, may have employed in 
a somewhat different signification. It would be 
needless to offer you these remarks, if our language 
were subject to the capriciousness of courts, the 
humiliation of sycophants, and the defilement of 
slaves. Another may suffer but little detriment 
by the admission of barbarism to its franchises ; 
but ours is attic, and the words, like the citizens 
we employ, should at once ffe popular and select. 

CLII. OLEONK TO ASPASIA. 

The poetical merits of the unhappy Lesbian are 
sufficiently well known. Thanks, and more than 
thanks, if indeed there is anything more on earth, 
are due for even one scrap from her. But allow 
me, what is no great delicacy or delight to me^^a 
reprehension, a censure. An admirer can make 
room for it only when it comes from an admirer. 
Sappho, in the most celebrated of her Odes, tells^ 
us that she sweats profusely. Now surely no 
female, however low-bom and ill-bred, in short 
however Eolian. could without indeoorousness 
speak of sweating and spitting, or any such things. 
We never ought to utter, in relation to ourselves, 
what we should be ashamed of being seen in. 


i Writing of war and contentidh, snob an exprewkui 
j is unobjectionable. To avoid it by circumlooa- 
tion, or by any other word leas expressive aioyd 
direct, would be the most contemptible anc. 
ludicrous of pedantry : and, were it anywhei^ 
reduced to practice in the convention of ordinary 
life, it would manifestly designate a coarse-grained 
unpolishable people. There Is nothing in poetry, 
or indeed in society, so unpleasant as affectation. 
In poetry it arises from a deficiency o^ower and 
a restlessness of pretension ; iq conversation, from 
insensibility to the Graces, from an intercourse 
with bad company, and a misinterpretation of 
better. 

CLIII. ASPASIA TO CLEONS. 

You desire to know what portion of history H 
is the intention of Thucydides to undertake. He 
’began with the earlier settlers of Greece, but he 
has now resolved to employ this section as merely 
the portico to his edifice. The Peloponesian war 
appears to him worthier of the historian than any 
other. He is of opinion that it must continue for 
many years and comprehend man^^ important 
events, for Pericles is resolved to wear out the 
energy of the Spartans by protracting it. At 
present it has been carried on but few months, 
with little advantage to either side, and much 
distress to both. What our historian has read to 
UB does not contain any part of these transactions, 
which however he carefully notes down as they 
occur. We were much amused by a speech he 
selected for recitation, as one delivered by an 
orator of the Corinthians to the Ephors of Lace- 
daemon, urging the justice and necessity of hosti- 
lities. Never was the Athenian character painted 
in such true and lively colours. In composition 
his characteristic is brevity, yet the first sentence 
of the volume runs into superfluity. The words, 
to the best of my recollection, are these : 

Thucydides of Athens has composed a his- 
toiy of the war between the Peloponesians and 
Athenians.” 

This is enough ; yet he adds, 

“ As conducted by each of the belligerentB.” 

Of course : it could not be conducted by one only. 

I observed that in the fourth sentence he went 
from the third person to the first. 

By what I could collect, he thinks the Pelopo- 
nesian war more momentous than the Persian : 
yet had Xerxes prevailed against us, not a vestige 
would be existing of liberty or civilisation in the 
world. If Sparta should, there will he^ little 
enough ; and a road will be inrown open to the 
barbarians of the north, Macedonians and others 
with strange names. We have no great reason 
to fear it ; although the policy of Thetyssf on whom 
much depends, is ungenerous and unwise. 

He said morebVer that ''transactions of tik 
earlier time are known imperfectly, and were of 
small importance either in the wars or anything 
else.” 

Yet without these wars, or some other of these 
transactions, our Miletus and Athens, our Pericles 
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Thttcydldeii^ woAld not be; lo mecli doee one 
^ng depend upon another. I am little dlepoaed 
to overvalue the potent and importanoe of the 
eaetem monarchies ; but anxelly there la enough 
to excite our curiosity^ and intereat our inquiries. 
In the hill of Chald^ the rise of Babylon, and 
^emyste^^esofBgjgpt. . not indeed her mysteries 
in theology, which are impostures there as else- 
where, but the mysteries in arts and soienoes, 
which vrilWputlfve the <Jods. Barbarians do not 
hold steady befcge us any moral or political 
lesson; but they serve as graven imag^ pro- 
tuberantly eminent and gorgeously uncouth, to 
support the lamp placed on them by Histoiy and 
Philosophy. If we knew only what they said and 
did, we should turn away with horror and disgust : 
but we pound their mummies to colour our narrS' 
lives ; and we make them as usefhl in history as 
beasts are in fiible. 

Thucydides shows evidently, by his preliminary 
Observations, that he considers the Trojan war 
unimportant. Tet, according to Homer, the 
Gredan troops amounted to above a hundred 
thousand. Un reality, so large a force hath never 
been assembled in any naval expedition, nor even 
one half. How was it provisioned at AuUs 1 how, 
on the shores of the Troad? And all these 
soldiers, with chariots and horses, were embarked 
for Troy a few years after the first ship of war left 
the shores of Greece ! yes, a very few years indeed; 
for the Argo had among her crew the brothers of 
Helen, who can not well be supposed to have been 
five years older than herself. It is of rare occur- 
rence, even in the climate of Sparta,4hat a mother 
bears children after so long an interval ; and we 
have no reason to believe that such a time had 
^ elapsed between the brotl^ers and their sister. Sup- 
pose the twins to have been twenty-two years old 
(Ibrihey had become celebrated.for horsemanship 
■ad boxing) and Helen seventeen, you will find 
little spaoe left between the expediilona. 

But away with calculation. We make a bad 
bargain when we change poetry for truth in the 
■ffidrs of ancient times, and by no means a good 
one in any. 

Bemarkable men of remote ages are collected 
together out of different countries within the 
period, and perforin simultaneously the 
aetion. On an accumulation of obscure 
deeds arises a wild spirit of poetry ; and images 
and names burst forth and spread themselves, 
whioh cany with them something like enchant- 
ment, Mt boyond the infiuMy of nations. What 
was vague imaginiCBon settles at last and is 
leeeived for histoiy. It is difficult to effect and 
to attempt the separation : it is like breaking 
off a beautilh) crystallisation from the vault of 
some Intricate and twilight cavern, out of mere 
Ouriosity to see where the accrefion terminates 
nod the rock begins. * 


'imkau 


' OUT. lanaiA to ouaonL 

Wa have lost another poe4 and have none left 
beaide the comic. Burij^deB is gone to the court 
ArchelallB. A f&w years ago he gained the 
prise against all oompetitors. He was hailed by 
the people as a deliverer, for subverting the 
aB 06 ndan<y and dominion which Sophocles had 
acquired over them. The Athenians do not like to 
trust any mau with power for life. Sophocles is 
now an old man, sixty years of age at the least, and 
he had then been absolute in the theatre for above 
a quarter of a century. What enthusiasm J what 
acclamations! for overthrowing the despot who 
had BO often made them weep and b^t their 
breasts. He came to visit us on the day of his 
defeat : Buripides was with ns at the rime. 

** Euripidee^** said he, "we are here alona^ 
excepting our friends Aspaaia and Peridea. I 
must embrace you, now it can not seem an act cf 
ostentation.’* 

He did so, and most cordially. 

" 1 should be glad to have conquered you," 
continued he; "it would have been very glorious." 

I never saw Pericles more moved. These are 
the acrions that shake his whole frame, and make 
his eyesglisten. Euripides was less affected. He 
writes tenderly, but is not tender. There are 
hearts that call for imagination : there are others 
that create it. 

I must abstain from all reflections that &11 too 
darkly on the departed. We may see him no 
more perhaps : I am sorry for it. He did not 
come often to visit us, nor indeed is there anything 
in his conversation to delight or interest me. He 
has not the fine manners of Sophocles ; nor the 
open unreserved air, which Pericles tells me he 
admired so much in the soldierly and somewhat 
proud JBSschylul ; grave and taciturn, I hear, like 
himself, unless when something pleased him ; and 
then giving way to ebullitions and bursts of 
rapture, and filling everyone with it round about. 

The movers and masters of our souls have 
surely a right to throw out their limbs as care- 
lessly as they please, on the world that belongs to 
them, and before the oregtures they have animated. 
It is only such insects as petty autocrats that 
feel oppressed by it, and wo^d sting them for it. 
Pericles is made of the same elay. He can not 
quite overcome hia atatelinese^ but he bends the 
more gracefully for bending slowly. 

When I think of Euripides^ I think bow short 
a time it is since he was hailed as a deliverer, and 
how odious he is become for breaking in upon our 
affeo^ions at an unseasonable hour, and fbr carry* 
ing our hearts into captivity. All the writers of 
thp day were resolved to bumble him, and ran 
about from magistrate to magistrate, to raise 
money enough for the magnificent representation 
of4iis rival . . I have forgotten the man’s name. 
Pericles never thwarts the passions and prejudices 
of the citisseus. In his adolescence he visited the 
humble habitation of the venerable iBschylus; 
throughout life he has been the friend of Sophocles ; 
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he has eomforted Buripides in his defeats, telling 
that by degrees he would teach the people to 
be better judg^ : he rejoiced with him on his first 
Tiotorj, reminding him of his prophecy, and 
remarking that they two, of all the Athenians, had 
diown the most patience and had been tiie best 
rewarded for it ' 

We hope he may retnriL 

OLV. ASPASIA TO CSJK>RB. 

The two pieces I am about to transcribe are of 
styles very difierent 1 find them among the 
collections of PeHeles, but am ignorant of the 
authors. 

Par from the harp*s and from the singer's noise, 

The bird of Pallas lights on ruin'd towers. 

1 know a wing that flaps o'er girls and boys 
To harp and song and kiss In myrtle bowers ; 
When age Is oome, I too will sit apart. 

While age is absent, that shall fan my heart 

CUllD ANl) UORIA 

Cupid had played some wioked trtok one day 
On sharp Ligeia ; and 1 heard her say, 

" You little rogue.' you ought to be unsext** 

He was as spiteful tho* not quite so voxt. 

And said (but held half.shut the folding-doors) 

** Ah then my heard will nerar grow like yonrs I" 

CLVI. FIRST SPEECH OF FEB10LE8 TO THS ATHBNIAITS. 
On the Declarations of Corinth and Lacedctmon, 

The Kcgcncy at Lacedaemon has resolved to 
make an irruption into Attica, if we attempt any- 
thing adverse to Potidaea, hearing that on the 
declaration of hostilities by CorinUi, we ordered 
the Potidaeans, whose infidelity we had detected, 
to demolish 1<he wall facing Pallene. In reliance 
on their treason, Pcrdiccas and the Corinthians 
had entered into confederacy, add were exciting 
the defection of our Thracian auxiliaries. Per- 
diccas prevailed with tho Chalcidians to dismantle 
all their towns upon the seaside, and to congregate 
in Olynthos. We made a truce, and afterward a 
treaty, with Perdiccas : lie evacuates the territory 
he had invaded ; we strictly beleaguer the 
revolted Potidaea. Thcr-ephors of Lacedaemon 
now summon to appear before them not only 
their allies, but whosoever has any complaint to 
prefer against the Athenians. Hereupon the 
Megaraeans come forward, and protest that they 
have been prohibited from our markets, contrary 
to treaty ; and what is worse, that we exclude 
them from the possession of Potidaea, so con- 
venient for extending their power and authority 
into Thiuce. They appear, in their long oration, 
to have forgotten nothing, unless that they had 
murdered our citizens and ambassadors. ^ 
By what right, 0 Athenians, is Lacedaemon our 
judge 'i Corinth may impell her into ^var against 
us; but Corinth can never place her on the 
judgment-seat of Greece ; nor shall their united 
voices make us answer to the citation. We will 
declare, not to her but to all, our reasons and our 
lights. The OorcyrsBans had erected a trophy at 


Leaeiiima» and had apared alter the vleiOKy iMr 
Corinthian captives: they had laid waste fibe 
territory of Leuoas and they had burnt tlie 
arsenal of Oyilene. Meanwhile the Oorinthlaiia 
sent ambassadors to every power in the Pelopo* 
nese, and enlisted mariners for their service upea 
every coast. If valour and skill and constancy 
could have availed the Corcyrmans, they would 
have continued to abstain, as they bad ever done, 
from all allianoes. They only soughf^^ouxs when 
destruction was imminent knowing that, in 
policy and humanity, we never could allow tbs 
extinction of one Grecian state, nor oonsequently 
the aggrandisement and preponderance of another ; 
and least so when the insolence of Corinth had 
threatened onr naval ascendancy (by which all 
Greece was saved), and the rivalry of Laoedasmon 
our equality on land. By onr treaty with the 
LacedsBrnonians it is provided that, if any com- 
munity be not in alliance with one of the 
parties, it may confederate with either, at its 
cretion ; and this compact it was agreed should he 
binding not only on the principals but likewise on 
the subordinates. In such a predicament standv 
Corcyra. 

It might behove us to chastise the inhumanity 
of a nation which, like Corinth, would devour her 
own oflspring ; but it certainly is most just and 
most expedient, when, instead of reasoning or 
conferring with us on the propriety of our inter- 
ference, she runs at once to Sparta, conspiring with 
her to our degradation, and, if possible, to oni 
ruin. Satisfactorily to demonstrate our justice 
and moderation, I advise that we stipulate with 
Corcyra for mutual defence, never for aggression, 
and admitting no article which, even by a forced 
intepretation, may cof travene our treaty with 
LacedsBmon. 


OLVIl. SXOONI) SPEECH OF PERICLES. 

The jealousy that Sparta hath ever entertained 
against us, was declared most flagrantly, when 
Leotychides, who commanded the Grecian forces 
at Mycale, drew away with him all the confederates 
of the Pcloponese. We continued to assail the 
barbarians until we drove them from Sestos, their 
last hold upon the Hellespont. It vnu/s then, smd 
then only, that the Athenians brought badk ^guin 
from miserable refuge their wives and children^ 
and began to rebuild their habitations, and walls 
i for their defence. Hid the Spartans view Ibis 
constancy and perseverance^ with admirltiou aud 
with pity, as the patriotic,' the generous, the 
humane, would do ? Hid they send ambassadors 
to congratulate your fathers on their valour, theSr 
endurance, their prosperous return^ their uitimate 
security ? Ambassadors they sent indeed, hut 
insisting that bur walls should never rise again 
from tiieir rums. A proposal so uiyust and 
arrogant jve treated with scorn and indignation, 
when our numbers were diminished and our 
wealth exhausted: shall we bend to thdr decisimui 
and obey their orders nowl If their power of 
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us wm in proportion to their xniJice, 
tlMir mour to ^eir pride, or their judgment to 
their ihrooity, then were they most formidable 
indeed : but turn we to the examination of facte. 
Having occasion to reduce to obedience a few 
myoIM Helotes in the city of Ithome, to whom 
did they apply ) to i|)ie Athenians; for they them- 
•elves were utterly ignorant how to attack or even 
to approach a ^fortress. Even then they showed 
their jeaftbsy, * rewardgig our promptitude to 
assist thei]^Ji)y th^ ignominious dismissal of our 
troops. What was the consequence 1 a ten years 
siege. And these, 0 Athenians! are the men who 
now threaten the Acropolis and Piraeus 1 

I can compare the Lacedaemonians to nothing 
more fitly than to the heads of spears without the 
shafts. There would be abundantly the power of 
doing mischief, were there only the means and 
method of directing it. Where these are wanting, 
we have no better cause for apprehension than at 
the sparks of fire under our horse’s hoof, lest they 
produce a conflagration ; which indeed they might 
do, if by their nature they were durable and 
directable. •• 

Let us see what powerful aid our enemies are 
expecting ; what confederates they are stirring up 
against us. The Megarmans, who left their 
alliartee for ours; the Mogaraeaus, whom we 
defended against the Oorinthiaus, and whose walls 
we constructed at our own expense from Megara 
T-to JJiseea. Is it on the constancy or on the 
gratitude of this people that Lacod»mon in her 
wisdom BO confidently relics 1 No sooner had we 
landed in Eubsea, than intelligence was brought 
UB that the Feloponesians were about to make an 
incursion into Attica, and that the Athenian 
garrison was murdered J)y the Megarsaans, who 
already had formed a junction with the Corin- 
thians, Slcyonians, and Epldauriaus. We sailed 
homeward, and discomfited the Feloponesians; 
returned, and reduced Eubeea. A truce for thirty 
years was granted to Lacedaamon, restoring to 
her Nisaea, Oalchis, Pegai, and Troezene. Five 
years afterward a war broke out between the 
Bamians and Miletus. Justice and our treaties 


man, as to be indifferent to the approbation of 
some one in his city beloved above all the imt, 
from whom the happy rush forward* for adminv 
tion, the less fortunate are gratified with a tear : 
life, they would tell us, is well lost for either. 
We Athenians have loftier views, and, I will not say 
purer, hut the same and more aident aspirations. 

In the late brief war, the greater part of yon 
hero present have won immor^ gloxy ; and let ns 
not believe that those who fell from your ranks in 
battle are yet insensible to the admiration and 
the gratitude of their countrymen. No one among 
us, whatever services he may have rendered to 
Athens, has received such praises, such benedio- 
Uons, such imperishable rewards, as they have. 
Happy men ! they are beyond the reach of calumny 
and reverses. There is only one sad reflection 
resting with them : they can serve their country 
no more. How high was the value of their lives ! 
they knew it, and bartered them for renown. We, 
in this war unjustly waged against us, shall be 
exposed to fewer dangers, but more privations. 
In the endurance of these, our manliness will be 
put severely to the proof, and virtues which have 
not been called forth in fifty years, virtues which 
our enemies seem to have forgotten that we possess, 
must again come into action, as if under the eyes 
of a Themistocles and an Aristides. We have all 
done much ; but we have •all done less than we 
can do, ought to do, and will do. 

Archidiinos, king of Sparta, now about to 
march against us, is bound to me by the laws of 
hospitality. Should he, whether in romembranee 
of these, or in the design of rendering me sus- 
pected, abstain from inflicting on my possessions 
the violence he is about to inflict on the rest of 
Attica, let it be understood that henceforth I have 
no private property in this laud, but, in the pre- 
sence of the Glfids, make a free donation of it to 
the commonwealth. Let all withdraw their cattle^ 
com, and other effects, from the country, and 
hold Athens as one great citadel, from which the 
Deity* who presides over her hath forbidden iia 
to deacend. 


obliged us to rescue that faithful and unfortunate 
city from the two fold calamity that impended 
over her. Many of the Samians were as earnest 
in imploring our assistance as the Milesians were : 


OLTin. OBATlfiH OV PBRlOLaS, 

On the approach of the Lacedavnontane to Athene. 

Long ago, and lately, and in every age inter- 


for, whatever might be the event of the war, they vening, 0 Athenians I have you experienced the 
were sure of being reduced to subjection ; if con- 1 jealousy and insolence of Lacedsemon. She listens 
querod, by a wronged and exasperated enemy ; if now to the complaints of Corinth, because the 
conquerors, by tl^ king. A rapacious and people of Corcyra will endure no longer her veza* 
insolent oligarchy saw no other means of retaining tions, and because their navy, in which the 


its usurped authority, than by extending it with greater part of the mariners have fought and 


rigour ; and were conscious that it must fall from conquered by the side of ours, seek refuge in the 


suader them*unles6 the sceptre propped it. Honest Brmus. A little while ago she dared to insist 
mn will never seek such aid, and free men will tnat we should admit the ships of Megara to our 
;IS#yer endure such. ® harbour, her merchandise to our markets, when 

; There may be nations monarcnal and aristocra- Megara had broken her faith with us, and gone 
tical, where the public good is little thought of, over to the Spartans. Even this indignity we 
atid often impeded by restless steps toward per- might perhaps have endured. We told the Lace- 
Bdnri or family aggrandisement. But there is no | daemonians that wc would admit the Megarceans 
^ven among these, so barbarous and inhu- 1 to that privilege, if the ports of Sparta would 
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tilt lit tad ovx tlllM : although wa tad our atlios 
wart aairar ia such relationship with har, and 
tharaforo eould nerar hare fidlen otf from her. She 
diadidned to listen to a proposal so reasonable, to 
a ooaoeasion so little to be expected from us. 
Besolved to prore to her that generosity, and not 
fear, diotat^ it, we chastised the perfidious 
Megara. 

The king of the Lacedsemomans, Archidamos, 
a wiser and bonester man than any of his people, 
is forced to obey the passions he would control ; 
and an army of sixty thousand men is marching 
under his command to ravage Attica. Thebrayerj 
will rather bum their harvests than transfer to a | 
sanguinary and insatiable enemy the means of 
inflicting evil on their relatives and friends. Few, 

1 trust, are base enough, sacrile^ous enough, to 
treat as guests, those whom you before men and 
Oods denounce as enemies. We will receive 
within our walls the firm and fiiithful. And now 
let the orators who have blamed our expenditure 
in the fortification of the city, tell us again that 
it was improvident. They would be flying 
in dismay had not those bulwarks been ndsed 
eflTectually. Bid it require any sagacity to fore- 
see that Athens would be the envy of every state 
around 1 Was there any man so ignorant as not 
to know that he who has lost all 1^ enemies will 
soon lose all his eneVgy ? and that men are no 
more men when they cease to act> than rivers are 
rivers when they cease to run 1 The forces of our 
assailants must be broken against onr walls. Our 
fleets are our farms henceforward, until the Spar- 
tans And that, if they can subsist on little, ^ey 
can not so well subsist on stones and ashes. 
Their forces are vast ; but vast forces have never 
much hurt us. Marathon and Platsea were 
scarcely wide enough for onr trophies ; a victo- 
rious army, an nnvanqnished flee^, Miltiades him- 
self, retired nnsuccessfiil from the rock of Paros. 
Shall we tremble then before a tumnltuons multi- 
tude, ignorant how cities are defended or aasailed 1 
Shall we prevent them from coming to thdir dis- 
comfiture and destruction 1 Firmly do I believe 
that the Protectress of onr city leads them against 
it to avenge her cause. • They may ravage the 
lands ; they can not cultivate, they can not hold 
them. Mischief they will do, and great ; much of 
our time, much of our patience, mnch of our per- 
severance, and something of our oonrags, are 
required. At present 1 donot number this event 
among our happiest. We must owe our gloiy 
partly to ourselves and partly to onr ensues. 
They offer us the means of greatness ; let us ac- 
cept their offer. Brief danger is the price ofliong 
security. The countiyman, from the mists of the 
morning, not only foretells the brightness of the 
day, but discerns in them sources of fertility ; 
and he remembers in his supplications to the im- 
mortal Qoda to thank them alike for both bleasinga. 
It is thii% O men of Athens^ thst yon have con- 
stantly looked up at calamitiee. Never have they 
depressed yon : always have they ehastened year 
hearts, always have they exalted your oooiage. 


bnpellod the bnath of f«nu«» tiie 
Ari. oonBDmed you henwta;#ow kaiUtMlHU 
emmbled away M thqr nnnaed ehniri Aw 
temples of the Qodi leyptoetrate; the Godethatti- 
selves bowed and fell : the men of Athens tese 
higher than ever. They had turned th^ir I h e s e 
in grief from theaoeneof devyatationaiidiitti^etff; 
but thqy listened to a provident valour, and the 
myriads of inseots that had pli^ed Jpbem weii 
consumed. t f 

There is affront in exhortation. Inaveq[N 


oLix. ASPAsiA TO oLaova. 

On the shore overlooking the fountain of Ara^ 
thusa there is a statue of il&hylus. An Atlwmlail 
who went to visit it, crowned it with bay and Ivy, 
and wrote theae verses at the base. 

Stninger Athenian hands adorn 
A bard thou knowest welL 

Ah 1 do not ask where he wasboni. 

For we must blush to tell. 

Plnmd are we> but we place no pcMa 
On good, or wise, or brave : 

Honoe what Cepbisus had denied 
*Twa8 Arethusa gave. 

Ton remember the story of a barharona 
who would have kept the Muses in oapttvily. 
His armoury furnished an enemy of the poil 
lysis with these materialB for skirmiahlng. 

A onne upon the king of old 

Who would hare kidnapp'd all the 

Whefiier to barter them for gold 
Or keep them for his proper uses. 

lOFsis ! aware be meant them ill. 

Birds they becarne, and flew awaj . . 

Thy Muse alone continues still 
A titmouse to this rery day. 

Do not call me sly and perfidious, i( after 
tickling yon with this ibather, I have not onij 
permitted a wicked thought to enter my head, but 
have also devised a plam for it, if possible^ in 
yonisL The lines below are none of my eompoil> 
lion, aa yon may wall imagine from my diaiietar. 

Hmks is In empty Mmes a delight ; 

A fragrance of the wine 
Qnaft by the happier In the genial nlghi 
Is there ; may these be mine I 

What said I? empty Usees? none are empty. 

Gods ! all the Just who give 
That graceful feast from every grief exempt pef 
Bleei, honoar*d, grant they live I 

t. 

And now I have written them ihirly on^ I am 
afraid of sending them : fori remember that if evur 
I uttered such a word as kiss, you wondersd at ma. 
Really and truly it wsa as &r from^wduder aa any* 
thing oonld be^ and ao it will be now ; but H waa 
veiy near a di^t diaplesanre, wbioh now il smat 
notba, 

OLZ. aariaiA to oumxb. 

Aftvon Intaml of naaily thite yew% 
flBaymvpevonihe ali^. Ufa nportad that 
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yMti^obtalned th|(i Indnlgenea from the archonr; Ittowing Idin, Anr oui lot* bi^ Tbe^aleiililldtt ' 
^ifsdiii QoiMi^ of Dioj^tbMtedomot: thogr wbo Ioto blm ii« 

a« a JopitOTf wjio %ht6]i8 and but tbooe for. Tbqjr boiwmr who ostoem Mid 
. and what not. JMove he became a meienoe him can oi^ be numbered by him wW 

JtdliitMr, I beliere hewaerepxeeented astheenemy poBseeees a register of all the wise and all the 
;of ^t €k>d, and most of the others; and the Tirtuous men in Groeon*’ 
people having no public amusement, no diversion Anaxagoras stepped forward, sayings 
to dany off their ih-humours, listened gloomily to " You, 0 Athenians } want de!inider% and will 

such disGouTses. rerides noted it, and* turned want them more: I look for protection to no mortal 
th^ir fold again, and had them piped arm ; I look for it to that,divine power, the «xlab> 

; before the jly entered the fleece. enoe of which my accuser tells yon I deny.** 

** He shirks the thunder*’ said one. 


bLXl. ASPASXA TO OLBONB. 

Twenty days, O Cleone, twenty days are not 
elapsed, since Anaxagoras told me that he was 
about to leave Attica for the Propontis. I urged 
him to alter his resolution. He affirmed that his 
presence in the house of Pericles had brought a 
cloud over it, which would only disappear by his 
absence. " Of late” said he ** I have received so 
much kindness from the philosophers, that I begin 
to suspect a change of fortune, by no means in my 
favour. 1 must fly while the weather is temper- 
ate, as thQi«wallow8 do.” 

He mixes not with the people, he converses 
with none of them, and yet he appears to have 
penetrated into the deepest and darkest recesses 
of their souls. 

Pericles has lost their favour; Anaxagoras is 
banished; Aspasia . . but what is Aspasial 
Yours ; and therefore you must hear about her. 

We have all been accused of impiety ; Anax- 
agoras and myself have been brought to trial for 
the offence. Biopelthes is the namflof our accuser. 
He began with Anaxagoras ; and having proved 
by three witnesses that he in their hearing had 
declared his opinion, tlyit lightning and thunder 
were the effect of some combustion and concus- 
sion in the clouds, and that they often happened 
when Jupiter was in perfectly good-humour, not 
thinking at all about the Athenians, there was 
instantly such a rage and consternation in the 
whole assembly, that the judges were called upon 
from every quarter to condemn him for impiety ; 
sentence, death. 

Pericles rose. He for the first time in his life 
was silenced by the clamorous indignation of the 
people. All parties, all classes, men, women, 
children, priests, sailors, tavern-keepers, diviners, 
dave-merchants, threatened, raved, foamed. 

" Pericles ! you yourself will soon be cited before 
this august tribunal ” said Dlopeitb es. The clamour I 
now began to sub^e. Curiosity, wonder, appre- 
hension of consequences, divided the assembly ; 
and, when Pericles lifted up his arm, the a^ta* 
tiou, the murmurs, and the whispers, ceased. 

** O merf of Athens ! ” said he calmly * I widi 
it had pleased the Ooda that the vengeancse of 
Biopeithes had taken its firatjlim against m^ 
whom yen have heard so often, known so long, 
and trusted so implicitly. But Biopeithes hath 
skulked from his ambush and seized upon the 
^bWftpocting Anaxagoras, in the hope tha^ few 


** He sticks to the blind side of Japiteri* mid 
anothei. 

Such were the observations of the pious slid 
malicious, who thought to expiate all their sins 
by throwing them on his shoulders, and driving 
him out of the city. He was condemned by a 
minority of voices. Pericles followed him throngk 
the gates, beyond the fiuy of his persecutore. 

CLXll. ASPASIA TO CLEOXB. 

Three days after the banishment of Anaxagoiaa 
the threat of Biopeithes was carried into effect ; 
not against the person of Pericles, but against 
your Xipasia. Biopeithes had himself denounced 
me, on the same count as Anaxagoras : and Her^ 
mippoB, whose entire life has been (they tell me) 
one sluggish stream of gross impurities, impeached 
me as a coiruptress of the public morals. 

You will imagine, my Cleone, that something 
loose, and lascivious was brought forward in accusa- 
tion against me. Ko such thing. Nothing of tha 
kind is considered as having any concern 'with 
public morals here in Athens. My crime wa^ 
seducing young men from their parents and 
friends; retaining them in conversation at our 
house ; enoouragiug them to study the sciences in 
preference to* the machinations of sophists; to 
leave the declaimers an empty room for the benefit 
of their voices, and to adhere more closely to logic 
before they venture upon rhetoric. 

You will now perceive, that all who have the 
most interest and the most exercise in the various 
artifices of deception, were my enemies. I feared 
lest Pericles should rpn further into the danger 
of losing his popularity by undertaking my 
defence, and resolved to be my own pleader. The 
hour had been appointed for opening the trial : I 
told him it was one hour later. When it was 
nearly at hand, 1 went out of the house unob- 
served, and took my place before the assembly of 
the people. My words were these. 

If any of the accusations brought against me 
wmre well-fbnnded, they would have been known 
to Pericles. It would be strange were he indifferent 
|0 any oflbnoe of mine against the laws, espeelallJir 
BQoh as you acouse me of, unless he is, as the aoeuan* 
tion would imply, insensible to honour, proprietj, 
and decenogr- Is this his eharaeter 1 He never 
has had an enemy bold and false enough to ai^ 
it : I wonder at this; yet he never has.*’ 

The people, who had been silent^ now began la 
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Ikvoiur me, wlieA Diopeithes asked me, whether I 
ooald deny my conreraationa with Anaxagoras 
and my awerence to his tenets. 

liOTe of: truth, pity for Anaxagoras, and pride 
^t may be) in the strength of mind he had given 
me, and in the rejection of unworthy notions on 
the Gods, urged me to say, 

^ 1 deny no conversation 1 ever had with him, 
BO tenet 1 ever received, no duly I ever learnt from 
him. He taught me veneration for the Gods; and 
I pray them to render me grateful for it” 

Pericles at this moment stood at my side. 
Indignation that he should have followed Anax- 
agoras out of the gates, and should have embraced 
him affectionately at parting, turned many furious 
&ces, furious cries, and furious gestures against 
him. He looked round disdainfully, and said aloud, 
“Bespect the laws and the unfortunate, you 
who revere the Gkds ! 

** It was not the condemned man I followed out 
of the city : it was age, which would have sunk 
under blows ; it was rectitude, which feared not 
death ; it was fnendship, which if I can not make 
you esteem, I will not implore you to pardon. 

At last, 0 Athenians ! my enemies and yours 
have persuaded you to assemble in this place, and 
to witness the humiliation and affliction of one 
who never failed to succour the unfortunate, and 
who has been the solace of my existence many 
years. Am I, of all in Athens, the man who 
should mistake crimes for virtues: the man 
pointed out from among the rest as the most 
insensible to his dignity I How widely then have 
you erred in calling me to your counsels ! how 
long, how wilfully, how pertinaciously ! Is it not 
easier to believe that two or three are mistaken 
now, than that you all, together with your fathers 
and best friends, whose natal days and days of 
departure from us, you still keep hroly, have been 
always so?” 

Hermippos and Diopeithes, seeing that many 
were moved, interrupted him furiously. 

“ 0 Pericles !” cried Hermippos, *^we are aware 
that this woman of Ionia, this Milesian, this 
Aspasia, entertains the same opinions as yourself.” 

“ Highly criminal !” answered Pericles, with a 
smile ; I hope no other Athenian is cursed with 
a wife liable to so grievous an accusation.” 

" Scoffer !” cried Diopeithes; “dare you deny 
that in the summer of this very year, when you 
were sailing to lay waste the coasts of the Pelo- 
poncse, you attempted to pervert the religion of 
the sailors? The ^'un was suddenly bedimmed : 
darkness came over the sea, as far even as unto 
our city ! the pilot fell upon his face and pra;||Bd : 
and did not you, 0 Pericles ! raise him up with 
une hand, and, throwing your mantle over his 
ayes with the other, ask whether he found any* | 
thing dreadful in it ! And when he answered in 
his piety, * It is not that,* did not you reply, j 
* The other darkness is no otherwise different | 
than in its greater extent, and produced by some- i 
what larger than my mantle 1 ' ” j 

^'Proeeed to interrogate” said Pericles. 


Answer that first, 0 saofilegiottB mimr 
claimed Diopeiriies. * 

Athenians!” said Pericles, "many of you 
here present were with me in the expedition. lk> 
assure Diopeithes that it was not my mantle which 
darkened the sea and sun, that to your certain 
knowledge both sun and sea were dark before I 
took it off. So that the Qodf if they were angiy 
at all, were angry earlier in the day. And net 
only did the sun shine out again, blighted serene 
as ever, but the winds were fevonrable/he voyage 
prosperous, the expedition successful. 

"It appears to me that the Gods are the most 
angry when they permit the malicious and the 
false to prevail over the generous and simple- 
hearted ; when they permit the best affections to 
be violated, and the worst to rise up in disorder to 
our ruin. Nor do I believe that they are very well 
pleased at hearing their actions and motives called 
in question ; or at winks and intimations that 
they want discernment to find out offenders, and 
power and justice to punish them.” 

"In spite of philosophers” cried Diopeithes 
" we still have our Gods in Athens.” ^ 

"And our men too” replied he "or these 
before me must only be the shadows of those who, 
but lately under my command, won eternal 
renown in Samos.” 

Tears rose into his eyes .• they were for me ; but 
he said in a low voice, audible however in the 
silence that had succeeded to a loud and almost 
universal acclamation, 

" At least for our lost comrades a few tears are 
not forbiddenns.' 

The people struck their breasts : the judges 
unanimously acquitted me, surrounded Pericles, 
and followed us home with enthusiastical congra- 
tulations. * 


OLXin. ASPASIA TO OLBONE. 

Never did our house receive so my visitors as on 
my acquittal. Not only our friends and acquaint- 
ances, but every one who had fought under Peri- 
cles, came forward to offer his felicitations and his 
services. I was forgotten . . the danger, the insult, 
seemed his. When they had all retired to dinner, 
he too left me with my music and I did not* see 
him again until late the next morning. It was 
evident he had slept but little. He came up to 
me, and pressing my hand, said, 

" Aspasia ! 1 have gained a great victory ; tlia 
greatest, the most glorious, and the only one not 
subject to a reverse.” * 

I thought his wortls related to his defence of 
me : I was mistaken. 

" It was yesterday, for the first time ” said he 
I " that I knew the extent of my power. I could 
have demolished the houses of my adversaries; I 
I could have exilefi them from the city ; I could 
I have been their master : I am more ; I am my own. 

" Great^injuries create great power ; no feeble , 
I virtues are necessary to its regeeUon. In polity ** 

I conUnued he " the humble may rise, but not the 
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fiilkii. Stateft liye kit onoe. Had I no Aspaua,] 
no diildren, 1 am ignorant what snpport 1 could 
have found against the ImpulseB of ambition. 
Many who seize upon kingly power, are the more 
desirous of poBsesedng it because they have sons 
to succeed them. Imprudent men 1 they expose 
those sons to infoute dangers, and create no new 
advantages for thesa. If they provided for their 
security, they would abdicate ^eir power, when 
about tolto^talien away by death from those over 
whom thqr exercised tt. If they provided for 
their glory; they vfould not subject thorn to the 
reproach, always merited, of possessing less activity 
and sagacity than their father. Do they care about 
their wisdom or their virtue ? they will not cast 
them among Idlers and sycsophanta, nor abandon 
them on a solitary island, where many sing and ; 
none discourse. * What life is wretcheder 1 what ‘ 
state more abject 1 *’ 

'Yours, my dear Pericles!” said I "is far 
happier, but by no means enviable.” 

" True!” answered he : "I am subject to threats, 
curses, denunciations, ostracism, and hemlock : but 
T glory in the glory of the state, and I know that 
i can maintain it.” 

1 was listening with attention, when he said to 
me with an air of playfulness, 

" Am I not a boaster 1 am I not proud of my 
command 'i am I not over-fond of it, when I am 
resolved not to transmit it hereditarily to another]” 
"Sightly judged! dear Pericles!" said I: "you . 
always act judiciously and kindly.” ' 

' Politick men, like goats,” continued he, 
" usually thrive best among inequalities. I have 
chosen the meadow ; and not on tCe whole impru- 
dently. My life has been employed in making it 
more pleasurable, more even, more productive. 
The shepherds have often quarrelled with me; and 
but now the sheep too, in their wisdom, turned 
their hea<is against me.” 

Wc went into the air, and saw Alcibiades walk- 
ing in the garden. He, not observing ns, strode 
along rapidly, striking with his cane every tree 
in the alley. When we came up nearer, ho was 
repeating, 

"The fanatical knaves! I would knock the 
heads off all their Mercuries. 

"Noisy demagogues! I would lead them into 
the midst of the enemy . . 1 would drag them on 
by the ears . . not fifty should return. They in 
ibeir audacity, impeach Aspasia ! they bring tears 
into the eyes of Pericles ! 1 will bring more into 
theirs, by holy Jupiter ! ” 

He started at om approach. My husband laid 
his hands upon the youth’s shoulder, and said to 
him, 

" But, j^cibiades ! if you do not lead fifty back, 
where wili you leave the captives t ” 

He sprang to tne neck of his gpardian, and, turn- 
ing his face toward me, blushe^and whispered, 

^ Did die too hear me!’' 


OLXIV. ASPaeiA tq pieiolbs. 

1 would not disturb you, my beloved Pericl"# J 
but let not anything else 1 Why are you so busy 
now the danger is over ! why do so many come to 
you, with countenances so earnest when they^ 
enter, and so different from composed when they 
go away] You never break your resolutions, 
otherwise I should fear they might lead you above the 
place of fellow citizen. Then farewell happiness, 
farewell manliness, security* sincerity, affection, 
honour ! 

0 Pericles I descend from the car of Victory 
on the course itself. In abandoning power and 
station, what do you abandon but inquietude and 
Ingratitude ] 

OLXV. PKRIOLKS TO ASPASIA 

I We never alight from a carriage while it is going 
down a hill, but always at the top or at the bottom. 
There is less danger in being shaken out than 
there is in leaping out. 

Were I at this juncture to abdicate my authority, 
1 should appear to the people to confess a fault, 
and to myself to commit one. 

1 must defend those who would have defended 
me. Kely on my firmness in all things; on 
Pericles, one, immutable. 

OLXVl. ASPASIA TO OLEOKE. 

Alcibiades wall one time or other bring us all. 
into peril by his recklessness and precipitation. 

When he heard I was arraigned and Pericles 
threatened, he ran from house to house among 
the officers of the army, embraced them, knelt 
before them, adjured them to save their general 
from ignominy, his wife from insult, the city 
from mournifig, and themselves from inactivity. 
He swore that if they would not, ho would : that 
two thousand of the same age, or rather older, 
would join him and obey him, and that he would 
thr<rw judges, accusers, applauders, listeners, over 
the Pirseus. Not a soldier did he pass without 
a kiss, without a pressure of the hand, without 
a promise ; not a girl in Athens that was not his 
sister, not a matron tlat was not his mother. 

Within an hour, in every part of the city there 
were cries, 

"The Lacedaemonians have none of these 
rogues among them.” 

"No accusers there : no judges there.” 

" Archidamos is wise ; Pericles is wiser : shall 
the one be a king, the other a culprit ] ” 

Shall his war-horse” cried a soldier "cany 
panniers] ” 

" Pore-foot and hind-foot say I ” cried another, 
"against these market-place swine, these black- 
muzzled asses ! ” 

" Out upon them ! what have they won for usIT 
cried another. 

" And what have we not won for them!” roared 
the next. 
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** What was all the itlr ab<mtr ttdcad oMsim I 
quiet 

' They dared to accuse our General of denjing 
their dues to the Gods. Liars ! he giTea erety 
man his due/' A laugh arose. ''No laughing 
here ! 1 uphold it, we soldiers can take as good 
care of the Gods as they can. Who beUevea they 
ever were in danger 1 Pericles might have cvacked 
them by the dozen : he has left them all standing; 
not a head missing. Save him, oomradesi, from 
the cowards, the poisoners." 

On all sides of the city the soldiers ran to their 
officers, and then toward the house of Pericles. 
It was with difficulty he could dissuade them from 
their resolution Ha confer upon him the same 
authority and station as Archidamos holds among 
the Spartans. 

*'We shall then meet the enemy upon equal 
terms,” ^said they ; ** ay, more than equal ; affihbUiiy 
for moroseness, libendity for parsimony." 

The greater part of the citizens would have 
followed ; the turbulent for change, the peaceable 
for tranquillity. 

My husband has allayed the tempest: hisamld- 
tion is higher. Nothing can be taken from the 
name of Pericles, and what is added to it must be 
of baser metal. 

OLXVU. ASBABIA fO OLBOVB. 

The poet Hermippos will be remembered for 
the malignity of his accusation against me, when 
all the poetry he has ever written, even the worst 
of it, is forgotten. At what a price would many 
men purchase the silence of futurity ! Hermippos 
will procure it reasonably, excepting two memo- 
rable words, ProaecuJtoT of Aapasia. Such 
people show me only the more clearly to the 
world, by throwing their torches at me. Pallas 
hath whispered in my ear, both dreaming and 
awake, that distant times shall recognise me, 
never perhaps alone, but sometimes by the side of 
Pericles, aud sometimes on the bosom of Gleone. | 

OLXVIII. ABPASIA TO PBRIOLIS. < 

What but the late outrages, or rather, what : 
but the ascendancy you have obtained in conse- 
quence, could have brought the arlstocratioil 
party to offer you their services, in helping to 
keep down the ferocity of the populace 1 It 
might indeed be well to unite them, were it pos- 
sible; but not being possible, 1 would rather 
place the more confidence in thr less ignorant 
and turbulent 


OLXIX. PERX0LB8 TO ABPASIA. 

Aspasia f as yon are cautious not to look ear- 
nestly at a handsome man, but rather turn your 
eyes another way, so must I do in regard to Aris- 
tocracy. It is not proper that I should discover 
any charms in her. 

Among the losses I sustained by the flight of 


youth, I ought to sugiot Tanitj. I had uoi 
auou^ofitibraiob^ but I bad auoiigh Ibr a 
vast; onough to keq^ me warn and comfortable. 
Not a remnant have I now. Why be aahamed of 
our worthy partyl Did I espouse it for iti 
▼irtneaf Was it ever in hij^ repute Ibr iti 
fidelity 1 What is it to me whether a couple or 
two of housed pards bite one uiotheria tails offer 
not, excepting that they lie down the quieter fbr It 
afterward? Thqr have still heads nndmoks to be 
led along by. We have ctily to walk to them 
firmly, to look at them steadhy, speak to them 
boldly, lay the hand upon them confidently ae 
their masters, and grasp them with a tenadtj that 
neither relaxes nor hurts. He who does this, and 
there are some who can do it, may go fbrth and 
catch other beasts with them, and frast all his 
friends in the citj. 

OLXX. ASPAiU to PiaiOLBS. 

There is irritation in your irony, 0 Perides ! 
your spirit is not at rest. Unworthily, for the 
fixit time since I knew yon, have you thought and 
spoken 1 Thought! no, Pericles ! paSiion is not 
bought Contumely has produced this bitterness; 
it left you with the words. 

OXiXXI. PBBlOLaS TO ASPASIA. 

Aspasia 1 yon have looked into my heart, and 
purified it Tour indignities sometimeB' rise up 
before me ; and it \b only when I am prompted to 
do wrong by others, that I recover all my firm- 
ness. AthduThas a right to my solicitude and 
devotion. 1 wiU forget no favour she has ever 
shown me, and remember no enmity. 

OIXXU. ASPASIA TO OLIOHB.. 

Peace is at all times a blessixig ; and war, even 
the most prosperous, a corse. In war extremely 
frw of men’s desires are gratified, and those the 
most bateftxl; in peace many, and those the 
kindliest. Were it possible to limit the duration of 
hostilities^ the most adverse nations, m the enjoy- 
ment of a long security, would find time enough fbr 
the cultivation of the social affections, and for the 
interchange of hospitality and other friendly 
offices. As some bodily diseases, if they can only be 
deferred for a certain time, terminate altogether, 
so might the worst of social diseases, war. 1 do 
not much wonder that no statesman ever upheld 
this truth : but I do greatly thH it is to be found 
among the tenets of no philosopher. We women, 
who are liable to the worst outrages, and are 
framed by nature to the greatest susceptibility of 
fears, usually lovo war the moat, until it enters 
our houses. W)e are delighted at the sound 
and at the spectacle from afhr ; and no music ie 
more pleasing to our ears than that ilhich is tbo 
prelude to the cries of agony and death. Tba 
Spartans fire now ravaging all the countiy round 
about us. Will they never let me visit their 
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«^ebrated oLtyt ly^iist I never fuiqr I am a 
Helen while I am bathing in the Eurotaa or the 
^aaal I am carioue to see their Skdaa,*aiid to 
oompare it with our Hecatompedon. It would 
interest me the more, because in this edifice the 
lyre of our oountrymah Timotheus is suspended. 
It was forfeited, you know, for his having added 
four strings. Woejbetide those improvident crea- 
tures who add anything to our delights ! But 
surely p^r Tijnothens must have fidlen among 
the poetd^ • 

OLXXUI. ASPaSIA TO PSBZOLIB. 

When the war is over, as surdy it must be in 
another year, let us sail among the islands of the 
.^Igman, and be young as ever. 0 that it were 
permitted us to pass together the remainder of 
our lives in privacy and retirement! This is 
never to be hoped for in Athens. 

I inherit from my mother a small yet beautifhl 
house in Tenos: I remember it welL Water, 
clear and cold, ran before the vestibule : a syca- 
more shaded the whole building. I think Tenos 
must be nmrer to Athens than to Miletus. Could 
we not go now for a few days ? How temperate 
was the air, how serene the sky, how beautifiil the 
couutiy 1 the people how quiet, how gentle, how 
kind-hearted ! 

Is there any station so happy as an uncontested 
place in a small community, where manners are 
simple, where wants are few, where respect is the 
tribute of probity, and love is the guerdon of 
beneficence. 0 Pericles I let us go ; we can return 
at any time. • 

OLXXIV. ANAXAGORAS TO A8PA8IA. 

The gratitude and love 1 owe to Pericles induces 
me to write the very day 1 have landed at Lamp- 
sacos. You are prudent, Aspasia ! and your pru- 
dence is of the best quality ; instinctive delicacy. 
But I am older than you, or than Pericles, 
although than Pericles by only six years ; and, 
having no other pretext to counsel you, will rest 
upon this. Do not press him to abstain from 
public business ; for, supposing he is by nature 
no obstinate man, yet the long possession of 
authority has accustomed him to grasp the tighter 
what is touched ; as shell-fish contract the claws 
at an atom. The simile is not an elegant one, 
but 1 offer it as the most apposite. He might 
believe that you fbar for him, and that you wish 
him to fear ; thiiMklone would make him pertina- 
cioua Let eveiytkiing take its season with him. 
Perhaps it is necessary that he should control 
the multitude : if it is, he will know it ; even you 


by Ihe attempt. Age is coming on. This will ‘ 
j not loosen his tenacity of power . . it usually baa 
quite the contraxy effect . . but it will induce him 
to give up more of his time to the studies he has 
always delighted in, which however were insuf- 
ficient for the full activity of his mind. Mine is 
a sluggard : I have surrendeied it entirely to phi- 
losophy, and it has made little or no progress : it 
has dwelt pleased wHh hardly anything it has em- 
braced, and has often run back again from fbnd 
prepossesaions to startling doubts : it could not 
help it 

But as we sometimes find one thing while we 
are looking for another, so, if truth escaped me, 
happiness and contentment fell in my way, and 
have accompanied me even to Lampsacos. 

Be cautious, 0 Aspasia ! of discoursing on phi- 
losophy. Is it not in philosophy as in love I tko 
more we have of it, and the less we talk about it, 
the better. Never touch upon religion with any- 
body. The irreligious are incurable and insensi 
ble ; the religious are morbid and irritable : the 
former would scorn, the latter would strangle you. 
It appears to me to be not only a dangerous, but, 
what is worse, an indelicate thing, to place out - 
selves where we are likely to see fevers and 
phrenzies, writhings and distortions, debiliti('S 
and deformities. Beligion at Athens is like ur 
fountain near Dodona, which extinguishes a 
light<^d torch, and which gives a flame of its 
own to an unlighted one held down to it. Keep 
yours in your chamber ; and let the people run 
about with theirs ; but remember, it is rather apt 
to catch the skirts. Believe me, I am. happy : I 
am not deprived of my friends. Imagination ir 
little less strong in our later years than in oni 
earlier. True, it alights on fewer objects, but it 
ests longer on them, and sees them better. Pexi 
cles first, and then you, and then Melon, occupy 
my thoughts.* I am with you still ; I study with 
you, just as before, although nobody talks aloud 
in the schoolroom. 

This is the pleasantest part of life. Oblivion 
threrwB her light coverlet over our infancy ; and, 
soon after we are out of the cradle we forget hoT 
soundly we had been slumbering, and how delight- 
ful were our dreams. Toil and pleasure contend 
for us almost the instant we rise from it ; and 
weariness follows whichever has carried ns away. 
We stop awhile, look around us, wonder to find 
we have completed the circle of existenoe^ fold 
cur arms, and fall asleep again. 

OLXXV. ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

^Voxenos, a native of Massilia, is lately come 
over to visit his relations and conespondenta. 


could not*stir him, and would only molest him ^he Phooieans, you know, were the founders of 

^Lampsacos, long before they were driven by the 
♦•E was of a circular form, w^th a roof like an um- j invasion of Cyrus into Italy and Gaul. Like the 
Mlla» and erected about 76*0 years B. C.’* 8L John's ! generality of mercantile men, Proxenos is little 
Awient Qroses, The most learned, the most compre- ! attached to any system of philosophy, but appears 
hdislve. and the most Judicious work erer written t« hold in some esteem the name and institutions 

, ilbout the manners, the institutions, and the localities of ni , < . , 

country. ^ rvtbagoras. Formerly we have conversed 
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together with Pericles on this extraordinary man, 
v^gretting that so little is known of him in the 
midst of his celebrity. Hardly a centuiy hath 
elapsed since he left his native Samos, and settled 
on the peaceful shores of Italy. His presence, his 
precepts, his authority, his example, were unavail- 
ing to the preservation of that tranquillity, which 
the beauty of the climate, the fertility of l^e soil, 
and the freedom of the institutions, ought to have 
established and perpetuated. But it is in the 
regions of the earth as in the regions of the air; 
the warm and genial are absorbed by the cold and 
void, and tempests and storms ensue. The happi- 
ness of thousands is the happiness of too many, 
in the close calculation of some inexpert contriver; 
and he spoils the honey by smoking the hive. No 
sooner is a nation at ease, than he who should be 
the first to participate in the blessing, is the most 
uneasy ; and, when at last he has found a place to 
his mind, before he lies down he scratches a hole 
in it, as the dogs do. Such had been the case at 
Samos, and such was likewise the case at Croton. 
The difference lay merely in this. Polycrates was 
a man of abilities, and capable of holding the 
government in his single hand : he loved power, 
he loved pleasure, he contented the populace, and 
he reconciled the wise: Croton was subject to 
* the discretion of an oligarchy, incompetent, arro- 
gant, jealous, and unjust. It is untrue that Py- 
thagoras was ever at* enmity with him, or was 
treated by him with disrespect. The one was as 
fond of authority as the other, and neither was 
willing to divide it. Whatever could be done to 
promote the studies of the philosopher was done 
spoDtaiieously by the chief magistrate, who gave 
him letters of recommendation to the king of 
Egypt. By these, and perhaps by these only, could 
ho ever have penetrated into the innermost 
recesses of the priesthood. Conversing with them, 
and observing their power over Ihe people, he 
lost nothing of his inclination to possess the same, 
and added much to the irieaus of acquiring it. 
Epimenides the Cretan was perhaps the exemplar 
he had resolved to follow, but with mitigated 
severity. Solon with all his wisdom, and never 
had mortal more, was unable to bring back the 
Athenians to tho simplicity and equity of their 
forefathers. Knowing well their propensity to 
superstition, which always acts with its greatest 
intensity on the cruel and the loose, he invited 
Epimenides to come and overawe them by his 
sanctity and his sacrifices. We can not doubt that 
he left the whole management of their conversion 
to the discretion of the stranger. An Epimenides, 
in all ages of the world, will possess more influence 
than a Solon. Lustrations and sacrifices followed 
prodigies and omens ; and among the marvels 
and miracles whioh the Cretan seer displayed, th^ 
last was the greatest in the eyes of Athens. He 
announced his determination to return home, and 
refused all the honours and riches the people 
would have lavished on him. Epimenides wanted 
nothing : the Gods were less moderate ; they re- 
quired a human victim. Cratlnos waa too happy 


in devoting his blood at th^ altar ; Ctesibiaa, on 
the bosom of his firiend. 

Proxenos is come in by appointment and has 
broken off an old stoiy which you know as well as 
, I do. I will give you his ; but not without an ao- 
count from you in return, of wb!?t« is going on 
among the craft at Athens. 

CLXXVI. ASPASIA TO ANAXAOOaS^ 

Secrecy and mystery dtdve the uni^iated into 
suspicion and distrust : an hoAest mam never will 
propose, and a prudent man never will comply 
with, the condition. What is equitable and pro- 
per lies wide open on the plain, and is accessible 
to all, without an entrance through labyrinth or 
defile. 1 do not love Pythagoras nor Epimenides, 
nor indeed my friend Socrates so much as per- 
haps I should, who however, beside his cleverness, 
has ma 4 y good qualities. He, like Pythagoras, 
is endowed with an extraordinary share of inteb 
lect ; but neither of them has attained the fixed 
and measured scope of true philosophy : the one 
being in perpetual motion to display his surpris- 
ing tricks of rhetorical ingenuity, whil!h tend only 
to the confusion of truth and falsehood, and con- 
sequently to indifference in the choice of them ; 
the other was no less active and restless in the 
acquisition and maintenance of power. The 
business of philosophy is to examine and estimate 
all those things which come within the cogni- 
zance of the understanding. Speculations on any 
that lie beyond, are only pleasant dreams, leaving 
the mind to the lassitude of disappointment. 
They are earner than geometry and dialectics; 
they are easier than the efforts of a well-regulated 
imagination in the structure of a poem. These 
are usually held forth by them as feathers and 
thistle-down ; yet condescend they nevertheless 
to employ them ; numerals as matter and mind ; 
harmony as fliite and fiddle-strings to the dances 
of the stars. In their compositions they adopt 
the phraseology and curtsey to the cadences of 
poetry. Look nearer ; and what do you see before 
you < the limbs of Orpheus, bloodless, broken, 
swollen, and palpitating on tho cold and misty 
waters of the Hebrus. Such are tho rhapsodicfil 
scraps in their visionary lucubrations. They 
would poison Homer, the purest and soundest of 
moralists, the most ancient and venerable of phi- 
losophers, not out of any ill-will to him, but out 
of love to the human race. There is often an en- 
chantment in their sentences, by which the ear ia 
captivated, and against whi^h the ^tellectnal 
powers are disinclined to struggle ; and there hi 
siuiietimes, but very rarely, a simplicity of man- 
ner, which wins like truth. But when ambition 
leads them toward the poetical, they fall flat upon 
I thorny ground. No writer of florid prose ever 
was more than a^^econdary poet. Poetry, in her 
high estate, is aelighted with exuberant abaa- 
danoe, but imposes on her worshipper a seveii^ el 
selection^ She has not only her days of featmd, 
but also her days of abstinence, and, nnlcia upon 
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mae that are set ^sxi, prefers the graoea off vigonr of life ; and not many years elapsed ere he 
jedateneea to the revelry of enthusiasm. She ‘ beheld the oyerthrow of his institutions. He Is 


it{|eetii|» as inharmonious and barbarous, the 
mimieiy of her voice and manner by obstreperous 
sc^hists and argute grammarians, and she scatters 
to the winds the loose fragments of the schools. 

Soerates and his disciples run about the streets, 
{dck np every yodhg person they meet with, 

. eany Mm away with them, and prove to him that 
evexy|hin^he eVer heard is false, and evexything 
he ever s^ is fooljsh. *He must love his father 
and mother in their way, or not at all. The only 
questions they ask him are those which they 
know he can not answer, and the only doctrines 
they inculcate are those which it is impossible he 
should understand. He has now fairly reached 
sublimity, and looks of wonder are interchanged at 
his progress. Is it sublime to strain our vision 
Into a fog ? and must we fancy we see far because 
we are looking where nobody can see farther ? 

OLXXVII. ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

The Mas^ilian is intelligent and communicative. 
Some matters which he related at our conference 
yon will perhaps remember in Herodotus : others 
are his own stoiy ; so let him tell the whole in 
his own manner. 

" The unbroken force of Persia was brought 
under the walls of Phocaea. Harpagos, equally 
wise and generous, offered to our citizens the most 
&vourable terras of surrender. They requested 
one day for deliberation. Aware of their inten- 
tions, he dissembled his knowledge, and allowed 
them to freight their ships, embark, and sail 
away. His clemency was however no security to 
his garrison. Within a few days the expatriated 
citizens landed again, flew every Persian within 
the walls, then, casting a mass of iron into the 
se% swore they would never returp a second time 
until it rose and floated on the surface. Some 
hisiorianB would persuade us that, after this cruel 
vengeance, this voluntary and unanimous oath, 
the greater part returned. Such a tale is idle and 
absurd. The Persians would too surely have in- 
flieted due vengeance on their perfidy. Some 
however did indeed separate from the main body 
of the emigration, and came to reside here in 
XanDpsacos, which their ancestors had founded, 
where they continued on the most hospitable 
lenns by frequent intermarriages. The bulk of 
tho expedition reached Alalia, a colony of theirs, 
M recently into Corsica. Here they continued 
to r^dei^ut a tfttlo time unmolested by the 
Mlonsy of the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, 
undaunted by the coalition against them, and by 
the loss of many ships in a battle with the united 
flout of the confederates, they sailed to the neigh- 
^urhood of the more ancient Oreciau cities, and 
Ibuuded Elea, near Poseidoniai i\nd now pro- 
bably they first became acquainted with the dis- 
Olplw of Pythagoras. He himself, it is said, 
lotired to Metaponton, and died there. When 
bo went from Samos to Croton he was in the 


reported by some to have attained an extreme 
old age, which his tranquillity and temperance 
render probable. Even without this supposition, 
he may perhaps have visited the coast of Gaul, 
before or after the arrival of the Phocaeans. Col- 
lecting,* we may imagine, additional forces from 
the many lonians whom the generals of Cyrus 
had expelled, they began to bnUd the city of 
Massilia, not long after the settlement at Elea, 
which the vicinity of powerful states, and its inca- 
pacity and insecurity for the mooring of a navy, 
rendered ineligible as the seat of government, or 
as a constant station.*’ 

Thus much 1 had collected from Proxenos, when 
he began to give me information on anchorages 
and harbours, imports and exports : I could not 
in common civility interrupt him, or ask any- 
thing better than what it pleased him to bestow 
on me. As our acquaintance strengthens, I will 
draw more unreservedly fr’om his stores. 

OLXXVIII. ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

Proxenos runs into some errors both in regard 
to frets and motives. It is false that Pythagoras, 
on returning from his voyage in Egypt, was in- 
dignant at finding a tyrant in his native city. 
Polycrates was in possession of the supreme power 
when the philosopher left the island, and used it 
with clemency and discretion. The traveller 
might have gone and might have returned with 
discontent, but indignation is averse to favours, 
and these he was by no means reluctant to accept. 
Finding he could not be the principal man among 
I his fellow’-citizens, he resolved to attain that rank 
where the supremacy was yet unoccupied. He 
had seen enqugh of the Egyptian and heard 
enough of the Indian priesthood, to convince him 
that, by a system somewhat similar to theirs, 
absolute power was more attainable and more 
safe.^ He took lessons and precautions; and 
wherever there was a celebrated and ancient 
temple, he visited its priests, and explored the 
origin and conduct of their institutions and au- 
thority. In recompense for these, he is reported 
to have raised his tunic to the holy ones at Olym- 
pia, and to have displayed a golden thigh. Is La- 
thing so royal, so godlike, had been seen since the 
reign of Pelops. A golden thigh is worth an 
ivory shoulder. Such a miracle, we may be sure, 
was not altogether lost upon Uxe prophetess at 
Delphi, the fair Themistocleia^ who promulgated 
to^im her secrets in return. 

uis doctrines were kept within his own circle, 
under the safeguard of an oath. This in all 
^countries is and ought to be forbidden, as being 
the prerogative of the magistracy. Love of su- 
premacy was the motive in all his ix^junctions and 
in all his actions. He avoided the trouble ol 
office and the danger of responsibility : he excluded 
the commons, and called to him the nobles, whs 
alone were deemed worthy of serving him.. Among 
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ihew he ettobUshed an equality, which, together 
with the legnlarity and fhigality of their liying^ 
xnnii haye tended to conciliate ahd gratify in some 
measure the poorer citizens. Certain kinds of 
animal food were forbidden, as in India and other 
eountries less remote, but, contnuy to what we hare 
often heard asserted, no species of pulse or veget- 
able. *Ab 9 ktit\firom^bean*B\gi^ed*absUeln/r<m 
dediona topoliUc(demplaymmta* The teacher was 
in the place of parent to hUA disciples, who appear 
to have renounced all the natural affeetions that 
had sprung up before they entered the society. 
His regimen was mild and generous : its princli^ 
merit was, however, the represdon of loquacity ; 
common in the afdour of youth after its chase in 
the fields of knowledge ; commoner, and more un- 
becoming, in the morose repose of an arrogant 
philosophy. The history of P^hagoras, forasmuch 
as ho interests us in being the leader of a sect and 
of a party, is neither long nor obscure. The 
commons of Croton soon began to perceive that, 
under his management, the sons of the aristocrBey 
would be no better inclined than their fathers had 
been to concede them an equal share in the govern- 
ment : and the rulers themselves, day after day, 
lost somewhat of authority in their families. 
During the whole time that he had resided in 
Italy, the people of nearly all the Greek ciUas 
heaved indignantly under oppressive oligarchies. 
Sybaris, whose health they were absorbing in 
more than Circsean luxuries, rose first upon her feet, 
and expelled the council of five hundred. They 
retired for refuge to the lords of Croton; and, 
when the Sybarites called for justice on them, the 
demand was voted an affront. And now indeed 
the veil of sanctity and seclusion was violently 
rent by the disciples of the Samian. He incited 
them to maintain peace and good govemment; 
pointed out to them the phantom of Freedom, how 
it blasted every region it passed over ; and adjured 
them to the defence of their rulers by the purity 
of their religion. They marched, fought a battle, 
won it, and Sybaris was swept from the earth. 

Discord, I suspect, 0 Aspasia ! is the readiest 
of all the Deities to appear at our invocation. 
The oligarchs of Croton, long accustomed to 
uncontrolled power and i**responsible iojustice, 
refused to the army, now comprehending all the 
active citizens, even the smallest portion of the 
spoils. Again did the Orotoniats cry to arms ; and 
again, and in a better cause, were conquerors. 
Pythagoras* and his disciples fled before them, 
and the hall in which they assembled was reduced 
to ashes. 

It is only a free city that is strong ; for it is 
only in a free city that the mass of the people Ikm 
be armed. 

OltXXIX. ASPASIA TO AKAXAGOBAB. 

Men of powerful minds, although they never 
ipve up Philosopliy, yet cease by degrees to make 
their professious in form, and lay ultimately the 
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presents they have received firom her at tlm: JM 
of History. Thus did Herodottsa, thde ^dld 
Heoatmus, and thus, let me hope, will Anam^ 
ras. The deeds of post ages are signally reflee^d . 
on the advancing clouds of the.fiitore : her# 
insurrections and wrecks and conflagrationB ; hero 
the ascending, there the drooping diadem ; the 
mighty host, the mightier man before it ; and. In 
the serener line on the horizon, the emersion of 
cities and citadels over far-off seas. Jfhere are 
those who know in what Quarter to loo^ for them : 
but it is rarely to their handl the power of pro^ 
moting the good, or averting the evil, is entrusted* 
Tei, 0 Anaxagoras ! all is not hideous in the 
past, all is not gloomy in the future. There are 
communities where the best and wisest are not 
utterly castaside, and where the robe of Philosophy 
is no impediment to the steps of men. Idly do 
onr sages cry out against the poets for mistuning 
the heart and misgoverning the intellect. Mean- 
while they themselves are occupied in selfish 
vanities on the side of the affections ; and, on the 
side of the understanding, in fruitless, frivolous, 
indefinite, interminable disquisition^. If our 
thoughts are to be reduced to powder, I would 
rather it were for an in^edient in a love-potion, 
to soften with sympathies the human heart, than 
a charm for rai^g up spectres to contract and to 
coerce it If dust is to be thrown into our eyes, 
let it be dust from under a bright enlivening sun, 
and not the effect of frost and wind. 

CLXXX. AKAXAGUBAS TO ASPASIA. 

Philosophy IB but dry bread : men will not live 
upon it, however wholesome : they require the 
snoenlent food and exciting cup of l^ligion. We 
differ in bod4y strength, In compactness of bone, 
and elastioity of sinew ; but we all are subject to 
the same so^ess^ and nearly to the same distem- 
perature^ in the nobler animators of the frame, the 
brain and blood. Thus it is in creeds : the sage and 
almp]^ the ardent enthusiastand the patient inves- 
tigator, fidl into and embrace with equal pertinacity 
the most absurd and revolting tenets. There are as 
many wise men who have venerated the ibis and 
oat, as there are who have bent their heads before 
Zens and Pallas. No extravagance in devotion 
but is defended by some other towering above it ; 
no falsehood but whose features are composed to 
the semblance ot truth. By some people those 
things are adored that eat them ; by others, those 
that they eat Men must rest here : superstition, 
satiated and gorged, can go nc fiirtheng 

Theprogr^on of so^is not unreasonkhle^ 
the transmigration is. That we shall pass here- 
after into many atates of successive e^^tenoe la 
credible enough ; but not upon eaith, not with 
earthly passions. Yet Pythagoras was so resolute 
and so unguarde^,, that he asserted to himself a 
series of lives here among men, by the peonllar 
and esppeial favour of the Gods, with a perfect 
consciousness of every change he had undergonai 
Others became dogs, wolves, bears, or peradven 
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agftiii; bA knowing aa little of what paroro tho ktontl^ of l^fthegoina and Samotea. ' 
l»d happened. Kerertheleas^ he pretended that Strange, that the idea ahoald have oceurred to no 
theae transmigrations were pnnishmenta and (me else in the conrse of many generations. Waa 
iPtwarda Which is punished 1 the dead creature it not sufficiently dear for the follower of truth ? 
9it the living 1 the criminal man or the guiltless or was it not a^itotly dark and intricate for 
an imal 1 &me believe they can throw their sins the lover of xnyateiy and paradox) I imagine 
Into a fox : others j[in Africa for instance) into a it stood between both^ at an equal distance from 
priest. Kow the priest may have receiv^ what the ro&d (xf each, and thus it was past unnoticed, 
he este^pB an^ equivalent : the fox is at once a There is nobody then who can explain to me 
creditor and a*debtor, jdth little hope, on either what was the religion of Qanis at the time of 
side^ of in^lemnity^or balance. It is only when yon the Phoesean emigration. Samotes is recorded as 
or Perides were my audience, that I ever was their legidator. Legislation here indndes, as it 
inclined to press hard against the inoonaistenoies necessarily must in ages of barbarism, not only 
of philosophers. But we must trace things to the civil institutions of the people, but likewise 
their origin where we can. The greater part of the religious. Yet neither thd character nor the 


those now prevalent are ascribable to the school 
of Samos. Numerals were considered by the 
teacher aa materialB, and not only as the compo- 
nents, but as the elements, of the world. He 
misunderstood his own theory : the reason is, he 
madeit hisown by theft The young persons who 
are hearers of the warier Socrates, catch at it in 
the playground, and the ill-oompacted cake 
emmbles under their hands. 

Unfavourable as my evidence must appear, and 
ii^ I am fortunate in being able to lay bdore yon 
another and oomelier representation of a philoso- 
pher so enriched by genius. I have always, in all 
companies, and upon all occasions, been sparing 
of my questions, and have exerted the uttermost 
ingenuity I am master of, in drawing the truth 
on, without such an instrument of torture. Pro- 
bably I have lost by age a part of my dexterity, 
or presence of mind, or determination ; for Prox- 
enos, at the dose of our conference, said aloud and 
dharply, 

** Ton riiall never n^e that out 1 think him 
a very honest man ; and I think nobody an honest 
man who thinks otherwise.’* 

Pair Proxenos ! ” I replied^ " yon are now 
greatly more than a philosopher. Some &vourite 
God alone, could have inspi^ all thia enthusiasm. 
In the vigorous expression of that terse apothegm 
is there not somewhat more of the poet thai^ of 
the Pythagorean ? ” 

" I believe thei-e may be ” replied he, ** I was 
always much given to poetry.” 

He gmw instantly calm upon my compliment^ 
and said with the most polite oomplacency, 

” Well I 1 am not a match for yon HalfAthe- 
hians ; bnt read this little volnme by my friend 
PiQrUos of Metaponton; It will open your ejea, I 
warrant it.” 

" Bl eirin g s np8n it then t ” said I, bending over 
and t akin g it with dae reverenoe ; ^many of late 
Imva dm quite the eontraiy.” 

o it ixxL fSTUioa 10 nsA^pam ov aiiiA. * 

ffii fit cTlia Gowlt, /srwarM to OuKuni. 

^Plinideart when last we met^ I promised yon 
I mid make frrther inquiries into the saljeet of 
mat mmmmtka at the house of Imyaloi^ and 
Ikat I donbiid net of aaeeam In attempting to 


tenets, neither the period nor the country, nor 
indeed the existence of Samotes, have ever been 
ascertained. Ask the people who he was, * and 
th^ will tell you that he came to them over the 
sea, long ago. Computation of time, past and 
fixture, never occupies, never occurs to, the 
barbarian. It was long ago that the old tree, 
against which his cabin leans, sprang up ; long 
ago since the cabin was built ; long ago since he 
was a child. Whatever is not visible to him, or 
was not, has feeble hoM on his memory, and never 
enters into his calculation. Aa lawgiver of the 
Gauls, Samotes is acknowledged to have instructed 
them both in the ceremony of human oblations 
and in the creed of the metempsychosis; for these 
are mentioned together in the first opening of 
their history. But it appears to me that the 
metempsychosis, which is generally held as the 
basis of druidism, is adventitious. We shall find 
that this institution is composed of two extremely 
different and obstinately discordant parts. One, 
the result of ferocity, varies but little from what 
exists in the early state of most nations ; which 
diversity may be accounted for, from their climate, 
their wants, their habits, and pursuits. The other 
is engrafted on its savage stock, by the steady but 
not Buffioiently impressive hand of a gentle and 
prqvident philosophy. You ask me when? by 
whom ? One word will solve both questions : by 
Samotes ; by the man of Samos. Do you doubt 
that he ever was in Gaul 1 And do you think it 
probable that, with hjs fondness for travelling, his 
alacrity in inquiry, he would have resided many 
years in Italy, and have never once visited a 
country so near to him, a country so singular in 
its customs, at least in the combination of them,. 
if 0uch customs then existed, a country on whose 
shores the most valiant of his own countrymen 
were landing ? If at this early epoch the tribes 
^ Gaul believed in the metempsychofids, would 
not sympathy, would not admiration, have im- 
pelled him thither ? Bnt if, on the contrary, the 
doctrine did not prevail, who introduced it) what 
author of greater weight ? 1 am curious to learn 
his name or his conntiy. Perhaps by knowing 
the one, we may guess the other, f^ce the ideas 
he impressed and lefr behind him are stamped 
with a peculiar maik. li m^y be aigned that, 
able to ineoloate lastfrig^ en the mind of his 
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* Gf^o proselytea, a dogma which seems to (are of its impurity, they had garefully traced axid 
been received hut partially, and to have soon pointed out his travels, they would neither hare 
disappeared, where he lived in the full exercise of mentioned his voyage to India* nor have omitted 
authority, he still was unable to abolish, as he Ms voyage to Gaul. The priests on the KRe 
would wish to do, their sanguinary rites. He were at all times well acquainted with their bt6* 


was : for it is easier to learn than to unlearn what 
incessantly works and excites and agitates our 
passions. The advantages of the metempsychosis 
were perhaps the most striking of any that could 
be presented to warlike minds ; to which minds, 
you must have remarked, 0 Pisander, advantages 
will present themselves more readily than disad- 
vantages. Beside, the Druids, whom we can not 
well consider at any time a very enlightened 
order, or likely ta see every consequence, every 
contingency, had no direct interest in suppressing 
such a doctrine. N ew cnlonios were endeavouring 
to establish themselves in their country ; and 
colonies are the unfailing seed of wars. For, if they 
flourish, they require an accession of territoiy; if 
they do notllourish, they eithertuminto vagabonds 
and robbers, or employ violence to remove tbe 
obstacles that imptvlo their industry. Something 
great then and something new \v’as wanting, since ■ 
the danger that impended was both new and i 
great. Immolations before them on one side, and 
the sublime view of the metempsychosis on the 
other, what could either shake the contidcncc or 
abate the courage of the Gauls 1 A new body w^as 
new armour, beautiful strong, in which they ; 
would elude the rage and laugh at the impotence 
of War. It was delightful to try other scenes of I 
existence, to extinguish their burning wounds in ! 
the blood of their enemies, and to mount from the ' 
shields of their comrades into fresh life and glory. 

A religion thus compounded is absurd and 
contradictory, but contradiction and absurdity in 
religion are not peculiar to barbarians. The 
sacrifice of a human victim was deemed the most 
solemn and important duty, and the> would rather 
abandon any other ceremony than this. They 
were savage ; we are civilised : they fought, and 
their adversaries were to share their immortality; 
we light to mal e others as abject as ourseh^es. i 
They had leaders of prond spirit who raised them ! 
to the heavens ; we have heavy oligarchs who bend i 
us to the earth. { 

Rituals, in even the less ardent and intractable, | 
arc not soon, nor easily, nor all at once, re- ! 
signed. We must cease then to marvel that the j 
most impressive, the most awful, and perhaps the ; 
most universal of devotions, hc,man sacrifice, , 
should not have been overthrown by the declining , 
years of Pythagoras. It is tnie he retained his ' 
faculties to the last ; he retained also the energy ' 
of hia mind ; but the voluntary exile of Sam&s 
was purely a lawgiver in philosophy. His religion : 
was not intolerant nor intrusive, but mainly, 
adapted to the humbler ofiBces of temperance and] 
peace. Beyond this, little is known and much ! 
is feigned of him. It would have been well if his- ' 
torians had related to us more of what he did, , 
and less of what he did not. If, instead of the ; 
story of his dying in a bean-fleld, through horror 


thren on the Indus and Ganges ; and indeed I 
believe that all the great temples of the voiSd 
have secret communications*. Do not lift np 
your hands, my good Pisander ! not undeigronn^ 
not magical, but opened from tiipe to/)^e, in 
cases of difficulty and dagger, throngb ooofiden* 
tial agents.t ' < 

All religions, in which there is no craft ner 
cruelty, are pleasing to the immortal Gods; be- 
cause all acknowledge their power, invoke their 
presence, exhibit our dependence, and exhort wxt 
gratitude. Therefore let us never be remiss In 
our duty of veneration to those holy men, who 
not only manifest their good-will toward such as 
think and worship with them, but also toward 
the stranger at the steps of other altars. WMle 
orators and poets, and philosophers too, are 
riotous and quarrelsome, malicious and vindictive^ 
Religion leads to herself, and calls her own, the 
jwiests of all persuasions, who extend liicir hands 
one to another from a distance, unrestricted by 
jealousy and undefilcd by blood. 

How great, 0 my friend, is our consolation, in 
the certainty that our prayers and sacrifices are 
accepted ! so long as the priests in our country 
and around us live fraternally, let ns likewise be 
of the houseliold. But if any devastating religion 
shoubl spring up, any which rouses strife and 
spreads distrust, any which sunders man from 
man, tJmt religion must be rejected by the Gods 
as wicked, and renounced by their worshippers as 
inettectual. The claimants of such an imposition 
shall never have from ine white flour or salt. 
Should you question why the milder creed had 
little clfect in Gaul, — why the golden rules arc not 
valued by the people as the precious relics of a 
dojiarted master, I reply that in such a state of 
society it was impossible to bring them bodily 
into use. The priests alone (and it is not every 
priest who will readily sit down to be instructed) 
could profit by his knowledge of geometry, or 
would apply to practice or speculation his theory 
of numbers. A few of them are not utterly igno- 
rant of either ; and it is hence that the trickling 
may be traced. Men living in a state of barbarism 
and warfare would entertain but small respect foi 
injunctions to abstain from any obvious and 
)>aiatable food. Silence, forbearance, quietude, it 
can not be expected should be,4he inmates of a 
camp. Soldiers without regular supplies (in 

* If Pythagoras had visited India, the learned men whe 
uoooTnpanied Alexander would have inqufied after hln ii 
and would have given the result, 

1 The uiie of gunjiowder, for instance, if not of guns, 
was known to the priests in countries the most distant, 
lind of the most different religions. The army of the M aoe- 
donians wfts smitten by its lightnings under the walls of 
the Ozydraoians ; the Oauls, and afterward the Persians^ 
under the temple of Delphi. 
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ivhloh oonrists the nfltin diffienligr and on which 
depend the main advantagea in the science of 
ww) must subsist on whatever they can seize ; and 
men without regular government (by which I can 
intend no other than of magisWates chosen by 
the people) would^ if we consider the bean as em- 
ployed in ballot, be ignorant of the lax and 
foreign interpretatidh. 

As the fountains of the most celebrated rivers 
are neitKtsr ea^ly discoverable nor large, so it 
often happens that thin^ of the greatest moment, 
in the political an<f moral world, are derived from 
an obscure, from a remote, and from a slender 
origin. I have gpven you my opinion on the 
cause of the supposition; but having heard another, 
however less probable, I will report it.* 

In the south of Italy, where l^hagoras resided, 
are several cities, Tarentum in particular, of La- 
cedaemonian foundation. One festival of this 
people, whose ancestors were distinguished for 
fin^ity, was nevertheless, even in the midst of 
primitive Lacedasmon, even in the bosom of 
Temperance herself, deformed with foul excess. 
It was called The Feast qf the Nurses. They car- 
ried male infants to the Temple of Diana, and, 
after exposing themselves among the tents where 
the populace was assembled, fed them with the 
entrails of swine, which had been sacrificed, and 
^th figs, vetches, and hearis. Their morals, we 
may believe, were not rendered more austere by 
the fertility and invitations of a delicious climate. 
At a distance from Taygetos and Cithroron, they 
were (allow me the expression) beyond the lati- 
tudes of checking breezes from th#\ headlands of 
bluff morality; and the voice of the Syrens 
sounded in ears sealed only to the call of repre- 
hension and reproof. The hunter of Laconia 
would have smiled to h^r them imitate his shout, 
and tell the trembling Sybarite, their neighbour, 
that such were the shouts of Spartans. He would 
have ^vondered that terror should be excited in 
another by that which cxciie<I only ridicule in 
himself; he would have stared not a little at the 
start from the couch, and the rustle of roses on 
the marble floor. 

Pythagoras could not say, Abstain from the 
city, abstain from the fellowship of the Taren- 
tiues; it would have exasperated them against 
him; but he might have heard related to him 
some instance of sensuality which happened at 
this festival, and might have said briefly, yet 
significantly, Abstain from beans. Ordinances 
have often been observed and commemorated far 
beyond the intetft and expectation of their 
founder. Certain it is that, formerly as at present, 
in the popular states of Italy, the election and 
rejection ©f jpagistrates were signified by beaus ; 
and no less evidently was it the interest of the 
philosophical stranger to dissijide his auditors 
from the concerns of state, ^xliis, while it pro- 
cured toleration and conciliated esteem, intro- 

Qu. whether .any author now extant, exceptinK 
I^Uos In his epistle, mentions this. 


dueed them to such habitudes of close reflection, 
as withheld them from being the agitators, and 
fitted them to become, by Just degrees, the leaden 
of the commonwealth. After all, if they pursued 
any other line of conduct, ?ie at least would escape 
uncensured, and might complete without juridical, 
or, what he would more have deprecated, popular 
molestaftion, his scheme of general reform. 

* Abstain from beans* we have considered in a 
moral and political, but also in a religious point ; 
it may easily bo defended, by high authorities. 
However, I must express my doubts whether in 
the lifetime of Pythagoras his followers abstained 
from this article of food. Is it not probable that 
those who came after him took the letter for the 
spirit, as we know it to have happened in some 
other doctrines, and within a century from the 
founder’s death i To abstain with rigour from 
things indiflerent (and from some indeed they 
did abstain), may not appear consistent with the 
exercise of reason. Arrogant it may be thought 
in him who commanded, and infantine in those 
who obeyed. But, in the religions which have 
continued the longest, certain foods (it is said) 
are prohibited ; and the observance of such pro- 
hibition is the moral cause of their duration. He 
who will not obey in what is easy, will not obey 
in what is difficult : but the subjects of these 
theocratical governments are every day refreshed 
with the exercise of salutary compliance. At the 
moment when a sense of duty is liable to he ex- 
tinguished in others, in them it is sure to bo 
excited : there is piety if they fast ; if they satisfy 
their hunger there is piety. It appears to m^ 
that the wisest and most provident of oriental 
legislators are in nothing more worthy of our 
esteem and veneration, than in the ordinance of 
these prohibitions. Can we ascertain what 
nations have, pr what nations have not, been can- 
I nibals 1 Why does it revolt more strongly against 
our senses to eat a man than to kill one 1 The 
crime in itself is surely not so great. Nature has 
fixed certain barriers, of which many seem fanci- 
fully chosen and arranged, against the irruption 
of our appetites. There are animals never 
, brought upon oor tables, although the flesh is 
' said to be wholesome and the flavour grateftil. 
It is needless to seek how first it happened that 
man violated the semblance of himself and of his 
Gods. Was it war, was it fanaticism, or was it 
famine, that impelled him to the accursed sacii 
fice 1 Pisander ! Pisander ! he had tasted the 
fatness of the lamb that he carried in his bosom ; 
he had tempted th© fawn by caresses from afar : 
it had licked his hand, and ho had shed its blood 1 
uanuibals have been found where food was 
plentiful : and the savage does not loathe for its 
•ugliness the hugest serpent. There must be 
something, and it must be in the brute creation, 
which he shall fear to consume for the impiety of . 
the deed. , 

The sacrifice of a human victim can only be per^ 

! formed with the concurrence of prince or majj^ 
tracy. Of course Pythagoras conld not oppose % 
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oonBlstentlj with hU profesgion of abstaming from 
their concerns. Nevertheless he was at liberty to 
introduce a doctrine which, as the day of cultiva- 
tion advanced, would undermine the pyre and 
release the victim. The Druids were, and are, 
and always will be, barbarous. Their order has 
not existed long, and will soon terminate, the 
Gauls being not only the most ferocious of man- 
kind, but the most suspicious and acute ; they 
are also the most versal^e, the most inconstant, 
and (what makes sad work with solemnities), on 
the detection of halt or blemish, men of irrepres- 
sible mimicry and unquenchable derision. Those 
in the vicinity of Mafflllia are free already from 
the furies of fanaticism. Intercourse with the 
l^yrrhenians and Ligurians has humanised them 
greatly, and the softer voice of Ionia has now per- 
suaded them, that the Gods can take us when they 
want ns, without wicker baskets ; and that the 
harp and dance are as pleasant to them as the 
cries and agonies of dying men.” 

Thus ends the epistle of Psyllos ; and at least 
in the end of it 1 think we shall agree. His com- 
fits will sweeten my pomegranate. 

OLXXZII. ASPASIA TO AHAZAOORAS. 

Whatever may be the partiality of your Massi- 
lian to Pythagoras, it is evident enough that the 
philosopher of Samos/* possessing great acquired 
Intelligence and gifted with extraordinary powers 
of mind, was an intriguer and an impostor. And 
truly, 0 Anaxagoras, it is much to be desired that 
others now living were exempt frt>m a certain 
part of such an imputation. Our friend Socrates, 

I am sorry to say, intimates to his friends in pri- 
vate that he has a kind of Genius always at his 
ear, who forewarns him in affairs apparently the 
most indifferent. If we consider it well, we shall 
be of opinion that there are few tilings so indif- 
ferent as they seem to us ; few, the consequence 
of which may not, visibly or invisibly, act with 
grave importance on the friture. But if a Genius, 
a superhuman power, were to influence the actions 
of any man, surely it would be those which must ; 
necessarily put in mo on the levers and regula- 
tors of a commonwealth. ^ We are all under the 
guidance of a Deity if we will let him act on 
us; but it is as easy to slip from under his 
guidance as it is difficult to escape from the 
penalties of our error. Already there are some 
who are Jealous of Socrates and his Genius ; and 
who perhaps may try hereafter whether the 
Genius will help him to elude the laws. For 
novelties in reli^on, as jon know, are not held 
guiltless ; and a Genius that renders a man v^er 
or better is Indeed an innovator. As they can not 
eatdi him, I ftarthey rosy lay their hands uponour 
Booratea. 


Ofcxmn. AaAsuaomaa lo paaiouas. 

It ia easie r to answer the qaestions than the 
Irindnenea of your letter. I will begin then. 


We have not two flictionw; aristocracy has kepi 
aloof from liampsacos. The people find them- 
selves so secure and comfortable under the ancient 
laws, that they would no more hazard any inno- 
vation, than thej^ would alter their course at sea 
when they were sailing with a favourable wiud. 
They hardly can be brought to believe that any 
nation hath abrogated two laws in twenty or thirty 
years, or hath been obliged by prosperity or ad- 
versity to enact so many in so ^rief d' space of 
time. Miletus was alwtfys just to her colonies. 
She has founded more than siity ; ana not a single 
one has ever had reason to complain of her exac- 
tions or restrictions. All the great empires that 
have existed in the world, Chaldsea, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, all tbeSe taken together, haVe not 
sent out the hundredth part of what has gone 
forth from the bosom of Miletus. Surely, of 
political gloiy this is the highest : to rear care- 
fully a numerous family, educate it honestly, pro- 
tect it bravely, and provide for it plenteously and 
independently. Her citizens have more reason to 
be proud of this section in their polity, than some 
others who are much powerfuller. Would not 
every mother wish to see her own features in her 
daughter? her own constitutional strength, her 
own character, her own prosperity ? What incon- 
sistency then, what folly, what madness, for the 
metropolis to wish otherwise in regard to her 
colony ! Is the right arm stronger by rendering 
the left weaker? Gain we any vantage-ground 
against our enemy by standing on ^c prostrate 
body of our child ? 

To whom ^ I writing? to Pericles? yes, W 
him ; to the man who best knows that the 
strongest reasons of state proceed from the mouth 
of justice. 

And now let me loose* again. Seldom have I 
written, and never have I spoken, so long at a 
time on such a subject. Could you ever draw 
from me even an opinion on these matters, in a city 
where (excepting myself) you alone preserved in 
them your calmness, equanimity, and composure 1 
Even Aspasia, who unites the wisdom of the heart 
to the wisdom of the understanding, and has 
more in both than anyone else in either, was some- 
times in perturbation at politics, and sometimes in 
grief. 

A while since 1 sent her a dozen or more of such 
verses as our young people, and others who should 
know better, are idle enough to compose in the 
open air. My neighbour, Proxenos the Massilian, 
has beeu employed in making a collection from 
the gardens round about. TW greater part, he 
tells me, are upon love and flowers, dews and suns, 
stars and moons, evenings and mornings, springs 
and autumns. He observes that summer is mther 
out of &vour with the poets; and that where 
winter is mentioned, he has often found the whole 
composition scorsi aeross with a nail, or with a 
piece of tile, or defaced in some other wiqr es 
nigh at hand. Proxenos is no poet^ snd there- 
fore it is the more amusing ^ hear him diaoourse 
on poetry. 
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"I am sated witji flowers,” said he. "The 
Muses ought to keei> out of the market : if they 
must come into it, let them not come as green- 
grocers. See, what a large proportion in my col- 
lection is upon flowers and foliage, witl^here and 
there a solitary turtle-dove, and a nightingale 
deplorably belimed. A few pious men indeed 
have written in rewence of the tutelary God, and 
have done all they could to repress the licentious- 
ness of^thc ypung and thoughtless. The best 
inscription I have found among them is in the 
garden of Mnesthtus ; and this perhaps is worth 
preservation rather for its grave admonition and 
religious sentiment than its poetry.” 

So far Proxenos. I do not remember what were 
those verses 1 sent to Aspasia ; there may be more 
good sense in these, 

TNSCRIP710N ON A PMNTH IN THK OARDKN OF MNJBBTHKUS 
AT LAMPSAC 08 . 

Youngsters { who write false names, and slink behind 
The honest garden-god to hide yourselves. 

Take heed unto your ways ! the worshipful 
Requires from all upright straightforwardnesa 
Away, away then subterfuge with him ! 

I would not ohido severely ; nor would he. 

Unless ye Thwart him ; for alike we know 
Yc are not ohildisher than elder folk, 

Who piously (in doing ill) believe 

That every God sees every man . ■ but one. 

CLXXXIV. ASPASIA TO ANAXAGORAS. 

The style of your Psyllos is, I presume, Massilian. 
lie walks heavily through high-stemmed leaiy 
flowers. Does ho not deserve now this little piece 
of imitation 1 

Forbear to call it mockery; Tor mockery is 
always rude and inhumane. 

Our friend Socrates has taken a wife. In every 
danger lie has been thQy.ght singularly brave ; and, 
if she is what she is represented, the action proves 
it. He retains bis custom of sitting in the porti- 
coes, and beckoning to passers, and conversing on 
loveliness, and commending equanimity, and 
driving the schoolmen mad. Yet among the 
Epithalamions, the cleverest is one which cele- 


of retirement in the little' isle of Tenos. He lis 
tened to my entreaty with his usual attention and 
interest, and soon began to expatiate on the 
charms, on the benefits, on the necessity, of re- 
tirement. Without a question I fancied I had 
persuaded him to compliance, when, with an air 
of sadness so attempered with sweetness as it 
never jwas in any other man, he said to me, " As- 
pasia ! you can create in me as many wishes as 
spring up in the bosom of a child ; and it is 
partly by planting the slips of your own in mine, 
and partly by the warmth of your eloquence. 
I What then must be my sense of duty to my 
country, if, after all these rcpresenbitions, and after 
all my fatigues and injuries, my determination is 
fixed to remain some time longer in the city. 
Hereafter we may visit Tenos : hereafter 1 may 
I drink of the limpid brook, before the house, 
I whose cold water has reddened this hand when 
you were little. We will build our navies on it : 
we will follow them along the bank, and applaud 
them as they clash. Even I foresee a perfidy in 
Aspasia : she will pretend to run as fast as she 
can, and yet let Pericles outrun her. No, no; that 
kiss shall not obviate such duplicity. Have I 
no reason for the suspicion, when you often have 
let me get the better of you in argiimoiit ? An- 
other and easier life may aw ait us there, wlien this 
political one is uncoiled from us. But our child 
must associate with the children of the A thenians ; 
he must love his father's friends ; he must over- 
come and pardon his father’s adversaries. We 
ought never to buy happiness with our children’s 
fortunes : but happiness is not the commodity ; 
it is desertion, it is evasion, it is sloth. However, 
there is at last a time when we may hang up our 
armour, and claim the stipend of retirement and 
repose. Meanwhile let us fix our eyes on Tenos.” 

Whether, O Cleone, we regard the moral or the 
material worlTl, there is a silent serenity in the 
highest elevation. Pericles appears the greater 
when seen on his solitary eminence against the 
sky. Power has rendered him only more gracious 
and •compliant, more calm and taciturn. 


bratea him for the quality most remote from his 
character. Thales and Pherecydes and Pythago- 
ras, and some few more, would really have made 
Philosophy domestic. Our epitlialamiast, intend- 
ing nothing satirical, tells Socrates (whom neither 
celibacy nor marriage have detained at home, and 
who never could resist an opportunity of wrang- 
ling, while a sophist or a straw was before him) 
that he first brought Philosophy from heaven into 
private houses ! hope he will find her in his 
own as often as he wants her : but if he is resolved 
to bring her down into onrs, such as we have seen 
her latel}^ the city will be all in a bustle with the 
double-bolting of doors. 


Let the archons look to it. 




OLXXXV. ASPASIA TO OLBONE. 

r have been exhorting Pericles to leave Attica 
IT a while, and to eqjoy with me the pleasures 


CLXXXVI. ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

Pericles tells me th^t you are less tranquil than 
you were formerly, and that he apprehends you 
are afiected not a little by the calumnies of your 
enemies. 

If it is true that there can be no calumny 
vrithout malice, it is equally so that there can be 
no malice without some desirable quality to excite 
it. Make up your mind, Aspasia, to pay the 
doable rate of rank and genius. It is much to 
be the wife of Pericles ; it is more to be Aspasia 
I^Names that lie upon the ground are not easily 
set on fire by the torch of Envy, but those quickly 
catch it which are raised up by fame, or wave to 
the breeze of prosperity. Everyone that parses 
is ready to give them a shake and a rip; for 
there are few either so busy or so idle aa not to 
lend a hand at undoing. 
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You, Pericles, diid ifiyaell'. iiave a world of our 
own, into which no Athenian can enter without 
our permission. Study, philosophise, write poetry. 
These things I know are difficult when there is a 
noise in the brain; but bcg:in, and the noise 
ceases. The mind, slow in its ascent at first, 
accelerates every moment, and is soon above the 
hearing of frogs aiitl t he sight. of brambles.* 

or.x XXVII. ASP ASIA TO CLEONE. 

A pestilence has broken out in the city, so 
virulent in its character, so rapid in its progress, 
so intractable to medicine, that Pericles, in despite 
of my remonstramjes and prayers, insisted on my 
departure. He told me that, if I delayed it a 
single day, his influence might be insufficient to 
obtain me a reception in any town, or any hamlet, 
throughout the whole of Greece, lie has promised 
to write to me daily, but he declared he could 
not assure me that his letters would come regu- 
larly, although he purposes to send them secretly 
by the shepherds, fumigated and dipped in oil 
before they depart from Athens. He has several 
farms in Thessaly under Mount Ossa, near Sicu- 
rion. Here 1 am, a few stadions from the walls. 
Never did I breathe so pure an air, so refreshing 
in the midst of summer. And the Ups of my 
little Pericles are ruddier and softer and sw'eeter | 
than before. Nothing is wanting, but that he 
w ere less like me, and more like his father. He 
would have dl my thoughts to himself, were 
Pericles not absent. I 


OLXXXVIII. OIOSOKB TO A8PASIA. 

Aspasia ! I will not allow either the little Peri- 
cles, or the great one, or both together, to possess 
all your thoughts. Nay, your letter itself con- 
tradicts you. Cleone and the plague must inter- 
cept and divide them occasionally. 

Pestilences are maladies that rage with more 
violence than others, but, like all violent things, 
soon pass away. Tl’he worst effects of them are 
the seditions, and other sad irregularities, tlmt 
always burst forth when the banner of Death is 
unfurled in a populous city. But it is mostly the 
intemperate that are swept away. 

Alas ! I must not dissemble the magnitude of 
the danger ; for 1 know your resolution, 1 might 
say rashness. What I have written is true ; but 
I am most afraid that you will not fear enough. 
Keep up your courage where you are ; do not 
exert it Anywhere else. 

OLXXXIX. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Cleone .< Cleone ! if you could but see Athens^ 
you would find it a ditch to throw all your dog- 
mas into. The pestilence has not only seized the 
intemperate, but, like that which Chrysea impre- 
cated on the Greeks before Troy, smitten nobler 
heads after the viler. Pericles himself has not 
escaped it. Ho refused to abstain from appearing 


! in the assemblies of the pogple, and among the 
consultations to regulate (as fur as might be) the 
burial and burning of the dead. His temperance 
and courage, the most efficacious preservativee 
against contagion, failed at length in the effect. 
The fever seized him, and although he has nsen 
from his bed free from all symptoms of the dis- 
temper, his strength is impaired, and many 
years (he tells me) seem to have crowded into a 
few days. * ^ 


0X0. ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

Behold, 0 Aspasia ! I send you verses. They 
certainly are less valuable than some in your col- 
lection, but, to make u| the difference, 1 inclose a 
cockle-shell. 

Beauty 1 thou art a wanderer on the earth, ^ 

And hast no temple in the fairest isle 
t)r city over sea, where Wealth and Mirth 
And all the Graces, all the Muses, smile. 

Yet these have always nurst thee, with such fond, 
Such lasting love, that they have followed up 
Thy steps thro* every land, and placed beyond 
The reach of thirsty Time thy nectar-^cup. 

Thou art a wanderer. Beauty ! like the rays 
That now upon tho platan, now upon 
The sleepy lake, glance quick or idly gaze. 

And now are mtuaifold and now are none. 

I have caird, panting, after the e, and thou 

Hast turn’d and look’d and said some pretty word. 
Parting the hair, perhaps, open my brow. 

And telling me none ever was preferr’d. 

In more than one bright form hast thou appear’d. 

In more than one sweet dialect hast spoken : 
Beauty I thy^pells the heart within me beard, 
Griev’d that they bound it, grieves that they are 
broken. 

All the verbiage which^^you will find* below 1 
found rudely scrawled on a stone-table, in the 
garden of my next neighbour Parmenio. I per- 
ceive it to be of little worth by tliis ; it has found 
an imitator, or rather a correspondent : yet, as he 
writes angrily, it luay not be much amiss. 

These are scTatched under the preceding. 

I have some merit too, old man ! 

And show me greater if you can. 

I always took what Beauty gave, 

Nor, when she snatch’d it back, look’d grave. 

TTg modest youths it most beseems 
To drink from out the running streams : 

Love on their banks delights to dwell . . . 

The bucket of the bouseitold well 
He never tugs at, thinking fit 
Only to quench his torch in it. 

Shameless old fellow I do you boast 
Of conquests upon every coas»f 
I, O ye Gods ! should be cxintent 
(Yea. after all tlie sighs I’ve spent. 

The sighs, and, what is yet more hard, 

The minas, talents, gone in nard .') 

With only one : I would confine 
Meekly this homesick heart of mine 
’Twixt Lamps^os and llammon’s shrine. 


OXCl. ASPASIA TO ANAXAGORAS. 

It is really odd enough that no temple or idMr 
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wMeter dedicated U Beauty. Vengeance and 
other guch perBonages^ whom we, Anaxagoras, 
venture occasionally to call allegorical, have altars 
enow, and more than enow of worshippers. 

Whatever, in your satirical mood, you may 
think about the cockle-shell, I shall always value 

as much nearly as the verses, and I have ordered 
it to be made into B clasp for them. Taunt me 
then as often as you please : it will be like girls 
pelting A^th roses : if there is any harm done, it 
is only to tlyj fingers of the pel ter. 

OXCII. ASPASIA TO PERICLES. 

Now the fever is raging, and we are separated, 
my comfort and delight is ^n our little Pericles. 
The letters you send me come less frequently, but 
I know you write whenever your duties will allow 
you, and whenever men are found courageous 
enough to take charge of them. Although you 
preserved with little care the speeches you de- 
livered formerly, yet you promised me a copy of 
the latter, and as many of the earlier as you could 
collect amon^ your friends. Let me have them 
as soon as possible. Whatever bears the traces of 
your hand, is precious to me : how greatly more 
precious what is imprc.st with your genius, what 
you have meditated and spoken ! 1 shall see your 
calm thoughtful face while I am reading, and will | 
be cautious not to read aloud lest I lose the illusion j 
of your voice. 

OXOIIl. PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

Aspasia ! do you know what you have asked of 
me t Would you accept it, if you thought it might 
make you, love me less 1 Must your affections ho 
thus loosened from me, 4aat the separation, which 
the pestilence may render an eternal one,, may be 
somewhat mitigated '! I send yqu the papers. 
The value will be small to you, and indeed would 
he small to others, were it possible that they could 
fall into any hands but yours. Remember the 
situation in which my birth and breeding and 
bent of mind have placed me : remember the 
powerful rivals I have had to contend with, their 
celebrity, their popularity, their genius, and their 
perseverance. You know how often I have re- 
gretted the necessity of obtaining the banishment 
of Oimon, a man more similar to myself than any 
other. I doubt whether he bad quite the same 
management of his thoughts and words, but he 
was adorned with every grace, every virtue, and 
invested by Natwi with every high function of 
the soul. We happened to be placed by our fel- 
low-citizens at the head of two adverse factions. 
Son of thq greatest man in our annals, he was 
courted and promoted by the aristocracy : I, of a 
family no less distinguished, was^opposed to him 
by the body of the people. Y<^ must have ob- 
served, Aspasia,, that although one of the popu- 
lace may in turbulent times be the possessor of 
great power, it rarely has happened that he 
retained it long, or without many sanguinary 


struggles. Moroseness is the evening of turbu- 
lence. Every man after a while begins to think 
himself as capable of governing as one (whoever 
he may be) taken from his own rank. Amid all 
the claims and pretensions of the ignorant and 
discontented, the eyes of a few begin to be tunicd 
complacently toward the more courteous demean- 
our of ifOme well-bom citizen, who presently has 
an opportunity of conciliating many more, by 
affability, liberality, eloquence, commiseration, 
diffidence, and disinterestedneBS. Part of these 
must be real, part may not be. Shortly afterward 
he gains nearly all the rest of the citizens by de- 
serting his order for theirs : his own party will 
not be loft behind, hut adheres fb him bravely, to 
prove they are not ashamed of their choice, and to * 
avoid the imputation of inconsistency. 

Aspasia ! I have done with these cares, with 
these reflections. luittle of life is remaining, but 
my happiness will be coetaneous with it, and my 
renown will survive it : for there is no example of 
any who has governed a state so long, without a 
single act of revenge or malice, of cruelty or seve- 
rity. In the thirtynseven years of my administra- 
tion I have caused no citizen to put on mourning. 
On this rock, 0 Aspasia ! stand my Propylma and 
my Parthenon. 

eXOlV. ASPASIA T# PXKIOLKS. 

Gratitude to the immortal Gods overpowers 
every other impulse of my breast. You arc 
safe. 

Pericles ! 0 my Pericles ! come into this purer 
air ! live life over again in the smiles of your 
child, in the devotion of your Aspasia ! Why did 
you fear for me tha plague within the city, the 
Spartans round it 1 why did you exact the vow at 
parting, that nothing but your command should 
recall me again to Athens] Why did I ever 
make it] Cruel ! to refuse me the full enjoyment 
of your recovered health ! crueller to keep me in 
ignorance of its decline ! The happiest of pillows 
is not* that which Love first presses ; it is that 
which Death has frowned on and past over. 

OXOV. ANAXAO^IIAS TO ASPASIA. 

Have you never observed, O most observant 
Aspasia, that there are many things which we can 
say in writing, and which we can not so well de- 
liver in speech, even to our nearest friend ] During 
all the time of my residence with you and Peri- 
cles, intimate as was our familiarity from the 
commencement, never once did either of you 
explhss a wish to hear the reason why I left my 
countrymen for strangers. The dislike I always 
l^d to relate my concerns, and to present my 
features for inspection, withheld me from the 
narrative : and delicacy withhc Id you from 
inquiiy. 

Come, I will live over with you now that por- 
tion of my life which I did not live with you 
before. I would not escape for refuge into crowds : 
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I would not repair my fortune by hammering on 
the anvil in the Agora ; I would not (pardon my 
application of our proverb at Clazonienai) make 
my purse of swine’s ears. Such is the occupa- 
tion of those who intend to profit by a public 
auditory. 

Often had I been solicited by the worthier of 
the citizens to appear in public^ and to take a 
part, if not in the administration of afialrs, at 
least in the debates. It ill suited my temper and 
turn of mind. Ours, like most free cities, was 
divided into two factions, the aristocratical and 
democratical. While others were making their 
way forward to |he head of them, T sat quietly at 
^ home, and, to relax my mind occasionally from 
its sustained and fixed position for loftier and 
purer speculations, meditated on tlic advantages 
and disadvantages of each government. No 
small quantity had I written at last of remarks 
and aphorisms : behold a specimen : ' In most 
cities the majority is composed of the ignorant, 
the idle, and tlie profligate. In most cities, after 
a time, there are enough of bad citizens to sub- 
vert good laws. Immoral life in one leader of the 
people is more pernicious than a whole streetful 
of impurities in the lower quarters of the com- 
munity, seeing that streams, foul or fair, can not 
flow upward.' 

Be sure, Aspasia,, I never promulgated such 
perilous doctrines. To prove that T was erroneous 
in t.he two first positions, the citizens would have 
poisoned or stoned me, and their orators would 
clearly show my unfitness to give advice, in my 
attempting to demonstrate no more important or 
novel a truth than that water can not run up a 
mountain. Such is the employment, such the 
ingenuity and sincerity of eloquence. 

I w^as inclined to the democracy, because I 
knew that all government ought to be chiefly 
for the advantage of the many ; but when I con- 
sidered long and attentively its operations and 
effects, I began to doubt whether the people arc 
more likely to know their interests than the 
ari8tocra(7 are to promote them. Immovable 
property is the only sure pledge for political 
equity, and the holders are not at all times ready 
to ofler it. Merchants ure the worst of adven- 
turers and gamesters, because their native land 
is not their couiitiy’. They are the sucklings of 
an alien, and love her best who gives them nu- 
triment. Their preponderance in a state will 
invariably be its subversion. 

I intended to speak of myself, hut you see I 
can not keep to my theme ; it soon tires me . . 
soon escapes me. Tlic scanty streamlet ha| run 
but a little way, and is lost among the sands. A 
few words more, however. Before I left my coun- 
try, I offered some brief observations on important 
matters, then in discussion, to persons in autho- 
rity. Do I much over-estimate my solidity of 
intellect, my range of comprehension, or ray clear- 
ness of discernment, in believing that all these 
qualities in me, however imperfect, are somewhat 
more than equivalent to theirs ? 1 concealed this 


truth from them, if truttf' it be, and told them 
only what f thought it was their interest, and 
would surely be their intention, to perform. They 
rewarded me by suffering me to depart in peace, 
unanswered and unnoticed. Wc might imagine 
that advice, like manure, is only good and appli- 
cable when it has lain a long while by. He reasons 
ill who reasons with a bad reasoner . . he walks 
on chaff, and tires himself without progress and 
without impression. I i^ever exp*ostulate with the 
self-sufficient ; but on this qccasioiv I dc.sired a 
friend of theirs to inquire of them whether they 
thought a conflagration in Clazonienai would only 
warm their baths and cotk their dinners. Had 
I been willing to abiijfe my faculties, it would have 
been an easy matter for me to have swept them 
from their places, and to have assumed the 
highest; for the rapacious has no hold upon the 
pcojile, and vulgar manners in the candidate for 
office are no recommendation even to vulgar men. 

Here ended my life in my ow'u country. 

OXOVT. CLEONE TO ASI'ASTA. 

It has been wisely said that Virtue hath only 
to ho seen to be beloved : but unwisely, that Vico 
I hath only to be seen to bo hated. Certain it is 
' that the more habituated w^e are to the contem- 
I plation of a pure and placid life, the more do we 
' delight ill it. I wish it were equally so that every 
glance at V ice loosens a feiithcr from her plumage, 
and that on a nearer approach and more stedfast 
observation she grows hideous. Proofs to the con- 
I trary come lx.fore us every day. 

I Eupolisand Mncsihxdios and Calliasand Cratinos, 
like most other authors, are indifferent to any 
result from their writings but popularity and 
emolument. And w'C ar^'informed here at Miletus 
that .several of your philosophers arc now employ- 
inga language, on the pow ers and provinces of love, 
far more seductive to the passions of their youthful 
auditors than the most indecent of theatrical 
ribaldry. For surely there is little seductive in 
a boisterous jocularity, that seizes and holds down 
the hand from the painfully blushing forehead, and 
forces the eyes to sec what they would shun. 
Ionian manners, I am afraid, are as licentious as 
the Athenian : but ours are become so by our inter- 
course with the Persians, the Athenian by theirs 
wi th the Philosophers. It is only of late that such 
poisonous perfumery has had this influence on the 
brain ; it is only since the departure of the sedate 
unostentatious Anaxagoras, that syllogists have 
snapped their fingers at expertinent. Against such 
men the arrow^s of ridicule are well directed : but 
these arrows fall harm! cssly from flowdng robes; and 
indeed the purple dye is everywhere a panacea. 

OXOVII.f ANAXAGORAS TO PBBI0LB8. 

Thanks, 0 Pericles, for your provident care of 
me ! Povident do I any t no, anything but that ; 
kind, generous, profuse ; but if you really saw the 
extent of my wants, you would only send me 
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notice that yon and those about you are well and 
happy. 

The fever which has broken out in your city 
will certainly spare you if you reside in the 
Acropolis : and yet you tell me that you are re- 
solved on taking no such precaution, lest you 
should appear to cL'-im an exemption from the 
common peril. • 

What nrudent men were my enemies in Athens, 
to send ine baefe hither ! they would not let me 
live nor die among theA 1 

You have little cilriosity to know anything about 
private men and retired place .-!. Nevertheless I 
will tell you and Aspasia what is Lampsacos. 

Shrimps and oysters arc the lower order of the 
inhabitants : and these, it is^re tended, have reason 
to complain of the aristocracy above them. The 
aristocracy on their side contend ( hat such com- 
plaints are idle and unfounded ; that they are well 
fed and well clothed, and that the worst that ever 
happens to them is to be tai en out of their beds, 
and to be banded, marshalled, and embarked, in 
the service of their country. In few more words, 
we all are either fishermen or vine dressers. 1 
myself am a chief proprietor : my tenement is j 
small, but my vineyard is as spacious as about. | 

It is nearly a hundred of my paces broad : its j 
length 1 cannot tell you, for in this direction it is 
too steep for me to walk up it. I\Iy neighbours 
have informed me that there is a tine spacious 
view of the Hellespont and headlands from the I 
summit. J only know that there is a noble Hod, ! 
a century old at the least . . he who protects our I 
gardens and vines. An image him stands I 
either at the top or the bottom of every avenne in j 
the vicinity, lie frowns in many of them ; yet, | 
amid all threat s, there is in his good-humonred 
gTavity something !il*»; a half-in vit-ation. The 

boys and girls write verses under him, v<;ry dero- 
gatory to his power and dignity, Tliey usually 
write them, J understand, in one another’s name; 
just as if he could not find them out, and would 
not punish them in due season. Enough of this : 

1 have somewhat less to say about myself. The 
Ijeople love me, for T am no philosopher here, and 
have scarcely a book in the house. I begin to 
find that eyes are valuables and books utensils. 
Sitting at my door, I am amused at the whistle of * 
curlews, and at their contentions and evolutions, 
for a better possession than a rabble’s ear. Some- 
times I go down, and enjoy a slumber on the soft 
deep sands; an unexpected whisper and gentle 
dap on the face from the passing breeze awakens 
me, or a startllirg plash from the cumbersome 
wave as it approaches nearer. Idleness is as dear 
to me, reflection as intense, and friendship as warm 
as ever. .Yes, Pericles ! Friendship may pause, 
may questioh, may agonize, but her semblance | 
alone can perish. ^ 

My moon is in the last quqrter, and my days 
ought now to be serene : they are so. Be yours no 
less ; yours and Aspasia’s ! 


OXOVIII. PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

One true and solid blessing I owe to my popu- 
larity. Seldom is it that popularity has afforded 
any man more than a fallacious one. l.<a.te wisdom, 
and dearly bought, is mine, Aspasia ! But I am 
delaying your delight, at one moment by the 
hurry oi my spirits, at another by the intensity of 
my reflections. Our Pericles is Athenian in 
privileges as in birth. I have obtained a law to 
revoke a former one enforced by me . . and felt 
no shame. If I could hope that other statesmen 
would take example from my faults, if I could 
hope that at any future time they would cease to 
be opinionative, imperious, and self-willed, mis- 
taking the eminence of station for the supremacy 
of wisdom, I would entreat them to urge no 
measure in which might be traced the faintest 
sign of malice or resentment, whether in regard to 
parties or private men. But alas ! the inferior 
part of man is the stronger : we cannot cut the 
centaur in twain : we must take him as we find 
him composed, and derive all the advantage we 
can both from his strength and his weakness. 

1 am growing the politician again, when I should 
be the husband and father. 

The odious law, the weight of which I drew 
upon my own head,* is abrogated. The children 
of women not Athenian are declared free citizens. 
Many good men, many •good mothers, have 
mourned the degradation of theirs through my 
severity. 

How dear, above the sweetest of Spring, are the 
blossoms that appear in the less genial hours of 
winter ! how dear, above earth, above all things 
upon earth (Aspasia will pardon this, whether true 
or false), is our little Pericles ! Ain 1 dreaming 
when I imagine I see this beautiful boy, wuth 
Health and Hojie beside him, kneeling on the 
border of the tomb, and raising up from it a whole 
family, in long perspective ! We were gone, I 
thought, we were lost for ever. The powerful 
father merged his w'holc progeny in utter darkness; 
an iflfant shall reclaim it. 

No longer is there a cloud upon my brow ! no 
longer is there, I am apt to think, a pestilence in 
Athens. 

• 

* It ishtatcil In every Life of Pe-ricles that he obtained 
the enactment of it. This is incorrwt. The law was an 
ancient one, and required fresh vigour and vigilant obser- 
vance at a time when hostilities were imminent, and when 
many thousands were residing in the city who would 
otherwise have claimed a right to vote as citizens, while 
their connexions were to be found among the inveterate 
enemies or the seceding allies of Athens. Long antece- 
dently to the administration of Fcrieles, it appears that at 
a cjrtain age the illegitimate were assembled at Cynosargee, 
in the wrestling-ring dedicated to llercoles, who himself 
was in that predicament : and these alone entered it. On 
» which occasion Thomistooles, his mother bidng a Tliraciai 
gave the earliest proof of bis astuteness, by inviting some 
of unuiixed blood and aristocrat! cal lineage to wrestle 
with him. It is far from improbable that Pericles insisted* 
the rather on the execution of this law in opposition to 
Cimon, whose father Miltlades hail married the daughter 
of Oluros, a prince of Thrace, and who himself was do* 
Bcended also from a ruler of that nation. 
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OXOIX. ASI‘ASIA TO PERICLES. 

Blesftinj^ on the generosity of the Athenians ! 
blessings a thousand>fold on the paternal heart of 
Pericles ! 

O Pericles ! how wrong are all who do not for 
ever follow Love, under one form or other 1 There 
is no Qod but he^ the framer, the preserver of the 
world, the pure Intelligence f All wisdom that is 
not enlightened and guided by him is perturbed 
and perverted. He will shed, O my husband, his 
brightest tints over our autumnal days. Were we 
ever happy until now? Ah yes, we were . . but 
undeserving. A^fresh fountain opens before us, 
subject to no droughts, no overtiowings. How 
gladly, how gratefully, do I offer to immortal Love 
the first libation ! 

Come hither, my sweet child ! come hither to 
my heart ! thou art man, thou art Athenian, thou 
art free. We are now beyond the reach, beyond 
the uttermost scope and vision, of Calamity. 


OC. AS HAS! A TO CLEONE. 

Alcibiades is grown up to the highest beauty of 
adolescence. I think I should be enamoured of j 
him were I a girl, and disengaged. No, Cleone ! I 
the so easy mention of him proves to me that 1 j 
never should be. He is petulant, arrogant, im- 
petuous, and inconsistent. Pericles was always 
desirous that he should study oratory, in order 
that it might keep him at home, gratify his vanity | 
the most perfectly and compendiously, and render 
him master of his own thoughts and those of others. | 
He plainly told Pericles that ho could learn little 
from him except dissimulation. 

** Even that,” replied Pericles, ** is useful and 
necessary : it proceeds from self-command. Simu- 
lation, on the contrary, is falsehood, and easily 
acquired by the meanest intellect. A powerful 
man often dissembles : he stands erect in the 
course of glory, with open brow but with byeath 
aupprest : the feebler mind is ready to take refuge 
in its poverty, under the sordid garb of whining 
simulation*” 

He then remarked to Pericles, that his oratoiy 
was somewhat like his economy, wanting in 
copiousness and display. 

" Alcibiades ! ” said my husband, it is particu- 
larly this part of it which I could wish you to 
adopt. In oratory there arc few who can afford 
to be frugal : in economy there are few who can 


erectly : there is a fair presumption that, neglect- 
ing his household, he left the community in worse 
disorder. Unquestionably he was a dishonest 
man, to incur a debt beyond the extent of his 
estate. Forbearance from accumulation in his 
own house, is hardly to be deemed a merit by the 
most ineousiderate, in one who can unlock the 
treasury to every relative, every friend, every 
associate, and every dependant. Suefc^ persons 
will generally be found |.o have 'been gamesters 
and prodigals, and to have entrusted » the subordi- 
nate bmnehes of public concerns to servants, as 
unfaithful and improvident as those menials who 
administered their own : and the reigns of the 
princes who employe^ them, if recorded at all, 
arc recorded as prodigies of expenditure, profli- 
gacy. and disaster. 

Aristides died poor : but Aristides never was 
rich : he threw away nothing but his good ex- 
ample. And was his the fault there? He was 
frugal, he was provident : every action ho per- 
formed, every word he uttered, will excite, inform, 
and direct, remotest generations. Thus indeed 
it can not properly be said that, lu'wever now 
neglected, his example was thrown away. Like 
the seeds of plants w'hich a beneficent God hath 
scattered throughout the earth, although many 
fail to come up soon after the season of their 
sowing, yet do they not decay and perish, but 
germinate in the sterilest soils many ages later. 
Aristides will bo forefather to many brave and 
honest men not descended from his lineage not 
his country: he will be founder of more than 
nations : he wni-ll give body, vitality, and activity, 
to sound principles. Had he merely been a phi- 
losopher, he could effect little of this ; commander 
I as he was, imperial Persia served only A)r a mir- 
I ror to reflect his featufts from Attica on tlie 
world.” ‘ 

Alcibiades, in several parts of this discourse, 
had given signs of weariness and impatience. 
Pericles perceived it, and reverted to Aristides. 
At every word that was now spoken he grew more 
and more animated : at the close he sprang up, 
seized the hand of Pericles, and told him he w^ould 
listen as long as he went on in that manner. 

Speak to the purpose, as you have begun to 
do, and about Aristides, and I shall like you 
better than Aspasia. I think, after all, I may 
perhaps let you be my teacher.” He said this 
laughing. 

My husband replied, 

“ 1 will not undertake it, Alcibiades ! Perad- 


afford to act otherwise than frugally. I am a venture I may^offer you, from tVine to time, a little 
public man, and it little becomes me to Ij^ave at once, some serviceable observations, some fruits 
room for suspicion that, by managing ill my own of my experience : but it is only to grace and 
small affairs, I may be negligent in the greater of beauty that your restless intractable* mind is 
the commonwealth. There are kingdoms in* obedient for an hour.” 

Thrace and Asia, where the cares of government | “Call me anything, do anything, or nothing,” 
are consigned to ministers or satraps, and where said the youth, “Cf you will only give me such a 
It shall be thought honourable and glorious in smile again.” 


one of these functionaries to die in debt, after “ Go aifll ride into the country,” said my hue- 
managing the treasury. But surely there is in band, as he was rising. ‘‘ If you retain your high 
Ihia no proof whatever that he managed it dis- opinion of me on your return, you will find me a* 
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leisure to continue. I leaye yon, for the present, 
with Aristides.'’ 

Away he went, without a word more to either 
of us. When ho was dut of the apartment, 
Pericles said, after a thoughtful and serious pause, 

. ** He is as beautiful, playful, and uncertain, as 
any half-tamed young tiger, feasted and caressed 
on the royal carpets of Persepolis : not even 
Aspas^ will ejrer quite subdue him.” 

• 

* 001. ’OLBOWB TO A8PASIA. 

I shall never more be in fear about you, my 
Aspasia ! Frolicsome and giddy as you once ap- 
peared to me, at no tim^of your life could Alci- 
biades have interested your affections. You will 
be angry with me when I declare to you that I do 
not. believe you ever were in love. The renown 
and genius of Pericles won your imagination : his 
preference, his fondness, his constancy, hold, and 
will for ever hold, your heart. The very beautiful 
rarely love at all. Those precious images are 
placed above the reach of the Passions : Time 
alone is j;>ermitted to effaee them ; Time, the 
father of the Gods, and even their consumer. 

OCII. ASPASIA TO OLBONB. 

Angiy ! yes indeed, vei 7 angry am I : but let 
me lay all my anger in the right, place. I was 
often jealous of your beauty, and I have told you 
so a thousand times. Nobod}”^ for many years 
ever called me so beautiful as Cleone ; and when 
some people did begin to call me so, I could not 
believe them. Few will allow th? first to be first; 
but the second and third are universal favourites. 
We are all insurgents against the despotism of 
excelleS^e. ^ 

Ah Cleone ! if I could divide my happiness with 
you, I do think I should have much to give you, 

I would demand a good deal of your sound judg- j 
ment for it ; but you should have it. We both of | 
us value our beauty, I suspect, less than we used ( 
to do, which is certainly wrong ; for whatever we ' 
may be told, or may tell oursclve.s, we have rather 
a scantier store of it. However, we are not yet 
come to the last loaf in the citadel. 

I did not see Alcibiades again, that day or the 
following. When he came to me, he told me he 
was ashamed of having said an uncivil thing. 

** Of which aare you ashamed ?” said I, " O Alci- 
biades } for there were several not distinguished 
for courtesy.” 

^'As usual, goo<l humour, which always 
punishes me,” said he. , '^But I remember I made 
a rude observation on what lies within your de- 
partment.” 

"Economy !” said I. 

Before he could answer me, Pericles, informeS 
that Alcibiades had inquired for him, entered 
the apartment. 

’ "lam glad you are come in,” cried he, "for, 
although 1 have taken two days to collect my 
courage and words, I think I shall have more of 
both, now you are present.” 


He then hegsSi his apology, which Pericles thus 
interrupted. 

" Be prepared for chastisement : I shall impose 
a heavy mulct on your patience : I shall render 
an account to you of my administration, and 1 
hope you will permit it to pass. 

" IJiave a son, as you know, in whose character 
parsimony is not among the more prominent 
qualities. I am unwilling to shock him by it, 
which is always apt to occasion a rebound to the 
opposite side : and I am equally unwilling to offer 
an example or pretext for luxury and expense. 
My own character will permit neither. I never 
gave a splendid feast : 1 neves gave a sparing en- 
tertainment : I never closed my dining-room to a 
man of elegant maimers or of sound information. 

I have not the ample fortune of our cousin Oimon, 
who always used it magnificently : and glad am I 
that I have it not; for it would oblige me to 
receive many who must disgust me, and who 
w'ould occu])y more hours of my leisure than 1 
can spare. My system of domestic life has pro- 
duced me contciitmeut and happiness. May 
yours, my dear Alcibiades, whether like it or 
unlike it, do the same ! ” 

"Thank you!” said he carelessly, and added, 
" But your manner of speaking, which we first 
began to talk about, the other day, is proper only 
for yourself : in any othev man it would be ridi- 
culous. Were 1 to employ it, people would be- 
lieve I assumed the character of J upiter or Hennes 
walking among mortals. Aspasia’s is good 
enough for me. Many think her language &s 
pure and elegant as yours: and I have never 
known it enrage and terrify men a.s yours does.” 

" Study then Aspasia in preference,” said he. 
" You possess already some of her advantages. 
A beautiful mouth is always eloquent : its defects 
are taken for tropes and figures. Let us try 
together which can imitate her best. Neither of 
us hath ever seen her out of temper, or forgetful 
what argument to urge first and most forcibly. 
When we have much to say, the chief difficulty i.s 
to bold back some favourite thought, which 
presses to come on before its time, and thereby 
makes a confusion in the rest. If you are master 
of your temper, andl^conscious of your superiority, 
the words and thoughts will keep their ranks, and 
will come into action with all their energy, com- 
pactness, and weight. Never attempt to alter 
your natural tone of voice ; never raise it above 
its pitch ; let it at first be somewhat low and slow. 
This appears like diffidence ; and men are obliged 
to listen the more attentively, that they may hear 
L4. Beginning with attention, they will retain it 
during the whole speech : but attention is With 
difficulty caught in the course of one. 

" I am intruding a little on the province of As- 
pasia. If she approves of my advice, pursue it ; if 
she disapproves, be sure I have spoken inconsider- 
ately; although I fancy I have observed such effects 
on several occasions.” 

He ceased : I enforced as well as I could his 
admonition. But Alcibiades, with grace nearly 
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equal, wants his gravity ; and, if ever he should 
he his successor in the administration of the 
Republic, he must become so by other methods. 

OCIII. ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

Proxenos is sailing back to Massilia. ,Bofore 
he left us, lie collected a large cargo of Inscrip- 
tions, chiefly poetical. In Massilia these matters 
are curiosities. The people, who can not have 
them fresh, are glad to accept them dry, although, 
acconliiig to Proxenos, ihey arc little acute in 
relishing or dislinguiahiug them. 

In his last conversation with me, he gave evi* 
deuce that, should he ever fail as a merchant, he 
hopes to make his fortune as a critic. Among 
his remarks was this. 

** I can not for my life imagine why Zephyr is 
such a favourite with the poets.” 

I answered that Ave lonians were always .shy of 
him; but that in other parts, and especially to- 
ward Gaul and Italy, he certainly was better be- 
haved. 

“ Better behave<l !” cried Proxenos. ** By the 
Twins ! he hath .split my sail more than once.” 

To comfort him, I replied : ** He has done that 
with his host friends, 0 Proxenos !” 

And no longer ago,” continued he, ** than 
last Boedromion, he carried off my nether garment 
that was drying upon deck.” 

Ah ! there,” said I, ^‘mischievous as he is, he ! 
could not do the same to them without homicide : ! 
few of them have one to spare.” ! 

At the recollection of his superior Avealth and | 
dignity, he grew composed again. The God.s grant 
him a prosperous voyage ! Ere this letter shall 
roach Athens, he must be almost as far as Cythera. 
What labours and perils do seafaring men nn- 
<lorgo ! What marvels arc ships ! ' They travel 
iji a month farther than the fleetest horse can do ; 
to such perfection have they been brought, and 
such (confidence is there now in human courage 
and skill. As there hath been little or no im- 
provement in them for some centuries, aa'c may 
suppose that, contrary to all other inventions, the 
ingeiiuitvof mortals <can do nothing more for them. 

1 forgot to mention of P'oxenos, udiat may-be j 
it were better not to mention at all, that he is ' 
reported to have broken off the extremity of a | 
leaf or two on some curious old vases, and a par- 
of a volute * from a small column at the 

Oiu' Bylet* Irwin, wljo was not poor nor quite unodu- 
telK us in his Travels tiiat he broke off a volute as 
a relic from what was called Pompey'.s Pillar. This ht p- 
penefl m lately as the last century We are, it seems, 
about to remove from Bgypt the obelisk named Cleopatra’s 
Needle, Do we believe that Rgypt is never to eoinc tc» life 
agidn? It may bo some hundreds, it may be some tliou- 
saTidsof years: but these are to the glories of Egj'pt 
pounds are to our national debt . . itself so glorious, and 
of which the formation has constituted our glorious men ' 
Are we sure ciiiu me (icnius WHO createu tneso eternal 
works, derives ni» portion of his beatitude from the hourly 
contemplation t)f them, in the ennntry where they were 
formed and Axed ? 


comer of a lane. Nothing can ao distinctly 
prove, say the Lampsacenes, that Proxenos has a 
few drops of barbarian blood in him. Genuine 
Greeks may travel through all the world, and see 
every vase, every column, every statue, worth 
seeing in its whole circumference, without a 
thought of mutilation. Thosf^ people who can 
not keep their hands from violating the purest 
works of ancient days, ought, if there arefnot too 
many of them, to be confined in separate cages, 
among the untameahlc spccimeas of ziJology. 

The Lampsacencs, you see by this, are not 
averse to protect the Arts. 

r 

CeiV. CLEOKE TO ASPASIA. 

I have found eight verses, of wliich I send you 
only the four last. So entirely do they express 
what I have felt it seems as if 1 myself bad com- 
posed them. 

They who tell us that love and grief are with- 
out fancy and invention, never knew invention 
and fancy, never felt grief and love. 

• i 

Tlie thoruB that pierce most deep arepreat 
Only the el<»ser to the breast : 

• To dwell on them is now relief. 

And tears alone are balm to grief ! 

You perhaps will like these better, Aspaeiat 
though very unlike in sentiment and expression. 

Fyrrha ! your smiles are gleams of sun 
That after one anotlier run 
IncesHa^jly, and think it fun. 

Pyrrhai ! your tears are short sweet rain 
That glimmering on the Aower-lit plain 
Zephyrs kiss back to heaven again, 

l*vrrha ! both anguish me : do please 
To shed but (if you wish me ease) 

'I'wenty of those, and two of these 


COV. ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA 

Ships are passing and repassing through the 
Hellespont, all houns of the day ; some of them 
from the Pirmiis, urging the allies of Athens to 
come forward in her defence ; others from the 
Peloponcse, inciting them to rise up in arms, and 
at once to throw olf allegiance. 

Would there be half this solicitude in either of 
the belligerents to be virtuous and happy, sup- 
posing it possible to persuade the one or the 
other that she might be, and without an effort ? 
supposing it, in other wqrds. to be quite as easy 
and pleasant to receive a truth as an untruth. 
Would these mariners and soldiers, and those 
statesmen who send them out, exert half the 
'anxiety, half the energy and prowess, to extinguish 
the conflagration 'of a friend’s house in the neigh- 
bourhood, as they Jre exerting now to lay in ashes 
all the habitations that lie beyond it I And such 
arc brave men, such are wise men, such arc the 
rulers of the world ! We^* hath it been said by 
some old poet. 
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Men let thomBelvee elide (inward by degreeH 
Into the depths of madnef^s ; one bold spring 
Baok from the verge, had f+aved them ; but it seems 
There dwells rare joy within it ! <> thou Sire 
Of Gods and mortals, let the blighting cloud 
Pass over me ! O grant me wholesome rest 
And innocent uprisings, although call’d 
The only madman^m thy reeling earth ! 

^COri. ANAXAGORAS TO ASI'ASIA. 

It is well tjiat you are removed from the city, 
and that the enemies of Athens pay respect either 
to your birth-place or your wisdom, either to your 
celebrity or your confidence. I remember that, 
speaking of the human ftu^ and countenance, 
both as existing in life ana represented in the 
ideal, you remarked that the perfection of beauty 
is what is farthest from all similitude to the 
brutes. Surely then, in like manner, the perfec- 
tion of our moral nature is in our remoteness from 
all similitude to their propensities. Now the 
worst propensity of the worst beasts is bloodshed, 
for which we pursue them as nearly as we can to 
extermination, but which they never commit with 
so little urgency, or to so great an extent, as we 
do. Until we bring ourselves at least to an 
equality with them, we can hardly be said to 
have made much progress in wisdom. It will 
appear wonderful and perhaps incredible to future 
generations, that what are now considered the two 
highest gifts of man, oratory and poetry, should 
be employed, the one chielly in exciting, the 
other in emblazoning, deeds of slaughter and 
devastation. If we could see, in ^.he nature of 
things, a child capable of forming a live tiger, 
imd found him exercising his power of doing it, 

I think vNy^hould say to him. 

You might employ ^our time better, child!” 

But then, Aspasia, we must not be o^^io^s nor 
poets, nor hope for any estimation in the state. 
Beware how you divulge this odd opinion; or 
you may be accused, as before, of crimes against 
the purity of morals, against the customs of our 
forefathers, and against the established and due 
veneration of the Gods. I hardly know what I 
am treading on, when 1 make a single step to- 
ward philosophy. On sand I fear it is; and, 
whether the impression be shallow or profound, 
the eternal tide of human passions will cover and 
efface it. There are many who would be vexed 
and angry at this, and would say, in the bitter- 
ness of their hearts, that they have spent their 
time in vain. Aspasia ! Aspasia ! they have indeed, 
if they are angryn)r vext about it. 

OOVII. ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 

Did I teir you, 0 Aspasia, we were free and 
remote from the calamities of war ] we were. 

he flute and the timbrel an/ the harp alone 
were heard along our streets ; and the pavement 
was bestrewn with cistus and lavender and myrtle, 
which grow profusely on the rocks behind us. 
Helanthos had arrived from the Chersonese to ! 
paxrj Euiycleia; and his friend Sosigenes of' 


Corinth had determined to be united on the same 
day with her sister Phanera. 

Those who have seen them say that they were 
the prettiest girls in the city : they were also the 
happiest ; but less happy than their lovers, who 
however owed at present but a part of the hap- 
piness t» either. They were sworn friends from 
early youth, iind had not met since, but always 
had corresponded. 

Why can not men draw a line against war as 
against plague, and shut up the infected 1 Instead 
of which, they are proud of being like the dogs 
in the worst feature ; rushing forth into every 
affray, and taking part in it instantly with equal 
animosity. I wish we had arrived at such a de- 
gree of docility, and had advanced so many steps 
in improvement, that by degrees we might hope 
to acquire anything better of these good crea- 
tures. We have the worst of every beast, an<l the 
best of none. 

This is not, O Aspasia ! my usual tone of think- 
ing and discoursing : nor is what has happened 
here among the usual occurrences of my life. 
The generous heart needs little to be reminded 
what are the embraces of young and ardent 
friends ; and the withered one could ill represent 
them. 

Euryclcia, in the silcinte of fondness, in the 
fulness of content, was holding the hand of her 
Melanthos. Love has few moments more sweet, 
Philosophy none more calm. That moment was 
interrupted by the entrance of Sosigenes; and 
composure was exchanged for rapture by the 
friendly soul of Melanthos. Yes, yes, Aspasia ! 
friendship, even in the young, may be more 
animated than love itself. Tt was not long, 
however. 

Where is Phanera 1 ’ 

I will call fier,” said Euryeleia, and went out. 

Phanera, fond of ornament, it may be, and 
ambitious to surpass her sister and enchant her 
lover, came not speedily, nor indeed did Euryeleia 
very Boon, for it was not at first that she could 
find her. Conversation bad begun in the mean- 
while about the war. Melanthos was a little 
more vehement than the mildness of his nature, 
it is said, ever allowed* him before, and blamed 
the Corinthians for inciting so many states to 
hostility. Often bad Sosigenes been looking 
toward the door, expecting his Phanera, and now 
began to grow impatient. The words of Melan- 
thos, who felt the cruelty of war chiefly because 
it would separate the two sisters and the two 
friends, touched the pride of Sosigenes. Unable 
to iftoderate his temper, now excited by the ab- 
sence of Phanera after the sister bad some time 
Returned, he said fiercely, 

It is well to blame the citizens of the noblest 
city upon earth, for not enduring an indignity. 
It is well ; but in slaves alone, or viler depend 
cuts.” 

'Sosigenes! Sosigenes!” cried Melanthos, 
starting up and rushing toward him. At thai 
instant the impetuous Sosigenes, believing vio- 
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lence was about to follow aRroil^t, struck him with 
his dagger to the heart. 

"I could not then calm thy auger with an 
embrace ! my too unhappy friend ! ” while the 
blood gurgled through the words, sobbed forth 
MelanthoB. 

CCVIII. ALCIBIADES TO PERICLES. 

You commanded me, 0 Pericles, that I should 
write to you, whenever I found an opportunity 
on land. Phormiocast anchor before Naupactos: 
we command the Gulf of Orissa and check the 
movements of the Corinthians. The business of 
blockading is little to my mind. Writing is 
almost as insufferable : it is the only thing I do 
not willingly undertake when my friends desire 
it. Beside, I have nothing in the world to write 
about. We have done little but sink a few vessels 
and burn a few villages. It is really a hard mat- 
ter to find a table to write upon, so quick and 
BO complete is the devastation. J fancied war had ; 
something in it more animating and splendid. 
The people of the Peloponese are brave, however. ' 
They sometimes ask for their children (if very 
young) but never for their lives. Why can not 
we think them as little worth taking as they of | 
giving i 

I am heartily tired of this warfare ; and Phor- 
mio has told me, in plain words, he is heartily 
tired of ttk'. Upon this, I requested his permis- 
sion to join without delay our army before Poti- 
d»a. I expected not only an uncivil refusal, but 
a sharp rebuke. 

“ The Gods have begun to favour us ! ” cried 
Phormio. “ This offer is better than the luckiest 
omen. Alcibiades ! thou art the whitest of white 
birds ; and thy flight, w^hichever wind it float 
upon, is worth a victory.’' ' 

I would have been angry ; but laughter sprang 
uppermost ; so, throwing my arms round old 
Phormio’s neck, I almost pulled him down 
with it. 

** How now, stripling ! ” cried he, as willing to 
be angry as I was, “ all this buffoonery l> 6 fore the 
commander of the fleet ! ” 


CCIX. AliCIBIAUPiS TO PERICLES. 

Hardly could it have been expected that the 
whitest of white birds” should have been so speedily 
on the wing. The day had not closed when Phor- 
mio told me, that, knowing my fickleness, he had 
given orders for my voy&ge hack. Every voyage 
is prosperous that brings me within sight tf an 
enemy worth seeing. Brave fellows these Poti- 
doeans ! They never lose their appetite, even in 
the greatest want of air and exercise. You, who 
hear everything, must know that they eat one 
anot her rather than surrender. I have been but | 
three days in the camp, where, to my delight, I 
found the brave and kindly Socrates. Do yon 
disapprove of my renewing my intimacy with 
Philosophy In the midst of battles 1 Let Philo- 


sophy then stand aside ; and behold in her place 
the defender of his country and the saviour his 
friend. 

The morning after my arrival, the Potidseans 
burst forth with incredible braveiy from their 
gates, overthrowing all opposition. Now was my 
time. The heavy-armed in* general, being old 
soldiers, were somewhat slower ; and many of the 
enemy were assailing me when,, they ^me up : 
nor indeed was it then if* sufficient force. I was 
wounded and overthrown, and, at tlfe beginning, 
stunned ; but presently I fancied I heard the 
sound of a brisk sword on armour over me, and 
felt something heavy fall on my legs. I was drawn 
forcibly from under flic last of my antagonists. 
Socrates raised me up, and defended me from the 
weapons of not a few, unwilling to retire and 
irresolute to renew the engagement. 

I write now, because I am so wounded I can do 
nothing else. 

OCX. PERICLES TO ALCIBIADES. 

You arc courageous, my Alcibiadet; to a degree 
which T hardly ever observed in another. This 
alone induces me to doubt whether you will be- 
come, 80 soon as wc both of us wished it, an accom- 
plished and perfect soldier. To rush against the 
enemy before your comrades, is not indeed quite 
so unseemly as to lag behind ; yet it may be even 
more detrimental in an officer. AVith old troops, 
who know their duty, it is always so : with youngfer 
alone, who want encouragement, it may not be. 
Socrates desefVed the first honours in the action: 
his modesty and his affection transferred them to 
the imprudent, and the vanquished, whom he 
rescued from the shaiqe of rashne'Ss and the 
wretchedness of captivity. With all my fondness 
for you, I could not have given you my vote ; and, 
had I commanded against Potidsea, I must have 
reproved you in presence of the army. 

Never, 0 Alcibiades, inflict on me the misery 
of passing so severe a sentence. I praised you be- 
fore others did ; I condemn you after them. Your 
high spirit deserved its reward ; your temerity its 
rebuke. I, who have been the careful guardian 
of your fortune, am the more anxious one of your 
safety and of 3^our fame. In my former letter I 
I gave unobstructed way to the more pleasurable 
emotions : and, in everyone that I shall have occa- 
sion to write to you hereafter, 1 am confident of 
the same enjoyment. Reply to me as your friend, 
your comrade, the partaker^ pf your pains and 
pleasures, and at most the director of your studies 
But here, my Alcibiades, wc must be grave am 
serious : I must, for once, not guide, but dictate 
no answer is here admissihle, excepting the an 

swer of a soldier to his general. 

e. 

f 

OOXI. A8PAS1A TO OLIONE. 

You know that to Niconoe was awarded b,y 
her judge Priapos the prize of beauty in the 
Kallisteia. In return for this favourable decision 
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lihe dedicated to liim*a golden ewer and a fawn- 
•kin« Under his image n poet, who perhaps was 
her admirer, and who was grateful to the arbiter, 
wrote this epigram. 

NioonOu i« inclined to deck 
Thy ruddy shoulder and thick neck 

With her own fawn-skin, Lanipsacene I 
Beside, she brffjRS a golden ewer 
To cool thy hands in, very sure 
^:imong jrliat herbage they have been. 

Ah ! thou liast wioflbd leering eyes. 

And ally maiden were unwise 

Who should invest thee lace to face ; 

Therefore she does it from behind, 

And blesses thee, so just and kind 
In giving her the prize for grace- 

Here are some others, lt)elieve by Erinna her- 
•elf, but I find inscribed on them Address to 
Erinna, 

Ay, shun the dance and shun the grape, 

Brlnna ! thou shalt not escape. 

Idle the musing maid who thinks 
To lie unseen by sharp eyed lynx 
Where Bacchus, god of joy >in«l truth, 

Hants with him, hunts for bashful youth. 

So the thyrsus if ytiu please. 

And come and join the Moenadcs. 

OOXII. ANAXAQOKAS TO ASl’ASIA. 

We are now so near winter that there may not 
be, after the vessel whioli is about to sail, any 
more of them bound for Athens, all the remainder 
of the year. And who knows what another may 
bring or take away i 

I remain in health, but feeble. Life slips from 
me softly and imperceptibly. I afii unwilling to 
tire myself by blowing a fire which must soon go 
out, whether I blow it or not. Had I any species 
of curiosTSj* to send you, were it pebble, sea-weed, 
or new book, I would send it ; not (for it is idle 
to talk so) as a memorial of me. If the friend is 
likely to be forgotten, can we believe that any- 
thing he has about him will repose a longer time 
on the memory 1 

Thus far had I written, when my strength 
fitiled me. Stesicles and Apollodoros have 
told me I must prepare for a voyage. The pas- 
sage is neither so broad nor so stormy as the 
Hellespont. 

1 was resolved not to go until I had looked in 
my garden for some anemonies, which I recol- 
lected to have seen blossoaiiiig the other day. It 
occurred to me that usually they appear in spring : 
BQ does poetry. I will present to you a little of 
both ; for the first time. They are of equal value ; 
and are worth afi^t as much as the pebble, or 
the sea-weed, or the new book. 

Where are the blooms of many dyea 
That used in every path to rise ? 

Whither are gone the lighter hours ? 

What leave they ? 1 can only^nd ‘ 

My wisest, loveliest, latest frigind 

These weather-worn and forixiiesn flowers. 

Think me happy that I am away from Athens ; 
I, who always lose my composure in the presence 
of crime or calamity. Tf anyone should note to 


you my singularities, remembering me a year 
hence, as I trust you and Pericles will do, add to 
them, but not aloud, a singularity of felicity, 
" neithtr lived nor died witli the mvltitude'* 
There are however some Clazomenians who know 
that Anaxagoras was of Clazomenai. 

OOXITI. ALCIBIADES TO PEBIOXiES. 

Pericles ! I did wrong and rashly. The praises 
of the Athenians are to me as the hum of insects : 
they linger in my car, but are senseless and unex- 
citing. I swear to you I will do better; but I must 
see you before I go. 

Aspasia, whose letter you have sent me since, 
is even more severe than you have been ; and she 
has neither right nor reason. She is the only 
woman upon earth that ever railed at rashness, 
the only one that could distinguish it from forti- 
tude. But every man must be rash once : it saves 
I him from as much inconvenience and mischief as 
being oftener rash would incur. 

Do not consider this nonsense as vindication or 
reply; and let it not stand in tlie way of your 
pardon. 

CCXIV. ASPASIA TO ALOIBIADES. 

Are you not ashamed, yqung man, to leave the 
aged behind you, with all their wounds, merely to 
show how dexterous you arc become in the ma- 
nagement of your sword 1 Unworthy Alcibiades ! 
Never expect that the Athenians, whatever be 
their levity and inconsiderateness, will award to 
you the honour of superiority in valour. Socrates 
well deserved it ; not for saving a life which on 
the next occasion will be thrown away, but for 
giving to everj^ one capable of profiting by it, an 
example of steadiness and constancy. Pericles, I 
hope, will not allow you to disembark, until you 
have acquired the rudiments of discipline, in the 
only art in which you ever seemed likely to excell. 
HavQ you forgotten too that the pestilence is 
raging in the city? O rash Alcibiades! the sight 
of Pericles himself, to you at least, could hardl^^ 
have been worth so desperate a hazard. But I^e- 
ricles will reprove yois, confident boy ! Let me 
hear no more of you until I have heard that he 
has granted you his forgiveness. 

oexv. ASPASIA TO PBRIOLES. 

Censure not too severely, 0 my Pericles, your 
inconsiderate cousin ! In these days, when so 
ma^ of your adherents are fallen, some by the 
fever, some by war, we must be parsimonious in 
the treasury of friendship, at all times far from 
inexhaustible. 

A hundred men of more wisdom and more 
virtue than Alcibiades would jirevail much less 
I with the multitude, should anything sinister be- 
fall j^ou. May the Gods avert it ! but I always 
fear .something ; and, what certainly is more fool- 
ish, 1 fancy my presence could avert from you any 
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calamity. I wish T were perfiiifi.led that the Im- 
mortals hear us : I would then so perpetually pray 
for you as hardly to give myself time to read your 
letters; and you should quarrel with the snort- 
nesB of mine. But reason, w'hich strengthens our 
religion, weakens our devotion. Happy are those 
who have retained throughout life their infantine 
simplicity, which nurses a tractable idol in an un- 
suspicious bosom, is assured it knows and heeds 
the voice addressing it, and shuts it up again with 
a throb of joy, and keeps it warm. For this, the 
mind must bo nurtured to the last with the same 
milky food as in childhood ; the Gods must have 
their tangible images, and must laugh to us out 
of ivy and flowers. 

Thinking of you, I had forgotten that T began 
IpO write in favour of Alcibiades. Lest, by taxing 
him with impetuosity and imprudence, you should 
alienate his fickle mind, I myself have written to 
him with quite enough severity : at least I think 
so : you shall judge for yourself. When you have 
perused it, let it go to him instantly ; for here 
we are uncertain at what point the troops wdll 
land from Potidsea. I shall be grieved if anything j 
liappens to him. He has more life in him than 
\h enough to animate a city; yet the point of an j 
arrow’ may extinguish it in an instant. With 
however long experience before us, we yet might 
wonder that w'hat is^so animated should ever 
cease at all. You men often talk of glorious 
death, of death mot bravely for your country : I | 
too have been w^armed by the bright idea in 
oratory and poetry ; but ah ! my dear Pericles ! I 
w’ould rather read it on an ancient tomb than on 
a recent one. , 


COXVl. I’KUICLUS TO ASl'ASIA. 

1 had already warned Alcibiader of his impru- 
dence and irregularity ; but your letter will ensure 
his correction. The reply he sent me i.s w’orihy 
of a man formed for command. We most w’atch 
over him : he wdll do great good or great. evil. | 
Those who are most capable of both, always end | 
miserably ; for, although they may have done i 
many things well, yet the first or second that they j 
do badly is their ruin. T1 ey know’ not w’hom to 
choose as their follower up the scaling-ladder, ! 
nor when to loosen their grasp of the pinnacle, 
intractable as you may think Alcibiades, there ih 
not a youth in Athens so easily led aw’ay by a 
weaker judgment than his own. ITc wishes to 
cxcell in everything, and succeeds : but this wish 
brings him into contaef. with too many ; and he 
can not at present push them ofl* far enough ^lom I 
him to see plainly and distin<ily w’hat they are. He | 
will soon stand above them and know them bet ter. , 

1 must leave off : the dying call me forth. BlesM- , 
ings on roy Aspasia and her little Athenian ? 

CCXVII. ASPASIA TO CLBONB. 

The verses I shall presently write out for you, 
At the bottom of my letter, are <‘ompo8ed, as you 


will perceive, in the broadest Dorian, on the extn^ 
ordinary death of .^schylus. Probably the un- 
happy poet was murdered by some enemy or some 
robber. He was found with his skull fracturedi 
and, may-be, with a tortoise near him. But W'ho 
in the world can believe that an e^gle dropped it 
from above ? that the quickes^in sight of all ani- 
mals mistook a bald head for a rock 1 And did 
ever man walk in the fields of Sicily witlLdiis head 
uncovered ? If he did, hi? death might easily be 
accounted for, without a tortoise or e.'.gle : a sun- 
beam is stronger and surer. Whenever I find a 
book containing this gross absurdity, I instantly 
throw it aside, as the effusion of an idle and silly 
writer, and am well a^Ysured it must be incapable 
of iiLstructing or interesting me. 

The petulant author of the verses you will find 
below, is evidently a disappointed poet. Hiero 
and Theron could never treat .^schylus with ne- 
glect or w'ith indifference. Little as may be our 
regard and our respect for royalty, we hardly can 
suppose any king, who knows Greek, so barbarous 
and stupid as to fancy in himself a nobility more 
exalted than in ASschylus, or gifted the Gods 
with a higher office, than stew’ardship to the 
greatest of men among whom he himself is the 
richest. 

Bard of Kleusis J art thou dead 
Ho strangely ! can it be 

An eagle dropt upon thy head 
A tortoise ? no, not he. 

They who devised the fable, marr’d 
The moral of their song : 

They meant the eagle by the bard 
Blit placed the creature wrung. 

Q,uickeBt in courts thos«> ever move 
Whom nature made most slow: , 

Tortoise wears j)lumeB and springe* above 
While engle mnults below. 

I have room enough for another short piece, 
which carries with it somewhat more than the 
dialect for a te.stimonial of its atticism. They 
Avho are ill-trained in the course of poetry, 
oml blow, as the trainers express it, at short dis- 
tances : they who are trained better, move with 
little difficulty and no appearance of exertion. 
Strength does not lie in varicose veins. This is, 
however, a subject which requires grace only. 
You like to drink water; but you like to drinik it 
from a silver cup. 

To Lovk 

Where Is my heart, perfidious boy ? 

Give it, O give it, back again I 

1 ask no more for lumrs of joy ; 

Lift but tiiy hand atid burst my chain. 

Taivk’s RrpIiY. 

Pond man ! the heart we rashly gave 
She values not, yet wt»n’t restore : 

She passes «m from slave to slave ; 

Go, go ; t..y heart is thine no more. 


COXVIII. OLEONB TO ASPASIA. 

The Athenians, my dear Aspasia, are reported 
+0 be a religious people ; yet 1 have often wondered 
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their freedom anl boldness. In depriving the 
Immortal Gods of their power on some occasions, 
and on others in accosLag them with familiarity 
and disrespect. It would have been satisfactory 
to me if you had related what befell the unhappy 
man who presumed to call perfidious and hoy one of 
the most powerful. Certainly we are inspired by 
our holy religion to believe that Love is youthful : 
but Ai^creon is the only poet who represents 
him as a child.* There is an absurdity in making 
him appeal younger than we ourselves are when 
we begin to be under the influence of the passion. 
But the graver fault is in calling him (what I 
tremble to write) perfidious! You will relieve 
my mind of some anxic^ by assuring me that 
nothing sinister has befallen so captious and irre- 
verential a votary. If his fault is recent, and if 
he is yet living, it would be wise and considerate 
in him to implore the blessed mother of this al- 
mighty deity, that she may be pleased to avert 
his anger, should he not have forgotten the offence. 
I say it, because the most experienced and the most 
pious are of opinion that he is oftener oblivious. 
Was not lyi both wiser and more pious who wrote 
a poem in a very different spirit, and, whether 
more or less attic, fuller of thought, consistency, 
and reflection. If you have forgotten it, let me 
bring it back again, and fix it as firmly as may be 
in your memory : 

Ah I what a Itlesaed privilege it is 

To Htand upou this inHuluted rock 

On the north side of youth ! 1 sue below 

Many at labour, many at a gatiiu 

Than labour more laborious, w^yiting breath 

And crying help ! What now ! what vexes them ? 

Only a laughing maid and winged boy, 

(^Htinatu boy indeed, who will not shoot 
ir^ther arrow, having shot the first. 

Where is the harrffin this? yet they meanwhile 
Make all the air about them pant withfpobs. 

And with one name weary poor Echo down. 

Aspasia I I too have suffered ; and Love knows 
it : yet I dare not even tell him that he knows it. 
To remind him would be indelicate ; to complain 
would be irreligious. And what could all his 
power do for me now 1 But this, believe me, is 
not the reason why I endure in silence, and bend 
in submission to the arbitrement of the Gods. 
Surely, too surely, whoever has breathed has sighed. 
When we have lost, O Aspasia, those we love, 
whether by impassable distance or any other dis- 
pensation of the Gods, youth is loss liappy than 
age, and age than death. 

OCXIX. ASPASIA TO CLKONK. 

Youth, like the aloe, blossoms but once, and its , 
flower springs from the midst of thorns : but see 
with what strength and to what height the aloe-< 
flower rises over them : be uotfiurpassed by it. 

On love, on grief, on every human thing, 

Time apriiiklei* Lethe’s water with his wing. 

If I continue to reason, or to moralize, or to 
you will begiu to doubt my sincerity, or 


I at leasii the waiipth of my affection. £ am in- 
duced to believe, 0 Cleone, that the Deity you 
venerate so profoundly and solemnly, is far from 
unforgiving. In the verses I now send you, there 
appears to be a proof of it ; for the writer seems 
to have treated him not only as a child, but a 
child much addicted to mischief; yet never was 
man treated in return with more benignity. T 
should tremble at the manner in which the Fates 
are mentioned, if matters were left at their arbi- 
tration. J>iit wc know' the contrary; w'e know 
positively that they can spin only w'hat is ou 
their distaffs, and not a thread can be turned to » 
new pattern. 

1 would be grave, Cleone ! 1 n\'()iild indeed : but 
really there is no liarm in laughing at children 
and old women, Gods or not. We know they 
have a good deal to do in the affairs of this world, 
however : and it is unwise to laugh at those who 
are as capable of extinguishing our laughter as of 
exciting it. 

“ What art thou doing witii thobe bhearH ?” 

I shouted in an urchiirH earw. 

Who notched them and wtio made them grate. 
While throe old womt'U near him sate, 

And seo\^rdat every scratch they heard. 

Rut never said a single word. 

In a dai'k corner thus all three 
Sate with an elbow on the knee, 

And three blue fingers held their tips 
ImproHt on throe still ifliier lips. 

Although thofrovvard boy f chid 
Did not (boys will not) what was bid. 

Ills countenance was not malign 
As that was of the elder trine. 

“ Look at those frightful ones! ’’ he said. 

And each nno shook her thin hair’d head. 

“ Nay, never fear the angry crones ” . . 

Said he ; and eadi replied with gruans. 

“ They are all vicious ; for they knew 
That what 1 did I did fur you, 

Contemplating the fairest maid 
That ever with iny bow has play’d. 

Crones I by my help your shears have got 
A set of teeth, which you have not. 

Come 1 come ! Death’s hridemaids ! suip as fast 
As snip yo may, her years shall last 
In spite of you, her beauty bloom 
* On this side and beyond the tomb : 

1 swear by Styx.” 

« And I by thee,” 

Cried 1, *' that w^at thou sayst shall be.” 
eeXX. ALCIBIAPES TO PEKICLES. 

Pray why did you tell Phanomacho.s to statioxv 
some confidential one near me, who should be an 
eternal chock on me? There is little chance 
that I should do anything extravagant, unless 
the Potideeans invite me to dinner and I accept 
thfr invitation. I will not allow any man to de- 
fend me before 1 stand in need of defence, and 
before I have deserved to save my life by proving 
it worth something. I slioubl quarrel with So- 
crates himself, much more with another, presum- 
ing to take what belongs to me, of danger or of 
glory. It is not kind in you, nor open, nor pru- 
dent. Would you wish anyone to say “ Pericles 
takes care of his own relatives !” This ought only 
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u» be said of the vilest men in 
mentft *, and of you until now 


L me worst govern- cause I rely more firmly o» your afiTectioiL Bi 
i^never could be. worthy of such^a secret, 0 AlcibiadesI and think 


^ou have dven no such orders in regard to how highly I must esteem your pn^ence a^ 

v«Ain««^fl«n>avl»»niahMidrtoleiit«he manliiieM, .!««» I ddeg.*# W .to m ^ 


and Kourulion and Ta pat-dika* By Castor ! if 
he were not tlie son of Pericles, his being my cousin 
should not save from a stroke of the sabte that 
iierce disdainful visai^e. I promise you it shall 
Koon l>e seen which of us is the braver and the 
better man. I would not say this to you unleas 
that you might let him knoM' my sentiments. I 
have no words, written or spoken, for the contu- 
melious : my complaints arc for the car of those 
only who are kind*to me. 


which I have been unable to eradicate or suppreaa. 
Go, and, in the spirit with which I send it, give 
my love to Xanthippos. He ^ttay neglect it, ^ 
may despise it, he may cast it away, bi^ 1 
gather it all up again for him : you must hup 


[ up again 1 
OOXXIl. ALCIBIAUBS TO rSRlCLES. 


Will 

me. 


OOXXI. PBRIOLES TO ALCIBTADES. 

Do not think, my Alcibiades, that I recom- 
mended you to the guardianship of Phanomachos, 
in order that he should exercise over you a 
troublesome vigilance of coritroul, or indulge to- 
ward you an unmilitary partiality. But I am 
more intimate with him than I am with Xeno- 
phon or Aristoclides or HeKtiodoro8;f and having 
sons, he knows that restraints are often necessary 
on the impatience of military ardour. 

Vour letter is a proof that I judged rightly. 


Pericles, I was much edified by your letter; 
but, pardon me, when I came to the close of it 1 
thought you rather maC. 

. “ What I” said I “ beard this panther !” 

' However, when I had considered a little more 
and a little better on it, I went to him and de- 
livered your love. He stared at me, and then 
desired to see the direction. ** Ay," said he, " I 
remember the handwriting. He oftener writes to 
me than I to him. I suppose he has less to do 
and less to think of.” 

The few other words he added are hardly worth 
the trouble of repetition : in fact, they were not 
very filial. Dear Pericles! I would love him, 
were it only out of perversity. But, beside all 


Aly praises of your valour are lost amid those of other rights over me, you have made me mom 


the army and of the cirty ; but the delight it has 
given me is, I am confident, one among the 
thoughts that have assuaged your wounds. On 
your return, the citizens will express their sense 
of your conduct. 

Endeavour to prove, now that you arc acknow 


disposed than ever to obey you, in making me mom 
contented with myself, as you have by this com- 
I mission. I may do something yet, if we can but j 
fumigate or pray away the plague. Of two thou I 
sand four Imndred soldiers, who landed but forty \ 
^ days before me from the Bosphorus, under the 


lodged to be the first in bravery, that you are \ command of Agnon son of Nikias, one thousand 
more discreet than Xanthippos. Many in every | and fifty are already dead. I shall have nobody 
army are so nearly on an equality in courage, that to persuade or manage, ox even to figlit with, IT 
any attempt of theirs to show a superiority is go on so. 
ineffectual. Unbecoming language can neither j 
prove nor disprove it, but must detract from ite 


worth and merit. Discretion, on the contrary, 
is the sure sign of that presence of mind without 
which valour strikes untimely and impoteiltly. 
Judgment alone makes courage available, and 
conciliates power with genius. Consider that you 
never will have attained the scope of your am- 
bition, until you lead anf* govern those men 
against whom your passions now exasperate you : 
and, unless you do conciliate them, you never can 
induce them to acknowledge your superiority, 
much less submit to your governance. It is best 
the germs of power should spring forth early, that 
they may liave time enough for gaining strength : 
therefore iVrite to you, no longer as a youth in 
pupilage, but as a candidate for the highest offiles 
of the commonwealth. 

Try whether your forbearance may not produce I, 
a better effect on Xanthippos than my remon- 1 
strances. I write to you rather than to him, be- ' 


* This expression was usually reproachful ; not always ; 
as wo see in Plato. * 

I These three were appointed to commands with Pha- 
nomachos. 


OOXXITI. ALOIBXADBS OX) PERI0LB8. 

Potidaea has surrendered. The dead of the city 
are scarcely more shadows than the living, and 
yet how bravely they fought to the last ! I should 
have been sorry for them a few months ago ; but, 
I have now learnt what it is to be a soldier. We 
must rise superior to pain, and then take anothei 
flight, farther afield, and rise superior to pHy 
Beside, the Potldaeans were traitors; and next 
they were against us ; and furthermore, they were 
so wicked as to eat one another rather than sub 
mit. This shows their malice. Now we have 
done nothing half so bad tovu'-d them ; and J 
assure you, if others are disposed to such cruelty, 
T will take no part in it : for who would ever kist 
me afterward 7 


OCXXIV. IXERTCLES TO ALOIBIABXS. 

The remembrance of past days that were happy 
increases «the gloominess of those that are nof^ 
and intercepts the benefits of those that would be, 
In the midst of the plague this refleotiov 
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striker mOf on the in^Uigencc 1 have received 
from Lampsacos. You likewise will be sorry, O 
Alcibiadett, to hear that Anaxagoras^ is dying. 
Although he seldom conversed with yoii, and sel- 
dom commended you in private, believe me, he 
never omitted an occasion of pointing out to your 
friends any sign you had manifested of ability or 
virtue. He declined the character of teacher, yet 
few have taught so much, wherever his wisdom 
was accessible. Philosophers there have been in- 
deed, at Athens and cteewhere, earnest in the 
discovery and in the^diasemination of truth ; but, 
exceptingThalesand Phcrecydes, none among them 
has been free from ostentation, or from desire of 
obtaining the absolute and exclusive possession of 
weak and ductile minds. Ntw the desire of great 
influenco over others is praiseworthy only where 
great good to the community may arise from it. 
To domineer in the arbitrary sway of a dogma- 
tical and grasping, yet loose and empty-handed 
philosophy, which never bears upon inventions 
and uses, nor elevates nor tranquillises the mind, 
and to look upon ourselves with a sweet compla- 
cency from so petty an eminence, is worse than 
boyish ambit!! on. To call idlers and stnigglersto 
us, and to sit among them and regale on their 
wonder, is the seltishness of an indigent and ill- 
appointed mind. Anaxagoras was subject to none 
of these weaknesses, nor to the greater of conde- 
scending to reprove, or to argue with, those who 
are. He made every due allowance for our in- , 
firmities of understanding ; and variations of tern- ' 
per, the effect of them ; and he was no less ! 
friendly toward those who differed widely in opi - 1 
nion from him, than toward those who quite 
agreed. When a friend of his was admiring and 
praising h^m for it, he interrupted him, saying, j 
** Why nofl Is it uo^-too self-evident for lan- 
guage, that, if 1 had taken the same road, l^hould 
have gone in the same direction 1 and would not I 
the same direction have led to the same conclusion? ’’ 
Yes, Alcibiades ! it is indeed self-evident, and, 
were it spoken unwarily, it would be reprehended 
for being so : and yet scarcely one man in ten 
millions acts consistently upon it. 

There are humanities, luy friend, which require 
our perpetual recollection, and arc needful to 
compensate, in some measure, for those many 
others we must resign to the necessities and 
exactions of war. 


OOXXV. ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

Serene and beauii^l are our autumnal days in 
Thessaly. We have many woods about us, and 
many woodland sounds among them. In this sear 
•son of the year I am more inclined to poetry than | 
in any other ; and I want it now more than ever I 
to flow among my thoughts, and to bear up the ' 
heavier. * 

I hesitate, 0 Cleone, to send you what I have 
been writing. You will say it is a strange iancy of j 
mine, and for me in those earlier hours of 
life when m v itt'ete reposing in the Island. 


Nothing, I mu A confess, would be more ill- 
placed than a Tmuma or Dialogue in the world 
below ; at least if the Shades entered into captious 
disquisitions or frivolous pleasantries. But we 
believe that our affections outlive us, and that 
j Love is not a stranger in Elysium. Humours, 

I the idioms of life, are lost in the transition, or 
are generalised in the concourse and convergency 
of innumerable races : passions, the universal 
speech, arc throughout intelligible. 

The Genius of Homer is never to be gainsaid 
by us : and he shows us how heroes, and women 
worthy of heroes, felt and reasoned. A long dia- 
logue, a formal drama, would be insupportable : 
but perhaps a single scene may mn attention and 
favour from my own Cleone. 

I imagine then Agamemnon to descend from 
his burriblc death, and to meet instantly his 
daughter. By the nature of things, by the sud- 
denness of the event, Iphigeneia can have heard 
nothing of licr mother’s double crime, adultery 
and murder. 

I suspend my pen. Although I promised you 
in the morning my short Acherusian scene, I am 
almost ready to retract my words. Everybody 
hiis found out that I am' deficient in tenderness. 
While 1 was writing 1 could not but shed tears . . 
just as priests do libations, you will say, to save 
other people the trouble. 

THR HHADRH OF AGAMKMNON ASt) OK IPHKiKHKIA, 

Iphigeneia. Father ! 1 now may lean upon your breast, 
And you with unreverted eyes will grasp 
Iphigeneia's hand. 

We are not shades 
■Purely ! for yours throbs yet. 

And did my blood 
Win Troy for Greece ? 

Ah I 'twas ill d<»ne to shrink, 

Itut the sword gleam’d so sharp, and the good priest 
Trembled, and Pallas fn>wn*d above, severe. 

.<4.</awemnon. Daughter I 

Iphigeneia. Beloved father! Is the blade 
Again to pierce my bosom ? ’tis unfit 
I'V.r suerifice ; no blood is in its veins ; 

No God^requires it here ; here are no wrongs 
To vindicjite, no realms to overthrow. 

You are standing as at Aulis in the fane. 

With face averted, holding (as before) 

My hand ; but yours bums not, as then it bum*d| 
rhis alone shows me we aredvith the Blest, 

Nor subject to the sufferings we have borne. 

1 will win back past kindness. 

Tell me then, 

Tell how my mother fares who loved me so, 

And griev’d, as ’twei*e for you, to see me part. 

Frown not, but pardon me for tarrying 

Amid Uk> idle words, nor asking bow 

Khe prais'd us both (which most ?) for what we did. 

Agamemnon. Ye Gods who govern here f do human pungg 
Reach Ibe pure soul thus far below ? do tears 
tspring in these meadows? 

Iphigeneia. No, sweet father, no . • 

I JDuld have answered that ; why ask the Gods? 

Agamemnon. Iphigeneia! O my child ! the Earth 
lias gendered crimes unheard-of heretofore, 

And Nature may have changed in her last depths. 

Together with the Gods and all their laws. 

Iphigeneia. Father! we must not let you here 
Not, were the day less joyful : recollect 
We have no wicked here ; no king to judge. 
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Poseidon, we have heard, with hitter rage 
Ltihhos tiis foaming stoi'ds agiiinat tiV’ akiea, 

And, laughing with loud yell at winged fire 
Innoxious to Ills fields and palaces, 

Affrights the eagle from the sceptred hand; 

While Pluto, gentlest hn»ther of the three 
And happiest in ohedience, views sedate 
ITis tranquil realm, nor envies theirs above. 

No change have we, not even day for night ^ 

Nor spring for summer. 

All things are serene, 

Berene too he v<nir spirit ! None on earth 
Pver was hslf so kindly in his house, 

And so compliant, even to a child. 

Never was snatch'd your robe away from me, 

Though going to the council. The blind man 
Knew his good king was leading him indoors 
Before he heard thss voice that marshall’d Greece. 
Tlierefore all prais’d ytm. 

Proudest men themselves 
In others praise humility, and most 
Admire it in the sceptre and the sword. 

What then can make you speak thus rapidly 
And briefly ? in your step thus hesitate? 

Are you afraid to meet among the good 
Incestuous Helen here ? 

Apnmemnon. O ! Gods of Hell ! 

Iphifffiiein. She hath not past the river. 

We may walk 

With our hands link'd nor feel our house's .shame 
JfUtmrnitton, Never nmyst thou, Tphig('ncia, feel it! 
Aulis had no sliur]) sword, thou wouldst exelaini. 

Greece no avenger . . 1, her chief so late, 

Tltrough Krebos, througii Elysium, writhe beneath it. 

tphiijeneia. <’omo, 1 have better diadems than those 
Of Argos and Myeenai r’cHimc away. 

And 1 will weave them for you on the Viank. 

You will not look so pale when you have walk'd 

A little in the grove, ;md have told all 

Those sweet fond words the widow sent her child. 

Apamemnon O Earth ! I suffered less upon thy shores' 
[Aside.) The hath that hubhled with my blood, the blows 
That spilt it (O worse torture !) must she kn«iw? 

Ah ! the first woman coming from Myeenai 
Will pine to pour this poison in her ear, 

Taunting sad Charon for his slow advance 
Iphigeneia ! 

Iphipcfieia. Why thus turn away ? 

Calling me with such fondriesh ! I am here, ^ 

Father! and where you are, will ever be. 

Apamemnon. Thou art my child ; yes, yes, thou art my 
child. 

All was not once what all now is ! Como on. 

Idol of love and truth ! my child ? my child I 
[Alone. ) Fell woman ! ever false I false was thy lust 
Heniinciiition. as thy bridal vow ; 

And yet even that found fuitl with me ! The dirk 
Which sever'd flesh from fle.sh, where this hand rests, 
Severs not, as thou boastedst in thy scoffs, 
Iphigcneia'slove from Agamemnon: 

Tlie wife's a spark may light, a straw consume. 

The daugliter's not her heart's whole fount hath quench'd, 
'Tis wortiiy of the Gods, and lives for ever. 

Iphigeneia. What spake my father to the Gods above? 
Unworthy am 1 then to join in prayer? 

7' the last, or any day before. 

Of my brief course on earth, 1 did amiss, ^ 

Say it at unco, and let me be unhlest ; 

But,*0 my faultless father ! why should you ? 

And shun so my embraces? 

Am 1 wild 

And wandering in my fondness ? 

We are shades ! 

Groan not thus deeply ; blight not thus the season 
#V j-.i-b’d gladness ! Shades we are indeed, 
bat mingled, let us feel it, with the blest. 

ImMiw it, but forgot it suddenly. 


Altho’ 1 felt it all at your apprv^ch. 

Look on me ; smile with me at my illusion . . 

You arc so like what you have ever been 
(Except in sorrow .') I might well forget 
1 could not win you as 1 used to do. 

It was the first embriice since my descent 
1 ever aim’d at : those who love me live, 

Save one, who loves me most, and now would chide HU,. 

Apamemnon. Wo want not. O loliigeneia, wo 
Want not embrace, nor kiss that cools the heart • 

With purity, nor word.s that more and more 
Teach what w© know from those we k»ow, and sink 
Often most dee ply where tluy fall most light 
Time was when for the faintest br''ath of t'line 
Kingdom and life were little. 

IpJtipeni ia. Vsluc them 

As little now. 

Apamemnon. Were life and kingdom all t 
Iphigeneia. Ah! hyoin death many arc sad who loved us. 
The little fond Elcctrn, and Orestes 
So childish and so hold ! O that mad boy ! 

They will bo happy too. 

Cheer ! king of men ! 

Cheer ! tlicrc are voices, songs . . Cheer ! arms advance. 
Apamemnon. Come to me, soul of peace! Thesp, these 
j alone, 

Thesii are not false embraces- 
Iphigeneia. Both are happy ! 

Apamemmm Freshness breathes round me from some 
breeze above. 

Wliat are ye, winged ones I with gulden urns ^ 

The Hours (descending.) 

The Hours. To each an urn we bring. 

Eartli’s purest gold 
Alone ean hold 

The lymph of the Lethean spring. 

I We, son of AtreusI wc divide 

I The dulcet from the bitter tide 

I That runs athwart the paths of men. 

I No more our pinions shall thou see. 

j Take e< -nftirt ! W© have done with thee, 

I And must away to earth again. 

I (.iscending.) 

Where thou art, thou 
Of braided »V‘>w, 

Jhou cull’d too soon from Argive bow're, 

Where thy sweet voice is hcatd among 
j Tile shades that thrill with choral song, 

i None c'lin regret the parted Hours. 

j Chorus of Argives. 

Maiden ! b© thou the spirit that breathes 
I Triumph and joy into our song { 

Wear and bestow these amaranth-wreatha, 
Iphigeneiul they belong 
To non© but the© and her who reigns 
(Less chaunted) on (mr bosky plains. 

i Semichorui. 

i Iphigeneia ! 'tis to thee 

Glory we owe and victory. 

Clash, men of Argos, clash your arms 
To martial worth and virgin charms. 

Other Sem ichoruM. 

Yc men of Argos ! it was 
I'o roll the fruits of conquest at the feet 
Whose whispering sound made bravest hearts beat Itmu 
This we have known at home, 

But hither we arc come 
To crown the king who ruled us first anu last. 

Chorus, 

Father of !!* rgos ! king of men ! 

W© chaunt the hymn of praise to theok 
In serried ranks we stand again. 

Our glory safe, our country free. 

Clash, clash the anus we bravely hor»* 

Against r^camander’s God>defended 
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Smiehorut, 

Bleased art thou who hast repellM 
Battle’s wild fury« Ocean’s whelming foam ; 

Blessed o'er all, to have^held 
Wife, children, house aveng^, and peaceful home! 

Other Semichorue. 

We too, thou seest, are now 
Among the happy, though the aged brow 
From sorrow for us we could not protect, 

^Xor, on the polish t granite of the well 
Foldiog*our arm§. of spoils and perils tell, 

Nor l^t the v^se on the lov’d head erect. 

Semi chorus. 

What whirling wheels are those behind ? 

What plumes come flaring through the wind, 
Nearer and nearer ? From his car 
He who defied the heaveiA)orn Powers of war 
Pelides springs ! Dust, dust are we 
To him, O king, who bends the knee. 

Proud only to bo first in reverent praise of thee. 

Other Semichorus. 

Clash, clash the arms ! None other race 
Shall see such heroes face to face. 

We too have fought ; and they have seen 
Nor sea-sand grey nor meadow green 
Where Dardans stood against their men . . 

Clasbii lo Peon ! clash again ! 

Repinings for lost days repress . . 

The flames of Troy had cheer’d us less. 

Chorus. 

Hark ! from afar more war-steeds neigh. 
Thousands o’er thousands rush this way, 

Ajax is yonder ! ay, behold 
The radiant arms of Lycian gold 
Arms from admiring valour won, 

Tydeus ! and worthy of thy son. 

'Tis Ajax wears them now ; for he 
Rules over Adria's stormy sea. « 

He threw them to the friend who lost 
(By the dim Judgment of the host) 

T1m9w wet with tears which Thetis gave 
The illShth meet b%|.iteous of the brave. 

In vain ! the insatiate soul would go 
For comfort to bis peers below. * 

Clash ' ere we leave them all the plain. 

Clash ! lo Psean onoe again ! 

Hide these things away, Cleone ! I dare never 
show them to any but Pericles. I can reach no 
further than a chorus ; hardly that. Tragedy is 
quite above me : 1 want the strength, the pathos, 
Ae right language. Pie ! when there are so 
many who would teach me. Concede, that the 
shades were not happy at once in Elysium ; and 
that the Hours are not more shadowy than they. 
./ESschylus brings into our world Beings as allego- 
rical : and where shall we hx a boundary between 
the allegorical and divine 1 

OOXXVI. OLBONB TO ASPASIA. 

You build your nest, Aspasia, like the swallow, 
Bringiag a little on the bill at once. 

And fixing*it attentively and fondly, 

And trying it, and then from your soft breast 
Warming it with the inmost of till) plumage. 

Nests there are many, of this very year 
Many the nests are. which the winds shall shake. 
The rains run through, and other birds beat down ; 
Yours, O Aspasia ! rests against the temple 
Of heavenly love, and thence inviolate. 

It shall not fall this winter, nor the next. 

Sf^ SU 


j OOXXV|[. ASPASIA TO OLBOBB. 

You have encouraged me to proceed in the 
most diflScult tract of poetry. Had I openly pro- 
tested that the concluding act oi Agamemnon, 
the Electra of our tragedian, dissatifies me, he 
alone of the Athenians would have pardoned my 
presumption. But Electro* was of a character to 
be softened rather thad exasperated by grief. An 
aflfectionate daughter is affectionate even to an 
unworthy mother ; and female resentment (as all 
resentment should do) throws itself down inert at 
the entrance of the tomb. Hate with me, if you 
can hate anything, my Cleone ! the vengeance that 
rises above piety, above sorrow ; the vengeance 
that gloats upon its prostrate victim. Compunc- 
tion and pity should outlive it ; and the child’s 
tears should blind her to the parent’s gliilt. I 
have restored to my Electra such a heart as 
Nature had given her ; torn by suffering, but large 
and alive vrith tenderness. In her veneration 
for the father’s memory, ^vith his recent blood 
before her eyes, she was vehement in urging the 
punishment of the murderess. The Gods had com- 
manded it at the hands of their only son. When 
it was accomplished, he himself was abhorrent of 
the deed, but defended it as a duty ; she in her 
agony cast the whole on her own head. If character 
is redeemed and restored ; ff Nature, who always 
is consistent, is shown so ; if pity and terror arc 
concentrated at the close ; I have merited a small 
portion of what my too generous Cleone bestowed 
on me in advance. 

THB DBATH OF CLYTBMNBBTRA. 

Orestes and JSlectra. 

Electra. Pass on, my brother ! she awaits the wretch, 
Dishonorer, despoiler, murderer . . . 

None other namo shall name him . . . she awaits 
As would a lover < 

Heavenly Gods ! what poison 

O’erflows my lips ! 

Adultress I husband-slayer ! 

Strike her, the tigress ! 

Think upon our father . . 

Give the sword scope . . think what a man was hc„ 

How fond of her ! how kind to all about, 

That he might gladden and teach us . . how proud 

Of thee, Orestes ! tossing tliee above 

His Joyous head and calling thee his crown. 

Ah ! boys remember not what melts our hearts 
And marks them evermore ! 

Bite not thy lip. 

Nor tramp as an unsteady colt the ground. 

Nor stare against the wall, hut think again 
How better than all fathers was our father. 

Go . . 

Orestes. Loose me then I for this white hand, Electra- 
Ilatiilfastened upon mine with florcer grasp 
Than mine can grasp the sword. 

Electro. Go, sweet Orestes! « 

i knew not I was holding thee . . Avenge him ! 

(Alone.) How he ^rang from me ! 

. . Bure, he now has rsacL ’ 

The room before the bath .. . 

The bath-door creaks ' 

. . It bath oreakt thus since he . . since thou, O father 
Ever since thou didst loosen its strong valves, 

Either with all thy dying weight, or strength 
Agonised with her stabs . . 


o a 
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What plunge was that ? 

▲hmar 

. What groans are those? 

OregU9 {returning). They sound through hell 

RctJoioing the Eumenide&’t^ 

he slew 

Our father ; she made thee the sOom of slaves ; 

Me (son of him who ruled this lan^^and more) 

She made an outcast . 

Wofild I had been so 
For ever 1 ere such vengeance . . . 

Slectra, O that Zeus 

Had let thy arm fall sooner at thy side 
Without those drops I list I they are audible . . 

For they are many . . from the sword’s point falling. 

And down from the mid blade ! 

« Too rash Orestes f 

Ck)uldst thou not then have spared our wretched mother? 
Ortitee. The Gods could not 
Eleetra. She was not theirs, Orestes. 

Orettee. And didst not thou . . 

Eleetra, Twas I, 'twas I, who did it ; 

Of our unhappiest house the most unhappy ! 

Under this mof, by every God accurst, 

There. is no grief, there is no guilt, but mine. 

Orestes, Eleetra 1 no! 

Tis now my time to suffer • . 

M ine be, with all its pangs, the righteous deed. 


OOXXVIII. OLBOKE TO A8PA8IA. 

I will never praise you again until you complete 
the tragedy. This is the time for it, now all the 
dramatic poets of youc country are dead or silent. 
Not that I would invite you to have it represented 
or published : but, believe me, the exertion of 
poetical power, in these elevations, throws off 
many of the mind's diseases. Little or nothing 
of the sort can be effected by slenderer and more 
desultoiy attempts. A bushel of garnets and 
amethysts and topazes is not worth a single ruby 
the size of the smallest : and yet they are pretty 
things enough, and attract as many people. One 
single act of such a tragedy as you are able to 
compose, outvalues a thousand pieces of less 
^ cohesive and infrangible materials. Let others 
expatiate on trivial objects, ordinary characters, 
and uninteresting events: let them be called 
poets by themselves and by their households: but 
remember, O Aspasia, that you have Athenians 
for judges, and that the progeny of heroes and 
gods is about to plead befirc them. 

Again, I declare it, I will never praise you 
until you comply with me : I will only love you ; 
and hardly that. 

OCXXIX. ASPASIA TO OLEOgb. 

I will never take so many steps up the highths 
of poetry, as to make any poet doubt whethgr ht 
can overtsd^e me. There is not enough honey in 

* An ancient ocholiaet has recorded that the name dT 
fiumenidcs was given to these Goddesses after the expiation 
of O'estea But Catullus (called the learned by bia coun- 
trymen) represents Ariadne invoking them by tais appella- 
tion long before the Trojan war. The verses are the most 
majostio In the Homan language. 

Eumenides t quarum anguineis redimita caplllis 
Frons enpirantea prieportat pectoris iras, 

Bue, huo advMitate ! Ac. 


UfD ASPASIA* 

my cells to attract the wasps ; nor shall there 
be. If you really think I have done better in 
some parts than the generality, keep the semi; 
at least from others ; and if you desire to see the 
tragedy completed * . . finiBh it yourself. You 
have often done work for me greatly more dif* 
ficult. I never could work anything with the 
needle: and it was not because 1 feared its 
roughening my lingers, as you v^ere pl^hsed to 
say after you had finished, it. 1 do not like any 
labour of the hands ; that is the matter of fimt; 
not even so little as the writing out of a tragedy 
I will, however, on this one occasion, give you a 
little assistance. 

THS MAUNXSS OW ORStrJBS. 

Orestes and Eleetra, 

Orpstes. Heavy and murderous dreams, O my Electro, 
Have dragged me from myself. 

Is this Myoenai ? 

Are we . . . are all who should be ... in our house? 
Living ? unhurt ? our father here ? our mother ? 

Why that deep gasp ? for ’twas not sigh nor groan. 

Bhe then . . . 'twas she who fell I when ? how ? beware ! 
No, no, speak out at once, that my full heart 
May meet it, and may share with thee in all . • 

In oil ... but that one thing. 

It was a dream. 

We may share ail. 

They live I both live ? 

0 say it ! 

Eleetra, The Gods have placed them from us, and tliiwe 
rolls 

Between us that dark river . . . 

Orestes, Blood! blood! blood! 

1 see it roll ; I see the hand above it, 

Imploring ; 1 wtenher. 

Hiss me not book, 

Ye snake-hair’d maids ! I will look on ; I will 
Hear the words gurgle thro’ that cursed streaim 
And catch that hand . .that hand . .;which eikr;; my falher* 
It can not be ... . how ooul^'it slay niy father ? 

Death to Vhe slave who spoke it ! . . . slay iny father < 

It tost me up to him to earn a smile. 

And was a smile then such a precious boon. 

And royal state and proud affection nothing? 

Ay, and thee too, Eleetra, she once taught 
To take the soeptre from him at the door . . 

Not the bath-door, not the bath-door, mind that ! . - 

And place it in the vestibule, against 

The spear of Fallas, where it used to stand. 

Where is it now ? methinks I missed it there. 

How we have trembled to be seen to move it ! 

Both looking up, lest that stem ^aco should frown 
Which always gaaed on Zeus right oppiisite. 

O I could but one tear more faU from my eyee^ 

It would shake off those horrid visages, 

And melt them into air. 

I am not yours, 

Pell Goddesses ! A Just and generous Power, 

A brigbt-hair'd God, directed me. i 

And tlius 

Abased is be whom such a God inspired ! 

{After a panes.) 

Into whose kingdom went they ? did they go‘ 

Together? 

Eleetra, Oh ! they were not long apart* 

Orestes. I know^prhy thou art pale ; I know wboae heed 
Thy flower>llke hamis have garlanded ; I know 
For whom j)hou hast unbraided all thy love. 

He well deserves it .... he shall have it all. 

Glory and love shall crown thee, my brave slater ! 

Eleetra, I am no« rise of Bparta. Let me live 
(If live I must, Oreetee !) notunnained 
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Hor titmad too often. *^SpeBk no more of love, 
m^omnn'd and opprobrious in this house . . 

A mother should hare had, a father had it, 

0 may a brother let it dwell wUh him, 

ITnohangeable, unquestioned, sdlitary, 

Strengthened and hallowed in the depths of grief ! 

Oaee not so angrily . . 1 dare not see thee, 

1 dare not look whwe comfort should be found. 

Orestet* 1 dare wd do behold them all day long, 

And, were that face away so like my mother's. 

I would advance and question and compel them . * 

They hear me and theyf:now it. 

JBkctra»% • Hear me too, 

Ye mighty ones ! to me invisible ! 

And spare him ! spare him ! for without the Qods . 

He wrought not what he wrought : And are not yo 
Partakers of their counsels and their power 

0 spore the son of him whom ye and they 
Sent against Ilion, to perform your will 
And bid the rulers of the earth be just. 

Orestes. And dare they frighten thee too ? frighten 
thee ? 

And bend thee into prayer ? 

Off, hateful eyes ! 

Look upon me, not her. 

Ay, thus ; 'tis well- 
Cheer, cheer thee, my Electra ! 

I am strong, 

Stronger tflan ever . . steel, fire, adamant . . 

But can not bear thy brow upon my neck, 

Can not bear these wild writhings, these loud sobs- 
By all the Gods ! I think thou art half mad . . . 

1 must away . . follow mo not . . stand there ! 

Here is the Prayer of Orestes, in his madness, 
to Apollo; and there follows, what is not im- 
mediately connected with it, the Reply of the 
Priestess. 

Orestes, O king Apollo ! god Apollo ! god 
Powerful to smite and powerful to prdlerve ! 

If there is blood upon me, as there seems, 

Purify that black stain (thou only cainst) 

With €ig,ery rill that bubbles from these caves 
Audibly f'tlBtl oom^wUHng to the work. 

No : 'tis not they ; 'tie blood ; 'tis blood again 
That bubbles in my ear, that shakes the shadts 
Of thy dark groves, and lets in hateful gleams, 

Bringing me . . what dread sight ! what sounds abhorr'd 1 
What screams ! They are my mother's : 'tis her eye 
That through the snakes of those three furies glares. 

And makes them hold their peace that alio may s^ieak. 

Has thy voice bidden thoiii all forth ? There slink 
Some that would hide away, but must turn back. 

And others like blue lightnings bound along 
From rook to rook ; and many hiss at me 
^ As they draw nearer, blarth, fire, water, all 
* Abominate the deed the Gods oomn landed ! 

Alas! I came to pray, not to complain ; 

And lo I my speech is impious as my deed ! 

Priestess of Apollo, I 


Altho' eve^in this fane the fitful blast 
Thou may 'st hear roar, 

Thy name among our highest rooks shall last 
For evermore. 

Orestes. A calm comes over me : life brings it not 
With any of its tides : my end is near. 

O Friestess of the purifying God 

Receive her ! ^ and when she hath closed mine eyes. 

Do thou (weep not, my father's child !) close hers. 


OCXXX. ASPASIA TO OLBONB. 

Many are now recovering from the fever, which 
no longer cah be called a pestilence, PericleS; 
though he tells me he is weahs in body and altered 
in appearance, will soon overcome his fears about 
me. We shall presently meet again. And so, 
Cleone, you really have ventured at last to accept 
the invitation of Euphorbia. If she talked to you 
of her son she was imprudent and indiscreet : 
perhaps in her earlier invitations she was hardly 
less so. But who can foresee the end of sorrow, 
or would foresee the end of happiness 1 It usually 
is nearer at hand. When we enter a place whence 
j the beloved has been long absent, part of the 
presence seems to be left behind. Again we draw 
back from the window as wc did before, because 
then we wore told people were coming. Foolish ! 
foolish 1 I am representing my own sensations in 
times past : girlish sensations, which never were 
Cleono’s, even in girlhood. Ah, Cleone ! the 
beautiful smooth dove’s plumage is hard and cold 
externally ; but what throbbing, what warmth, 
what ardour, what tenderness, deep within ! We 
I must neither of us prefix ah/ to anything in future : 
we must be the happiest of the happy. Here are 
two pieces of verse for you. That on Dirce was 
1 sent to me by Pericles ; to prove that his Athe- 
1 nians can spprt with Charon even now. The last 
quaternion seems the production of an elderly 
I man : and some of the ladies, on whom it was 
not written, and to whom it is not applicable, cry 
shame on him, beyond a doubt. 

Stand close around, ye Stygian set. 

With Dirce in one boat t'onvey'd. 

Or Charon, seeing, may forget 

That he ig old, and she a shade. 

liovc ran Avith mo, then walkt, then sate, 

Then said. Come ! come I it grows too late. 

And then he would have gone, but . . no . . 

You caught his eye : be could not go. 


Taka refuge here amid our Delphian shades, 

O troubled breast ! 

Here the mfiekpious of Myoenai's maids 
Shall watoh thy rest 

And wave the cooling laurel o'er thy brow, 
Nor insect swarm 

Shan e^er break thy slumbers, nor shalt thou 
Start at the alarm 

Of boys infesting (as they do) Die street 
With mocking songs, ^ 

Stopping and importuning all they meet, 

And heaping wrongs 

Upon thy diadem'd and sacred head. 

Worse than when base 

(Eglsthus (shudder not !) his toils outspread 
Around tby race. 


COXXXI. ASPASIA TO OLEONE. 

Where on earth is there so much society as in a 
beloved child ? Pie accompanies me in my walks, 
gazes into my eyes for what I am gathering from 
books, tells me more and better things than they 
do, and asks me often what neither I nor they - 
can answer. When he is absent I am filled with 
reflections : when he is present 1 have room for 
none beside what I receive from him. The charms 
of his childhood bring me back to the delights 

* Pointing to his sister, 
e o 2 
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of mine, and I fancy I hear my <Yn words in a infected. 0 that I were with yon ! to snatch you 
sweeter voice. Will he (0 how I tremble at the away from the approach of the distemper. But 
mute oracle of futurity !) will he ever be as happy I sadly fear I should grow hard-hearted toward 
as I have been? ^las! and must he ever be as others, in your dangeij.^ 

subject to fears and apprehensions'? No ; thanks I must be with my Aspasia; and very soon, 
to the Gods ! never, never. He carries his father’s O Athens ! Athens ! are there not too many 
heart within his breast : I seo^ him already an of the dead within thy walls already 1 and are 
orator and a leader. I try to teach him daily none there who never should have been 
some of ^ his father’s looks and gestures, and I 
never smile but at liis docility and gravity. How 

his father will love him ! the little thundercr ! ccxxxiii. aspasia to p,^kiole% 


the winner of cities 1 the vanquisher of Cleones ! 

COXXXII. CLEONE TO ASPASIA. 

The Lacedasmonians, we hear, have occupied 
not only all Attica, but are about to enter, if they 
have not entered already, the territory of their 
confederates the Thebans, and to join their forces. 
Whither will you go, my Aspasia] Thessaly is 
almost as perilous as Boeotia. It is worse than 
criminal to be so nearly allied to the greatest man 
on earth, who must always have the greatest 
enemies. There arc more who will forgive injury 
than there are who will forgive station : and 
those who assail in vain the power of Pericles, 
will exert their abilities in diminishing his 
equanimity and happiness. I fear your fondness 
will have induced yoiragain to enter the city, 
that you may assuage and divide those cares 
which must weigh heavily on his wisdom and 
patriotism; and the more, since his health has 
been undermined by the pestilence. 1 dare not 
advise you to forego a duty : but remember he 
has commanded you to remain away. Your return 
would afflict him. I am quite incapable of judg- 
ing for you. Were I with you, then perhaps I 
might know many things which should influence 
your decision. 

And can two years have passed over since this 
evil entered your city, without my flying to com- 
fort you ? Two years have indeed passed over ; 
but my house has also had its days of moiirniltig. 
The prayers of my father were heard : he died 
contentedly, and even joyfully. He told me he 
had implored of the Gods that they would bestow j 
on me a life as long and Idtppy as his own, and I 
was assured they would. Until we have seen | 
some one grown old, our existence seems sta- 
tionary. W hen we feel certain of having seen it 
(which is not early) the earth begins a little to 
loosen from us. Nothing now can detain me at 
Miletus, although when 1 have visited you I shall 
return. You must return with me, which you 
can do from any region but Attica. Pcricle.s Will 


Never tell me, 0 my Pericles, that you are 
suddenly changed in appearance. May every 
change of your figure and countenance bo gra* 
I dual, so that I shall iiottpcrccive it: but if you 
really arc altered to such a degree as you describe, 
1 must transfer my affection . . from the first 
Pericles to the second. Are you jealous ! If you 
arc, it is I who am to be pitied, whose heart is 
destined to fly from the one to the other inces- 
santly. In the end it will rest, it shall, it must, 
on the nearest. 1 would write a longer letter; 
but it is a sad and wearisome thing to aim at 
playfulness where the hand is palsied by^iffliction. 
Be well ; and all is well : be happy ; and Athens 
rises up again, alert and blooming and vigorous, 
from between war and pestilence. Love me : for 
love cures all but love. How can we fear to die, 
how can we die, while we cling or are clung to 
the beloved ] 


CCXXXIV. PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

The pestilcnc'e has taken from me both my 
sons. You, -who were ever so kind and affectionate 
to them, will receive a tardy recompense, jp hear- 
ing that the least gentle and^fbe l^^st gl^teful did 
acknowlcc^ge it. 

I mourn for Paralos, because he loved me ; fo^ 
I XanthippoB, because he loved me not. 

I Preserve with all your maternal care our little 
I Pericles. I can not be fonder of him than I have 
always been ; I can only fear more for him. 

Is he not with my Aspasia? What fears then 
are so irrational as mine? But oh ! I am living 
in a widowed house, a house of desolation ; 1 am 
living in a city of tombs and torches ; and the 
last I saw before nie were for my children. 

CCXXXV. PERICLES TO ASPASIA. 

It is right and orderly, that he who has par- 
taken so largely in the prosperity ^otthc Athenians, 
should close the procession of their calamities. 
The fever that has depopulated our city, returned 


not refuse, for you have already conciliated me his upon me last night, and Hippocrates and Acron 
favour. In the incanwdiile, do not think yourself me that my end is near, 

bound by the offices of humanity, to bestow those When we agreed, 0 Aspasia, in the beginning 

cares on others which are all required for your of our loves, to <!pmmunicate bur thoughts by 
own family. Bo not be so imprudent as to let w^riting, even while we were both in Athens, and 
the most intimate of your friends persuade you when wo ha<tmany reasons for it, we little foresaw 
to visit them. You have a child, you have the more powerful one that has rendered it neeea- 
husband, and, without your presence, you possess i 

the means of procuring every human aid for the j ♦ Tbl« seoms to refer to Xeniadea 
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mxj ofUte. We iftver can meet again : the laws flave I beej a Mthful guardian] do I resign 
forbid it, and love itself enforces them. Lot wis- them to the (Astody of the Dods undiminished 


dom be heard by you as imperturbably, and af- 
fection as authoritatively, u ever : and remember 
that the sorrow of Pericles can arise but from the 
bosom of Aspasia. There is only one word of 
tendemesB we could say, which we have not said 
oftentimes befoire ; and there is no consolation in 
it. The happy never say, and never hear said, 
fiurewell. « 

BevieiiSing thp course of my life, it appears to 
me at one moment as if we met but yesterday ; at 
another as if centuries had passed within it ; for 
within it have existed the greater part of those 
who, since the origin o^ihe world, have been the 
luminaries of the human race. Damon called me 
from my music to look at Aristides on his way 
to exile : and my father pressed the wrist by 
which he was leading me along, and whispered in 
my ear, 

" Walk quickly by ; glance cautiously ; it is 
there Miltiades is in prison.” 

In my boyhood Pindar took me up in his arms, 
when h^ brought to our house the dirge he had 
composed for the funeral of my grandfather : in 
my adolescence I oiFered the rites of hospitality 
to Empedocles: not long afterward 1 embraced the 
neck of .^schylus, about to abandon his country. 
With Sophocles I have argued on eloquence ; with 
Euripides on polity and ethics ; I have discoursed, 
as became an inquirer, with Protagoras and De- 
mocritus, with Anaxagoras and Meton. From ' 
Herodotus I have listened to the most instructive 
history, conveyed in a languageHhe most copious 
and the most harmonious ; a man worthy to carry 
away the collected sufirages of universal Greece ; 
a man throw open the temples of Egypt, 

and to celebrateTEiS' exploits of Cyrus. And from 
Thucydides, who alone can succeed tS him, how 
recently did my Aspasia hear with me the ener- 
getic praises of his just supremacy ! 

As if the festival of life were incomplete, and 
wanted one groat ornament to crown it, Phidias 
placed before us, in ivory and gold, the tutelary 
Deity of this land, and the Zeus of Homer and 
Olympus. 

To have lived with such men, to have enjoyed 
their familiarity and esteem, overpays all labours 
and anxieties. I were unworthy of the friend- 
ships I have commemorated, were I forgetful of 
the latest. Sacred it ought to be, formed as it 
was under the portico of Death, my friendship 
with the most sagacious, the most scientific, the 
most beneficenlf of philosophers, Acron and Hip- 
pocrates. If mortal could war against Pestilence 
and Destiny, they had been victorious. 1 leave 
them in tl^e field : unfortunate he who finds them 
among the &llen ! * 

And now, at the close of lay day, when every 
light is dim and every guest departed, let me own 
that these wane before me, remembering, as 1 do 
in the pride and fulness of my heart, that Athens 
confided her glory, and Aspasia her happiness, to 
; me. 


and unimpaired] Welcome then, welcome, my 
last hour ! After enjoying for so great a num- 
ber of years, in my public and my private life, 
what I believe has never been the lot of any 
other, I now extend my hand to the urn, and 
take*Without reluctance or hesitation what is the 
lot of all. 


OOXXXVI. ALOIBIADBB TO ASPASIA. 

I returned to Athens in time to receive the 
last injunctions of iny guardian. What I pro- 
mised him, to comfort him •in his departure, I 
dare not promise his Aspasia, lest 1 fail in the 
engagement; nevertheless I will hope that my 
natural unsteadiness may sometimes settle on his 
fixed principles. But what am I, what are all 
my hopes, in comparison with the last few words 
of this great man, surely the greatest that earth 
has over seen, or ever will see hereafter! Let 
me repeat them to you, for they are more than 
consolation, and better. If on such a loss I or 
anyone could console you, I should abominate 
you eternally. 

I found him surrounded by those few friends 
whom pestilence and despair had left in the city. 
They had entered but % little while before me; 
and it appears that one or other of them had 
been praising him for his exploits. 

" In these,” replied he, Fortune hath had her 
share ; tell mo rather, if you wish to gratify me, 
that never have I caused an Athenian to put on 
mourning.” 

I burst forward from the doorway, and threw 
my arms around his ueek. 

“ 0 Pericles ! my first, last, only friend ! afar 
be that hour yet!” cried I, and my tears rolled 
abundantly on his cheeks. Either he felt them 
not, or dissembled, or disregarded them ; for, 
seeing his visitors go away, he began with perfect 
cajmness to give me such advice as would be the 
best to follow in every occurrence, and chiefly in 
every difficulty. When he had ended, and I was 
raising my head from above his pillow (for I con- 
tinued in that po^-uro, ashamed that, he, who 
spake so composedly, should perceive my uncon- 
trollable emotion), I remarked T knew not what 
upon his bosom. He smiled faintly, and said, 
“ Alcibiades ! I need not warn you against su- 
perstition : it never was among your weaknesses. 
Do not wonder at these amulets : above all, do 
not order them to bo removed. The kind old 
rjjrscs, who have been carefully watching over 
me day and night, are persuaded that these 
will save my life. Superstition is rarely so kind 
hearted ; whenever ishe is, unable as we arc to 
reverence, let us at least respect her. After tho 
good patient creatures have found, as they must 
soon, all their traditional charms unavailing, they 
will surely grieve enough, and perhaps from some 
other motive than their fallability in science. In- 
flict not. O Alcibiades ! a fresh wound upon their 
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grief, by throwing aside the tokys of their affec- 
tion. In hours like these we aroythe most indif- 
ferent to opinion and greatly the most sensible 
to kindness." 

The statesman, the orator, the conqueror, the 
protector, had died away; the philosopher, the 
humane man, yet was living . . alas ! few mo- 
ments more. ‘ 


OOXXXVII. ALOIBIADBS TO ASPASU. 

Must I again, Aspasia, torment my soul ? again 
must I trouble yours Has the pestilence then 
seized me, that I want hardihood, strength, 
understanding, to bbgin my labour? No ; I walk 
through the house of mourning, firmly, swiftly, 
Incessantly : my limbs arc alert as ever. 

Write it 1 must. Somebody was at the house- 
door; admittance was, it seems, not granted 
readily. 1 heard a voice, feeble and hoarse, and, 
looking forth, saw two women who leaned against 
the lintels. 

Let her enter, let her enter; look at her : she 
is one of us.” 

These words were spoken by the younger ; and 
maliciously. Scarcely had she uttered them 
wlicn her head dropped forward. The stranger 
caught and supported her, and cried Mp ! hdp ! 
and rubbed her temple^, and, gazing on her with 
an intensity of compassion, closed her eyelids : 
for death had come over them. In my horror 
(my fright and dastardly cowardice 1 should 
rather call it) I failed to prevent or check her. 

Aspasia has then her cq\ial on the earth ! 

Aspasia is all that women in their wildest 
wishes can desire to be ; Cleone, all that the Tra- 
mortals arc. But she has friendship, she has 
sympathy : have those ? 

She Im, did I say? And can vothing then 
bring me back my recollection? not even she! I 
want it not : those moments arc present yet, and 
will never pass away. 

She asked for you. „ 

Aspasia,” answered T, is absent.'* 

“Not with her husband? not with her hus- 
band ?” cried she. 

“ Pericles,” I replied, “ is gone to the Blessed.” 

“ She was with him then, while hope remained 
for her ! 1 knew she would be. Tell me she was.” 

And saying it, she grasped my arm and looked 
earnestly in my face. Suddenly, as it appeared 
to me, she blushed slightly : on her countenance 
there was, momentarily, somewhat less of its i 
paleness. She walked into the aviary : the lattice ^ 


stood open : the birds were fiot flown, but dead. 
She drew back ; she hesitated ; she departed. I 
followed her: for now, and not earlier, I be- 
thought me it was Clfone. Before I came up to 
her, she had asked a question of an elderly man, 
who opened his lips but could not answer her, 
and whose arm, raised with difficulty fl*om the 
pavement, when it would have directed her to the 
object of her inquiry, dropped upon his #breast. 
A boy was with him, gazi;ig in wonder at the 
elegance and composure of her/ittire, puch as, in 
these years of calamity and of indifference to 
seemlincsB, can nowhere be found in Athens. He 
roused himself from his listless posture, beckoned/ 
and walked before us. Reaching the garden of 
Epimedea, we entered * it through the house ; 
silent, vacant, the doors broken down. Sure sign 
that some family, perhaps many, had, but few 
days since, utterly died off within its chambers. 
For nearly all the habitations, in all quarters of 
the city, are crowded with emigrants from the 
burghs of Attica. The pestilence is now the 
least appalling where it has made the most havoc. 
But how hideous, how disheartening, the sud- 
den stride before our eyes, from health pd 
beauty to deformity and death ! In this waste 
and desolation there was more peacefulness, 1* 
believe, than anywhere else beyond, in the whole 
extent of our dominions. It was not to last. 

A tomb stood opposite the entrance : Cleone 
rushed toward it, reposed her brow against it, 
and said at intervals, 

“ I am weary : I ache . throughout : I thirst 
bitterly : I can not read the epitaph.” 

The boy advanced, drew his finger slowly along, 
at the bottom of the letters, and said, 

Surely they are plain enough. . ^ ^ 

“ Xeniadts son of CJiaroitiias:' ' 

He turned round and looked at me, well satis- 
fied. Cleone lowered her cheek to the inscription ; 
but her knees bent under her, and she was fain to 
be seated on the basement. 

“Cleone!” said I, . . she started at the name 
. . “Come, I. beseech you, from that sepulchre.” 

“The reproof is just!” she replied . . “Here 
too, even here I am an alien I” 

Aspasia ! she will gladden your memory no 
more : never more will she heave your bosom 
with fond expectancy. There is none to whom, 
in the pride of your soul, you will run with her 
letters in your hand. He, upon whose shoulder 
you have read them in my presence, lies also it 
the grave. The last of thorn is written, 
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OPINIONS OF CiESAR, CROMWELL, MILTON, AND BUONAPARTE, 


No person has a b^ter right than Lord 
Brougham to speak contemptuously of Caesar, of 
Cromwell, and of Milton. Caesar was the purest 
and most Attic writer of his country, and there is 
no trace of intemperance, in thought or expres- 
sion^ throughout the whole series of his hostilities. 
He was the most generous friend, he was the most 
placable enemy ; he rose with moderation, and he 
fell with dignity. Can we wonder then at Lord 
Broughaml« unfeigned antipathy and assumed 
contempt! Pew well-educated men are leas able 
to deliver a sound opinion of style than his lord- 
ship ; aftd perhaps there are not many of our con- 
temporaries who place a just value on Caesar’s, 
dissimilar as it is in all its qualities to what they 
turn over on the sofa-table. There is calmness, 
there is precision, there is a perspicuity which 
shows object in their proper size and position, 
there is strength without strain, and superiority 
without assertion. I acknowledg<f my preference 
of his style, and he must permit me to add 
Cicero’gj to that which he considers the best of all, 
namely j|nd he must pardon me if I 

entert^ an early predilection for easy humour 
over hard vulgarity, and for graceful irt)ny over 
intractable distortion. I was never an admirer, 
even in youth, of those abrupt and splintery sen- 
tences, which, like many coarse substances, sparkle 
only when they are broken, and are looked at only 
for their sharpnesses and inequalities. 

Caesar and Cromwell arc hung up in the same 
wicker basket, as an offering to the warrior God 
of our formidable Celt’s idolatry. Cromwell was 
destitute of all those elegancies which adorned 
theJRoman dictator, but he alone possessed in an 
equal degree all those which ensure the constancy 
of Fortune. Both were needful : one against an 
nxyust and reckless aristocracy, whose leader had 
declared that 1^ would follow up the steps of 
Sulla, and cover tlfe fields of Italy with slaughter; 
the other, to rescue the most religious and most 
conscientious of his countrymen from the perse- 
cution of dn unchristian and intolerant episcopacy ; 
and the bravest friends of ancient freedom, from 
torture, from mutilation, and ffom solitude and 
^ath ^ pestilential gaols. Wft*e such the deeds 

Charles ! Yes ; but before an infallible church 
liad commanded us to worship him among the 
martyrs. Amoiig ! no, not among ; above ; and 


to the exclusion of all the rest, ’^his was wanting 
as the finishing stroke of our Reformation. And 
was Cromwell then pure 1 Certainly not ; but 
he began in sincerity; and he believed to the last 
that every accession of power was an especial 
manifestation of God’s mercy. Fanaticism hath 
always drawn to herself such conclusions from 
the Bible. Power made him less pious, but more 
confident. God had taken him by the hand at 
first, and had now lot him walk by himself : to 
show how he could walk, he strode. Religion, in 
the exercise of power, is more arbitrary, more 
intolerant, and more cruel than monarchy ; and 
the sordid arrogance of Presbyterianism suc- 
ceeded to the splendid^ tyranny of Episcopacy. 
The crosier of Laud was unbroken : those who 
had been the first in cursing it, seized and exer- 
cised it : it was to fall in pieces under the sword 
of Cromwell. To him alone are we indebted for 
the establishment of religious liberty. If a Vane 
and a Milton have acknowledged the obligation, 
how feeble were the voices of all men living, if 
the voices of all men living were raised against it. 
Of our English rulers Oliver holds the next place 
to Alfred; and it would be unjust and igno- 
minious to station him merely on a level with the 
most intelligent, the most energetic, and the most 
patriotic, of succeeding kings. He did indeed 
shed blood ; but the blood he shed was solely for 
his country, although without it he never would 
have risen to the Protectorate. The same can not 
be said of Caesar ; nor of that extraordinary per- 
sonage whom some o( his flatterers place beside, 
and some before him. 

The first campaigns of Buonaparte were admir- 
ably conducted, and honour and glory in the 
highest degree are due to him for abstaining from 
the plunder of Italy. It would be ungenerous to 
seize the obvious idea that, by his vivid imagina- 
tion, he probably saw in the land of his forefathers 
his ^ture realm, without any such hope regarding 
France, and was desirous of winning those golden 
opinions which bear so high an interest. But 
I^Egypt seems to bo tfie country in which the 
renown of conquerors is destined to be tarnished 
The latent vices of the Persian, of the Macedo 
nian, of Pompey, of Julius, of Antonius, of Octa 
vius, shot up here and brought forth fruits aftej 
their kind. It was here also that the eagle eye of 
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Bttoimpaiiie was befilmed.; here Vortj thousalid of 
the best troops in the world werl defeated under 
his giddanoe, and led captive after his desertion. 
He lost Haiti, which he attempted to recover by 
force ; he lost Spain, which he attempted to seize 
by perfidy. And what generosity or what policy 
did he display with Toussaint TOuverture or with 
Ferdinand ? Imprisonment and a miserable death 
befell the braver. Is there a human heart that 
swells not at the deliberate murder of the intrepid 
and blameless Hofer? I say nothing of Palm; 
I say nothing of D'Enghein ; even in such atoms 
aa these he found room enough for the perpetra- 
tion of a crime. They had indeed friends to 
mourn for them ;4but they were not singly worth 
whole nations. Their voices did not breathe courage 
into ten thousand breasts ; children were not car- 
ried into churches to hear their names uttered 
with Gknl’s ; if they had virtues, those virtues 
perished with them; Hofer’s will ring eternally 
on every mountain and irradiate every mine of 
Tyrol ; Universal Man, domestic, political, and 
religious, will be the better for him. When he | 
was led to slaughter in Mantua, some of those | 
Italian soldiers who had followed Buonaparte in : 
his earliest victories, shed tears. The French 
themselves, from the drummer on the platform to 
the governor in the citadel, thought of the cause 
that first united them ii^ arms, and knew that it 
was Hofer’s. Buonapirte could no more pardon j 
bravery in his enemy than cowardice in his sol- j 
dier. No expression was too virulent for Hofer, 
for Sir Sydney Smith, or for any who had foiled 
him. He spoke contemptuously of Kleber, mali- 
ciously of Hoche : he could not even refrain from 
an unmanly triumph on the death of the weak 
Moreau. If this is greatness, he certainly did not 
inherit it from any great man on record. Sym- 
pathy with men at large is not among their attri- 
butes, but sympathy with the courageous and 
enterprising may be found in all of them, and 
sometimes a glance has fallen from them so low 
as on the tomb of the unfortunate. The inhu- 
manity of Napoleon was certainly not dictatecl by 
policy, whose dictates, rightly understood, never 
point in that direction. It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss what instruction he received in his military 
school, after which he had small leisure for any 
unconnected with his profession. And so little 
was his regard for literature in others, that he 
drove out of France the only person in that 
country* who had attained any eminence in it. 
His Caiechism was adapted to send back the rising 
generation to the middle ages. 

But let us consider that portion of his policy 
which he studied most, and on which he \iould 
have founded his power and looked forward to the 
establishment of his dynasty. He repudiated the 
woman who attached to him the best of all parties, 
by the sweetness of her temper and the activity 
of her beneficence ; and he married into the only 
family proscribed by the p«^udice£ of his nation. 


He soon grew restless wltj peeeo> tad 
under the weight of his acquhdtions* No publ& 
man, not Pitt himself, ever squandered sueV pro- 
digious means so unprofitably. AmdouB to aggran- 
dise his family, coul^he not have g^ven the whole 
of Italy to one brother, leaving Spain aa hia privy 
purse in the hands of its imbecile Bourbon 1 Could 
he not have given Poland andrPoliah Pmaria to 
the Ring of Saxony, and have placed an eternal 
barrier between France and Russia 1 Thf Saxon 
dominions, with Prussian Silesia, would have re- 
compensed Austria for the cession ofi^the Yene- 
tian territories on the west of the Tagliamento. 
I do not suggest these practicabilities as.fidr 
dealings toward nations : I suggest them only aa 
suitable to the iuterestf of Napoleon, who shook 
and threw nations as another gamester shakes 
and throws dice. Germany should have been 
broken up into its old Hanse towns and email 
principalities. 

With such arrangements, all feasible at one time 
or other. Prance would have been unassailable. In- 
stead of which, her ruler fancied it necessary to 
make an enemy of Russia. Had it been so, he 
might have profited by the experience' of all who 
had ever invaded the interior of that country^ The 
extremities of the Muscovite empire aip easily 
broken olf, by lying at so great a distance from the 
trunk ; added to which, they all are grafts, imper- 
fectly granulated on an uncongenial stock, and 
with the rush-bound cement fresh and l^ble 
about them. Moscow never could be long retained 
by any hostile forces ; subsistence would be per- 
petually cut 0 ^ and carried away from them by 
hostile tribes, assailing and retreating as necessity 
might demand, and setting fire to the harvests and 
j the forests. The inhabitants of that city, especially 
the commercial body and<4JW^i.ri55ic nobility, 
would ha'<^e rej oiced at the demolition of Petersburg, 
which nothing could prevent, the ports of the 
Baltic being in the hands of Buonaparte, and 
Bantzic containing stores of every kind, sufficient 
for an army the most numerous that ever marched 
upon the earth. For the Asiatic have contained, 
in all ages, less than a fifth of fighting men, the 
rest being merchants, husbandmen, drovers, arti- 
sans, and other followers of the camp. The stores 
had been conveyed by the coast, instead of employ- 
ing two-thirds of the cavalry ; and the Ring of 
Sweden had been invited to take possession of a 
fortress (for city there would have been none) pro- 
tecting a province long under his crown, and 
reluctantly tom away from it. No man ever yet 
obtained the lasting renown of a consummate 
general, who committed the same mistakes as had 
been committed in the same position by those 
before him ; who suffered great reverses by great 
improvidence ; who never rose up again after one 
discomfiture ; or who led forth army upon aim} 
fruitlessly. Nap^^leon, in the last years of hia 
sovranty, fought without aim, vanquished without 
glory, and perished without defeat. 

Did Gustavus Adolphus, did Frederick, dW 
i Washington, ever experience a great reverse by 


^ Madame de Stael. 
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a great inprudenoel For on this 
nu^ question rests the solid praise of general- 
shipi^ Bnonaparte, after affronting every potentate 
of every dimension by the rud^ess of his nature 
and the insolence of his dominji|ion, left to every 
one of them sufficient power to retaliate. Surely 
he must have read his Machiavelli upside-down ! 
A king should nevft* be struck unless in a vital 
part. Cspmwell, with many scruples, committed 
not this mistake : Buo^parte, with none, com- 
mitted it. The shadow of Cromwell’s name 
overawed the most confident and haughty. He 
intimidated Holland, he humiliated Spain, and 


ever bxtef and holW the advantages of their 
success, our admirriion is not due to those whose 
resources were almost inexhaustible, and which 
nothing but profligate imprudence could exhaust, 
but to those who resisted great forces with means 
apparently inadequate, such as Kosciusko and 
Hofer, Hannibal and Sertorius, Alexander and 
Caesar, Charles of Sweden and Frederick of 
Prussia. Above all these, and indeed above all 
princes, stands high Gustavus Adolphus; one of 
whose armies in the space of six weeks had seen 
the estuary of the Elbe and the steeples of 
Vienna ; another, if a fever had not wasted it on 


he twisted the supple Mazarine, the ruler of the Lake of Como, would within less time have 
France, about his finger. All those nations had 
then attained the summit of their prosperity ; all 
were unfriendly to the rising power of England ; 
all trembled at the authority of that single man 
who coerced at once her aristocracy, her priest- 
hood, and her factions. No agent of equal poffency 
and equal moderation had appeared upon earth 
before. He walked into a den of lions and scourged 
them growling out : Buonaparte was pushed into 
a menageria of monkeys, and fainted at their 
grimaces. His brother’s bell and Oudinot’s grena- 
diers frightened them ofl^ and saved him. Meteors 
look larger than fixed stars, and strike with more 
admiration the beholder. Those who know not 
what they arc, call them preternatural. They 
venerate in Buonaparte what they would ridicule 
in a gipsy on the road-side ; his lucky and un- 
lucky days, his ruling star, his ascendant. They 
bend over his emetic with gravity, and tell us that 
poison has no power over him. Nevertheless, the 
very men who owed their fortunes to him found 
^ him incompetent to maintain them in security. 

In the wlfole,pf Europe there was one single great 
man opposed anting all the means of 

subsistence for an army, and thwarted in sill his 
endeavours by those for whose liberation he 
fought. His bugles on the Pyrenees dissolved 
the trance of Europe. He showed the w'orld that 
military glory may be intensely bright without 
the assumption of sovranty, and that history is 
best occupied with it when she merely transcribes 
his orders and despatches. Englishmen will always 
prefer the true and modest to the false and mere- 
tricious : and every experienced eye will estimate 
a Vatican fresco more highly than a staircase 
transparency. Rudeness, falsehood, malignity, 
and revenge, have belonged in common to many 
great conquerors, but never to one great man. 

Cromwell had indulged in the least vile of these ; 
but on his assuifiirtion of power he recollected 
that he was a gentleman. No burst of rage, no 


chauntod Luther's Hymn in Sfa Peter’s. But 
none of these potentates had attempted the down- 
fall or the disgrace of England. Napoleon, on the 
contrary, stood at the head of that confederacy 
whose orators were consulting the interests of 
France in the British parliament. He has left to 
the most turbulent and unprincipled of them a 
very memorable lesson. The schoolmaster is 
abroad in the guise of Buonaparte. He reminds 
them how, when his hands were full, they dropped 
what they held by grasping at what they could 
not hold : how he made enemies of those who 
might have been neutrals or friends : how he was 
driven out by weaker men than himself : and how 
he sank at last the unpitied victim of disappointed 
ambition. Lord Brougham will not allow us to 
contemplate greatness at our leisure : he will not 
allow us indeed to look at it for a moment. 
CsBsar must be stript of all his laurels and left 
bald, or some rude soldier with bemocking ges- 
tures must be thrust before his triumph. If he 
fights, he does not know how to hold his sword; 
if he speaks, he speaks vile Latin. I wonder that 
Cromwell fares no better ; if, signal as were his 
earlier services tp his country, he lived a hypocrite 
and he died a traitor. Milton is indeed less par- 
donable. He adhered through good report and 
through evil report (and there was enough of 
both) Jo those who had asserted liberty of con- 
science, and who alone were able to maintain it. 

But an angry cracked voice is now ndsed 
against that eloquence 

“ of which all Buroporang from side to side.** 

1 shall make only a few remarks on his English, 
and a few preliminary on the importance of style 
in general, which none understood better than he. 
The greater part of those who are most ambitious 
of it are unaware of all its value. Thought does 
not separate man from the brutes ; for the brutes 
think : but man alone thinks beyond the moment 


sally of ribaldry, no expression of contemptuous- and btyond himself. Speech does not separate 
ness, was ever heard from the Lord Protector. He them ; for speech is common to all perhaps, more 

1>;«.1 Al> 1 1..^.. A i A 


could subdue or conciliate or spell bind the mas- 
ter-spirits of his age : but it is a^enius of a far 
diflTerent order that is to seize an/hold Futurity: 
it iuust be such a genius as Shakspeare’s or Mil- 
tdh 8. No sooner was Cromwell in his grave, than 
all he had won for himself and for his country 
vanished. If we must admire the successful, bow- 


09 less articulate, and conveyed and received 
through different organs^in the lower and more 
inert. Man’s thought, which seems imperishable, 
loses its form, and runs along from proprietor to 
impropriator, like any other transitory thing, un- 
less it is invested so becomingly and nobly tlmt no 
successor can improve upon it^ by any new fashion 
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or combination. For want if dignity oi^beauty, 
many good thinj^ passed i nd forgotten ; and 
much ancient .wisdom is overA^n and hidden by 
a rampant verdure, succulent but unsubstantial. 
It would be invidious to bring forward proofs of 
this out of authors in poetry and prose, now living 
or lately dead. A distinction must, however, be 
made between what falls upon many,<ike rain, 
and what is purloined from a cistern or a conduit 
belonging to another man’s house. There are 
things which were another’s before they were 
ours, and are not the less ours for that ; not less 
than my estate is mine because it was my grand- 
J&ther’s, There are feature^, there are voices, 
there are thoughts, very similar in many ; and 
when ideas strike the same chord in any two with 
the same intensity, the expression must be nearly 
the same. Let those who look upon style as un- 
worthy of much attention, ask themselves how 
many, in proportion to men of genius, have ex- 
celled in it. In all languages, ancient and modern, 
are there ten prose-writers at once harmonious, 
correct, and energetic! Harmony and correct- 
ness are not uncommon separately, and force is 
occasionally with each ; but where, excepting in 
Milton, where, among all the modems, is energy 
to be found always in the right place! Even 
Cicero is defective liere, and sometimes in the 
most elaborate of his orations. In the time of 
Milton it was not Customary for men of abilities 
to address to the people at large what might 
inflame their passions. The appeal was made to I 
the serious, to the well-informed, to the learned, 
and was made in the language of their studies. 
The phraseology of our Bible, on which no subse- 
quent age has improved, was thought to carry 
with it solemnity and authority ; and even when 
popular feelings were to be aroused to popular 
interests, the language of the prophets was pre- 
ferred to the language of the vulgar. Hence, 
amid the complicated antagonisms of war there 
was more austerity than ferocity. Tlic gentlemen 
who attended the court avoided the speech as 
they avoided the manners of their adversaries. 
Waller, Cowley, and South, were resolved to refine 
what was already^ pure gold, and inadvertently 
threw into the crucible many old family jewels, 
deeply enchased within It. Eliot, Pym, Selden, 
and Milton, reverenced their father’s house, and 
retained its rich language unmodified. Lord 
Brougham would make us believe that scarcely a 
sentence in Milton is easy, natural, and verna- 
cular. Nevertheless, in all his dissertations, there 
ire many which might appear to have been written 


in onr days, if indeed any writer in oar ditya 
endowed with the same might and majesty. Bvm 
in his Treatise on Divorce, W’here the Bibl^ was 
most open to him for quototions^ and where he 
might be the mof!t expected to recur to the grave 
and antiquated, he has often employed^ in the 
midst of theological questions and juridical forma* 
laries, the plainest terms of*liis contemponurieB. 
Even his arguments against prelacy, ^here he 
rises into poetry like thg old prophets, and where 
his ardent words assume ii:^ their periphery the 
rounded form of verse, there is nothing stiff or 
constrained. I remember a glorious proof of this 
remark, which I believe I have quoted before, 
but no time is lost by reading it twice. 

‘* . . . But when God cummauds to take the trumpot. 
And blow a dolorous or thrilling blast, 

It rests not with man’s will what ho shall say. 

Or what he shall conceal." 

Was’ever anything more like the inspiration it 
refers to ? Where is the harshness in it ! where is 
the inversion ! 

The style usually follows the conformation of 
the mind. Solemnity and statelinesiiare Milton’s 
chief characteristics. Nothing is less solemn, 
less stately, less composed, or less equable, than 
Lord Brougham’s. When he is most vivacious, 
he shows it by twitches- of sarcasm ; and when he 
springs highest, it is from agony. He might have 
improved his manner by recurring to Shaftesbury 
and Bolingbroke, equally discontented politicians : 
but there was soinetliing of high breeding in their 
attacks, and more of the rapier than of the bind* 
geon. He found their society uncongenial to him, 
and trundled home in preference the sour quarter- 
cask of Smollett. Many acrid plants throw out „ 
specious and showy flowe rs ; fe wjQfc,,thfee are to 
be found in his garden. ^iTnaftn^ has he! I 
will tell you what he has : more various and 
greater talents than any other man ever was 
adorned witli, who had nothing of genius and 
little of discretion. He has exhibited a clear 
compendious proof, that a work of extraordinary 
fiction may be elaborated in the utter penury of 
all those qualities which we usually assign to 
imagination. Between the language of Milton 
and Brougham there is as much difference as 
between an organ and a bagpipe. One of these 
instruments fills, and makes to vibrate, the 
amplest, the loftiest, the most venerable edifices, 
and accords with all that is magnificent and 
holy; the other is followed by vile animals in 
fantastical drosses and antic gestures, and sur- 
rounded by the clamorous and disorderly. 


A STORY Of SANTANDER. 

Don Luis OABEZA-UB-I^oao was a widower, with and providing by will and testament, that Iflesin 
two sons, Antonio and Ignacio. His younger due time should^espouse her cousin Ignacio, 
brother, named also Ignacio, had married a rich Don Luis was rejoiced at the injunction : for 
heiress in the island of Cuba. Both parents died, he disliked his elder son from the cradle. This 
eaving an only daughter, seven years old, to the was remarkable ; especially as his lady, the Bofia 
guardianship of Don Luis, and intimating a wish, Pedrila, had continued long without ofi^riug. 
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and Aatonio was her fiiet-bom* Beside which^ 
there were mysteries, and signs, and tokens, such 
os ought to have taught him better. His whole 
hottsehdld were amazed, and edified, and awed, at 
the result of supplications whicll^ after four years 
of fhiitless marriage, had produced this blessing ; 
and the Moor's lisad, the blazon of the family, 
was displayed by thm, with greater pride than 
ever, in the balcony of the ancient mansion-house. 
About a year before thi^ event, an Irish ensign 
had entered Ijie service of Spain. Leave of ab- 
sence was given him to visit his maternal uncle, 
the' dean of Santander, near which city was the 
residence of Don Luis. Subsequently, Dona 
Pedrila saw him so often, and was so impressed 
by his appearance, that it was reported in the 
family, and the report was by no means discou- 
raged by the dean, that Ensign Lucius O’Donnell, 
now entitled Don Lucio, had been dreamt of by 
Doha Pedrila, not once only, or occasionally, but 
on the three successive vigils of the three glorious 
saints who were more especially the patrons of i 
the house. Under the impression of these | 
dreams, ther^ was a wonderful likeness of the in- j 
fant to Don Lucio, which Don Luis was the first 
to perceive, and the last to communicate. It ex- 
tended to the colour of the hair and of the eyes. 
Surely it ought to have rendered a reasonable | 
man more pious and paternal, but it produced I 
quite a contrary efibet. He could hardly endure | 
to hear the three glorious saints mentioned ; and, j 
whenever ho uttered their names, he elongated 
the syllables with useless emphasis and graceless 
pertinacity. Moreover, in speakinj^ of the child 
to its numerous admirers, he swore that the crea- 
jbure was ugly and white-blooded. Within two 
more years, ,nofia Pedrila bore another son to 
him, and died, “‘‘f’nis'kun, Ignacio, came into the 
world a few months before his cousin lues, and 
the fathers were confident that the union of two 
ouch congenial names would secure the happiness 
of the children, and of their posterity. 

Before Antonio had completed quite eleven 
years, he was sent for his education to Salamanca, 
not as a collegian, but. as a pupil under an old 
officer, a friend of Don Luis, who, being some- 
what studious, had retired to end his days in that 
city. Here the boy, although made no unsa- 
tisfiictory progress in polite literature, engaged 
more willingly with his tutor in manly exercises, 
likewise in singing and playing on the guitar. 
He was never invited home for three entire years; 
but Ignacio, who was of the mildest temper and 
kindest dispositidh,® remembering the playfulness 
and fondness of Antonio, united his entreaties 
with those of Ifies, that he might return. Don 
Luis, in reply,^ threw a leg over a knee. 

" Uncle,” said Ines, he cannot ride on that 
knee all the way from Salamanca^ send my mule 
for him, saddle, bridle, and ropcsygind the little bit 
of gUt leather for the crupper, from the shrine of 
blesMd St. Antonio, his patron, no less than the 
pM^n of mules and horses. Ignacio says we 
ittjist have him, and have him wc will, if prayers 



and mae^es go for anything. Can not we singt 
can not we play I What would you wish for his 
studies'! heresy, migic, freemasonry, chemistry, 
necromancy I We want him, dear uncle j we want 
him sadly with us. You always give us what we 
ask for in reason. Come now, a kiss, uncle ! and 
then the mule out of the stable. Como ; we will 
help you fo write the letter, as you are somewhat 
out of practice, and I know how to fold one up, 
after a trial or two.” 

No one could resist this appeal : Antonio was 
sent for ; he returned in raptures. On his first 
entrance, the lively eyes of Ifies, full of curiosity, 
were bent toward him ; but he regarded her not ; 
he threw his arms round ignaciev lifted him off 
the ground, set him down again, gazed on his 
face, and burst suddenly into tears. 

“ Ignacio, my Ignacio, how light you are ! how 
thin ! how pallid ! how weak ! ” 

I Don Luis looked on, and muttered something 
inaudible. Antonio, fearful of having offended 
his worthy genitor by neglect of duty, spraTig from 
his dejection, clasped the waist of Don Luis, and 
then falling at his feet, asked his blessing. Don 
Luis, with bitter composure, prayed the three 
saints to bestow it, as they might well do, he said, 
on the young Sefior Don Antonio now before 
them. TJio boy kissed his hand and thanked him 
fervently ; and now, in his inconsiderate joyous- 
ness, another spring forward ; but he stopped in 
the midst of it, and instead of running up at once 
to Ifies, who bit her lip and pinched her veil, ho 
turned again to Ignacio, and asked him in a 
whisper whether cousins were forced to kiss, after 
an absence of only three years I 

Certaiiil}' not,” replied Ignacio. But Ines 
came up, and pouting a little, gave him her hand 
spontaneously, and helped him moreover to raise 
it to his lips, saying, as he blushed at it, ** You 
simpleton ! you coward ! ” 

Antonio bore simphton pretty ■well ; coward 
amused him, and gave him spirit ; he seized her 
hand afresh, and kept it within his, although she 
pushed dlie other against his breast : the little 
hand, with its five arches of pink polished nails 
half hidden in his w’aistcoat, the little hand sprout- 
ing forth at him, soft and pulpy as that do'wny 
bud which swells and bfirsts into the vine-leaf. 

Antonio never saw in her any other object than 
I the betrothed of his brother, and never was with 
I her so willingly as with him. Nor indeed did 
Ifies care much about Antonio, but ■wished he 
could be a little more attentive and polite, and 
sing in a chamber as willingly as in a chesnut-tree. 
After six weeks, Don Luis observed that Antonio 
was interrupting the studies of Ignacio, and ne- 
glecting his own. Accordingly he was sent hack 
t*> Salamanca, where he opntinued five whole years 
without recall. At this Time the French armies 
had invaded S]:>ain : the old ofiicer, Don Pablo 
Espinosa, who directed the studies of Antonio^ 
wrote to his father that the gallant youth, now’ in 
his twentieth year, desired to be enrolled in the 
regiment of the province, ueit to himself as t 
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Volunteer and a private. In’ the fulneaf of joy, 
Don liiiis announced these tifPngs to Ignacio and 
Ifies. They both turned paloj both threw them- 
selves on the floor before him, entreating and 
imploring him to forbid it. Their supplications 
and their tears for many days were insufficient to 
mollify Don Luis. By this time, a large division 
of the French army had surrendered, fend insur- 
rection was universal. Don Pablo was constrained, 
by three urgent letters, of which the father’s was 
however the least so, to leave his pupil at the 
university ; he himself took the field, and pe- 
rished in the first battle. Antonio, disappointed 
in his hopes of distinction, swore to avenge his 
tutor’s death,, and his country’s honour. His 
noble person, his extraordinary strength, his elo- 
quent tongue, his unquestioned bravery, soon 
placed him at the head of many students, and he 
was always the first to advise and execute the 
most difficult and dangerous enterprises. 

Toward the north of Spain the enemy had ral- 
lied, and had won indeed the battle of Rio-Seco, 
but within a month were retreating in all direc- 
tions. Antonio, bound by no other duties than 
those of a volunteer, acceded at last to the earnest 
and repeated wishes of his brother and cousin, 
that he would in this interval return to them. 
Don Luis said he would be a madman wherever 
he 'Was, but might return if he liked it, both he 
and his guitar. On'^the first of August, 1808, the 
visitor passed again the threshold of his native 
home. Covered as he was with dust, he entered 
the apartment wffierc the family were seated. The 
sun was setting, and the supper had just been 
taken off the table, excepting two small flasks of 
red and white 'wine, part of a water-melon, and 
some pomegranates. In fact, more was remain- 
ing than had been eaten or removed, not reckon- 
ing a radish of extraordinary length and tenuity, 
which the Sciiorita Ines was twisting round her 
thumb. It was no waste ; there was not any use 
for it ; many things in the house were better to 
mend harness with. Moreover on the sideboard 
there were sundry yellow peaches, of such a size, 
weight, and hardness, that only a confident and 
rash invader would traverse the countiy in the 
seaaon of their maturity, unless he had collected 
the most accurate inforiAation that powder was 
deficient in the arsenals. 

At the dusty apparition, at the beard and 
whiskers never seen before, at the broad and 
belted shoulder, at the loud spurred boot, at the 
long and hurried stride toward the party, Don 
Luis stared ; Don Ignacio stared ; Dofia Ifies cast 
her eyes on the ground, and said, ’Tis he ! ” The 
brother, whether he heard her or not, repeated 
the words, *tis he ! ” and rushed into his arms. 
Don Luis himself rose slpwly from his chair, an 1 
welcomed him. Ines was the nearest to him, and 
seemed abashed. 

My cousin ! ” said Antonio, bending down to 
her, “ I have yet to remove in part the name of 
coward,” and, lifting her hand from her apron, he 
kissed the extremities of her fingers. Brother 1 


one more embrace, and 4hen for those promOfra* 
nates : 1 am thirsty to death. God be wltii you, 
my dear, kind, honoured father ! you 2o<% upon 
me with more than usual, and much mcile Uun 
merited, affectiof!i.” Don Luis did indeed regard 
him with much complacency. "I must empty 
those two flasks, my beloved father, to your 
health.” So saying, he poured the contents of 
one into a capacious beaker, with about the same 
quantity of water, and sjvallowed it at a draught. 

"What lady have you ^engulfyd with that 
enormous gasp 1 ” asked Ines, 'with umid shyn^s ; 
" will she never rise up, do you think, in judg- 
ment against you 1 ” 

“ Pray mix me the flask near you,” said he, ** in 
like manner as the last, and then perhaps 1 may 
answer you, my sweet cousin ; but tell me, Ifies, 
whether I did not rasp your nails with my thirsty 
and hard lips ] ” 

" Yes, and with that horrid brake above,” said 
she, pouring out the wine and water, and offer- 
ing it. 

Don Luis all this time had kept his eyes. con- 
stantly on his son, and began to prognosticate in 
him a valiant defender ; then discovered, first in 
one feature, afterward in another, a resemblance 
to himself; and lastly, he was persuaded in his 
oum mind, that he had been prejudiced and pre- 
cipitate when he was younger. The spirit of 
hospitality was aroused by paternal love : he gave 
orders for a fowl to be killed instantaneously, even 
the hen on her nest rather than none, although 
the omelet might be thinner for it on the 
morrow. Such was the charm the gallant and 
gay Antonio breathed about the house. He wag 
peculiarly pleased and gratified by the suavity of 
his father, not that he everhajt-doubted of his 
affection, but he had faifiJl'd!! that his own bois- 
terous ^manners had rendered him less an object of 
solicitude. He had always been glad to see it be- 
stowed on his brother, whose delicate health and 
sensitive nature so much required it. 

No house in Spain, Avhere few were happy then, 
contained four happier inmates. Ignacio, it is 
true, became thinner daily, and ceased after a 
time to join in the morning walks of his brother 
and Ines ; but he was always of the party when, 
returning from the siesta, they took up their 
guitar.s, and tuned each other’s. 

Were there ever two comely and sensitive 
young persona, possessing sweet voices, exercising 
them daily together, bending over the same book, 
expressing the same sentiment in its most pas- 
sionate accents, were they evefr long exempt from 
the gentle intrusion of one sweet stranger? 
Neither Ines nor Antonio was aware of it: both 
would have smiled in the beginning; and both 
would have afterward been indignant at any such 
surmise. But revolutions in states effect no revo- 
lutions in natuac. The French, who changed 
everything else, left the human 'heart as they 
found it. Ignacio feared, but said nothing. An- 
tonio too, although much later, was awakened tc 
the truth, and determined on departure. And 
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mw IgnapClo was ashamed and grieved at his aus- 
pieions^ and would have delayed his brother, who 
dissespibled his observation of them ; but the poor 
youth's health, always slender, h^ given way 
under them. For several day{ he had taken to 
his bed ; fever had seised him, and had been sub- 
dued. But there is a rose which Death lays 
quietly on the chSek of the devoted, before the 
poppy sheds on it its tranquillising leaves : it had 
settled immoveably in the midst of Ignacio’s 
smiles, smiles tranqu^illy despondent. Seldom 
did Antonio leave his bedside, but never had he 
yet possessed the courage to inquire the cause of 
those sighs and tears, which burst forth in evexy 
moment of silence, and then only. At length 
however he resolved on it? that he might assure 
him the more confidently of his recovery, having 
first requested Ifies that, whenever he was absent, 
she would supply his place. 

" Can not we go together 1 ” said she, disquieted. 

** Ko, sefiora I ” answered he, with stern sadness, 
"we can not. You owe this duty to the compa- 
nion of your girlhood, to the bequeathed of yqur 
parents, tojrour betrothed ! ” 

At that word sudden paleness overspread her 
countenance; her lips, which never before had 
lost their rich colour, faded and quivered ; no 
reply could pass them, had any been ready : even 
the sigh was drawn suddenly back : not one 
escaped. In all that was visible she was motion- 
less. But now with strong impulse she pressed 
both palms against her bosom, and turned away. 
The suddenness and the sound struck terror into 
the heart of Antonio. He laid bis hand on her 
shoulder, and looked into her face. Tears glit- 
tered on the folds of the long black veil ; and 
they vlftre pot the tears of Ifies. But now she also 
shed them. Alas'i' from how many and from 
what distant sources do they flowJ « 

Ifies went; she sobbed at the door, but she 
went. No song that evening, no book, no ro- 
mance of love, no narrative of war : the French 
were as forgotten as the Moors. 

Morning rose fresh and radiant ; but the dim 
lavender on each side of the narrow pathway had 
all its dew upon it; the cistus was opening its 
daily flowers, with no finger to press down and 
attempt to smoothen the crumpled leaves ; none 
to apply its viscous cup in playful malice against 
the trim ornament of a smiling lip. Nobody 
thought of looking for the large green lizard on 
the limestone by the twisted rosemary-bush, 
covered with as many bees as blossoms, and up- 
rearing as manj- foots as branches above the pros- 
trate wall. Nobody thought of asking “ Did you 
ever know any creature who panted so quickly as 
that foolish lizard 1 . . 1 mean in battle.” Nobody 
met the inquiry with, " Did you ever hear of anyi 
one who felt anything a little, a very little like it, 
at the cembalo 1 ” « 

Antonio, at this early hour, was seated on the 
jedge of his brother’s bed, asking him, with kind 
dissimulation, what reason he could possibly have 
'to doubt Ifies’ love and constancy. 


r. 

" At first,” replied Ignacio, " she used to hold 
my hand, to look anxiously in my face, and to 
wipe away her {ears that she might see it the 
more distinctly in this darkened chamber. Now 
she has forgotten to take my hand ; she looks as 
often into my face, but not anxiously ; not even 
inquiringly ; she lets her tears rise and diy again ; 
she never wipes them away, and seldom hides 
them. This at least is a change in her ; perhaps 
no favourable one for me.” Antonio thus an- 
swered him : " Ignacio, if we would rest at all, 
W'e must change our posture in grief as in bed. 
The first moments are not like the second, nor 
the second like the last. Be confident in her ; be 
confident in me : within two hpurs you shall, I 
promise you, whether you will or not. Farewell, 
my beloved brother ! You are weary ; close but 
your eyes for sleep, and sleep shall come. I will 
not awaken you, even with glad tidings.” 

Folding his arms, he left the chamber with a 
firm step. Within two hours he entered it again ; 
but how? Hateful as monastic life had ever 
appeared to him, ridiculous as he daily in Sala- 
manca had called its institutions, indiiferent and 
incredulous as he lately had become to many 
articles of the faith, having been educated under 
the tuition of a soldier, so free in his opinions 
as once to have excited the notice and question- 
ings of the Inquisition, he went resolutely forth 
at daybreak, and prevailed on the superior of a 
monastic order to admit him into it at once, as 
its sworn defender. He returned in the vestments 
of that order, and entered the bedchamber in 
silence. His brother had slept, and was yet sleep- 
ing. He gently undrew the curtain, and stood 
motionless. Ignacio at last moved his elbow, and 
sigbed faintly ; he then rested on it a little, and 
raised his cheek higher on the pillow ; it had lost 
the gift of rqpt ; its virtues were departed from 
it ; there was no cool part left. He opened his 
eyes and looked toward Antonio; then closed 
them, then looked again. 

" Ignacio ! ” said Antonio softly, " you see me ; 
it is mo you see, Ignacio ! ” The sick exhausted 
youth sighed again, and closing his hands, raised 
them up as if in prayer. This movement fully 
awakened him. He now opened his eyes in 
wonder on his brother, who pressed those raised 
hands within his, and kissed that brow which the 
fever had shortly left. Ignacio sighed deeply, 
and sank back again. The first words he utter^ 
afterward were these : 

" Oh Antonio ! why could you not have waited? 
impetuous, impatient Antonio! I might have 
seen you both from Paradise ; I might have blest 
yoil^from thence; from thence I might indeed. 
0 God ! 0 Virgin ! 0 Mary, pure and true ! par- 
don my ingratitude ! Should love ever bear ^at 
bitter fruit ? Forbid A, 0 host of Heaven 1 forbid 
it ! it must not be.” 

“ Brother I speak not so : it is accomplished," 
said Antonio ; " and now can you doubt youi 
bride?” 

Ifies at this moment rushed inV' the chambei : 
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she knew the stately iigurc, she knew th€ lofty 
head, although tonsured ; shp screamed and 
fiunted. Antonio drew her faHh by the arm, 
and, when she recovered her senseB, thus addressed 
her : 

" Cousin ! my heart reproaches me for having 
loved you. If yours (how incomparably less 
guilty I) should haply feel some compuncMon, not 
indeed at what is past, but at what you see,*’ and 
he extended his large mantle to his arm’s length, 
** return from the unworthy to the worthy ; from 
him who renounces the world to him whose world 
you are. Now, Ifies, now we can with unabashed 
front go together into his chamber.” 

“ I will tend hwa,” said she, “ day and night : 
I will follow him to the grave ; I will enter it 
with him : yes, and even that chamber, while he 
suffers in it, I will enter.” She paused awhile, 
then continued : “ Antonio ! oh Antonio ! you 
have never loved. They tell us, none can love 
twice. That is false ; but this is true : we can 
never love twice the same object.” 

Antonio stood mute with wonder at the speech 
of this innocent girl, retired alike from society 
and unbeguiled by books. Little had he consi- 
dered how strong a light is sometimes thrown on 
ihe intellect, what volumes of thought arc ex- 
panded and made clearly legible, by the first out- 
flaming of the passions. And yet Antonio should 
have known it ; for in' the veins of Antonio one 
half was blood, the other half w'as fire. While, 
with eyes fixed on the ground, he stood yet before 
her, who perhaps was waiting for his reply, she 
added briefly : 

“ Let me repair my fault as well as may be. 
You shall see me no more. Leave me, sir.” 

Antonio did leave her. In a fortnight the 
gentle spirit of Ignacio had departed. 

The French armies had again, defeated the 
Spanish, penetrated to Santander, laid waste all the 
country around, and demolished the convent in 
which Ifies had taken refuge. Some w'omeii in 
Spanish cities were heroines ; in Spanish convents 
if any became so, the heroism was French, d'hey 
who have visited Santander, will remember the 
pointed hill on the north-west of the city, looking 
far over the harbour, the coast, and the region of 
La Mancha. Even w^hilc tne enemy was in pos- 
sesion of the place, a solitary horseman was often 
*een posted on this eminence, and many w-ere the 
dead bodies of French soldiers found along the 
roads on every side under it. Doubtless, the 
horseman had strong and urgent reasons for oc- 
cupying a position so exposed to danger. It was 
Antonio. He had heard that Ifies, after the dese- 
cration of the convent, had been carried back by 
^he invaders into Santander. Early in October, 


the officers of the garrisoivmade parties wltk the 
ladies of the city to eiyoy the vintage in its vici- 
nity. One morning a peasant boy employed by 
Antonio, ran breathless up to him on the moun- 
tain-side, saying, soon as he could say it : 

" Illustrious senor ! the seriora Ifi,es, and the 
other senoras, and an officer and a soldier, all 
French, are coming ; and only a mile behind are 
many more.” • 

** I have watched them,’! replied Antonio, ** and 
shall distinguish them presently.” ^e led his 
horse close behind a high waggon, laden with 
long and narrow barrels of newly gathered grapes, 
standing upright in it, and then tied his bridle 
to the bar which kept them in their position. 
Only one horse could pass it at a time. Ifies was 
behind ; the officer was showing her the way, and 
threatening both vintagers and mules for their 
intractability. Antonio sprang forward, seized 
him by the collar, and threw him under them, 
crying to Ifies : 

Fly into the mountains with mo : not a mo- 
mpnt is to be lost. Pass me : he is out of the 
w'ay. Fly ! fly ! Distrust my sanctity, but trust 
my honour, 0 Ifies of Ignacio 1 ” 

Ines drew in her bridle, turned her face aside, 
and said irresolutely. 

** I can not . . Oh ! I Can not. I am . . I am . 

She could not utter what she w^as : perhaps the 
sequel may in part reveal it. Scarcely had she 
spoken the last w'ords, before she leapt down from 
her saddle, and hung with her whole weight on 
Antonio’s arm, in which the drawn sword was 
uplifted over the enemy, and waiting only until 
he could rise upon his feet again, and stand upon 
his defence. He was young, as was discernible 
even through the dense forest o ^on tinunns hair, 
which covered all but 'hose and forehead. 
Roughly>and with execrations did he thrust Ifies 
away from him, indignant at her struggles for his 
protection. Before the encounter (for which both 
were eager) could begin, the private had taken his 
I)ost behind an ilex at the back of Antonio, and 
discharged his musket. Gratitude, shame, love 
perhaps too, hurried Ifies to his help. She fell 
on her kness to raise him. Gently, with open 
palm and quivering fingers, he pushed her arm 
away from him, and, turning with a painfiil effort 
quite round, pressed his brow against the way- 
side sward. The shepherd-dogs, in the evening 
of that sultry day, tried vainly to quench their 
thirst, as they often had done in other human 
blood, in the blood also of Antonio : it was hard, 
and they left it. The shephefds gave them all 
the bread they carried with them, and walked 
home silently. 
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THE DEATH 

I PASSBD two entire monthB in Germany, and 
like th9 people. On my way I saw Waterloo, an 
ugly table for an ugjy game. At Innapruck 
I entered tbe cliuj-ch in which Andreaa llofer 
is buried. He lies under a plain slab, on the left, 
near the door. I admired the magnificent tomb 
of bronze, in the centre, surrounded by heroes, 
real and imaginary. Tl^ did not fight, tens 
against thousands ; they aid not fight for wives 
and children, but for lands and plunder ; there- 
fore they are heroes ! My admiration for these 
works of art was soon satisfied, which perhaps 
it would not have been in any other place. 
Snow, mixed with rain, was falling, and was 
blown by the wind upon the tomb of Hofer. 

I thought how often he had taken advantage 
of such weather for his attacks against the 
enemies of his country, and I seemed to hear 
his whistle in the wind. At the little village of 
Landro (I feel a whimsical sati faction in the I 
likeness of the name to mine) the innkeeper was j 
the friend of this truly great man . . the greatest 
man that Europe has produced in our days, ex- 
cepting his true compeer, Kosciusko. Andreas 
Hofer gave him the chain and crucifix he wore 
three days before his death. You may imagine this 
man’s enthusiusm, who, because I*had said that 
Hofer was greater than king or emperor, and had 
,i^^made him a present of small value, as the com- 
panion and friend of that harmless and irreproach- 
able hero, took this precious relic from his neck 
and oflTered it to me. By the order of Buoflaparte, 
the companions of Hofer, eighty in number, were 
chained, thumbscrewed, and taken out of prison in 
couples, to sec him shot. lie had about him one 
thousand' florins, in paper currency, which he 
delivered to his confessor, requesting him to 
divide it impartially among his unfortunate 
countiymeu. The confessor, an Italian who spoke 
German, kept it, and never gave relief from it to 
any of them, most of whom were suffering, not 
only from privation of wholesome air, to which, 
among otheni privations, they never had been 
accustomed, but also from scantiness of nourish- 
ment and clothing. Even in Mantua, where, as 
iia the rest of Iti^, sympathy is both weak and 
silent, the lowest oiPthe people were indignant at 
the sight of BO brave a defender of his conntiy, led 
into the public square to expiate a crime unheard 
of for many centuries in their nation. When they 
saw him walk forth, with unaltered countenance 
and firm step before them ; when,|topping on the 
ground which was about to reeeivf his blood, they 
heard him with unfaltering voice commend his 
soul and his country to the Creator ; and, as if still 
under his own roof (a custom with him after the 
svehing prayer), implore a blessing for hia boys 
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OF HOFER. 

and his^little daughter, and for the mother who 
had reared them up carefully and tenderly thus 
far through the perils of childhood ; finally, when 
in a lower tone, but earnestly and emphatically, he 
besought pardon from the Fount of Mercy for her 
brother, his betrayer, many smote their breasts 
aloud ; many, thinking that sorrow was shameful, 
lowered their heads and wept; many, knowing that 
it was dangerous, yet wept too. The people re- 
mained upon the spot an unusual time ; and the 
French, fearing some commotion, pretended to 
I have received an order from Buonaparte for the 
mitigation of the sentence, and publicly announced 
it. Among his many falsehoods, anyone of which 
would have excluded him for ever from the society 
of men of honour, this is perhaps the basest ; as 
indeed of all his atrocities the death of Hofer, 
which he had ordered long before and appointed 
the time and circumstances, is, of all his actions, 
that which the brave and virtuous will reprobate 
the most severely. He was urged by no necessity, 
he was i)romptcd by no policy : his infpatience of 
courage in an enemy, his hatred of patriotism and 
integrity in all, of which he had no idea himself, 
and saw no image in those about him, outstripped 
his blind passion for fame, and left him nothing 
but power and celebrity. 

The name of Andreas Hofer will be honoured 
j by posterity far above any of the present age, and 
1 together with the most glorious of the last, Wash- 
ington and Kosciusko. For it rests on the same 
foundation, antf indeed on a higher basis. In 
virtue and wisdom their co-equal, he vanquished 
j on several occasions a force greatly superior to his 
o^vn in numbers and in discipline, by the courage 
and confidence he inspired, and by his brotherly 
care and anxiety for those who were fighting at 
his side. Differently, far differently, ought we to 
estimate the squanderers of human blood and the 
scorners of human tear^. We also may boast of 
our great men in a cause as great ; for without it 
they could not be so. We may look back upon our 
Blake ; whom the prodigies of a Nelson do not 
eclipse, nor would he have wished (such was his 
generosity) to obscure it. Blake was among the 
founders of freedom; Nelson was the vanquisher 
of its destroyers; Washington was both"; Kosciusko 
was nqjther ; neither was Hofer. But the aim of 
all three was alike ; and in the armoury of God 
are suspended the arms the two last of them bore ; 
sflspended for success D 4 ore signal and for ven- 
geance more complete. 

I am writing this from Venice, which is among 
cities what Shakspeare is among men. He will 
give her immortality by his works, which neither 
her patron saint could do nor her surrounding 
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TO CORNELIUS AT MUNICH. 


On coming to England, and on looking at the 
Cartoons exhibited for decorating the Houses of 
Parliament, you will wonder, Cornelius, that the 
most important facts and most illustrious men 
have been overlooked. The English are certainly 
less sensitive to national glory than to party 
politics; to past achievements than to passing 
celebrity. Wilkes excited more enthusiasm than 
Hampden. It appears to be certain that the 
Protector Cromwell will be expunged from the 
pictorial history* of the nation; of that nation 
which he raised to the summit of political power. 
It is contended that he usurped his authority. W e 
will not argue the point, nor take the trouble to 
demonstrate that the greatest and best princes, in 
many countries, have been usurpers. Without 
great services none of them could ever have been 
invested with sufficient power to assume the first 
dignity of the State. William of Normandy was 
manifestly a usurper ; and, if breaking the direct 
line of succession is usurpation, so was William 
the Third. Henry the Fourth and Henry the 
Seventh were usurpers also, yet their reigns were 
signally beneficial to their people. And to Richard 
the Third,* whatever may have been his crimes in 
the ascent to sovereignty, the nation at large is 
perhaps more indebted for provident statutes of 
perdurable good, than to any other of her kings. 
But the gloiy of them all is cast into obscurity by 
Cromwell. He humbled in succession the domi- 
nant powers of Europe, at a time when they were 
governed by the ablest, men, and had risen to the 
zenith of their prosperity. Spain, France, Holland, 
crouched before him ; and the soldiers of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the greatest king the world ever 
beheld, thought he had risen from the grave to 
accomplish the deliveiy of nations. For how 
little, in comparison, is France indebted to Napo- 
leon ! Yet both king and people are united in 
raising a monument to his memozy. Compare 
the posthumous honours conferred by the two 
great nations on the two g^cat men. The body 
of the one is brought ba^k from the extremities 
of the ocean, to be venerated by a people he had 
reduced to servitude ; the body of the other was 
treated as the vilest malefactor’s, in the midst of 
a nation he had vindicated from double slavery, 
the slaveiy of a lawless prince and an intolerant 
priesthood. It is enough for Frenchmen that 
Napoleon had once humbled the enemies of 
France. We, who judge more calmly, judge that 
whatever he did was done for the advancement of 


his power and ihn perpetuation of his dynasty^ 
He had the quickest and the shortest sight of all 
men living, and his arrogance brought into 
France the nations that subdued her. Different 
in all these points was Oliver. Never Mras man 
more bravely humane, or more tranquilly ener- 
getic. He stood above fear, above jealousy, above 
power: he was greater than all things but his 
country. 

The English are erecting a column and statue 
to Nelson. No such lUionument has been raised 
to Blake, because he fought for a country without 
a king at the head of it. This courageous and 
virtuous man abstained from party and from 
politics, and would have defended his country 
even under the king who sold her. No action of 
Nelson himself is more glorious than the action 
of Blake at Cadiz, and hia character, on every 
side, is without a stain; but in England the 
authorities and the arts neglect him. « 

“ Caret quia repe sacro.” 

In the list of the committee which is to decide 
on fit subjects for painting the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, you will find the name of Eastlake, a good 
painter, and a good scholar ; and of Rogers, 
endowed with every quality of a gentleman, and 
wdth an exquisite judgment in everything relat- 
ing to literature and the fine arts. Yet 1 doubt 
if either of them would not prefer an allegory 
in the Faery Qvsen, or a witchery in Faust, 
for a decoration of the Chambers, if higldy pic-^ 
turesque, to the most appropri^e^scene in par- 
liamentary annals, if less sdT English history, in 
fact, i^ now represented without living figures, 
and worked by machinery. We see the events, 
and wonder where are tlie actors. The later his- 
torians keep them carefully out of sight, and 
i make their own voices suffice for all within the 
boxes they exhibit. 

The histories of other nations are alive with 
human agents ; the earth moves and lieaves with 
their energies: we see not only the work they 
have done, but we see them doing it. ’ Whereaj^ 
in our own sandy deserts, the only things astir 
are small animals intent on thei% burrows, or 
striving to possess a knot of fresh herbage. All 
beyond is indistinct : if ever we come to It, we 
find only scanty eminences, under which ai^ 
evanescent features and weightless bones : we 
trample them down and walk back again. 


A VISION. 

Blesssd be they who erected temples to the to the contemphitive, many a lofty liew beyond 
ancient" Qods ! Mistaken they may have been, the stenle eminences of human life, and have 
but they were pious and they were grateful. The adorned every road of every region with images 
deities of Olympus, although no longer venerated, of grandeur and of grace. Never are they malig- 
have thrown open, both to the enthusiastic and nant or indifferent to the votary who has aban- 



A VISION. 


iloned them ; and I believe^ there is no record of Sacred to Friendship were the words, in Greek, 
any appearing by night with frowns and threats : The steps were liltle worn, and retained all their 
but, on the contrary, I know from my own ex- Smoothness and iheir polish. After so long a 
experience, that neither time nor neglect has walk as I had taken, I doubt whether I should 
worn the celestial smile ofl' their placid coun- have ascended them without the hand that was 
: enances. An instance of this fact I am now about offered me. In the temple 1 beheld an image, of 
10 relate. Let meP begin by observing that my amarbl<iso purely white, that it seemed but re- 
eyes, perhaps by an imprudent use of them, grow cently chiselled. I walked up to it and stood 
soon weary with reading, even while curiosity and before it. The feet were not worn as the feet of 
interest have lost little*or nothing of excitement, some images are, bj the lips of votaries : indeed 
A slumber df a fewhninutes is sufficient to refresh 1 could fancy that scarcely the tip of a finger had 
them ; during which time 1 often eiyoy the benefit touched them ; and 1 felt pretty sure that words 
of a dream ; and, Avhal is (I belie|e) remarkable were the only offerings, and now and then a sigh 
and singular, it usually takes a direction far wide at a distance. Yet the longer J gazed at it the 
of the studies on which T Wid been engaged. On more beautiful did it appear in its colour and prO' 
one occasion, perhaps it might have been that portions ; and turning to my companion, who (1 
(pushing my book away from me to the middle of then discovered) was looking at me, 
the table) the last object 1 saw was a picture by This image,*’ said I, “ has all the features and 

Swaneveldt, on the loft of which there is a tern- all the attributes of Love, excepting the bow, 

pie ; for a temple, sure enough, stood before me quiver, and arrows.” 

in my dream : beside it ran a river, and beyond “Yes,” answered she, smiling; “ all, excepting 
it rose a mountain, each sensible alike of the sky the mischievous. It has all that the wiser and 

that glowed above. So far the picture and the the better of the ancients attributed to him. But 

dream were in accordance. But the dream’s do you really see no difference 1 ” 

temple was entirely . ' "'^n ; it had no sheep nor Again I raised my eyes, and after a while I 
shepherd near it, as tuc picture had : and, al- remarked that the figure was a female, very 
though dreams are apt to take greater liberties modest, very young, and little needing the zone 
than pictures do, yet in the picture there was an that encompassed her. I suppressed this por- 
autumnal tree by the side of a summer tree ; the , tion of my observations, inAocent as it was, and 
one of rich yellow, the other of deep green. In | only replied, 

the dream. I remember nothing of the kind ; yet | “I see that the torch is borne above the head, 
I verily think I remember every particle of it. I and that the eyes are uplifted in the same 
remember a cool and gentle haml jjonducting me direction.” 

over some narrow planks, thrown across a deep “ Do you remember,” said she, “ any image of 
channel of still water. 1 remember the broad leaves Love in this attitude 

undeilhiath us, and how smooth, how quiet, how “ It might be,” 1 answered ; “ and with perfect 
stainless. I remember Ave tarried here jiAvhile, not propriety.” 

leaning on the rail, for there was none, bqjb tacitly “ Yes ; it both might and should be,” said she. 
agreeing to be mistaken in what avc reciprocally “ But,” she conlinued, “ we are not here to worship 
AA'ere leaning on. At length we passed onward> LoA^e, or to say anything about him. Like all the 
by the side of a cottage in ruins, with an oven other blind, he is so quick at hearing; and above 
projecting from it at the gable-end : on the out- all others, blind or sighted, he is so ready to take 
side of its many-coloured arch were gilliflowers adviChtage of the slightest word, that I am afraid 
growing in the crcvice.'s ; very green moss, in he may one day or other come down on us un- 
rounded tufts, and blossoming, had taken pos- aware. He has been knoAvn before now to assume 
session of its entrance : and another plant, jis the form of Friendship, making sad confusion, 
different os possible, was hanging down from it. Let us deprecate this, lending our heads devoutly 
so long and slender and flexible, that a few bees, to the Deity before us.” 

as they alighted on it, shook it. Suddenly I Was it a blush, or was it the sun of such a 
stumbled : my beautiful guide blushed deeply, bright and genial day, that warmed my cheek so 
and said, vividly while it descended in adoration ; or could 

“ Do you stumble at the first step of the tern- it be, by any chance or casualty, that the veil 
pie 1 What an* 0 i 9 .en !” touched it through which the breath of my virgin 

I had not perceived that we liad reached any guide had been passing 1 Whatever it was, it 
temple : but now, abashed at the reproof, I looked awaliened me. Again my eyes fell on the open 
up, and could read the inscription, although the book ; to rest on it, not to read it ; and 1 neither 
letters were Aicient, for they were deeply and well ^dreamed nor slumbered a second time that 
engraven* day. 



MINOR PROSE PIECES. 

THE DREAM OF PETRARCA. 


When I was younger, 1 was fond of wandering 
in solitary places, and never was afraid of slum- 
bering in woods and grottoes. Among the chief 
pleasures of my life, and among the comi/ioncst of 
my occupations, was tlie bringing before me such 
lieroes and heroines of antiquity, such poets and 
sages, such of the prosperous and of the unfortu- 
nate, as most interested me by their courage, their 
wisdom, their elociuence, or their adventures. 
Engaging them in the cohversation best suited tc 
their characters, '1 knew perfectly their manners, j 
their steps, their voices j and often did 1 moisten j 
with my tears the models I had been forming of 
the less happy. Great is the privilege of entering 
into the studies of the intellectual ; great is that 
of conversing with the guides of nations, the 
movers of the mass, the regulators of the unruly 
will, stiff in its impurity, and rash against the 
finger of the Almighty Power that formed it: hut 
give me rather the creature to sympathise with ; 
apportion me the sufferings to assuage. Allegory 
had few attractions for me ; believing it to be the 
delight, in general, of idle, frivolous, inexcursive 
minds, in whose mansions there is neither hall 
nor portal to receive^, the loftier of the Passions. 
A stranger to the affections, slic holds a low sta- 
tion among the hand-maidens of Poetry, being fit 
for little hut an apparition ,in a mask. I had 
reflected for some time on this subject, when, ■ 
wearied with the length of my walk over the j 
mountains, and finding a soft old mole hill covered | 
with grey grass by the w^ay-sidc, I laid my head 
upon it, and slept. 1 cannot tell how long it w^as 
before a species of dream, or vision, came over me. 

Two beautiful youths appeared beside me ; each 
was winged ; hut the wings were hanging down, 
and seemed ill adapted to flight. One of them, 
whose voice was tlie softest I ever heard, looking 
at me frequently, said to the other, He is ynder 
my guardianship for the present : do not awaken 
him with that feather.” Mcth ought, on hearing 
the whisper, I saw something like the feather of 
an arrow, and then the arrow itself, the whole of 
it, even to the point; altliough he carried it in 
such a manner that it was difficult at first to dis- 
cover more than a palm’s length of it; the rest of 
the shaft (and the whole of the barb) was behind 
his ancles, 

“ This feather never awakens anyone,” replied 
he, rather petulantly; but it brings more of 
confident security, and more of cherished dreams, 
than you, without me, are capable of impar^ng.” 

“ Be it so ! ” answered the gentler ; '' none is 
less inclined to quarrel or dispute than I am.* 
Many whom you have Vounded grievously, qall 
upon me for succour; but so little am I dispo.scd 
to thwart you, it is seldom I venture to do more 
for them than to whisper a few words of comfort 
in passing. How many reproaches, on these oc- 
casions, have been cast upon me for indifference 


and infidelity ! Nearly as many, and nearly to 
the same terms, as upon you.” 

“ Odd enough, that we, 0, Sleep ! should be 
thought so alike!” said Love, contemptuously. 

** Yonder is he who bears a nearer resemblance to 
you : the dullest have observed it.” 

I fimeied 1 turned my eyes to where he waa 
pointing, and saw at a distance the figure he de- 
signated, Meanwhile the contention went on 
uninterniptedl;, . Sleep was slow in asserting his 
power or his benefits. (.Love recapitulated them ; 
luit only that he might assert hia own above 
them. Suddenly he called on me to decide, and 
to choose my patron. Under the influence, first 
of the one, then of the other, I sprang from 
repose to rapture, 1 alighted from rapture on 
repose, and knew not which was sweetest. Love 
was very angry with me, and declared he would 
cross me throughout the whole of my existence. 
Whatever I might on other occasions have 
thought of his veracity, I now felt too surely the 
conviction that he would keep his word. At last, 
before the close of the altercation, the third 
Genius had advanced, and stood near us. I can 
not tell how 1 knew him, but I knew him to be 
the Genius of Death. Breathless as 1 was at be- 
holding him, I soon became familiar with his 
features. First they seemed only calm ; presently 
they grew contemplative ; and lastly beautiful : 
those of the Graces themselves arc less regular, 
less harmonious, less composed. Love glanced at 
him unsteadily, with a countenance iijy. which. « 
there was somewhat of anxiety, sj^iewhat of dis- 
dain ; and cried, “ Go away f go away ! Nothing 
that thdu touchest, lives.” 

Say rather, child !” replied the advancing 
form, and advancing grew loftier and statelier, 

** say rather that nothing of beautiful or of glo- 
rious lives its own true life until my wing hath 
passed over it.” 

Love pouted ; and rumpled and bent down 
with his forefinger the stiff shorti feathers on his 
arrow-hca«l ; but replied not. Although he 
frowned w^orsc than ever, and at me, I dreaded 
him less and less, and scarcely looked toward him. 
The milder and calmer Genius?, the third, in pro- 
portion as I took courage to contemplate him, 
regarded me with more and more complacency. 
He held neither flower nor arrow, as the others 
did ; but throwing back the clusters of dark curie 
that overshadowed his countenance, he presented 
to me his hand, openly and benignly. I shrank 
on looking at him so near ; and yfst I sighed to 
love him. He smiled, not without an expression 
of pity, at perceiying my diffidence, my timidity ; 
for 1 rcmcraberid how soft was the hand of 
Sleep, ho^ warm and entrancing was Love’s. By 
degrees I grew ashamed of my ingratitude ; and 
turning my face away, I held out my arms, and 
felt my neck within his. Composure allayed aU 
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the throbbingB of my bosom, the coolness of] ''And Love/' saidl, " whither is he departed 1 
froshest morning breathed aronnd, the heavens ! If not too late, I would propitiate and appease 
seemed to open above me, while the beautiful | him.” • 

cheek of my deliverer rested on my head. I would ; "He who can not follow me, he who can not 
now have looked for those others ; but, knowing ! overtake and pass me,” said the Genius, " is un- 
my intention by my gesture, he said consoiatorily, | worthy of the name, the most glorious in earth or 
"Sleep is on his way to the earth, where many | heaven.^ Look up 1 Love is yonder ; and ready 
are calling him ; but it is not to them he hastens ; to receive thee.” 

for every call only makes him fly further off. j I looked : the earth was under me ; I saw only 
Sedately and gravely wa he looks, he is nearly as the clear blue sky, and something brighter 
capricious and volatile as the more arrogant and above it. 
ferodons one." 


PARABLE OF ASABEL. 


CHAPTER I. 

Asabel in his youth had been of those who 
place their trust in God, and he prospered in the 
land, and many of his friends did partake of his 
prosperity. 

After a length of years it came to pass that he 
took less and less delight in the manifold gifts of 
God ; for that his heart grew fat within him, and | 
knew not any work-day for its work ; nor did 
thankfulness enter into it, as formerly, to awake 
tho sluggard. 

Nevertheless did Asabel praise and glorify the 
Almighty, both morning and evening, and did 
pray unto him for the continuance and increase 
of his loving mercies; and did call himself, as 
the godly are wont to do, miserable sinner, and 
leper, and worm, and dust. 

And all men did laud Asabel,* inasmuch as, 
being clothed in purple and smelling of spike- 
, nard, he was a leper, and worm, and dust. 

An^ many did come from far regions to see 
that dust, and that worm, and tliat leper ; and 
did marvel at him ; and did bow thei» heads ; 
and did beseech of God that they might be like 
unto him. 

But God inclined not his ear; and they re- 
turned unto their own country. 

CHAPTER TI. 

And behold it came to pass that an angel from 
above saw Asabel go forth from his house. 

And the angel did enter, and did seat himself 
on the seat of Asabel. | 

After a while, a shower fell in sunny drops upon 
the plane-tree at the gate, and upon the hyssop 
thereby, and over the field nigh unto the dwelling. 

Whereon di<b.^abcl hasten him hack ; and, 
coming into the doorway, he saw another seated 
upon his seat, who arose not before him, but said 
only, " Peace unto thee !” 

Asabel waif wroth, and said, " Lo ! the rain 
abateth, the sun shineth through it ; if thou wilt 
eat bread, eat ; if thou wilt drink Water, drink; but, 
having assuaged ihy hunger and fliy th irst, depart ! ” 

Then said the angel unto Asabel, " I will neither 
eat bread nor drink water under thy roof, O Asabel, 
forasmuch as thou didst send therefrom the master 
whom 1 serve.” » 


And now the wrath of Asabel waxed hotter, and 
he said, " Neither thy master nor tlie slave of thy 
master have I sent away, not knowing nor having 
seen either.” 

Then rose the angel from the scat, and spake : 
" Asabel ! Asabel ! thy God hath filled thy house 
with plentcousness. Hath he not verily done this 
and more unto thee 

And Asabel answered him, and said : "Verily 
the Lord my God hath done this and more uiitu 
his servant : blessed be his name for ever ! ” 

Again spake the angel : 

" He hath given thee a name among thy people ; 
and many by his guidance •have come unto thee 
for counsel and for aid.” 

" Counsel have 1 given ; aid also have I given,” 
said Asabel, " and neither he who received it nor 
he who gave it, hath repented liimself thereof.” 

Then answered tho angel : 

" The word that thou spukest is indeed the true 
word. But answer mo in the name of t.he Lord 
thy God. Hath not thy soul been farther from 
him as thy years and Ids benefits increased '{ The 
more wealth alid the more wisdom (in thy esti- 
mation of it) he bestowed upon thee, hast thou 
not been the more proud, the more selfish, the 
more disinclined to listen unto the sorrows and 
^vroifgs of men T' 

And Asabel gazed upon him, and was angered, 
that a youth should have questioned him, and 
thought it a shame that tlie eyes of the young 
should sec into the scorets of the aged ; and stood 
reproved before him. 

But the angel took him by the hand and spake 
thus : " Asabel ! behold the fruit of all the good 
seed thy God hath given thee ; pride springing 
1 from wealth, obduracy from years, and from know- 
ledge itself uncontrollable impatience and in- 
flexible perversity. Coiildst thou not have em- 
ployq^ these things much better 1 Again I say 
it, thou hast driven out the God that dwelt with 
thee ; that dwelt within thy house, within thy 
*breast; that gavei^thee^much for thyself, and en- 
trusted thee with more for others. Having seen 
thee abuse, revile, and send him thus away 
from thee, what wonder that I, who am but the 
lowest of his ministers, and who have bestowed 
no gifts upon thee, should be commanded to de- 
part!” Asabel covered his eyes, afld when 
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raised them up again, the augel no longer was itself an entrance where tumpest and fire pass 
before! him. over. Tt is written that other angels did look up 

** Of a truth,” said he, and l^note his breast, with loving and admiration into the visage ot 
"it was the angel of the Lord.” And then did he this angel on his return ; and ho told the younger 
shed tears. But they fell into his bosom, after a and more zealous ^of them, that whenever they 
while, like refreshing dew, bitter as were the first would descend into the gloomy vortex of the human 
of them ; and his heart greV young again, and heart, under the softness and serenity of their voice 
felt the head that rested on it ; and the w eary in and countenance its turbulence would subside, 
spirit knew, as they had known before, the voice i " Beloved !” said the angel, there areiportals 
of Asabel. Thus wrought the angel’s gentleness that open to the palm-branches we carry, and 
upon him, even as the quiet and silent water wins i that close at the flaming sworcL” 


JERIBOHANIAH 


Jbribobaniah sr.te in his tent, and was grieved 
and silent, for years had stricken him. 

And behold there came and stood before him 
a man who also was an aged man, who, howbeit, 
was not grieved, neither was he silent. 

Nevertheless, until Jeribohaniah spake unto 
him, spake not he. 

But Jeribohaniah had alway been one of ready 
speech ; nor verily had age minished his w'ords, 
nor the desire of his heart to question the stranger. 

Wherefore uttered he first what stirred within 
him, saying, 

" Methinks thou comest from a far country : now 
what country may that be whence thou comest 1 , 

And the stranger named by name the country ; 
whence his feet, together with the staff of his I 
right-hand, had borne him. 

" Bad, exceeding bad, and stinking in our nos- 
trils,” said Jeribohaniah, “ is that country ; never- 
theless mayst thou enter and eat within my tent, 
and welcome ; seeing that thy scrip hangeth down 
to thy girdle, round and large as hangeth the 
gourd in the days of autumn ; and it is fitting and | 
right that, if I give unto thee of mine, so likewise 
thou of thine, in due proportion, g,ivc unto me; 
and the rather, forasmuch as my tent coritaineth i 
few things within it, and thy wallet (1 guess) 
abundant.” 

Whereupon did Jeribohaniah step forward, and 
strive to touch with his right hand the top of the 
wallet, and the bottom with his left. But the 
stranger drew back therefrom, saying, Nay.” 
Then Jeribohaniah waxed wrotli, and would have | 
smitten tlie stranger at the*- tent, asking him in 
his indignation why he drew back, and wdicrefore 
he withheld the wallet from the most just, the 
most potent, the most intelligent, and the most I 
venerable of mankind J Whereupon the stranger j 
answered him, and said, “ Far from thy servant j 
be all strife and wrangling, all doubt and suspi- 1 
cion. Verily he hath much praised thee, even 
until this day, unto those among whom he^was 
bom and abided. And when some spake evil of j 
thee and of thine, then did thy servant, even 1 j 
who stand before thee, say^anto them, * Tarry ! 1 
will myself go forth unto Jeribohaniah, and see 
unto his ways, and report unto yc truly what 
they be.’ ” 

"And now 1 guess,” quoth Jeribohaniah, "thou 
wouldst return and tell them the old story ; how 1 1 


and my children have lusted after the goods of 
other men, and have tt/icen them. Now we only 
took the goods ; the men took we not ; yet so 
rebellious and ungrateful were they, that we were 
fain to put them to the edge of the sword. And 
thus did we. And lest another such generation 
of vipers should spring up in the wilderness beyond 
them, wc sent onward just men, who should turn 
and harrow the soil, and put likewise to the edge 
I of the sword such as would hinder ug. in doing 
wliat is lawful and right, namely, that which our 
wills ordained. To prevent such an extremity, 
on.r prudence and humanity led us, under God, to 
detain the silver and gold intrusted to us by the 
most RuspiciouB and spiteful of our enemies. And 
now thou art admitted into my confidence, lay 
down thy scrip, and eat and drink freely.” 

" Pleaseth it thee,” replied the stranger, " that 
I carry back unto ray own country what thou hast 
related unto me.as seeming good in thine eyes ?” 

" Carry back what thou wilt,” calmly said Jeri- 
bohauiah, " save only that which iny sons, whoso 
long shadows are now just behind thee, maj^ kold 
back .” 

Scarcel(^' had he spoken when the sons entered 
the tent, and, occupying all the seats, bade the 
stranger be .seated and welcome. Venison brought 
I they forth in deep dishes ; v ine also poured they 
I out ; and they drank un<,o his health. And when 
they had wiped their lips with the back of the 
hand, which the Jjord in his wisdom had made 
hairy for that purpose, they told the stranger that 
other .strangers had blamed curiosity in their 
kiiidred ; and, that they might not be reproved 
for it, they would ask no questions as to what 
might peradventure be contiiincd within the scrip, 
but would look into it at their leisure. 

Jeribohaniah told his guest that they were wild 
lads, and would have their way. He then lopked 
more gravely and seriously, sayiu^, 

" Ever^iihing in this mortal life ends better f bgn 
we, short-sighted creatures, could have believed or 
hoped. Providence hath sent us back those boys, 
^ipurely that thy mission might he accomplished. 
Unless they had come home in duo time, how little 
wouldst thou hav^fhad to relate to thy own tribe 
concerning us, save only what others, envying out 
probity and prosperity, and far behind us in wi8> 
dom and enterprise, have discoursed about, yeat 
I after year.” 
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HELLENICS 


1. TBR18TMSDER AND EUNOE. 

Who will away to Athens with me ? who 
Loves choral songs and maidens crown’d with 
flowers, 

TTnenvious 1 mount the pinnace ; hoist the sail 
I promise ye, as many as are here. 

Ye shall not, while ye tarry with me, taste 
From unrinsed barrel the diluted wine 
Of a low vineyard or a plant ilbpruned, 

But such as anciently the ^gacan isles 
Pour’d in libation at their solemn feasts : 

And the same goblets shall ye grasp, cmbost 
With no vile figures of loose languid boors, 

But such as Gods have lived with, and have led. 

The sea smiles bright before us. What white sail 
Plays yonder ‘I what pursues it ^ l^ike two hawks 
Away they fly. Let us away in time 
To overtake them. Are they menacics 
We wear 1 And shall the strong repulse the weak, 
Enraged at her defender ^ Ilippias ! 

Art thou the man 1 ’Twa.s Hippias. Heiiad found 
His sister borne from the Cccropian port 
By Thrasymedes. And reluctantly 1 
Ask, ask the maiden ; I have no reply, 

** Brother ! 0 brother Hippias ! 0, if love, 
pity, ever touckt thy breast, forbear ! 

Strike not the brave, the gentle, the beloved, 

My Thrasymedes, with his cloak alone 
Protecting his own head and mine from harm.” 

" Didst thou not once before,*’ cried Hippias, 
Regardless of his sister, hoarse with wrath 
At Thrasymedes, " didst not thou, dog-eyed. 

Dare, as she walkt up to the Parthenon, 

On the most holy of all holy days. 

In sight of all the city, dare to kiss 
Her maiden clle^ 1 ” 

" Ay, before all the Gods, 

Ay, before Pallas, before Artemis, 

Ay, before Aphrodite, before Hera, 

I dared ; and dare again. Arise, my spouse ! < 

Arise ! and let my lips quaflT purity 
From thy fair open brow.” f 

The sword was up. 

And yet he kist her twice. Some God withheld 
^he arm of Hippias ; his proud blood seeth’d slower 
iilnd smote his breast less angrily ; he laid 


His hand on the white shoulder, and spako aius 
* " Ye must return with me. A second time 
Offended, will our sire Pisistratos 
Pardon the aflTront? Thou shouldst have askt 
thyself 

This question ere the sail first flapt the mast.** 
Already thou hast taken life from me ; 

Put up thy sword,” said the sad youth, his eyes 
Sparkling ; but whether love or rage or grief 
They sparkled with, the Gods alone could see. 
PirsBOS they re-entered, and their ship 
Drove up the little waves against the quay, 
AVhence was thrown out a^bope from one above, 
And Hippias caught it. From the virgin’s waisi 
Her lover dropt his arm, and blusht to think 
He had retain’d it there in sight of rude 
Irreverent men : he led her forth, nor spake ; 
Hippias walkt silent too, until they reacht 
The mansion of Pisistratos her sire. 

Serenely in his sternness did the prince 
Look on them both awhile : they saw not him. 
For both had cast their eyes upon the ground. 

Are these tJie pirates thou hast taken, son ? ” 
Said he. W orse, father 1 worse than pirates they, 

Who thus abuse thy patience, thus abuse 
Thy pardon, thus abuse the holy rites 
Tvffce over.” 

'^Well hast thou performed thy duty,” 
Firmly and gravely said Pisistratos. 

** Nothing then, rash young man 1 could turn thy 
heart • 

From Eunoe, my daughter!” 

“ Nothing, sir, 

Shall ever turn it. I can die but once 
And love but once. 0 Eunde ! farewell ! ” 

Nay, she shall see what thou canst bear for her." 
'' O father ! shut me in my chamber, shut me 
In my poor mother’s tomb, dead or alive, 

Buk never let me sec what he can bear ; 

I know how much that is, when borne for me.** 
Not yet: come on. And lag not thou behind, 
Pirate of virgin and princely hearts ! 

Before the people and before the Goddess 
Thou badst evinced the madness of thy passion, 
And now wouldst bear from home and plenteous 
ness, 

To poverty and exile, this my child.” 
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^ Then^shuddered Thrasymedes, and exclaim’dp , Far in advance waft*lie ; all ip*ged amain ; 

I Bee my crime ; I saw it not before. | All minded their own household, nor obey’d. 

The daughter of Pisistratos was him But he rusht back amid them till he reacht 

Neither for exile nor for poverty, | The mother, who had fallen underfoot, 

Ah ! nor for me ! ” He would have wept, but one i Trampled, but not relinquishing her hold. 

Might see him, and weep worse. The prince un- j Scarcely was space tb stoop in, yet he stoopt 
moved | And rais’d what feebly wail’d among men’s legs. 

Strode on, and said, ‘'To-morrow shad the people, ‘ And placed it on his head, that tiie fresh air 
All who beheld ttiy trespasses, behold j Might solace it : soon it began to play, » 

The justice of Pisistratos, the love j To pat the hair of some, of some the eyes, 

He bears his daughter, and the reverence \ ITnconscious that its mother's soul had fled. 

In which he holds the highest law of God.” , The dust rose lower, for the sultfy day * 

He spake : and on the morrow they were one. Was closing, and above shone Hesperus 

Alone. On mosG^ banks within the brake • 
^ ! The men threw liown their weapons snatchi in 

If. URiMACos. haste, ‘ 

In Crete reign’d Zeus and Minos ^ and there sprang Impenetrable woods received their flight. 

From rocky Chios (but more years between) And shelter’d and conceal’d them from pursuit* 
Homer. Ah ! who near Homer’s side shall stand 1 There many years they dwelt ; nor only there, 


A slave, a slave shall stand near Homer’s side. 
Come from dark ages forth, come, Drimacos ! 

0 gems of Ocean, shining here and there 
Upon his vest of evcr-changeful green. 

Richer are ye than wide-spread continents. 

Richer in thoughtful men and glorious deeds. 

Drimacos was a slave ; but Liberiy 

By him from Slavery sprang, as day from night. 

Intolerable servitude o’erran 

The isle of Chios. They whose sires had heard 

The blind man, and thd muse who sat beside, 

Constant, as was the daughter to the king 

Of Thebes, and comforting his sunless way. 

Yea, even these bore stones within their breasts, 
Buying by land or capturing by sea. 

And torturing too limbs fashion’d like their own. 
Limbs like the Gods’ they all fell down before. 
But Zeus had from Olympus lookt oblique, 

Then breath’d into the breasts of suffering slaves 
Heroic courage and heroic strength, ^ 

And wisdom for their guidance and support. 
Drimacos he appointed to coerce 
The pride of the enslaver, and to free 
All those who laboured and were heavy-laden 
With griefs, not even by the avenging Gods 
Inflicted, wrongs which men alone inflict 
On others, when their vices have scoopt out 
A yoke fiir more opprobrious for themselves. 
From field to field the clang €f arms was heard ; 
Fires from the rocks nid the hill-tops by night 
Collected all the valiant, all the young, 

Female and male, stripling and suckling babe. 

By mother (then most fond) not left behind. 

But many were o’ertaken ; many dropt 
Faint by the road ; thirst, hunger, terror, seiz’d 
Separate their prey. Among the fugitives, 

In the most crowded and the narrowest path # 
That led into the thickets on the hill. 

Was Amymonc with her infiint boy, 

Eiarinos. She pray’d the G/^ds. nor pray’d 
Inaudible, although her voice had fail’d. 

( >n Drimacos she called by name ; he heard 
The voice ; he turn’d his head, and cried aloud : 

" Comrades ! take up yon infant from the arms 
That sink with it ; aud help the mother on.” 


But also in the plain and in the towns 
Fought they, and overthrew the wealthier race. 
And drove their cattle oflf and reapt their grain. 
Drimacos, strong injustice, strong in arms, 
Prompt, vigilant, was everywhere obey'd. 

He proffer’d the proud Chiots, half subdued, 
Repression of invaders, in return 
, For their repression of invaders too, 

And corn and wine and oil enough for all. 

And horned victims to avenger Zeus. 

But plenteousness aud sloth relax! his hold 
I Upon a few, men yearning to partake 
The vices of a city : murmurs rose 
And reacht the ear of Drimacos, and reacht 
The wealthy towps and their impatient lords. 
Rewards were offered for the leader’s head, 

And askt perhaps ere offered. When he found 
Ingratitude so nigh and so alert, ^ 

He listened calmly to the chiefs around. 

His firm (l/^fenders ; then replied : 

" My friends ! 

Already in the days of youth ye watch! 

Over the common-weal, but now your eyes 
And mine too want repose. Fear not for me. 

But guard yourselves. The Gk>ds who placed me 
here 

Call me away, not you.” 

They heard, and went, 

Sorrowing. Then called he unto him the youth 
Eiariuos, who two whole years had fought 
Beside him, and fought well. 

" Eiarinos ! 

J may have saved thy life (’tis said I did), 

In infancy ; it now behoves me, boy. 

To give thee substance such as pyreats give. 

Alas ! ’tis wanting : nought is in the house 
Save arms, as thou well knowest ; but those men 
Who left me now, had talk! with thee before, 

4 nd there are marks along thy cheek Vhich tears 
i Leave upon maidens* cheeks, not upon men’s. 

Eiarinos spake n^t, but threw his arms 
Around hifvguardian’s neck and shook with grief 
" Thou shalt not be quite destitute, my son ! ” 
Said he, " Thou knowest what reward awaits 
Him who shall bring my head within the town. 
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Here ! etrike ! let nev^r traitoi^grasp the gold.” 
Forward lie held the hilt and lowered his brow. 

** Bequeathest thou to parricidal hand, 

0 father ! that accursed gold 1 ” cried he, 

And ran against the portal, blind with tears. 

But the calm man now caught*his arm, and said, 

“ Delay may bring on both what comes for one. 
Inevitable is ray dbath : at least 
Promij?^ me this one thing, Eiarinos ! 

And I release thee : swear that, when 1 
Thou wilt, against all Hdversaries, bear 
My head td those Vho seek it, pledge of peace.” 
Calmer, but sobbing deep, the youth replied, 

** When Zeus the liberator shall inoint 
The pastor of the people to depai^ 

His will be done ! if such^ie his and thine.” 

He lowered his eyes in reverence to the earth * 
And Drimacos then smote into his breast 
The unaccepted sword. The pious youth | 

Fell overpowered with anguish, nor arose j 

Until the elders, who had gone, return’d. j 

They comf(»rted the orphan, ami iniploreu I 

He would perform the duiy thus enjoined. j 

Nor Mus^ nor Meraory her mother, knows ' 
The sequ^ : but upon the highest peak ; 

Of Chios is an altar of square stone 
Roughened by time, and some believe they trace 
In ancient letters, cubit-long, the words 
Drirmicos and Eiarinos and Zeus. \ 


III, Tnr.-f.ON AND ZOK. 

2Soe, Changed 1 very true, 0 Theron, T am 
changed. , 

Theron. It would at least have been as merciful ' 
To hold a moment back from me the briar 
You^t recoil t. us sharply on my breast. 

Not long ago, not very long, you own’d I 

With maiden blushes, which became yogr brow ' 
Better than corn-flower, or that periwinkle 1 

Trained round it by a very carefiil hand, | 

A long while trimming it (no doubt) and proud 
Of making its blue blossom laugh at me. 

Zo€. I could laugh too. What did I own 1 It 
seems 

(It was so little) you have quite forgot. 

Theron. That, since we sate together day by day. 
And walkt together, sang together, none 
Of earliest, gentlest, fondest, maiden friends 
Loved you as formerly. If one remained 
Dearer to you than any of the rest. 

You could not wish her greater happiness . . 

Zoe. Than what ? 

Tlwron. I th mk you never could have said it . . 

I must have dreamt it . . ^ 

Zoe. Tell me then your dream. 

Theron. I thought you said . . nay, I will swear 
yousaft . . ^ 

More than one heard it . . that you could not wish 
The nearest to your heart mor^ perfect joy 
Than Theron’s love. 

Zoe. Did 1 1 

Theron. The Gods in heaven 

Are witnesses, no less than woodland Gods, ! 


That you did say it. 0 how changed I no w^. 
No look, for Theron now ! 

Zoe. j Girls often say 

More than they mean : men always do. 

Tlieron. By Pan ! 

Who punishes with restless nights the false, 
Hurling the sleeper down the precipice 
Into thp roaring gulph, or kiting loose 
Hounds, wolves, and tigers after him, his legs 
Meanwhile tied not quite close, hut just apart, < 

In withy bands . . by liim J swear, my tongue, 

Zoe ! can never utter half my love. 

Retract not one fond word. , 

Zoe, I must retract 

The whole of those. 

Theron. And leave me most, unblest ! 

Zoe. I know not. 

^Theron, Heed net, rather say. Farewell. 
Zoe. Farewell. I will not call you back again. 
Go, Theron ! hatred soon will sear your wound. 
Thenm. Falsehood I hate : T can not hate the 
false. 

Zoe. Never 1 Then scorn her. 

Theron. I can scorn myself, 

And will ; for others are preferr’d to me ; 

The untried to the tried. 

Zoe. You said farewell. 

Theron. Again I say it. 

Zoe. Now I can believe 

That you, repeating it, ind»>ed are gone. 

Yet scorn you standing where you stood before. 
Hath Pan done this ? Pan, who doth such strange 
things. 

Theron. Laugh mo to scorn : derision I deserve ; 
But let that smile . . O let it, be less sweet ! 
Sorrowful let me part, but not insane. 

Zoe. I know sonte words that charm insanity 
Before it can take hold. ^ 

Theron, Speak them ; for now 

Are they mosf wanted, 

Zoe. I did say, ’tis true. 

If on tliih solid earth friend dear enough 
Remain’d to me, that Theron is the youth 
1 whuld desire to bless her. 

Theron. To avoid 

My importunity ; to hear no more 
The broken words that spoilt our mutual song, 
The sobs that choaki*my flute, the humidity 
(Not from the lip) that gurgled on the stops. 

Zoe. I would avoid them all ; they troubled me. 
Theron. Now then, farewell. 

Zoe. 1 will do all the harm 

I can to any girl who hopes to lov«*y^u ; 

Nor shall you have her. 

Theron. Vain and idle threat ! 

Z4fe. So, Theron ! you would love then once 
again 1 

Theron. Never; were love as possible and 
easy ... ^ 

Zoe. As what 1 
Theron. As death. 

Zoe. O Theron ! once indeed 

1 .said the words which then so flatter’d you, 

And now so pain you. Long before my friends 
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Left me through cuvy of your fondnese for file, 
No, not the dearest of them could I bear 
To see beloved by you. False w^rds I spake, 

Not knowing then how false they were. 

Theron. Speak now 

One that shall drown them all. 

iToe. My voice is gone. 

Why did you kiss me, if you wiaht to hear*it ? 

IV. DAMJCTAS ANI> IDA. 

DamsBtas is a boy as rude 
As ever broke maid's solitude. 

He watcht the little Ida going 

Where the wood-raspberries were growing. 

And, under a pretence of fear 

Lest they might scratch her arms, drew near. 

And, plucking up a stiff grey bent. 

The fruit (scarce touching it,) he sent 
Into both hands : the form they took 
Of a boat's keel upon a brook ,* 

So not a raspberry fell down 
To splash her foot or stain her gown. 

When it was over, for his pains 
She let his lips do off* the stains 
That were upon two fingers ; he 
At first kist two, and then kist three. 

And, to be certain every stain 
Had vanisht, kist them o’er again. 

At last the boy, quite "shameless, said 
**See I I have taken out the red ? 

Now where there ’s redder richer fruit 
Pray, my sweet Ida, let me do ’t.” 

Audacious creature ! ” she cried out, 

** What in the world are you about?" 

He had not taken off the red 

All over ; on both checks ’twas spread ; 

•And the two lips that should be white 
With fear, if not with fear, with spite 
At such ill usage, never show’d 
More comely, or more deeply glow’d. 

Damsetas fancied he could move 

The girl to listen to his love ; ^ 

Not he indeed,. 

Danuitiag. For pity’s sake ! 

Ida. Qo ; never more come nigh this brake. 
Damoetaa. Must I, why must I, press in vain ? 
Ida. Because I hate you. '■ 

Damretas. Think again 

Think better of it, cruel maid ! 

Ida, Well then . . because I am afraid. 
DaTnaetaa.^ Look round us : nobody is near. 

Ida. All the more reason for my fear. 
Damoetaa. Hatred is overcome by you. 

And Fear can be no match for two. 


V. LYSANUER, ALCANOR, PHANOR. 

Lyaander. Art thou grown hoarse by sitting in 
the sun 

Of early spring, when winds come down adrift 
Po punish them they find asleep at noon ? 
Alcarwr. Hoarse I am not, but I am tired of 
song, 


Therefore do I retire, whep0, without pipe, 

The goat-foot Gk)d brought all the nymphs to sit 
Half-way up Maenalos. If she I love 
Will follow me, I swear to thee by him. 

Bitter to those who slight him or forswear. 

Thou shalt hear something sweet, do thou but stay. 
hyaander. Lysander weB can^stay, do thou but 
sing. 

AUanor. But not unless a Nymph or Nymph* 
like maid r 

Will listen. < 

Lyaander. Here comes Phande. Thou art pale. 
Sing : Phande ! fy,id him sing. 

Phanloe. tv By Artemis ! 

I hade him never more repeat my name, . 

And if he disobeys me . . . 

Lyaander. Hush ! 'twere ill 

To call down vengeance upon those who love : 
And he hath sworn by Pan that he will sing 
If thou wilt follow him up Msenalos. 

PhanSe. He may snatch off my slipper while, I 
kneel 

To Pan, upon the stone so worn aslant 
That it is difficult to kneel upon ^ 

Without my Icav^ing half a slipper loose. 

Little cares he for Pan : he scarcely fears 
That other powerfiiller and terribler. 

To whom more crowns are offered than to Zeus, 
Or any God beside, and oftencr changed. 

In spring we garland him with pointed flowers, 
Anemone and crocus and jonquil, 

And tender hyacinth in clustering curls; 

Then with sweet-breathing mountain strawberry ; 
Then pear and apple blossom, promising 
(If he is good) to bring the fruit full-ripe. 
Hanging it round about his brow, his nose, 

Down even to his lips. When autumn comes, 
His russet vine-wreath crackles under grapes : 
Some trin* his neck with barley, wheat, and oat ; 
Some twine his naked waist with them : and last 
His reverend head is seen and w^orshipt through 
Stiff narrow olive-leaves, that last till spring. 

Say, ought I not to fear so wild a boy. 

Who fears not even him / but once has tried 
By force to make me pat him, after prayers? 

How fierce then lookt the God ! and from above 
How the club reddened, as athirst for blood ! 

Yet, fearing and suspecting the audacious, 

Up Mscnalos 1 must, for there my herd 
Is browsing on the thorn and citisus 
At random. 

Lysander. He hath not endured thy frown, 
But hurries off. 

PhanSe. And let him. ' 

Lyaander. \ Captious Pan 

On one or other may look evil-eyed. 

PhanSe. I mind my Goddess, let hlpi mind hift 
God. 

. . Ai^y she w^en«, and as she went she sang. 
Brief cries were heard ere long, faint and mom 
faint. 

Pan ! was it thou ? was it thou, Artemis ? 
Frolicsome kids and hard goats glassy-eyed 
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Alone eoald tell the Bktry, had they speech. 
The maiden came not back : but, after rites 
Duo to the goat-foot God, the pious youth 
Piped shrilly forth and shook oflf all his woe. 


VI. HYPEBBION. 

Hyperbion was among the chosen few 
Of Ph(hbus ; and men honoured him awhile. 
Honouring in him th^ God. But others sang 
As loudly and tlje boys as loudly cheer’d. 
Hyperbion (more than bard should be) was wroth, 
And thus he spake to Phoebus : i Hearcst thou, 
0 Phoebus ! the rude rabble fron^the field. 

Who swear that thej’^ ha^ known thee ever since 
Thou feddest for Adrnetua his white bull 1 ” 

** I hear them,” said the God. “ Seize thou the 
first, 

And haul him up above the heads of men, 

And thou shalt hear them shout for thee as 

Headstrong and proud Hyperbion w’as : the crown 
Of laurel on it badly cool'd his brow : 

So, whendie heard them singing at his gate. 
While some with flints cut there the rival’s name, 
Rushing he seized the songster at their head : 

The songster kickt and struggled hard : in vain. 
Hyperbion claspt him round with arm robust. 
And with the left a hempen rope uncoil'd. 
Whereon already w'as a noose : it held 
The calf until its mother’s teat was drawn 
At morn and eve ; and both were now afield. 
With all his strength he pull’d the wretch along. 
And haul’d him up a pine-tree, wiicro he died. 
But one night, not long after, in his sleep 
He ^w the songster : then did ho beseech 
Apolio to enlighten him, if perchance 
In what he did he had done aught amiss. 

“ Thou hast done well, Hyperbion ! ” sait^ the God, 
‘As I did also to one Marsyas 
Some years ere thou wert born : but better ’twere 
If thou hadst understood my words aright. 

For those around may harm thee, and assign 
As reason, that tlfbu wen test past the law. 

My meaning was, that thou shouldst hold him up 
In the high places of thy mind, and show 
Thyself the greater by enduring him.” 

Downcast Hyperbion stood : but Phoebus said 
“ Be of good cheer, Hyperbion ! if the rope 
la not so frayed but it may hold thy calf. 

The greatest harm is, that, by hauling him. 

Thou hast chafed, sorely, sorely, that oM pine ; 
And pine-tree J)ark will never close again.” 


Sate iA the hearth, and there was mirth and song. 
Wealthy and generous in the Attic land, 

Icarios ! wert tl^u ; and Erigon^, 

Thy daughter, gave with hearty glee the milk, 
Buzzing in froth beneath unsteady g^at, 

To many who stopt near her; some for thirst, 

' And some to see upon its back that hand 
So white and .small and taper, ana await 
Until she should arise and show her face. 

The father wdsht. lier not to leave his house, 

Nor she to leave her father ; yet there sued 
Prom all the country round both brave and rich. 
Some, nor the wealtliier of h6r wooers, drove 
Pull fifty slant-hrow’d kingly-hearted swine. 
Reluctant ever to be led aright, 

I Race autocratical, autochthon race. 

Lords of the woods, fed by the tree of Jove. 

Some had three ploughs ; some had eight oxen ; 
some 

Had vines, on oak, on maple, and on elm, 

In long and strait and glcamy avenues, 

Which would have tired you had you reacht the 
I end 

Without the unshapen steps that led beyond 
Up the steep hill to where they leaned on pole 
Yet kind the father was, and kind the maid. 
And now when winter blew the chaff about, 

And hens pursued the grain into the house, 
Quarrelsome and indignan(^ at repulse, 

And rushing back again with rufllod neck, 

They and their brood ; and kids hlinkt at the 
brand, 

And bee-nosed oxen, with damp nostrils lowered 
Against the threshold, stampt the dogs away; 
Icarios, viewing these with thoughtful mind, 

Said to Erigone, “ Not scantily 

The Gods have given ns these birds and these 

Short-bleating kids, and these loose-bided steers. 

The Gods hav* given : to them will we devote 

A portion of their benefits, and bid 

The youths who love and honour us partake : 

So shall their hearts, and so shall ours, rejoice.” 
Th§ youth.s were bidden to the feast : the flesh 
Of kid and crested bird was plentiful : 

The steam hung on the rafters, where were nail’d 
Bushes of savory herbs, and figs and dates ; 

And yellow-pointed pears sent down long stalks 
Through nets wide-irfesht, work of Erigone 
When night was long and lamp yet unsupplied. 
Choice grapes Icarios had ; and these, alone 
Of all men in the country, he preserved 
For festive days ; nor better day U }.a.n ^ tbis 
To bring them from beneath Eis rced-thatcht 
roof. 


^Improvident were once the Attic youths. 

As (if we may believe the credulous 

And testy) various youths have been elsewhere. 

But truly such was their imprcjfd deuce. 

Ere Pallas in compassion was their guide, 

They never stowed away the fruits of earth 
For winter use ; nor knew they how to press 
Olive or grape : yet hospi^Uty 


He mounted the twelve stairs with hearty pride^ 
An(f soon was heard he, breathing hard : he now 
Descended, holding in both arms a cask, 

Fictile, capacious, bulging : cork-tree bark 
Secured the treasure ;^>vax above the mouth. 

And pitch above the wax. The pitch he brake. 
The wax he scraped away, and laid them by. 
Wrenching up carefully the cork-tree bark, 

A hum was heard. “What! are there bees 
within 1 ” 
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Euphorbas cried. ^^They came then witL the 
grapes," , 

EepUed the elder, and pour’d oil. clear juice 
Fragrant as flowers, and wrinkled husks anon. 

** The ghosts of grapes ! ” cried Plianor, fond of 
jokes 

Within the house, but ever abstinent ^ 

Of such as that, in woodland and alone. 

Where any sylvan God might overhear. 

No few were saddened at the ill-omen’d word, 

But sniffing the sweet odour, bent their heads, 
Tasted, sipt, drank,,ingurgitated : fear 
Flew from them all, joy rusht to every breast. 
Friendship grew warmer, hands were join’d, vows 
sworn. 

From cups of every size, from cups two-ear'd. 
From ivy-twisted and from smooth alike. 

They dash the water ; they pour in tlie wine : 
(For wine it was,) until that hour unseen. 

They emptied the whole cask ; and they alone ; i 
For both the father and the daughter sate | 

Eryoying their delight. But when they saw ' 
Flusht faces, and when angry words arose 
As one more fondly glanced against the cheek i 
Of the fair maiden on her seat apart, 

And she lookt down, or lookt another way 
•Where other eyes caught hers, and did the like. 
Sadly the sire, the daughter fearfully, ; 

Upon each other fixt '.wide-open eyes. ' 

This did the men remark, and, bearing signs 
Different, as were their tempers, of the wine, 

But feeling each the floor reel under him, 

Each raging, with more thirst at every draught, 
Acastor first (sidelong his step) arose. 

Then Phanor, then Antyllos ; 

Zeus above 

Confound thee, cursed wretch ! " aloud they cried, 

“ Is this thy hospitality 1 must all 

Who loved thy daughter perish at a blow? 

Not at a blow, but like the flies and wasps.” I 
Madness had seiz’d them all. Erigone I 

Ran out for help : what help ? Before her sprang 
Moera, and howl’d and barkt, and then return’d 
Presaging. They had dragg’d the old man out 
And murdered him. Again flew Moera forth. 
Faithful, compassionate, and seized her vest. 

And drew her where the body lay, unclosed . 

The eyes, and rais’d toward the stars of heaven. 

Raise thine, for thou hast heard enough, raise 
thine 

And view bright among those stars. 

Brighter the Virgin : Moera too shines there. 

But where were the Eumenides ? Repress 
Thy anger. If the clear calm stars above 
Appease it not, and blood must flow for blood. 
Listen, and hear the sequel of the tale. 

Wide-seeing Zeus lookt down ; as mortals knew | 
By the woods bending under his dark eye, j 

And huge towers shuddering on the mountain tops, . 
And stillness in the valley, in the wold, j 

And over the deep waters all round earth. 

He lifted up his arm, but struck them not 
In their abasement ; by each other’s blow 


They fell ; some sucldenly ; but more beneath 
The desperate gasp of long enduring wounds. 

VIII. ,Tnil HAMADRYAD. 

Rhaicos was born amid the hills wherefrom ^ 
Gnidoa the light of Garia is discern’d, 

And small are the white-crested that play^^ear, 
And smaller onward are the purple waves. 

Thence festal choirs were visible, all crown’d 
With rose and myrtle if they wore inVjni ; 

If from Pan <Uon sprang they, on the oast 
Where stem Alp one raised her citadel 
Then olive was^^IntAvined with violets 
Cluster’d in bosses, reg¥'*.ar and large. 

For various men wore various* coronals : 

But one was tlicir devotion : ’twas to her 
Whose laws all follow, her whose smile withdraws 
Tlie sword from Ares, thunderbolt from Zeus, 
And whom in. bis chill caves the mutable 
Of mind, Poseidon, the sca-king, reveres. 

And whom his brother, stubborn Dis, hath pray’d 
To turn in ])ity the averted cheek 
Of her he bore awaj^, with promises, 

Nay, with loud oath before dread Styx itself, 

To give her daily more and sweeter flowers 
Than he made drop from her on Enna’s dell. 

Rhaicos was looking from his father’s door 
At the long trains that hastened to the town 
Prom all t.he valleys, like bright rivulets 
Gurgling witli gladness, wave outrunning wave, 

A nd thought it liard he might not also go 
And ofler up one prayer, and press one hand. 

He knew not wliose. The father call’d him in, 
And said, “ Ron Rhaicos ! those, arc idle games ; 
Long enough I have lived to find them so.’’^ 

And cre he ended, sigli’d ; as old men do 
Always, to think how idle hnich games are. 

“ I have not yet,” thought Rhaicos in his heart, 
And wanted proof. 

Sui)pose thou go and help 
Echion at the hill, to bark yon oak 
Vnd lop its branches off, befoiq we delve 
.Vbout the trunk and ply the root with axe : 

'I’his we may do in winter.” 

Rhaicos went ; 

For thence he could see farther, and see more 
Of those who hurried to the city-gate. 

Echion he found there, with naked arm 
Swart-hair’d, strong sinew’d, and his eyes intent 
Upon the place where first the axe should fall : 
He held ii upright. There are bees about. 

Or wasps, or hornets,” said the cautious old, 

“ Look sharp, O son of ThaJlinos !” The youth 
Inclined his febr, afar, and warily, 

And cavern’d in his hand. He heard a buzz 
At first, and then the sound grew soft and clear. 
And then divided into what seem’d tune, 

And there were w. 'rds upon it, plaintive words. 
He turn’d, and saih, ** Echion ! do not strike 
That tree : it must be hollow ; for some God 
Speaks from within. Come thyself near.” Again 
Both turn’d toward it : and behold ! there sat 
Upon the moss below, with her two palms 
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PMssing it, on each %ide, a maid in form. ifamadryad. Awhile 1 thy ^ther numbera 

Downcast were her long eyelashes, and pale then my days ? 

Her cheek, but never mountain-asU display’d Rhaicos. Ar4 there no others where the moss 

Berries of colour like her lip so pure, beneath 


Nor were the anemones about her hair 

Soft, smooth, and wavering like the face beneath. 

" What dost thou here?” Echioii, half-afraid. 
Half-angry, cried. She lifted up her eyes. 

But nothing spake she. Khaieos drew one step 
Backward, for fear came likewi^ over him. 

But not, such fea^ : he panted, gaspt, drew in 
His breath, and would have turn’d it into words. 
But could not into one. f 

‘‘ O send l^way 

That sad old man!” s^id she. The old man 
went 

Without a warning from his master’s son, 

Glad to escape, for sorely he now fear’d. 

And the axe shone behind him in their eyes. 
.ffaniadryad. And wouldst thou too shed the 
most innocent 

Of blood ? no vow demands it ; no God wills 
The oak to bleed. 

Rhaicae, Who art thou ? whence ? why 

here? 

And whither wouldst thou go ? Among the robed 
In white or saffron, or the hue that most 
Besombles dawn or the clear sky, is none 
Array’d as thou art. What so beautiful 
As that gray robe which clings about thee close, 
Like moss to stones adhering, leaves to trees, 

Yet lets thy bosom rise ami fall in turn, 

As, toucht by zephyrs, fall and rise the boughs 
Of graceful platan by the river-side. 

Hamadryad. Lovest thou well thy father’s 
% house ? 


Is quite as tufty ? Who would send thee forth 
Or ask thee why thou tarriest ? Is thy ffock 
Anywhere near ? 

Hamadryad. I have no flock : I kill 
Nothing that breathes, that stirs, that feels the 
air. 

The sun, the dew. Why should the beautiful 
(And thou art beautiful) disturb the source 
Whence springs all beauty? Hast thou never 
heard 

Of Hamadryads ? 

Rhaicos. Heard of them I have : 

Tell me some tale about them. May I sit 
Beside thy feet? Art thou not tired? The herbs 
Are very soft ; I will not come too nigh ; 

Do but sit there, nor tremble so, nor doubt. 

Stay, stay an instant : let me first explore 
If any acorn of last year be left 
Within it; thy thin robe too ill protects 
Thy dainty limbs against the harm one small 
Acorn may do. Here’s none. Another day 
Trust me : till then let me sit opposite. 

Hamadryad. I seat me; be thou seated, and 
content. ‘ 

Rhmeos. 0 sight for g»ds! Vc men below! 
adore 

The Aphrodite. Is she there below ? 

Or sits she here before me ? as she sate 
Before the shepherd on those highths that shade 
The Hellespont, and brought his kindred woe. 
Hamadryad, llcvurence the higher Powers ; 
nor deem amiss 


Rhaicos. Indeed 

I love it, well I love it, yet would leave 
For thine, where’er it be, my fathers house. 

With all the marks upon the door, that .'show 
My growth at every birth-day since the third. 

And all the charms, o’erpowering evil eyes. 

My mother nail’d for me against my bed, 

And the Cydonian bow (which thou shalt see) 
Won in my race last spring from Eutychos. 
Hamadryad. Bethink thee what it is to leave 
a home 

Thon never yet hast left, one night, one day. 
Rhmeos, No, ’tig not hard to leave it ; ’tis not 
hard 

To leave, 0 maiden, that paternal home. 

If there be one on earth whom we may love 
First, last, forever ; one who says that she 
Will love for eve? too. To say which word, 

Only to gay it, surely is enough . . ■ 

It shows such kindness . . if ’twere possible 
^We at the moment think she would indeed. 

Hamadryad. Who taught thee all this folly at } 
thy age? ^ 

Rhaicos. I have seen lovers .!hid have learnt to 
love. 

, But wilt thou spare the tree? 

i Rhaicos. My father wants 

bark ; the tree may hpld its place awhile. 


Of her who pleads to thee, and would repay . . 

Ask not how much . . but very much. Rise not : 
No, Rhaicos, no ! Without the nuptial vow 
Love is unholy. Swear to me that none 
I Of mortal maids shall ever taste thy kiss, 
j Then take thou mine ; then take it, not before. 
Rhaicos. Hearken, all gods above ! 0 Aphrodite 

0 Here I let my vow be ratified I 

But wilt thou come into my father's house ? 
Hamadryad. Nay ; and of mine I can not give 
thee part. ^ 

Rhmeos. Where is it? 

Hamadryad. In this oak. 

Rluiicos. Ay ; now begins 

The tale of Hamadryad : tell it through. 

Hamadrycfd. Pray of thy fatlj#i»^^«vcr to cut 
down 

My tree ; and promise him, as well thou mayst. 
That every year he shall receive from me 
More honey than will buy liim nine fat sheep. 
More wax than he will burn to all the gods. 

Why fullest thou upon thy face ? Some thorn 
May scratch it, rash *young man ! Rise up ; for * 
shame ! 

Rhaicos. For shame I can not rise. 0 pity 
me .’ 

1 dare not sue for love . . but do not hate ! 

Let me once more behold thee . . not oucc more, 
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But many days : let me love on . . unloved I 
I aimed too high : on my own head the bolt 
tails back, and pierces to the verj brain. 

Harnadryad. Go . . rather go, than make me 
say I loi63. 

Rhaicos. If happiness is immortality, 

(And whence enjoy it else the gods above 1 ) 

1 am immortal too : my vow is heard : 

Hark 1 on the left . . Nay, turn not from me now, 
1 claim my kiss. 

Hamadryad. Do men take fimt, then claim! 
Do thus the seasons run their course with them ! 

. . Her lips were seal’d ; her head sank on his 
breast. 

'Tis said that laughs were heard within the wood : 
But who should hear theip ! . . and whose laughs 1 
and why ! 

Savoury was the smell and long past noon, 
Thallinos ! in thy house ; for marjoram, 

Basil and mint, and thyme and rosemary. 

Were sprinkled on the kid’s well roasted length. 
Awaiting Hhaicos. Home he came at last, 

Not hungry, but i)retcnding hunger keen. 

With head and eyes just o’er the maple plate. 

** Thou secBt hut badly, coming from the sun, 

Boy Rhaieos !” said the father. ** That oak’s bark 
Must have been tough, with little sap ])etweeu ; 

It ought to run ; but it and 1 are old.” 

Rhaieos, although each morsel of the bread 
Increast by chewing, and the meat grew cold 
And tasteless to liis palate, took a draught 
Of gold-bright wine, which, thirsty as he was, 

He thought not of until his father fill’d 
The Clip, averring water was amiss. 

But wine had been at all times pour’d on kid, . . 
It was religion. 

He thus fortified. 

Said, not quite boldly, and not quite abasht, 

“ Father, that oak is Jove’s own tree : that oak 
Year after year will bring thee wealth from "wax 
And honey. There is one who fears the gods 
And the gods love . . that one ” 

(He blusht, nor said 

What one) 

** Has promist this, and may do more. 
Thou hast not many moons to wait until 
The bees have done their ‘best: if then there 
come 

Nor wax nor honey, let the tree be hewn.” 

“ Zeus hath bestow’d on thee a prudent mind,” 
Said the gli^. ffire : but look thou often there. 
And gather all'^Hie honey thou canst find 
In every crevice, over and above 
What has been promist ; would they reckon that!” 

Rhaieos went daily ; but the nymph as oft * 
Invisible. To play at love, she knew. 

Stopping its breathings when it breathes most soft, 
Is sweeter than to play on any pipe. 

She play’d on his : she fed upon his sighs : 

They pleased her when they gently waved her hair. 
Cooling the pulses of her purple veins. 

And when her absence brought them out they 
pleaeed. 


Even among the fondest of :hem all. 

What mortal or immortol maid is more 
Content with giving happiness than pain! 

One day he was returning from the wood 
Deispondently. Sh^ pitied him, and said 
'‘Come back!” and twined her fingers in the 
hem 

Above his shoulder. Then she led his steps 
To a cool rill that ran o’er level sand * 
Through lentisk and through oleander, there 
Bathed she his ft^;t, lifting them on h^ Jap 
When bathed, and drying them in both her hands. 
He dared com;^^aiii; for those who most are 
loved 

Most dare it ; but not hareh was his complaint. 

" 0 thou inconstant ! ” said he, " if stem law 
Bind thee, or will, stronger than sternest law, 

O, let me know henceforward when to hope 
The fruit of love that grows for me but here.” 
He spake ; and pluckt it from its pliant stem. 
"Impatient Rhaieos! why thus intercept 
The answer I would give ! There is a bee 
Whom I have fed, a bee who knows my thoughts 
And executes my wishes : J will send 
That messenger. If ever thou art false. 

Drawn by another, own it not, but drive 
My bee away : then shall I know my fate. 

And, . . for thou must be wretched, . . weep at thine 
But often as my heart persuades to lay 
Its cares on thine and throb itself to rest, 

Expect her with thee, wiicther it he morn 
j Or eve, at any time when woods are safe.” 

Day after day the Hours beheld them blest, 
And season after season : years had past. 

Blest were they still. He who asserts that J tve 
Ever is sated of sweet things, the same 
Sweet things he fretted for in earlier days. 

Never, by Zeus I loved he a Hamadryad. 

The nights had now grown longer, and perhaps 
The Hamadryads find them lone and dull 
Among their w^oods ; ona did, alas ! She called 
Her faithful bee : *twas when all bees should slecf 
And all did sleep but hers. She was sent forth 
To bring that light which never wintry blast 
I Blows out, nor rain nor snow extinguishes. 

The light that shines from loving eyes upon 
Byes that love back, till they can see no more. 

Rhaieos was sitting at his father’s hearth : 
Between them stood the table, not o’erspread 
With frui4A which autumn now profusely bore, 
Nor anise cakes, nor odorous wine but there 
The draft-board was expanded ; at which game 
Triumphant ixit old Thallinos ; the son 
Was puzzled, vext, discomfited, distraught. 

A buzz was at his ear : up went his hand, 
c* nd it was heard no longer. The poor bee * 
Return’d (but not until the morn shone bright) 
And found the Haiiadryad with her head 
j Upon her aching wrist, and showed one wing 
Half-broken off, the other’s meshes marr’d, 

And there were bruises which no eye could «o< 
Saving a Hamadryad’s. , 
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• At tliiB sight 

Down fell the languid brow^ both hands fell down, 
A shriek was carried to the ancient hall 
Of Thallinos : he heard it not ; his son 
Heard it, and ran forthwith injo the wood. 

No bark was on the tree, no leaf was green, 

The trunk was riven through. From that day forth 
Nor word nor whisper sooth’d his ear, nor sound 
Even of insect wing : but loud laments 
The woodmen and th^ shepherds one long year 
Heard day ^ind ni^ht ; for RhaieoJ|would not quit 
The solitary place, but moan’d aim died. 

Hence milk a»id honey wondei nt^^, 0 guest, 

To find set dulv on the hollow stone. 

TX. ALCIPIIRON AND LKUOIPPK. 

An ancient chestnut’s blossoms threw 
Their hea^’y odour over two • 

Leucippe, it is said, was one. 

The other then was Alciphron. 

Como, come ! wiiy should we stand beneath 
This hollow tree’s unwliolesonie breath,” 

8aid Alcipiiron, “ here ’s not a blade 
Df grass or moss, and scanty shade. 

Come ; it is just the hour to rove 
In the lone dingle shepherds love. 

There, straight and tall, the hazel twig 
Divides the crooked rock-held fig. 

O’er ‘the blue pebbles whore the rill 
In winter runs, and may run still. 

Come then, while fresh and calm the air. 

And while the shepherds are not there. ” 
Lexijcippe. But I would rather g5 when they 
Sit round about and sing and play. 
rThemwliy so hurry me 1 for you 
Like play and song and shepherds too. 

Aldxthron. 1 like the shepherds veiy well, 

And song and play, as you can telL * 

But there is play I sadly fear, 

And song I would not have you hear. 

Lmcipjie. What can it be ? what can it be ? 
Alciphron. To you may none of them repeat 
The play ihat*j’^ou have played with me. 

The song that made your bosom beat. 

Leucippe. Don’t keep your arm about my waist. 
Alciphron. Might not you stumble t 
Leucippe. Well then, do. 

But why are we in all this haste 1 
Alciphron. To sing. 

Leucippe. Alas ! and not play too 1 

X. KN*LV>S AND CYMODAMEIA. 

A vision came o’er three young men at once, 

A vision of Apollo : each had heard 
The same coxnmand ; each followed it ; all three 
Assembled on one day before the God 
In Lycia, where he gave his oracle. 

Bright shone the morning; anf the birds that 
build 

Their nests beneath the column-heads of fanes 
And eaves of humbler habitations, dropt 
Firom under them and wheeled athwart the sky. 
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■ Whei? silently and reverently, the youths 
Marcht side by side up the long steps that led 
Toward the awfT|l God who dwelt within. 

Of those three youths fame hath held fast the 
name 

Of one alone ; nor would that name survive 
Unless Love had sustain’d it, and blown off 
With h% impatient breath the mists of time. 

“ Ye come,” the God said mildly, of one will 
To people what is desert in the isle 
Of Lemnos. But strong men j>osse8B its shores : 
Nor shall you execute tlic brave emprize 
Unless, on the third day from going forth, 

To him who rules the waters ye devote 
! A virgin, cast into the sea alive^” 

I They heard, and lookt in one another’s face, 

1 And then bent piously before the shrine 
I With prayer and praises and thanksgiving hymn, 

I And, after a short silence, went away, 

' Taking each other’s hand and swearing truth, 

I Then to the ship in which they came, return'd, 
i Two of the youths were joyous, one was sad : 
j Sad was Enallos ; yet those two by none 
i W ere loved ; Enallos had already won 
Cymodameia, and tlio torch was near. 

By night, by day, in company, alone, 

' The image of the maiden fill’d his breast 
To the heart’s brim. Ah ! therefore did that heart 
So sink within him, ^ 

They have sail’d ; they reach 
: Their home again. Sires, matrons, maidens, throng 
The plashing port, to watch the gather’d sail. 

And who springs first and farthest upon shore. 
Enallos came the latest from the deck, 
i Swift rail the rumour what, the God had said, 
j And fearful were the maidens, who before 
I Had urged the sailing of the youths they loved, 

I That they might give their hands, and have their 
j homes, 

I And nurse their children ; and more thoughts 
' perhaps 

Led up to these, and even ran before. 

But |,hey persuaded easily their wooers 
To sjiil without them, and return again 
When they had seiz’d the virgin on the way. 
Cymodameia dreamt three nights, the three 
Before their fresh departure, that her own 
Enallos bad been cast Into the deep, 

And she had saved him. She alone embarkt 
Of all the maidens, and unseen by all, 

And hid herself before the break of day 
Among the cloaks and fruits niledbuih-J^board. 

But when the noon was come, anefthe repast 
Was call’d for, there they found her. Not quite 
stern, 

But uiore than ^sad, Enallos lookt upon her. 
Forebodings shook him : hopes rais'd /ter, and love 
1^ arm’d the clear cheek while she wiped off the 
spray. • 

Kindly were all to her and dutiful ; 

And she slept soundly mid the leaves of figs 
And vines, and far as far could be apart. 

Now the third mom had risen, and the day 
Was dark, and gusts of wind and hail and fogs 
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l*crj)lcxt them : land they saw not yet^ nor Knew 
Where land was lying. Sudden lightnings blaz*d. 
Thunder claps rattled round them. The pale 
crew 

Howled for the victim. ** Seize her, or we sink.” 

0 maid of Pindus 1 I would linger here 
To lave my eyelids at the nearest rill, 

For thou hast made me weep, as oft thou hast^ 
Where thou and 1, apart from living men. 

And two or three crags higher, sate and sang. 

All ! must I, seeing ill my way, proceed 1 
And thy voice too, Cymodameia ! thine 
Comes back upon me, helpless as thyself 
In this extremity. Sad words ! sad words ! 

0 save me ! save ! Let me not die so young ! 
Loving you so ! I^et me not cease to see you I ” 
Thou claspedest the youth who would have died 
To have done less than save thee. Thus he 
prayed. 

0 God ! who givest light to all the world, 

Take not from me what makes that light most 
blessed ! 

Grant me, if ’tie forbidden me to save 
This hapless helpless sea- devoted maid. 

To share with her (and bring no curses up 
Prom outraged Neptune) her appointed fate ! ” 
They wrung her from his knee ; they hurl’d her 
down 

(Clinging in vain at the hard slippery pitch) 

Into the whitening wave. But her long hair 
Scarcely had risen up again, before 
Another plunge was heard, another form 
Clove the straight line of bubbling foam, direct 
As ringdove after ringdove. Groans from all 
Burst, for the roaring sea ingulpht them both. 
Onward the vessel flew ; the skies again 
Shone bright, and thunder roll’d along, not wroth. 
But gently murmuring to the white-wing’d sails. 
Lemnos at close of evening was iii..sight. 

The shore was won ; the fields markt out ; and 
roofs 

Collected the dun wings that seek house-fare ; 
And presently the ruddy-bosom’d guest 
3)f winter, knew the doors : then infant cries 
W tre heard within ; and lastly, tottering steps 
Pattered along the image-stationed hall. 

Ay, three full years had come and gone again. 
And often, when the flame on windy nights 
Suddenly flicker’d from the mountain-ash 
Piled high, men pusht almost from under them 
The bench on which they talkt about the dead. 
JlcanwhilMi^ieficent Apollo saw 
^Vith his bright eyes into the sea’s calm depth, 
And there he saw Enallos, there he saw 
Cymodameia. Gravely-gladsome light 
Environed them with its eternal g^^een : 

And many nymphs sate round : one blew aloud 
The spiral shell ; one drew bright chords across 
Shell more expansive ; tenderly a third 
With cowering lip hung o’er the flute, and stopt 
At will its dulcet sob, or waked to joy ; 

A fourth took up the lyre and pincht the strings, 

Invisible by trembling: many rais’d 

Clear voices. Thus they spent their happy hours. 


I know them all ; but all vuth eyes tio 
Conscious of loving, have entreated m4 , 

I would not utter now their names abols. 

Behold, among these natives of the seat 
There stands but ^ne young man : how^^! hoW 
fond ! \ 

Ah ! were he fond to them ! It may notVo ! 

Yet did they tend hiim mom and eve ; night 
They also watcht his slumbers : then the|* heard 
His sighs, nor his alone ; fqr there were rwo 
To whom the ut, tch was hateful. In de^tr 
Upward he^rais d his arms, and thus ne |>ray6d» 
*'0 Pheebus! the higher world alone 1 
Showerest thor all thy blessings! Greatlindeed 
Hath been thy favour tp me, great to hehk 
But. she pines inly, and calls beautiful 
More than herself the Nymphs she sees ; 

And asks me ' Are they not more beauti 
Be all more beautiful, be all more blest, 

But not with me ! Relet' her from th< 

Restore her to a happier K and dry , j 
With thy pure beams, abov^V bitter te^ 

I She saw him in the action v 
I Troubled, and ran to soothe 

ground, v’* ^ 

Ere she had claspt his neck, her fiSr \ 

He caught her robe; and its white 
Rapidly, all day long, .through the green 
Enallos loost not from that robe his grasp, . 

But spann’d one ancle too. The swift ascefrt 
Had Btunn’d them into slumber, sweet, serehe, 
j Invigorating her, nor letting loose 
The lover’s arm below ; albeit at last 
It closed those eyes intensely fixt thereon, i 
And still as fixt in dreaming. Both were c^t 
Upon an island till’d by peaceful men, 

And few (no port nor road accessible) 

Fruitful and green as the abode they left, 

And waKm with summer, warm with love and song 
’Tis said that some, whom most Apollo loves, 
Have seen that island, guided by his light ; 

And others have gone near it, but a fog 
[ Rose up between them and the lofty rocks ; 

Yet they relate they saw it qUxte as well, 

And shepherd-boys and credulous hinds believe. 

' XI. IPHIOENBIA. 

I Iphigeneia, when she heard her doom 
I At Aulis, and when all beside the king 
i Had gone away, took his right-hand, and said, 

I father ! 1 am young and very h^ppy. 

I I do not think the pious Calchas hoard 
Distinctly what the Goddess spake. Old aj;e 
Obscures the senses. If my nurse, who^k'liew 
My voice so well, sometimes misunderstood. 
While 1 was resting on her knee both arms 

r' And hitting it to make her mind my words, 

And looking in her face, and she in mine, 

Might not he at{^ hear one word amiss. 

Spoken from so for off, even from Olympus ? ” 

. The father placed his cheek upon her head, 
i And tears dropt dowm it, hut the king of men 
' Replied not. Then the maiden spake once more. 
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0 fiiAher i flayst thow nothing 1 Hear’st thou 
not 

Me, whom thou ever hast, until this hour. 
Listen’d to fondly, and awaken’d me 
To hear my voice amid the voice of birds, 

When it was inarticulate as theirs. 

And the down deadened it within the nest 1 ” 

He moved her gently from him, silent still. 

And tlAs, and this alone, brought tears from Ler 
Altho’ she saw fate n^er : then with sighs, 

^'1 tliought^to have laid down mf hair before 
Benignant Artemis, and not havildimm’d 
Her polisht altar with my virgin Wood ; 

1 thought to have selected the wdiite flowers 
To please the Nymphs, and to have askt of each 
By name, and with no soSowful regret. 

Whether, since both my parents will’d the change, 
I might at Hymen’s feet bend my dipt brow ; 
And (after these who mind us girls the most) 
Adore our own Athena,* that she would 
Regard me mildly with her azure eyes. 

But, father ! to see you no more, and see 
Your love, 0 father ! go ere 1 am gone I ” 

Gently ht^moved her off, and drew her back. 
Bending his lofty head far over her’s, 

And the dark depths of nature heaved and burst. 
He turn’d away ; not far, but silent still. 

She now first shudder’d ; for in him, so nigh. 

So long a silence seem’d the approach of death, 
And like it. Once again she rais’d her voice. 

“ O father ! if the ships are now detain’d, 

And all your vows move not the Gods above. 
When the knife strikes me there will be one 
prayer • 

The less to them : and purer can there be 
^ An}L or more fervent than the daughter’s prayer 
For her dear father’s safety and success '? ” 

A groan that shook him shook not his resolve. 
An aged man now enter’d, and without* 

One word, stept slowly on, and took the wrist 
Of the pale maiden. She lookt up, and saw 
The fillet of the priest and calm cold eyes. 

Then turn’d she where her parent stood, and cried 
0 father ! grievfl*no more : the ships can sail.” 

XII. TBB DEATH OF AKTEMIDORA. 

‘^Artemidoral Gods invisible, 

While thou art lying faint along the couiih. 

Have tied the sandal to thy slender feet 
And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 
Befireshing sh^es will waft thy weariness 
onii voices*like thy own come near 
And nearer, and solicit an embrace.” 

Artemidora sigh’d, and Avould have prest 
The hand noyr pressing hers, but was too weak. 
Iris stood over her dark hair unseen 
While thus Elpenor spake. He lookt into 
Eyes that had given light and Jfe erewhile 
To those above them, but now dim with tears 
^nd wakefulness. Again he spake of joy 

* Pallas Athena was the patroneas of Argos. 


ai 

Eterntl, A.t that word, that sad word, joy, 
Faithful and fond her bosom heav’d once more; 
Her head fell b^^^k : and now ^ loud deep sob 
Swell’d thro’ the darken’d chamber ; ’twas nit 
hers. 


XXI. MXNBLAUS AND HELEN AT TROT. 

Hslrn Im pursued by Mskrlavs up the steps of th* 
palace : an old attendant deprecates and interoepts hit 
vengeance- 

Mendaut. Out of my way ! Off f or my sword 
may smite thee,* 

Heedless of venerable age. And thou, 

Fugitive ! stop. Stand, traitross, on that stair . . 
Thou mountest not another, by the Gods ! 

{She stops : he seizes her.) 

Now take the death thou meritest, the death 
Zeus who presides o’er hospitality, 

And every other go<l whom thou hast left, 

And eve'^' other who abandons thee 
In this accursed city, sends at last. 

Turn, vilest of vile slaves ! turn, paramour 
Of wliat all other women hate, of cowards. 

Turn, lest this hand wrench back thy head, and 
I toss 

j It and its odours to the dust and flames. 

1 Helen. W clcome the death thou promisest ♦ 
I Not fear 

i But shame, obedience, duty,*make me turn. 

' Msnelaus. Duty ! false harlot ! 

; Helen. Name too true I severe 

I Precursor to the blow that is to fall, 

I It should alone suffice for killing me. 
j MeneJavs. Ay, weep : be not the only one in 

I Troy 

’ Who wails not on this day . . its last . . the day 
Thou and thy crimes darken with dead on dead. 
Helen. Spare ! spare ! 0 let the last that falls 
be me ! 

There are but young and old. 

Menelaus. There are but guilty 

Where thou art, and the sword strikes none amiss. 
Hearcst thou not the creeping blood buzz near 
Like flies 1 or wouldst thou rather hear it hiss 
Louder, against the flaming roofs thrown down 
Wherewith the streets are pathless 1 Ay, but 
vengeance • 

Springs over allj and Nemesis and Ate 
Drove back the flying ashes wdtb both hands. 

1 never saw thee weep till now : and now 
j There is no pity in thy tears. The tiger 
j Leaves not her young athirst for milk. 

As thou didst. Thine could scarce have claspt 
thy knee 

If Bh« had felt thee leave her. 

Helen. O my child I 

^ My only one ! Thou livest : ’tis enough : 

Hate me, abhor me, civse me . . these are duties . . 
Call me but Mother in the shades of death ! 

* The reader maat be reminded that this is no transla- 
tion from a French tragedy : such really and truly were 
I the manners of tho Greeks in the time of the Trojnn war ; 

< they respected age, but disregarded sex. 
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She now is twelve years old, when the ,bud swells 
And the first colours of uncertain life 
Begin to tinge it., p) 

Menelms (aside). Can she think of home] 

Hers once, mine yet, and sweet Hermione’s ! 

Is there one spark that cheer’d my hearth, one 
left, 

For thee, my last of love I 

Scorn, righteous scorn 
Blows it from me . . hut thou mayst . . never, 
never. 

Thou shalt not see her even there. The slave 
On earth shall scorn thee, and the damn’d below. 
JTelen. Delay not either fate. If death is 
mere}’, • 

Send me among the captives ; so that Zeus 
May .see his offspring led in chains away, 

And thy hard V>rothcr, pointing with his svrord 
At the last wretch that crouches on the shoic. 
Cry, " She alone shall never sail for Greece ! ” 
Meudaus. Hast thou more words? 

Her voice is musical 

As the young maids who sing to Artemis : 

How glossy is that yellow braid my grasp 
Seiz’d and let loose ! Ah ! can then years have 
past 

Since , . but the children of the Gods, like them. 
Suffer not age. 

Helen ! speak honestly. 

And thus escape my vengeance . . was it force 
That bore thee off? 

Uden. Tt was some evil God. 

Menelam. Helping that hated man ? 

// elm. How j ustl}' hated ! 

Me.nelaus. By thee too ] 

Jfeleu. Hath he not made thee unhappy] 

0 do not strike. 

Mevelam. Wretch ! 

1 1 elev . S tr^ke, 1 mt do not 

speak. 

Mcvelmis. Lest tJiou remember me against thy 
will. 

Jlden. Lest I look up and see you wroth and 
sad, 

Against my will ; 0 ! how against my will 
They know above, they who perhaps can pity. 
Menelam. They shall not save thee. 

Helen. Then indeed they pity. 

Menelam. Prepare for death. 

Helen. Hot from that hand : 

’twould pain you. 

Menelam. JHoxkch not my hand. Easily dost 
thou^n^'^t! 

Helen. Easy are all things, do but thou com- 
mand. 

Menelam. Look up then. t 

Helen. To the hardest proof of all 

1 am now bidden : bid me not look up. 

Menelam She looks when I led her on 

behind 

The torch and fife, and when the blush o’erspread 
Her girlish face at tripping in the myrtle 
Oil the first step before the wreathed gate. 
Approach me. Pall not on thy knees. 


Helen. t The hand 

That is to slay mo, best may slay me thus. 

I dare no longer see the light of heaven, 

Nor thine . . alas ! the light of heaven to me. 
Menelnus, Follow me. 

She holds out both arms . . and now 
Drops them again . . She comes . . Why stoppest 
thou ] 

Helen. 0 Menelaus ! could thy heart know 
mine, 

As once it did .^tfor then did they coij^verse, " 
Generous the ofic, the other not unworthy . . 

Thou w'ouldst id sorrow' deeper even than gnilt. 
Menelaus. A^pd must I lead her by the hand 
again 1 

Hought shall persuade ^nc. Never. She draws 
back . 

Tbc true alone and loving sob like her . . 

Come, Helen ! {lie takes her hand. 

Helen. Oh ! let never Greek see this ! 

Hide me from Argos, from Amyclai hide me, 

I Hide me from all. 

I Mendam, Thy anguish is too strong 

For me to strive with. 

Helen. Leave it all to me. 

Menelam. Peace ! peace ! The wind, I hope, 
is fair for Sparta. 


XIV. CHRYSAOR. 

Come, I beseech ye, Muses ! who, retired 
Deep in the shady glens by Helicon, 

Yet know the realms of Ocean, know' the laws 
Of his wide empire, and throughout his court 
Know every ymph, and call them each by name j 
Who from your sacred mountain see afar ^ 

O’er earth and heaven, and hear and memonse 
The crimes of men and counsels of the Gods ; 
Sing of those crimes and of those counsels, sing 
Of Oades sever'd from the fruitful main. 

And what befell and from wdiat mighty hand, 
Chrysaor, wrielder of the golden sw'ord. 

’Twas when the high Olympus shook with fear. 
Lest all his temples, all his gr6 ^es, be crusbt 
By Pelion piled on Ossa : but the sire 
Of mortals and immortals waved his arm 
Around, and all below was wild dismay : 

Again ; ’twas agony : again ; ’twas peace. 

Chrysaor still in Gades tarrying, 

Hurl’d into ether, tinging, as it flew, 

With sudden fire the clouds round Saturn’s throne. 
No pine surrender’d by retreating Pan, 

Nor ash, nor poplar pale ; but sw oln with pride 
Stood towering from the citadel ; ’nis ^ 

One hand was rested on, and one w'ith rage 
Shut hard, and firmly fixt against his side ; 

His frowming visage, flusht with insolence. 

Rais’d up oblique to heaven. ** 0 thou,” ho cried, 
** Whom nations kneel to, not whom nations know. 
Hear me, and ani^er, if indeed thou canst, 

The last appeal I deign thee or allow. 

Tell me, and quickly, why should I adore, 

Adored myself by millions ] why invoke. 

Invoked with all thy attributes ] Men wrong 
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By their prostrations, 4 )rayer 8 , and sacrifice, 
lilitlier the gods, their rulers, or themselves : 

But flame and thunder frigflt them from the Gods ; 
Themselves they can not, dare not, they are ours ; 
Us, dare they, can they, us ? but triumph, Jove ! 
Man for one moment hath engaged his lord. 
Henceforth let merchants value him, not kings. 
No 1 lower thy sdfeptre, and hear Atrobal, 

And judge aright to whom men sacrifice. 

* My children/ said the sage and pious priest, 

‘ Mark there the altar ! though l4c fumes aspire 
Twelve culflts ereh nostril they :»gale, 

’Tis myrrh for Titans, ’tis but airlfor Gods.’ 

Time changes. Nature changes, I am changed ! 
Fronting the furious lustre of the sun, 

1 yielded to his piercing l^vift-shot beams 
Only when quite meridian, then abased 
These orbits to the ground, and there survey’d 
My shadow ; strange and horrid to relate ! 

My very shadow almost disappear’d ! 

Restore it, or by earth and hell 1 swear 
With blood enough will I refascinatc 
The cursed incantation : thou restore, 

And larg^y ; or my brethren, all combined. 

Shall rouse thee from thy lethargies, and drive 
Far from thy cloud-soft pillow, minion-prest. 
Those leering lassitudes that follow Love.” 

The smile of disappointment and disdain 
Sat sallow on his pausing lip half-closed : 

But, neither headlong importunity 
Nor gibing threat of reed-prop t insolence 
Let loose the blast of vengeance : heaven shone 
bright, . 

And proud Chrysaor spurn'd the prostrate land. 
But the triumphant Thunderer, now mankind 
•(CriSiinal mostly for enduring crimes) 

Provoked his indignation, thus besought 
His tridcnt-sceptered brother, triton-borge. 

0 Neptune cease henceforward to repine. 
They are not cruel, no ; tlic Destinies 
Intent upon their loom, unoccupied 
With aught beyond its moody murmuring sound. 
Will neither see tliaa weep nor hear thee sigh : 
And wherefore weep, 0 Neptune, wherefore sigh ! 
Ambition? 'tis unworthy of a God, 

Unworthy of a brother ! I am Jove, 

Thou Neptune : happier in uncitied realms. 

In coral hall or grotto samphire-ceird, 

Amid the song of Nymphs and ring of shells 
Thou smoothest at thy will the pliant wave 
Or liftest it to heaven. I also can 
Whatever test beseems me, nor for aid 
Unless I loved l/hfte, Neptune, would I call. 
Thotigu IKfisent. thou hast heard and hast beheld 
The profanation of that monstrous race. 

That race of earth-born giants ; one survives ; 

The rapid-fooHed Khodan mountain-rear’d 
Beheld the rest defeated ; still remain 
Scatter’d throughout interminaUe fields. 

Bandy and sultry, and each hopeless path 
Oboakt up with crawling briars and bristling 
thorns, 

The flinty trophies of their foul disgrace. 


j Chiysaor, wioldcr of the golden sword, 

I Still hails us brethren men of stonter heart, 

But, wise confederate, shuns Phlegraaan fields. 

No warrior he, 3 %t who so fond of war, 

Unfeeling, scarce ferocious ; flattery’s dupe. 

He fancies that the gods themselves are his ; 
Impious, but most in prayer. Now re-assert 
Thy friuidship, raise thy trident, strike the rock. 
Sever him from mankind.” Then thus replied 
The Nymph-surrounded monarch of the main. 

“ Empire bemoan I not, however shared. 

Nor Fortune frail, nor .stubborn Fate, accuse: 

No J mortiils I bemoan ! when Avarice, 
IMoughing these fruitless furrows, shall awake 
: The basking Demons and the dormant^rimei^ 
j Horrible, strong, resistless, and transform 
Meekness to Madness, Patience to Despair. 

What is Ambition % what but Avarice ? 

But Avarice in richer guise array’d, 

I Stalking erect, loud-spoken, lion-mien’d, 

Her brow uncrost by care, but deeply markt. 

And darting downward ’twixt her eyes hard-lasht 
j The wrinkle of command. Could ever I 
So foul a fiend, so fondly too, caress '{ 

Judge me not harshly, judge me by my deeds.” 

Though seated then on Afrie’s further coast. 
Yet sudden at his voice, so long unheard, 

(For he had grieved, and treasured up his grief) 
With short kind greeting m^et from every side 
The Triton herds, and warm with melody 
The azure concave of their curling shells. 

Swift as an arrow, as the wind, as light. 

He glided through the deep, and now arrived, 
Leapt from his pearly beryl-studded ear. 
i Earth trembled : the retreating tide, black -brow’d, 
j Gather’d new strength, and rushing on, assail’d 
The promontory ’.s base ; but when the God 
Himself, resistless Neptune, struck one blow. 
Rent were the rocks asunder, and the sky 
Was darken’d with their fragments ere they felL 
Lygeia vocal, Zantho ycllow-hair’d, 

Spio with sparkling eyes, and Berdfe 
Demure, and sweet lone, youngest-bom, 

Of mortal race, but grown divine by song ; 

Had you seen playing round her placid neck 
The sunny circles, braidless and unbound, 

0 ! who Jiad call’d thorn boders of a storm ! 

These, and the many sister Nereids, 

Forgetful of their lays and of their loves, 

All unsuspicious of the dread intent. 

Stop suddenly their gambols, and with shrieks 
Of terror plunge amid the closin^^avtf; 

Yet, just above, one moment more appear 
Their darken’d tresses floating in the foam. 
Thrc#m prostrate on the earth, the Sacrilege 
Rais’d up his head astounded, and accurst 
I The stars, the destinies, the gods; his breast 
Panted from consternation and dismay, 

And pride untoward on himself o’erthrown. 

Prom his distended nostrils issued gore 
At intervals, with which his wiry locks, 

Huge arms, and bulky bosom, shone beslimed; 
And thrice he call’d his brethren, with a voice 
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More dismal than the blasts from Phlegethdkt' 
Belou', that urge along ten thousand ghosts 
Wafted loud>wailing o’er tlio fierjji tide. 

But answer heard he none : the men of might 
Who gather'd round him formerly, the men 
Whom frozen at a frown, a smile revived, 

Were far : enormous mountains interposed, 

Kor ever had the veil-hung pine out-spreatl 
O’er Tethys then her wandering leafless shade : 
Nor could he longer under wintry stars 
Suspend the watery journey, nor repose 
Whole nights on Ocean's billowy restless bed ; 

No longer, bulging through the tempest, rose 
That bulky bosom ; nor those oarlike hands 
Trusted dh mortal's keenest ken conceived 
The bluest shore, threw back opposing tides. 
Shrunken mid brutal hair his violent veins 
Subsided, yet were hideous to behold 
As dragons panting in the noontide brake. 

At last, absorbing deep the breath of heaven, 
And stifling all within his deadly grasp. 
Struggling and tearing up the glebe to turn, 

And from a throat that, as it throbb'd and rose, 

' Seem'd shaking ponderous links of dusky iron, 
Uttering one anguish-forced indignant groan. 
Fired with infernal rage, the spirit flew. 

Nations of fair Hesperia 1 lo o'erthrowii 
Your peace-embracing war-inciting king ! 

Ah I thrice twelve ye^ and longer ye endured 
Without one eflfort to rise higher, one hope 
That heaven would wing the secret shaft aright. 
The abomination : hence *twas Jove's command 
That many hundred, many thousand more. 

Freed from one despot, still from one unfreed. 
Ye crouch unblest at Superstition’s feet. 

Her hath he sent among ye ; her the pest 
Of men below and curse of Gods above ; 

Hers are the last worst tortures they inflict 
On all who bend to any king but them. 

Born of Sicanus in the vast abyss 
Where never light descended, she survived 
Her parent ; he omnipotence defied, 

But thunderstruck fell headlong from the clouds ; 
She, though the radiant ether overpower'd 
Her eyes, accustom'd to the gloom of night. 

And quencht their lurid orbs, Religion's helm 
Assuming, vibrated her Stygian torch. 

Till thou, Astraea ! though behind the siro's 
Broad egis, trembledst on thy heavenly throne. 


We are w&V&ns and winds and waters make us; 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles. 
But where the land is dim from tyranny, * 
There tiny pleasures occupy the place 
Of glories and of duties ; as the feet 
Of fabled faeries when the sun goes down 
Trip o'er the grass where wrestlers strove by day. 
Then Justice, call'd the Eternal One above, 

Is more inconstant than the buoyant form 
That burst into existence from the froth 
Of ever-varying ocean : what i.s best 


Then becomes worst ; wlrat loveliest, moit w 
formed. , 

The heart is hardest in the softest climes, 

The passions flourish, the affections die. 

0 thou vast tablet ^of these awful truths, 

That finest all the space between the seas, 
Spreading from Venice’s deserted courts 
To the Tarentine and Hydruntine mole. 

What lifts thee up 1 what shakes thee 1 *tis the 
breath • 

Of God. Awakft ye nations ! spring life ! 

Let the last wosc of his right hand appear 
Fresh with hisyiage, Man. Thou recreant slATe 
That sittest afar off’ and helpest not, 

O thou degenerate Albi|>n ! with what shame 
Do I survey thee, pushing forth the spunge 
At thy spear’s length, in mockery at the thirst 
Of holy Freedom in his agony. 

And prompt and keen to pierce the wounded side! 
Must Italy then wholly rot away 
Amid her slime, before she germinate 
Into fresh vigour, into form again 1 
What thunder bursts upon mine ear ! some isle 
Hath surely risen from the gulphs profound. 
Eager to suck the sunshine from the breast 
Of beauteous Nature, and to catch the gale 
From golden Hermus and Helena’s brow. 

A greater thing than isle, than continent. 

Than earth itself, than ocean circling earth. 

Hath risen there ; regenerate Man hath risen. . 
Generous old bard of Chios ! not that Jove 
Deprived thee in thy latter days of sight 
Would I complain, but that no higher theme 
Than a disdainful youth, a lawless king, 

A pestilence, a pyre, awoke thy song. 

When on the Chian coast, one javelin’s throy^ 
From where thy tombstone, where thy cradle ^od. 
Twice twenty self-devoted Greeks assail’d 
The naval host of Asia, at one blow 
ScaUered it into air . . . and Gi^ece was firee . . , 
And ere these glories beam’d, thy day had closed* 
Let all that Elis ever saw, give way, 

All that Olympian Jove e'er smiled upon ; 

The Marathoniau columns ne^rt'r tolu 
A tale more glorious, never Salamis, 

Nor, faithful in the ce;itre of the false, 

Platea, nor Anthela, from whose mount 
Benignant Ceres wards the blessed Laws, 

And sees the Amphictyon dip his weary foot 
In the warm streamlet of th^ strait below.* 
Goddess ! altho’ thy brow was never rear’d 
Among the powers that guarded or assail’d 
Perfidious llion, parricidal Thebes, 

Or other walls whose war-bolt eVr Wlo vied,. .. 
Man’s congregated crimes and vengeful pain. 

Yet hast thou toucht the extremes of ^ef and 

joy; 

Grief upon Enna’s mead and Hell’s ascent, 

A solitary mother ; joy beyond, 

Far beyond, that^^hy woe, in this thy fane : ' 

The tears were human, but the bliss divine. 

I * The Amphlctjrons met annually in the temple of Csrss 
near Anthela. 
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in ilie land of Btrangors, auJl deprest 
With sad and certain^resage for mj own. 

Exult at hope's fresh dayspring, tho afar. 

There where my youth was not unexercised 
By chiefs in willing war and faithful song : 
Shades as they were, they weje not empty shades. 
Whose bodies haunt our world and blear our sun. 
Obstruction wove than swamp and shapeless 
^nds. * 

Peace, praise, eternal gladness, to the souls 
That, rising from the seas into the heavens, 

Have ransom'd ^rst their co fitry with their 
blood ! \ 

O thou immortal Spartan ! at w^ose name 
The marble table sounds beneath my palms, 
Leonidas ! even thou w|^ not disdain 
To mingle names august as these with thine ; 

Nor thou, twin-star of glory, thou whose rays 
Stream'd over Corinth on the double sea^ 

Achaian and Saronic ; whom the sons 
Of Syracuse, when Death removed thy light. 


Wept more than slavery ever made them w^p. 
But Ihed (if gratitude is sweet) sweet tears 
The hand that then pour’d ashes o'er their heads 
Was loosen'd fr|m its desperate chain by thee. 
What now can press mankind into one mass. 

For Tyranny to tread the more secure ? 

From gold alone is drawn the guilty wire 
That Adulation trills : she mocks the tohe 
Of Dufy, Courage, Virtue, Piety, 

And under her sits Hope. O how unlike 
That graceful form in azure vest array’d. 

With brow serene, and eyes on heaven alone 
In patience fixt, in fondness unobscured ! 

What monsters coil beneath the spreading tree 
Of Despotism j what wastes extend t^und ! 
What poison floats upon the distant ! 

But who are those that cull and deal itsfrhitl 
Creatures that shun the light and fear the shade. 
Bloated and fierce. Sleep’s mien and Famine’s cry. 
Rise up again, rise in thy dignity, 

I Dejected Man ! and scare this brood away. 
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t ' 

I 8ING the fates of Gebir. He had dwelt 
Among those mountain-caverns which retain 
His labours yet, vast halls and flowing wells, 

N or have forgotten their old master’s name 
Though sever’d from his people : here, incenst 
meditating on primeval wrongs, 

JIo blew his batile-hom, at which uprose 
Whole nations; here, ten thousand of most 
might 

He call’d aloud ; and soon Charoba saw 
His dark helm hover o’er the land of Nile. 

What should the virgin do 1 should royal knees 
Bend suppliant 'I or defenceless hands engage 
Men of gigantic force, gigantic arms t 
Tor ’twas reported that nor sword sufficed, 

Nor shield immense nor coat of massive mail, 

But that upon their towering heads they bore 
Each a huge stone, refulgent as the stars. 

This told she Daliea, then cried aloud, 
if on your bosom laying down my head 
1 sobb’d away the sorrows of a child, 

If I have always, and Heav’n knows I have. 

Next to a mother’s held a nurse's name. 

Succour this one distress, recall those days, 

Love me, tho’ twere because you lov’d me then.” 

But whether confident in magic rites 
Or toucht with sexual pride to stand implor’d, 
Daliea smiled, then 8})ake : “ Away those fcaris. 
Though stronger than the strongest of his 
kind, 

He falls ; on me devolve that charge; he falls. 
Rather than fly him, stoop fhou to allure^: 

Nay, journey to his tents. A city stood 
Upon that coast, the} say, by Sidad built, 

WHiose father Gad built Gadir; on this ground 
Perhaps he sees an ample room for war. 

Persuade liS!ifl<riyc8tore tho walls himself 
In honour of his ancestors, persuade . . 

But wherefore this advice 1 young, unespoused, 
Charoba want persuasions ! and a queen I” < 

** 0 Daliea ! ” the shuddering maid exclaim’d, ^ 
Could I encounter that fierce frightful man? 
Could I speak 1 no, nor sigh.” And canst thou 
reign ?” 

Cried Daliea ; “ yield empire or comply.” 

Unfixt, though seeming fixt, her eyes down- 
cast, 


The wonted buzz and bustle of the court 
From far through sculptured galleries met her ear; 
Then lifting up her head, the evening sun 
Pour’d afresh splendour on her burnisht throne: 
The fair Charoba, the young queen, complied. 

But Gebir, when he heard of her approach, 

Laid by his orbed shield ; his vizor-helm, ^ 
His buckler and his corset he laid by, 

And bade that none attend him ; at his side 
Two faithful dogs that urge the silent C 9 .iir 8 e, 
Shaggy, deep-chested, croucht : tho crocodile. 
Crying, oft made them raise their flaccid ears 
And push their heads within their master’s 
hand. 

There was a brightening paleness in his face, 

Such as Diana rising o’er tho rocks 
Shower’d on the lonely Latmian ; on his brow 
Sorrow there was, yet nought was there severe. 

But when the royal damsel first he saw, 

Faint, hanging,pn her handmaid, and her knees 
Tottering, as from the motion of the car. 

His eyes lookt earnest on her, and those eyes^ ^ 
Show’d, if they had not, that they might have, 
lov’d. 

For therg was pity in them at that hour. 

With gentle speech, and more with gentle looks. 
He sooth’d her ; but lest Pity go beyond 
And crost Ambition lose her lofty aim, 

Bending, he kist her garment, and retired. ^ 
He went,, nor slumber’d in tb:;*sultry noon. 

When viands, couches, generous wines, persuade, 
And slumber most refreshes'*; nor at night, 

When heavy dews are laden with disease ; 

And blindness waits not there for lingering age. 
Ere morning dawm’d behind him, he arrived 
At those rich meadows where young Tamar fed 
The royal flocks entrusted to his care. 

Now^,” said he to himself, will I repose 
At least this burthen on a brother’s breast.” 

His brother stood before him : he, *ama^gj^^ 

Bear’d suddenly his head, and thus began. 

" Is it thou, brother ! Tamar, is it thou ! 

Why, standing on the valley’s utmost verge, 
Lookest thou on that dull and dreary shore 
where beyond sight Nile blackens all the sandt 
And why that sadness ? When I past our sheep 
The dew-drops were not shaken off the bar. 
Therefore if one be wanting, ’tis untold.” 

Yes, one is wanting, nor is that untold/' ^ 
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Sidd Tamar ; and thl^ dull aifd dreary shore 1 am i^pt daunted ; no ; I will engage.* ^ 


Is neither dull nor dreary at all hours.” 

Whereon the tear stole siledt down his cheek, 
Silent, but not by Gebir unobserv’d : 

Wondering he gazed awhile, and pitying spake. 

Let me approach thee ; doe^the morning light 
Scatter this wan suffusion o’er thy brow. 

This faint bld^ lustre under both thine eyes V' 

** 0 brother, is this pity or reproach V' 

Cried Tamar, ** cruel if it be reproach, 

Tf pity, 0 how vain ! ^ “ Whatefer it be 
That grievds theef I will pity, ‘Aou but speak. 
And I can tell thee, Tamar, panglnr pang.” 

“ Gebir ! then more than brothers are we now I 
Eveiything (take my hand) will I confess. 

I neither feed the flock n^r watch the fold ; 

Ilow can 1, lost in love '{ But, Gebir, why 
That anger which has risen to your cheek 1 
Can other men i could you ? what, no reply ! 

Ariff still more anger, and still worse eonoeard ! 
Are these your promises] your pity this]” 

“ Tamar, I well may pity what I feel . . 

Mark me aright . . I feel for thee . . proceed . . 
Relate nn^all.” “ Then will 1 all relate,” 
iiaid the young shepherd, gladden’d from his 
heart. 

’Twas evening, though not sunset, and the tide 
Level with those green meadows, seem’d yet 
higher : 

'Twas pleasant ; and 1 loosen’d from my neck 
The pipe you gave me, and began to play. 

0 that 1 ne’er ha’d learnt the tuneful art ! 

It always brings us enemies or love. 

Well, I was playing, when above waves 
Some swimmer’s head inethought 1 saw ascend ; 

I, sitting still, survey’d it, wiih my pipe 

•Awf wardly held before my lips half-closed, 

Gebir ! it was a Nymph ! a Nymph divine ! 

1 can not wait describing how she eame,^ 

How I was sitting, how she first ;issum’d 
The sailor ; of what happen’d there remains 
Enough to say, and too much to forget. 

The sweet deceiver stept upon this bank 
Before I was awaro-^or with surprise 
Moments fly rapid as with love itself. 

Stooping to tune afr<?8h the hoarsen’d reed, 

I heard a rustling, and where that arose 
My glance first lighted on her nnuble feet. 

Her feet resembled those long shells explored 
By him who to befriend his steed’s dim sight 
Would blow the pungent powder in the C3'e. 

Her eyes too ! 0 immortal Gods ! her eyes 
Kesembled . . what could they resemble ? what 
Eyf r resem ble th^e ] Even h cr attire 

W as noi*ni wonted woof nor vulgar art : 

Her mantle sliow’d the yellow samphire-pod. 

Her girdle the dove-colour’d wave serene. 

' Sliejjherd,’ tiaid she, ‘ and will you wrestle now. 
And with the sailor’s hardier race engage V 
1 was rejoiced to hear it, and contrived 
How to keep up contention : cJlild 1 fail 
By pressing not too strongly, yet to press 1 
* *firhethor a shepherd, as indeed you seem. 

Or whether of the hardier race you boast. 


* But first,’ said she, 'what wager will you lay?' 

' A sheep,’ I answered : ' add whate’er you will/ 

‘ I can not,' she implied, ' make that return : 

Our hided vessels in their pitchy round 
Seldom, unless from rapine, hold a sheep. 

But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, .and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun's palace-porch, where when unyoked 
His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave : 
Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polisht lips to your attentive ear. 

And it remembers its august abodes. 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

And I have others given me hj^ the nj^sijubs. 

Of sweeter sound than any pipe you have’V^ 

But we, by Neptune ! for no pipe contend, 

This time a sheep I win, a pipe the next.’ 

Now came she forward eager to engage, 

But first her dress, her bosom then survey’d. 

And heav’d it, doubting if she could deceive. 

Her bosom seem’d, inclos’d in haze like hcav’n. 
To baffle touch, and rose forth undefined : 

Above her knee she drew the robe succinct, 
Above her breast, and just below her arms. 

* This will preserve my breath when tightly 

bound. 

If struggle and equal strength should so con- 
strain.’ 

Thus, pulling hard to fasten*it, she spake. 

And, rushing at me, closed : 1 thrill’d throughout 
And seem’d to lessen and shrink uj> with cold. 
Again with violent impulse gusht my blood. 

And hearing nought external, thus absorb’d, 

I heard it, rushing through each turbid vein. 
Shake my unsteady swimming sight in air. 

Yet with unyielding though uncertain arms 
I clung around her neck ; the vest beneath 
Rustled against our slippery limbs entwined : ^ 
Often mine springing with eluded force 
Started aside and trembled till replaced : 

And when I most succeeded, as I thought. 

My bosom and my throat felt so comprest 
Th^t life was almost quivering on my lips, 

Yet nothing was there painful : these are signs 
Of secret arts and not of human might ; 

What arts I can not tell ; 1 only know 
My eyes grew dizzy jyid ray strength decay’d ; 

I was indeed o’crcome . . with what regret, 

I And more, with what confusion, when I reacht 
I The fold, and yielding up the sheop, she cried, 

' This pays a shepherd to a conquering maid.’ 

She smiled, and more of pleasur<^'ikSit-;.tJdisdain 
Was in her dimpled chin and liberal lip. 

And eyes that languisht, lengthening, just lilEe 
Jove. 

She went away ; I on the wicker gate 
Leant, and could follow with my eyes alone* 

The sheep she carried easy as a cloak ; 

But when I heard its tvleating, us 1 did. 

And saw, she hastening on, its hinder feet 
Struggle, and from her snowy shoulder slip, 

One shoulder its poor efforts had unveil’d. 

Then all my passions mingling fell in tears ; 
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Reff'leBB then ran I to the highest ground^ 

To watch her; she was gone ; gone down the tide ; 
And the long inoon>beam on the liard wet sand 
Ijay like a jasper column half u^ rear’d.” 

** But, Tamar ! tell me, will slie not return 1 ” 
She will return, yet not before the moon 
Again is at the full : she promist this, 

Tho’ w hen she promist I could not repl^.” 

“ By all the Gods I pity thee ! go on, 

Fear not my anger, look not on my shame. 

For when a lover only hears of love 
He finds his folly out, and is ashamed. 

Away with watchful nights and lonely days. 
Contempt of earth and aspect up to heaven, 

With c^*'jmplation, with humility, 

A tv* 'f'd cloak that pride w'ears when deform’d. 
Away with all that hides me from myself^ 

Pax to me from others, whispers 1 am wise : 

From our own wi.sdom less is to be reapt 
Than from the barest folly of our friend. 

Tamar ! thy pastures, large and rich, afford 
Flowers to thy bees and herbage to thy sheep. 
But, battened on too much, the poorest croft 
Of thy poor neighbour yields what thine denies.” 

They hasten’d to the camp, and Qebir there 
Resolved his native country to forego. 

And order’d from those ruins to the right 
They forthwith raise a city. Tamar heard 
With wonder, tho’ in passing ’twas half-told. 

His brother’s love, rmd sigh’d upon his own. 

SKCOMl> BOOK. 

Thk Gadite men the royal charge obey. 

Now fragments weigh’d up from the uneven streets 
Leave the ground black beneath ; again the sun 
Shines into wdiat were porches, and on steps 
Once wariii with frequentation ; clients, friends. 
All morning, satchel ’d idlers all mid-day. 

Lying half-up and languid tho’ at games. 

Some raise the painted pavement, some on 
wheels 

Draw slow its laminous length, some intersperse 
Salt water thro’ the sordid heaps, and seize * 

The flowers and figures starting fresh to view ; 
Others rub hard large masses, and essay 
To polish into white what they misdeem 
The growing green of many trackless years.* 

Far off at intervals the axe resounds * 

With regular strong stroke, and nearer home 
Dull falls the mallet with long labour fringed. 
Here arches are discover’d ; there huge beams 
Resist tl^h^het, but in fresher air 
Soon drop away : there spreads a marble squared ** 
And smoothen’d ; some high pillar for its base 
Chose it, wdiich now lies ruin’d in the duat. 
Clearing tlie soil at bottom, they espy * 

A crevice, and, intent on treasure, strive 
Strenuous and groan to move it; one exclaima, 

I hear the rusty metal grate ; it moves !** 

Now, overturning it, backward they start. 

And stop again, and see a serpent pant, 

\. * Verde Antico is found here. 


See his throat thicken and the crisped scalos 
Rise ruffled, while upon the middle fold ** 

He keeps his Vary hSad and blinking eyo, 

Curling more close and crouching ere he strilcA^ 
Go, mighty men, invade fiir cities, go. 

And be such treasure portions to your heirs. 

Six days they labour’d : on the seventh diQT 
Returning, all their labours wcL'e destroy'd. 

’Twas not by mortal hand, or from their tents 
’Twere visible ; for these were now removed 
Above, where neither noxfous mist ascends 
Nor the way wl tries ere the work begin. ^ 

There Gebir, p^rced with 8orrow,spake these words: 

Ye men of Gades, arm’d with brazen shields^ 
And ye of near Tartessus, where the shore 
Stoops to receive the tx’.butc whioh all owe 
To Boetis and his banks for their attire, 

Ye too whom Durius boro on level meads, 
Inherent in your hearts is bravery, 

For earth contains no nation where abounds ' 

The generous horse and not the warlike man. 

But neither soldier now nor steed avails, ^ 

Nor steed nor soldier can oppose the Gods, 

Nor is there aught above like Jove himself. 

Nor weighs against his purpose, wlietf once fixt. 
Aught but, with supplicating knee, the Prayers. 
Swifter than light are they, and cveiy face, 

Tho’ different, glows with beauty ; at the throne 
Of Mercy, wlien clouds shut it from mankind. 
They fall bare-bosom’d, and indignant Jove 
Drops at the soothing sweetness of their voice 
The thunder from his hand. Let us arise 
On these high places daily, heat our breast, 

, Prostrate ourselves and deprecate his wrath.* 

} The people%ow'd their bodies and obey’d. 

Nine mornings with w^hite ashes on their heads 
Lamented they their toil each night o'orthri>wii,* 
And now the largest orbit of the year, 

Leaning o’er black Mocattam’s rubied brow,* 
Proceeded slow, majestic, and serene. 

Now seem’d not further than the nearest' cliff, 
And crimson light struck soft the phosphor wave, 
Then Gebir spake to Tamar in these words ; 

** Tamar ! I am thy elder apathy king. 

But am thy brother too, nor ever said 
Give me thy secret and become my slave : 

But haste thee not away ; 1 wrill myself 
Await the nymph, disguised in thy attire.” 

Then, starting from attention, Tamar cried» 

** Brother 1 in sacred truth it can not be. 

My life is yours, my love must be my own. 

O surely he who seeks a second love • 

Never felt one, or ’tis not one I feel.* 

But Qebir with complacent smdle replied, 

** Go then, fond Tamar, go in happy 
But, ere thou partest, ponder in thy breast 
And well bethink thee, lest thou part deceived^ 
Will she disclose to thee the mysteries 
Of our calamity 1 and unconstrain’d 1 
When even her Ipve thy strength had to disoLoae. 
My heart indeed is full, but, witness heavan I 
j My people, not my passion, fill my heart.” ^ 

! * The sumintts are of a deep red. 
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^Then let me ki^ thy gaSrment," said the 
youth, 

Aud heaven be with thee, ifnd on me thy grace.” 

Him then themonarch thus once more addreat : 

** Be of good courage : haat thou yet forgot 
What chapleta languisht round thy unbumt hair, 
In colour like some tall smooth beech's leaves 
Curl'd by aut^pintl suns I” How flattery 
Bxcites»a pleasant, soothes a painful shame ! 

** These,” amid stifled blushes Tamar said, 

^ Were of the flowering raspberri^a-nd vine : 

But ah I thi seasohs will not waijTor love. 

Seek out some other now.” Thej%5artcd here : 
And Gebir, bending through the woodland, cull’d 
The creeping vine and viscous raspberry. 

Less green and less compHhnt than they were. 
And twisted in those mossy tufts that grow 
On brakes of roses when the roses fade : 

And as he passes on, the little hinds 
ThflTkhake for bristly herds the foodful bough, 
Wonder, stand still, gaze, and trip satisfled ; 
Pleas’d more if chesnut, out of prickly husk 
Shot from the sandal, roll along the glade. 

And thus unnoticed went he, and untired 
Stept up tne acclivity ; and as he stept. 

And as the garlands nodded o’er his brow, 

Sudden from under a close alder sprang 
Th’ expectant nymph, and seiz'd him unaware. 
He stagger'd at the shock ; his feet at first 
Slipt backward from the wither'd grass short* 
grazed. 

But striking out one arm, tho* without aim, 

Then grasping with his other, he enclosed 
The struggler ; she gain’d not on<^ step’s retreat, 
Urging with open hands against his throat 
Int^se, now holding in her breath constrain'd, 
^ow pushing with quick impulse and by starts, 
Till the dust blacken’d upon every pore. 

Nearer be drew her and yet nearer, claiq^t 
Above the knees midway, and now one arm 
Fell, and her other lapsing o’er the neck 
Of Gebir, swung against his back incurved, 

The swoln veins glowing deep, and with a groan 
On his broad Bhou.^.i0r fell her face reclined. 

But ah ! she knew not whom that roseate face 
Cool’d with its breath ambrosial ; for she stood 
Higher on the bank, and often swept and broke 
His chaplets mingled with her loosen'd hair. 

Whether, while Tamar tarried, came desire, 
And she, grown languid, loost the wings of Love 
Which she before held proudly at her will. 

And, nought but Tamar in her soul, and nought 
(Where Tamar was) that seem’d or fear’d deceit, 
,.To^lian<y^e ;fie]dcd what no force had gain’d ; 
l>r %!!etfler Jove in pity to mankind. 

When from his crystal fount the visual orbs 
He fill'd with piercing ether, and endued 
With somewhat of omnipotence, ordain’d ^ 

That never two fair forms at once torment 
human heart and draw it dififerent ways, 

And thus, in prowess like a gol, the chief 


The nymph divine, the magic mistress, fail’d. 
Recovering, still half-resting on the turf. 


j She l(g>kt up wildly, and could now descry s 
1 The kingly brow archt lofty for command. 

' Traitor 1” said she undaunted, tho’ amaze 
Threw o’er her >|irying cheek the air of fear, 
Thinkest thou thus that with impunity 
Thou hast forsooth deceived me? dar’stthou deem 
Those eyes not hateful that have seen me fall ? 

0 heavqi ! soon may they close on ray disgrace.’”*’ 
Merciless man ! what! for one sheep estranged 
Hast thou thrown into dungeons and of day 
Amerced thy shepherd? hast thou, while the iron 
Pierced thro’ his tender limbs into his soul. 

By threats, by tortures, tom out that oflence. 
And heard him (0 could I) avow his love ? 

Say, hast thou ? cruel, hateful l^ah mjV^ars ! 

1 feel them true ! speak, tell me, are they' *^6?” 
She, blending thus entreaty with reproach. 

Bent forward, as tho’ falling on her knee 
Whence she had hardly risen, and at this pause 
Shed from^her large dark eyes a shower of tears. 
The Iberian King her sorrow thus consoled. 
Weep no more, heavenly maiden, weep no more : 
Neither by force withheld nor choice estranged, 
Thy Tamar lives, and only lives for thee. 

Happy, thrice happy, you ! 'tis me alone 
Whom heaven and earth and ocean with one hate 
Conspire on, and throughout each path pursue. 
Whether in waves beneath or skies above 
Thou hast thy habitation, ’tis from licaven, 

From heaven alone, such ^ower, such charms 
descend. 

Then 0 ! discover whence that ruin comes 
Each night upon our city ; whence are heard 
Those yells of rapture round our fallen walls : 

In our affliction C4iii the Gods delight. 

Or meet oblation for the Nymphs are tears?” 

He spake, and indignation sank in woe. 

Which she perceiving, pride refresht her heart, 
Hope wreath’d her mouth with smiles, and she 
exclaim’d ; 

** Neither the Gods afflict you, nor the Nymphs. 
Return me him who won my heart, return 
Him whom my bosom pants for, as the steeds 
In the eun’s chariot for the western wave. 

The Gods will prosper thee, and Tamar prove 
How Nymphs, the torments that they cause, 
assuage. 

Promise me this ; in|}eed I think thou hast. 

But ’ti8*8o pleasing, promise it once more.” 

"Once more I promise,” cried the gladden’d 
king, 

" By my right-hand and by myself I swear, ** 
And ocean’s Gods and heaven’s fAdjure, 
Thon shall be Tamar’s, Tamar shall be thine.” 

Then she, regarding him long fixt, replied : 

" I have thy promise, take thou my advice. 

Gebir I this land of Egypt is a land 
Of incantation, demons rule these waves ; 

These are against thee, these thy works destroy. 
Where thou hast built thy palace, and hast left 
The seven pillars to remain in front. 

Sacrifice there, and all these rites observe. 

Go, but go early, ere the gladsome Hours 
Strew safiron in the path of rising Morn, 
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Ere '' he bee buzzing o er flowena fresh disclosed. 
Examine where he may the best alight 
Kor scatter off the bloom, ere cold-lipt herds 
Crop the pale herbage round eacTi other’s bed. 
Lead seven bulls well pastur’d and well form'd, 
Their neck unblemisht and their horn unring’d, 
And at each pillar sacrihee thou one. 

Around each base rub thrice the blackening 
blood, “0 

And burn the curling shavings of the hoof, 

And of the forehead locks thou also burn ; 

The yellow galls, with equal care preserv’d. 

Pour at the seventh statue from the north.” 

He listen’d, and on her his eyes intent 
Perceiv’d,b^V not, and she had disappear’d ; 

So de^’^^ic ponder'^ d her important words. 

And now had morn arisen and he perform’d 
Almost the whole enjoined him : he had rcacht 
The seventh statue, pour’d the yellow galls, 

The forelock from his left he had relea^t, 

And burnt the curling shavings of the hoof 
Moisten’d with inyrrh ; when suddenly a flame 
Spired from the fragrant smoke, nor sooner spired 
Down sank the brazen fabric at his feet. 

He started back, gazed, nor could aught but gaze. 
And cold dread stiffen’d up his hair flow'er-twdned ; 
Then with a long and tacit step, one arm 
Dehind, and every finger wide outspread, 

He lookt and totter’d on a black abyss. 

He thought he somethnes heard a distant voice 
Breathe thro’ the cavern’s mouth, and further on 
Faint murmurs now', now hollow groans reply. 
'I’herefore suspended he his crook above, 

Dropt it, and heard it rolling step by step : 

He enter’d, and a mingled sound arose 

Like one (wiicn shaken from some temple’s roof 

By zealous hand, they and their fret, ted nest) 

Df birds that wintering watch m Moinnon’s tomb, 
And tell the halcyons when spring first returns.*^® 


TITTRO TJOOK. 

0 FOR tlie spirit of that matchless man 

^Vhom Nature led throughout her whole domain. 
While lie embodied breath’d ethereal air ! 

Tho’ panting in the play-hour of my youth 

1 drank of Avon too, a dangerous draught. 

That rous’d within the feverish thirst of song, 

Yet never may I trespass o’er the stream 

Of jealous Acheron, nor alive descend 
The silent and unsearchable abodes 
Of Erebus and Night, nor unchastised 
Lead up Icr'g-ab^ent heroes into day. 

Wlioii on the pausing tlicatre of earth 
Eve’s shadowy curtain falls, can any man 
Bring back the far-off intercepted hills, 

Grasp the round rock-built turret, or arrest 
The glittering spires that pierce the brow of 
Heaven 1 

Riither can any with outstripping voice 
The parting Sun’s gigantic strides recall ? | 

Twice soimdetl Oehir! twice th’ Iberian king ! 
Thought it the strong vibration of the brain j 
That struck upon his ear ; bn t now’ descried 


A form, a man, coke nearer : aa he came 
HU unshorn hair (grow'n soft in these abodes) 
Waved back, and scatter'd thin and hoary light* 
Living men called him Aroar, but no more 
In celebration or recording verse 
His name is heard, "no more by Amon’s side 
The well-wall’d city, which he rear’tL remaimw 
Gebir was now undaunted, for ttfe b^ve 
When they no longer doubt, no longer feaf, 

And would have spoken, hut the shade began. 

“ Brave son of Hesperus ! no mortal hand 
Has led thee h jkr, nor withoiit the (Jods 
Penetrate thy feet the vast profound, 
j Thou knowest not that here thy fathers lie, 
j The race of Sidad ; their's was loud acclaim 
j When living, but their pficasure was in war ; 

{ Triumphs and hatred followed : I myself 
Bore, men imagin’d, no inglorious part ; 

The Gods thought otherwise, by whose decree 
Depriv’d of life, and more, of death depriv'd,* ' 

1 still hear shrieking thro’ the moonless night 
Their discontented and deserted shades. 

1 Observe these horrid walls, this rueful waste ! 

I Here some refresh the vigour of the mind 
i With contemplation and cold penitence.” 

I Nor w’onder w hile thou hearest, that the soul. 
Thus purified, hereafter may ascend 
' Surmounting all obstruction, nor ascribe 
I The sentence to indulgence ; each extreme *• 
I Hath tortures for ambition ; to dissolvv 
■ 1 n everlasting languor, to resist 
I Its impulse, but in vain ; to he enclosed 
, Within a limit, and that limit fire ; 

; Sever’d from happiness, from eminence. 

And flying, but hell bars us, from ourselves. 

Yet rather all those torments most endure 
Than solitary pain, and sad remorse, 

And tow'eriug thoughts on their own breast o’er- 
turn ’d 

And piercing to the hcjirt ; such penitence, 

; Such eontemj»lation theirs ! thy ancestors 
; Bear up against them, nor will they submit 
: To conquering Time the asperities of Fate : 

Yet could they but revisit once more, 

How' gladly would they poverty embrace, 
j I low labour, even for their d^Cjadlicst foe ! 

I It little now avails them to have rais’d 
1 Beyond the Syrian regions, and beyond 
i Phenicia, trophies, tributes, colonies : 
i k’ollow thou me : mark what it all avails.” ^ 
j Him Gebir follow’d, and a roar confused 
I Hose from a river rolling in its bed. 

Not rapid, that would rouse the wretched souls^ 
Nor calmly, that might lull their tff re poBe; _ 
But with dull weary lapses it upheaved 
Billows of bale, heard low, yet heard afar; 

For when hell’s iron portals let out night, 

Often men start and shiver at the souhd, 

And lie so silent on the restless couch. 

They hear their cwn hearts beat. Now Gobir 
breath’d ^ • 

Another air, another sky belield : 

Twilight broods here, lull'd by. no nightingale 
i Nor waken’d by the shrill lark dewy-wing’d. 
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But glofring with ouetBullen sunless heat. Bohohl the giant next him, how his feet ^ 

Beneath his foot nor sprouted flower nor herb. Plunge floundering mid the marshes yellow- 
Kor chirpt a grasshopper ; above his head flower’d, 

Phlegethon form’d a fiery firmament ; His restless heal just reaching to the rocks, 

Part were sulplinrous clouds involving, part His bosom tossing with black weeds besmear’d, 

Shining like solid ribs of moltSn brass ; How writhes he ’twixt the continent and isle ’ *** 

For the fier<^ element, which else aspires What tyrant with more insolence e’er claim’d 

Higher and Higher and lessens to the sky, Domin^n? wlien from the heart of Usury 

Below,* Earth’s adamantine arch rebuft. Rose more intense the pale-flamed thirst for gold? 

Gobir, tho’fiow siij^h languor licldliis limbs. And call'd forsooth Deliverar! False or fools 

Scarce auj^t admir'd he, yet he i^his admir’d ; Who prais’d the dull-ear’d miscreant, or who 
And thus add rest* him then the ( ^scious guide. hoped 

“ Beyond that river lie the happjVields ; To soothe your folly and disgrace with praise I 


From them fly gentle breezes, which when drawn 
Against yon crescent convex, but unite 
Stronger with what thcy^jould not overcome. 
Thus theythat scatter freshness thro’ the grove? 
And meadows of the fortunate, and fill 
With liquid light the marble bowl of Earth, 
Aff^ive her blooming health and sprightly force. 
Their fire no more diluted, nor its darts 
Blunted by passing thro’ thick myrtle-bowers, 
>Jeither from odours rising half dissolved. 

Point forward Phlegctlion's eternal flame ; 

And this horizon is tlic spacious bow 
Whence each ray reaches to the world above.” 

The hero pausing, Gebir then besought 
What region held his ancestors, what clouds. 

What waters, or what Oods, from his embrace. 
Aroar then sudden, as tlio’ rous'd, renew’d. 

“Come thou, if ardour urges thcc and force 
Suffices . . mark mo, Gcbir, I unfold 
No fable to allure thee . . on ! behold 
Thy ancestors ! ” and lo ! with hoiyid gasp 
The panting flame above his head recoil’d, 

^ Am} thunder through his heart and lifeddood 
throb'd. 

Such sound could human organs once conceive, 

Col I, speechless, palsied, not the soothing voice 
Of friendship or almost of Deity 
Could raise the wretched mortal from the dust ; 
Beyond man’s home condition they ! With eyes 
Intent, and voice desponding, and unheard 
By Aroar, tho’ he ‘wried at his side, 

“ They know me not,” cried Gebir, “ 0 my sires, 
Ye know me not ! tlfby answer not, nor hear. 

Hew distant are they still ! what sad extent 
Of desolation must wo overcome ! 

Aroar ! what wretch that nearest us ? what wretch 
Is that with eyebrows white and slanting brow 1 
Listen ! him yonder, who, bound down supine. 
Shrinks yelling from that sword there engine- 
hung ; 

^ -Hn, too . ^on^f TD^ ancestors ? ” “0 King ! 

Iberia bore him, but the breed accurst 
Inclement winds blew blighting from north-east.” 
“ He was a wavrior then, nor fear’d the Gods?” 
“ Gebir ! be fear’d the Demons, not the Gods, 
Tho’ them indeed his daily face adored, 

And was no warrior ; yet the thousand lives 
Squander’d as stones to cxerci^ a sling. 

And the tame cruelty and cold caprice . . 

Oh madness of fnankind ! addrest, adored ! 

P Gebir ! what are men ) or where are Gods ! 


Hearest thou not the harp’s gay simpering air 
And merriineiit afar ? then coijic, adv'I^^ge ; 

And now behold him ! mark the wretch « '^urst 
Who sold his people to a rival king ; *** 

Self-yoked they stood two ages unredeem’d.” 

“ O horror ! what pale visage rises ther<> ! 
Speak, Aroar ! me perhaps mine eyes deceive. 
Inured not, yet methinks they there descry 
Such crimson haze as sometimes drowns tho 
moon. 

What is yon awful sight ? why thus appears 
That space between the purple and the crown ? ” 

“ I will relate their stories when we reach 
Our confines,” said the guide : “ for thou, 0 king, 
Differing in both from all thy countrymen, 

Seest not their si, cries and hast seen their fates. 
But while we tarry, lo agaiii*the flame 
Riseth, and murmuring hoarse, points straighber; 
haste, 

’Tis urgent, we must hence.” “ Then 0 adieu ! ” 
Cried Gebir and groan’d loud : at last a tear 
Burst from his eyes turn’d back, and he exclaimed: 
“ Am T deluded '! 0 ye powers of hell ! 

Suffer me . . 0 my fathers ! am 1 torn . . ” 

He spake, and would have spoken more, but 
flames 

Enwrapt him round and round iiiteuse ; he turn’d 
And stood held breathless in a ghost s embrace. 

“ Gebir ! my son ! desert me not ! I heard 
Thy calling voice, nor fate withheld me more : 
()u6 moment yet remains ; enough to know 
Soon will my torments, soon will thine, expire. 

O that T e’er exacted such a vow ! 

When dipping in the victim’s blood thy hand. 
First thou withdrew’^t it, looking in my face 
WondeAng; but when the priest my will ex- 
plain’d, 

Then swarest thou, repeating what he said, 

How against Egj'pt thou wouldst raise that hand 
And bruise the seed first risen ^:n oi f line. 
Therefore in death what pangs have I endured ! 
Rackt on the fiery centre of the sun, 

Twqjve years I saw the ruin’d world roll round. 
Shudder not ; I have borne it ; I deserved 
My wretched fate ; be l>ettcr thine ; farewell.” 

“ O stay, my father ! stay one moment more . • 
Let me return thee tflat embrace . . ’tis past . * 
Aroar ! how couhl I quit it unretum’d ! ** 

And now the gulf divides us, and the waves 
Of sulphur bellow thro’ the blue abyss. 

And is he gone for ever ! and I come 
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In viin *? " Then sternly said the guide : " Ifi vain ! 
Sayst thou? what wouldst thou more? alas, O 
prince, 

None come for pastime here ! byib is it nought 
To turn thy feet from evil ? is it nought 
Of pleasure to that shade if they are t urn’d ? 

For this thou earnest hither : he who dares 
To penetrate this darkness, nor regards , 

The dangers of the way, shall reaseend 
In glory, nor the gates of hell retard 
Ills steps, nor demon’s nor man’s art prevail. 
Once in each hundred years, and only once. 
Whether by some roUtion of the world, 

Or whether will’d so by some pow’r above, 

This flai^i^g arch starts back, each realm descries 
Its op'’/l»teite, and Bliss from her repose 
Freshens and feels her owm security.” 

Security ! ” cried out the Gadite king, ^ 
*• And feel they not compassion ? ” “ Child of 

Earth,” 

Calmly said A roar at his guest’s surprise. 

Some so disfigur’d by habitual crimes. 

Others are so exalted, so refined, 

So permeated by heaven, no trace remains 
Graven on earth : hero Justice is supreme ; 
Compassion can be but where passions are. 

Here are discover’d those who tortured Law 
To silence or to speech, as pleas’d themselves ; 

1 1 ere also those who boasted of their zeal 
A nd lov’d their countiry for the spoils it gave, 
jlundreds, whose glitt’ring merchandise the lyre 
Dazzled vain wretches drunk with flattery, 

And wafted them in softest airs to Heaven, 
Doom'd to be still deceiv’d, here still attune 
^IMie wonted strings and fondly woo applause : 
Their wish half granted, they retain their own. 
But madden at the mockery of the shades. 

Upon the river’s other side there grow 
Deep olive groves ; there other ghosts abide, 

Blest indeed they, but not supremely blest. 

Wc can not see beyond, we can not see 
Aught but our opposite ; and here are fates 
How opposite to ours ' here some observ’d 
Beligious rites, some hospitality : ' ” 

Strangers, who from the good old men retired. 
Closed the gate geiitty, lest from generous use 
Shutting and opening of its own accord, 

It shake unsettled slumbers, off their couch : 

Some stopt revenge athirst for slaughter, ^somo 
Sow’d the slow olive for a race unborn. 

These had no wishes, tlierefore none are crown’d : 
But theirs are tufted banks, theirs umbrage, theirs 
Enough offlunsjpuo to enjoy the shade, 

And breeze enough to lull them to repose.” 

'Phen Gebir cried : “ Illustrious host, proceed. 
Bring me among the >vonder8 of a realm , 
Admired by all, but like a tale admired. 

We take our children from their cradled sleep, 
And on their fancy from our own impress 
Ethereal forms and adulatirlg fates ; 

But, ere departing for such scenes ourselves, 

We seize the hand, we hang upon the neck, 

Our bods cling heavy round us with our tears. 
Agony strives with agony. Just Gods ! I 


Wherefore should wretch^ mortals thus bellevi^ 
Or wherefore should they hesitate to die U* 

Thus while he (^lestion’d, all his strengUl 
dissolv’d 

Within him, thunder shook his troubled brain, 

He started, and the cavern’s mouth surveyed 
Near, and beyond his people ; he arosoi 
And bent toward them his beWil<M’’d way* 

FOURTH rOOK. 

The king’s nine road, his viftit, hi8*return. 
Were not unkro^vn to Dalica, nor long 
The wondrous tale from royal ears dela/d. 

When the young queen had heard who taught 
rites, •• 

Her mind was shaken, and what first she askt 
Was, wdiether the sea-maids were very fair, 

And was it true that even gods were moved 
By female charms beneath the waves profoiiiiu. 
And join’d to them in marriage, and had sons. 
Who knows hut Gebir sprang then from tlie Gods I 
i He that could pity, he that could obey, 

Flatter'd bot h female youth and princely pride. 
The same ascending from amid the shades 
Show’d PoAver in frightful attitude : the queen 
Ufarks the surpassing prodigy, and strives 
To shake off terror in her crowded court. 

And wonders why she trembles, nor suspects 
How' Fear and Love assume each other’s form. 

By birth and secret compact how allied. 

Vainly (to conscious virgins I appeal) ^ 

Vainly with crouching tigers, prowling wolvcB, 
Rocks, precipi<;.es, Avaves, storms, thunderbolt^ 

All his immense inheritance, would Fear 
The simplest heart, should Love refuse, assail : 
Consent, the maiden’s pillowed ear imbibes 
Constancy, honour, truth, fidelity, 

Beauty qnd ardent Ups and longing arms ; 

Then fades in glimmering distance half the scene, 
Tlien her heart quails and flutters and w^ould fly; 
’Tis her beloved ! not to her ! ye Powers ! 

What doubting maid exacts the vow? behold 
Above the myrtles his protoa^'ng hand ! 

Such ebbs of doubt and SAvells of jealousy 
Toss the fond bosom in its hnur of sleep 
Aiid float around the eyelids and sink thro*. 

Lo ! mirror of delight in cloudless days, 

Lo ! thy reflection : ’twas when I exclaim’d, 

I With kisses hurried as if each foresaw 
Their end, and reckon'd on our hi'uken bonds. 

And could at such a price such loss endure, 

“ 0 what to faithful lovers met at mom, 

What half so pleasant as imparted *i" 

Looking recumbent how Love’s column 
Marmoreal, trophied round with golden hair. 

How in the valley of one lip unseen 
He slumber’d, one his unstrung bow imprest 
Sweet wilderness of soul-entangling charms ! 

Led back by Memory, and each blissful maze 
Retracing, me Avitii magic power detain 
Those dimpled cheeks, those temples violet- 
tinged, 

Those Ups of nectar and ^ose eyes of heaven i 
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UHaroba^ t]io' indeed she never dranlc* 

The liquid pearl, or twined the nodding crown. 
Or, when she wanted cool aiSd calm repose, 
Dreamt of the crawling asp and grated tomh, 

Was wretched up to royalty : the jibe 
Struck her, most piercing inhere love pierced 
before, 

From those w\o8^freedom centres in their tongue. 
Handmaidens, pages, courtiers, priests, buffoons. 
Congratulations hore^there prophecies, ^ 

Here children, not repining at neglect 
While tuiftult sleeps them j,;<nple room for 
play ; % 

Bvory-where questions answer’d ere begun, 
Bvery-where crowds, for every-wherc alarm. 

Thus winter gone, nor sff ing (tho’ near) arriv’d. 
Urged slanting onward by the bickering breeze 
That issues from beneath Aurora's car, 

Shudder the sombrous waves; at every beam 
M6#?Vivid, more by every breath impell’d, 
Higher and higher up the fretted rocks 
Their turbulent refulgence they display. 

Madness, which like the spiral element 
The morn it seizes on the fiercer burns. 

Hurried tnem blindly forward, and involved 
In flame the senses and in gloom the soul. 

Determin’d to protect the country’s gods, 

And asking their protection, they adjure 
Bach other to stand forward, and insist 
With zeal, and trample under foot the slow ; 

And disregardful of tho Sympathies 
Divine, those Sympathies whose delicate hand 
Touching the very eyeball of the heart. 

Awakens it, not wounds it nor inhumes, 

Blind wretches ! they with desperate embrace 
Hqjjg on, the pillar till the temi)le fall. 

Oft the grave judge alarms religious w'ealth 
And rouses anger under gentle words. 

Woe to the w\ser few who dare to cry ,, 

** People ! these men are not your enemies, 
Inquire their errand, and resist when wrong’d.” ^ 
Together childhood, priesthood, womanhood. 

The scribes and elders of the land, exclaim 
"Seek they not hi»\i3n treasure in the tombs 1 
liaising the ruins, levelling the dust, 

Who can declare wlu?&c ashes they disturb ! 

Build they not fairer cities than our own, 
Extravagant enormous apertures 
For light, and portals larger, oj/en courts 
Where all ascending all are unciuifiii’d, 

And wider streets in purer air than ours 1 * 

Temples quite plain with equal architraves 
They build, nor bearing gods like ours imboat. 

^..O^pfan^ion"! V our ancestors ! ’ 

‘all the vulgar hate a foreign face, 

It more*:>ffend8 weak eyes and homely age, 
DUied^i^ost, who thus her aim pursued. 

0 Charoba, I perform. 

Proclaim to gods and men a festival 

♦ Antonius was afraid of poison t Cleopatra, to prove 
the injuatice of his suspicions, and the ease with which a 
poison might be administered, shook it from her crown 
pf flowers into his goblet; befoie he had raised it to his 
Mpii she told him, and estal.liahed his confidence. 


Thro^hout the land, and bid the strangers Aat; 
Their anger thus we Ixaply may disarm.” 

" 0 Dalica,” the grateful queen replied, 

" Nurse of my childhood, soother of ray cares. 
Preventer of my wishes, of my thoughts, 

0 pardon youth, 0 pardon royalty ! 

If hastily to Dalica I sued, 

Pear m jght impell me, never could distrust. 

Go then, for wisdom guides thee, take my name. 
Issue what most imports and best beseems, 

And sovranty shall sanction the decree.” , 
And now Charoba was alone, her heart 
Grew lighter ; she sat down, and she arose. 

She felt voluptuous tenderness, but felt 
That tenderness for Dalic^a ; she prais***. 

Her kind attention, warm solicitude, ^ 

Her wisdom ; for what wisdom pleas’d like ner’a I 
I She was delighted ; should she not behold 
' Gebir 1 she blusht ; but she had words to speak, 

I She form’d them and reform’d them, with regret 
That there was somewhat lost with every change; 
She could replace them ; what would that 
avail 1 

Moved from their order they have lost their charm. 
While thus she strew'd her way with softest words, 
Others grew up before her, but appear’d 
A plenteous rather than perplexing choice : 

She rubb’df her palms with pleasure, heav’d a sigh, 
Grew calm again, and thus her thoughts revolv’d, 
" But he descended to tlu» tombs ! the thought 
Thrills me, 1 must avow it, with affright. 

And wherefore 1 shows he not the more belov’d 
j Of heav’n ? or how ascends he back to day ? 

Then has he wrong’d me? could he want a cause 
Who has an army and was bred to reign 1 
And yet no reasons against rights he urged, 

He threaten’d not, proclaim’d not ; I approacht. 
He hasten’d on ; 1 spake, he listen’d ; wept, 

He pity’d me ; he lov’d me, he obey’d ; 

He was a conqueror, still am 1 a queen.” 

I She thus indulged fond fancies, when the sound 
Of timbrels and of cymbals struck her ear. 

And horns and bowlings of wild jubilee. 

Sha fe.ar’d, and listened to confirm her fears ; 

One breath sufficed, and shook her refluent soul. 
Smiting, with simulated smile constrain’d. 

Her beauteous bosom, " 0 perfidious man, 

O cruel foe !” she twije and thrice exclaim’d, 

" O my ^companions, equal-aged ! my throne ! 

My people ! 0 how wretched to presage 
This day ! how tenfold wrctrched to endure !” 

She cea.st, and instantly the palace rang 
With gratulation roaring into 
’Twas her own people. Heal^to Gebir! health 
To our compatriot subjects ! to our queen 
Hci^^th and unfaded youth ten thousand years !” 
Then went the victims forward crown’d with 
fl(»wer8. 

Crown’d were tame crocodiles, and boys whit4^ 
robed * 

, Guided their creaking crests across the stream. 

I In gilded barges went the female train, 

: And, hearing others ripple near, undrew 
I The veil of sea-green awning : if they foimfl 
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Wh6m they desired, boM' pleasant was t he bretze I 
If not, the frightful water forced a sigh. 

Sweet airs of music ruled the rowing palms. 

Now rose *hey glistening and an ant reclined. 
Now they descended and with one consent 
Plunging, seeinM swift each other to pursue, 

-And now to tremble wearied o’er the wave. 
Be^'ond and in the suburbs might be seer 
Crowds of all ages : here in triumph past 
Not without pomp, iho’ rais’d with rude device. 
The monarch and Charoba ; there a tiirong 
Shone out in sunny whiteness o’er the reeds : 

Nor could luxuriant youth, or lapsing age 
Propt by the corner of the nearest street. 

With acl\>xg eyes ^iiid tottering knees intent, 
Loo8^«.athory neck and wormlike lip outstretch t. 
Fix long the ken upon one form, so swift 
Thro’ the gay vestures fluttering on the bank, 
And thro’ the bright-eyed waters dancing round. 
Wove they their wanton wiles and disappear’d.*’**® 
Meantime, with pomp august and solemn, borne 
On four white camels tinkling plates of gold. 
Heralds before and Fthiop slaves behind. 

Each with the sign of office in his hand. 

Each on his brow the sacred stamp of years, 

The four ambassadors of peace proceed, 

Kich carpets bear they, corn and generous wine, 
The Syrian olive’s cheerful gift they hear. 

With stubborn goats that eye the mountain- top 
Askance, and riot wi»ii reluctant horn, -‘*® 

And steeds and stately camels in their train. 

The king, who sat before his tent, descried 
The dust rise redden’d from the setting sun : 
Thro’ all the plains below the (ladite men 
Were resting from tbeir labour ; some surveyed 
The spacious site ere yet obstructed ; walls 
Already, soon will roofs have interposed ; 

Some ate their frugal viands on the steps 
Contented ; some, remembering home, prefer 
The cot’s bare rafters o'er the gilded dome. 

And sing (for often sighs too end in song) 

“ In smiling meads how sweet the brook's repose 
To the rough ocean and red restless sands ! ” 
Where are the woodland voices that increast * 
Along the unseen path on festal days, 

When lay the dry and outcast arbutus 
On the faiie-step, and the first, privet-flowers 
Threw their white light upo^i the vernal s^irine? 
Some heedless trij) along with hasty step 
Wiiistling, and fix too soon on their abodes; 
Haply and one among them with his spear 
Measures the lintel, if so great its highth 
As will rcvcive h'/n with his helm uiilower’d. 

But silence went throughout, e’en thoughts 
were husht, 

When to full view of navy and of camp 
Now first expanded the bare-headed train. 
Majestic unpresuming, unappall’d. 

Onward they marcht, and neither to the right 
N or to the left, tho* there tue city stood, 

Turn’d they their sober eyes; and now they 
reacht 

Within a few steep paces of ascent 
The lone pavilion of the Iberian king : 


He saw them^ he awaited them, he rose. 

He hail’d them, Pea^o bo with you they replicc 
King of the western world, be with you peace.'* 

•ariPTH book. 

Onck a fair city, courted then by kings, 
Mistress of nations, throng’d by palaces. 

Raising her head o’er destiny, her face 
Glowing with pleasure and .with palms refresht^ 
Now pointed at by Wisdom or by Wealth, 

1 Bereft of beautv bare of ornament, 

I Stood in the w Jderness of woo, Masar. 
i Ere far advancing, all appear’d a plain, 

I Treacherous and fearful mountains, far advaiiced. 

I Her glory so gone dowii, at human step ^ 

i The fierce hyena frighted from the walls 
; Bristled his rising back, his teeth unsheathed, 

I Drew the long growl and with slow foot retj^ed* 

; Yet were remaining some of ancient race, 
j And ancient arts were now their sole delight. 

I With Time’s first sickle they had markt the 
hour 

When at their incantation would the M oon 
Start back, and shuddering shed blue blasted 
light. 

The rifted rays they gather’d, and immerst 
In potent portion of that wondrous wave, 

Which, hearing rescued Israel, stood erect. 

And led her armies thro’ his crystal gates. 

Hither (none shared her way, lier counsel none) 
Hied the Masarian Dalica : ’twas night, 

And the still breeze fell languid on the wa^'te. 

: She, tired with iourney long and ardent thoughts, 
' Stopt ; and before the city she desci*ied 
, A female form emerge above the sand . 
j Intent she fixt her eyes, and on herself 
' Relying, with fresh vigour bent her way ; 

' Nor disappear’d the woman ; but exclaim’d, 

I (One hand retaining tight her folded vest), 
‘‘Stranger! who loathest life, tlicre lies Masar 
Begone, nor tarry longer, or ere morn 
The cormorant in his solitary haunt 
Of insulated rock or soundm^;"jove 
Stands on thy bleached bones and screams loi 
prey. 

My lips can scatter them o’er eveiy sea 
Under the rising and the setting sun, 

So shrivel’d in one breath as all the sands * 

I We tre id on, could not in a hundred years. 

I Wretched who die nor raise their sepulchre ! 
Tliereforc begone.” But Dalica unaw’d, 

(Tho’ in her witlier’d hut still firm right-hand. 
Held up with imprecations hoane and.j^g ^r. 
Glimmer’d her brazen sickle, and enclosed 
Within its figured curve the fading moon) 

Spake thus aloud. “ By yon bright orb of Heaven 
Jn that most sacred moment when her beam 
(Guided first thither by the forked shaft,) 

Strikes thro’ the c.-evice of Arishtah's tower . /* 

“ Sayst thou 1 ” Ustonisht cried the soieeress, 

" Woman of outer darkness, fiend of death. 

Prom what inhuman cave, what dire abyss. 

Hast thou invisible that spell o’erheard * 
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Wbat potent hand touoht thy quicken d 
ooise, * 

What song dissolv’d thy cerements'? who unclosed 
Those faded eyes and fill’d them from the stars 1 
But if with inextinguish’d lights of life 
Tliou breathqst, soul and body unamcrst, 

Then whenc^iat ‘Invocation ? who hath dared 
Those hallow’d words, divulging, to profane 1 ’ 
Dalica cried, “ To heaven not earth addrest 
Prayers for protection can not be profane.” 

Here the pale softjeress turn’d h*^r fiice aside 
Wildly, and mutter’d to herself ani **cd, 

** I dread her who, alone at such an hour. 

Can speak so strangely, who can thus combine 
The words of reason with <^r gifted rites. 

Yet will I apeak once more. If thou hast seen 
The city of Charoba, hast thou markt 
The steps of Dalica. ? ” 

0 ^ “What then 

“ The tongue 

Of Dalica has then our rites divulged.” 

' Whose rites I ’ 

' Her mother’s.” 

^ Never.’^ 

“ One would think, 
PrcsumptuouB, thou wert Dalica.” 

‘ 1 am ; 

Woman ! and who art thou ? ' 

With close embrace. 
Clung the Hasariau round her neck, and cried, 

“ Art thou then not my sister 1 alt I I fear 
The golden lamps and jewels of a court 
Deprive thine eyes of strength and purity : 

0 Dalica ! mine watch the waning moon. 

For ever patient in our mother’s art, 

AJflTd ^fest on Heaven suspended, where the founts | 
Of Wisdom rise, where sound the wings of Power ; | 
Studies intense of strong and stern delightj I 
And thou too, Dalica, so many years i 

Wean’d ffom the bosom of thy native land, | 
Keturnest back and seekest true repose. 

O Avhat more pleasant than the short-breath’d sigh 
When, laying down burthen at the gate 
And dizzy with long wandering, you embrace 
T.’:e cool and quiet of a homespun bed.” 

“ Alas !” said Dalica “ tho’ all commend 
This choice, and many meet with no controul. 

Yet none pursue it ! Age by care opprest 
Feels for the couch and drops into the grave. 

The tranquil scene lies furtlier still from Youth : 
Frenzied Anibition and desponding Love 
Consume Youth’s fairest flowers ; compared with 
^Youth • ^ 

4* sdiSething like repose. 

Myrthyr, 1 seek not here a boundary 
Like tbe horizon, which, as you advance. 

Keeping its form and colour, yet recedes ; 

But mind my icrrand, and my suit perform. 

Twelve years ago Charoba firs^ould speak : 

If her indulgent father askt her mine. 

She would indulge him too, and would reply 
Whai ? tv^, Charoba I rais’d with sweet surprise, 
Aud proud to shine a teacher in her turn. 

Show her the graven sceptre ; what its use % 
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’Twas to beat dogs with, and to gather’flies. 

She thought the crown a plaything to amuse 
Herself, and not ilic people, for she thought 
Who mimick infant words might infant toys : 
But while she watch! grave elders look with awe 
On such a bauble, she withheld her breath ; 

She was afraid her parents should suspect 
They had caught childhood from her in a kiss ; 
She blusht for shame, and fear'd; for she believ'd. 
Yet was not courage wanting in the child. 

No; I have often seen her with both hands 
Shake a dry crocodile of equal highth, 

Aud listen to the shells within the scales. 

And fancy there was life, and yei apply 
The jagged jaws wide-open to her ear. ^ 
Past are three summers since she first beheld 
The ocean ; all around the child await 
Some exclamation of amazement here : 

She coldly said, her long-lasht eyes abased. 

Iff thu the mighty ocean ? is thin all ! 

That wondrous soul Charoba once posseat, 
Capacious then as earth or lioaven could hold. 
Soul discontented with capacity, 
la gone, (I fear) for ever. Need I say 
She was enchanted by the wicked spells 
Of Qebir, whom with lust of power infianied 
The westeni winds have landed on our coast. 

I since have watch t her in each lone retreat. 
Have heard her sigh and soften out the name. 
Then would she change it for Egyptian sounds 
More sweet, and seem to taste them on her lips,*”*® 
Then loathe them ; Uehir, Oebir still return’d 
Who would repine, of reason not bereft ! 

For soon the sunny stream of Youth runs down. 
And not a gadfly streaks the lake beyond. 

Lone in the gardens, on her gather’d vest 
How gently would her languid arm recline ! 

How often have 1 seen her kiss a flower, 

And on cool mosses press her glowing cheek ! 
"Nor was the stranger free from pangs himself. 
Whether by spell imperfect, or, while brew’d. 

The swelling herbs infected him with foam. 

Oft Imvc the shepherds met him wandering 
Thro’ unfrequented paths, oft overheard 
Deep groans, oft started from soliloquies. 

Which they believe assuredly were meant 
For spiriti^who attended him unseen. 

But when from his illuded eyes retired 
That figure Fancy fondly chose to raise, 

He claspt the vacant air and stood and gazed ; 
Then owning it was folly, strange to tell, ^ 

Burst into peals of laughter at his^oes ; 

Next, when his passion had subsided, went 
Where from a cistern, green and ruin’d, ooz'd 
A little#-!!!, soon lost ; there gather’d he 
Violets, and harebells of a sister bloom, 

Tivining complacently thek tender stems 
With plants of kindest p.|f|ibility. 

These for a garland wove||« for a crown 
He platted pithy rushes, ere dusk 
The grass was whiten’d with their roots nipt oC 
These threv^ he, finisht, in the little rill 
And stood surveying them with steady smile ; 
But such a smile as that of Gebii* bids 
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To Coxnfoi^ a defiance, to Deapair 
A welcome, at whatever hour she please. 

Had I observ’d him I had pitiec^him, 

1 have observed Charoba : I have askt 
If she loved Qebir. Love him ! she exclaimed 
With such a start of terror, such a flush 
Of anger, / love €hhir f I in Ime f ' ^ 

And lookt so piteous, so Impatient lookt . . 

And burst, before I answered, into tears. 

’Pheii saw I, plainly saw, I, *twas not love ; 

For such her natural temper, what she likes 
She speaks it out, or rather she commands : 

And coub^ Charoba say with greater ease 
Bring^p j* a wate'h-mdon from KUe, 

Thah, if she lov’d him. Bring me him I love. 
Therefore the death of Gebir is resolv’d.” 

“ Resolv’d indeed,” cried Myrthyr, nought 
surprised, ^ 

** Precious my arts ! I could without remorse 
Kill, tho* I hold thee dearer than the day, 

E'en thee thyself, to exercise my arts. 

Look yonder ! mark yon pomp of funeral J 
Is this from fortune or from favouring stars 1 
Dalica, look thou yonder, what a train 1 
What weeping ! O what luxury J come, haste. 
Gather me quickly up these herbs I dropt. 

And then away . . hush I I must unobserv’d 
From those two maiden sisters pull the spleen: ^ 
Dissemblers ! how invidious they surround 
The virgin’s tomb, where all but virgins weep.” 

Kay, hear me first,” cried Dalica, ’tis hard 
To perish to attend a foreign king.” 

** Perish ! and may not then mine eye alone 
Draw out the venom drop, and yet remain 
Enough 1 the portion can not be perceiv'd.” 

Away she hasten’d with it to her home, 

And, sprinkling thrice fresh sulphur o’er the 
hearth, 

T<^ok up a spindle with malignant smile, 

A tid pointed to a woof, nor spake a word ; 

’Twas a dark purple, and its dye was dread. 

Plunged in a lonely house, to her unkno^m, 
Kow Dalica first trembled : o’er the roof 
Wander’d her haggard eyes. . ’twas some relief. . 
The massy stones, tho’ hewn most roughly, show’d 
The hand of man had once at least been there : 
But from this object sinkihg back amafed. 

Her bosom lost all consciousness, and shook 
As if suspended in unbounded space. 

Her thus entranced the sister’s voice recall’d, 

“ Behoy it here 1 dyed once again, 'tis done.” 
Dalica stept, a'lM felt beneath her feet 
The slippery floor, with moulder’d dust bestrewn : 
But Myrthyr seiz’d with bare bold-sinew’d arm 
The grey cerastes, writhing from her grasp. 

And twisted ofiT his horn, nor fear’d to squeeze 
The viscous poison from his glowing gums. < 
Nor wanted there the roct of stunted shrub 
Which he lays ragged, hanging o’er the sands, 
And whence the weapons of his wrath are 
death ; 

Kor the blue urchin that with clammy fin 
Holds down the tossing vessel for the tides. 
Together these her sclent hand combined, 


And more she added^ dared I mentioii mere. 
Which done, with words most potent, thrieo ahe 
dipt 

The reeking garb thrice waved it through the air: 
She ceast ; and suddenly the creeping wool 
Shrunk up with crisped dxyness in hands ; 

Take this,” she cried, ''andGebir^no more.” ^ 
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Now to AniyVa borne by dappled steeds 
The sacred gdjd of orient pearl and gold. 

Smitten with Lucifer’s light silver wand. 
Expanded slow to strains of harmony ; 

The waves beneath in purpling rows, like doves 
Glancing with wanton coyness tow’rd their queen. 
Heav’d softly ; thus the damsel’s bosom heaves 
When from her sleeping lover’s downy cheek. 

To which so warily her own she brings 

Each moment nearer, she perceives the warmth*® 

Of coming kisses fann’d by playful Dreams. 

Ocean and earth and heaven was jubilee, 

For ’twas the morning pointed out by fate » 
When an immortal maid and mortal man 
Should share each other’s nature knit in bliss. 

The brave Iberians far the beach o’erspread 
Ere dawn, with distant awe ; none hoar the mew, 
None mark the curlew -flapping o’er the field; 
Silence held all, and fond expectancy. 

Kow suddenly the conch above the sea ®® 

Sounds, and goes sounding through the woods 
profound. 

They, where they hear the echo, turn their eyes^ 
But nothing see they, save a purple mist ^ 
Roll from the distant mountain down the s^ore; 
It rolls, it sails, it settles, it dissolves : 

Now shines the Kymph to human eye reveal’d, 
And lei»,dB her Tamar timorous o’er the waves. 
Immortals crowding round congratulate 
The shepherd ; he shrinks back, of breatti bereft : 
His vesture clinging closely round his limbs • 
TJnfelt, while they the whole fair form admire, 

He fears that he has lost ii^hen he fears 
The wave has mov’d it, most to look he fears. 
Scarce the sweet-flowing lAusic he imbibes. 

Or sees the peopled ocean ; scarce he sees 
Spio with sparkling eyes, and Beroe 
Demure, and young lone, less renown’d. 

Not less divine ; mild-natured. Beauty form'd 
Her face, her heart Fidelity ; for Gtods 
Design’d, a mortal too lone lov’d. 

These were the Nymphs elected for the hour ®® 
Of Hesperus and Hymen ; ^ 

The bridal bed, these tuned afresh the 
Wiping the green that hoarsen’d them witMn ; 
These wove the chaplets, and at night resolv'd 
To drive the dolphins from the wiSithed door. 
Gebir surveyed the concourse from the tents» 

The Egyptian men around him ; 'twas obseiVd 
By those below now wistfully he lookt. 

From what attention with what eamestness 
Now to his city, now to theirs, he waved ®® 
His hand, and held it, while they spake, outspread. 
They tarried with him and they shared the ftaatj 
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They etoopt with trembXng hand from heavy jars 
The wines of Qades gurglingin the bowl ; 

Kor bent they homeward till the moon appear'd 
To hang xnidway betwixt the earth and skies. 
'Twas then that leaning o'er theJl)oy belov’d, 

In Ocean's srot where Ocean was unheard^ 

“ Tamar ! IJymph said gently, ** come, 

awake ! \ 

Enough to love, enough to sleep, is given, 

Haste we away.*' Thip Tamar deem’d deceit, 
Spoken so fqpdly, aj;id he kist her lips. 

Nor blusht he then, for he was the.*' unseen. 

But she arising bade the youth aris * 

" What cause to fly ? " said Tamar ; she replied 
" Ask none for flight, and jpign none for delay." 

" 0 am I then deceived ! or am I cast 
From dreams of pleasure to eternal sleep. 

And, when I cease to shudder, cease to be ! ” 
Shei «14 the downcast bridegroom to her breast, ^ 
Look! in his face and charm’d away his fears. 

She said not “ wherefore have 1 then embraced 
You a poor shepherd, or at most a man. 

Myself a Nymph, that now I should deceive 1 " 
She said not . . Tamar did, and was ashamed. 

Him overcome her serious voice bespake. 

“ Grief favours all who bring the gift of tears : 
Mild at first sigkt he meets his votaries 
And casts no shadow as he comes along ; 

But, after his embrace, the marble chills ® 
The pausing foot, the closing door sounds loud, 
'fhe fiend in triumph strikes the roof, then falls 
The eye uplifted from his lurid shade. 

Tamar, depress thyself, and miseries 
Darken and widen : yes, proud-heaAed man ! 

The sea-bird rises as the billows rise ; 
Nior^herwise when mountain floods descend 
Smiles the unsullied lotus glossy-hair’d ; 

Thou, claiming all things, leanest on thy claim 
TUI overwhelmed through incompliancy. • ^ 

Tamar, eome silent tempest gathers round I 
** Hound wlioml ” retorted Tamar, ** thou 
describe 

The danger, I wUl dare it." 

' Who will, dare 

What is unseen 

** The man that is unblest." 
But wherefore thoul It threatens not thyself, 
Nor me, but Gebir and the Gadite host.” 

** The more I know, the more a wretch am I," 
Groan'd deep the troubled youth, " stUl thou pro- 
ceed.” 

** Oh seek not destin'd evils to divine. 

Found out at lasl^oosoon ! cease here the search,^®® 
'train, 'tit implifiis, 'tis no gift of mine ; 

I will impart far better, will impart 

\Vliat makes, when Winter comes, the Sun to rest 

So soon on Ocean's bed his paler brow. 

And Night to tarry so at Spring's return. 

And I will tell sometimes the fate of men 
Who l(K)8t from drooping neck tfe restless arm 
Adventurous, ere long nights h;id satisfied 
The sweet and honest avarice of love ; 

How whirlpools have absorb'd them, storms o’er- 
whelm'd, 


And how amid their straggles and their pray^ 
The big wave blacken'd o'er the mouth supine 
Then, when my Tamar trembles at the tale, 
Hissing his lips hitf-open with surprise. 

Glance from the gloomy story, and with glee 
Light on the fairer fables of the Gods. 

" Thus we may sport at leisure when we go 
Where, lo^’d by Neptune and the Naiad, lov’d 
By pensive Dryad pale, and Oread, 

The sprightly Nymph whom constant Zeplm 

WOOS, ^ 

Rhine rolls his beryl-colour’d wave ; than Rhine 
What river from the mountains ever came 
More stately ? most the simple crown adorns 
Of rushes and of willows intertwined 
With here and there a flower : his lofty brow^ 
Shaded with vines and mistletoe and oak 
He rears, and mystic bards his fame resound. 

Or gliding opposite, th’ Illyrian gulf 
Will harbour us from ill." While thus she spake 
She toucht his eyelashes with libant lip 
And breath'd ambrosial odours, o’er his check 
Celestial warmth suffusing : grief disperst. 

And strength and pleasure beam'd upon his brow. 
Then pointed she before him : first arose 
I To his astonisht and delighted view 
I The sacred isle that shrines the queen of love. 

It stood so near him, so acute each sense. 

That not the symphony of lut^s alone 
Or coo serene or billing strife of doves. 

But murmurs, whispers, nay the very sighs 
Which he himself had utter’d once, he heard. 
Next, but long after and far off, apjp^ar 
The cloudlike clifis and thousand towers of Crete, 
And further to the right the Cyclades j 
Phoebus had rais’d and fixt them, to surround 
His native Delos and aerial fane. 

He saw the land of Pelops, host of Gods, 
j Saw the steep ridge where Corinth after stood 
I Beckoning the serious with the smiling Arte 
I Into her sunbright bay ; unborn the maid 
I That to assure the bent-up hand unskill’d 
Loolc^ oft, but oftener fearing who might wake. 
He heard the voice of rivers ; he descried 
Pindan Peneiis and the slender Nymphs 
That tread his banks but fear the thundering tide ; 
These, and Amphiysos and Apidanos 
And popl^r-crown'd Spbrehios, and, reclined 
On restl^s rocks, Enipeus, where the Avinds 
Scatter’d above the weeds his hoary hair. 

Then, with Pirene and with Panope, 

Evenos, troubled from paternal tears, ^ 

And last was Achelobs, king of is^s. 

Zacynthos here, above rose Ithaca, 

Like a blue bubble floating in the bay. 

Far od^ard to the left a glimmering light 
Glanced out oblique, nor vanisht ; he inquired 
^Whence that arose ; his consort thus replied. 

" Behold the vast Eridi^us ! ere long 
We may again behold him and rejoice. 

Of noble rivers none with mightier force 
Rolls his unweari . d torrent to the main." 

And now Sicanian ditna rose, to view : 

Darkness with light more horrid she confounds^ 
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Balles the breath and dims the «ight of dhy. 
Tamar grew giddy with astonishment 
And, looking up, held fast the bridal vest ; 

He heard the roar above him, heard the roar 
Beneath, and felt it too, as he beheld, 

Hurl, from Earth’s base, rocks, mountains, to the 
Bkics. 

Meanwhile the Nymph had fixt hef eyes be- 
yond, 

As seeing somewhat, not intent on aught. 

He, more amazed than ever, then exclaim'd 
Is there another flaming isle or this 
Illusion, thus past over unobserved 1 
*'Look yonder” cried the Nymph, without 
reply, ^ 

“ L^ok yonder ! ” Tamar lookt, and saw afax * 
Where the waves whitened on the desert shore. 
When from amid grey ocean first he caught 
The bighths of Calpe, sadden’d he exclaim’d, 

“ Eock of Iberia ! fixt by Jove, and hung 
With all his thunder-bearing clouds, I hail 
Thy ridges rough and cheerless I what tho* 
Spring 

Nor kiss thy brow nor cool it with a flower, 

Yet will I hail thee, hail thy flinty couch 
Where Valour and where Virtue have reposed.” 

The Nymph said, sweetly smiling " Fickle Man 
Would not be happy could he not regret ; 

And I confess how, looking back, a thought 
Has toucht and tuned or rather thrill’d my heart. 
Too soft for sorrow and too strong for joy ; 

Fond foolish maid ! 'twas with mine own accord 
It sooth’d mo ijhook me, melted, drown’d, in tears. 
But weep not thou ; what cause hast thou to weep*? 
Would’st thou thy countiyl would’st those caves 
abhorr’d. 

Dungeons and portals that exclude the day ? 
Gebir, though generous, just, humane, inhaled 
Bank venom from these mansions. Rost, 0 king. 
In Egypt thou ! nor, Tamar ! pant for sway. 

With horrid chorus, Pain, Diseases, Death, 

Stamp on the slippery pavement of the proud, 
And ring their sounding emptiness through Qarth. 
Possess the ocean, me, thyself, and peace.” 

And now the chariot of the Sun descends. 

The waves rush hurried from his foaming steeds. 
Smoke issues from their nostrils at the gate. 
Which, when they enter, f^ith huge goWen bar 
Atlas and Calpe close across the soa. v 
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What mortaVTirst by adverse fate assail’d, 
Trampled by tyranny or spofft by scorn, 

Stung by remorse or wrung by poverty. 

Bade with fond sigh his native land farewell ? 
Wretched ! but tenfold wretched who resolv’d 
Against the waves to plunge the expatriate keel * 
Deep with the richest harvest of his land I 
Driven with that weak blast which Winter 
leaves 

Closing his palace-gates on Caucasus, 

Oft hath a berry risen forth a shade ; 

From the same parent plant another lies 


Deaf to the daily call of eary hind ; 

Zephyrs pass by and laugh at his distress. 

By every lake’s and every river’s side 
The Nymphs and Naiads teach equality ; 

In voices gently querulous they ask, , 

** Who would with aching head and tj| 0 |Jling amis 
Bear the full pitcher to the streaw^w-off I 
Who would, of power intent on high emprise, 
Deem less the praise to fill the vacant gulf ^ 
Than raise Charybdis upovi ^Etna’s brow 1 ” 

Amid her darkest caverns mopt retired, 

Nature calls^rth her filial elements 
To close around and crush fliat monster Void : 
Fire, tipringing fierce from his resplendent throne. 
And Water, dashing tj^e devoted wretch 
Woundless and whole with iron-colour^ maee, 

Or whirling headlong in his war-belt's fold. 

Mark well the lesson, man ! and spare thy kind. 
Go, from their midnight darkness wake thesK^^di^^ 
Woo the lone forest in her last retreat ; 

Many still bend their beauteous heads unblest 
And sigh aloud for elemental man. 

Thro* palaces and porches evil eyes 
Light upon e’en the wretched, who hif^re fled 
The house of bondage or the house of birth ; 
Suspicions, murmurs, treacheries* taunts, retor 
Attend the brighter banners that invade. 

And the first horn of hunter, pale with. want. 
Sounds to the chase, tlie second sounds to war. 

The long awaited day at last arrived ^ 

When, liiikt together by the seven-armed Nile, 
Egypt with proud Iberia should unite. • 

Here the TartCHsian, there the Gadite tents 
Rang with in?T:)atient pleasure : here engaged 
Woody Nebrissa’s quiver-bearing crew, 
Contending warm with amicable skill, * 
While they of Durius raced along the beach 
And scatter’d mud and jeers on all behind. 

The stfength of Bintis too removed the helm ^ 
And stript the corslet ofl’, and stauneht the 
foot 

Against the mossy maple, while they tore 
Their quivering lances from the hissing wound. 
Others push forth the pro^^ of their compeers. 
And the' wave, parted by Ijie pouncing l>eak, 

I Swells up the sides and closes far astern : 

The silent oars now dip their level wings, 

And weary with strong stroke the whitening wave. 
Others, afraid of tardiness, return : 

Now, entering the still harbour, eveiy suige ^ 
Runs with a louder murmur up their keel, 

And the slack cordage rattles round the mast 
Sleepless with pleasure and e3yii;ing fears 
Had Gebir risen ere the break*of daiHi, 

And o’er the plains appointed for the feast 
Hurried with ardent step : the swains admired 
What so transversely could have swept the dew; 
For never long one path had Gebir trod. 

Nor long, unheeding man, one pace preBerv*4« 

Not thus Charota : she despair'd the day ; ^ 

The day was present ; true ; yet she despairid. 

In the too tender and once tortured heart 
Doubts gather strength from habit, like disease ; 
Fears, like the needle verging to the pole. 
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I’temble and trenlble into certainty. 

How ofben^ when her maids with merry voice 
Call’d her, and told the sleepless queen 'twas 
mom, 

How often would she feign 8om§ fresh delay. 

And tell ’em (thonrrb they saw) that she arose. 
Next to hwSHam^ur, closed by cedar doors, ^ 
A bath of purest marble, purest wave, 

On its fair surface bore its pavement high : 
Aral>iangold enchasedithe crystal roof. 

With fluttering boys adorn’d and girls unrobed ; 
These, when you touch the quiet water, start 
From their aerial suifny arch, and pint 
Entangled mid each other’s flowery wreaths; 

And each pursuing is in tyn pursued. 

Hero came at last, as ever wont at morn, 
Oharoba : long she lingered at the brink, 

Often she sigh’d, and, naked as she was, 

Sate d^wn, and leaning on the couch’s edgey 
On the soft inward pilloAV of her arm 
Kested her burning check : she moved her eyes ; 
She blusbt ; and blushing plunged into the wave 
Now brazen chariots thunder through each 
street 

And neighing steeds paw proudly from delay. 
While o’er the palace breathes the dulcimer, 

JiUte, and aspiring harp, and lisping reed, 

Eoud rush the trumpets bursting through the , 
throng 

And urge the high-shoulder 'd vulgar; now are 
heard 

Curses and quarrels and constricted blows, 

Threats and dctiance and suburban war. 

Hark ! the reiterated clangour soiulds ! 

Now murmurs, like the sea or like the storm 
<iiii*4ike the flames on forests, move and mount 
From rank to rank, and loud and louder roll. 

Till all the people is one vast applause. 

Yes, ’tis herself, Charoba. Now the strilh 
To see again a form so often seen. , 

Feel they some partial pang, some secret void, 
Some doubt of feasting those iond eyes again k 
Panting imbibe they that refreshing sight 
To reproduce in Lou?"!!' bltlcrne^i? 

She goes, the king awaits her from the camp : 

Him she descried, ancf trembled ere he reacht 
Her car, but shuddered paler at his voice. 

So the pale silver at the festive board 
Grows paler fill’d afresh and dew’d with wine; 

So seems the teiiderest herbage of the spring 
To whiten, bending from a balmy gale. 

The beauteous queen alighting he received, 

And sigh’d to lyose her from his arms ; she hung 
i;-Jittle lon^r on them through her fears. 

Her maidens follow’d her ; and one that watebt, 
that had call'd lier in the morn, observ’d 
Hew virgin passion with unfuel’d flame 
Bums into whiteness, while the blushing cheek 
Imagination heats and shame imbues. 

Between both nations drawn in ]||tnks they pass 
The priests, with linen ephods, luien robes, 

Attend their steps, some follow, some precede, 
Where clothed with purple intertwined with gold 
Two lofty thrones commanded land and main. 


Behindsand near them numerous were the teifito 
As freckled clouds o’erfloat our vernal skies. 
Numerous as wander in warm moonlight nights 
Along Meander’s l>r Cayster’s marsh 
Swans pliant-neckt and village storks revered. 
Throughout each nation moved the hum confused,*^ 
Like that from myriad wings o’er Scythian cups 
Of frothy»milk, concreted soon with blood. 
Throughout the fields the savoury smoke ascends^ 
And boughs and branches shade the hides un-. 
broacht. 

Some roll the flowery turf into a seat. 

And others press the helmet. Now resounds 
The signal! queen and monarch mount the 
thrones. • 

The brazen clarion hoarsens : many leagues 
Above them, many to the south, the heron 
Rising with hurried croakand throat outstretcht^’*^ 
Ploughs up the silvering surface of her plain. 

Tottering with age’s zeal and mischief’s haste 
Now was discover’d Dalica ; she reacht 
I The throne, she leant against the pedestal, 

I And no ascending stood before the king. 

Prayers for his health and safety she preferr’d. 
And o’er his head and o’er his feet she threw 
Myrrh, nard, and cassia, from three golden urns ; 

I His robe of native woof she next removed, 

' Andround his shoulders drew the garb accurst, 

And bow’d her head, departing : soon the queen 
Saw the blood mantle in his manly cheeks. 

And fear’d, and faltering sought her lost replies 
And blest the silence that she wisht were broke. 
Alas, unconscious maiden 1 night shall close. 

And love and sovranty and life dilSTlvc, 

And Egypt be one desert drcncht in blood. 

When thunder overhangs the fountain -head. 
Losing its wonted freshness every stream 
Grows turbid, grows with sickly warmth suffused 
Thus were the brave Iberians when they saw 
The king of nations from his throne descend. 
Scarcely, with pace uneven, knees unnerv’d, 
Reacht he the waters : in his troubled ear 
They sounded murmuring drearily ; they rose 
Wild, ill strange colours, tf> his parching eyes ; 
They seem’d to rush around him, seem’d to lift 
From the receding earth his helj[)less feet. 

He fell : Charoba shriekt aloud ; she ran ; 

Frantic vdth fears and fondness, mazed with woe,**® 
Nothin^ut Gobir dying she beheld. 

The turuan that betray’d its golden cliarge 
Within, the veil that down her shoulder liung. 

All fallen at her feet ’ the furthest wave 
Creeping with silent progress uplbc sanfr, 

Glided through all, and rais’d their hollow folds. 

In vain they bore him to the sea, in vain 
RubM they his temples with the briny warmth ; 
He struggled from them, strong with agony, 

^He rose half up, he fell again, he cried 
“ Charoba I 0 Oliarobi^ ! ” She embraced 
His neck, and raising on her knee one arm, 

Sigh’d when it moved not, when it fell she 
shriekt. 

And clasping loud both hands above her head, 

She call'd on Gebir, call’d on earth, on heaven. 
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**:Who will believe me 1 what f^hall T pmtest 1 
How innocent, thus wretched 1 God of Gods, 
Strike me . . who most offend thee most defy . . 
Charoba most offends thee ; sti^ke me, hurl 
From this accursed land, this faithless throne. ^ 
O Dallca ! see here the royal feast ! 

See here the gorgeous robe ! you little thought 
How have the demons dyed that robe with death. 
Where are ye, dear fond parents ! when ye heard 
.Hy feet in childhood pat the palace-floor. 

Ye started forth and kist away surprise : 

Will ye now meet me I how, and where, and wheni 
And must I fill your bosom with my tears. 

And, what I never have done, with your own ? 
Why have the Gk>dB thus punisht mel what 
^ harm 

Have ever I done them 1 have I profaned 
Their temples, askt too little, or too much 'i 
Proud if they granted, griev'd if they withheld ? 
O mother ! stand between your child and them I 
Appease them, soothe them, soften their revenge. 
Melt them to pity with maternal tears. 

Alas, but if you can not ! they themselves 
Will then want pity rather than your child. 

O Gebir ! best of monarchs, best of men. 

What realm hath ever thy firm even hand 
Or lost by feebleness or held by force 1 
Behold thy cares and perils how repaid ! 

Behold the festive day, the nuptial hour 1 ” 

Thus raved Charoba ; horror, grief, amaze. 
Pervaded all the host ; all eyes were fixt ; 

All stricken motionless and mute : the feast 
Was like th^ feast of Cepheus, when the sword 
Of Phineus, wKite with wonder, shook restrain'd. 
And the hilt rattled in his marble hand. 

She hoard not, saw not, every sense was gone ; 
One passion baniaht all ; dominion, praise. 

The world itself, was nothing. Senseless man ! 
What would thy fancy figure now' from worlds 1 
There is no world to those that grieve and love. 
She bung upon his bosom, prest his lips. 

Breath’d, and would feign it his that she resorb'd. 
She chafed the featheiy sottneas of his 


That swell’d out black, like tendrils round their 
vase V 

After libation : lo ! he moves ! he groans ! 

He seems to struggle from the grasp of death 
Charoba shriekt ^nd fell away, her hand 
Still clasping his, a sudden blush o'erspread 
Her pallid humid cheek, and cysappdSPd. 

'Twas not the blush of shame ; v^at shame has 
woe ? 

'Twas not the genuine ray*of hope ; it flasht 
With shuddering glimmer through^ unscatter'd 
clouds, ^ 

It flasht froxi^'passions rapidly opposed. 

Never so eager, when the world was wavos. 
Stood the less daughter of the ark, and tried 
(Innocent this temptation !) to recall 
With folded vest and casting arm the dove ; 
Never so fearful, when amid the vines 
Battled the hail, and when the light of h 
Closed, since the wreck of Nature, first eel 
As she was eager for his life’s return. 

As she was fearful how his groans might end. 
They ended : cold and languid calm succeeds ; 
His eyes have lost their lustre, but hia.voice 
Is not unheard, though short ; he spake these 
words. 

“ And weepest thou, Charoba ! shedding tears**^ 
More precious than the jewels that surround 
The neck of kings entomb'd I then weep, fair 
queen, 

I At once thy pity and my pangs assuage. 

I Ah ! what is grandeur ? glory 1 they are past ! 

I When nothing else, not life itself, remains. 

Still the fondunoumer may be call’d our own. 
Should I complain of Fortune 1 how she errs. 
Scattering her bounty upon barren ground, 

Slow to allay the lingering thirst of toil 1 
Fortune, 'tis true, may err, may hesitate, 

Death fallow's close nor hesitates nor errs. 

I feci the stroke ! 1 die ! '* He would oxtqpd 
His dying arm : it fell upon his breast; 

Cold sweat and shivering ran o’er every limb, 

, His eyes grow stiff, bo struggled, and expired. 



ACTS AND SCENES. 


COUNT JULIAN. 

HOM of thaie poema of a dramatic form wore offered to the stage, being no better than Imagitiartf Convenc^ioni 

in metre. 


0HARA0TSR8. 

OouNT JuLiAM. Rodbrioo, King of Spain. Opas, Metro- 
politan of Seville. Sibarirt, betrothed to Go villa. 
Musa, Prince 0/ JV/flMr»tonia. Addaiazib, son of Musa. 
Tarix, Moorish Chieftain. Coviijjl,* daughter 0/ 
Julian. ^ICoilona, wife of Rodkhioo. Hernando, Osua, 
Ramiro, &c.. Officers. 

PIKST ACT : FIRST SCENE. 

Camp of JvMan. 

Oi»A8. Julian. 

Opa». See her, Count Julian: if thou loTest God, 
Sec thy lost child. 

Jvlian. 1 have avengid me, Opas, 

Here than enough .* I only sought to hurl 
brands of war on one detested head. 

And die upon his ruin. 0 my country f 
0 lost to honour, to thyself, to me, 

Why on barbarian hands devolves thy (Ruse, 
SpoUdlrs, blasphemers I 
Opas. Is it thus, Don Julian, 

When thy own oifspring, that beloved child 
For whom alone these very acta were done 
By them and thee,*‘^hen thy Covilla stands 
An outcast and a sifppliant at thy gate, 

Why that still stubborn agony of soul, 

Those struggles with the bars thyself imposed 1 
Is she not thinel not dear to thee as everl 
. JvliaTk Father of mercies! show me none, 
whene’er 

* The daughter of Count Julian is usually called 
Florinda. The city of Covilla, it is reported, was named 
‘..after bor,4pHOTe is no improbability : there would be a 
grots one in deriving the word, as is also pretended, from 
lia OavR. Cities, In adopting a name, bear it usually as a 
tattimoiny of victoriee or as an augury of virtues. Small 
sod obioure ^laott occasionally receive what their neigh< 
hours throw againit them ; as Puerto de la mala mug^r 
Ihi Muroia: buta generont people would affix no stigma 
to ionoosBoe and misfortune. It remarkable that the 
most important era in Spanish bisf zy should be the most 
obsooie. This is propitious to the poet, and above all to 
tlie tragedian. Pew oharaoters of suoh an era can he 
fdarlnily misrepresented, lew facts offensively perverted. 


The wrongs she suffers cease to wring my heart, 
Or I seek solace ever, but in death. 

Opas. What wilt thou do then, too unhappy man! 
Jvlian. What have I done already? All my peace 
Has vauisht ; my fair fame in aftertime 
Will wear an alien and uncomely form. 

Seen o’er the cities 1 have laid in dust. 
Countrymen slaughtered, friends abjured ! 

Opas. And faith 1 

Jvlian. Alone now left me, filling up in part 
The narrow and waste inter^^als of grief ; 

It promises that I shall see again 
My own lost child. 

Opas, Yes, at this very hour. 

Julian. Till I have met the typmt face to face, 
And gain’d a conquest greater than the last; 

Till he no longer rules one rood of Spain, 

And not one Spaniard, not one enemy, 

The least relenting, flags upon his flight ; 

Till we are equal in the eyes of men. 

The humblest and most wretched of our kind. 

No peace for me, no comfort, no . . no child ! 

Opas, No pity for the thousands fatherless. 

The thousands childless (ike thyself, nay more, 
The thousands friendless, helpless, comforiless . . 
Such thou wilt make them, little thinking so, 
Who how perhaps, round their first winter fire, 
Banish, to talk of thee, the tales of old, 

Shedding true honest tears for thee unknown : 
PrecioAs be these aifli sacred in thy sight, 

Ming]P them not with blood from hearts thus kind. 

I If only warlike spirits were evoked 
By the war-demon, I would not complain, 

Or dissolute and discontented men ; ^ 

But wherefore hurry down inUff the square 
The neighbourly, saluting, warm-clad race, 

Who would not injure us, and can not serve ; 

Wft), from their short andmeasured slumberrisen. 
In the faint sunshine of their balconies, 

With a half-legend of a martyrdom 
And some weak win« and withered grapes befon 
them. 

Note by their foot the wheel of melody 
That catches and rolls on the Sabbath dance. 
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To drag the steady prop from failing age, 

the young stem that fondness twines ty^nnd, 
'Viden the solitude of lonely sighs, 

•Vnd scatter to the broad bleak wastes of day 
The ruins and the phantoms thajV replied. 

Ne’er be it thine. 

Julian. Arise, and save me, Spain ! 


FIRST ACT: SECOND SCENE. 

M u 2 iA enters. 

Muza. Tiifidel chief thou tarriest here too long. 
And art perhaps repining at the days 
Of nine continued victories o er men 
Dear to thy soul, tho* reprobate and base. 

Awa;^ ! [He retires. 

Julian. I follow. Could my bitterest foch 
Hear this ! ye Spaniards, this ! which I foreknew 
And yet encounter’d ; could they see your Julian 
Receiving orders from and answering 
These desperate and heaven-abandoned slaves. 
They might perceive some few external pangs, 
.Some glimpses of the hell wherein I move. 

Who never have been fathers. 

Opas. These are they 

To whom brave Spaniards must refer their wrongs! 

Julian. Muzii, that cruel and suspicious chief. 
Distrusts his friends more than his enemies, 

.Me more than cither ; fraud he loves and fears, 
And watches her still* footfall day and night. 

OpOH. 0 Julian ! such a refuge I such a race I 
Julian. . . Calamities like mine Jilone implore. 
No virtues have redeem’d thorn from their bonds; 
Wily ferocity, ^Aion idleness, 

And the close cringes of ill -whispering want. 
Educate them to plunder and obey : 

Active to serve him best whom most they fear. 
They show no mercy to the merciful. 

And racks alone remind them of the name. 

Opas. 0 everlasting curse for Spain and thee ! 
Julian. Spain should have vindicated then her 
wrongs 

In mine, a Spaniard’s and a soldier’s wrongs. 
Opms. Julian, are thine tho only wrongs bn 
earth ? 

And shall each Spaniard mther vindicate 
Thine than his own ? is there no Judge of all? 
Bhall mortal hand seize with, impunity 
The sword of vengeance from the armour^. 

Of the Most High? easy to wield, and starfod 
W^ith glory it appears ; but all the host 
Of the archangels, should they strive at once. 
Would nev-sr close^, again its widening blade. 

Julian. He who provokes it hath so much tome. 
Where’er he turn, whether to earth or heaven, 

He finds an enemy, or raises one. t 

Opas. I never yet have seen where long success 
Hath followed him who warred upon his king. 
Julian. Because the virtue that inflicts the 
stroke ' 

Dies with him, and the rank ignoble heads 
Of plundering faction soon unite again, 

And prince-protected share the spoil at rest. 


JULIAN, 

FIRST Act : THIRD SCENE. 

^ua/rd a/nnounces a Hefcdd, Opas deparU* 
Chicurd. A messager of peace is at the gate. 

My lord, safe access, private audience; 

And free return, he claims. 

Julian. ’ Conduct hiin in. 

Rouerigo enters as a 
A messager of peace I audacious man ! 

In what attire appearest thcyx ? a herald’s ? 
j Under no garb can such a wretch be e^fe. 

Boderigo: Thy violence and’ fancied wrongs 1 
know, 

And what thy sacrilegious hands would do, 

! 0 traitor and apostate I 
I Julian. * What they would 

! They can not : thee of kingdom and of life 
’Tis easy to despoil, thyself the traitor, 

I Thyself l.he violator of allegiance. ^ 

I O would all-righteous Heaven they could restm 
Thcjjoy of innot‘ence, the calm of age. 

The probity of manhood, pride of arms. 

And confidence of honour ! the august 
And holy laws trampled beneath thy feei^, 

And Spain ! () parent, I have lost thee too ! 

Yes, thou wilt curse me in thy latter days, 

Me, thine avenger. I have fought her foe, 
Roderigo, I have gloried in her sons, 

Sublime in hardihood and piety : 

Her strength was mine : I, sailing by her clifis, 

! By promontory after promontory, 

I Opening like flags along some castle-toweir, 

I Have sworn before the cross upon our mast 
Ne’er shall invader wave his standard there. 
Roderigo. Yet there thou plan test it, fldse man, 
thyself. iiriuw 

Julian. Accursed he who makes me this 
reproach, 

And madf, it just ! Had I been happy still, 

I had been blameless : 1 had died with gloi^ 

Upon the walls of CeutJi. 

Ri.iUrigo. Which thy treason 

Surrendered to the Infidel. 

J'tdian. ^ ’Tis hard 

And base to live beneath a conqueror; 

Yet, amid all this grief and ilifamy, 

’Twere something to have rusht upon the ranks 
In their advance ; ’twere something to have <Btood 
I Defeat, discomfiture, and, when around 
No beacon blazes, no far axle groans 
Thro’ the wide plain, no sound of sustenance 
Or succour soothes the still-believing ear, 

To fight upon the last dismantled tower. 

And yield to valour, if we yield at all. « 

But rather should my neck lie trampled down 
By every Saracen and Moor on earth, 

Thau my own country see her laM’^s o’ertum’d 
By those who should protect them. Sir, no prtiM 
Shall ruin Spain, and, least of all, her own; 

Is any just or gloric us act in view. 

Your oaths forbid iV : is your avarice, 

Or, if there be such, any viler passion 
To have its giddy range and to be gorged. 




It rifies over all yonr Bacraments, 

A hooded mystery, holler than they all. * 
Moderigo. Hear me, Don J^ulian ; I have heard 
thy wrath 

Who am thy king, nor heard man’s wrath before. 
Jvlian. Thou shalt hear miije, for thou art not 
my king. 

Roderi^, \Kn( 3 ^e&t thou not the altered face 
of war? « 

Xeres is ours ; from eveiy r^on round 
^ True loyal Spaniards4hron^‘ into our camp : 

Nay, thy o^n ifriei^ds and thy own family. 

From the remotest provinces, advance 
To crush rebellion : Sisabert is conft, 

Disclaiming thee and thine ; the Asturian hills 
Oppose to him their icy ^ains in vain : 

But never wilt thou see him, never more. 

Unless in adverse war and deadly hate. 
tlulmn. So lost to me ! so generous, so deceived ! 


1 to hear it. 

Moderigo. 


iCoderigo. Come, I offer grace, j 

Honour, dominion : send away these slaves, | 
Or leave them to our sword, and all beyond | 
The distant Ebro to the towns of Prance 
Shall bles» thy name and bend before thy throne. 

I will myself accompany thee, 1, 

The, king, will hail thee brother. | 

J tdian. N e’er shalt thou j 

Henceforth be king ; the nation in thy name I 
May issue edicts, champions may command | 
The vassal multitudes of marshul’d war, j 

And the fierce charger shrink before t.he shouts, j 
Lower’d as if earth had open’d at his feet, i 

While thy mail’d semblance rises tow’rd the ranks, | 
But God alone sees thee. t 


She call upon her God, and outrage him 
At hiiPown altar I she repeat the vows 
She violates in repeating I who abhors 
Thee and thy crimes, and wants no crown of thine. 
Force may complll the abhorrent soul, or want 
Lash and pursue it to the public ways ; 

Virtue looks back and weeps, and may return 
To these, but never near the abandon’d one 
Who drags reli^on to adultery’s feet, 

And rears the altar higher for her sake. 

Roderigo. Have then the Saracens possest thee 
quite? 

And wilt thou never yield me thy consent ? 
Julian. Never. 

Roderigo. So deep in guilt, in treachery! 
Forced to acknowledge it ! foreftd to avow 
The traitor j v 

Julian. Notice thee, who reignest not, 

But to a country ever dear to me, 

And dearer now than ever ! W hat we love 
Is loveliest in departure ! One I thought. 

As every father thinks, the best of all, 

Graceful and mild and sensible and ciiaste : 

Now all these qualities of form and soul 
Fade from before me, nor on anyone 
Can I repose, or be consoled by any. 

And yet in this torn heart I love her more . 

Than 1 could love her when I dwelt on each. 

Or claspt them all united, and thankt God, 
Without a wish beyond. A>vay, thou fiend ! 

O ignominy, la^t and worst oi all ! 

( weep before thee . . like a child . . like mine . • 
And tell my .woes, fount of them all ! to thee I 


Rodirigo. What liopest thou? 

'Uiwausnquer Spain, and rule a ravaged laud ? 

To compass me around ? to murder me ? 

Julian. No, Don Uodcrigo ; swear thou, in 
the fight » 

’fhat tbeu wilt meet me, hand to luind, alone, 
’Dvat, if 1 ever save thee from a foe . . 

Hnderigo. I swear what honour asks. First, to 
Co villa 

Do thou present my bi’bwn and dignity. 

Julian. Darest thou offer any price for shame? 
Roderigo, Love and* repentance. 

Jvlian. Egilona lives ; 

.*Vnd were she buried with her ancestors, 

Covilla should not be the gaze of men, 

Should not, despoil’d of honour, rule the free. 
Roderigo. Stem man ! her virtues well deserve 
the throne. 

Julian. And^EjJilona, what hath she deserv’d, 
The good, t^’lovdy ? 

Roderigo. But the realm in vain 

Hoped a succession. 

Julian. ^ Thou hast tom away 

The roots of royalty. 

Roderigo. For her, for thee. 

Julian. Blind insolence ! ba.s€finsincerity ! 
Power and renown no mortal ever shared 
Who could retain or grasp them to himself ; 
fbr, Oovilla ? patience ! peace < for her ? 


FIRST ACT : FOURTH SCENE. 
Abdalazis enters. 

Abdalazis. Julian, to thee, the terror of the 
faithless, 

I bring my father’s order to prepare 

For the bright day that crowns thy brave exploita. 

Our enemy is at the very gate, 

And^art thou here, with women in thy train, 
Crouching to gain admittance to their lord. 

And mourning the uiikindiiess of delay ! 

Juliati, {agitated, goes toward Uie door, and 
returns.) lam prepared: Prince, judge not 
hastily. • 

J iHlalmzis. W hetber 1 should not promise all 
th(5 ask, 

1 too could hesitate, though earlier taught 
The duty to obey, and should rejoice ^ 

To shelter in the universal stornf 
A frame so delicate, so full of fears, 

So little used to outrage and to arms, 

As one of these, so humble, so uncheer’d 
At the gay pomp that smooths the track of war. 
[•When she beheld me from afar dismount. 

And heard my trumpet she alone drew back, 
And, as though doubtful of the help she seeks. 
Shudder <1 to see the jewels on my brow, 

And turn’d her eyes away, and wept aloud. 

The other stood awhile, and then advanced * 
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I would have epoken ; but Rhe waved her hand 
And sidd, ** Proceed^ protect u», and avengn. 

And be thou worthier of the crown thou wearest.” 
Hopeful and happy is indeed our cause, 

When the most timid of the lovAy hail 
Stranger and foe. 

JRoderigo {unnoticed byAhdcdaaU), And shrink 
but to advance. 

AbdcUazis, Thoutremblestl whence, 0 Julian 1 
whence this change! 

Thou lovest still thy country. 

Julian. Abdalazist 

All men with human feelings love their countiy. 
Hot the highborn or wealthy man alone. 

Who looks upon his children, each one led 
By its gay handmaid from the high alcove, 
And<nears them once a-day ; not only he 
Who hath forgotten, when his guest inquires 
The name of some far village all his own ; 

Whose rivers bound the province, and whose hills 
Touch the last cloud upon the level sky : 

No ; better men still better love their country. 
^Tis the old mansion of their earliest friends, 

The chapel of their first and best devotions. 

When violence or perfidy invades. 

Or when unworthy lords hold wassail there, 

And wiser heads are drooping round its moats, 

At last they fix their steady and stiff eye 
There, there alone, stand while the trumpet blows. 
And view the hostilp flames above its towers 
Spire, with a bitter and severe delight. 

Abdalazis {taking his hand). Thou feelest what 
thou speakest, and thy Spain 
Will ne’er b^^elter’d from her fate by thee. 

We, whom the Prophet sends o'er many lands, 
Love none above another ; Heaven assigns 
Their fields and harvests to our valiant swords. 
And ’tis enough ; we love while we enjoy. 
Whence is the man in that fantastic guise! 
Suppliant! or herald! he who stalks about. 

And once was even seated while we spoke : 

For never came he with us o’er the sea. 

Julian. He comes as herald. 

Roderigo. Thou shalt know full soon. 

Insulting Moor ! * 

Abdalazis. He ill endures the grief 
His country suffers : 1 will pardon him. 

He lost his courage first, and then his mind ; 

His courage rushes back, h(s mind yet i^ders. 
The guest of heaven was piteous to these^en, 
And princes stoop to feed them in their ^urts. 


FIKST ACT : FIFTH SCENE. 

RopiERiao is going : Muza enters with, Eoilona : 
Rodkriqo starts back. « 

Muza {sternly to Eoilora). Enter, since ’tis the 
custom in this land. 

Egilona {passing Muz4, to Abdalazis.) 

Is this our future monarch, or art thou ? 
Julian. 'Tis Abdalazis, son of Muza, prince 
Commanding Africa, from Abyla 
To where Tunisian pilots bend the eye 


O’er ruin’d temples in the glassy wave. 

Till quiet times and anciei^t laws return 
He comes to govern here. 

Roderigo. To-morrow’s dawn 

Proves that. 

Muza. What art thou ! 

Rodengo ^ iramng his sword). King. 

A bdalazis. Atfftizement 1 

Muza, Treason 1 

Egilona. 0 horror I 
Muza Seize Ipm. 

Egilona,. Spare him ! fly to me 1 

Julian. Vm me not to protect ^ guest, a 
herald, ^ 

The blasts of war roar over him unfelt. 

Egilona. Ah fly, unhappy ! 

Roderigo. * Fly ! no, Egilona ! 

Dost thou forgive me! dost thou love me! still! 

Egilona. I hate, abominate, abhor thee . . go« 
Or my own vengeance . . ' 

Rodb&ioo {takes Julian’s hand; invites tSml to 
attack Muza and Abdalazis.) Julian ! 
Julian. Hence, or die. 

SECOND ACT : FIRST SCENE. 

Camp of Julian. 

Julian and Covilla. , 

Julian. Obdurate! l am not as I appear. 
Weep, my beloved child ! Covilla, weep 
Into my bosom ; every drop be mine 
Of this most bitter soul-empoisoning cup : 

Into no other bosom than thy father’s 
Canst thou or ^ouldst thou pour it. 

Covilla. Cease, my lord, 

My father, angel of my youth, when all 
Was innocence and peace. 

Julian. Arise, my love. 

Look uf to heaven . . where else are souls like 
thine ! «, 

Mingle in sweet communion with its children,. 
Trust in its providence, its retribution. 

And I will cease to mourn ; for, 0 my child. 
These tears corrode, but tWIR'e assuage, the heart 
CoviUd. And never shall I see my mother too. 
My own, my blessed mother! 

Julian. Thou shalt see 

Her and thy brothers. 

CovUla. No ! I can not look 

On them, I can not meet their lovely eyes, 

I can not lift mine up from under theirs. 

We all were children when they went away ; 

They now have fought hard ba*^les, and are men, 
And camps and kings they know, 'and woes uid 
crimes. 

Sir, will they never venture from the walls 
Into the plain ! Remember, they m young, 
Hardy and emulous and hazardous) 

And who is left to guard them in the town! 
Julian. Peac^ is throughout the land: the 
various tribes 

Of that vast region sink at once to rest, 

like one wide wood when every wind liefi hmiita 
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(hviUa, And war^ in all its fory, roams o’er 
Spun ! # 

JuHah, Alas ! and will for ages : crimes are 
loose 

At which ensanguined War stands shuddering, 
And calls for vengeance from the powers above, 
Impatieoit of indicting it himself. 

Nature in th^se new horrors is aghast 
At her own progeny, and knows them not. 

I am the minister «f wrath ; the hands 
That trei]}ble at jme, shall applaud me too. 

And seal their condemnation. * 

Covilla, 0 kind father. 

Pursue the guilty, but remember Spain. 

JvMan. Child, thou jert in thy nurseiy short 
time rince. 

And latterly hast past the vacant hour 
Where the familiar voice of histoxy 
Is b%|rdly known, however nigh, attuned 
fii softer accents to the sickened ear ; 

But thou hast heard, for nurses tell these tales. 
Whether I drew my sword for Witiza 
Abandoned by the people he betrayed, 

Tho* brtther to the woman who of all 
Was ever dearest to this broken heart. 

Till thou, my daughter, wert a prey to grief. 

And a brave countiy brookt the wrongs I bore. 
For I had seen Busilla guide the steps 
Of her Theodofred, when burning brass 
Plunged its fierce fang into the fount of light. 
And Witiza’s the guilt ! when, bent with age, 

He knew the voice again, and told the name 
Of those whose proffer’d fortunes had been laid 
Before his throne, while happinels was there. 

And strain’d the sightless nerve tow’rd where 
they stood. 

At the forced memory of the very oaths 
He heard renew’d from each, but heard a&r. 

For they were loud, and him the thro:4g spum’d 
aff. 

CoviUa. Who were all these 'i 
Jvlian, All who are seen to-day 

On prancing steeds richly caparisoned 
In loyal acclamatidn*round Roderigo ; 

Th^ sons beside them, loving one another 
Uxifeignedly, thro’ joy, while they themselves 
In mutual homage mutual scorn suppress. 

Their very walls and roofs are welcoming 
The king’s approach, their storied tapestiy 
Swells its rich arch for him triumphantly 
At every daxlon blowing from below. 

CcniUa, Such wicked men will never leave his 
ride. ^ • 

JvManp For they are insects which see nought 
beyond 

Where they now crawl; whose changes are 
complete, 

Unless of habitation. • 

CwUla, Whither go 

Creatures unfit for better or f|r worse 1 
Julian, Some to the grave, where peace be with 
them! some 

Across thePyi*^!^^^ mountains far, 

Into the plains of France ; suspicion there 


Will Jiang on every step from rich and poof, 

Grey quickly-glancing eyes will wrinkle round 
And courtesy will watch them, day and night. 
Shameless the^are, yet will they blush amid 
A nation that ne’er blushes : some will drag 
The captive’s chain, repair the shatter’d bark. 

Or heave it from a quicksand to the shore 
Among the marbles of the Lybian coast. 

Teach patience to the lion in his cage. 

And, by the order of a higher slave. 

Hold to the elephant their scanty fare 
To please the children while the parent sleeps. 
CoviUa, Spaniards] must they, dear fatlier» 
lead such lives ] 

Julian. All are not Spaniards who draw breath 
in Spain, ^ 

Those are, who live for her, who die for her. 

Who love her glory and lament her fall. 

0 may I too . . 

CoviUa. But peacefully, and late, 
live and die here ! 

Julian. 1 have, alas ! myself 

Laid waste the hopes where my fond fancy stray’d. 
And view their ruins with unaltcr'd eyes. 

Covilla, My mother will at last return to you. 
Might I once more, but . . could I now] behold her* 
Tell her . . ah me ! what was my rash desire ? 

No, never tell her these inhuman things. 

For they would waste her tender heart aVay 
As they waste mine ; or tril when I have died. 
Only to show her that her eveiy care 
Could not have saved, could not have comforted ; 
That she herself, clasping me once again 
To her sad breast, had said, CcMllb ! go/ 

Go, hide them in the bosom of thy God I 
Sweet mother ! that far-distant voice 1 hear, 

And, passing out of youth and out of life, 

1 would not turn at last, and disobey. 


SECOND ACT: SECOND SCENE. 
SiSABEBT enters. 

^Sieabert. Uncle, and is it true, say, can it be, 
That thou art leader of these faithless Moors ? 
That thou impeachest thy own daughter’s fame 
Thro’ the whole land, to seize upon the throne 
By the permission qf these recreant slaves ] 
What^hall I call thee] art thou, speak Count 
Jnlian, 

A father, or a soldier, or a man ] 

Julian, All, or this day had never seen me here. 
Sisabert. 0 frlsehood I woqgr- than woman's * 
CoviUa. Once, my cousin. 

Far gentler words were utter'd from your Ups. 

If ^u loved me, you loved my father first,. 

More justly and more steadily, ere love 
Was passion and illusion and deceit. 

Sisabert. I boast not that I never was deceived. 
Covilla, which beyoiM all boasts were base, 

Nor that 1 never loved ; let this be thine. 
Illusions ! just to stop us, not delay, 

Amuse, not occupy ! Too true ! when love 
Scatters its brilliant foam, and passes on 
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^ To soiLe fresh object in Its natural course^ i 
Widely and openly and wanderingly, 

*Ti8 better : narrow it, and it pours its gloom 
In one fierce cataract that stuns the soul. 

Ye hate the wretch yc make so, while ye choose 
Whoever knows you best and shuns you most. 
Oovilla, Shun rm then : be beloved more and 
more. • < 

Honour the hand that show’d you honour first, 
Ijove . . 0 my father ! speak, proceed, persuade, 
Your voice alone can utter it. . another. 

Siaabert. Ah lost Covilla! can a thirst of power 
Alter thy heart thus to abandon mine, 

And change ray very nature at one blow 1 
Covilixi. I told yov\, dearest Sisabert, ’twas vain 
To urgje me mure, to question or confute. 

Siaabert. I know it, for another wears the crown 
Of Witiza my father ; who succeeds 
To king Roderigo will succeed to me. 

Yet thy cold perfidy still calls me dear. 

And o’er my aching temples breathes one gale 
Of days departed to return no more. 

Jtdmn. Young man, avenge our cause. 
Sisabert. What cause avenge ? 

, OoviUa. If I was ever dear to you, hear me. 

Not vengeance ; heaven will give that signal soon. 

0 Sisabert, the pangs I have endured 
()n your long absence . . 

Slaaheft. Will be now consoled. 

Thy father comes to ifiount my fatlier’s throne ; 
But. though I would not a usurper king, 

1 prize his valour and defend his crown : 

No stranger and no traitor rules o’er me. 

Or unchasUsed^i'fiVcigles humble Spain. 

Covilla, gavest thou no promises 1 

Nor thou, Don Julian 1 Seek not to reply, 

Too well 1 know, too justly I despise, 

Thy false excuse, thy coward effrontery ; 

Yes, when thou gavest them across the sea. 

An enemy wert thou to Mahomet, 

And no appellant to his faith or leagues. 

Julian. ’Tis well : a soldier hears throughout 
in silence. 

1 urge no answer : to those words, I fear, 

’i hy heart with sharp compunction will reply. 
Swahert (to Covilla.) Then I demand of thee, 
before thou reign. 

Answer me . . while I fought against the Frank 
Who dared to sue thee ? blazon’d in the coWt, 
Not-trailed thro’ darkness, w^crc our nuptial uknds; 
No; Egilona join’d our hands herself. 

The peers applauded and the king approved. 

Julian. Hast thotf yet seen that king since thy 
. return 1 

Oovilla. Father ! 0 Father ! 

Sisabert. I will not implort 

Of him or thee what I have lost for ever. 

These were not, when we parted, thy alarms ; 

Far other, and far worthier of thy heart 
Were they, which Sisabert could banish then. 
Fear me not now, Covilla 1 thou hast changed, 

I am changed too. I lived but where thou livedst, 
My very life portion’d off from thine : 

I'pon the surface of thy happiness 


Day aifter day I gazed, I doted, there 
Was all I had, was all i. coveted ; 

So pure, serene, and boundless it appear*! : 

Yet, for we told each other every thought^ 

Thou knowest well, ;f thou rememberest, 

At times I fear’d ; as tho* some demon se^ 
Suspicion without form into the vorld, 

To whisper unimaginable things. 

Then thy fond arguing banisht all but hope^ 

Each wish and every feeling with thine, 

Till I partook thy nature, and became , 

Credulous and incredulous like thee. 

We, who have Act so alter’d, meet no more. 
Mountains and seas ! ye are not separation : 
Death! thou dividest, but unitest too 
In everlasting peace and faith sincere. 

Confiding love ! where is thy resting-place I 
Where is thy truth, Covilla? where? . . Go, gn. . , 

I should believe thee and adore thee still. ^ 

{&on: 

Cmnlla. 0 Heaven ! support me, or desert me 
quite. 

And leave me lifeless this too trying hour ! 
lie thinks me faithless. 

Julian. He must think thee so. 

Covilla. 0 tell him, t(jU him all, when I am 
dead . . 

He will die too, and we shall meet again. 

He will know all when these sad eyes are closed. 

Ah can not ho before? must I appear 

The vilest . . O just Heaven ! can it be thus? 

1 am . . all carih resounds it . . lost, despised. 
Anguish and shame unutterable seize me. 

’Tis palpable, noJ^hantom, no delusion, 

No dream that wakens with o’erwhelming horror; 
Spaiiianl and Moor fight on this ground alone, -<■ 
And 1 ear the arrow from my bleeding breast 
To pierce my father’s, for alike they fear. 

J ul iau. « Invulnerable, unassailable 
Arc we, alone perhaps of human kind. 

Nor life allures us more nor death alarms. 

(\>rdla. Fallon, unpitiod, imbclieved, unheard! 
1 should have died long earlier. Gracious God ! 
Desert me to my sufferings, Wfc sustain 
My faith in thee ! 0 hide me from the world. 

And from yourself, my father, from your fimdiiesi^ 
That opened in this wilderness of woe 
A source of tears . . it else had burst my heart, 
Setting me free for ever : then perhaps 
A cruel war had not divided Spain, 

Had not o'erturn'd her cities and her altars. 

Had not endanger’d you ! 0 haste afar * 

Ere the last dreadful conflict thatlle^ides 
Whether we live beneath a foreign* sway** . 
Julian. Or under him whose tyranny hrought 
down . < 

The curse upon hia people. 0 child ! child f 
Urge me no further, talk not of the war. 
Remember not our (iountry. 

Covilla. * • Not remember 1 ^ 

What have the wretched else for consolation ? 
What else have they who pining feed their woe ? 
Can I, or should I, drive from memory 
All that was dear and sacred? all the joye 
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Of innooenoe and peace t when no debate » 

Was in the convent, but wliat hymn, whose voice. 
To whom among the blessed it arose, 

Swelling BO sweet ; when rang the vesper-bell 
And every finger ceast from the guitar. 

And every tongue was silent' through our land ; 
When, from rejaotest earth, friends met again, 
Hung on eayh other’s neck, and but embraced, 

So sacred, still, and peaceful was the hour. 

Now, in what clim#to of the wasted world. 

Not unmolested long by the profane. 

Can I pour fortf in secrecy to Ood* 

My prayers and my repentance '»Vhere beside 
Is the last solace of the parting soul 1 
Friends, brethren, parents, dear indeed, too dear 
Are they, but somewhft yet the heart requires. 
That it may leave them lighter and more blest. ■ 
Jvlian. Wide are the regions of our far-famed 
^ land : 

^rhou shalt arrive at her remotest bounds. 

See her best people, choose some holiest house ; 
Whether where Castro from surrounding vines 
Hears the hoarse ocean roar among his caves. 
And, thro’ the fissure in the green churchyard. 
The wind wail loud the calmest summer day ; 

Or where Santona leans against the hill, 

Hidden from sea and land by groves and bowers. 
Covilla. 0 ! for one moment in those pleasant 
scenes 

Thou placest me, and lighter air I breathe : 

Why could 1 not have rested, and heard on ! 

My voice dissolves the vision quite away. 

Outcast from virtue, and from nature too ! 

Julian. Nature and virtue Ijthey shall perish 
first. 

.^ittflod destined tliem for thee, and thee for them. 
Inseparably and eternally ! 

The wisest and the best will prize thee most. 
And solitudes and cities will contend* 

Whgjh shall receive thee kindliest. Sigh not so : 
Violence and fraud w ill never penetrate 
Where piety and poverty retire. 

Intractable to them and valueless. 

And lookt at idlj ftke tlie face of heaven. 

If strength be wanted for security. 

Mountains *the guird, forbidding all approach 
With iron-pointed and uplifted gates, 

Thou wilt be welcome too in Aguilar, 
Impenetrable, marble- turrctc d. 

Surveying from aloft the limpid ford, 

The massive fane, the sylvan a^ enue ; 

Whose" hospitality I proved myself, 

A willing leadter in no impious war 
When ftkme and freedom urged me ; or mayst 
dwell 

In Reynosa’s dry and thriftless dale. 

Unharvested beneath October moons. 

Among t£ose frank and cordial villagers. . 
They never saw us, and, poor simple souls I 
So little know they whom tlicy call the great, 
Would pity one another less^han us. 

In izguiy, disaster, or distress. 

O^Un. But they would ask each other whence 
our grie( 


That i^dght pity. 

Julian. Best then just beyond. 

In the secluded scenes where Bbro springs 
And drives n(4 from his fount the fallen leaf. 

So motionless and tranquil its repose. 

Civilla. Thither let us depart, and speedily. 
Julian. I can not go : 1 live not in the hind 
1 hav^ reduced beneath such wretchedness : 

And who could leave the brave whose lives and 
fortunes 

Hang on his sword ^ 

CoviUa. Me thou canst leave, 

my father ; 

Ah yes, for it is past ; too well thou scest 
. My life and fortunes rest noi* upon thee. 

Long, happily. . could it be gloriously ! 

Still mayst thou live, and save thy countiy' still ! 

Julian. Unconquerable land ! unrivaVd race ! 
Whose bravery, too enduring, rues alike 
The power and weakness of accursed kings, 

How cruelly hast thou neglected me ! 

Forcing me from thee, never to return, 

Nor in thy pangs and struggles to pai’Lake I 
1 hear a voice ! ’tis Egilona : come. 

Recall thy courage, dear unhappy girl, 

Let us away. 

SECOND ACT: THIRD SCENE. 

Eg j LOU A mtei'a. 

Egilona. Remain ; I order thee. 

Attend, and do thy duty : I am queen,' 

Unbent to degradation. 

Covilla. I iirvbTAd 

Ever most humbly and mosi, gratefully. 

My too kind sovran, cousin now no more. 

Could 1 perform but half the services 
I owe her, 1 w-^ere happy for a time, 

Or dared I show her half my love, ’twere bliss. 
Egilona. Oh ! 1 sink under gentleness like 
thine. 

Thy sight is death to me ; and yet ’tis dear. 

The gaudy trappings of assumptive state 
Drop at the voice of nature to the earth. 

Before thy feet. 1 can not force myself 
To hate thee, to renounce thee ; yet . . Covilla I 
Yet , . 0 distracting thought ! ’tis hard to see. 
Hard to converse with, to admire, to love. 

As fAra my soul .1 do, and must do, thee, 
Onc/vho hath robb’d me of all pride and joy. 

All dignity, all fondness. I adored 
Rodcrigo. He was brave, and in discourse 
Most voluble ; the masses oj^is mindr 
Were vast, but varied ; now absorb’d in gloom. 
Majestic, not austere ; now their extent 
Ojjicning and waving in bright levity . . 

Julian. Depart, my daughter. ’Twere as well 
to bear 

His presence as his praise. Go ; she will dream 
I This phantasm out? nor notice thee depart, 
j , [CoviLLA tfoen. 

Egilona. What pliancy! what tcndemcBB! 
what life ! 

0 for the smiles of those who smile so seldom. 
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V’The of those who know no other love ! « 

Such he was, Egilona, who was thine. 

Julian. While he was worthy of the realm and 
thee. 

EgUom, Can it be true then, Julian, that 
thy aim 

Is sovranty ? not virtue nor revenge 1 

Julian. I swear to heaven; nor 1 nor child of 
mine 

iilver shall mount to this polluted throne. 

Egilo7ia. Then am 1 yet a queen. The savage 
Moor 

Who could not conquer Ceuta from thy sword 
In his own country, not with every wile 
Of his whole race, not with his myriad crests 
Of caT^Iry, seen from the Calpian highths 
Like locusts on the parcht and gleamy coast, 

Will never conquer Spain. 

Julian. Spain then was conquer’d 

When fell her laws before the traitor king. 

SECOND ACT : FOURTH SCENE. 

’ Offiqer announces Opas. 

0 queen, the metropolitan attends 

On matter of high import to the state. 

And wishes to confer in privacy. 

Egitoiui (to Julian). Adieu then ; and whatever 
betide the countrj, 

Sustain at least the honours of our house. 

[J ULiAN goes before Opas enters. 
Opas, I can not but commend, 0 Egilona, 

Such rcsignatidftf’hnd such dignity. 

Indeed he is unworthy ; yet a queen 
Rather to look for peace, and live remote 
From cities, and from courts, and from her 
lord, 

1 hardly could expect in one so young, 

So early, widely, wondrously, admired. 

Egilona. I am resolv’d : religious men, good 
Opas, 

In this resemble the vain libertine ; 

They find in woman no consistency, ' 

No virtue but devo,tion, such as comes 
To infancy or age or fear or love. 

Seeking a place of rest, and finding none 
Until it soar to heaven. c 
Ojyas. A spring of mind » 

That rises when all pressure is removed, 

Firmness in pious and in chaste resolves. 

But weakness in much fondness ; these, 0 queen, 

1 did expect} I own. *. 

' Egilona. The better part 

Be mine ; the worse hath been, and is no more. 

Opas. But if Roderigo have at length prevail’d 
That Egilona willingly resigns 
All claim to royalty, and casts away. 

Indifferent or estranged, the marriage-bond 
Hin peijury tore asunder, stiH'the church 
Hardly can sanction his new nuptial rites. 
Egilona. What art thou saying I What new 
nuptial rites? 

Chas. Thou knowest not ? 


Egilona. Am I ai*wife ? queen I 

Abandon it ! my claim to royalty I 
Whose hand was on my head when I arose 
Queen of this land ? whose benediction sealed 
My marriage-vow ? who broke it 1 was it 1 1 
And wouldst thou, virtuous Opas, woul^t thou 
dim o 

The glorious light of thy declining days ] 
Wouldst thou administer the sacred vows 
And sanction them, and bleBS4thcm, for another 
And bid her live in peace while \ am liylng ? 

Qo then ; I eiecrate and banish him 
For ever from Ay sight : we were not bom 
For happiness together ; none on earth 
Were ever so dissimilar a^ we. 

He is not worth a tear, a wish^ a thought ; 

Never was I deceived in him ; I found 
No tenderness, no fondness, from the first. 

A love of power, a love of perfidy. 

Such is the love that is return’d for mine. 
Ungrateful man ! ’twas not the pageantry 
Of regal state, the clarions, nor the guard. 

Nor loyal valour, nor submissive beauty. 

Silence at my approach, awe at my voice, ‘ 
Happiness at my smile, that led my youth 
Toward Roderigo. I had lived obscure, 

In humbleness, in poverty, in want. 

Blest, 0 supremely blest, with him alone ; 

And he abandons me, rejects me, scorns me. 
Insensible 1 inhuman 1 for another ! 

Thou shalt repent thy wretched choice, false man ! 
Crimes such as thine call loudly for perdition ; 
Heaven will inflict it, and not I ; but I 
Neither will fall idone nor live despised. 

[A trumpet sounds* 

Opas. Peace, Egilona ! he arrives : compose 
Thy turbid thoughts, meet him with dignity. 
Egilona. He ! in the camp of Julian I trust 
me, sill, 

He comes not hither, dares no longer use •• 
The signs of state, and flies from every foe. 

[Eetires some distance. 

SECOND ACT: FIFTH SCENE. 

Enter Muza awcj A bda lazis. 

Muza to Ahdalazis. I saw him but an instant, 
and disguised. 

Yet this is not the traitor ; on his brow 
Observe the calm of wisdom and of years. 

02)08. Whom scekest thou ? 

Muza. Him who wift l^ing I seek. 

He came array’d as herald to this tent. % 
Ahdalazis. Thy daughter! was she nigh? 
jierhaps for her 
Was this disguise. 

Muza. * Here, Ahdalazis, kings 

Disguise from other causes ; they obtain 
Beauty by violence, And power by fraud. 

Treason was his intent : we must admit 
Whoever come ; our numbers are too small 
For question or selection, and the blood 
Of Spaniards shall win Spain for us to-day. 
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Ahdtdassis^ The wifiked can hot move Irom 
underneath . ^ • 

Thy ruling eye. 

Mnza. ^ght I Julian and Rpderigo 

Are leagued against us, on these terms alone. 
That JuUan*s daughter weds the Christian king. 
Egilorui iputh'^fiyrmird). 'Tis true . , and I 
pi^oclainrit. 

Ahdalazia. Heaven and earth 1 

Was it not thou, m6&t lovely, most high-souled, 
Who wishodst usnsuccess, and me a prown 1 

[OpAs^</ofi« ahrupUy, 

EgUowi, 1 £^ve it . . I am Egilona, queen 
Of that detested man. 

AhdaJiazis. I touch the hand 

That chains down fortune to the throne of fate. 
And will avenge thee ; for ’twas thy command, 
*Tis Heaven^s. My father ! what retards our bliss 1 
Why*nrt thou silent 1 

Mvm. Inexperienced years 

Rather would rest on the soft lap, I see, 

Of pleasure, after the fierce gusts of war. 

O dostinjr ! that callest me alone, 

Hapless^ to keep the toilsome watch of state, < 
Painful to age, unnatural to youth, ^ 

Adverse to all society of friends. 

Equality, and liberty, and ease. 

The welcome cheer of the unbidden feast. 

The gay reply, light, sudden, like the leap 
Of the young forester’s unbended bow. 

But, above all, to tenderness at home, 

And sweet security of kind concern 
Even from those who seem most truly ours. 

Who would resign all this, to be^approacht. 

Like a sick infant by a canting nurse, 

* ^i’o spread his arms in darkness, and to find 
One universal hollowness around ? 

Forego a little while that bane of peace : 

Love may be cherisht. • 

Addalazis. Tis enough ; 1 ask 

No other boon. 

Mvm. Not victory 1 

AhdaXazu. . ^ Farewell, 

0 queen ! I will deserve thee ; why do tears . 
Silently drop, and plowly, down thy veil 1 

1 shall return to worship thee, and soon ; 

Why this affliction 1 0, that I alone 
Oould raise or could repress it ! 

Egilona. We depart, 

Kor interrupt your counsels, nor impede ; 

O may they prosper, whatsoe’er they be. 

And perfidy soon meet its just reward J 
The infirm «na peaceful Opas . . whither gonel 
MvxAH StayJ daughter ; not for counsel are we 
met, 

fiut to secure our arms from treachery, 

Overthrow tfind stifle base conspiracies, 

Involve in his own toils our false ally 
Egilona. Author of every woe I have endured! 
Ah saerilegious man I he vo^ed to heaven 
None of his blood should ever mount the throne. 

Mvza. Herein his vow indeed is ratified ; 

Yet faithful ears have heard this offer made. 

And weighty was the conference that ensued 


And hng, not dubious; for what mortal eV 
Refused alliance with illustrious power. 

Though some have given its enjoyments up. 

Tired and enfeebled by satiety ? 

His friends and partisans, ’twas his pretence, 
Should pass uninterrupted ; hence his camp 
Is open every day to enemies. 

You look around, 0 queen, as though you fear'd 
Their entrance. Julian I pursue no more ; 

You conquer him. Return we. 1 bequeath 
Ruin, extermination, not reproach. 

How we may best attain your peace and will 
We must consider in some other place. 

Not, lady, in the midst of snares and wiles 
How to supplant your charms and seise jonr 
crown. 

I rescue it; fear not. Yes, we retire. 

Whatever is your wish becomes my own. 

Nor is there in this land but who obeys. 

[He leads her aioaif, 

THIRD ACT : FIRST SCENE. 

Palace in Xeres. 

Rodbrigo and Opas 

Jtoderigo. Impossible I she could not thus 
sign 

Me, for a miscreant of Barbary, 

A mere adventurer ; but that citron face 
Shall bleach and shrivel the whole winter long. 
There on yon cork-tree by the sallyport. 

She shall return. 

Opas. To fondness ahd to faith I 

Dost thou retain them, if she could return 1 
Roderigo. Retain them? she has forfeited by 
this 

All right to fondness, all to royalty. 

Opas. Consider and speak calmly ; she deserves 
Some pity, some reproof. 

Roderigo. To speak then calmly. 

Since thine eyes open and can see her guilt . . 
I/ifamouB and atrocious ! let her go . . 

Chains . . 

Opas. What ! in Muza’s camp 1 
Roderigo. My scorn supreme ! 

Opas. Say pity. 

Roderigo. « Ay, ay, pity : that suits best. 
I lov^ her, but had loved her ; three whole years 
Of {fleasure, and of varied pleasure too. 

Had worn the soft impression half away. 

What I once felt, I would recall ; the faint 
Responsive voice grew fainWr each reply ; 
Imagination sank amid the scenes 
. It labour’d to create : the vivid joy 
I O# fleeting youth I follow’d and possest, 

I ’Tis the first moment of the tenderest hour, 

’Tis the first mien on entering new delight 
We give our peace, our power, our souls, for these, 
Opas. Thou hast ; and what remains ? 
Roderigo. Roderigo : one 

Whom hatred can not reach nor love cast down, 
Opas. Nor gratitude nor pity nor remorse 
i Call back, nor vows nor earth nor heaven oontionl. 
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' But thou tree oud happy 'i art thou iwf6<? 

By shrewd contempt the humblest may chastise 
Whom scarlet and its ermine can not scare, 

And the sword skulks for evciywCiere in vain, 
Thee the poor victim of thy outrages, 

Woman, with all her weakness, may despise. 
Hoderigo. But first lei quieo age have intervened. 
Opcie.’ Ne'er will the peace or apathy of^age 
Be thine, or twilight steal upon thy day. 

The violent choose, but can not change, their end ; 
Violence, by man or nature, muet be theirs ; 

Thine it must be ; and who to pity thee *1 
Rodei'igo. Behold my solace ! none. I want no 
pity. 

Opas. Proclaim we those the happiest of man- 
kind 

Who never knew a want *1 0 what a curse 
To thee this utter ignorance of thine ! 

Julhiu, whom all the good commiserate. 

Sees thee belov/ him far in happiness. 

A state indeed of no quick restlessness, 

No glancing agitation, one vast swell 
Of melancholy, deep, impassable, 

Interminable, where liia spirit alone 

Broods and o'ershadow s all, boars him from earth. 

And purifies his chasten’d soul for heaven. 

Both heaven and earth shall from thy grasp recede. 
Whether on death or life thou arguest, 

Untutor’d savage or corrupted heathen 
Avows no sentiment so vile as thine. 

Roderigo. N or feels ] 

Opa^. 0 human nature ! 1 have heard i 

The secrets of t^^soul, and pitied thee. 

Bad and accurf;cu\hiugH have men confess’d 
Bbforc me, but have left them iinarrayed. 

Naked, and shivering with deformity. 

The troubled dreams and deafening gush of youth 
Fling o’er the fancy, struggling to he free. 
Discordant and impracticai)le things : 

If the good shudder at their past escapes, 

Shall not the wicked shudder at their crimes ? 
They shall : and I denounce upon thy head 
God’s vengeance : thou shalt rule t.his land qp 
more. 

Roderigo. What] my own kindred leave me 
and renounce me ! 

Opae. Kindred 1 and is there any in our world 
So near us os those sources of all joy, r 
Those on whose bosom oveiy gale of I ife \ 

Blows softly, who reflect our images 
In loveliness through sorrows and through age. 
And bear them onward far beyond the grave ? 
Roderigo. Methin' s, most reverend Opas, not 
inapt 

Are these fair views ; arise they from Seville I 
Opxia. He who can scoff at them, may scoff at ihe. 
Such are we, that the Giver of all Good 
Shall, iu the heart he purifies, possess 
The latest love ; the earliest, no, not there ! 

I ’ve known the firm and faithful : even from them 
Life’s eddying spring shed the first bloom on earth. 
1 pity them, but ask their pity too : 

1 love the happiness of men, and praise 
And sanctify the blessings 1 renounce. 


RSderigo. Yet won 
mine 

The heaven-appointed throne, 

Opas. Tl^e throne of gttilt 

Obdurate, without plea, without remora. 
Rodei'igo. What power hast* thou ? perhaps thou 
soon wilt want • 

A place of refuge. • 

Opaa. Rather say, perhaps 

My place of refuge will recei^ me soon. 

Could I extepd it even to thy crimes, • 

It should be o^m ; but the wrath of heaven 
Turns them against thee and subverts thy sway ; 
It leaves thee not, what wickedness and woe 
Oft in their drear commicaion taste together, 
Hope and repentance. 

Roderigo. But it leaves me arms. 

Vigour of soul and body, and a race 
Subject by law and dutiful by choice, 

Whose hand is never to be holden fast 
Within the closing cleft of gnarled creeds ; 

No easy prey for these vile mitred Moors. 

I, who received thy homage, may retort 
Thy threats, vain prelate, and abase thy pride 
Opas. Low must be those whom mortal can 
sink lower. 

Nor high arc they whom human i>ower may raise. 
Roderigo. Judge now : for liear the signal. 
Opas. And derides 

Thy buoyant heart the dubious gulphs of war 1 
Trumpets may sound, and not to victoiy. 
Roderigo. The traitor and his daughter feel Djy 
power. 

Opas. Just God ! avert it ! 

Roderigo. Seize this rebel priest.^ 

I will alone subdue my enemies. [Goes out 


THiRD ACT : SECOND SCENE. 

Ramiro and Osma enter from opposite sides. 

Ramiro. Where is the king^ his car is at the 
gate, ^ . 

Hia ministers attend him, but his foes 
Are yet more prompt, nor wil’ await delay. 

Osma. N or need they, for he meets them as 1 
speak. 

Rwmiro. With all his forces'! or our cause is 
lost. 

J uliaii and Sisabert surround the walls. 

Od-r/ia. , Surround, sayst thou I enter they not 
the gates ? ^ 

i^umiro. Perhaps ere now they 

Osma. Bisabert 

Brings him our prisoner. 

Ramiro. They are friends I they held 

A parley ; and the soldiers, when they saw 
C(Sant Julian, lower’d their arms and hail’d him 
king. ■ 

Ornna. How i anc leads titem in the name 
of king! 

Ramiro. He leads them ; but amid that aetla* 
mation 

He ture’d away his head, and call’d for vengeance. 
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^ iMmm In Siinbert^ ind in tk^^mvahy 
J^e Ifd, all our hapes* . 

Wie, woe is thoirs 

Who hwe no other. 

Oma, What are thine 1 obey 

!fhe just command of our off^ded king : 
Conduct jiim to the tower, .off. .instantly. 

• [Guard hmtatea : OrAs goea. 
Bamiro, let ua haste to reinforce . . 

Rtmito. Hark i is the king defeated 1 hark ! 
Oma, • I hear 


[ A prince untried they welcome ; soon doubts 
Are bfewn afar. « 

Ramiro. Yes, brighter scenes arise. 

The disunited he alone unites, 

The weak with hf pe he strengthens, and the strong ^ 
With justice. 

Oama. Wait : praise him when time hatn 
I given 

I A soundness and consistency to praise : 
j He shares it amply who bestows it right. 

Ramiro. Doubtest thou ? 


Such acdiviiutioivas from victory 
Arises not^ but rather from revolt, * 

Reiterated, interrupted, lost. * 

Favour like this his genius will retrieve 
By time or promises or,ghaBtisement, 

Whiche’er he choose ; the speediest is the best. 
His danger and his glory let us share ; 

*tis ours to serve him. 

Ragiiro. While he rules 'tis ours. 

What chariot-wheels are thundering o’er the 
bridge ^ • 

Oama. Roderigo’s ; I well know them. 

Ramiro, Now, the burst 

Of acelafnation ! now ! again, again. 

Oama, I know the voices; they^are for Eoderigo. 
Ramiro. Stay, I entreat thee. One hath now 
prevail’d. 

So far is certain. 

Oama. Ay, the right prevails. ! 

Ramisro. Transient and vain their joyanco who ' 
rejoice I 

Precipitately and intern perately, 

And bitter thoughts grow up where’er it fell. j 

Oama. Nor vain and transient ttheirs who idly j 
float I 

Down popularity’s unfertile stream. 

And fancy all their own that rises round. 

Ramiro. If thou yet lovcst, as I know thou dost. 
Thy king. . • 

Oarm. I love him ; for he owes me much. 
Brave soul ! and can not, though he would, repay. 
Service and faith, pure faith and service hard, 
Throughout his reig^ if these things be desert. 
These have I borne loward him, and still bear. 

Ramiro, Come, frpm thy solitary eyrie come. 
And share the prey, so plenteous and profuse, 
Which a less valorous brood will else consume. 
M..ch fruit is shaken down in civil storms : 

And shall not orderly and loyal hands 
Gather it up? (Loud ahauda.) Again! and yet 
refuse? 

How; different are those citizens without 
From thee ! froft thy serenity 1 thy arch. 

Thy finnalhent^*of intrepidity ! 

For their new lord, whom they have never served, 
Afraid were they to shout, and only struck 
The paremgnt with their ferrels and their feet : 
Now they are certain of the great event • 
Voices and hands they raise, and all contend 
Who shall be bravest in applauding most. 

Knowest thon these ? 

Oama, Their voices 1 know well . 


OamcL Be it so : let us away ; 

New courtiers come. 

Ramiro. And why not join the new * 

Let us attend him and congratulate ; 

Come on ; they enter. • 

Osma. This is now my po8t% 

No longer : I could face them in the field, 

I can not here. 

Ramiro. To-morrow all may change ; 

Be comforted. 

Oama. I want nor change nor comfort. 

Ramiro. The prisoner’s voice ! 

Oama. The metropolitan’s ? 

Triumph he may . . not over me forgiven. 

This way, and thro’ the chapel : none are there. 

, [Goes ouL 

THIRD ACT: THIRD SCENE. 

Opas and Sis&bbrt^ 

Opaa. The royal threat still sounds along these- 
halls : 

Hardly his foot hath past them, and he flees 
From his own treachery ; all hR prfdc, his hopes. 
Are scatter’d at a breath ; even courage fails 
Now folsehood sinks from under him. Behold, 
Again art thou where reign’d thy ancestors ; 
Behold the chapel of thy earliest prayers, 

Where I, whose ch’iins are sunder’d at thy sight 
Ere they could close around these aged limbs, 
Received and blest thee, when thy mother’s arm 
Was doubtful if it loost thee ! with delight 
Hpe I observed the promises we made 
Deeply imprest and manfully perform'd. 

Now, to thyself beneficent, O prince, 

Never henceforth renew those weak complaints 
Against Covilla’s vows and Julian's faith, 

His honour broken, «nd her heart estranged. 

0, if tljiu boldest peace or glory dear, 

Away^ith jealousy ; brave Sisabert, 

Smite from thy bosom, smite that scorpion down : 
It swells and hardens amid mildew’d hopes, 
O’erspreads and blackens whgfe’er mosnlhlighta^ 
And renders us, haters of loveliness, 

The lowest of the fiends ; ambition led 
Th(? higher on, ftirious to dispossess. 

From admiration sprang and frenzied love. 

This disingenuous soul-debasing passion, 

Rising from abject a^d most sordid fear, 
Consumes the vitals, pines, and never dies. 

For Julian’s truth have I not pledged my ownt 
Have I not sworn Covilla weds no other? 
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Have uai a fought for Julian, won the town, 

An<» Aberated thee ? t 

Opas, But left for him 

The dangers of pursuit, of ambuscade, 

Of absence fVom thy high and sfilendid name. 
Siaahert. Do probity and truth want such 
supports ? 

Opas. Gryphcns and eagles, ivory and gold. 
Can add no clearness to the lamp above,# 

But many look for them in palaces 

Who have them not, and want them not, at home. 

Virtue and valour and experience 

Are never trusted by themselves alone 

Further than infancy and idiocy : 

The men around him, not the man himself. 

Are lookt at, and by these is he preferr’d. 

’Tis^the green mantle of the warrener 
And his loud whistle that alone attract 
The lofty gazes of the noble herd : 

And thus, without thy countenance and help 
Feeble and faint is yet our confidence. 

Brief perhaps our success. 

Suabert. Should 1 resign 

To Abdalazis her I once adored ? 

He truly, he must wed a Spanish queen ! 

He rule in Spain f ah ! whom could any land. 
Obey so gladly as the meek, the humble. 

The friend of all who have no friend bcsicLe> 
Covilla ! could he choose or could he find 
Another who might so confirm his power! 

And now indeed from long domestic wars 
Who else survives of all our ancient house! 

Opa^. But Egilona. 

* Simhert Vainly she upbraids 

Rodcrigo. 

Ol>(ts. She divorces him, abjures. 

And carries vengeance to that hideous highth 
Which piety and chastity would shrink 
To look from, on the world or on themselves. 
Sisahert.. She may forgive him yet. 

0pm. Ah, Sisabert I 

Wretched are those a woman has forgiven : 

With her forgiveness ne'er hath love return’d. 

Ye know not till too late the filmy tie 
That holds heaven’s precious boon eternally 
To such as fondly cherish her; once go 
Driven by mad passion, strike but at her peace. 
And, though she step aside from broad reproach, 
Y’ct every softer virtue dies way. 

Beaming with virtue inaccessible \ 

Stood Egilona ; for her lord she lived, ^ 

And for the heavens that raised her sphere so 
high : 

All tliftOif^hts >vere.-on her, all, beside lier own. 
Negligent as the blossoms of the field. 

Array’d in ciindour and simplicity. 

Before her path she heard the streams of joy<» 
Murmur her name in all their cadences, 

Saw them in every scene, in light, in shade, 

Roflcot her imago, but acknowledge them 
Hors most complete when fibwing from her most. 
A 11 things in w^ant of her, herself *of none, 

Pomp and dominion lay beneath her feet 
CTnfelt and unregarded. Now behold 
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The earthly passions war against the heavenly I 
Pride against love, ambitien and revenge 
Against devotion anil compliancy : 

Her glorious beams adversity hath blunted ; 

And coming nearer to our quiet view, 

The original clay of coarse mo^^lity 
Hardens and flaws’^around her. ^ 

SisaberL « Every germ 

Of virtue perishes when love recedes 
From those hot shifting sands, the female heart. 

OpoB, His was the fault; lo his the pnnisbmeni 
*Tis not their owii crimes only, ;pien oo^mmit. 

They harro'Jr them into another's breast, 

And they shtfa reap the bitter growth with pain. 

Sisabert. Yes, blooming royalty will first attract 
These creatures of the (^sert. Now I breathe 
More freely. She is theirs if I pursue 
The fugitive again. He wall deserves 
The death he flies from. Stay! Don Juli/^k 
twice , ^ 

Call’d him aloud, and he, methinks, replied. 

Could not I have remain’d a moment more 
And seen the end It although with hurried volee 
He bade me intercept the scattered foes, 

And hold the city harr’d to their retum.<^ 

May Egilona be+another’s wife 
Whether he die or live ! but oh ! Covilla ! 

She never can be mine I yet she may he 
Still happy . . no, Covilla, no . . not happy. 

But more deserving happiness without it. 

Mine never ! nor another’s. ’Tis enough. 

The tears I shed no rival can deride ; 

In the fond Intercourse a name once cherisht 
Will never be defended by faint smiles, 

Nor given up vows of alter’d love. 

And is the passion of my soul at last 
Reduced to this % is this my happiness ! 

This my sole comfort ! this the close of all 
Those promises, those tears, those last adieus, 
And thofc long vigils for the morrow’s dawn ! 

Opas. Arouse thee ! be thyself. 0 Sisabert, 
Awake to glory from these feverish dreams : 

The enemy is in our land ; two enemies ; 

We must quell both : shame on us if we fail. 

Sisabert. Incredible 1 a nation be subdued 
Peopled as ours. 

Opas. Corruption may subvert 

What force could never. 

Sisabert. Traitors may. 

Opas. Alas ! 

If traitors can, the basis is but frail. 

I mean such traitors as the vacant world 
Echoes most stunningly : not fur-robed knaves 
Whose whispers raise the dreamingjbloodhound’s 
ear ^ ^ 

Against benighted famisht wanderers, 

While with remorseless guilt they undermine 
Palace and shed, their very father’s h^use, 

O blind ! their own, their children’s heritage, 

To leave more ample space for fearful wealth. 
Plunder in some n^st harmless guise they swathe^ 
Call it some very meek and hallow’d name, 

Some known and borne by their good fore&theiq, 
And own and vaunt it thus redeem’d fri>m sin. 
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Thdie are the plagueB oouds o’er every 

land I 

Before it sink . . the portents of the street^ 

Not of the air . . lest nations should complain 
Of distance or of dimness in the signs, 

Flaring from &rto Wisdom^ e^e alone : 

These are the last : these^^wllen the sun rides high 
In the forenoon of doomsday, revelling. 

Make men abhor the earth, arraign the skiea 
Ye who behold them ipoil field after field, 
Despising them in individual strength. 

Not with on? torrefit sweeping them aWay 
Into the ocean of eternity, w 

Arise ! despatch ! no renovating gale. 

No second spring awaits you : up, begone. 

If yon have force and couiUge even for flight. 

The blast of dissolution is behind. 

Siaahert. How terrible 1 how true I what voice 
• like thine 

Caw roAe and warn the nation ! If she rise, 

Say, whither go, where stop we^ 

^ God will guide. 

Let US pursue the oppressor to destruction ; 

The rest i^ Heaven’s : must we move no step 
Because we can not see the boundaries 
Of our long way, and every stone between 1 
Sisabert. Is not thy vengeance for the late 
affront, 

For threats and outrage aud imprisonment 1 
Opas, For outrage, yes; imprisonment and 
threats 

I pardon him, and whatsoever ill 
He could do 7ne. 

Sisabert, To hold Covilla f|om me ! 

To urge her into vows against her faith, 

Against her beauty, youth, and inclination. 
Without her mother’s blessing, nay, without 
Her father’s knowledge aud authority, 

So that she never will behold me more, • 
Flying ajar for refuge and for help , 

Where never friend but God will comfort her ! 
Opas. These and more barbarous deeds were 
perpetrated. 

Sisabert Yet her p^wud fiither deign’d not to 
inform 

Me, whom he loved and taught, in peace and war. 
Me, whom he called his son, before 1 hoped 
To merit it by marriage or by arms. 

He offer’d no excuse, no plea ; exprest 
No sorrow; but with firm unfaltering voice 
Commanded me . . I trembled as he spoke . . 

To follow where he led, redress his wrongs. 

And vindicate theAonour of his child. 

He call’d on poifi, the witness of his cause. 

On Spaiu, the partner of his victories ; 

And yet amid these animating words 
EoU’d the huge tear down his unvisor’d face ; 

A general swell of indignation rose 
Thro’ the long line, sobs burst from every breast, 
Hardly one voice succeeded ; yoi^might hear 
The impatient hoof strike the sofi sandy plain. 
But when the gates flew open, and tlie king 
In his high car come forth trimphantly, 

Then was Count Julian’s stature more elate ; 
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Tremex^ous was the smile that smote the eyes 
Of all be past. * FcUhers, and sons, and brothers,* 
He cried, * J fight your battles, follow me ! 
Soldiers, we hwow y,o danger but disgrace ! ’ 

* Father, and general, and king, they shout. 

And would proclaim him : back he cast his fsce, 
Pallid with grief, and one loud groan burst 
fortl^; 

It kindled vengeance thro’ the Asturian ranks. 
And they soon scatter’d, as the blasts of heaven 
Scatter the leaves and dust, the astonisht foe. 
OpoLs, And doubtest thou bis truth % 

Sisabert. I love . . and doubt . . 

Fight . . and believe : Rodrigo spoke untruths ; 

In him 1 place no trust ; but Julian holds 
Truths in reserve : how should I quite confidej 
Opas. By sorrows thou beholdest him opprest; 
Doubt the more prosperous. March, Sisabert, 
Once more against his enemy and ours ; 

Much hath been done, but much there yet remaina 


FOURTH ACT : FIRST SCENE. 

Tent of Julian. 

• RoDEBiao and Julian. 

JtUian. The people had deserted thee, and 
throng’d 

My standard, had I raised it, the first ; 

But once subsiding, and no voice of mine 
Calling by name each grievance to each man, 
They, silent and submissive by degrees, 

Bore thy hard yoke, and, liadw tlibu but op- 
prest. 

Would still have borne it: thou hast now de- 
ceived ; 

Thou hast done all a foreign foe could do 
And more against them ; with ingratitude 
Not hell itself could arm the foreign foe ; 

’Tis forged at home and kills not from afar. 

Amid wliate’er vain glories fell upon 
Thy rainbow span of power, which I dissolve, 
Boast not how thou conferredst w^ealth aud rank, 
How thou preservedst me, my family. 

All my distinctions, all my ofiices, 

When Witiza was murder’d ; that I stand 
Count Julian at this h^ur by special grace. 

The sworfj^ of Julian saved the avails of Ceuta, 

Aud not^the shadow that attends his name : 

It was no badge, no title, that o’erthrew 
Soldier and steed and engine. Don Roderigo I 
The truly and the falsely great here differ 
These by dull wealth or daring fraud advance ; 
Him the Almighty calls amid his people 
To swjyr the wills and passions of mankind. 

The weak of heart and intellect beheld 
, JThy splendour, and adored thee lord of Spain : 

I rose . . Roderigo lords o’er Spain no more. 
Roderigo. Now to a^traitor’s add a boaster’s 
name. 

Julian. Shameless and aiTogant, dost thou 
believe 

I boast for pride or pastime 1 forced to boast, 
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Ttnth ooBtB me more than falsehood eV cost thee. 
Divvied of that purple of the soul, * 

That potency, that palm of wise ambition. 

Cast headlong by thy madness from that high. 
That only eminence ’twlxt cartlf and heaven. 
Virtue, which some desert, but none despise. 
Whether thou art beheld again on earth, 

Whether a captive or a fugitive, 

Itiner or galley-slave, depends on me ; * 
mt he alone who made me what I am 
Can make me greater or can make me less. 
Moderigo. Chance, and chance only, threw me 
in thy power ; 

Give me my sword again and try my strength. 
Julian, I tried it in the front of thousands. 
Roderigo, Death 

At lOast vouchsafe me f^om a soldier's hand. 

Julian, I love to hear thee ask it : now my own 
Would not be bitter ; no, nor Immature. 
Roderigo. Defy it, say thou rather. 

Julian. Death itself 

Shall not be granted thee, unless from Qod ; 

A dole from his and from no other hand. 

Thou shalt now hear and own thine infamy. 
Roderigo. Chains, dungeons, tortures . . but I 
hear no more. 

Julian. Silence, thou wretch ! live on . . ay, 
live . . abhorr’d. 

Thou shalt have tortures, dungeons, chains enough ; 
They naturally rise ^nd grow around 
Monsters like thee, everywhere, and for ever. 

Roderigo. Insulter of the fallen I must I endure 
Commands as well as threats ? my vassal’s too 1 
Nor breathe from underneath his trampling feetl 
Julian. Could^ apeak patiently who speak to 
thee. 

I would say more : part of thy punishment 
It should be, to bo taught. 

Roderigo. Reserve thy wisdom 

Until thy patience come, its beat ally : 

I learn no lore, of peace or war, from thee. 
Julian. No, thou shalt study soon another 
tongue, 

And suns more ardent shall mature thy mind^ 
Either the cross thou bearest, and thy knees 
Among the silent caves of Palestine 
Wear the sharp flints away with midnight prayer. 
Or thou shalt keep the fasts of Barbary, 

Shalt wait amid the crowds that throng the well 
From sultry noon till the skies fade again,^ 

To draw up water and to bring it home 
In the crackt gourd of some vile testy knave, 

Who thee back with bastinaded foot 

For ignorance or dEay of his command. 

Roderigo, Rather the poison or the bowstring. 
Julian, ^ves 

To other’s passions die such deaths as those : 
Slaves to their own should die . . 

Roderigo, What worse 1 

Julian. • Their own. 

Roderigo. Is this thy counsel, renegade 1 
Julian, Not mine : 

I point a better path, nay, force thee on. 

1 shelter thee from every brave man’s sword 
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W^e I am neifi: thee : I bestow on thee 
Life : if thou die, ’t]^ wh^ thou sqjoomeit 
Protected by this arm and voice no more ; 

’Tis slavishly, ’tis ignominiously, 

'Tis by a villain’s knife. 

Roderigo. ♦ ^ By whoso 1 

Julian. ^ Boderigo’a. 

Roderigo, 0 powers of vongeaUce 1 must I hear 1 
. . endure ? . . 

Live I 

Julian. Call thy vassals f no 1 then wipe iih'" 
drops , • 

Of froward cl^Udhood from thy shameless eyci^. 

So ! thou canst weep for passion ; not for pity. 
Roderigo. One hour ago I ruled all Spain! a 
camp s 

Not larger than a sheepfold stood alone 
Against me : now, no friend throughout the world 
Follows my steps or hearkens to my call. • 
Behold the turns of fortune, and expect ^ 

No better : of all faithless men the Moors 
Are the most faithless : from thy own ezperiehoe 
Thou canst not value nor rely on them. 

Julian. I value not the mass that makes my 
sword. 

Yet while I use it I rely on it. 

Roderigo. Julian, thy gloomy soul stiU me- 
ditates . . 

Plainly 1 see it . . death to me . . pursue 
The dictates of thy leaders, let revenge 
Have its full sway, let Barbaiy prevail. 

And the pure creed her elders ^ve embraced : 
Those placid sages hold assassination 
A most compendious supplement to law. 

Julian. Thou knowest not the one, nor I the 
other. 

Tom hast thou from me all my soul held dea% 
Her form, her voice, all, hast thou banisht from 
me^ 

Nor dare I, wretched as I am ! recall 
Those solaces of every grief erewhile. ^ 

I stand abased before insulting crime, 

I falter like a criminal myself ; 

The hand that hurl’d thy c.bariot o’er its wheels. 
That held thy steeds erect and motionless 
As molten statues on some palace-gate. 

Shakes as with palsied age before thee now. 

Gone is the treasure of my heart for ever. 

Without a father, mother, friend, or name. 
Daughter of Julian . . Such was her delighi . . 
Such was mine too ! what pride more innooenl*, 
What surely less deserving pangs like these. 

Than springs from filial and pa^ntal love I 
Debarr’d from every hope that i/vaubs fprih 
To meet the balmy breath of early life. 

Her sadden’d days, all cold and colourless^ 

Will stretch before her their whole weaxy length 
Amid the sameness of obscurity. 
hhe wanted not seclusion to unveil 
Her thoughts to l^ven, doister, nor midnight 
bell; I 

She found it in all places, at all hours : 

While to assuage my labours she indulged 
A playfulness that shunn’d a mother^ ggt, 
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Still to avert my perili| therb arose t 

A piety that even from 7im Aitired. 

Itoderigo, Such was she ! what am I ! those 
are the arms 

That are triumphant when the battle fails. 

0 Julian f Julian ! all th^onfter words 
Struck bdt the imbecile pRmes of vanity. 

These thro* its sfeely coverings pierce the heart. 

1 ask not life nor death ; but, if I live, 

Send my most bitten enemy to watch 

My secret paths, send poverty, send pain . . 

I will add more . T wise as thou art, thou knowest 
No foe more furious than forgiven kings. 

I ask not then what thou wouldst never grant : 
May heaven, 0 Julian, from thy hand receive 
A pardon’d man, a chasf^n’d criminal. 

Julian. This further curse hast thou inflicted ; 
wretch ! 

I tan not pardon thee. 

Refute those words. 

Julian. 


Thy tone, thy mien, 

No can nol forgive. 
Rodtrigo. Upon my knee, my conqueror, I 
impjore ! 

Upon the earth, before thy feet. . hard heart ! 
Jtdian. Audacious ! hast thou never heard 
that prayer 

And scorn’d it ? ’tis the last thou shouldst repeat. 
Upon the earth ! upon her knees I 0 God 1 
Roderigo. Resemble not a wretch so lost as I : 
lie better ; 0 ! be happier ; and pronounce it. 
Julian. I swerve not from my purpose : thou 
art mine. 

Conquer’d j and I have sworn to indicate, 

Like a torn banner on my chapd’s roof. 

Thee to that power from whom thou hast rebell’d. 
Expiate thy crimes by prayer, by penances. 
Roderigo. Hasten the hour of trial, speak of 
peace. • 

Pardon^me not then, but with purer lips 
Implore of God, who would hear thee, to pardon. 
Julian. Hope it I may . . pronounce it . . 0 
Roderigo ! 

Adr It of him who ca:^; 1 too will ask. 

And, in my own tr^sgressions, pray for thine. 
Roderigo. One nkfle I dare not . . 

Julian. Go ; abstain from that ; 

I do coiyare thee, raise not in my soul 
Again the tempest that has wreckt my fame ; 
Thou fihalt not breathe in the same clime with her. 
Far o’er the unebbing sea thou shalt adore 
The eastern star, and mny thy end l»e peace. 


Your glorious name, and bid me urge your i^eed, 
Than, with a voice as though it answer’d heaven, 
‘ He shall confouind Ihem in their dark designSt 
Cried he, and turn’d away, with that swift stride 
Wherewith he meets and quells his enemies. 

Julian. Alas ! I can not bear felicitation, 

Who shunn’d it even in felicity. 

Hernando. Often we hardly think ourselves the 
happy 

Unless we hear it said by those around. 

0 my lord Julian, how your praises cheer’d 
Our poor endeavours ! sure, all hearts are open 
Lofty and low, wise and unwise, to praise. 

Even the departed spirit hovers round 
Our blessings and our prayers ;; the corse itself 
Hath shined with other light than the still s^^mX 
I Shed on its rest, or the dim taper nigh, 
j My father, old men say who saw him dead. 

And heard your lips pronounce him good and 
; l*appy. 

Smiled faintly through the quiet gloom that eve, 

I And the shroud throbb’d upon his grateful breast, 
j Howe’er it be, many who tell the tale 
j Are good and happy from that voice of praise^ 

I Ili.s guidance and example were denied 
I My youth and childhood : what I am I owe . . 

! Juliet. Hernando, look not back : a narrow 
i path 

; And arduous lies before thee ; if thou stop 
j Thou fallest ; go right onwaAl, nor observe 
I Closely and rigidly another’s way, 

' But, free and active, follow up thy own. 

! Hernando. The voice that urges now my manly 


FOURTH ACT : SECOND SCENE. 

Bodhrioo goes : Hernanpo enters. 

Hernando? From the prince Tarik I am sent, 
my lord. 

JuUien, A welcome messogej. iny brave Her- 
nando. I 

How fores it with the gallant soul of Tarik 1 

Hernando. Most joyfully; be scarcely had 
pronounced 


step 

Onward in life, recalls me to the past. 

And from that fount I freshen for the goal. 

Early in youth, among us villagers 
Converse and ripen’d counsel you bestow’d. 

0 happy days of (far departed !) peace, 

Days when the mighty Julian stoopt his brow 
Entering our cottage-door ; another air 
Breath’d through the house ; tired age and light- 
some youth 

Beheld him with intensest gaze ; these felt 
More chasten’d joy ; they more profound repose. 
Yos, ray best lord, when labour sent them home 
And midday suns, when from the social meal 
The wicker window l^eld the summer heat, 

Prais’d ’^lave those been who, going unperceived, 
Open’dfit wide that all might see you well : 

Nor were the children blamed, hurrying to watek 
Upon the mat what rush would last arise 
Prom your foot’s pressure, ere Gie door osed, 
And not yet wondering how mey dared tq love. 
Your counsels are more precious now than over, 
But they . . pardon if I err . . the samel 
Tarik is gallant, kind, the friend of Julian^ 

I Can he be more 1 or ought he to be less ? 

Alas ! his faith I 

JMian. Ifi peace or war 1 Hernando. 

Hernando. 0, neither; far above Hi fmtli in 
God. 

Julian. ’Tis God’s, not thine : embrace it not, 
nor hate it. 
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PrecjpuB or vile, how dare we seize that oif^ring, ; 
Scatter it, spurn it, in its way to heaven, I 

Because we know it not 1 the sovran lord 
Accepts his tribute, myrrh and ^ankincense 
From some, from others penitence and prayer ; 
Why intercept them from his gracious handl 
Why dash them down why smite the suppli- 
cant ] ‘ , 

HemaTido. 'Tis what they do. 

Julian. Avoid it thou the more. 

If time were left me, I could hear well-pleased 
How Tarik fought up Calpe’s fabled clift*. 

While I pursued the friends of Don Iloderigo 
Across the plain, and drew fresh force from 
mine. ^ 

0 ! had some other land, some other cause, 
Invi^d him and me, I then could dwell 
On this hard battle with unmixt delight. 

ffemando. Eternal is its glory, if the deed 
Be not forgotten till it be surpast : 

Much praise by land, by sea much more, he 
won. 

For then a Julian was not at his side. 

Nor led the van, nor awed the best before ; 

The whole, a mighty whole, was his alone. 

There might be seen how &r he shone above 
All others of the day : old Muza watcht ' 

From his own shore the richly laden fleet, 
Ill-arm’d and scatter’d, and pursued the rear 
Beyond those rocks that bear St. Vincent’s 
name. 

Cutting the treasure, not the strength, away ; 
Valiant, where any prey lies undevour’d 
In hostile creek o*. too confiding isle. 

Tarik, with his small barks, but with such love 
As never chief from rugged sailor won. 

Smote their high masts and swelling rampires 
down. 

And Cadiz wept in fear o’er Trafalgar. 

Who that beheld our sails from oft* the highths. 
Like the white birds, nor larger, tempt the gale 
In sunshine and in shade, now almost touch 
The solitary shore, glance, turn, retire. 

Would think these lovely playmates could por- 
tend 

Such mischief to the world, such blood, such woe; 
Could draw to them from far the peaceful hinds. 
Cull the gay flower of cities, ^nd divide 
Friends, children, every bond of human life ; 
Could dissipate whole families, could sink < 

Whole states in ruin, at one hour, one blow, 
Julian. Go, good Hernando ! who would think 
thtrjj things 1 

Say to the valiant TUrik I depart 

Forthwith : he knows not from what heaviness 

Of soul I linger here ; I could endure » 

No converse, no compassion, no approach. 

Other than thine, whom the same cares improved 
Beneath my father’s roof, my foster-brother. 

To brighter days and happibr end, I hope ; ^ 

In whose fidelity my own resides 

With Tarik and with his compeers and chiefl 

1 can not share the gladness I excite, 

Tet shall our Tarik’s generous heart rqjoice. 


/ t 

• FOURTH AgT : THIRD SCENB. 
Eoilona enlers: Hernando goea, 
Egilona. O fly me not because I am unhappy. 
Because I am deserted fly me not ; 

It was not 80 before, ^nd can it be* 

Ever from Julian? / • 

Julian, ^ What ^ould Egilona 

That Julian’s power with her noW lords can do ? 
Surely her own must there preponderate. 

Egilona. I hold no suit to them. Bestore,^ 
restoro ’ * 

Roderigo. r 

Juliem. He no longer is my prisoner. 
Egilona. Escapes he then ? 

Julian. Escapes he, dost thou aay l 

O Egilona ! what unworthy passion . , 

Egilona. Unworthy, when I loved him, was my 
passion ; * 

The passion that now swells my heart, is jtist. • 
Julian. What fresh reproaches hath he meritedt 
Egilona, Deeiyooted hatred shelters no re- 
proach. 

But whither is he gone ? 

Julian. Par from the walls. 

Egilona. And 1 knew nothing 1 
Julian. His oflence was known 

To thee at least. 

Egilona. Will it be expiated ? 

Julian. 1 trust it. will. 

Egilona. This withering calm consumes me. 
He marries then Covilla ! ’twas for this 
His people were excited to rebell. 

His sceptre wsn thrown by, his vows were scorn’d. 
And I . . and I . . 

Julian. Cease, Egilona ! 

Egilona. Cease 1 

Sooner shalt thou to live than I to reign . 

FIFTH ACT : FIRST SCENE. 

Tent of Muza. 

. Muza. Tarik. Abdalazis. 

Muza. To have first landed on these shores 
appears 

Transcendent glory to the applauded Tarik. 

Tarik. Glory, but not transcendent, it appears. 
What might in any other. 

Muza. Of thyself 

All this vain boast ? 

Tarik. Not of myr^lf : 'twas Julian. 

Against his shield the refluent ^ur^ef roll’d. 
While the sea-breezes threw the arrows wide. 
And fainter cheers urged the reluctant steeds. 

Muza. That Julian, of whoso 'treason I have 
,, proofs. 

That Julian, who rejected my commands 
Twice, when our (mortal foe besieged the camp. 
And forced my p.incely presence to his tent* 
Tarik. Say rather, who without one exhortaUoiu 
One precious drop from true believer's vein, 
Marcht, and discomfited our enemies 
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I found in him no treach|i 7 . Hernando,® Upo» some highest and rolls his eye,^ 

Who, little versed in moody wiles, is gone Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased. 

To lead him hither, was by him assign’d In the cold light above the dews of morn. 

My guide, and twice in doubtful fight his arm He now assumDs that quietness of soul 
Protected me ; once on^he highths of Calpc, Which never but in danger have I seen 

Once on the plain, wh^ courtly jealousies On his staid breast. 

Tore from the Jt>ra vest aiM the best his due, Tarik. Danger is past ,* he conquers; 

And gave tl\p dotard and uie coward command : No enemy is left him to subdue. 

Then came Roderigo forth ; the front of war Hernando. He sank not, while there was, into 

Grew darker; hiraj equal in chivalry, himself. 

Julian alpne could with success o^ose. Now plainly see 1 from his alter'd tone, 

Ahdalazia, I doubt their worth wno praise their He can not live much longer. Thanks to God I 
enemies. * Tarik. What ! wishest thou thy once kind 

Tarik. And theirs doubt I who persecute their master dead ? 

Mends. j Was he not kind to thee, uinf rateful slave ! 

Mvjza, Thou art in Teague with him. I Hei'nando. The gentlest, as the bravast, of 

Tarik. Thou wort, by oaths;' mankind. 

J am without them; for his heart is brave. Therefore shall memory dwell more tranquilly 

M^za. Am I to bear all this? With Julian once at rest, than friendshi}) could, 

• Tarik. All this and more : 1 Knowing him yearn for death with speeclile 

Soon wilt thou see the man whom thou hast j love. 

wrong’d, w For his own sake I could endure his loss. 

And the keen hatred in thy breast conceal’d Pray for it, and thank God ; yet mourn I must 

Bind it# right way, and sting thee to the core. 1 Him above all, so great, so bountiful, 

Muza. Hath he not foil’d us in the field? not ! So blessed once I bitterly must I mourn, 
held j ’Tis nyt my solace that ’tis his desire ; 

Out- wisdom to reproach ? , Of all who pass us in life’s drear descent 

7arik. Shall we abamlon i We grieve the most for those that wisht to die. 

All ke hath left us in the eyes of men ? A father to us all, he merited. 

Shall we again make him our adversary ! Unhappy man I all a good Tather’s joy 

Whom we have proved so, long and fatally ? | In his own house, where seldom he hath been. 

If ho subdue for us our enemies, But, ever mindful of its dear delights. 

Shall ve raise others, or, for want of them. He form’d one family around him ever. 

Convert him into one against hi? will ? Tarik. Yes, we have seeir and* known hiw>. 

Let his fame 


FIFTH ACT : SECOND SCENE. 
HmiifAwno enters. Tarik continues, 

Here'^omes Hernando from that prince himself. 
Muza. Who scorns, liimself, to come. 
Hernando. The queen detains him. 

Ahdalazis, How l^gilona ? 

Mum. ’Twas my will, 

Tarik. ^ At last 

He must be happy ; for delicious calm 
Follows the fierce enjoyment, of revenge. 

Hernando. Tliat calm jsvas never his, no other 
will be. 

Thou knowest not, and mayst thou never know. 
How bitter is the tear that fiery shame 
Scourges and tortures from the soldier’s eye. 
Whichever qf tifesc bad reports be true. 

He hides Ht frofh all hearts to wring his own. 
And drags the heavy secret to the grave. 

Not victory that o’erahadows him sees, he ; 

No airy an^ light passion stirs abroad 
To ruffle or to soothe him ; all are quell’d • 
Beneath a mightier, sterner stress of mind : 
Wakeful he sits, and lonely, aftid unmoved. 
Beyond the arrows, views, or Shouts of men ; 

As oftentimes an eagle, ere the sun 
Thi^ws o’er the varying earth his early ray. 
Stands aolitary, stands immovable 


Refresh his friends, but let it stream afar. 

Nor in the twilight of home Kceiies bo lost. 

He chose the best, and cherisht them ; he left 
To self-reproof the mutinies of vice ; 

Avarice, that dwarfs Ambition’s tone and mien; 
Envy, sick nursling of the court ; and Pride 
That can not bear bis semblance nor himself; 
And Malice, with blear visage half-descried 
Amid the shadows of her hiding-place. 

Hernando. What could I not endure, O 
gallant man. 

To hear him spoken of as thou hast spoken ! 

Oh ! I would almost be a slave to him 
Who ^alls me one. 

M'^za. What ! art thou not ? begone. 

Tarik. Reply not, brave Hernando, but retire. 
All can revile, few only can reward. 

Behold the meed our mighto'' chief besStlrs ! 
Accept it, for thy services, and mine. 

More, my bold Spaniard, liath obedience won 
ThAn auger, even in the ranks of war. 
Hernando. The soldier, not the Spaniard, 
shall obey. [Go«. 

Mvza to Tarik. Into our very council biingest 
thou * 

Children of reprobation and perdition ? 
Darkness tby deeds and emptiness thy speech, 
Such images thou raisest as bufibons 
Carry in merriment on festivals ; 
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Kor TorthlnesB nor wisdom would display^ 

To public notice their deformities. 

Nor cherish them nor fear them ; why shouldst 
thou 1 f 

Tarik. I fear not them nor thee. 

FIFTH ACT : THIRD 8CBNB. 
Eoilona enters. 

Ahdalazis. Advance, 0 queen. 

Now let the turbulence of faction cease. 

Muza. Whate’er thy purpose, speak, and be 
composed. 

Egikma. He go^s ; he is afar ; he follows her ; 
He Jjpads her to the altar, to the throne ; 

For, calm in vengeance, wise in wickedness. 

The traitor hath prevail’d, o’er him, o’er me, 

D’er you, the slaves, the dupes, the scorn, of J ulian. 
What have 1 heard ! what have 1 seen ! 

Muza. Proceed. 

Ahdalazis. And I swear vengeance on his guilty 
head 

Who intercepts from thee the golden rays 
<Jf sovranty, who dares rescind thy rights. 

Who steals upon thy rest, and breathes around 
Empoison M damps o’er that serenity * 

Which leaves the world, and faintly lingers here. 
Muza. Who shuns thee . . 

Ahdalazis, ** Whose desertion 

interdicts 

Homage, authority, precedency . . 

Muxa. Till war shall rescue them . . 
Ahdalazis.^ ' And love restore. 

Egilona 0 generous Ahdalazis ! never! never! 
!My enemies . . Julian alone remains . . 

The worst in safety, far beyond my reach. 

Breathe freely on the summit of their hopes, 
l^ecause they never stopt, because they sprang 
From crime to crime, and trampled down remorse. 
Oh I if her heart knew tenderness like mine I 
Grant vengeance on the guilty ; grant but that, 

I ask no more ; my hand, my crown is thine. 
Fulfill the justice of ofifended heaven, • 

Assert the sacred rights of royalty. 

Come not in vain, crush the rebellious crew. 
Crush, I implore, the indifierent and supine. 
Muza. Roderigo thus e^*.aped from Julian’s 
tent 1 \ 

EgUona. No, not escaped, escorted, like i king. 
The base Covilla first pursued her way 
On foot ; but after her the royal car, 

Whiebr’S^re me frojgi San Pablo*s to the throne. 
Empty indeed, yet ready at her voice, 

Roll’d o’er the plain amid the carcases 
Of those who fell in ^battle or in flight : t 

She, a deceiver still, to whate’er speed 
The moment might incite her, often stopt 
To mingle prayers with the departing breath. 
Improvident ! and those with heavy wounds 
Groan’d bitterly beneath her tottering knee. 

Tam. Now, by the clement and the merciful ! 
The gir^ did well. When T breathe out my soul. 
Oh * if ^mpassion give one pang the more. 


That pang be mine ; jnere it, in this land : 
Such women are they in this land alone. 

SgiUma. Insulting man ! 

Mtaa. We shall confound him yet* 

Say, and speak quickly, whither went the kingl 
Thou knewest where wis Julian. 

Ahdalazis. / , *1 wiU tdl 

Without his answer r yes, my frien^ ! yea^ Tatik, 
Now will I speak, nor thou for once reply. 

There is, 1 hear, a poor half-ruined cell 
In Xeres, whither few indeed resort, ^ 

Green are tile walls within, green is the floor 
And slipperyflVom disuse ; for Christian feet* ' 
Avoid it, an half-holy, half-accurst. 

Still in its dark recess fanatic Sin ; 

Abases to the ground hiS tangled hair. 

And servile scourges and reluctant groana 
Roll o’er the vault uninterruptedly. 

Till (such the natural stillness of the plaoe]^ 

The very tear upon the damps below 
Drops audible, and the heart’s throb replies. 
There is the idol upaid of Christian creed. 

And taller images whoso history 
I know not nor inquired. A scene of bkMxi, 

Of resignation amid mortal pangs, j 

And other things exceeding all belief. 

Hither the aged Opas of Seville 
Walkt slowly, and behind him was a man 
Barefooted, bruised, dejected, comfortlesi^ 

In sackcloth ; the white ashes on his head 
Dropt as he smote his breast ; he gather’d up, 

I Replaced them all, groau’d deeply, lopkt to 
I heaven, 

I And held themf like a treasure with olaspt hands. 

I Egilona. 0 ! was Roderigo so abased T 
I Muza. ’Twas he. 

Now, Egilona, judge between your Meads 
And enemies : behold what wretches brought 
The king, thy lord, Roderigo, to disgrace. 

EgiloncL He merited . but not from them « , 
from me 

This, and much worse : had I inflicted it, 

I had rejoiced . . at what I ill endure. 

Muza. For thee, for thei!’ alone, we wisht him 
here. 

But other hands releast him* ! 

AhdaXazis. With what aim 

Will soon appear to those disceming eyes. 
Egilona. I pray thee, tell what past until that 
hour. 

Ahdalazis, Few words, and indiatinot: 
pentant sobs 

Fill’d the whole space ; the tap^ in his hand» 
Lighting two sm^l dim lamps before the altar, 

He gave to Opas ; at the idol’s feet 
He laid hiB crown, and wiped his tears away. 

The crown reverts not, but the teara'retum. 

« Egilona. Yes, Ahdalazis ! soon, almndfintly. 

If he had only call’d upon my name. 

Seeking my pardon ere he lookt to heaven’s^ 

I could have . . no^I he thought not onoe on met 
Never shall he find peace or confidence ; 

I will rely on fortune and on thee. 

Nor fear my future lot : sure, AbdalaalSi 
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A fall 80 great can nev^^ hajbpen twice. 

Nor man again be foithlesa, like Roderigo. 
Abdalazia. Faithless he may be still, never so 
faithless. 

Fainter must be the chi^s, remote the days. 
When memory and dread^xaihple die. 

When loVb and terror thriu^he heart no more. 
And Bgilona is herself fo] 


FIRTH APT : FOURTH SCENE. 
Julian enters. 

Tarik. Turn, and behold him ! who is now con- 
founded 1 

Ye who awaited him, wlfbre are ye ? speak. 

Is some close comet blazing o’er your tents 1 
Huza ! Abdalazis ! princes ! conquerors ! 
Summon, interrogate, command, condemn. 
•MuSta. Justly, Don Julian . . but respect for rank 
Allays resentment, nor interrogates 
Without due form . .justly mp^^we accuse 
This absence from our councils, from our camp ; 
This lonaliness in which we still remain 
Who came invited to redress your MTongs. 

Where is the king ? 

Jvlian. The people must decide. 

Musm. Imperfectly, I hope, I understand 
Those words, unworthy of thy birth and age. 
Julian. 0 chieftain, such have been our Gothic 
laws. 

Mum. Who then amid such turbulence is safe 1 
Julian. He who observes them : 'tis no tur- 
l^ulence, • 

It violates no peace : ’tis surely worth 
A voice, a breath of air, thus to create 
By their high will the man, form’d after them 
In their own image, vested with their power. 

To whom they trust their freedom and their lives. 
Muzf^. They trust ! the people ! God assigns 
the charge, 

Kings open but the book of destiny 

And read their names ; all that remains for them 

The mystic hand fron^ime to time reveals. 

Worst of idolaters ! idolater 

Of that refractory anti craving beast 

Whose den is in the city, at thy hand * 

I claim our common enemy, the king. 

Julian. Sacred from justice tltcn ! but not from 
malice I 

Tarik. Surrender him, my friend : be sure his 
pains 

Will not be soften’d. 

Julian* • * • ’Tie beyond my power. 
TiOtik. To-morrow . . if in any distant fort * 
He lies to-night : send after him. 

Jvlian* " My faith 

Is plighted, ind he lives . . no prisoner. « 

EgUona. I knew the truth. 

Ahdalaeia (To Julian). Now, Tarik, hear and 
Judge. I 

Was he not in thy caidp 1 and in disguise ? 

Tarik* No : I will answer thee. 

Mum, Audacious man ! 


FULIAN* 6^ 

Had the Kalif Walid placed thee here, • 
Chains and a traitor’s death should be thy doom 
Speak, Abdalazis ! Egilona, speak. 

Were ye not present} was not I myself) 

And aided not this Julian his escape ? 

Julian. 'Tis true. 

Tarik. Away then friendship 1 to thy fate 
I leave tjiee : thou hast render’d Muza just. 

Me hostile to thee. Who is safe) a man 
Arm’d with such power and with such perfidy I 
Julian. Stay, Tarik! hear me; for to thee lUono 
Would I reply. 

Tarik. Thou hast replied already. 

[Qpe$* 

Muza. We, who were enemies would not inquire 
Too narrowly what reasons urged thy wrath ^ 
Against thy sovran lord : beneath his flag 
The Christians first assail’d us from these shores^ 
And we seiz’d gladly the first aid we found 
To quell a wealthy and a warlike king. 

We never held to thee the vain pretence 
That ’twas thy quarrel our brave youth espoused. 
Thine, who hast wrought us much disgrace and woe. 
From perils and from losses here we rest 
And drink of the fresh fountain at our feet. 

Not madly following such illusive streams 
As ovei^pread the dizzy wilderness, 

And vanish from the thirst they have seduced. 
Ours was the enterprise, the land is ours. 

AVhat gain we by our toils, if ho escape 
Whom we came hither solely to subdue ) 

Julian. Is there no gain to live in amity) 
Muza. The gain of traffickers and idle men; 
Courage and zeal expire upon such calms. 

Further, what amity can Moors expect 
When you have joined your forces ) 

Julian. From the hour 

That he was vanquisht, 1 have laid aside 
All power, all arms. 

Muza. How can we trust thee, once 

Deceived, and ofiener than this once despised ? 
Thou earnest hither with no other aim 
Than to deprive Roderigo of his crpwn 
Fofr thy own brow. 

Egilona. Julian, base man, ’tis true. 

He comes a prince, no warrior, at this hour. 

Mum. His sword, O queen, would not avail 
him now. ^ 

Abdalazis. Julian, 1 feel less anger than regret. 
No violence of speech, no obloquy. 

No accusation shall escape my lips : 

Need there is none, nor reason, to avoid 
My questions : if thou value ^uth, replyt*X(k 
Hath not Roderigo left the town and camp ) 

Hath not thy daughter ) • 

Efftihma. Past the little brook 

Toward the Betis. Prom a tov^er J saw 
The fugitives, far on their way ; they w'ent 
Over one bridge, each with arm’d men . , not half 
A league of road beti^ou them . . and had join’d, * 
But that the olive-groves along the path 
Conceal’d them from each other, not from me ; 
Beneath me the whole level I survey’d. 

And, when ray eyes no longer could discern 
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Whif b track they took, I knew it from thei' storks 
Hislng in clouds above the reedy plain. 

Mvza. Deny it, if thou canst. 

Jtdian, order’d it. 

Abdalazis. None could beside. Lo ! things in 
such a mass 

Falling together on observant minds. 

Create suspicion and establish proof : * 

Wanted there fresh . . why not employ our arms! 
Why go alone ? 

Muza. To parley, to conspire. 

To reunite the Spaniards, which we saw. 

To give up treaties, close up enmities. 

And ratify the deed with Moorish blood. 

Julian. Gladly would Spain procure your safe 
return. 

Gladly would pay large treasures for the aid 
You brought against oppression. 

Muza. Pay she shall 

The treasures of her soil, her ports, her youth : 

If she resist, if she tumultuously 
Call forth her brigands and we lose a man, 
Dreadful shall be our justice ; war shall rage 
Through every city, hamlet, house, and field. 

And, universal o’er the gasping land, 
Depopulation. , 

Jidmn. They shall rue the day 

Who dare these things. 

Muza. Let order then prevail. 

In vain thou sendesf far away thy child. 

Thy counsellor the metropolitan. 

And Sisabert : prudence is mine no less. 

Divide with us our conquests, but the king 
Must be deliver’d up. 

Julian. Never by me. 

Muza. False then wore thy reproaches, false 
thy grief. 

Julian. O Egilona ! wore thine also feign’d! 
Ahdalazia. Sa 3 % lovely queen, neglectful of thy 
charms 

Turn’d he his eyes toward tho young Covilla 1 
Did he pursue her to the mad excess 
Of breaking oflT her vows to Sisabert, 

And marrying her, against the Christian law i 
Muza. Did be prefer her so I 
A bdalazis. Could he prefer 

To Egilona . . 

Egilona. Her ! the chUd Covilla 1 
Eternal hider of a foolish face. 

Incapable of anything but shame, * 

To me 1 old man ! to me 1 O Abdalazis ! 

No : he but follow’d with slow pace my hate. 

And eSZTnot pride ^check these unseemly tears. 

[(?0€S. 

Muza. The most offended, an offended woman, 
A wife, a queen, is silent on the deed. * 

Abdalazis. Thou disingenuous and ignoble man. 
Spreading these rumours ! sending into exile 
All those their blighting influence injured most : 
And whom ! thy daughter and adopted son. 

The chieftains of thy laws and of thy faith. 

Call any witnesses, proclaim the truth, 

And set at last thy heart, thy fame, at rest. 
Julian. Not, if I purposed or desired to live. 


My^wn dishonour vpuld ? e’er proclaim 
Amid vindictive and reviling foes. 

Muza. Calling us foes, avows he not his gnilt ) 
Condemns he not the act ’.on we condemn. 

Owning it his, and owml[g it dishonour ! 

’Tia well my cares prejr'forward, and struck home. 

Julian. Why smil^ thou! Ineversawthatsmile 
But it portended an atrocious deed. 

Muza. After our manifold and stem assault^ 
With every tower and battlefiient destroy’d, 

The walls of Ceuta still were strong enough . . 
Julian. For what ? who boasted now her brave 
defence^' 

Or who forbad your entrance after peace ! 

Muza. None: for wljo could! their engines 
now arose 

To throw thy sons into the arms of death. 

For this erect they their proud crests again. • 
Mark him at last turn pale before a Moor.#! ^ 
Julian. Imprudent have they been, their youth 
shall plead. 

Abdalazis. O feOher I could they not have been 
detain’d ! 

Muza. Son, thou art safe, and wert Hot while 
they lived. 

Abdalazis. I fear’d them not. 

Muza. And therefore wert not safe : 

Under their star the blooming Egilona 
Would watch for thee the nuptial lamp in vain. 

Julian. Never, oh never, hast thou workt a wile 
So barren of all good ' Speak out at once. 

What hopest thou by striking this alarm ! 

It shocks my reason, not my fears or fondness. 

Muza. Be happy then as ignorance can be ; 
Soon wilt thou hear it. shouted from our ranks. 
Those who once hurl’d defiance o’er our heads. 
Scorning our arms, and scoffing at our faith. 

The nightly wolf hath visited, unscared. 

And loadiied them as her prey ; for famine first. 
Achieving in few days the boast of years, 

Sank their young eyes and open’d us the gates : 
Ceuto, her port, her citadel, is ours. 

Julian. Blest hoys inl^iman as thou art, what 
guilt 

Was theirs ? 

Jluza. Their father’s. 

Julian. O support me, Heaven ? 

Against this blow ! all others I have borne. 
Ermeuegild 1 thou mightest, sure, have lived f 
A father’s name awoke no dread of thee 1 
Only thy mother’s early bloom was thine 1 
There dwelt on Julian’s brow . . thine was serene . . 
The brighten’d clouds of elevated souls, 

Fear’d by the most below : those who^ookt up 
Saw at their season in clear signs advance 
Hapturous valour, calm solicitude, . 

All that impatient youth would press from age, 
Or sparing age sigh and detract from youth : 
Hence was his fall ! my hope 1 myself t my Julian t 
Alas ! 1 boasted . ?but 1 thought on him, 
Inheritor of all . .^all what! my wrongs . . 
Follower of me . . and whither ! to the grave . . 

Ah no : it should have been so years frr hence ^ 
Him at this moment I could pity most* 
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But I most prided in him | noi^I know ^ 

1 loved a name, I doaled on a shade. 

Sons ! I approach the mansions of the just, 

And my arms clasp you in the same embrace. 
Where none shall sevel^ou . . and do I weep ! 
And do they triumph oV my tenderness ! 

! had forgotten my invet^ate foes 
Everywhere ni^ me, I ha^half forgotten 
Vour very murderers, while 1 thought on you : 
For, 0 my children ye fill all the space 
My soul would wander o’er . . 0 bounteous heaven! 
TherjB is 8 presence, if the well-beloved 
Be tom from us by human violent. 

More intimate, pervading, and complete. 

Than when they lived and spoke like other men ; 
And their pale images%re our support- 
When reason sinks, or threatens to desert us. 

T weep no more . . pity and exultation 
^way and console mo : are they , . no ! . . both dead? 
Jlhtm. Ay, and unsepulchred. 

Jidian. Nor wept nor seen 

By any kindred and far-following eye ? 

Mitza. Theirmothcr saw theiR, if not dead, expire. 
0 cruelty . . to them indeed the least ! 
My children, ye are happy . . ye have lived 
Of heart unconquerM, honour unimpaired. 

And died, true Spaniards, loyal to the last. 

Muza. Away with him. 

Jvlian, Slaves ! not before I lift 

My voice to heaven and man : though enemies 
Surround me, and none else, yet other men 
And other times shall hear : the agony 
Of an opprest and of a bursting heart 
No violence can silence ; at its voice 
The trumpet is o’erpower’d, and glory mute. 

And peace and war hide all their charms alike. 
Surely the guests and ministers of heaven 
Scatter it forth through all the elements. 

So suddenly, so widely, it extends, ^ 

So fearfully men breathe it, shuddering 
To ast or fancy how it first arose. 

Muza. Yes, they shall shudder : but will that, 
henceforth, 

Molest my privacy, fm shake my power? 

Jvlian. Guilt hath pavilions, but no privacy. 
The very engine ofdiis hatred checks 
The torturer in his transport of revenge. 

Which, whileit swells his bosom, shakes his power. 
And raisea friends to his worst enemy. 

Muzcb. Where now arc thine ? will they not curse 
the day 

That gave thee birth, and hiss thy funeral ! 

Thou hast left ^nc who could have pitied thee. 

e7w/tan||Mhnj,nor those alone of tenderer mould. 
For mo will weep ; many, alas, through me I 
Already I behold my funeral ; 

The turbid cities wave and swell with it, 

And wrongs are lost in that day’s pageantry : ^ 
Opprest and desolate, the countiyman 
/Eeceives it like a gift ; he hastens home, 

^ Shows where the hoof of Moo ash horse laid waste 
His narrow croft and winter ^rden-plot, 
.Sweetens wilh f&llen pride his children’s lore, 

And points their hatred, but applauds their tears. 


Justice, who came not up to us through life, 
LovA to survey our likeness on our tombs. 

When rivalry, malevolence, and wrath, * 

And every passion that once storm’d around, 

Is calm alike >ftthout them as within. 

Our very chains make the whole world our own, 
Bind those to us who else had past us by. 

Those at whose call brought down to us, the light 
Of future ages lives upon our name. 

Muza. T may accelerate that meteor’s fall, 

And quench that idle ineffectual light 
Without the knowledge of thy distant world. 
Jvlian. My world and thine are not that dis- 
tant one. 

Is age leas wise, less merciful, than grief, 

To keep this secret from thee, poor old man ? 
Thou canst not lessen, eaiist not aggravate • 

My sufferings, canst not shorten or extend 
Half a sword’s length between my Ood and me. 

1 1 thank thee for that better thought than fame, 
j Which none however, who deserve, despise, 
j Nor lose from view till all things else are lost. 

A hdalazis. Julian, respect his age, regard his 
I power. 

j Many who fear’d not death, have dragg’d along 
A piteous life in darkness and in chains. 

I Nevei*was man so full of wretchedness 
! But something may he suffered after all, 
j Perhaps in what clings round his breast and helps 
To keep the ruin up, whiclk he amid 
His agony and frenzy overlooks, 

But droops upon at last, and clasps, and dies. 

Jvlian. Although a Muza send far underground, 
Into the quarry whence the jy^laccjrosc. 

His mangled prey, climes alien and remote 
Mark and record the pang. While overhead 
Perhaps he passes on his favourite .steed. 

Less heedful of the misery he inflicts 
Than of the expiring sparkle from a stone. 

Yet we, alive or dead, have fellow-men 
If ever we have served them, wiio collect 
From prisons and from dungeons our remains. 
And bear them in their bosom to their sons. 
Man’s only relics are his benefits ; 

These, be there ages, be there worlds, between, 
Ketainhim in communion with his kind : 

Hence is our solace, our security. 

Our sustenance, till heavenly truth deseeiidt?, 
Covering with hri^tness and beatitude 
The^rail foundations of these humbler hopes. 
And, like an angel guiding us, at once 
Leaves the loose chain and iron gate behind. 
Muza. Take thou my justice first, .4}^n hop# 
for theirs. ^ 

I, who can bend the living to my will, 

Fq|r not the dead, and court not the unborn : 
Their arm will never reach me, nor shall thine. 
Ahdalaais. Pity, release him, pardon him, my 
father ! 

Forget how much tkou hatest perfidy, 

Think of him, once so potent, still so brave, 

So calm, so self-dependent in distress, 

I marvel at him : hardly dare I blame 
When I behold him fallen from so high. 
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^ And (Kiemted alter such a fall. 

' Mighty mnat that man be, who can forgive ^ 

A man «o mighty ; seize the hour to rise, 
Another never comes : 0 say, my^father f 
Say, "Julian, be my enemy no more.” 

He fills me with a greater awe than e’er 
The field of battle, with himself the first, 

When eVeiy flag that waved along our ho^t 
• Droopt down the staff, as if the very winds 
Hung in suspense before him. Bid him go 
And peace be with him, or let me depart 
Lo ! like a god, sole and inscrutable. 

He stands above our pity. 

Jidia/n. For that wish . . 

Vain as it is, ’tis virtuous . . 0, for that. 

However wrong thy censure and thy praise, 

Kind' Abdalazis ! mayst thou never feel 
The rancour that consumes thy father’s breast. 
Nor want the pity thou hast sought for mine ! 
Mvjza. Now hast thou scal’d thy doom. 

Julian, And thou thy crimes. 

Ahdalazu. 0 father! heed him not: those 
evil words. 

Leave neither blight nor blemish : let him go. 

Mvm, A boy, a very boy art thou indeed ! 

One who in early day would sally out 
To chase the lion, and would call it sport, 

But, when more wary steps had closed him round. 
Slink from the circle, drop the toils, and blanch 
Like a lithe plant from under snow in spring. 
Ahdalazu. He who ne’er shrank from danger, 
might shrink now, 

And ignominy would not follow here. 

Mma. Pease, Abdalazis! How is this! he bears 
Nothing that warrants him invulnerable : 

Shall I then shrink to smite him 1 shall my fears 
Be greatest at the blow that ends them all 1 
Fears'? no! ’tis justice, fair, immutable, 

Whose measured step at times advancing nigh 
Appalls the majesty of kings themselves. 

O were he dead f though then revenge were o’er ! 


• *• FIFTH AC^ FITTH SCBirS. 

Officer, Thy wife, Ooimt Jallan 1 
jidian, Speaki 

Officer, / Is AM. 

Julian. * £ Adlftt 

Earth ! and the humhjl^ of all earthly kopea, 

To hear of comfort, ^ough to firfd it vain. 

Thou murderer of the helpless 1 shifine of mill 1 
Shame of thy own base natura ! ’tis an act 
He who could perpetrate could not avow, 

Stain’d, as he boasts to be, with itmoceril.blood, 
Deaf to reproe^h and blind to retribution. 

Offiicfr. Julian ! be just ; ’twill make thee less 
unhappy. 

Grief was her end : she Md her younger boy 
And wept upon his cheek ; his naked breast 
By recent death now hardening and inert, 

Slipt from her knee ; again with frantic grasp • 
She caught it, and it weigh’d her to the gri^uude: 
There lay the dead. 

Julian. 

Officer. And the youth her son. 

Julian. Receive them to thy peace, eternal God! 
O soother of my hours, while I beheld 
The light of day, and thine I adieu, adieu 1 
And, my Covilla ! dost thou yet survive ? 

Yes, my lost child, thou llvest yet . . in shame I 

0 agony, past utterance ! past thought I 
That throwest death, as some light idle thing, 
With all its terrors, into dust and air, 

1 will endure thee ; I, whom heaven ordain’d 
Thus to have serv’d beneath my enemies. 

Their conqueror^ thus to have revisited 

My native land with vengeance and with woe. 
Henceforward shall she recognise her sons. 
Impatient of oppression or disgrace, 

And rescue them, or perish ; let her hold 
This compact, written with her blood and mine. 
Now follow me : but tremble : years shall roll ‘ 
And wars rage on, and Spain at last be freel 
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PROLOCUJR. 

My verse was for thine eyes alone. 

Alone by them was it rejiaid ; 

And still thine ear records the tone 
Of thy grey minstrel, thoughtful maid 
Amid the pomps of regal state, | 

Whore thou, O Rose! art call'd to movob 
Thee only Virtue can elate, 

She only guide thy steps to Love. 


Sometimes, when dark is each saloon, 

Dark every lamp that oniwn'd the Seltia^ 
Memory hangs low Amalfi's moon 
And lights thee o'er Salerno's plain. 

And onward, where Glovanna hore^ 

Keen anguish from envenom'Li iong^jett 
Her fame my pages shall restore. 

Tby pity shall requite her wrongs. 

ACT 1. 

6CENB t. t^PALACB AT NAPLES. 

ANDRilA and Gtovastna. 

Andrea, What say you now, Giovaniia ! sliall 
we go 
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ctmqtier Frauoel Hekho 1^1 am sadlj idle ; 
My mlglity mind wadis full activity. 

CHoimma, Audreal be coiviented ; stay at borne ; 
Oouquear 1 you Ve conquer'd me 
AtnArm, Ab rebel q^n ! 

I doubt it : ve bare baa^ar drst, however;, 

And paijeye, and all tbatV 
0Un)ama, You might l^e more 
Before you conquer the strolig cities there. 
Andrea, England, they tell me, hath as much 
of France * 

As France hath.* Some imagine thgt Provenza 
Is halfand-half French land. Hoi^j^this may be 
I can not tell ; lam no theologian.. 

Giovanna . . in your ear . .1 have a mind 
To ride to Paris, and salute the king. 

And pull him by the beard, and make him fight. 

Oiovanna, Know that French beards have 
o stifier hairs than German,* 
dnd orackle into flame at the first touch. 

Andrea, 'Sblood ! like black cats ! But only 
in the dark 1 

Giomnna, By night or dayj^in city or in field. 
Andrea, I never knew it : let the Devil lug 
th&n 

For me then I they are fitter for his fist. 

Sure, of all idle days the marriage-day 
Is idlest : even the common people run 
About the streets, not knowing what to do. 

As if they came from wedding too, poor souls t 
This fancy set me upon conquering France. 
Giovanna, And one hour only after we are 
united? 

SCENE 11. 

Maria enters, 

Andrea, Maria! where are you for? France 
or Naples ? 

She heard, she smiled. .Here ’s whispenng! This 
vfon't do . . 

\Going ; hut stops, pacified. 
lEUie may have secrets . . they all Imve . . I'll 
leave ’em. m [Goes, 

Giovanna. TJnsisterly! unfriendly! 

Maria. Peace ! Ghovanna ! 

Giovanna. That word has sign'd it. I have 
sworn to love him. 

Mona Ah, what a vow ! 

Giovanna, The harder to perform 
The greater were the glory : I will earn it 
Mariok, How can we love . . . 

Giovanna {jinffrrupting). Mainly, by hearing 
non«^ • . 

Deciy the object; then, by cherishing 
The good we see in it, and overlooking 
What is less pleasant in the paths of life. 

All have some virtue if we leave it them 
In peace and quiet ; all may lose some part * 
By sifting too minutely bad qpd good. 

^he tenderer and the timiderg>f creatures 
Often desert the brood that his been handled 

* Hungary and (lennany ware hostils. 


And tam'd about, or indiscreetly lookt at 
The slightest tonnes, touching constantly,* , 
Irritate and inflame. 

Maria, Giovanna mine ! 

These rhetoric-floses are supremely sweet. 

But hold ! the jar is full. I promise you 
I will not steal up with a mind to snatch, 

Or pry too closely where you bid me not . . 

But for*the nest you talk about . . 

Giovanna. For shame ! 

What nest? 

Maria. That nest your blushes gleam upon. 

O ! I will watch each twig, each feather there. 
And, if my turning, tossing, hugging, does it. 
Woe to Giovanna’s little bird, say I. 

* Giovanna. Seriously, my sWeet sister ! 

Maria (interrupting). Seriously • 

Indeed ! What briars ere we come to that ! 

Giovanna. I am accustom’d to Andrea’s ways, 
And see much good in him. 

Maria. I see it too. 

Giovanna. Fix upon that your eyes ; they will 
grow brighter, 

Maria, for each beauty they discover. 


SCENE m. ANOTHER ROOM IN THE PALACE. 
Andrea, Fra Rupert. 

Andrea. Well met again. Fra Rupert ! Why 
not, though, 

At church with us ? By this humility 
You lost the prettiest sight t]^t evjpr was. 

Pra Hupert. I know what such sights are. 
Andrea. What? 

Fra Rupert. Vanity. 

Andrea, Exact the thing that everybody likea. 
Fra Rupert. You young and heedless 1 
Andrea. We pass lightly over, 

And run on merrily quite to the end ; 

The graver stumble, break their knees, and 
curse it : 

Which are the wiser ? Had you seen the church ! 
The finest lady ever drest for court 
A week-day peasant to her ! By to-morrow 
There ’s not a leg of all the crowd in Naples 
But will stand stifi* and ache with this day's 
tiptoe ; • 

Therj ’s not a throat will drop its paste-tape down 
Witlmut some soreness from such roaring cheers; 
There ’s not a husband but whose ears will tingle 
Under his consort’s claw this blessed uigj^t 
For sighing ** What an angfl is Giovanna I ” 

Fra Rupert. Go, go ! I can not heal: such 
^ ribaldry. 

Andrea. Rather should you have heard, as 
there you might. 

Quarrelsome blunder-headed, drums, o'erpower'd 
By pelting cymbals f then complaining flutes, . 
And boy-voiced fifes, lively and smart and shrill; 
Then timbrels, where tall fingers trip, but trip 
In the right place, and run along again ; 

Then blustering trumpets, wonder-wafting horns,. 
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Ewdvois from thoir folks, hwraha from ours, 



Fra Ruperts What signify these fooleries 1 In 
one word, r 

Andrea, art thou king? 

Andrea, I fancy so. 

The people never give such hearty shouts 
Saving for kings and blunders. e 

Fra Rupert. Son ! beware. 

Lest while they make the one they make the 
other. 

Andrea. How must I guard against it? 

Fra Rupert. Twelve whole years 
Constantly here together, all the time 
Since we left Hungary, and not one day ‘j 

But I,- have labour’d to instill into thee, | 

Andrea ! how wise kings must feel and act. 
Aridrea. But, father, who let you into the 
secret? 

Fra Rupert. I learnt it in the ( loister. 

A ndrea. Then no doubt 
The secret is worth knowing; many are 
(Or songs and fables equally are false) 

Among those whisper’d there. 

Fra Rup‘ rt. Methinks, my son. 

Such w'ords are lighter than beseems crown’d 
heads, 

As thine should be, and shall be, if thou wilt. 

Andrea. Ay, father, but it is not so as yet ; 

Else would it jingle to ‘another crown, 

With what a face beneath it I What a girl 
Is our Giovanna ! 

Fra Rupert. By the saints above I 
I thought it wiTs a qUeen, and not a girl. 

Andrea. There is enough in her for both at 
once. 

A queen it shall be then the whole day long. 

[Fra Kupbrt, impatient. 
Nay, not a word, good Prate 1 the whole day; 
Ave-Maria ends it; does it not? 

I am so glad, so gamesome, so light-hearted, 

So fend, I (sure !) am long steps off the throne. 
Fra Rupert. And ever ma/st be, if thou art 
remiss 

In claiming it. 

Andrea. I can get anything 
Prom my Giovanna. You would hardly guess 
What she has given me. Look ^ 

Fra Rupert A book ? 

A ndrea. * King Solomon.^ € 

Fra Rupert. His Song f To seculars ? 

I warrant she would teach it, and thou learn it. 
Andrew. I *11 learn i(^through, I *11 learn it every 
verse. 

Where does the Song begin ? 1 see no rhymes. 
Fra Rupert. * The Proverbs I * Not so bad It 
Andrea. Are songs then proverbs ? 

And what is this hard word ? 

Fra Rupert. * JEeclesiastes.' 

A ndrea. But look I you have not seen the best 
of it. 

What pretty pictures ! what broad rubies ! what 
Frodii^oug nearls I seas seem to roll within, 


And azure skies, ever bent above, ' 

Ihish 6ieir pink cloudaj halfuhy, to mingle 
’em. 

Fra Rupert. I am not sure this book wonld do 
thee harm, / 

But better let me fir^t exi^iue it. \He takei it 

Andrea. You shall n^t have it; giv^ it mo 
again. ^ ^ 

Fra Rupert. Loose I say, Andrqa ! 

Andrea. 1 say no! 

Fra Rupert.. To me ? ‘ 

Andrea. Dost think I *d say it ^o Gioianna? 
Beside, she gave it me : she has read in it 
With her own ^'es, has written latin in it 
With her own fingers, . . for who else could write 
Distinctly such small lettep ? , . You yourself, 
Who rarely have occasion for much latin. 

Might swear them to be latin in ten minutes. 
Another thing . . the selfsame perfume clings 
About those pages as about her bosom. ^ 

Fra Rupert {starts.) Abomination ! Know all* 
that ! 

Andrea. Like mr^lns. 

Thence, tho* she turn’d quite round, I saw her 
take it 

To give it me. Another thing . . the people 
Bragg’d of my mettle half an hour ago. 

And I will show 1 have it, like the best. 

Another thing . . forgettest thou, Pra Eupert, 

I am a husband ? 

Fra Rupert. Seven years old thou wert one.* 
Andrea. Ha, but ! ha, but ! seven years upon 
seven years 

Could not make me the man I am to-day. 

Fra Rupert. >'or seventy upon seven a tittle 
wiser. 

Andrea. Why did not you then make me while 
you could ? 

You taught me nothing, and would let none 
teach lae, 

No, not our king himself, the wisest man 
In his dominions, nor more wise than willing. 
Forsooth I yon made a promise to my father 
That nobody should filch my faith and morals, 

No taint of learning eat skin-deep into me ! 

And good king Kobert said, “ If thus my brother 
Must have it . . if such promise was exacted . .” 
Fra Rupert. All have more knowledge than 
they well employ. 

Upbraidest thou thy teacher, guardian, father? 
Andrea. Fathers may be, alas! too distant 
from us, 

Guardians may be too close . . but, teacher? 
teacher? ^ 

Fra Rupert. Silence ! ’ ^ 

Andrea {retreating.) He daunts me : yet, some 
day, coapetto ! 

Fra Rupert. What mutterest thou ? ^ 

/. ndrea {to himself.) I will be brave, please God I 
Fra Rupert {suppressing rage.) Obstinate sin^ 
ners are alone unpardon’d : 

1 may forgive thee alter meet repentance, 

* Andrea and Giovanna were contracted when he vnm 
aeven, she five. 





Bill JiiBM tjonfer witii thee anoth^ time 
Od UkAt refractory unt(|war<l spirit. 

(to hirnself) He was then in the right 
(H seems) at last, 

i!W Rup&rt. I beam some footsteps coming 
hitherward. \ 

SCENE 

GfovANNA a'nd 

Fra Rupert^ (turns his hack to them,) 0 those 
pestiferous women ! 

Andrea. Ay, well spoken. • 

The most religious of religious men w 

Lifts up his arms and eyes, my sweet Giovanna, 

Before your wond’roua charms. 

\The Friar looks aJt fdm with rage and scorn. 
Oiovanna. Simple Andrea ! 

A^e they more wond’rous than they were before 1 
Or are they more apparent now the robes 
A%e lai^ aside, and all those gems that made 
My hair stand back, chiefly that mischievous 
Malignant ruby (some fierce d'-a^gon’s eye 
Turn’d into stone) which hurt your finger so 
With its s^ile crooked pin, for touching me. 

When you should have but lookt, and not quite 
that. 

Fra Rupert (who had listened.) Come hither ; 

didst thou hear her 1 
Andrea. Every word; 

And bear no rancour to her, though she scolds. 
Fra Rupert. She might have waited twenty 
years beyond 

This day, before she thought of matrimony ; 

She talks so like a simpleton. \ 

Andrea. She does 

Indeed : yet, father ! it is veiy true : 

The pin did prick me : she is no simpleton 
As far as memory goes. 

\The Friar looks up, then walks ahemt impor 
, tiently. 

Now, won’t you mind me 1 

She is but very young, scarce seventeen ; 

When she is two years older, just my age. 

Then shall you see hef^ more like me perhaps. 
She might have waited . . you say well . . and 
would • 

Willingly, I do think ; but T am wiser. 

And warmer. Our Hungarfen blood (ay, Frate 1) 
Is not squeez’d out of March anemones. 

FUippa, Since, friar Rupert 1 here are met 
together 

The lofty and the lowly, they and we, 

If your austerity »f life forbade 
To mingle irifh the world’s festivities, 

Indulge^ I pray you, in that luxury 
Which suits all seasons, sets no day apart. 
Excludes from its communion none, howe’er 
Unworthy, bht partakes of God indeed . . • 

Indulge in pardon. 

Fra Rupert, Does a seneschni’s 
Wife bend before me ] Bo the fcroud ones beg ? 
FUippa, Too proud 1 may b): even the very 
humblest 
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May be too proud. I am, ’tis true, the widow 
Of hin^ you mention. Bo I l>eg 1 I do. ^ 

Our queen commands me to remove ill-will. 

Fra Rupert. There are commands above the 
queen’s. ^ 

FUippa. There are, 

0 holy man ! obey we both at once ! 

Giovanna (calls Andbka.) Husband ! 

Fra Rupert. And not our king! most noble 
lady ! 

Giovanna. He, or I much mistitke him, is my 
husband. 

Andrea. Mistake me ! not a whit : I am, I am. 
Giovanna. If, 0 my husband ! that dear name 
has power 

On your heart as on mine, now^wlien first spoken, 
Let what is love between us shed its sweets 
A little wider, tho’ a little fainter ; 

Let all our friends this day, all yours, all mine. 

Be one another’s, and not this day only. 

Persuade them. 

A ndrea. Gan 1 1 
Giovanna. You persuaded me. 

Andrea. Ay, but you did not hate me; and 
your head 

Is neither grey nor tonsured ; these are odds. 

1 never could imagine well how folks 
Who di^gree in other things, agree 

To make each other angry. What a game ! 

To toss back burs until the skin is full 
On either side ! Which win8*l.he stake, I wonder? 
Fra Rupert (bursting away). I have no patience. 
Andrea. 1 have, now he’s gone. 

How long were you contriving this grand scheme 
To drive away the friar ? Do you tlMik 

[IF/ i.5pm to Giovanna. 
He won’t come after supper 1 Boes he know 
Our chamber ? 

Giovanna. Hush ! Andrea ! 

Andrea. In good earnest 
I fear him, and the fleas about his frock. 

Let me go after him : he went in wrath : 

He may do mischief, if he thinks it right. 

As these religious people often do. [Andrea r/oc#. 

i^Vlij)j)a. Happy Andrea ! only fleas and friars 
Molest him : little he suspects the snares 
About his paths; the bitter jealousies 
Of Hungary ; how pertinaciously 
Mail’d hands grasp ijpoptres, how reluctantly 
Loose them ; how tempting arc our milder clime 
And gentler nation ! lie deserves our pity. 
Giovanna. 0 ! more than pity. If our clime, 
our nation, 

Bland, constant, kind, congenial with each other, 
Were granted him, how muclf^inore was withheld 1 
Sterile the soil is not, but sadly waste. 

WhiA buoyant spirits and what pliant temper ! 
How patient of reproof ! how he wipes off 
All injuries before they harden on him, 

And wonders at affronts, and doubts they can be f 
Then, his wild quickness) O the churl that bent it 
Into the earth, colourless, sliapclcss, thriftloss,' 
Fruitless, for ever ! Had he l»een my brother, 

I should have wept all my life over him ; 
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But, being my hneband, one hypocrisy Oyivanna. W&ere m ethereal a^ih SUi tlw 

vl x&ust put oUy one only ever will I. c ^breant . . ' ^ 

Others must think, by my observance of him, Filippa, * . Honours are joys .great aS such braM 
1 hold him prudent, penetrating, firm, can hold. 

Ho less than virtuous : I must plrice myself Qwoanwi, The happy/iaen in courts are AUia« 

In my own house (now indeed his) below him. berless ; A* 

FUippa. I almost think you love him. We hear the contrary/ 

OiovanTM, He has few FUippa. Never be^'' eve ^ ^ 

Even small faults, which small minds <spy the This, nor another ill report oi* them.* 
soonest ; Qiovanna. What 1 


He has, what those will never see nor hoed, FUippa. That the great aue not great to their 

Wit of bright feather, but of broken wing ; valets < a 

No stain of malice, none of spleen, about it. ’Tis but their valets who can find their greatnesk 


For this, and more things nearer . . for the worst 
Of orphanc^, the cruellest of frauds. 

Stealth of his education while he played ^ 
Nouifancied he could want it ; for our ties 
Of kindred ; for our childhood spent together ; 
For those dear faces that once smiled upon us 
At the same hour, in the same balcony ; 

Even for the plants we rear’d in partnership. 

Or spoil’d in quarrel, I do love Andrea. 

But, from his counsellors ! . . . 

FUippa. We shall elude 

Their clumsy wiles perhaps. The youth, methinks. 
Is tractable. 

Qiovanna. May wise men guide him then ! 

It lies beyond my duty. 

FUippa. But the wise 
Are not the men who guide the tractable. 

The first bold hand that seizes, holds them fast ; 
And the best natures melt into the bad 


Qiovannayi know that you have enemies. 
FUippa. Thank God ! 

I might have else forgotten what I am, 

And what he gave me ere he placed me here. 
Qiovanna. I never shall, Filippa ! 

FUippa. Think of those ^ 

Who rais’d our souls above us, not of me. 
Qiovanna. Oh ! if my soul hath risen, if tbc 
throbs 

Of gratitude nowiull it me, if they 

Who rais’d it must be thought of . . to my heart, 

Filippa ! for the heart alone can think. ‘ 

J^ippa. I first received thee in these arms; 
these arms 

Shall loose thee last of living things, Giovanna. 


ACT II. 


’Mid dances and carousals. 

Qiovanna. Let Andrea 
Be sparing 6i them ! 

FUippa. Evil there may be 
Where evil men preside, but greatly worse 
Is proud austerity than princely glee. 

Qiovanna. Heaven guard us ! 1 have entered 
on a course 

Beleaguered with dense dangers : but that course 
Was first ordained in earth, and now in heaven. 
My father's spirit filled his father’s breast. 

And peace and union in our family 

(They both foresaw) would be secured by ours.' 

FUippa. She who forgets her parent will forego 
All later duties : yes, when love has lost 
The sound of its spring-head, it grows impure, 
Tortuous, and spent at last in barren sand. 

I owe these generous kings the bread I broke, 
The letters I pickt up : no vile sea-weed < 

Had perisht more neglected, but for them. 

They would heap affluence on me; they did heap it; 
Next, honours : fort^hese only I am ungrateful. 
Qiovanna {amUvng). Ungrateful ? thou 1 Filippa 1 
FUippa. Most ungrateful. 

With humble biiih and humbler intellect 


rSCENR I. IN THE PALACE. 

Giovi^.jNA, Fiammetta, Maria. 

Maria. And now, Fiammetta, tell me whence 
that name 

Which tickles thee so. 

Fiammetta. Tell indeed ! not I. 

Mariaito Giovanna). Sister ! you may command. 
Qiovanna. Command a sister ? • 

Secrets arc to be won, but not commanded. 

I never heard the name before . . FiomimeUa . . 

Is that it ? 

Maria. That is it. 

FiammeUa. For shame, Maria I 
Never will 1 entrust you with a secret. 

Maria. 1 do believe you like this one too watt 
Ever to let another iftingle'with it. 

Fiammetta {toheraelf). I do indeed, alas! 
Qiovanna. Some gallant knight. 

Has carried off her scarf and bared her heart. 

But to this change of name I must withhold 
Assent, I like Maria so much better. 

Fiammetta {poinU to Maru). Thei^e ia Harii 
yet. 

Qiovanna. But where twin-roses , 


'Hke puff-ball might have bounced along the plain 
And blinded the beholder with its dust : 

But intellect let down on humble birth 
Wxithes under titles, shrinks from every glance, 
At every question turns one fibre firesh 
For torture, and, unpullied and adrift, 

Bums its dull heart away in smouldering scorn. 


Have grown so long together, to snap one 
Might make the other droop. 

Fmtmnctta. Ha! now, Maiia! 

Maria I you are saringed, my little quail } 
Qiovanna. Fummetta 1 if our fhther were hem 
with us, ‘ 

He would suspect some poet fnend of hisi 
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Dealer in fames and darts, ^eir %nly trade, ^ 
Snehanted his Sicilian? 

Maria. Ho ! ho I ho ! 

Proserpine never blusht such damask blushes 
When ahe was caught. \ 

FiammeUa. I am quite^ool.* 

Maria% The clouds 

May be quite codl when th^k are quite as red ; 
Girl’s feces, I suspect, are soimBwhat less so. 

[FiAMMETTa runs ojf. 
Oiovanna. Maria? dear Maria I She is flown. 
Is the pooifgirl iif love then 1 • 

Maria. Till this hour ^ 

I thought it but a fancy, such as all 
We children have : we all choose one ; but, sure. 
To run out of the room at the mere shadow ! 
Oiovanna. What would you do 1 
Maria. Wait till he came himself. 

•Oiovanna. And then 1 
^Ma'da. Think seriously of running oflf, 
until I were persuaded it was civil. 


SCENK 11. 

And/r^a. What have ye done to little Sicily 1 
She ran so swiftly by me, and pusht back 
My hand so smartly when 1 would have stopt 
her, 

I think you must have vext her plaguily 
Among you. 

Maria. She was vext, but not by us. 

A ndrea. Yes, many girls are vext to day. One 
bride 

Sheds fifty thorns from each 'y^hite rose she 
wears. • 

f did not think of that. {I’d Maria.) You did, 
no doubt ? 

Maria. I wear white roses too, as well as she : 
Our queen’s can have no thorns for us. 

Andrea. Not one? 

Maria. No, nor for any in tins happy realm. 
Andrea. Ah now I this happy realm I Some 
people think 

That 1 could make it happier. 

Oiovanna. I rejoice 
To hear it. • 

Andrea. Are you glad, my little bride ? 
Oiovanna, Most glad. 0 never disappomt 
their hopes 1 

The people are so kind ! they love us so I 
Andrea. They are a meny race ; hj, very 
crickets, 

Chirruping, leaph^. What they eat, God knows; 
Sunshine a^dfciqoers, may be : he has sent 
Plenty of these, and they are satisfied. 

Oiovanna. Should we be, if they are ? 

Andrea. 0 then ! a boon ! 

To make them happy all their lives. 

Oiovaama. The boon 

To make them happier Heaven^alone can grant. 
Hearken 1 If some oppressions^ere removed, 
Beyond roy stren^h to managAit were done. 
Andrea, Nothing so easy. Not your strength 
indeed, 

VOI,. II. ^ 


But mine, could push a buffalo away. 

I havesa little favour to request. 

Oiovanna. Speak. , 

Andrea. Give me then this kingdom, onry this, 
I do not covet nfbuntains to the north. 

Nor cities over cities farther west. 

Casal or Monferrato or Saluzzc, 

Asti or Coni, Ceva or Torino, 

Where fhat great river runs whiciu ..ats from 
heaven. 

Nor Aix nor Toulon, nor Ma»’f^;ine nor Nice 
Nor Avignon, where our gr;;ri pope sits percht ; 

I only want this tidy littlp ‘Jngdom, 

To make it happy with th'is sword upon it. 
Oiovanna. The peopV* and their laws alone can 
• give it. • 

A ndrea. Well, wo .wi make the laws. 

Oiovanna. And people too? 

Andrea. Giovn^ ua ! 1 do think that smile could 
make 

A thousiind pe' pics from the dullest clay, 

And mould them to thy will. 

Oiovanna^ Pure poetry ! 

A ndrea. Jon’t say it ! or they knock me on 
the hrad 1 

I ought ii be contented ; but they would 
Insist >n it. 1 have askt : boro ends 
My dnt^' : I don’t want it for myself . . 

And yt-\ thgae cities lookt like strings of bird- 

And t^impted me above my strength. I only 
Repel/ 1 of learning all their names for nothing. 

Let f jcm hang where they are. 

O'ovanna. Well said. 

A 'vdrea. Who wants ’em ? 

I lile these pictures better. What a store I 
Sopgs, proverbs, and a word as liard as flint. 

Bn Migli for fifty friars to ruminatAi 
Ariid their cheese and cobnuts after dinner, 

R' ad it me. 

Hovanna. Which ? [Anbrba 

efiovanna. ^Ecclesiastes' 

Andrea. Right ! 

Aj.you pronounce it, scarce a word of ours 
' In I lungary is softer. What a tongue ! 

Round, juicy, sweet, and soluble, as cherrieu 
W^hen Fratc Rupert utter’d the same word. 

It sounded just os if his beard and breast, 

And all which tberei*inhabit, had turn’d round 
Into his throat, to rasp and riddle it. 

I nevdf shall forget Eedesiastes ! 

Only two words I know are pleasanter. 

Oiovanna. And which are they ? 

Andrea {saluting her). Oi^jannamA Cartna 
Maria. Unmanner’d prince ! 

Andrea. Now the white rose sheds thorns. 

SCBNE m. 

SAEOiA^aTid Filippa. 

Sanda {smiling). Step-mothers are not alwavs 
, quite at home 
With their queen-daughters. 

Oiovanna. Yet queen-mothers are. 
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ISOX^ LVL. 

Qiowinna. ^\ie ib gone 
To W own cliamber 
Maria. To read poetry 

Sancia. Where poetry is only lighff or flat- 
tering 

She might read some things worsei and many 
better. 

I never loved the heroes of Romance, 

And liope they glide not in among the leaves. 
Maria. And love you then their contraries? 
Sancia. Those fletter. * 

What clever speech, Maria, dost thou ponder ? 

T sec we differ. 

Maria. Rather. 

Sancia. Why so grave ? 

Surely no spur is tangled in thy hem f 

Maria. No, my regrets were all for you. What 
pity 

Andrea dropt upon our globe too late ; 

A puissant antipode to all such heroes I 
Giovanjia (smiling). Intolerable girl ! sad jea- 
lous creature ! 

Sancia. Where is he? I was seeking him. 
.Maria. There now ! 

Sancia. Or else I,phould not have return’d so 
soon 

After our parting at the Benediction. [Goes. 

Maria. Sister ! I fear my little flippancy 
Hurried Que^en Sancia : why just now want sposo ? 
Giovanna. She did not smile, as you do, when 
she went. 

Fond as she is, her smiles are faint this morning, 
A sorrowing thought, pure of all gloom, o’er 
spread 

That saintly face. 

Auana. It did indeed. 

Giovanna. She loves 

Us all, she loves our people too, most kindly. 
Maria. Seeing none other than Hungarian 
troops 

At church about us, deeply did she sigh 
And say '’Ah ! where arc ours?” 

Giovanna. You pain me sadly. 

Queens, 0 Maria ! have two hearts for sorrow ; 
One sinks upon our Naples. Whensoever 
I gaze (’tis often) on her bay, so bright 
With sun-wove meshes, idle multitudes 
Of little plashing waves ; when air breathes o’er it 
Meflow with sound i nd fragrance, of such purity 
That the blue hills seem coming nearer, nearer, 

As 1 look forth at them, and tossing down 
Joyance for joyance to the plains below . . ^ 

To think what mannerless, unshorn, harsh- 
tongued 

Barbarians from the Banulve and the Drave 
Vnlesi them, 1 cast up my eyes to Heaven 
Impatiently, despondently, and ask 
Are such the guests for such festivities? 

But shall they dare enthral my poor Andrea? 


I would call round me all the good and wieei 
Sancia (retarning). yAighter ! no paUeels 
small to holdftthcjpT 

The good love other nmces, love the fleyUi 
And ripen the pale Mrvsst witlFtheir prayen. 
Solitude, solitude, sw dread a curse# 

To princes, such a blight to ^cophants, 

Is their own home, their healthy thoughts grow 
in it. , • • 

The wise avmd all our anxieties : 

The cunning; with the tickets of the wise, 

Push for the banquet, seize each vacant chair, 
Gorge, pat their spaniel/and fall fast asleep. 
Giovanna. Ah then what vigils are reserved 
for me ! 

Maria. Hark ! spears are grounded. 

Giovanna. Officer! who comes? < 

Officer. Lady ! the friar mounts the stairs 7 
behind him 

Those potent loi^ft, Caraffa and Caraccioli. 

Giovanna. Your chair. Queen Sancia, stands 
unoccupied : * 

We must be seated to receive the lords. 

Is it not so 1 

Sancia. The queOn must. * 

Giovanna. One queen only? 

The younger first ? we can not thus reverse 
The laws of nature for the whims of court. 

[Sanoia is seated. 
There ’s our kind mother ! Just in time ! They 
come. 5 


Fra Rupert, Caraffa and Caraccioli. 

Lady ! tftese nobles bring me with them hither, 
Fearing they might not win an audience 
On what concerns the welfare of the state, 

In such an hour of such a day as this. , 
Giovanna.. Speak, gentlemen 1 You have much 
wronged yourselves. 

And me a little, by such hesitation. 

No day, methinks, no hour, is half so proper. 

As when the crown is placed upon my brow. 

To hear what are its duties. 

Caraffa. Gracious queen I 
We come to represent, . 

Fra Rupert (behind). Speak out . . wrongs . . 
rights . . 

Religion. 

Caraffa (to hirrC). You distract' me.^' 

Fra Rupert (to Caraccioli). Speak then thorn 
See how attentively, how timidly, • 

She waits for you, and blushes up yojjr void ! 

** Caraccioli. ’Tis therefore I want words. 

Fra R/uperL Hear mine then, boys 1 

[ Walks toward Giovaitva* 
Imprest with awf^^before such majesty, 

The hopes of Na ples, whom their fathers deem 
On this occasion, this gay hour, fl'om high 
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eplendoiur of tquip&dnts, 

Bdan^ of person, gracemlnees of mien. 

And ivliatBoeTer^ courts are courtly by. 

Host ^tted, and most lilwly to prevail 
Agi^t those ancient fr^lda and artifices 
Which certain dark offenders wdavc about them . . 
These undhphisticated youtbo* foredoom’d 
Longest and most impatiently to suffer. 

Lay humbly at*the footstool oi your throne 
A list of grievances ^t unredrest. 

Oiovanna. Give it me, gentlemen, we will per- 
use it • • * • 

Together. o 

FV*a Rupert, They are more than scribe could 
pen. 

Oiovarma (to Fra RuArt). Are they of native 
or imported growth 1 

Your Reverence hath some practice in the sorting. 
Permit me to fill up your pause. Fra Rupert ! 

On thi^occasion, this gay hour, methinks 
To urge impatience and foredoom of suffering 
Is quite untimely. High nobili^ 

And splendour of equipment are the last 
Of merits in Caraffas and Caracciolis. \To them. 
The delicacy that deferr’d the tender 
Of*your important service, 1 appreciate. 
Venturing to augur but a brief delay. 

Gentlemen ! if your fiithers bade you hither, 

I grieve to owe them more than I owe you. 

And trust, when next wc see you, half the pleasure. 
Half, if not all, may be your own free gift. 

rises, iluty go. 


HCKNB V. PALACK GARDEN. 

Fra RupjflRT, Caraffa, and Caraooioli. 

Fra Rfwpert. The losel ! 

Caracdoli. Saints ! what graciousnesf^! 
Caraffa. Was ever 

So sweet a girl % He is uglier than old Satan, 
Andrea . . I abhor him worse than ever. . . 
Curse on that Tartar, Turk, Bohemian, 
Hungarian ! 1 could now hulf-strangle him. 

Fra Rupert We are dismist. 

Caraffa. My speech might have done wonders. 
Fra Rupert. Now, who (the mischief !) stops a 
dead man’s blood 1 

Wonders I ay truly, wonders it had done J 
Thou wert agape as money-box for mass. 

And wantedst shaking more. What are our 
gains? 

Caraffa. A vi;mon the strain’d eyes can not 
iucloB<^ * • 

Or bring again before them from the senses. 
Which clasp it, hang upon it, nor will ever 
Release it, following thro’ eternity. 

CaraeddUf 1 can retain her image, hear her 
words. 

Repeat, and tone them on eacli^fibrc here. 
Distinctly still. a 

Carqffa. Then hast thou neit^r heart 
Nor brain, Caraccioli ! No striA so hard 
As to catch one slight sound, one faintest trace. 


Of the high beauty that rules over us. 

Who efer seized the harmony of heaven. 

Or saw the confine that is nearest earth-? 

Fra Rupert. I can bear youthful follies, but 
must check* 

The words that run thus wide and point at heaven. 
We must warn laymen fairly off that ground. 

Are ye both mad 1 

Caraffa. One is ; I swear to one : 

I would not be the man that is not so 
For empires girt with gold, worlds starr’d with 
women : 

A trance is that man’s life, a dream be mine ! 
Caraccioli ’s an ice-pit, covered o’er 
W^h straw and chaff and double-door’d and 
I thatcht, 

I And wall’d, the whole dark space, with earthen >fall. 
Why ! Frate ! all those groans of thine for heaven? 
Art tpucht ? 

Fra Rupert. I have been praying fervently . . 
Despairingly I fear to say . . ’twere rash. 
Ungrateful, and ungodly. 

Caraffa. He has brought 
The whole Maremma on me at one breath. 

My cold fit now comes over me. But, Frate ! 

If we do feel, may we not say we do ? 

Fi'a Rupert. To feel is harm ; to say it, may 
bo none. 

Unless ’tis said with levity like thine. 

I Carqffa. Ah faith f I wish* 'twere levity 1 The 
^ pagan 

i That heaves up Etna, calls it very differently. 

I I think the dog is better off than I am ; 

He groans upon the bed wheri^lics h.^s torment; 

I very far away from where lies mine. 

I Fra Rupert. Art thou a Christian 1 
' Carqffa. Father ! don’t be serious. 

Fra Rupert. I must be. 

Caraffa. Have not I most cause 1 
Fra Rupert. Yea truly. 

Caraffa. I am not over-given to complain. 

But nettles will sting all . . 

Fra Rupert. . . who put their hands in. 
C^.'accioli ! be warn’d by this our friend 
What Bufferings may arise from lawless love. 
Thine passeth its due bounds ; it doth, Caracciolii 
But thou canst conquer every wild desire; 

A high emprize ! what high emprize but suits 
A true Caraccioli! We meet again . . 

I have some warnings, some reproofs, for him. 

[Caraccioli goes. 


SCENE Vt. 

Fra Rupert, Caraffa. 

• 

Fra Rupert. Where walls are living things^ 
have ears, eyes, mouths, 

Deemest thou, son Francesco ! I alone 
Heard those most vic4ent words about Andrea ? 
Caraffa. What words ? I never thought about 
the man ; 

About his wife some little ; true enough. 

Some little ? criminal it were to say it : 
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He who thinks little of such . . such perfection. 
Has left his thoughts among the worms thSlfc creep 
In charnel-houses, among brainless skulls, 

Diy bones, without a speck of blood, a thread 
Of fibre, ribs that never cased a neart. 

The volumes of the doctors of the church 
Could not contain a tithe of it : their clasps. 
Strong enough to make chains for Saracens, 
Their timbers to build argosies, would warp 
And split, if my soul’s fire were pent within. 

Fr^t liupert, llemember, son Francesco ! prince 
Andrea, 

King rather (such the husband of a queen 
Is virtually, and should be) king Andrea 
Lives under my protection. ^ 

Caraffa. Well, what then? 

Fra Rupert. What ? Into mine own car didst 
thou not breathe 
Traitorous threats ] 

Caraffa. I ? Threats ? About his queen ? 

Fra Rupen. Filthy ! most filthy ! 

Caraffa. No, no : wandering thoughts 
Fluttered in that direction ; one thought, rather. 
Doves have hot livers. 

Fra Rupert. Be adultery 
Bad as it will, yet treason, son Francesco ! 
Treason is far more difiBcult to deal with.* 

Caraffa. I do suspect it may be. 

Fra Rupert. Saidst thou not 
Thou couldst half-strangle that Hungarian 1 
Caraffa. Spake I so rashly 1 
Fra Rupert. I am a Hungarian. 

Caraffa. Evident : but that noble mien would 
daunt « 

Moor, Usbeck, Abyssinian : and that strength ! 

A Switzer bear could not half-stranglo it. 

Fra Rupert. ’Twere martyrdom, ’twere martyr- 
dom. The life 

Of kings hath swords and scaffolds round about it; 
A word might fling thee on them. 

Caraffa. Such a word 

Must fall from holy lips, thenceforth unholy. 

Fra Rupert. Guided by me and courage, thou 
art s^e. % 

ACT III. 

SCKNE 1. IN TH# PALACE. 

Ahdrba and Filippa. 

Andrea. Many the stories you’ve repeated to me. 
Lady Filippa ! I have clean forgotten ’em ; 

But all the bloody grants every girl 
Before our bed-time threw into my night-cap, 

Ijie safe and sound there still. , 

Filippa. I quite believe 

YouVe not the heart to drive them out, my prince. 
Andrea. Not I indeed. And then your sage 
advice ! r 

Filipi)a. Is all that too forgotten 1 
Andrea. No, not all ; 

But, dear Filippa, now that I am married. 

And sovran (one may say) or next door to it. 


Tor. must not ^ve iLe aiy more advice . . 

Not that I mind it ; but lo save appearances. 

[/$7m bends : he goea, hvit r^ma 
Lady Filippa ! lady sen^chal I 

Filippa. My prince b^mmand me. 

Andrea. Solve *me one more question. 

How happens it (while old men^m^e so iidse)^ 

That any foolish tl^ig, advice or stozy. 

We call it an old woman's? ' 

Filippa. Prince Andrea !« 

I know not as for stories and advice ; 

I only knovt, when weexe disaiipointeU 
Ip any thing or teazed with it, we scoft 
And call it an old man’s. 

Andrea. Ah spiteful sex ! 

Filippa. Here corned* Maria : ask her no such 
questions. 

Andrea. I wish Fra Rupert heard your words. 
Filippa. To prove them ? * 

Maria. Give him a nosegay at the doofl < 
Andrea. He spurns • 

Such luxury. 

Maria. Since his arrival here. 

Perfumes, they tell me, are more genen^ 

And tenfold dearer : everybody wears them 
In self-defence : men take them with their daggers; 
Laundresses sprinkle them on vilest linen. 

Lest they be called uncleanly; round the chufebes 
What once were clouds of incense, now are 
canopies 

Of the same benzoin ; kites could not fly thro* ; 
The fainting penitents are prone to catch 
At the priest’s surplice as he passes by. 

And cry, above* their prayers to Heaven for mercy. 
Sup I stop ! turn hack / wefft me a liWs yet. 
Andrea. The father is indeed more fox than 
civet, ♦ 

And slinks out sins like sulphur and stale eggs. 
(To Ma]|ta.) You will not run away with him! 

Maria. Tarantola ! . , 

Worse than most venomous tarantola. 

He bites, and will not let us dance for it. 

SCENE II IN THE GARDENS OP CAPO DI 
MONTR. 

Boccaccio and Fiaiuibtta. 

FiammeUa. I do not know whether it be quite 
right 

I To listen, as I have, mom after mom 
And evening after evening. 

Boccaccio. Are my sighs • 

Less welcome in the garden and»the Ipwer, 

Than where loud organ bellow’d them away. 

And chorister and waxlight ran between.! 

Fiammetta. You sadly interrupted me et 
, vespers : . 

Never do that again, sir ! When I pray, 

I like to pray wit|j all my heart. Bold man I 
Do you dare smily at me ! 

Boccaccio: Th/bold man first 
Was smiled at ; was he not ! 

Fiammetta. No, no such thing ; 
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But if he waA, it wae b^us^he sigh’d 
At the hot weather he nad brought with him. 
Boocaceio. At the cold weather he feai'^d 
coming on » 

He sighed. 

MamrMUfi. And did it come*? 

Boocadko. Toc^ gracious lady I 
Miammetta, Keep gradotis for dull drawing- 
rooms; * • 

Fiammetta is my name ; I would know yours. 
Boccficcio, Oiovanni, 

Fiammelta. Thlt 1 know {aside), Fought alas I 
Often with Acciaioli and Petrarca m 
I’ve seen you walking,’ but have never dared 
To ask your name from them ; your house’s name 
1 mean of course; our* own names stand for 
nothing. 

You must be somebody of high estate. 

^Bocc •ccio, I am not noble. 
sFiadtmettaf {shrinking back ) Oh ! . . then ! . . 
Boccaccio, 1 must go ! 

That is the sentence, is it not ? 

Fiammetta, {runs amd takes Tits hand,) Don’t 
tell sae 

Thou art not noble : saj thou art most noble : 
Norman . . half-Norman . . quarter-Norman . . 
say it. 

Boccaccio. Sayan untruth ? 

Fiammetta. Only this one ; lay heart 
Will faint without it. I will swear to think it 
A truth, wilt tliou but say it, ’Tis a truth : 

Thy only falsehood thou hast told already, 

Merely to try me. If thou art not noble . . 

Noble thou art, and shalt be ! • 

sobs and, pauses : he presses her hand 
to his bosom. 

Who gainsays it 1 

Boccaccio. A merchant’s son, no better, is thy 
slave, 

Fiammetta ! 

Fiammetta, {smiling). NoW art thou disguised 
indeed. 

Come, show me specimens of turquises, 

Amethysts, emeralds, diamonds . . out with them. 
Boccaccio. A merchant’s, and poor merchant’s 
son am I ; ■ 

Gems I have none to offer, but pure love ' 

Proof to the touchstone, to the crucible. 

Fiammetta, What then or who is noble, and 
thou not ? 

1 have heard whispers that myself am not so 


9CENB m. IN THE PALACE. 

Sanoia amd Filippa. 

Sancia. Even vou, my dear Filippa, are alert 
As any of the gins, and giddy too : 

You have dropt something now you can not find. 
Filippa. I have been busy, looking here and 
there 

To find Andrea. 

Banda. Leave him with his bride. 

Until they tire of saying f^ender things. 

Filippa. Untender things, I fear, are going on. 
He has been truant to the friar Rupert 
Of late, who threatens him with penances 
F^ leaving some injunction unperform’d. 

And more perhaps than penafices are near : 

For sundry captains, sundry nobles, meet 
At friar Anselm’s cell ; thither had sped 
Fra Rupert. In the garden of Saint Clara 
Voices were heard, and threats ; then whispers 
ran 

Along the walls. They walkt out, one by one, 
Soldiers with shuffling pace unsoldierly, 

Friars with folded hands, invoking heaven, 

And hotly calm as night ere burst Vesuvius. 
Sancia. Beyond the slight affronts all princes 
beifr 

Prom those who miss what others have obtain'd, 
Andrea shall fear nothing : Heaven protects him. 

FUi]>pa. Heaven, in its oqu*^l dispensation, gives 
The pious palms, the prudent length of days. 

We seek him not then with the same intent 
Of w.arning? 

Sancia. With the same of warning : you. 

Where the good augels guard ; 1, where the bad 
Seduce him. Having reign’d, and having heard 
That thither tend his wishes . . 

I Filippa. Momentary. 

Sancia. But lawless wishes have returning Wings 
Of speed more than angelic. I would wun 
His private ear, lest courtiers take possession 
I would persuade him, with his lovely bride 
To share all other troubles than the crown’s. 

SCENE IV. IN THE PALACE. 

Andkea and Maria. 

Andrea. Are we then going up to Capo-Monte 
How long shall we rftnain there ? all the night? 
Maria. Until the evening. 

Andrea. And where then ? 


Who am king Robert’s daughter. We may laugh Maria. A versa. 

At those who are, •if thou and I are none. Andreet. Ay, because there 1 askt her if si 

Thou art mjiluii^t, Giovanni ! There now; take loved me ; ^ 

\(Hving him her scarf. Beside . . the strangest thing on earth . . young 


Thy patent of nobility, and wear it. J^rides 

Boccaccio {kisses it). What other but were cob- Ply from the altar and roost anywhere 

web affcdr this ? • Rather than near it. What should frighten theml 


Fiammetta. Ha I kiss it 1 but take care you But, if we go, why not set off directly 1 

don’t kiss me. « away. Marta. We stay bocause the people round tb# 


gates, 

Who left too late their farms and villages 
To see our queen and you, expect at noon 
To follow the procession. 



m 

Apdrea. What prooesBion^ 

^ U there another marriage 1 O rare sport T 

Mw'ia (coHtmuing), From Castel-Nuovo far as 
Capo-Monte. 

Andrea. O glorious I « But we 'really shall be let 
Into the gardens and the groves % 

Maria. Why not 'i 

Who should prevent us f , 

Andrea. Into all? Among 
The marble men and women who stand there^ 
And only stir by moonlight ? 1 don't think 
They stir at all : I am half-sure they don’t. 

Maria. I have been always of the same opinion. 
Andrea {shakes his hea^. Although he said it 
who says I doubt it. • 

Maria. Ah ! but to doubt is not to be half-sure : 
The' worse end may stick fast, like broken tooth. 
Andrea. Now if you laugh, you make an un- 
believer. 

You girls are . . 

Maria. Pray what are we ? 

Andrea. Cunningcr. 

Pra Rupert told me he would break their bones. 
Maria. Did he ? 

Andrea. As bad. He’d tumble them down 
he^idlong. 

If ever he once caught me looking up * 

Again at those who stood alert for swimming. 
Maria. When? 

Andrea. Four years back. To me they seem’d 
pure marble, 

But Prate Rupert never could have spited 
Mere marble so, although they lookt like women. 
1 scarcely would believe him when he said 
They once were devils, but could do no harm 
Now the salt water had been sprinkled on ’em. 
Unless we look at them as worshippers. 

Idfiiria. I am sure you did not. 

Andrea. No ; upon my faith ! 

Maria. Wo never stand about them ; we walk on. 
Andrea (in a lou> voice). What! when you are 
but one or two together 1 
I like their looks : the women are quite lovely. 
And the men too (for devils) not amiss. ^ 

I wonder where they laid their plaguy scourges ; 
They must have had them, or were never worshipt. 
Maria. Did not the Prate tell you 1 
Andrea. Ask the Prate ! 

He would have found them in a trice, and held 
The scourges good enough, though not the^devils. 
Maria. I think you mind him less than formerly. 
4 ndrea. 1 am a married man. 
daria. But married men 
»«ear priests and fria*!^ more than single ones. 

Andrea. He is the holiest monk upon God’s earth. 
And hates you women most. « 

Maria. Then the least holy. 

Andrea, Dost think it ? If I thought him so, 
I *d fear 

The beast no longer, broad* as are his shouldem, 
r.U breath . . pho ! . . like a water-snake’s, his fiat 

r j fa-i. hiir '"chapter-houses. 

But, dear Pilippa, now that I au^; ^ 

And sovran (one may say) or nej^rT^pon it. 


[ACT itf 

Maria. Whenever Ibve ^omes upon Andrei 
Art thou not kinder ? 

Andrea. Kinder, but not holier. 

Maria. Is not thy heyi more gmteful ? 
Andrea. As may hajfpen ; 

A little thing wou^d make it so. 

Maria, And, tell me, ,, 

Art thou not readi^^ to give alms ? 

Andrea. Tellwic’ * 

How long, Maria, those bright eyes have seen 
Into my thoughts? Pra Rupert knows not lusU 
one • 

Unless ho qcestion for an hour or better 
And stamp and threaten,' nor then more than 
half one. 

I’ll never fear him now f I’ll tell him so. 

Maria. Be not too hasty : tell him no such 
thing. ^ 

But fear him not : fear rather those about him. ‘ 
[Pra Rupert %8*pryvK^ 

Andrea. Whom? 

Maria. His I^ngarians. 

Andrea. They’re my countrymen. 

Maria. Should they make all us dread them? 
Andrea. Me? 

Maria. Even you. 

Under Pra Rupert, like the best, or worst. 

Should they possess onr kingdom ? 

Andrea. My wife’s kingdom ? 

No, by the Saints I they shall not touch her kingdom. 

Fra liupert (ct'ossing the farther part of the 
stage). They shall not touch her kingdom . . and 
shalt thou ? 

Andrea. I l\%ard a voice. 

Maria (laughing). No doubt, no doubt, the 
Prate’s. 

Andrea. I hear and feel him farther off than 
thou dost. 

Maries. Andrea ! were thy ears as quick to hear 
Thy friends as enemies f , 

Andrea. Still would that eye 
Glare over me, like the great open one 
Above '.he throne at church, of gold and azure. 
With neither brows nor lilies, but black clouds 
Round it, and nought beside. 

Maria. The three eyes xxlatch, 

May-be ,* but is there anything in church 
So like his voice ? 

Andrea. The organ bellows are. 

Without the keys. That was not much unlike it . , 
A little softer . . and not too soft, neither. 

Maria. 1 heard no voice whatever, not a aouml. 
Are you still half afraid ? « ^ 

Andrea. No, if thou art not.* 

Maria. Are you convinced ? 

Andrea. I was not very soon. . 

Men weigh things longer than you women do. 
Haria ! take my word, I am quite sdted 
Of fearing, tho’ (thank God !) the worst is past. 
Maria. I praisf this manliness, this resolution* 
Andrea. Dost* thou? Already am I gr>wn 
more manW ' 

More resolute. To ! had your praise come earlier. 
And heartily as now, anojbher man 
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la thought and action miglit hart been Andiaa ! 
But will you tell Giovallna what you think i 
Maria, I will indeed, and joyftilly. 

Andrea, Her praise ^ 

Is better still : yours sc^s the spur on^heel. 
Hers scarfs the neck and lifts the lance to hand. 
What’s aK this tinkling 1 

{Quitare in the 'next charrd)er ; the door open, 
Maria {smUing). O ! agaivFra Rupert f 
One of these voices ^rcly must be his ! 

Which of them 1 can not you distinguish iti 
Andrea^caUe (Ad), Who sings these ? 

Maria. Do not stop them : let usjiear. 

Petronitla. 

Ah ! do not go ! ah not go 
Among the silly and the idle I 
A lover eurely should not so 

From her who loves him slip and sidle. 

Oarieendo. 

Yhe taltartUa* waits for mo, 

And 1 must go and I must play . . 

Come ! do not dance, but hear and see. 

To-morrow we will love all flay. 

Andria, Now she is reasonable, he might spare 
her 

A handful of his ribbons, or that net 
Silver and blue there dangling down his nape. 
Who is he 'i I don’t know him. 

Maria. Qarisendo. 

Andrea, And t’other ? 

Maria. *PetroniUa. 

Andrea. Nor her neither. 

Maria. I and Giovanna know b^re every face. 
Andrea. And every name 1 • 

Maria. Every one, 

Andrea. Clever creatures! 

Maria. By all those twitchings at the two guitars, 
And tappings of fore-linger on the wrist. 

They seem to be at fault. 

Ai^ea. No harm, no matter, 

ZooWb! they arc up again ; he first . . that’s odd. 
Maria. Nay, but he only tells her what to sing. 

P^runiUa. 

There is a lad upon the beu, 

There is, O M^ry ! such a lad ! 

And all he thinks of, it is me. 

Qarisendo. 

Why then, my jewel ! he is mad. 

Petronitla . 

Mad I he is no more mad than you. 

^ Qarisendo. 

Uinefli stamps, and stares, and ories. 

As OOTtain pretty creatures do. 

And stain their cheeks and spoil their eyes. 

PetroniUa. 

1 love, I love him with my whole . . CgoMfn.o. 

e' 

Qarisendo. 

Oo on, go on : you menu to say 
(I'd lay a wager) heart and lAul, 

And very well, no doubt, may. 

* The favourite Neapolitan danoe. 


I PetreniUa, 

' No, I may not, you cruel man 

He never did what you have doneb 
Yet, say and do the worst you can, 

I love, I love, but you alone. 

Maria, He has not much offended. 

Andrea, Who can tell ? 

I am quite sorry they have fallen out. 

What altnanack can calculate line weather 
In those strange fickle regions whore God plants 
A man and woman, and sticks love between ’ 
Maria. All the man’s fault. 

Athdrea. All hers : she went and teazed him : 
With my own eyes 1 saw it; so might you. 

Maria. You do not always look bo melancholy 
At music ; yet what music carf be gayer 
Than this is ! • 

Andrea. Gayer, say you! Ay, the music. 

But if folks quarrel so in joke, what will they 
In earnest ? If, before they ’re man and wife . . 
Ah ! Heaven be praised ! there’s time to break it off. 
Look, look at them ! 

Maria. She seems more reconciled. 

Andrea. Reconciled ! I should say . 

Marla. Pray, don’t say anything. 

Andrea. Ready for . . By my troth! 'twas a 
sakitc. 

Maria Now what things run into your head, 
Andrea ! 

Andrea. It was as like as^ca to pea, if not . . 
However, let them know, another time 
They must not sing about the house in that way. 
Maria. Why not ! 

Andrea. Giovanna might not like it now. 
Maria. So ! you would do then all she liken 1 
Andrea. 1 would : 

But if she ever hears that wicked song, 

She might not do all I like. Sweet Maria 1 
Persuade them, when you see them, to forget it ; 
And, when you go to bed, turn on your pillow, 
First drop it from one ear, then from the other. 
And never pick it up again, God love you ! 
Maria. I’ll run to them directly with your 
wishes. 

Andrea. Stay : the last verse is clever : pick 
out that. 

Maria. And nothing morel 

Andrea {anxitmslg). Don’t overload your 

* memory. • 

SCBNE V. FRA RUPERT’S CELL. 

Andrka emd Fra Ruphrt. 

Fra Rupert. What I am ^never to be left alone, 
Andrea? Let me have my pleasures too, 

Su(^ as they are. 

Andrea. They’re very much like mine. 

Have we not prayed and scourged and wept 
together ? 

Fra Rupert. Ah I *were that now the case I 
Andrea. Well, father, well ! 

1 would not stand between you and your duty ; 
But I thought, being prince. . 

Fra Rupert (stieertng). Thou, being prince^ 
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ThoughtestJ Thou verily not only toppest 
l^hyflclf, but most among thy fellows, lad»! 

'And so, Andrea ! being prince, thou thoughtestl 
Andrea. Good*bye, thou art as brave and blithe 
as ever. \Goeii, hut turns hack. 

I had one little thing upon my conscience. 

Fru Rupert. I am quite ready : let me know 
the whole : 

Since yesterday * Nodi wink? to me)* 

A ndr a {to himself). He chafes me. 

Fra Rupert. And throw thy head back thus? 
Andrea. My head ’s my own. 

Fra Rupert. Wonderful ! Be not over-sure of 
that. [Asid^. 

If thou art contrite, go ! 

Andrea. I will ^lot go; * 

I av' not contrite. 

Fra Rupert.. I am in a maze ! 

Andrea. A scrape thou’rt in. 

Fra Rupert. A scrape ! Who could betray me 1 

IfPo himself. 

A ndrea. Thou ’st lost thy lamb, old shepherd ! 
no great pet. 

FraRup. No, nor great loss : when lamlis, tho’, 
lose their shepherd 

They find tiic shambles nearer than the fold, 

A 7idrea. Father f you said you must confer 
with me 
.\m>ther time? 

F7'(( Rupert I did so, 

Andrea. Why nof now 1 

Fra Rupert. I see not why but soon Oaraccioli, 
And first Carafia, must unbosom here. 

Thou hast much power, Andrea ? thou canst do 
Anything now to 'glorify thy country. 

A nd. Suppose I wish to swim to Ischia ; could II 
F7‘a Hup. My boy ! thou hast not wind enough 
for that. 

Am 1 to be evaded, taunted, posed? 

Ur thiukest thou, Andrea, that because 
A silly girl espouses thee. . 

Andrea. By Peter I 

She who espouses me shall ne’er be call’d 
A silly girl. I am a husband, Frate f 
I am a boy no longer : I can cope 
With women : and shall men then, even tho’ friars. 
Pretend to more? I will go back and call 
The maidens : they shall pelt you from the palace 
If ever you set foot within its walls. 

Fra Rujierf. Should every stone from maiden 
hit niy nose, ^ 

A grain of dust would hurt it tenfold more. 
Andrea. Know, they have tongues that yours 
could never me^^t. 

A’ra Rupert. Andrea! wouldst thou kill me 
with unkind ness ? 

Andrea. Gad ! he sheds tears I . . Now at liim ! 
, .Yes, I would. 

Fra Rupert. And bring down those grey hairs . . 
Andrea. Which hairs ar^. they? 

The skull’s are shaven, ai^d the beard’s are dirty ; 
They may be grey though. 

Fra Rupei't. Shame upon thy mirth ! 
i am a poor old man. 
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J^ptdrea. ’Tisfyourcvocation. 

Beside, I have heard say Ifiiat poverty 
Is the best bargain for the best place yonder 
In Paradise. All prick ^eir feet before 
They clamber upward i^ that inclosure ; 

*Tis well worth while. 

Fra RupeH. Age too (alas how heavy/!) 

To serve my loving ward, my prince’s son, 

I would support stiir longer, willingly. 

Andrea. Frate ! 'tis more J^han I can say for it. 
[Huj’ert creeps s^ippltcatingly Unoard hwik. 
Out of my right ! crawl back again . I loathe 
thee. 

SCENE VI. 

* ' 

F^a Rupert {alone.) I have no malice in me ; 
if I know 

My secret heart, no heart so pure of malice : t 
But all my cares and vigils, hopes and drermsi, ^ 
Blown by a boy, spurn’d by a brute, away ! . 

So ends it ? Blessed Stephen ! not so ends it. 

It ends with hiiil*’and with him only : me 
No sword can touch. Why are not come those fools? 
1 thought the other would have kept th^m off. 

I will have power without him, and not thro’ him. 
They must have clean forgotten. ’Tis the hour . . 
’Tis past it . . no, not past it . . just the hour ; 
The bell now strikes for noon. [A knocking. 
One comes at last. 

[Opens the door : Oaeaitfa enters. 
Fra Rupert Exactly to the momentt 
Caraffa. I was walking 
About the cloister till I heard the bell, 

For Father Rupert’s hours arc golden ones. 

Fra Rupert. May my friends spend them 
profitably for me ! 

Caraffa ! thine are number’d. 

Caraffa. All men’s are. 

Fra htupert But some are not notcht off like 
schoolboy’s days 

Anxious to see his parent. Thou may’st see 
Thy parent too. 

Caraffa. I left him but jjjist now. 

Fra Rupert. We all have one, one whom we 
all have left l 

Too often. Hast thou not some sins for me ? 
Caraffa. As many as a man could wish to have. 
Fra Rupert. Are there none dangerous ? none 
involving life ? 

Hast thou forgotten onr last conference ? 

Caraffa. No, nor shall ever. But what danger 
there ? ^ 

Fra Rupert. Need I to say, Fcance^o, that no 
breath 

Transpired from me? We both were overheard. 
Caraffa. I think yon hinted it. ' 

Rupert. I fear’d it only. » 
riiou knowest my fond love . . I will not say 
For thee . . thou art but second in my breast , . 
Poor, poor Andrea* I 

Caraffa. Neve Wear about him. 

Giovanna, even tW she did not love, 

(U that she did not !) yet would never wrong him* 
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i<lrai?wpcr<. Nay, GoiforWahe should I 'iVas Fra Rupert (mildly, qfler heeitation). Who 
not for me knows but (^d hath chosen thee, amid 


To mark her looks, her blushes, gestures, . . how 
Faltered the word “ CaAffa ” as she spoke it 
Thy father then said nothing \ • 

Carcffq, Not a word; 

What should hejl 

Fra Rupert. Not a word. |01d men are close 
And yet I doubted ..lam apt to doubt . . 
Whe^er he might flot . . for ambition stirs 
Most fathers . . just let slip . . Why didst thou 
falter) 

For never faltered child as thou didfit falter. 

Thou knowest then her mind better than we ) 
Caraffa. I know it ) j^divineit) Would I did 1 
Fra Rupert, Nay, rather let the bubble float 
along 

^an break it : the rich colours are outside. 
EveryfJuing in this world is but a bubble, 

Tftie world itself one mighty bubble, we 
Mortals, small bubbles round it ! 

Caraffa. Frate ! Frate ! • 

Thou art a soapy one ! N o catching thee ! [Aside. 
[Aloyd.f What hopes thou showest me I If these 
were solid 

As thou, most glorious bubble who reflect’st them. 
Then, then indeed, to me from this time forth 
The world, and all within the world, were bubbles. 
Fra Rupert. A knight art thou, Carafla I and 
no title 

(Secular title, mind ! secular title) 

Save only royalty, surpasses knighthood. 

There is no condescension in a queen 
Placing her foot within the palmlof knight. 

And springing from it on her jewel’d saddle : 

No condescension is there if she lend 
To theirs the sceptre who lent hers the sword. 
Knights there have been, and are, where kings 
are not, • 

Kings Without knights what arc they { 

CaRffa. Norman blood 
Runs in my veins as in her own : no king 
(Savage or tame) shall stand above those knights 
Who raised his better T,o the throne he won : 

Of such am I. But^what am T before 
Qiovanna ! to adore, to worship her. 

Is glory far above the chiselling 

Of uncouth kings, or dashing them to earth ; 

0 be It mine ! 

Fra Rupert. Perhaps some other Norman 
May bear less tamely the new yoke ; perhaps 
A Filangieri may, this very night . . 

Caraffa. No lilangieri ever stoopt to treachery. 
No Bwerd^of Norman ever struck by night. 
Credulous monk ! to me namo Filangieri ! 

Quellers of France and England as we are. 

And jealouij of precedency, no name 
(Oflbnce to none) is higher than Filangieri. * 
Fra Rupert Boaster 1 
Carqffa. I boast of others ; €ew do that 
Who merit such a title. \ 

Fra Rupert. Lower thy cresl; 

Pause ! thou art in my hands. V 
Carqffa. I am in God’^. 


His ministers of wrath, to save thy country 
And push oppre^ion from her ! Dreams and signs 
Miraculous haveflaunted me. 

Caraffa. Thee, Frate I 

Fra Rupert. Me, even me. My ministry is over; 
Marriagg cuds pupilage, and royalty 
Ends friendship. Little is it short of treason 
To say that kings have friends. 

Caraffa. How short of treason 
I know not, but 1 know how wide of truth. 

Fra Rupert. Listen ! ^rhcrc are designs against 
the life 

Oi young Andrea. ^ 

Caraffa. By the saints above ! 

I hope there are not. 

Fra Rupert. If thy name be founn 
Among conspirators (and those are call'd 
Conspirators who vindicate their c> untry) 

Where thy sword is, there must thy safety be. 

The night for vengeance is the marriage-night. 

Caraffa. I draw the sword without deliance first? 
1 draw the sword uninjured 1 Whom against ? 
Against a life so young ! so innocent 
Of any guile I a bridegroom ! in his bed ! 

0 • is ^is horror only at the crime 1 

Or is it .. No, by heaven 1 ’tis heaven’s own horror 

At such unmanly deed. /, Frate ! /, 

Caralla, stain with tears Giownna’s cheek 1 
/ sprinkle poison on the flowers she smells ! . 

Fra Rup&rt (resolutely). Hark yc, Caraffa I If 
the public good . . 

Caraffa. Away with publitsgood! Was never 
book 

Put in my hand ^ was never story told me ) 

Show me one villain vile beyond the rest. 

Did not that villain talk of public good ] 

Fra Rupert. Only at friars are Carafia's stabs. 
Valiant and proud and wealthy as thou art. 

Thou mayst ha ve nothing left on earth to-morrow, 
Caraffa. 1 shall have more to-morrow than to- 
day. 

My honour may shoot up all in one night, 

As did some tree we read of. 

Fra Rupert. Thou art rash. 

Caraffa. Rashness may mellow into courage; 
time ^ 

Is left me. 

Fi^ Rupert. For thy prayers. 

Caraffa. My prayer then is. 

Peace, safety, glory, joy, to our Giovanna I 
Fra Rupert Thou may’st depart. 

Caraffa (huLignantly). F6r ever. [GotHb 

Fra Rupert. He says well. 


Caraocioli enters. 

Fra Rupert (mnilmg and eunbracing him.) 

accioli ! without our friend Carafia 1 
Caraccioli. He should have been here finii 
Fra Rupert (aside). Perfectly safe! 

1 did not follow him Into the cloister. 
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Oaruecioli. Father ! you Beem as pondering to 
y ^ourself ® 

llow that wild fellow kept his word so ill ; 
Caratfa-like ! 

jPra Rupert. I keep mine welf with him. 
Caraccioli. He should have thought of that. 
Fra Rupert. He had no time. 

Caraccioli. Always so ‘kind 1 so ready with 
your plea * 

For little imperfections ! Our Francesco, 
Somewhat hot-headed, is warm-hearted too. 

Fra Rupert. His petty jealousy about the queen 
(Were there no sin behind it) we might smile at. 
Carafia stands not with Caraccioli. 

Caraccioli. On the same level . . there par- 
ticularly. ** 

Fra Rupert. Ho ! ho ! you laugh and jeer 
about each other ? * 

Caraccioli. We might. How she would laugh 
at two such ninnies I 

Fra liu 2 >ert. At one, most certainly. But 
laughing girls 

Often like grave men best. There ’s something 
grand 

As well as grave even in the sound “Caraccioli.” 
Caraccioli. 1 have no hopes. 

Fra Rupert. How I rejoice to hear it ! « 

Hopes are but wishes, wishes are but sin. 

And, fed with ranker exhalations, poison. 
Caraccioli. The .svhtilesfc consumes me. 

Fra Rupert. What 1 
Caraccioli. Despair. 

Fra Rupert. Violets and primroses lie under 
thorns ^ 

Often as asps and adders ; and we find 
The unexpected often as the expected. 

The pleasant as the hideous. 

Caraccioli. That may be, 

But what avails your lesson T whither tends it ? 
Fra Rupert., My son ! I hear from those who 
know the world 

And sweep its noisome litter to my cell. 

There are mild days when love calls love abroad 
As birds call birds, and even leaves call leaves ^ 
Moments there are, my poor Caraccioli ! 

Moments in which the labyrinth of the ear 
At every turn of its proclivity 
Grows warmer, and holds out the clue, itself : 
Severity should not beget dei^pair, 

I would not much encourage thee, nor yet 
Dash all thy hopes, however inconsiderate,* 

For hopes there may be, though there should 
not be. 

Flickering even upov^ despondency. 

There may be sounds in certain names to smite 
The stagnant heart, and swell its billows hig[i 
Over wide spaces, over distant years . . 

There may ; but who would utter them and 
know it ? 

Delicate is the female sensa. yet strong 
In cherishing and resenting ; very prompt 
At hiding both, and hating the discoverer. 

Kever, my Paolo I look too deeply in. 

Or thou may’st find what thou art looking for. 


Nob that she e/^r said one word against thee ; 
She even lower’d her voicS in naming thee. 
Seeing her sister and the rest sit giggling, 

“ Anything else ! anythi|*»g else ! said a^, 

And sn£^pt the thread lE^e workt with, out of 
spite. * 

A friend, who hopes the best, may tell the worst. 
Patience will weaiyy even Giovanna’s patience. 

I could go farther, and relate . . hot why 

Why ('tis too light to touch ppon) relate 

The little hurt she gave Filippa’s ancle 

With that lark heel of hers, by^twitchihg it 

Uneasily 1 p the impatient sex I 

She did shed . . tears I will not say . . a tear . . 

Shed it ! no ; I am wrong : it came, it stayed, 

I As hangs one star, the fi(st and only one, 
f Twinkling, upon some vernal evening. 

{ Caraccioli. I am but clay beneath her feet. 
I Alas i 

j Clay there would quicken into primal iiiafi^ «, 

; Glorified and immortal once again, 
j Fra Rupert. Thou art too hot, my Paolo \ 
One pulse less 

j In the half-hour might have been rather^, better, 
j Lovest thou our Francesco 1 • 

! Caraccioli. Like a brother. 

Fra Rfupert. He should not then have brought 
thy life in peril. . 

• Andrea is quite furious : all at court 
i Are sworn upon thy ruin. 

Caraccioli. Upon mine ? 

■ I will then calmly tell them they are wrong, 

, Fra Rupert. Will they as calmly hear 1 Fram 
cesco saidi 

Imprudent youth ! you boasted of remembering 
Every the lightest mole about Giovanna. 
Caraccioli. / say it 1 

Fi a Rupert. Those were not your words 1 
; Carat^iolL My words ! 

I Fra Rupert. Certainly not . . precisely, 
j Caraccioli. Holy Mary ! . 

I Is there in Naples, Hungary, or Hell, 

; The monster who dares utter them I 
Fra Rupert. ’Tis hard* 

Our friend should be the very man. 

Caraccioli. ’Tis false, ' 

Frate ! 'tis false : my friend is not the man, 

[Bursts QMoiy. 

Fra Rupert {sticering). I will not foUqw''%«lm 
into the cloister. 


ACT IV. 

SOBNB L IN THE GARDEN ' OP CAPO Dl 
MONTE 

f 

Boooaooio and Fiammstta. 

Loeeaecio {singe). 

If there be l</^e on earth, *tis here, 

O maid o/,royHl line ! * 

Should the^who uprinK from heroes, fearf 
Be ficomful the divine? 



Shine not the stare uposs the s£h. 

Upon the fountiyin too ? 

O I let your eyee then light on me. 

And O ! let mine see you. 

[I’lAMMBTTA comes foTwcurd* 

• 

How kind, to come 1 

1*0 come into the air / 

I like it. They are all at thiir Tnirenda*. 

The smell of melox^ overpowers me quite ; 

I could not bear it ; therefore I just come 
Into the lAr to bS revived a little. • 

And you too here 1 Sly as the saty|-head 

[Ajfectmff mrprue. 

Under yon seat ! 

Boccaccio, Did you ilbt tell me ? 

MamrncUa. I ? 

You dreamt it. 

• Boec(Mccio. Let me dream then on ? Without 
()uch (frdSms, Fiammetta, dull would be the sleep 
CaU’d life. 

Fiammetta {looking round timidly) / must be 
broad awake. 

Boccqficio. You must. 

Fiammetta (nodding). And you. All are in- 
dulgent to me ; most 
Of all queen Sancia and Giovanna. 

Boccaccio. One 
A saint, the other better. 

Fiammetta, Then the grave 
Filippa . . 

Boccaccio. Grave and watchful. 

Fiammetta. Not a word 
Against her ! I do hold her in ifiy heart, 
Although she gives me good advice sometimes. 
Boccaccio. I’m glad to hear it; for the very 
worthy 

Are very rarely general favourites. 

Fiammetta. Some love our friend most^ordially ; 
tlycse know her : 

Oth^ there are who hate her; those would know 
her 

And can not; for she stands aloof and thanks them : 
Remoter, idler, neithef love nor hate. 

Nor care about her ; and the worst and truest 
They say of her, is, that her speech is dark. 
Boccaccio. Doubtless, the vulgar eye will take 
oflence 

If cedar chambers are unwasht with lime. 
Fiommetta. But why are you come hero ? 
Boccaccio. To gaze, to sigh. 

And, 0 Fiammetta ! tell me if . . to live. 
Fiommetta (Icmghing). I never saw more signs 
of Ufsin any. 

Boccacdo. Cruel ! 

Fiammetta. To find the signs of life in you I 
Boccaccio. To scoff them out. 

FiammeHta. I am incapable. « 

[Bocoaooio rices, and steps hack gaziiuj fondO/y* 
O now, Giovanni ! I am terrified ! 

Why I you sprang up .. as if you sprang to kiss me I 
Did ever creature think of sucla thing]. 


* Mersnda pneridiana) the mid-day repast. 
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Boccacdo. The drooping blades of grass beneath 
your feet • 

Think of it ; the cold runlet thinks of it ; ^ 

The pure sky (how it smiles upon us !) thinks of it . . 
I will no more then think of it. [Awe# her. 

Fiammetta. Giovanni ! 

Ah ! 1 shall call you (wretch !) to task for this. 
Boccacdo. Call ; and, by heaven 1 1 11 come, 
thb’ from the grave. 

Fiammetta. Any one now would say you 
thought me handsome. 

Boccacdo. Earth has two beauties; her Bellagio 
And Anacapri ; earth's inhabitants 
Have only one among them. 

Fiammetta. Whom] 

* Boccaccio. Fiammetta. • [Going . 

FiamineUa. Where are you running now 1 Stay! 
tho’ quite angry, 

I am not yet so angry as I should be : * 

But, if you over take such liberties 
Again ! 

Boccaccio. 0 never ! . . till we reach Aversa, 
Fiammetta. And will you there ] and tell me to 
my face ? [/« departing. 

Wait, wait for pardon. Must we part I So soon? 
So long a time ] 

BocMGcio, Till star-light. 

Fiammetta. Stay a moment. 

Boccaccio. Gladly a life : but my old mule loves 
walking ^ 

And meditation. Now the mask and dress. 

And boy to carry them, must all be found. 
Fiamynetta. Boy, mask, dress, mule ! speed, 
gallop, to Aversa! 

Boccaccio. So many kisses^io upon this hand, 
Mine hardly reach it. 

Fiammetta. Lips there may have been ; 

Had there been kisses, I must sure have felt them, 
As I did yours . . at least I thought I did . . 

But go, for I am half afraid of you . . 

That is, of your arriving yonder late. 

Go, else the crowd may stop you ; and perhaps 
I might delay you for some sudden fancy. 

Or . , go your ways . . not lot you go at all. 


SCENE II. FRA RUPERT’S CELL. 
Fr^Kupekt alone. 

I wisht him power; for what was his was mine; 
I wiidit him jealousy, distrust, aversion 
For his pert bride, that she might have no share. 

I never fail’d before this wretched day. 

Fail’d I I have not : I will 4 > 088 e 8 S my rights. 
Spring over him, and never more be spum’d. 

Th^y who had rais’d his seat shall stablish mine, 
Without those two vain boys : 0 ! had they done it I 
And not been where they are 1 The fault was theirs. 
Maximin enters. 

Fra Rupert. Maximin! since thy services may * 
soon 

Be call’d for, satchel on thee my experience. 

Then set about thy work. My Maximin ! 

Mind how thou liest ! Know, if lie thou must. 
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Lies, vhile they sap their way and hold their 
* tdngues, * 

safe enough : when breath gets into them^ 
They, and the work about them, may explode. 
Maximin ! there are more lies doile than said. 
Son ! when we hesitate about the right. 

We’re sure to do the wrong., 

Maximin. I don’t much hesitate. 

J^'ra llupert. To chain a dog and to Unchain 
a dog 

Is hazardous alike, while the deaf beast 
Stands barking : he must sleep ; then for the cord. 
Maximin. What ! arc my services in some 
farm-yard 1 
I am a soldier. 

Fra Rupert. All {preat statesmen have been. * 
ITowWarge a portion of the world is each 
In his own eyes ! 

Masnm-in. Am I so proud in saying 
1 am a soldier 1 

Fra Rupert, I am proud of thee ; 

Be that sufficient. Give thou every man 
What he requires of thee. 

Maximin. A world to each 1 
Fra Rupert. Not so; yet hold not up to him a 
glass 

That shows him leas, or hut some digits greater. 
Maximin. Honestly now. Fra Rupert, by my 
cross I 

No gull art thou. I ^new that trick myself. 

And (short the digits) told it word for word. 

Fra Rupert. I will be sworn for thee. Being 
minister. 

(Not that I think it certain just at present, 

For when the sage and honest are most wanted. 
That is the chink of time they all drop through) 
But Avhen thou art so, mind this precept. One 
Not wise enough to keep the wiser off 
Should never be a mini.ster of state. 

MaximAn. Fra Rupert ! presto ! make me one 
to-day. 

Give fifty precepts, there they go [Bloudng] but this. 
I’ll kiss the cross and the queen’s hand, and keep. 
Fra Rupert. I make thee minister I ^ 

Maximin. You can make kings. 

Fra Rwpert. Not even those ! I might have 
made Andrea 

What thou and every true Hungarian 
Wisht him to be, ere he show’a^ hoof for claw. 
And thought to trample down his countrymen. 

Maximin. Andrea bloody-minded ! turtle-doves 
Arc bloody-minded then, and leave their elm. 
The hrst day’s mating, for the scent of gore. 

Fra Rupert. Maxiraio ! here is no guitar for thee. 
Else mightest thou sip that pure poetry 
Preciously warm and frothy from the udder. ^ 
Maximin. Father ! if any in our troop call’d me 
A poet, he should sing for it. 

Fra. Rupert. Thou ’rt brave, 

Maximin ! and Andrea is not* Idoody. 

But there are prinoes, or have been within 
Our memory, who, when blood gusht forth like 
water 

Prom their own people, stood upon some bridge 


Or island, waving theiif plumed caps, and dtaak 
The cries of dying men witli drunken ean. 
Maximin. Curses, eternal curses, man^B and 
God’s, 

Upon suclj. heathens ! 

Fra Rupert. Nay, they were not heathenB ; 
Happily they were Christians, Maximin 1 
Andrea, though myself instructed ^im. 

Is treacherous. Betticr were this pasty people 
Dissolved, washt down, than, brave Hungariaiui 
perish. 

Maximin. <No truer word prophet or%aint e’er 
spoke. ^ 

Fra Rupert {sighing). Saint hath not spoken 
it : 0 may not prophet I 
Maximin. I, being neither, can not understand 
you. 

Fra Rupert. The innocent, the helpless, are 
surrounded. * * 

Maximin. Andrea? *» « ^ 

Fra Rupert. My Andrea would betray us, 
Maximin. To whom ? Are we the helpless ? we 
the innocent^ 

Fra Rupert. While he is yonder at Averse, we 
Are yelling thro’ these very streets for mercy. 

Maximin. I ciy*^ you mercy, father ! When I yell, 
I ’ll borrow whistles from some thirty good 
Neapolitans, who 'II never want them more. * 
Fra Rupert. Be ready then ! be ready for 
Averse ! 

Glory stands there before thee ; seize the traitor, 
Win wealth, win jewels, win . . What have not 
palaces 

For brave young»men upon such nights as these 1 
Maximin. WoHiUVst bid me stick Andrea 1 
Fra Rupert. Hungary, 

Not I ; our country, not revenge. 

Maximin. Bids murder ? 

I will protj^aim thy treason thro* the camp. 

Fra Rupert. Unhappy son, forbear ! B|y thy 
sweet mother ! 

Upon my knees t Upon my knees before 
A mortal man ! Yea, Rupert 1 bend thy head ; 
Thy own son’s hand should^ and shall, spill thy 
blood. [Maximin starts, then hesitates, *then 
rushes at him. 

Maximin, Impudent hound 1 I *U have thy 
throat for that. 

Fra Rupert {guards his throat). Parricide! 
make me not ciy murder . . love 
Forbids it . . rather die I My son ! my son ! 

Hide but thy mother’s shame; my shame, not 
hers. [Maximin relaxes his grasp. 

Maximin ! stand between the worjd a’nj it? 

Oh ! what avails it ! sinner as I am ! 

Other worlds witness it. . [Maximin looses hold. 
My Maximin ? [Rupkkt embraces Mm, 

I flaximin. Why, how now, Frate ! iKath some 
j wine-vault burst 

I And fuddlctl tliee ? we know thou never drinkest. 

I Fra Rupert. That lighter sin won’t save me. 

I Maximin. Tfli^.tsins 
’ Could save us, I hl/e many a bushelful, 

; And little need your sentry-boxes yonder. 
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FVa Bupert (pery mildlf}. T Bi^ist reprovei(my 
own dear child !) ^Passionately) . . I must 
Beprove, however gently, such irreverence. 
ConfessionalB ore eentrji-boxes ! true ! 

And woe betide the sentiy that naps th^re ! 

Woe, if he spare his voice, his -prayer, his curse ! 
Maaoimin. Curses we get dog-cheap; the others, 
reasonable* 

Pra Rupert. Sweet Maxlnin ! whatever my 
delight ^ 

In gazing on those features (for sharp shame. 
When lovt blow# over it from lands afar, 

Tingles with somewhat too, too like^elight !) 

We must now part. Thy fortune lies within 
My hands. To-night, if thy own officers 
Command thee to perfd^m a painfhl office . . 
Maximin. Good father ! what know we of 
offices! 

t<et them command a duty, and His done. 

^ Pra/HtHpert. Discreet tho’ ! Maximin I discreet I 
my marrow ! 

Let not a word escape thee,’ not a breath. 
Blessings, my tender kid ! We ifiust walk on 
(I love yiee so !) together thro’ the cloister. 
Mcadmin. No, father ! no ; too much ! 

Ph'a Rupert. Too much for thee ? 

[Rupert precedes, speaks to three men, who 
bow and retire ; he disappears. 
Maximin {Loitering in the cloister). Incredible I 
yet friars and cockroaches 
Creep thro' all rooms, and like the closet best. 

Let me consider ! can it be ! how "-an it ! 

He is bare fifty ; I am forty-one. 

SCENE m. THE GARDEN UF FKlAR ANSELM’S 
CONVENT. 

Fra Rupert, Klapwrath, Zinoa, and Pssik. 

Fra Rupert. Ye bravo supporters of llungarian 
Ver 

An!r3ignity I 0 Zinga ! Klapwrath ! Psein I 
Becomes it me to praise (we may admire 
Those whom to praise^ere a temerity) 

Such men as you. 

Psein. Us ! we ane only captains. 

Zinga. After hard service wo are nothing more. 
Klapwrath Twenty-three years hath Klap- 
wrath rid and thirsted. 

Fra Rupert. Ingratitude ! the worst of human 
crimes, 

Hardly we dare to say ,* so fiat and stale, 
flo heavy with si^ sobs from mouth to mouth. 
The ejacu^^tlon^ To my mind scarce witchery 
(^mes up to it. 

Psein. Hold ) father ! For that sin 
Either we deal with devils or old women. 

Fra Rupert. Man was created of the dust ;^to 
make 

The fragile mass cohesive, were employed 
The bitter waters of ingratitufle. [Affects to toeep. 
Klapvrath. Weeping will \never rinse that 
b^er, Frate! 1 

FraReyseri. It is not for m^lf. 


Zinga. We see it is not. 

Fra Rupert. Ye can not see deep into me. 
Psein. Few can. 

Fra Rupert. Ye can not see the havoc made 
within • 

By ever-dear Andrea. 

Zinga. Havoc 
Fra Rupert. Havoc! 

Klaptmrath. I like the word : purses and rings 
hang round it, ^ 

Necklaces, brooches, and indented armlets. 

Psein. But, ere wq reach ’em, ugly things 
enough. 

Beside the broken swords that lie below 
And brave men brandisht in the moruiiig light. 
^Klapurath. Brave men thdn should not cross 
us ; wise men don’t. » 

Fra Rujiert. Your spirit all attest ; but those 
the least 

Whose safety hangs upon your saddle-skirts. 

Men are not valued for their worth in Italy : 

Of the same price the apple and the peach. 

The service and the fig. 

Zinga. Well, there they beat us. 

Psein. Whatever they may be, we can not 
help it. 

FramRupert. Help it, I say, ye can; and ye 
shall help it, 

Altho’ J perish for ye. 

Klapwrath. Then indeed^ 

Frate I some good might come of it ; but wilt 
thou 1 

Fra Rupert. Abandon to his fate my poor 
Andrea ! 

Has he not slept upon this bosom ! 

Klapwrath Has he! 

He must have had some scratches on his face. 
Fra Rupert. Has he not eaten from this hand ! 
Klapwrath. Why then, 

He ’ll never die for want of appetite. 

Fra Rupert. Have we not drunk our water 
from one bowl ? 

Klapun'ath. Father! you were not veiy liberal; 
He might have drunk the whole of mine, and 
* welcome. 

Fra Rupeit. How light ye make of life ! 

Zinga. Faith ! not so light ; 

I think it worth a tug, for my part of it ; 

Nor would I leave cur quarters willingly. 

Psein. 0 the delight of floating in a bath. 

One hand athwart an orange-bough, the other 
Flat on the marble pavement, and our eyes 
Wandering among those figures round the arch 
That scatter flowers, and L^^gh at us, and vie 
With one another which shall tempt us most ! 
Nor is it undelightful, in my mind. 

To let the curly wave of the warm sea 
Climb over me, and languish ingly chide 
My stopping it, and push me gently away. 
Klapvrath. Water, cold, tepid, hot, is one td 
me. 

The only enemy to honest wine 
Is water ; plague upon it ! 

Zinga. So say 1. 
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FraBupert Three braver friends ne’er met 
Rei ! hei ! hei ! hei ! ^ 

llie very name of friend ! You can not know 
What love I bear Andrea ! 

Psein. All the world ' 

Knows it. 

Frate. The mischief he dpsigns, who guesses 1 
Paein. All boys are mischievous. 

Fru Pvpcrt. Alas ! but mischief ^ 

There might be wkhout treachery. 

Paein. Poor Andrea ! 

So little fit for it ! 

Fra Rupert. Frank generous souls 
Always arc first to suffer from it, last 
To know it when they meet it. 

Klapwrntk. Who^shall harm 
Our 'Own king's colt 1 Who moves, speaks, looks, 
against him. 

Why ! that man’s shroud is woven, and spread out. 
Fra Rupert. Let mine then be ! would it had 
been so ere 
I saw this day I 
Paein. What has he done 1 
Fra Rupert. To me 

All kindness ever. Why such mad resolves 
Against the lives of his most sure defenders ] 
Against his countrymen, his guards, his fa^i-her’s 
Most chosen friends ? 

Zlngu. Against your life 1 
Fra Rupert. No, no ! 

Heaven protects me; he sees it ; nor mdee<l 
(To do him justice) has he such a heart. 

But why ask me to aid him 1 Why ask me 
Whether he was as strong at heart as Zinga, 
Dexterous at sword as Klapwrath, such a fool . . 
Pardon ! your pardon, gentlemen ! 

{Looking at Psein. 

Paein. As Psein. 

Fra Rupert. The very word ! Who else dared 
utter it ? 

I give him up ! T almost give him up 1 
Klapwrath. He shall not rule us. The best 
blood of Hungary 

Shall not be pour’d this night upon the wine. , 
Fra Rujyert. If j^ou must leave the country . . 
and perhaps 

No worse may reach the greater part of you . . 
Paein. I have no mind to leave it. 

Zinga, None shall drive us. ^ 

Klapwrath. The wines of Hungary strive hard 
with these, 

Yeo Klapwrath is contented ; he hates change. 
Zinga. Let us drink these out first, and then 
try those. 

Fra Rupert. Never will come the day when 
pine-root fire 

And hea\^ cones puff fragrance round the room. 
And two bluff healthy children drag along 
(One by the ear, the other by the scut) 

A bulging hare for supper ; where each greyhound 
Knows his own master, leaps up, hangs a foot 
Inward, and whimpers piteously to see 
Flagons go round, then off for bread and lard. 
Those were your happy times ; unless when foray 


Stir^ ye to wfkth, dhd beeves and swine aiul 
trulls 

(Tempting ye from propriety) heapt up 
A mount of sins to strive ^.gainst ; abduction 
Of linen-chests, and those who wove the linen ; 
And shocking oath's obscene, and well-nigh acta ; 
Fracture of cellar-doors, and spinning-wheels ; 

And (who can answer for you) worse, worse, worse! 
Klapwrath. ’Sblo(M ! Frate f runs, no vine-juice 
in our arteries 1 

Psein’s forehead starts wry veins upon each side ; - 
His nostrils blow so hot they’ll drack nffy boots. 
Zinga. Mv^t we move hence 1 
Fra Rupert. To die like sheep ] like conies 1 
Ye .shall not die alone ; I will die with you. 

There have been kings whb sacrificed their sons. 
Abraham would have done it ; Pagans have ; 

But guardians such as I am ! , . 

Klapurath. Frate ! Prate ! 

Don’t te^xr those tindery rags, or they wih qblt the*? 
With only horse hair under, and some stiffen 
Fr-i Rupert. You conquer me, you conquer 
me, 1 yield. 

He was not bloody. Could it end with one ! 

And we knew which . . or two, or three. 

Zinga. But us ? 

Fra Rupert. ** If once the captains of the com- 
panies,” 

Said he . . and then, I own, he said no more : 

He saw me shudder, and he sped away. 

Klapuralh. Are we to hold our throats out to 
the knife I 

Fra Rupert. Patience ! dear doubtful Klap- 
wrath ! me#e suspicion ! 

He did not say fhe knife, or sword, or halter. 

He might have meant the scaffold ; nothing worse; 
Deprive you he might not of all distinction. 

Nay, might spare one or other of you yet : 

Why then prevent what may need no prevention 1 
Slyer are few ; many more sanguinary : ^ 

Must we (don’t say it) give him up? I hopu, , 

He’s mischievous through weakness, not malignity, 
Zinga. What matters that? A feather-bed 
may stifle us • 

(If we will let it) with a babe to press it. 

Is there no other prince in Hungary 
Pit to maintain us here ? 

Fra Rupert. The very thought 
That came into my head f 
Psein. But when ours fall, 

Wlmt matters it who leaps upon his horse 
To overlook our maintenance ? A fool 
I may be ; can his wisdom answer that 1 
Zinga. He doubts my courage; bni^lng thus 
his own » 

Against it. He’s a boy : were he a. man. 

No injury, no insult, no affront . . 

Ev'^iy man is as brave as I . . Stop there ! 

By all my saints ! {He shorn several about Mm) 
by all my services J 

This hilt shall smash his teeth who dares say, 

‘ braver* r 

Klapwrath. "What I am you know best, at 
battling it ; 
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Nothing ia easier : bul I*v% Bwav two nighlf I Your gentle silken-yested swaina may wish 


And days together iipen Baian wine, All poetry one sheepfold. « 

And so have ye : ’twould swamp that leaky Maria. Sheep are well, 

nnmp-skulL ^ Like men and most things, in their proper places^ 

Behead us ; good ! but underrate us ; never ! But when som^ prancing knight would enter* 
Rupert. Having thys clear’cf our con tain us, 
sciences, and shown Some gallant, brightening every gem about him, 

Our purity in face of day, we swear . . I would not have upon the palace-steps 

, I [M(fsitate8. A bindery out, “Make way there for my sheep.” 

Zmga. Frate, if you don^ grudge an oath or They say (not speaking of this woolsy race) 

two . . * They say that poets make us live for ever. 

Fra B$ipert. • Death to Andrej| ! loyalty to FUippa. Sometimes the life they lend is worse 
Lewis ! than none, 

All. Hurrah ! • Shorn of its glory, shrivel’d up for want 

F^a Rupert. Sweet friends ! profane not thus Of the fresh air of virtue. 


the cloister ! • 

Jbeave me to weep for him ! the cruel boy I 


SCENF^^ift. PALACE OF AVRPSA ; 

• OVERLOOKING THE GARDEN. 

Sancia, Filippa, Makia, Fiammbtta, 


•Fiammetta. Yet, to live ! » 

^ I 0 ! and to live by those we love so well \ 

Filippa. If such irregularities continue 
After to night, when freedoms are allowed, 
SALOON We must lock up the gardens, rigorously 
Forbidding all the inmates of the palace 
To use (he keys they have. 

* FiammetUi. The good king Robert 


Maria. Ha ! here they come again. See ! lady Sooner had driven out the nightingales 


Sadcia Than the poor timid poets. 

Leaning upon Filippa. They are grown Filippa. Timid poets ! 

Wiser, and will not barter songs for griefs. What breed are they of? 

Fiammeita. Such as sing of love. 

A Boecaccxo tings. The very worst of all ; the boldest men 1 

It glided from the skieH ; some. 

It lighted upon one who 8iopt, Tragic and comic, hot and cold, are so ; 

Some voice then aakt him why he wept, And SO are nightingales ; the gardener 

Borne ...ft thin, preet hie eje.. j jg „g 

Another might have wondered much. Than they do. Here and tliere*ihey pluck a feather 

Or peer'd, or etarted at the utuoh, From one another, here and there a crumb ; 

above, | But, for hard iighiing, fair atraight-forward 

He play'd the shifting game of love, h&hting, 

And loatathwt three aigiiH. With this onc noBcgay I could beat them all. 

* In good king Robert’s day were lute and lyre ; 

Fiai/wnetia {to Filippa), I wish he would come Now hardl}" dare we hang them on the nail, 
^iHarer, just to see But run away and throw them down before 

How my hair shines, powder’d with dust of gold : The boisterous drum and trumpet hoarse with rage. 
1 think he then would jsall me . . Let poetry and music, dear Filippa, 

Maria. What ? Gfush forth unfrozen and uncheckt ! 


Fummetta. Fiammetta. 

Filippa. He hardly . . poet as he seems to be . . 
Such as he is . . could feign a better name. 

He does not seem to he out out for singing. 
FiammeUa. I would not have his voice one 
tittle altered. 

The poetry is pretty . . She says nothing. 

The poetry is charming . . Now she hears me. 
The most delightful poetiy ! . . 0 lady 
Filippa ! ntlt on8 praise for it 1 not one ! 

I never dreamt you were yourself a poet. 

Filippa. These summer apples may be palatable, 
But will notjast for winter ; the austere 
And wrinkle-rinded have a better chance. * 
Throw a whole honeycomb into a haystack. 

It may draw flies, but never wHl feed horses. 
From these same cogs (etemall;^ one tune) 

The mill has floured us with su<:|h dust all over 
As we must shake oflT, or die api^lectic. 


Filippa.. Ah child ] 

Thy fancy too some poet hath inflamed : 

Believe me, they are dangerous men. 

Maria. No men « 

Are dangerous. 

Fih^pa. 0 my child ! 

Maria. The very creatures 
Whom God has given us for our protection, 
Filippa. But against wh^m ? 

Maria. I never thought of that. 

Fiammetta. Somebody told me once that good 
• king Robert 

Gave keys to three or four, who neither were 
Nor would be constant inmates of the court. 
Maria. Who might and would not! This is 
an enigma. 

They must have felt then very low indeed. 

Among oar glass-house jewels newly-sti^ 

1 have seen vile ones, and have laught to thin^ 
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How nicely would my slipper pat their faces ; 1 Ao^dred. Think you/ so 'f It may be. 

They liever felt thus low. ! And the guitar ? 

Sanaa, We feel it for them. Fiamuietta What ! that great yellow toad-stoOl 1 

Prescriptively, we leave to our assayers Andrea. How like is j^veiything we see by 

To stamp the currency of gold aifi brass. starlight 

Fiamwetta {P) Filippa). Have you not praisM Fiammetia (aside^^. If there were not a star 111 
the king your very self all the sky. 

For saying to Petrarca, as*ho did, Everyone upon earth would kno'W Giovanni ! 

Letters are dearer to me than my crown, Andrea. I wish ^e mulberrries were not past, 

And, were I forced to throw up one or other, that dozens 

Away should go the diadem, by Jove !’* Might drop upon him, and mig:ht speckle over 

Sancia. Thou art thy very father. Kiss me. His doublet h we should see it like a trcut 
child ! To-morrow, white and crimson, and discover 

His father said it, and thy father would. The singer oi this nonsense about light. 

When shall such kings adorn the throne again ! Fiammetta. If you don't like it, pray don’t listen 
Fiammetta. Whefi the same love of what lleavljn to it. *- 


«'made most lovely 

Enters their hearts; when genius shines above 
them. 

And not beneath their feet. 

[Ooea up to Giovanni. 
Sancia {to Filippa). Rapturous girl ! 

Warmth ripens years and wisdom. She discourses 
Idly as other girls on other things. 

Filippa. That ripening warmth fear I. 

Sancia. Portending what I 
Filippa. Ah, gracious lady ! sweetest fruits fall 
soonest. . 

Sancia. (Who sweeter 1) 

Filippa. And are J)ruised the most by falling. 
Maria (joining them). Sicily and myself are 
disagreed. 

Surely the man who sang must have thick fingers. 
He play’d so badly : but his voice is sweet, 

For all its trembling. 

Fiammetta. Now I think the trembling 
Makes it no worse. I wish he would go on. 

Maria. Evidently the song should finish there. 
Fiammetta. Evidently it sliould go on . . {aside.) 
for ever. 

Maria. Ho ! ho ! you are not cruel to the 
knight ? 

Fiammetta. It is no knight at all. . 

Sancia. How know you that 1 
Maria. You would be frightened . . 
Fiammetta. He could never frighteiL 
Maria. If tilting 

FiamTneUa. Nobody would hurt Giovanni. 


Maria, {maliciotialy). Then let us come away. 
Fiammetta. Pray do. 

Maria, {talcing her arm). Come. 

Fiammetta, {peevishly). No. 

'Mama. Listen ! another song ! 

Fiammetta. Hush I for Heaven’s sake ! 

O ! will you iicvof listen 1 All this noise ! 
Maria. Laughter might make some ; smiles are 
much too silent. 

Fiam7netta. Well; you have stopt him; are 
you now content 1 
Maria. Quite, quite ; if you are. 

Fiammetta. He begins again 1 
Hush ! for the hope of Paradise 1 0 hush ! 

Boccaccio $ingi. 

List! list ye tt> another tale I 
Fiammetia, 

No f ho who dares tell one 
'I'o other carH than one's shall fail. 

Boccaccio. 

1 sfnR for her alone. 

Andrea. I have a mind to be . . 

Maria,! What 1 prince ! 

Andrea. What? angxy. 

Mfrria. Not you. 

Andrea. Not I ? Why, who should hinder me ? 
Maria, {coaxing). No, n,'' ; you won’t be angry, 
prince ! 

Andrea. I said „ 

Half-angiy, and resolve to keep my word. 

Maria. Anger is better, as pomegranates are. 
Split into halves, and lofting no small part. 
Andrea. I never heard such truth about pome- 


SCENE V. • 

Andaba, Maaia, and Fiammetta. 

Andrea. So ! you tpo have been listening, eveiy 
soul, 

I warrant ye. 

Maria. And have you too, Andrea? ^ 
Andrea. From that snug little watch-tower: 
’twas too high ; 

I only lookt upon the tops o/ trees. 

See ! him there ! maskt ! under the mulberzy 1 
Fiammetta. I do not i^ee him . . Look for him 
elsewhere ; 

That is a shft^dow. 


granates ! 

What was the other thing we reason’d on ? 

Ho ! now I recollect, as you sh^l see. 

folUmtP 

SCENE VI. GARDEN. 

Andaba, Maaia, Fiammetta, and Bocoaocio. 

n 

Andrea. Keep back : where thieves may be, 
leave men alone. 

Now foD drawn swords I Where are they ; slipt 
behind / 

The mulberry : ^sely schemed ! ’twon’t do < come 
forth 1 ’ 



Tield i tremble like a p^>lar-leaf ! Who art thou < 
[Seizing Boooaooio 

JBoccg^o. King Robert^ sir, respected me. 
Andrea. 'Di&hef ' 

Did he 9 Then far more highly ghould Atdrea. 
Sicily ! treat him kindly. We may all. 

Even yon and I, eommit an indiscretion. 


ANDREA •OF ^UNGARI. 


Ajidj^ea (fondlg). No, not than eren in^fau 
very room 

Didst thou not give to me this very hand 
Because 1 talked |fO well 1 
OiovanncL We foolish girls 
Are always caught so. 

Andrea. Always kept so, tool 


How the stars twinkle! how the light leaves titter ! Well, we ^nust see about it then, in earnest. 


And there are secret quiverinja in the herbs. 
As if they all knew something of the matter. 
And wisht |t undigturb’d. To-night no harm 
Shall happen' to the worst man in Aversa. 


ACT^y. 

SCENE 1. PALACE OF AVEKSA. 
ANmiBA and (Iiovanna. 


Oiovanna. Andrea ! one thing see to : pray 
inquire 

If, in the crowd that rushed so thro’ the gatm. 

No accident has happen’d. Some cried out, 

Some quarrell'd ; many horses started off) 

And bore amid them. 

Andrea^ Never fear , 

Oiovanna. But ask. [lie gif^. 


Oimagghj^ How gracefully thou sattest on thy 
♦ horse, 

Andrea ! 

Andrea. Did 1 } 

Oiomnna. He curveted so. 

Sidled and pranced and croucht and plunged 
again, 

I almost was afraid, but dared not tiny if. 

Andrea. Castagno is a sad curvetting rogue. 
(.iiotnnna. ’Twa.s not Castagno ; 'twas Tolluce. 
Andrea. Was it ? 

How canst thou tell, Oiovanna ? 

Giomnna. 1 can tell. 


SCENE 11 

PiAMMETTA, Maria, Pilippa and enter. 

Marla. The briiegrocm is among the other 
grooms. 

Asking odd questions : what man’s horse broke 
loose, 

Who w^s knockt down, what fruit-stall over- 
turn’d. 

Who quarrelVd, who cried out, struck, ran away. 

Oiovanna. Maria I this is pleasantry. 

A n,d I ea {ret a rn Ing had U y). Th cy say, 

Caraffa and Caraceioli are dead. 


Andrea. All at hap-hazard : I am very sure 
’Twas not the horse you lookt at ; ]jor did I 
Think about riding, or about the palfrey. 

Crimson and gold, half palfrey and half ostrich. 
But thou too ridest like a queen, my dove ! 
Oiomnna. So very like one 1 W ould you make 
me proud 'f 

Andrea, God forbid that! I love th<9e more 
for beauty. 

Ne’enjl^dfl on pride, my heart ! thou dost not want 
it; 

Many there are who do ^ cast it to them 
Who can not do without it, empty souls I 
Ha ! how you look ! it surprise or pleasure 1 
Oiovanna. Pleasure, my love ! I will obey with 
pleasure 

This your first order. But indeed, my husband, 
Ton must not look so fondly when the masks come, 
For you and I, you know, shall not be ma.sked. 

Andrea. A pretty reason for not looking fond f 
ISd ust people then wear masks for that 1 
Oiovanna. Most^o. 

I never saw ilhch fbndness as some masks 
presented. 

Andrea. Thot hast never seen half mine ; 

Thou shalt ; and then shalt thou sit judge between ! 
us. * 

We have not spoken more to-day, my chuck, 1 
Than many other days, yet thoumppearest 
Wiser than ever. I have gain’d f^om thee 
More than I gave. m 

Oixmmna. And, without flatteif , 

1 more pleas’d with your discourse than ever. 

It. • 


Giovanna, It can not be : they were both well 
this morning. 

FUipi)a. The west-wind blew this morning . , 
no air now. 

Giovauna. 0 but, Filippa ! they both came 
together. 

Did not queen Sancia tell you I 
FUippa. I have seen 

Two barks together enter the port yonder. 

And part together. 

Gioranna. But to die at once ! 

FUii>f)a. Happy the friends whom that one 
0 fate befalls ! 

Oiovanna. So soon ! 

FUi}>pa. Perhaps so soon. 

Gioranna. It may be happjs 
It must be strange ; »^wfully strange indeed ! 

[Fiammetta goes out. 
Andwa. My darling I how you pity those two 
youths ! 

1 like yon for it. 

Gioranna. Both have fathers living : 

What must they suffer ) Eadfi . . I never heard^ 
But may well fancy . . loved some girl who loves 
Him. 

I could shed tears for her. 

Maria. My dear Oiovanna ! 

Do queens shed tears 1 and on the wedding-day 1 
Sancia. I see no reasSn why they should not. 
Filippa {aside). I, 

Alas I see far too many why they should. 

Andrea. What did Filippa aayl that brides 
should cry ? 


NN 
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Giovanna aw<i Mabia). Noti^lyluui 
^ the genial breath of song 
Turn'd into pearls the tears that women shed ; 
They are what they are call’d^ some may be 
brighter 

Among your ffems, none purer, none become 
The youthful and the beautiful so well. 

Andrea (as Fiammbtta enters). Here eptereone 
you never will teach that. 

She is too light for grief, too gay for lov^ 

And neither salt nor mistleto can catch W, 

Nor springe nor net : she laughs at all of them 
Liho any woodpecker, and wings away. 

I know you women ; I *m a mi^ed man : 
Flamwetta. Thqy will not give the story ijp : 
^ they draw 

411 different ways, but death they all wiU have. 

A Ttdrea. Ay, and one only will not satisfy them. 
[An Officer enters, and confers apart with him, 
'ertain I 

Giovanna. Some other aocideBt less heavy. 
Heaven ! let us hope ! 

Avidrea. Strangled! 0 what a death! 

One of them . . one (no matter now which of 
them) 

Disliked me, shunn'd me; if we met, lookt 
at me ® 

Si raighter and taller and athwart the shoulder. 
And dug his knuckles deep into his thigh. 

I gave him no offcii je . . yet, he is gone . . 

Without a word of hearing, he is gone ! 

'fo think of this ! to think how he has fiiUen 

Amid his pranks and joyances, amid 

His wild heath uiyTtlc-blossoms, one might say, 

Tt quite umnaus me 
Sancin. Speak not so, my son ! 
hot. Others, when their nature has been changed 
'I'o such unwonted state, when they are call’d 
H'o do what angels do and brutes do not. 

Sob at their shjime, and say they arc unmanned : 
ITnmann’d they can not bo ; they are not men. 

At glorious deeds, at sufferings well endured, 

Vea, at life’s thread snapt with its gloss upon it, 

He it man's pride and privilege to weep. ^ 


SCENE m. GRAND SAlrOON. 

Masks passing, 

AnDKEA. GiOVANNA, MakI/,, .^hAMMBTTA, FlIiIPPA. 

Filippa. It may he right, my lady, that you 
know 


G^eanna, wSydiould^tl 
Maria. Oh ! why should it t He hih<«ib 
Bven Filippa could distinguish him. 

Everyone upon earth muifi know Tanuitei 
CHovawta. Descend we then : beside 
there 

We may converse some momently privateljt 
Maria. Radiant 1 saw him as the mn * • 
name ^ 

We always gave him . . rapid as his beaina. 

I should have known him by his neck alone 
Among ten 'thousand. While f gazed^hpon 
He gazed air three mysterious masks : then roa^ 
That graceful column, Ampler, and more wreath^ 
With its marmoreal thews and dimmer veina. 

The three masks hurried thro’ the hall; Tainnto 
After them (fierce disdain upon his brow) 

Darted as Mercury at Jove’s command. 

No doubt, three traitors who dared never 
him " , 

In his own country, are courageous here. 

Criovanna. Tjvranto then, Taranto was unmaskt 
Against my orders ! 

Maria. Rather say, before. t 

Luigi never disobeyed Giovanna. 

Gioranna. Filippa carried them. 

Maria. I know his answer. 

Giovanna. Repeat it then, for she may not to* 
night. 

Maria. ** Tell her I come the cousin, not the 
prince. 

Nor with pretension, nor design, nor hope ; 

I come the loyal, not the fond, Taranto." 

Why look youjround ? 

Giovanna. The voice is surely his. 

Maria. The thoughts are . . 

Gkrmnna, ( pressimj her hand). May, 0 Heaven 
the speaker be ! [Both walk awa/y. 

Fra Vupert ( masked and disguised, to one neaet )* I 
heard our gracious queen, espousedeto-day. 
Give orders that Taranto keep well maskA^^ ^ 
NejtMask ( to another ). H o then ! Taranto here I 
Second Mash. What treachery ! 

Fra llupert, (masked). 'He could not keep away. 
Tempestuous love ^ 

Has tost him hither. Let him but abstain 
From violence, nor play the jealous husband. 

As some men do when husbands cross their 
road. 

Second Made. Taranto is a swordsman to thO' 
proof. 

First Mask. Where is he ? 


What masks are here. 

Giotauna. I have’ found out already 
A few of them. Several waived ceremony 
(Desirably at masks) and past unnoticed. « 

The room fills rapidly. 

' \Filippa. Not to detain 

My ^Queen (for hundreds anxiousfy appnuMdi), 

Pardo',n ! I recognised the Prince Luigi. 

Gitro^na. Taranto! Tell our cousin to keep on 
His maskyall evening. Hither I uninvited ! 

Maria (^ of hre^i). Think you the dais will 
iceep th^masks from hearimr 1 


Fra Rupert. He stood yonder, in dcy-blnA 
With pearls about the sleeves. * • 

Second Mask. Well call him Phoebus! 

I would give something for a gUinpse at wlMt 
That mask conceals. 

I Fra Rupert. Oh ! could we catch a gUinpae 
Of what all masks oonoeal, ’twonld hre& mir 
hearta. 

Fsx better hidden ftom ns ! Woman t woman! 

/ C<^ 

Pint Mask {Upseond). A friar Rupert ! only that 
bis voice 
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BwtlieB flute-like whitperings, rather than re- 
proof. 

Second Mask. Beside^ he stands three inches 
higher ; his girth ^ 

Blunderer by much. * • 

Fvrst Mask. Who thought ’twas really he i 
I only meant he^alkt as morally. 


Hmd Mask {coming up to ^ 
certain there is Frate Rd 


I am quite 


Fourth Mask. WRere is he not 1 The Devil’s 
ubiqu jty I • , 

But, like the Devil, not well known when met. 
Hw found you him so rea^y % Whffc mark ? 
fmrd Mask. Stout is he, nor ill-built, tho' the 
left shoulder • 

Is half a finger’s breadth above the right. 

Fourth Mash. But that man’s . . let me look . 

^ That man’s right shoulder 
Stands fj^g^ood inches highest 
•Third Mask. Doubt is past . . 

We catch him ! ovor-sedulous disguise ) 

■'t# ' 

S(iKNE IV. 

Andrea. We have a cousin in the house, my 
queen 

What dost thou blush at 1 why art troubled ? sure 
We are quite grand enough for him : our supper 
(I trust) will answer all his expectations. 

Marin. So, you hare lookt then at the supper- 
table 1 

Andrea. ’Twoiild mortify me if Oiovanna’s guests 
Were disappointed, ^ 

Oi&mnna. Mine ! and not yours^o I 
Andrea. Ah sly one! you have sent then for 
Taranto 

And would not tell me ! Cousin to us both. 

To both he should be welcome as to one. 

Another little blush I Why, thou art min^, 

And never slialt, if love’s worth love, repent it. 
OimUhna. Never, my own Andrea! for such 
trust 

Is far more precious than the wealthiest realms. 
Or all that ever did adorn or win them, 

Andrea, 1 must no^ wait to hear its value told. 
We shall have time to count it out together. 

I now must go to greet our cousin yonder. 

He waits me in tlie balcony ; the guards 
Have sent away the loiterers that stood round. 
And only two or throe of his own friends 
Bemain with him. To tarry were uucourtcoua 
Maria (earnestly). I do believe Luigi is below. 
Andrea, Do* nolf detain me : we have never 
met • • ‘ 

Since your proud sister spoke unkindly to him. 
And, vaulting on his horse, he hurried home. 


Those ^licBome young princes are demancring 
A fine for trespass. 

Giovanna. Nay, they are too rude, 

Permitting any ludeness. Struggles ! sobs I 
Andrea never caused them. 

Maria. Shame, Taranto 1 
Giomnna. Stifling of screams! Those nearer 
are alarmed ; 

Those farther off are running fl>r the staircase ; 
And many come this way ! What can they mean! 
See, they look angry as they nm, and dash 
Their hands against their forehe^ ! 

(r«5ry alarmed.) 

Where’s a page 1 

* lA page stands masked in die dooruMjf g eromdi 
^unmasked behind him. m 

Maria. A page ! a page ! 

Page (to himself). 1 am one ; and discovered ! 

\^Ads6amm. 

Giomnna. Bun ; see what thoee young cooiv 
tiers round the princes 
Are doing in the balcony. Below ; 

Not there. 

Page. 1 might mistake the Prince And 08* 

Not having ever seen him. 

Maria. Who then are you ? 

Page. The Prince Luigi’s page, whom I awaited. 
To say his groom and horse are near at hand. 
Maria. He goes then 1 ^ 

Page. Ere it dawn. 

Giovannrt. O! hasten! hasten 
Below, and instantly run back again, 

Beporting me what you can discover the 

Page {returns). Lady I the*lampB a* aat the 
balcony 

Are all extingnisht. 

Oioranna. Is the wind so high 1 
What didst thou hear, what didst thou note, 
beside 1 

Page (hesitating). Against the gentlest, the v\om 
virtuous queen, 

Opprobrious speech, threats, imprecations . . 
Oioranna. Pass it. 

Page-. Upon ( he stairs ; none from the gardens. 
Oioranna. There 
What saweat thou ? 

Page. Over the balcony 
Downward some bur<icn swang. 

Oioranna. Some festive wreath 
Perhapf. 

Page. Too hea’cy ; almost motionless. 

Marla. Several damask draperies thrown 
across ^ 

Page. May-be. The wind just stirr’d the bo^ 
tom of them ; 

I had Rio (>ime to look : I sjiw my prince 


. Maiia. The* soldiers there do well to guard the^ 
balcony, 

And close the folding-doors agaiast intrusion. 

[Cry is heard. 

Fiaimmetta. Ha ! some inquisitb « young cham- 
; ber-lady, • 

Who watcht Luigi enter, pays for it 


J Fighting. 


Marki. 0 heaven ! Was ever night like this . . 
Page. For gallant sy^ord t it left two proofr 
behind : 

The third man, seeing me (poor help for arm 
So valiant !) fled. 

Maria. 0 ! we are safe then, all. [Very jbyovs. 
Page. No cap lost they, nor did the one who fled ; 
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Whostib in the world of Naples, can be this?^ i This cloak fell near me from belosters. 

V [£[e tdke$ from under hi» ricMy eml^roidered 1 Maria. His own ! Ha 1 this dark speck js not 

o^ok ihe cap of Anorba. Giovanna j the ermine’s. ^ 

clasps it to her face, and fills icith a stifled * JFilippa. See ! she revives ! Hide it away 1 O 
neream. | guesBi 

[Another Page brings ia Andrea's ermine ! Of our unhappy festival, retire. 
cloak. 

'' I 

GIOVANNA OF NAPLES. 


OHABAOTBRS. 

L«wm. King ef Hungary. Luigi, Prince of Taranto. 
AcciAjroi.1, Seneschal of Ifaples. Ugo ubi. Balbo. Bh- 
WBLuo, General cf Naples liiKHzi, Tribune of Rotne^ 
Fra KrpBRT. BoocAfccio. Pbtkahca. 1*sein, a HuJt- 
ga'^'an Captain. Popk*h Nunoio. Prior of thk Cklks- 
TINBS. WiPB OP Rirnzi. Filtppa ok Catania- Banoia, 
her Granddaughter. Pkinckhh Maria. Fiammbtta. 

ACT L 

SCENE 1. GAliDEN OK CAPO PI MONTE. 
Boccaccio and Fiammktta. 

Boccaccio. Adieu <he .^tarlifc .i*.nrdeiis of Aversa, 
The groves of Capo -Monte 1 

Piammcttn. Why adieu ? , 

Boccaccio. One night will throw its gloom upon 
them long. 

Fiammetta. It will indeed, but love can dwell 
in gloom. 

And not repine in it. 

Boccaccio. Tiic generoiis man, 

Who might liave mucli impeded ours, gave way 
To bitter impulses. My face is flusht 
To think of his hard doom, and find my^self 
Happy where he was happy, and so lately ! 

FiammeWi. 1 too have sighs, nor for thee only, 
now. 

Giovaiina, had an angel told it mo 
The other day, I should luive disbelieved. 

We all are now alike. Even queen Sancia, 

Whose sadne.sB is scarce sadness, so resign’d 

ts she to Heaven, at this balustrade 

Lean’d and lookt over, licari ng some one sing. 

Impatient is the singer there,” said she, 

" To run thro’ his delight, to fill the conch 
Of song up to the brim, and Avise were he 
Thought he not, O my child, think he might. 
How every gust of music, eveiy air. 

Breathing its freshness over youthful breast 
Ts a faint prelude to the choirs above. 

And how Heath stands in the dark space between. 
To some wdth invitations free and meek. 

To some with flames athwart an angiy brow ; 

To others holds green palm and aureole crown, 
Dreadlcss as is the shadow of a leaf . .” ' 

But, while she said it, prest my hand and wept. 
Then prayed of Heaven its peace for poor Andrea. 
Boccaccio. We may think too as Avisely as the 
queen 

When we attain her age; of other flames 
And other palms and other crowns just now. 

Like every growth, thoughts also have their 
seasons : 


We will nob pluck unripe onhs; thViy mighv 
hurt us^ 

That lady then was Avitk you I 
Fiam'jftulta. She herself 
Led me up hither by the 'sleeve. Giovanna 
Is there below, secure, in Castel-Nuovo. 

Look you ! what crowds are gathering roimil 
about it. 

Boccacck . I see them, and implo^*^im, my 
Fiammetta, 

To tarry here, protected by queen Sancia. 
Fiammetta. And will you tarry near me 1 
Boccaccio. While the queen 
Your sister is quite safe. 

Fiammetta. What ! thinkest thou 
She ever can be otherAvise than safe? 

1 will run down to her. 

Boccaccio. There is no danger 
At x>rescnt ; if there should be, my weak aid 
Shall not be wanting. He whom she laments 
I too lament : this bond unites me with her ; 

I And I will keep her in my sight, and follow 
(As lighter birdi» follow the powerfiiller) 

Where’er the tempest drives her . . not to save. 
But break the fall, or warn her from below 

Fiammetta. Generously spoken, my oto sweet 
Giovanna I 

I Do so, aqfl 1 can spare you ; but remember 
Others may want a warning too, may vmqt 
Some one to break a fall, some one to savc^.^ 
Giovanna I O Giovanna ! to save what 
I For what is left but love ? . . save that, Giovanna i 
I Boccaccio. Were any inft4icity near you. 

Crowns and their realms might perish : but your 
sister t 

I Is part of you : had she but lookt into 
Your cradle, and no more ; had one kind word, 

I And only one, fallen from her upon you ; 

I My life should be the price for it. 

Fiammetta. Your life ! 

I We have but one, we two. But until she 
Is safe again, and happier, you^hall keep it. 

Go, go then ; follow her ; but socn i^etum. 

While you are absent from me, shapeless fears 
Must throng upon and keep awake my sorrow. 

Boccaccio. To grieve for what is past, is idle giiei^. 
Id^er to grieve for what may never be< 

Courage ! when both most AAish it, we shall meet. 

SCENE n. CASTBL-NUOVO. 

Giovanna and Dbl Balzo. 

GHpponna. Ugo del Balzo ! thou art just and firm 
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Saek we the murdexlrs dbt^ and bring them foAh 
Before their Ood and fellow-men, if Qod 
Or fellow-men have they. Spare none who did 
This cruel deed. Tl^e partner of i5y throne. 

Companion of my days . . until that day . . 

Avenge I In striking low the guilty &ead 
Show mercy to my people. Take ^m mo 
And execute Vith promptness this commission. 

' O what a chasm in life hath one day made, 

Thus giving way^with such astounding crash 
Under my feet, when all seem’d equable. 

All hopeful, net a form of fear in fiight. 


HU 

O that there my last had 


D^l Bairn. Lady ’ if all could see the pangs 
within * 


Were spent there 
# closed ! 

Was it not In Averse we first met 1 
There my Andrea, while our friends stood round 
At our betrohhment, fain would show me fiisi 
A horse they led for him from Hungaxy. 

The hands we join'd were little hands indeed I 
And the two rings we interchanged would ill 
I Let pass the bossy chain of his light hair 
I Bntwisted with my darker, nor without 
■ His teeth was then drawn through it. Those 
wore days 


: When none saw quarrels on his side or mine. 
Yet were there worse than there were latteriy. 
Which rend your bosom, every voice would pause ; Or than since childhood ever. We have liv^ 


From railing and reproach. 

Qwmnna. Reproach who will. 

Rail who delight in railing. Could my arm 
Protect the innocent! 

But ^strange reports 

‘ (With this commission in my hand I speak it) 
Murmur throughout the city. Kindred, ay. 
Close kindred arc accused. 

Gweanna. Such accusations 
Have* burst upon my ear : they wrong my 
cousin. 

A man more loyal than the brave Taranto 
Nor court nor field e’er saw : but even he 
Shall not escape if treachery be found 
Within the shadow of that lofty mien. 

Bel Balzi). 


^From those days forth without distrust and strifa. 

All might have seen but now will not knov that. 
JDd Balzo. Lady ! the court and people do re- 
member 

That none more courteous, none more beautifiil, 

Lives than the Prince Luigi . . they acknowled^ 

Thai Priiico Andrea’s qualities fell short , . 
Oiovauna. Lei Balzo ' cease ! he was your prince 
hut now . . 

His virtues were domestic . . few saw those, 

Bel Balzo, Few, I confess it ; not so few the 
•other’s. 

His assiduities, his love. 

Giomnrm. Do these 


Remember too, whate’er advantages 
No, by the sword of the archangel I ■ The Prince Luigi of Taranto had, 
no . . 'I gave my hand where they who rear’d me will’d^ 

Altho’ his sister smiles this hour upon That no contention in our family 

Her first-born of my dear and #>nly brother ' Might reach my people 1 Ugo ! tell me now 
The Duke of Andria. Thou muffb weep, Francesco ! i To whom show’d I my lov(?! To them or him I 
And she, and I ; for such dishonour taints Bel Balzo. Lady ! ’twas nobly done. Yet he 

The whole house through, obscuring past and ' was seen 

future. To walk among the maskers on that night. 

Was he not in Averaa? , Was ordered to keep on his mask, was known 

Giovanna. He was there. * ' To watch Andrea in the balcony, 

B^ Balzo. And were no orders given that he To rush away, to fight below the place 

IrAAn ATI • Wn ArA ? ii ImnnaT* i'lAArl Time ■riAT.'rkAf ..Q 


keep on 

His mask all evening! 

Giovanna. Yes, I ^avo those orders. 

Bel Balzo. The Queen’s commission reaches not^ 
the Queen. # 

Giovanna. Imperfect then is that commission, 
Ugo I 

Bd Balzo. Freedom of speech is limitad. 
Giovanna. By what ! 

Dd Balzo. The throne. 

Oiovomnai^ For once then push the throne 
more bac^ 

And let \^ords and actions have their scope. 
Bel Balzo, Why was Aversa chosen for the revels! 

[7%e Queen hevitates and ehjhs deeplp. 
One answer comes from all. Because the town 
Is Norman, the inhabitants arc Norman, ^ 
Sworn enemies to an Hungarian prince ; 

The very name sounds hostilely ; the walls 
Built in aversion to the prifie of Oapua. 

Giova/nna. I could give other answer, which 
such hearts . 

Would little understand# lljy happiest days 


Whore the inhuman deed was perpetrated. 

And then to fly. 

Gioranna. O ! if Taranto could 
Be. guilty ! . . but impossible ! My sister 
Saw him pursue three masks : and his own page 
Found him in fight with one, where two were 
slain. 

Bel Balzo. W(^ld any court receive such testi- 
mony ! 

0iov(iuHa. Examine then more closely. I am 
lost, 

Not in coiyectureB, for my mind flies ofi* 

From all conjecture, but ^n vague, in wild 
Tumultuous thoughts, all broken, crost, and 
crazed. 

(So, lose no moment There are other things 

[Del Balzo goe^f. 
1 could have said . . what were they!. . there 
are things . . 

Maria . . why not here! . . She knows there 
are . . 

O ! were the guilty so perplext as I am. 

No guilt were undiscover’d in the world ! 
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SCENE lU. 


Fxijppa, Saitoia, Tbbuzkx^ JDbl Balso. 

Scmoia TerlizzL Qentle and giuciona and coin- 
pasdionate, 

^lompauion and not queen to those about her^ 
Qiovanna debgates her fullest powers ^ 

To stern Del Balzo ; and already foroe 
Enters the palace gates. 

FUippa. Let them be closed 
Against all force. Send for the senescLal. 

Sancia TerlizzL Accisjoli haa departed fjr 
Aversa, 

There to make inqyest. « 

l^ippa. Who dares strike the door 1 
Dd Balzo (entering). The laws. 

FUippa. Count Ugo ! is the queen extinct! 

Del Balzo. The prince is. Therefore lead with 
due respect 

These ladies, and the rest, away. [To an Officer, 
FUijipa. What means 
This violence I 

Del Balzo (to the Officer). Let none, I pray be 
used. [To Filippa. 

Behold the queen’s commission ! In that : hamber 
Where close examinations must ensue, 

In clear untroubled order let your words 
Leave us no future violence to be fear’d. 

FUippa (rdurninj the paper). The queen hath 
acted as she alway acts. 

Discreetly ; bravely ; it becomes her race 
And station : what becomes a faithful subject 
Let us do now. * [77wj Queen entere. 

Sancia 'TerlizzL Turn : lo, the queen herself! 
Del Balzo. Lady I there is one chamber in the 
realm, 

And only one, and that but for one day, 

You may not enter. 

Gioranna. Which is that, Del Balzo ! 

Dd Balzo. Where the judge sits against the 
criminal. 

Qiovanna. Criminal ! none are here. 

Del Balzo. If all my wishes 
Avail’d me, there were none. 

Giomnna. Sure, sure, the palace 
Is sacred. 

Dd Balzo. Sacred deeds m^ke every place 
Sacred, unholy ones make all unholy. 

Oiomnna, But these are our best friends^ 
FUippa. My royal mistress ! 

The name of Mendship and the name of justice 
Should stand apart. Permit me to retire 

[To Dbl BAiiSO. 

Whither, sir, yon must dictate. 

Dd Baho. Lead them on. 

[The QirBBK throm her arm round Fiuppa, 
uAo gently removee them and goer. 

Lady! would you protect the culpable ! 

Giovanna, Ugo del Bali^! would you wrong 
the queen 1 

Dd Balzo. 1 recognise the lofty race of Robert, 
And my arm streiq^hens and my heart dilates. 


OF ITAPLES. 

^ Qffficanna. P6{foxin |bixj|pdaty, sir, and all Jro^ 
duty; 4 

Win piaise, win glory . . mine can be but team. 

SCENE IV. 

Fba BupiiBf, Dbii Balzo. 

FraBapert. Confessionals are Moae ; and doasT 
still I 

The heart that holds one treasure. 

Del Balzo, Father Rupert !* 

What brought thee hither at this busydionr % 
Fra llupert. My duty : I must not delay my 
duty. ^ 

Del Balzo. What is it ] 

Fra Rupert. I would fam absolve firom sin 
(Far as the Church allows) the worst of sinners. 
Dd Balzo. In few plain words, who sent for thee I 
Fra Rupert. In fewer, 

I scorn thy question. • 

Del Balzo. Father ! thou must wait. * 

The prince’s dpth involves some powerful ones, 
Whose guilt ofelnocence shall presently 
Be ascertained. 

Fra Rupert. What ! and shall man he&r first 
The guilty soul confess its secret sin ! 

Shall not the angels carry up the tale 
Before the people catch it 1 
Del Balzo. They, no doubt. 

Already have done this. 

Fra Rupert. Not half, not half. 

Del Balzo. Father ! it seems thou knowest more 
about it 

Than I or any <Vso. Why reddenest thou] 

Fra Rupert. ‘Dost think, Del Balzo, any word 
escapes 

The sanctuary of consciences 1 the throne 
Of grace and mercy on our earth below ? 

The purifier, the confessional ] 

So then f some powerful ones are apprehended 
! For what they did ! 0 merciful Del Balzdl 
I Bo sparing of a woman’s blood, Del Balzo I^' 
And age hath claims upon our pity too ; 

I And so hath youth, alas ! ,^nd early ties 
Suddenly broken shock far round about. 

I Beside ; who knows . . thou aanst not certainly . • 
If any can . . they may be innocent, 

Bach of the three, one more, one less, perhaps : 
Innouent should be all whose guilt lo^s proof. 

0 my poor child Andrea, pardon me ! 

Thou wouldst not have sought blood for bloody 
Andrea ! 

Thou didst love idl these womc^ ! most of all 
Her . . but there ’s justice, even op eAr^h, Andrea I 

Dd Balzo. ’Tis so ! that stem proud bosom 
I bursts with grief. 

SCENE V. 

Maria. Ah why^ Del Balzo, have you let come in 
The filthy monk. Fra Rupert ] He has firightened 
Sancia' Terlizzi almost into fainting. 

And tell me by (/hat right hath he or any 
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Ofd!M«diwriipiat»%rifom,^dt^ ^ 

* Ear moth«r down belffir, into tJiosechambftfB . 

Whiob we have always been forbid to enter I 
J)d Balgo, PerhapLtd ask some questions j foi 
the queen ^ 

Ought to be satisfied. ^ • 

Maria. Then let me go * 

And ask her : #he would tell me in a moment 
.What they will never get from her. 

•perhaps, ^ 

0 princess t you may have mistaken. 

Maria^ No : ^ 

1 never was mistaken in Filippa. • 

Rudeness can neither move nor diB<g>mpose her: 
A* word, a look, of kindrfess, instantly 

Opens her heart and Ijjings her cheek upon yon. 
Del Balm. The countess has more glorious 
qualities 

^Than noble birth has given any else. 

Whe^JlgSJher heart has all that tenderness . . 

• Jl/ana. Is my heart tender “? 

Del BcUzo. Be it not too tender, 

Or it may sufier much, and spoejjply. 

And undeservedly. The queen your sister, 

Oentle as you, hath fortitude. 

Mm-ia. Giovanna 

Is tenderer than I am ; she sheds tears 
Oftener than I do, though she hides them I vet ter. 

Del Balzo. 1 saw their traces : but more royally 
Never shone courage upon grief supprest. 

Maria. The lovely platane in the garden-walk 
Catches the sun upon her buds half-open, 

And looks the brightest where unbarkt and 
scathed. 

0 find them out who have affli(3<eji her 
With that most cruel blow. 

Dd Balm. ’Tia what ahe bade me. 

And what 1 now am hastening to perform. [(?oei. 

Giovanna enters, , 

Maria. Courage, Giovanna ' courage, my sweet 
mr sister I 

Del Balzo will find out those wicked men. 

0 ! I forgot to tell him what assistance 
Fra Rupert might alfbrd him. Every fcrime 
Is known to him. But certainly Fra Rupert, 
Who loved AndreS so, will never cease 
Until he find the slayer of his friend. 

Ah my poor sister I you had but heard^ 

The praises of Del J^lzo, you would soon^ 
Resume your courage and subdue your tears. 

Oiomnna. Before Del Balzo, sister, T disdain 
To show them or to speak of them. Be mine 
Hid from idl efes ! God only knows their source. 
Their trM of falsehood. In the light of day 
Some lose their bitterness, run smoothly on, 

And catch compassion, leisurely, serenely : 

Never will mine run thus : my sorrows lie 
In my own breast ; my fiime rests upon othef s, 
Who throw it from them now the blast has 
nipt it. • 

^is over so. Applauses win applauses, 

Crowds gather about crowds, the solitary 
Jbw shunned as lepers and in j^aste past by. 


caovAirarA fmMT 

A» not «o to pMi by in hMto ; 

We in not yojy leforlooking. 

Cfiovanna, Cease^ 

Maria ! nothiim on thii earth so wounds 
The strickenlSsom as snohsportiveness. 

Or weighs worn spirits down like levity. 

Give me your hand . . Reproof is not reproach, 
I might have done the same . . how reCGutJy ! 
Mana. Hark I what is all that outcry ? 
Oiovanna. *Tis for him 
Whom we have lost. 

Maria. But angry voices mixt 
With sorrowful ? 

Oiorauna. To him both due alike. 


Spinello enters. 

Spindlo. Hungarian troops throng every street 
and lane. 

Driving before them the infirm, the aged, 

The children, of both sexes. 

Qioranna. Shelter them. 

Spinello. Such is the hope of those base enemies. 
That, unprovided for defence, the castle 
May fall into their hands ; and very quickly 
(Duless we drive them back) our scanty stores 
I^eavt? UH exhausted. 

Qimanna. Dost thou fear, Spinello ? 

Spinello, I do : but if my sovran bids me bare 
This breast of armour and assail her foes, 

Soon shall she see what fears there lie within. 
OUymnna. Bet me too have my fears, nor worse 
than thine, 

Loyal and bravo Spinello ! *Dare 1 ask 
Of God my daily broad nor give it those 
Whoso daily prayers have earned it for us all! 

I dare not. Throw wide open every gate 
And stand between the last of ni}" poor })eop]e 
And those who drive them in. 

Spinello. We then are lost. 

Giovanna. Not from God’s sight, nor theirs who 
look to God. 

Ma/ria. O sister ! may that smile ( f yours be 
parent 

Of many. It sinks back, and dies upon 
Tbr lovely couch it rose from. [Del Balzo enten, 
I will go : 

Del Balzo looks, I think, more stern than ever. 

Giovanna. Del Balzo, I perceive thou kiio west all. 
And pitiest my condition. [Del Balzo amazed^ 
Spinello. Standest thou, 

Lookest thou, thus, before thy sovran, air? 

Giovanna. Be friends, be friends, and spare me 
one affront. # 

Wiser it were, and worthier, to devise 

How tumults may be qiieU’d than how increast. 

On your discretion lies your country’s weal, 

[Goes 

Spinello. TTgo del Balzo ! thou art strong in 
war, • 

Strong in alliances, in virtue strong. 

But darest thou, before the queen, before 
The lowest of the loyal, thus impute 
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With brow of ftcom and ligure fixt aalaa^ ^ *^{ Buj^ected any ; 

AutrociouB crimes to purity angelic ? , I dSi,” was her reply. Tjhom? Shewas ailai^ 

Del*Balzo. Heard ’at thou her words and tiskest Where should suspicion now (tell me, Spinello l) 

^ thou Ahis question 1 Wander or fix ? I askt hw if the Queen 

Spinello ! nor in virtue nor in courage Was privy to the deed. iSien swelVd her soom. 

(Our beat alliances) have I pretoifle Again I ^kt her, and I show'd the rack. 

To stand before thee. Chancellor thou art^ " Throw me upon if : I will answer thence.** 

And, by the nature of thy office, shouldst Said with calm voice Filippa. Slj^ was raokt. 

Have undertaken my most awful duty : Screams from all round fill’d the whole rault. 


Why didst thou not 1 
SpmeUo, Because the queen herself 
Will’d otherwise ; bC'Causc her chancellor, 

She thought, might vindicate some near unduly. 
Dd Balzo, She thought so I what ! of thee 1 
Spindlo, Thus it appears. 

But on this subject never word escaped ^ 

Her lips to me : her own pure spirit frankly 
Suggested it : her delicacy shunn’d 
All explanation, lacking no excuse. 

Thou askest if I heard her at thy entrance : 

I heard her, like thyself. The words before 
Thou didst not hear ; 1 did. Her last appeal 
Was for the wretched driven within the castle. 
And doom’d to pine or force us to surrender. 

For them she call’d upon thee, never else, 

To pity her condition. 
f)d Balzo. Pardon me ! 

I have much wrong’d her. Yet, amoilg the 
questioned 

Were strange confessions. One alone spake 
scornfully , 

Amid her tortures. 

Bjdndlo. Is the torture, then, 

The tongue of Tnith 1 

J>el Baizo. For onpe, 1 fear, ’tis not, 

Spinello. It was Oiovaniia’s resolute design 
To issue her first edict through the land 
Abolishing this horrid artifice, 

Whereby tlic harden’d only can escape. 

“ The cruel best bear cruelty,” said she, 

" And those who often have committed it 
May once go through it.” 

JJd Bedzo. And would ’st thou, Spinello 
Thus lay aside the just restraints of law. 
Abolishing wffiat wise and holy men 
liaised for the safeguard of society ? 

Spinello. 7’he holy and the wise have done such 
things 

As the unwise arxl the unholy shrink at. 

Dd Btdw. It might be thought a hardship in 
a country 

Where laws want ingenuity ; where scales, 
Bandage, and sword, alone betoken Justice. 
Ilbfurbisht ineffective armoury. 

With nothing but cross -shooting shafts of words 1 
Spinello. Since every deed like torture must 
afflict i 

A youthful breast, so mild, so sensitive. 

Trust it to me, and we will then devise 
How the event may best be laid before her. 

Dd Balzo, A clue was giveq^by unwilling hands, 
Wherewith we entered the dark narrow chambers 
Of this strange mystery. Filippa first. 
Interrogated if she knew the murderer. 


"See, children* * 

How those who fear their God t«id love their Frinoo 
Can bear this childish cruelty,” |md she. 
Although no •ether voice escaped, the lien 
Trembled, tks women wail’d aloud. "To-mor- 
row,” 

Said I, "Filippa I thou mjjst answer Justice. 
Eelease her.” Still the smile was on her &ce : 
She was releast : Death had come down and savesd 
her. ^ 

Spinello, Faithfullcst friend of the^ynhappy! 
plead I 

For us whose duty was to plead for thee ! 

Thou art amon|^lie Blessed ! On, Del Balzo f 
Del Balzo. Saiicia, her daughter’s child . . 
Spinello. The playful Sancia ? 

Whose fifteenth birthday we both kept together • , 
Was it the sixth or seventh of last March 1 . . 
Terlizzi’s bride two months ago 1 
Del Balzo. The same. 

Spinello. And the same fate 1 

Del Balzo. She never bad seen Death : 

She thouglit her cries could drive him off again, 
Thought her soft lips might have relaxt the rigid, 
And her warm tears . . . 

Spinello. Del IJalzo ! wert thou there 1 
Or tearest thou such dreamery from some book. 
If any book contain such I 
Dd Balzo. I was there ; 

And what I saw I ordered to be dene. 

Justice wQ-uld have it ; Justice smote my heart, 
Justice sustained it too, «> 

Spinello. Her husband would ' , 

Kcither have died than hear ^ne shriek from Sancia. 
Del Balzo. So all men would : for never form 
BO lovely 

Lighted the air around it. 

Spinello. Let us go 
And bear her home. 

Del Balzo. To me the way lies open; 

But nfSch I fear, Spinello, the Hungarians 
Possess all avenue to thy escape. 

Spindlo. Escape is not the word for me, my 
friend. 

I had forgotten the Hungarians ^ ^ 

(It seems) the Queen, myself, captivity . . . 

I may not hence : relate then if more horrors 
Succeeded. 

Del Balzo. When Terlwzi saw Filippa 
Lie( stiff before him, axkd that gentle bride 
Chafing her limbs, and shrinking with loud yelh 
Whenever her soft 1)fmd felt some swoTn sinew, 
In hopes to finish here and save all else. 

He cried aloud, " Filippa was the mnrdemB.** 

At this she darted^t him such a glance 
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Or hear me say *tis They dragg’d away 

The wavering youth, and fixt him. "SSfiere he lies, 
With what result of such inconstancy* 

1 know not, but am going to* inquire . . 

If we deteotrth^ murderers, all tiiese pains 
A re well inflicted. 

Spindh, Bfltif noli 
Dd Balzo. The kaws 

Have done their duty and struck fear through all. 
Spindlo. Alas! that duty seems tlfeir only one. 
Bel Balzo. Among the first *tig siinely. I must 
fi'o 

And gather up fresh eridence. Farewell, 
Spinello ! 

Spinello. May good angels guide your steps ! 
Farewell I That Heaven should give the mercUess 
So much^ power, the merciful so little ! 

• 

ACT II. 

8CKNE 1. CA8TEL-NUOVO. 

Giovanna and Mama , 

Maria. I do not like these windows. Who can 
see 

What passes under? Kever were contrived 
Cleverer ones for looking at the sky, 

Or hearing our Hungarians to advantage. 

I can not think their songs are pastorals ; 

They may be ; if they are, they are ill-set. 

Will nothing do, Giovanna? Raise your eyes; 
Embrace your sister. \ 

Giovanna. So, you too, Maria ! 

Have turgid eyes, and feign the face of joy. 

Never will joy be more with us . . with you 
It may be , . 0 God grant it ! but me ! me. 
Whom good men doubt, what picasune can ap- 
proach ? 

^.aria. If good men all were young men, we 
might shudder 

At silly doubts, like other silly things 
Not quite so cold to siflidder at. 
f^iovanna. Again, 

Maria I 1 am now i^ite changed ; I am 
Your sister as .1 was, but 0 remember 
1 am (how lately !) my Andrea's widow. _ 
Maria. I wish our little Sancia would^come 
hither 

With her Terlizzi . . those inseparables » 

We scarcely could get twenty words from them 
All the day Jong^ we caught them after dinner. 
And lost them suddenly as evening closed. 

Oiovanna. Send for her. But perhaps she is 
with Filippa, , . 

Maria. Learning sedateness in the matron life. 
<3^*omnnA. Or may-be with the queen whf»se 

And who divides her love, no^ equally 
With us, but almost equally. 

, Maria. If so. 

No need to eeek her ; for the q^een went forth 


To San Lorenzo at the dawn of day. 

And there upon the pavement she implores 
Peac#for the dead, protection for the living. 
(liovanna. O may her prayers be heard ! < 

Maria. If piety 

Avails the living or the dead, they will. 
Giovanna. How, how much calmer than tLf 
sweetest smile 

Has that thought made me ! Evermore speak 
And life will almost bo as welcome to me 
As death itself. 

Maria. When sunshine glistens round. 

And friends, as young as Ave are, sit beside ui^ 

We smile at Death . . one rather grim indeed 
And whimsical, but not disposed to hurt us . . 
.^d give and take fresh courage. But, sir::et 
sister ! 

The days are tnany when he i^mwelcome, • 
And you will think so too another time. 

'Tis chiefly in cold places, with old folks. 

His features seem prodigiously amiss. 

But Life looks always pleasant, sometimes mt-re 
And sometimes less so, but looks always pleas nt, 
And, when we cherish him, repays us well. 

Sicily says it is the worst of sin 
To cast aside what God hath given us. 

And snatch at what he may hereafter give 
In its flue fseasou . . scourges, and such comfits, 

I Cupboarded for Old-age. Youth has her gai.ru; 
j We arc mvltod, and should ill refuse. 

On all these subjects our swr>ct Sicily 
I Discourses with the wisdom of a man. 
j You are not listening : what avails our wisil jm 
Giovanna. To keep afloat that buoyant little 
bark 

Which swells endanger. 0 may never stem. 
O’ertake it ! never worm unseen eat thro’ 1 

Maria. I wish we were away from these thick 
walls. 

And these high windows, and these church-like 
ceilings. 

Without a cherub to look doAvn on ua. 

Or play a prank up there, with psalter-book. 

Or bishop’s herd,. or fiddle, or festoon. 

^ Giovanna. B e satisfied awhile : the nobler roQU 
Are less secure against the violence 
Of those Hungarians. 

Maria. I saw one who bowed 
Graceful as an Italian. Send away 
, The men below,” sftid I, then bow again, 

And^wo will try which bows most gracefully,"* 
Giovanna. My giddy, giddy sister ! 
j Maria. May my head 
Be ever so, if crowns must steady it ! 

Giovawna. He might hawe thought . . 

Maria. Not he; he never ihinks. 

Ht* bowed and shook his head. Hib naao If 
Psein. 

Often hath he been here on gmrd before : 

You must remember him. 

Giovanna. No, noi by name. 

Maria. Effeminate and vain we fancied him, 
Because he alw^ays had a flower in hand. 

Or with his fingers combed his forehead 
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Cli&mnvM, ISto little merit in that sullen race. 


By showing it too freely. When I want 
His services^ I order them. W5 part. 

Too large a portion of the hour already 
Has been among the living. Now I go 
To other duties for the residue 
Of this sad day. 

Maria. Unwelcome is Maria 
Where sorrow is i 

Oidvanna. Her sorrow is unwelcome ; 

Let me subdue my own ; then come and Join me, 
'^bou knowost where the desolate find one 
Wlio never leaves^ them desolate. 

Maria. 'Tis hard 
Tdlinger here alone. 

Officer. The Seneschal 
Of Naples, AcciajoU. 


Aooiajoli and Mabia. 

Acciajoli. By command 
Of our most gracious queen, 0 royal lady^' 

I come for yours. 

Maria. That is, to bear me company. j 

Acciajoli. Such ouly as the humblest bear the [ 
highest. j 

Marvi. Seneschal I you excell the best in | 
phrases. ■ 

You might let others be before you there, j 

Content to shine in policy and war. ; 

Acciajoli. I have been placed where others j 
would have shone 


The queen oommands^w presenoe httW, 

JWai’iof. The queen * a 

Desirediyour presence ; I a&one comtfiiihd 
Eyes have seen y<fHt comiiuuider Bmin ' 

Pmn. Impossible ! ^ 

Marta. Yes, eyes have seen yoo^geiieral IMnl 
they have, | • 

And seen that they can trusbyou. 

Pmn. By my troth 
To all that’Sf lovely ! 

Maria, /h, sad man 1 swear not . 

Unless you swear my words, 

Psein. To hear and swear 
And treasure them withfiu this breast, is ono. 
Maria. (PsKiN repeating), ** I swear to love and 
honour and obey ” . . 

Ha ! not the hand . . it comes not q uite so soon ! 

Paein. I have but little practice mTlWfonn 
Pardon me, gracious lady ! 

Mai-iit. E; your pardon 
By your obediciice. Now repeat again. 

" Whatever perils may obstruct her path, 

I give safe-coiiduct io my royal mistress, 
Giovanna, queen of Naples.” {UestartB)» Have 
you taken 

Me for my sister all this while % I told you 
It was not she commanded you, 'twas I. 

Pseifi. Oaths are sad things 1 I trot to church 
so seldom 

They would not let me out of mine for little 
(Not they !) like any good old customer. 

Maria. Auji so ' you would deceive me^ 
general! 

P»e,iu (amle). I am appointed: that sounds well: 

but general ! 


Maria. Come, do not beat me now in modesty. She said the .same before : it must be true. 


Had 1 done MuyUiiug, I might not boast, | Marhi.. Tell me at onco, nor hesitate. Another 

Nor should I think I was improving it | May reap the harv^est while you whet the sickle. 

By telling an untruth and looking down. Psein. But I have sworn to lot none paBS,l^fore 

I do not like our lodgement, nor much wish The will of my superiors be announced. 

To see an arrow quivering in that wainscote : Maria. Behold them here I their shadow fills 

The floors arc well enough ; I would not see thqpa this palace, « 

Paved with smooth pebbles from Hungarian And in my voice, sir, is their will announced,. 

slings. Psein. I swore. 

Can not you send those soldiers to their quarters) Mana. T heard you. 

Acciajoli. In vain have I attempted it. Psein. But before. 

Maria. Send Psein ^far^a. Before 


To me. ^ 

Acciajoli. He, like the rest, is an insurgent. 
Civilest of barbarians, yet may P^ein 
(With horror I must utter it) refuse. 

Maria. Fear of refiml has lost many a prize. 

[Aooiajoli goes. 

I nc pe the Seneschal will go himself, t 

Not send another. How I wisht to ask it ! 

But, at my years, to hint an act of delicacy 
Is too indelicate. He has seen courts 
Tv^M over their loose leaves (each more than 
ualf 

IBum^^wAion, dulness the remainder), 

Ana nnowB them from the oover to ^ core. 


Disloyalty, now loyalty. Are brave 
And gallant men to ponder in the choice ) 

Psein. Devoted as I am to you, 0 lady • 

It can not be. < ^ 

Maria. Is that the phrase of PseinC 
Wc love the marvellous ; we love the man 
Who shows how things which can not be dm be. 
Give me this glove again upon the water. 

And queen Giovanna shall reward ybu for H. 

Psein. Upon the water or upon fir^ 

The whirlpool or volcano . . By bad luck 
(What fools men are ! they always mhke thdr 
own!) 

The troops aie ^ revolt. Pride brightens ^ 
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iNft 9101 iovdtiUokL. H|v oontiivB 

thdai at pr^t 1 

Jfan0. TellfhdtrooaL i 

W6 "Will hare no woltC »iiw^ with your powers 
Of person and persuasion, not a^nan 
Would hesitate to execute his^uty. 

Ftein, We are hut three . . 

Motria» We are but two : yet, Psein! 

When two are.resolute they are enough. 

Kew 1 am resolute, and so aA you, 
if those Boldi^ dare to disobey 
It Is vsnkenutinjr and holbcrt-matter. 

Awidt the Seneschal : he now returns. 

Jhein. She knows the lg.ws of war4s well as I, 
And looks a young Minerva, the’ of IT^aplee. 


SCENE IV. 


AcdafM, flight Is not in the movements of 
our queen. 

PmA. Departure then. 

Awiajoli. Sir 1 should she will departure, 
Breasts are not wanting to repell the charge 
Of traitor or intf uder. 

Psein. Here is one. 

Lord Seneschal ! as ready to defend her 
As any mail’d with iron or claspt with gold. 
Doubtest thou ? Doubt no longer. [Shows the 
AodajiM. Whose is thatl 
Ptein. The names we venerate we rarely speak; 
And love beats veneration out and out. 

I will restore it at the vessel’s side. 

And ask it back again when she is safe 
Agid the less happy lady whom you serve. 

It then behoves me to retrace*my steps 
And rally my few countrymen for safety. 


. Aooiajoli and Psbin. 

* Aeek^i. Sorrow and consternation are aronnd. 
PteiM, Men could not have cr^ louder had 
they lost •. cl 

PoUcinello, who begets them fun. 

While princes but beget them blows and taxes. 
When will they see things straightly, and give 
these 


Their proper station ) 

Aceiajoli. Have you not your king 1 
Psein, 0! quite another matter ! We have ours. 
True ; but his taxes are for us ; and then 
The blows . . we give and take them, as may 
happen. 

Aooiajoli, We too may do th^ same, another 
day. 

[Psein exjtresees contetnpt. 
So! you imagine that your arras suffice 
To keep this kingdom down I War is a game 
Not of skill only, not of hazard only. 

No, nor of both united. 

Pseih. What the ball 


li^tuft with, I know not, nor ever lookt ; 

I only know it is the very game 
I like to play at. ^ 

Aooiajoli, Many are the chances. 

Peein . Without tjie chances I would throw it up. 
me at Naples only five to one, 

I tike the odds. 


Aooiajoli. All are not Neapolitans. 
Peein, Then strike off three. 


AeekjdU, Some Normans. 

Pm/n, Then my sword 
JCnat be well whetted and my horse well fed. 
And my poor nfemory well poked for prayers. 
Andi harx ye f I should like one combatant 
As well as twenty, of that ugly breed. 

Lord Seneschal, be ready at your post. 
AeciajdH. 1 trust I shall be. 
i*iN 0 tn. At what hour 1 


Aooiajoli, Not yet. 

PMif. Ay, but the queen must fix it. 
Aooidjoli, She inclines 

To peace. 

Pmin, I know it ; but for fjjght ere peace. 


SCl'NE V. 

A Hbkali) enters. FmLn goes. 
Aceiajoli. Whence come yon, sirl 
Herald. From Gaeta. 

Aceiajoli. What duty ? 

Herald. To see the queen. 

Aoctajoli. The queen you can not see : 

Her consort died too lately. 

Herald. Therefor I 
Must see the queen. 

Aceiajoli. If you bring aught that throws 
Light upon that dark treason, speak at once. 
Herald. The light must fall from Home.' Cola 
Rienzi, , 

Tribune of Rome, and arbiter of justice 
To Europe, tarrying on the extremest verge 
Of our dominions, to inspect the castles, 

Heard the report, brought with velocity 
Incredible, which man gave man along 
The land, and ship gave ship along the coast. 
Acoiajoii. Then ’twas prepared : and those who 
spread the news 
Perpetrated the deed. 

^ Herald. Such promptitude 

Could not escape the Tribune. He demands 

The presence of Giovanna queen of Naples, 

To plead her cause belbre him. 

Aceiajoli. Is Rienzi 
A king ] above a King 1 
liquid. Knowest thou not 
Rienzi is the tribune of the people 
Aceiajoli. Sir ! wo have yet to learn by what 
authority 

Ho regulates the destiny #f princes. 

Herald. The wisest men have greatly more to 
• learn 

Than ever they have learnt : there will he children 
Who in their childhood shall know more than 
we do. 

Lord Seneschal ! 1 am but citizen 
In my own city, nor among the first. 

But I am herald here, and, being herald. 

Let no man dare to question me. The king 
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Of Hungary is cited to appear, V ‘ Tlaitorously »*Ain. Mpfeover, potent IMbune i 

Sinee in his name are accusations made Y The Holiness of our the Sovran PontidT 

^By some at Naples, which your queen must Hears sundry accusatiw : and, until 
answer. The guilt or innocence vT those aoeosed 

Aociajoli. Her dignity and >fiBdomwill decide, Be manifested, in such wise as He, 

I am well pleas’d that those around the castle The Hftinoss of ^)ur Lord the Sovran Pontifit 


Threw no obstruction in your way. 

Herald. The soldiers * 

Resisted my approach ; but instantly # 

Two holy friars spread out their arms in front. 
And they disparted like the lled-sea waves. 

And grounded arms before me. 

Acciajali. Tlien no hinderance 
To our most gracious queen, should she comply 1 
Herald. None; for Rienzi’a name ia spell 
against it. » * 

^fifioramia {enter$). 0 ! is there one to hear me 
patiently 1 
Let me fly to him ! 

Amajol'}. Hath our sovran heard 
The order of Ricuzi 1 
Oiomnna. Call it not 
An order, lest my people be incenst. 

Herald. Lady I if plainly hath been underetood 
The subject of my mission, the few words 
Containing it may be unread by me. 

Therefor 1 place them duly in the hands 
Of the lord seneschal. With brief delay 
Your presence were desirable. 

What time 
Return you, sir ? “ 

Herald, This evening, 

Gwmnna, And by sea ? 

Herald, In the same hark which brought me. 
(livvanna. If sc/ino ship 
More spacious bo now lying at the mole, 

1 will embark in that ; if not, in yours, 

And we Avill sail together. You have power 
Which 1 have not in Naples ; and the troops, 
And those who seem to guide them, hear your 
words. 

Herald, Lady I not mine ; but there are some 
they hear. 

(Jwvanna. Entreat them' to let pass the 
VTetched ones * 

Who fancied I could succour them within. 

Whom famine must soon seize. Until they pass 
I can not. Dear is fame to me ; but far 
Be Fame that stalks to us v’er hurried graves. 
Lord Seneschal ! see Rome’s ambassador 
Bo duly honoured : then, whatever else * 

Is needful for departure, be prepared. 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. ROME. CAPITOL. 

Ribnzi and the Popb’s Nuvoio, | 

Nuncio, AVitli infinite affliction, potent Tri- 
bune ! 

The Holiness of our Lord the Sovran Pontiff 
Learns that Andrea, prince of Hungary, 

Hath, in the palace of Aversa, been 


Shall deem sufficient, he requires that troopa 
March from his faithful city, add possosa 
Otranto and Taranto, Brindisi ♦ 

And Benevento, Capua and, Bari, 

Most loving etties and most orthodox. 

And somCffew towns and villa'ges beside, 
Yearning for peace in his paternal breas^ 

He would especially protect from tumult. 

Laying his blessing on your head thro’ me 
The humblest of his seMtors, thus speaks 
The Holiness of our Lord the Sovran Pontiff, 
Rienzl {sfmted). Lord Cardinal ! no truer atay 
than me * 

Hath, on Italian or Provenzal grouiWj^ 

The Holiness of our Lord the Sovran Pontiff, 
The cares tl^t I have taken oft’ his hands 
The wisdoiirter his holiness alone 
Can measure and appreciate. As for troops^ 
That wisdom, seeing them so far remote. 

Perhaps may judge somewhat less accurately. 
The service of his Holiness requires 
All these against his barons. Now, until 
I hear the pleas of Hungary and Naples, 

My balance is suspended. Those few cities, 
Those towns and villages, awhile must yearn 
For foren troops among them ; but meantime 
Having the blessing of his Holiness, 

May wait contentedly for any greater 
His Holiness Khali opportunely grant. 

K-issing the foot of his Beatitude, 

Such, my lord Cardinal, is the reply 
From his most faithful Cola di Rienzi, 

Unworthy tribune of his loyal city. 

Nuncio. We may discuss anew this weighty 
question 

On which his Holiness’s heart is moved. 

Jlicnzi. If allocution be permitted me 
To his most worthy Nurcio, let me say 
The generous bosom would enfold about it 
The friend, the neighbour, the whole human 
And scarcely then rest satisfled. With all 
These precious coverings round it, poisonous 
/ longues 

Can penetrate. We lowly men alone 

Arc safe, and hardly we. Who would belim HI 

People have heretofore been mad enough 

To feign ambition (of all dead]v sins 

Surely the deadliest) in our lor4 thlb,pope*a 

Protecting predecessors 1 Their patemal 

Solicitude these fieustious thus denounced. 

Ineffable the pleasure I foretaste 
In swearing to his Holiness what calm 
Reluctance you exhibited ; the saine 
His Holiness himself might have exprest, 

In bending to th^ wishes of those cltiea. 

So orthodox and loving j and how fully 
You manifested, by your faint appeal, 

You sigh as deC[dy to decline, as they 
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0iKli\a their tears and i^pndnesB tc^ attain. , Boccaccio, But frequent correspondence 

i ^ [Nunoio potwp.TBetainj the features, nay, brings back the vyice ; 

Help my lord cardinal «his weather brings » The VMy shoe creaks whe/i the letter opens. 
BtiffiieBs of joints, rheuiis, shooting pains. Way Petrarca. Bicnzi was among those friends wlit 


there ! 

sgSNE IL CAPITOL. 

Bienzx, Aooiajoli, Pbtraroa, and Boogaooio. 
Boccaccio, If the^e was eVir upon throne one 
mind 

More pureethan oiher, one more merciful, 

One better stored with wisdom, of its own 
And carried from without,, ’tis hera, Ae queen’s. 
Exert, my dear Francesco, all that eloquence 
Which kings and senatea often have obeyed 
And nations have applauded. 

Petrarca. My Boccaccio ! 

Vhou knowest Rome, thou knowcst Avignon : 
Altho* Br*»bAef a time the slave of power, 
ifienzi is no longer what he was, 

Popes are Avhat they have ov(ir l»ee%. They all 
Have families for dukedoms ohc:/. 

Boccaccio. 0 1 had each holy father twenty wives 
And each wife twenty children I then ’twere hard 
To cut out dukedoms for so many mouths. 

And the well-furred tiara could not hatch 
So many golden goose-eggs under it, 

Petrarca. We must unite our eilbrts. 

Boccaccio. Mine could add 
Little to yours : I am not eloquent. 

Petrarca, Thou never hast received firom any 
court 

Favour or place ; I, presents and 4 )referment 8 . 
Boccaccio. I am but little known : for dear to 
me 

As fame is, odious is celebrity. 

Petrarca. I see not why it should bo, 

Boccaccio. If no eyes 

In the same head are quite alike, ours nlay 
Match pretty well, yet somewhat differ too. 
f^eVrarca. Should days like yours waste fiir from 
men and friends 1 

Boccaccio. Leave me<^ne flame ; then may my 
breast dilate 

To hold, at last, twe^ (or almost two) friends : 

One would content me : but we must, forsooth. 
Speculate on more riches than wo want. 

Moreover, 0 Francesco ! I should shrink 
From scurril advocate, cross-questioning 
Whom knew I in the palace 1 whence my know- 
ledge 1 

How long ? wher^ first ] whence introduced 1 for 
whatl^* ^ 

Since in all law-courts I have ever entered. 

The least effrontery, the least dishonesty. 

Has lain among the prosecuted thieves. 

Petrarca. fie can not now much longer heeitate; 
He hath his eye upon us. 

Bocoaceio, Hot on me; 

He know* me not. • 

Petrarca, On me it may be then, 

1 Al^o’ some year^ no few have intervened 
Bixxee we iMt met 


sooner 

Boccaccio. They who rise 
Lose sight of things below, while they who fall 
Grasp at^d call for anything to help. 

Petrarca. I own I cease to place reliance on him. 
Virtue and Power take the same- road at first 
But they soon separate, and they meet no more. 

Usher, The Tribune, ser Francesco ! claims 
! your presence. 

j Bienzi. Petrarca ! pride of Italy ! most welcome I 
i*etrarca. Tribune of Rome ?, I bend before the 
fiMces. 

Rienai. No graver business in this capitol, * 

Or in the forum underneath it k walls, 

Or in the temples that once rose between. 
Engaged the thoughts of Borne. N o captive queen 
Comes hither, none comes trihutary, none 
Courting dominion or contesting crown. 

Thou knowest who submits her cause before 
The miyesty that reigns within this court. 

Petrarca. Her, and her father, and his father 
ki\pw I, 

Nor three more worthy of my love and honor 
(Tho’ born to royalty) adorn our earth. 

Del Balzo hath supx)licd the facts : all doubhl 
On eveiy side of them hath Acciajoli 
Clear’d up. 

Rienzi. But some will spring where others fall. 
When intellect is strongly exercised. 

Petrarca. The sources of o«r intellect lie deep 
Within the heart ; what rises to tho brain 
Is spray and efiloreHcenee ; they dry up. 

Rienzi. However, we must ponder. So then 
truly, 

Petrarca! thou dost think her innocents 

Petrarca. Thou knowest she is innocent, Rienzi. 
Write then thy knowledge higher than my belief 
The proofs lie there before thee. 

Rienzi. But thvse papers 
Are ranged against them. 

Petrarca. Weigh the characters 
Of those who sign them. 

Rienzi. Here the names are wanting. 

Petrarca. Remove the balance then, fsr none 
is needed. 

Against Del Balzo, upright, stem, severe. 

What evidence can struggle ] 

Rienzi. From Del Balzo 
The queen herself demands investigation 
Into the crime, and bids hfrn spare not one 
Partaker. 

Pertraca. Worthy of her race ! Now ask 
If I believe her guiltless. 

Rienzi. May we prove it ! 

Acciajoli, She shall herself, if needful. Should 
more answers * 

Be wanted from me, I am here before 
That high tribunal where the grealost power 
And wisdom are united ; where the judge 
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GiveB judgment in the presence of such men ] 
Ab Borne hath rarely seen in ancient days, r 
Never in later. What tkey hear, the world 
Will hear thro* future ages, and rejoice 
That he was born in this to raise i^n arm 
Protecting such courageous innocence. 

RienzL Lord Rcneschal of Naples, Acciiyoli ! 

We have examined, as thou knowost, all 
The documents before us, and regret • 

That death withholds from like examination 
(Whether as witnesses or criminals) 

Some inmates of your court, the most familiar 
With queen Oiovanna. 

Aociajoli. Did she then desire 
TJjeir death 7 as lildden enemies accuse her 
Of one more awfiih • I presume the names * 

Of tl»e young Sancia, count Terlizzi’s bridei. 

And hers who educated that pure mind 
By pointing out Oiovanna, two years older, 

Pilippa of Catana. 

Rienzi. They are gone 

Beyond our reach. , 

AcchtjoH. Sent off, no doubt, by one I 

Who loved them most, who most loved her ! sent i 
off 1 

After their tortures, whether into Scotland | 

Or Norway or T^aponia, the same hand • j 

Wlio wrote those unsignM papers may set forth. 
Hienzi. I cannot know their characters. 
ylcdajolL T know them 
Loyal and wise and virtuous. 

Rleitsi. But Fllippa 

Quided, ’tis said, the counsels of king Bobeit. 
Ai'rhxjnli. And were those counsels evUi If 
they wore, ** 

How happens it that both in life and death 
The good king Bobert was his appellation 1 

Rienzi. How many kings arc thrust among the 
stars 

Wlio had become the whipping-post much 
bct< or 7 

Acciajo/t. Was Kobert one? 

Rimzi. W e must confess that Robert 
Struck down men’s envy under admiration. 

AectajoU. If then Filippa guided him, what' 
harm ? 

Rienzi. She might have fear’d that youth would 
less obey 

Her prudent counsels than experience did. 

.icciajoli. Well might she: hence for many a 
year her cares 

Have been devoted to onr queen’s instruction. 
Together with queen Sancia, not without : 

And neither of these ladies (I now speak 
As president) have medaled with our councils. 

Rienzi. When women of low origin are guid|p 
To potentates of either sex, ’tis ill. 

AcoiajoU. 1 might have thought 80 ; but Filippa 
showed 

That female wisdom much resembles male ; 

Gentler, not weaker ; leading, not controlling. 
Again ! O tribune ! touching low estate. 

More vigorously than off the downier cradle 
From humble crib springs up the lofty mind. 


h R^nzL Strong argumen^a, and cogent tacts, am 
)♦ these! jf <in ITsk^r* 

Conduct the queen of into court. 

Aodajoli. That, by yoiff leave, must be my 
officq^ sir ! 

SCENE in. 

Bibhzi, Aooiajoli, Oiovanna, and Paxob qf 

d^LBSTINHS. 

Rienzi. Oiovanna, queen of Naples! W6 have 
left you#. 

A pause and space for sorrow to subside ; 

Since, innocent or guilty, them who lose 
So suddenly the partner of their houn^ ^ 

Grief seizes on, in that dai& interval. 

Pause too and space were needful, to explore 
On every side such proofs as may acquit 
Of all connivance at the dreadful crime 
A queen so wise, and held so virtuous, ** ^ 

So just, so merciful. It can not be 

(Wo hope) tha^sbe who would have swept away 

Play things of rB^ al courts and monkish cells, 

The instruments of torture, that a queen * 

Who in her childhood visited the sick. 

Nor made a luxury or pomp of doing it. 

Who placed her little hand, as we have heard. 

In that where fever burnt, nor feared contagion. 
Should slay her husband. 

Acciajoli. Faintness overpowers her. 

Not guilt. The racks you spoke of, O Rienzi ! 
You have applied, and worse than those you 
spoke of. 

Rienzi. Glacllyvl see true friends about her. 
AcchtjoU. Say'* 

About her not ; say in her breast she finds 
The only friend she wants . . her innocence. 
Rienzi. People of Rome! your silence, your 
attention, 

Boeonie yf>u. With like gravitj’- our fathers 
Beheld the mighty and adjmlgcd tlieir due. ^ 
Sovran of Naples, Piedemont, and Provence, 
Among known potentates what other holds 
Such wide dominions as thw lady here, 

Excei)tijig that strong islander whose sword 
lias cut France thro’, and liesoo’er Normandy, 
Anjou, Maine, I’oietoii, Brittany, Touraine, 

And farthest Gascony ; whose hilt keeps down 
The 0^ inipians, and whose point the Pyrenees 1 
Listen ! she throws aside her veil, that all 
May hear her voice, and mark her fearless mien. 

(rioontno: I say not, 0 Rienzi I I was born 
A queen ; nor say I none but God alone 
Hath right to judge me. Every man i^bom Ood 
Endows with judgment arbitrates my cause. 

For of that crime am I accused which none 
Shall hide from God or man. All are involved 
In guilt wlio aid, or screen; or spare, the guilty. 
Speak, voice of Rome ! absolve me or condemn. 
As proof, or, proof being absent, probability. 
Points on the scroll *6f this dark tragedy. 

Speak, and spare not : fear nought but mig^ly 
minds, 

No^ those, unless ^ here lies (^od’s shadow, trutli. 


r 
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M»nxL Well tli|n done, y qneen« ajid lAnd in behalf of these |>oor oredtures ask I 
wlse^ choBW 1 pustice and mercy. 

Jndge (ind defenders, ^^ro* these states shall ) RimM, On what count ? ^ 
none Antdmo. On life. 


Invade thy realm. I find no crime in thee. 
Hasten to Naples \ for against ijjis throne* 

Bing powerful arms and menace thy return. 

• [Aooiikjou leads the Quern out. 
Prior of the C^^ttines, Thou findest in that wily 
queen no crime. 

So be it ! and 'tis well. But tribune, know, 

111 chosen sge the praises thou bestow^ 

On her immunity from harm, in touching 
The fever’d and infected. She was leth 
Into such places by unholy*handB. 

1 come not an accuser : l^would say 
Merely, that Queen Giovanna was anointed 
By the most potent sorceress, FUippa 
^e Catanese. 

Rienzi .Anointed Queen ) 

* Prior. Her palms 

Anointed, so that evil could not touch them. 
Filippa, with some blacker spirits, )• blpt 
To cure the sick, or comfort them unduly. 

Rienzi. Among the multitude of sorceresses 
I find but very few such sorceries. 

And, if the Church permitted, would forgive them. 
Prior. In mercy we, in mercy, should demur. 
Rienzi. How weak is human wisdom ! what a 
stay 

Is such stout wicker-work about the fold ’ 

Prior. Whether in realms of ignorance, in 
realms 

By our pure light and our sure fa^th uubleet, 

Or where the full eliulgence bursta from Borne, 
No soul, not one upon this varied earth. 

Is unbeliever in the power of sorcery : 

How certain then its truth, the universal 
^fongue of mankind, from east to west, proclaims. 

Rienzi. With reverential and submissi se awe, 
People df Rome ! leave we to holy Church 
Wilit comes not now before us, nor shall come. 
While matters which our judgments can decide 
Are question’d, while gpwn’d heads are bowed 
before us. 

ACT IV. 

SCKNK t RIKNZI'S OWN APAKTMBNT 
CAPITOL. 

BnsKzi, Fbiab AssButo, and poor Nbapolitaks. 
Rienzi. Who creeps there yonder with his 
fingers dbldAll 

Hither j wSat wantest thou 1 who art thou, man 1 
Amelmo. The humblest of the humble, your 
Anselmo. 

RienzC Mine 1 
jineelmo. In all duty, 

Rien0, Whence art thou i 
Antelmo, From Naples. • 

Rienzi, What askest thou 1 
: :^nadtno. In the most hoiv names 
Of Saint Euphemia and Saiift C|nigimd I 


Rnenzi. Who threatens it in Rome 1 
Anselmo. In lAme none dare 
Under the guardianslup of your tribunal. 

But Naples is abandoned to her fate 
By those who ruled her. Those, alas t wbo ruled 
her * 

Heaven has abandoned. Crimes, ontrafreons 
crimes, 

Have swept them from their people. We alone 
In poverty are left for the protection 
Of the more starving populace. ^ hear, 

Mifciful Tribune ! hear their cries for bread ! 

[All cry ouL 

Anselmo (to them). Ye should not have cilod 
now, yo fools I and choak ye ! 

Rienzi. That worthy yonder looks well satia> 
fied* 

All of him, but his shoulder, seems at ease. 
Anselmo. Tommaso ! art thou satisfied 1 
Tommmo. Not I. 

A fish upon my bread, at least on Friday, 

Had done my body and my soul some good. 

And quicken’d one and t’other at thanksgi^g. 
Anchovies are rare cooks for garlic, master 1 

[To Riknzt. 

Anselmo. I sigh for such delusion. 

Rienzi. So do I. 

How camo they hither 1 
Anselmo. By a miracle. 

Rienzi. My honest friends ! what, can wo. do for 
you 

At Rome I 

Anselmo. Speak. Does the Devil gripe your 

tongues? 

Moh. We crave our daily bread from holy bands. 
And from none other. 

llienzi. Then your daily bread 
Ye will cat hot, aud delicately small. 

Frate Anselmo, what means this ? 

A nselmo. It m^ns, 
tribune ! that the lady, late our queen, 
ath set aside broad lands and blooming gardens 
For hospitals ; which, with unrighteous ze^. 

She builds with every church. There Saifd An> 
tonio 

Beyond the gate of*Capua! there Saint Martin 
On Mfpuni. Saintr-Eremo f there SairU Maria 
Incoronala! All their hospitals ! 

No one hath monastery ! no one nuns ! 

Itienzi. Hard, hard upon you ! But what means 
were yours # 

To bring so many supplicants so long 
A jsuruey with you? 

A nselmo. ’Twas a miracle. 

Rienzi. Miracles never are of great duration. 
Hurry then back ! Hurry yo while it lasts I 
I would not spoil it with occult supplies, 

1 reverence holy men too much for that, 

And leave them to the only power above them. 
Possibly quails and manna may not cross you 
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If jou proeruMtinate.' 0ot. sotting out 
To-mo|Tow, by whichever gate seems lucki^t, 
questioning your h^^nest mules discreetly, 
i i^4>UUy answer for it, ye shall find 
By their mild winking (should ^.hey hold their 
tongues) 

The coin of our lord Clement on the back 
Of one or other, in some well-thonged scrip. 
Amdmo (aside). Atheist ? 

Temwiafio. Ah no, father ! Atheists 
Kever lift up their eyes as you and he do. 

\Oomg together, 

I know one in a twinkling. For example, 
Gosimo Cappa was one. He denied . 

A miracle his mother might have seen 
Not twelve miles frejm his very door, when she f 
Was heavy with him ; and the saint who worktit. 
To make him one, cost thirteen thousand ducats. 
There was an atheist for you ! that same Cappa . . 
I saw him burnt . . a fine fresh lusty man. 

I warrant 1 remeniher it : 1 won 
A heap of chcsuuts on that day at morra. 

A sad poor place this Rome ! look where you will. 
No drying paste liere dangles from the windows 
Across the sunny street, to make i^ cheerful ; 

And much I doubt if, after all its fame, 

The nasty yellow river breeds anohovies 


SCENE 11. UlBNZrs <nvN AFAR1'MKN< 1^ THE 
OAFITOL. 

Ribnzi arid liis Wife. 

Rienzi. I have been sore perplext, and still am 

BO. 

Wife. Yet falsehood drops from truth, as quick* 
silver 

From gold, and ministers to purify it. 

Rienzi. The favour of the people is uncertain. 
Wife. Gravely thou givest this intelligence. 
Thus there are people in a northern ile 
Who tell each other that the u eather changes, 
And, when the sun shines, say the day looks 
bright, 

And, when it shines not, there are clouds above. 
JtieTizi. Some little fief, some dukedom, we’ll 
suppose, 

Might shelter us against a sudden storm. 

Wife. Not so ; wo should be crusht between 
two rocks. 

The people and the barons. Both would l ate 
thee. 

Both call thee traitor, and both call thee truly. 
Rienzi. When we stand high, the shaft comes 
slowly up ; 

We see the feather, not the point ; and that 
Loses what venom it might have below. ^ 

Wife. I thought the queen of Naples occupied 
Thy mind entirely. 

Rienzi. From the queen of Naples 
My hopes originate. The po^e is willing 
To grant me an investiture when I 
Have given up to him, by my decree, 

Borne of her cities. 


OF NAPLES. 

rJ j Wife. Then it, is untruoA 
Thou hast acquitted her crime. 

\^JRiemi. I did; 

But may condemn her ye^ the king of Huhgaiy 
J% yet unheard : there are strong doabts : whn 
knonTs 

But stronger may arise ! Myrnind misgivea . 
Tell me thou thinkest her in fault. One word 
Would satisfy ipe. 

Wife. Not in fault; thou meanest, 

Rienzi. In fault, m fault, I ^y. 

Wife. No, ^not in fault, 

Much less so foully criminal. 

Rienzi. 0 could I 
Absolve her ! 

Wife. If her guilt be mr uifeal, 

Absolve her not ; deliver her to deatn. 

Rienzi. From what the pope and king of Hun* 
gaiy 

Adduce . . at present not quite openl;, ‘ .. . 

I must condemn her. 

Wife. Dost t]fou deem her guilty ? 

Rienzi. 0 G(^ ! 1 wish she were ! I must con- 
demn her ! 

Wife. Husband I art thou gone mad ? 

IHenzi. None arc much else 
Who mount so high, none can stand firm, none 
look 

Withoul a fear of falling : and, to fall ! . . 

No, no, ’tis not, ’tis not the worst disgrace. 

Wife. W'hat hast thou done ? ♦ Have thine eye*'* 
seen corruption 1 

Rienzi. Thinkest thou gold could move Rienzi 
gold 

(Working incessaatly demonuc miracles) 

Could chain down Justice, or turn blood to water? 
Wife. Who scorns the ingot may not scorn the 
mine. 

Gold may not move thee, yet what brings goldmaj 
Ambition Is but avarice in ni.ail, 

Blinder, aiid often weaker. Is- there strength, 
Cola ! or speed, in the oblique and wiy? 

Of blood turn’d into water talkest thou ? 

Take heed thou turn not wpter into blood 
i^Vnd show the pure impure. If thou do this, 
Eternal is the stain upon thy li^^nd ; 

Freedom thro’ thee will be the proud man’s sco^ 
The wise man’s problem ; even the slave himself 
Will r^;.or bear the scourge than trust the snare 
Thou hast brought large materials, large and solid 
To build thy glory on : if equity 
Be not the base, lay not one stone above. 

Thou bast won the influence over potent mind% . 
Relax it not. Truth is a tower oAjbreiigth, 

No Babel one : it may be rais’d to heaven 
And will not anger God. 

Rienzi. Who doubts my justice? 

Wife. Thyself. Who prosecutes the^oiimifial 
Thyself. Who racks the criminal? Thyself. 
Unhappy man • bow maim’d art thou ! whatlimi 
Proportionate 1 whatf^feature undisfigured J 
Go, bathe in porphyry . . thy leprosy 
Will never quit thee : thou hast eaten fruit 
That brings all sin^ and leaves but death beb^n^' 
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1 haxe heard^^e, and Buch words ^ i 
As one who loves theiji^ver should have heard. 

Kiemi, I must provide against baronial power 
By eve$y aid, external and internal, • 

For, since my elevation, many friends 
Have fallen from me. 

Wife. Throw not off the rest. 

What ! is itlhcn enough stand before 
The little crags aifd sweep the lizards down 
From thjir warpn basking-place with idle wand, 
While under them the drowsy panfrier lies 
Twitching his paw in his dark lair, rgid waits 
Secure of springing wheif thy back is turned 'i 
Popular power can stf^d but with the people : 
TiCt them trust none a palm above themselves. 
For sympathy in high degrees is frozen. 

^ Bienzi, Such are my sentiments. 

Wife. 'Shy sentiments ! 

•They were thy passion. Are they sentiments ? 

Go ! there’s the distaff in the other room. 

Bienzt. Thou blamed’st not wh:\ seemed ambi- 
tion in me. 

Wife. Because it gave thee power to bless thy 
country. 

Stood tribunitial ever without right 1 
Sat ever papal without perfidy ? 

0 tribune ! tribune ! whom weak woman teaches I 
If thou deceiveat men, go, next enslave them ; 
Else is no safety. Would’st thou that? 

Bienzi. To make 


6F jiTAFLES. 

i Citisum. A royal crown surmounts it; 

Bienzi. Down with itj 
Citizen. A king, ’tis said, bears it himselMu 
hand. 

Bienzi. Tradlple it in the dust, and drag him 
hither. 

What are those shouts ? Look forth. 

UaJwr ijuxving looked out). The people cry 
Arounef four knights who bear a sable flag : 

One’s helm is fashion'd like a kingly crown. 
Bienzi, Strike off his head who let the accursed 
symbol 

Of royally come Avithin Homan gate : 

See this be done : then bind the bold offenders. 

• [Lfiwi^ of H ONOA BY enters. 

Who art thou 1 

Lewis. King of Hungary. 

Bienzi. What brings thee ? 

Lewis. Tribune ! thou knowest well what brings 
me hither. 

Fraternal love, insulted honour, bring me. 
Thinkest thou I complain of empty forms 
Violated to chafe me 1 thinkest thou 
'fis that I waited in the port of Trieste 
For invitation to my brother’s wedding, 

Kor invitation came, nor embassy ? 

Now creaks the motive. Silly masquerade 
IJsurpt the place of tilt and tournament ; 

No knight attended from without, save one. 

Our cousin of Taranto : why he came. 

Before all earth the dire event discloses. 


Any new road, some plants there must be crusht. 
And not the higher only, here and there. 
Whoever purposes great good, ^^ust do 
Some partial evil. 

Wife. Thou hast done great good 
Without that evil yet. Power in its prime 
Is beautiful, but sickened by excess 
Collapses into loathsomeness ; and scoi^i 
Shrivels to dust its iicrcc decrepitude. 
m Bienzi. Am I deficient then in manly deeds. 
Or in persuasion 1 

Wife. Of all manly deeds 
Oftentimes the most Ifbnest arc the bravest. 

And no persuasion so persuades as truth. 

Bienzi. Peace ! f eace ! confound me not. 

Wife. The brave, the wise. 

The just, are never, even by foes, confounded. 
Promise me but one thing. If in thy soul * • 
Thou thinkest this young woman free from blame. 
Thou wilt absolve her, openly, with honour. 
Whatever Hungary, whatever Avignon, 

May whisper or%iay threaten. 

Bienzi. niy power 

Will bear It ; if the sentence will not shake 
This scarlet off my shoulder. 

Wy^e. Cola I Cola ! 

SCENE m. TRIBUNAL IN TUB CAPITOL. 

Bibbzi,* Citizens, &o. 

OiBzen. There is a banner at the gates. 

Bimii. A banner ! 

Who dares hoist banner at the%ates of Home 1 


Bienzi. Lewis of Hungary ! it suits not us 
To regulate the laws of chivalry 
Or forms of embassies. W know there may be 
Less folly in the lightest festival 
Than in the sternest and severest war. 

Patiently have we heard ; as patiently 

Hear thou, in turn, the accused as the accuser ; 

Else neither aid nor counsel hope from me. 

Lewis. I ask no aid of thee, I want no counsel, 
I claim but justice ; justice f will have, 

I will have vengeance for my brother’s death. 
Bienzi. My bjother too was murdered. Was 
^ my grief 

^Less deep than thine ? If greater my endurance. 
See what my patience brought me ! all these 
friends 

Around; and thee, a prince, a king, before me. 
Hear reason, as becomes a Christian knight. 
L^is. Ye always say to those who suffer 
wrong. 

Hear reasm ! Is not that another wrong ^ 

He who throws fuel on a fiery furnace 
Cries, Wait my signal for 1 blaze not yet ! 

Issue one edict more; proclame, 0 tribune, 

Htat never shall be fire, nor fire bo fiame. 

Bienzi. King Lewis ! 1 do issue such an edict 
(Absurd as thou mayest deem it) in this place. 
Hell hath its thunders, loud and fierce as Heaven’s, 
Heaven is more greai and glorious in its calm : 

In this clear region is the abode of Justice. 

Lewis. Was it well, tribune, to have heard the 
cause, 

Kay and to have decided it, before 


VOIm tl. 
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Both 8ideB were here ? The murderess hath 
dbparted, c 

And may have won her'lity from the grasp 
Of my brave people, who avenge their prince. 

The mild Andrea. Justice I willf*have, 

I will have vengeance. 

RienzL Every man may ask 
If what I do'is well : and angry tones, 

Tho* unbecoming, are not unforgiven 
Where virtuous grief bursts forth. But, king of 
Hungary, 

We now will change awhile interrogations. 

I ask thee was it well to bring with thee 

Into our states a banner that blows up 

The people into fury ? and a people 

Not subject to thy^ceptre or thy will ] ♦ 

We^knew not of thy coming. When thy friends 

In Naples urged us to decide the cause, 

’Twas in thy name, as guardian to thy brother. 
Bringing against the queen such accusations. 

And so supported, that we ordered her 
To come before us and defend herself. 

She did it, nor delayed. The cardinal 

Bishop of Orvieto and the Cardinal 

Bel Sangro on their part, on hers Del Balzo 

And Acciiyoli, have examined all 

The papers, heard the witnesses, and sign« d 

Their sentence under each. These we suggest 

To the approval of thy chancery. 

Lems. Chanceriei? were not made for murder- 
esses. 

Jiienzi. I am not learned like the race of kings, 
Yet doth my memory hold the scanty lore 
It caught betimes, and there I find it written. 

Not in Hungarian rior in Roman speech. 

Vengeance mine. We execute the laws 
Against the disobedient, not against 
Those who submit to our award. The queen 
Of Naples hath submitted. She is free. 

Unless new proof and stronger be adduced 
To warrant her recall into my presence. 

Letvis. Recall'd she shall be then, and proof 
adduced. 

Jiienzi. Wc have detected falsehood in its stead. 
Lewis. I will have justice, come it whence it- 
may. 

Rienzi. Cecco Mancino ! read the law against 
Those who accuse maliciously or lightly. 

Mancino {reads), “ Who fll\all accuse another, 
nor make good 

His accusation, shall incur such fine. 

Or such infliction of the scourge, as that 
False accusation righteously deserves.” 

Rienzi. Pine cannot satisfy the wrongs that 
royalty ' 

Receives from royalty. 

Lewis. Wouldst thou inflict 
The scourge on kings 1 
Rienzi. The lictor would, not I. 

Lewis. What insult may we not expect ere 
long ! 

And yet we fare not worst fh>m demagoguee. 
Those who have risen from the people ’s fist 
Perch first upon their shoulders, then upon 


i^he%r heads, sind then/; dovottl^ their addled 
> brain. 0. 

I ' Rienzi. We have seen^^ch of old. 

Lewis. Hast thou seen \>ne 
True to his feeder where power whistled shriller, 
Shying ihe tassek and the fur before him ! 

Rienzi. Histoxy now grows rather dim with me, 
And memory less vivacious than it was : 

No time for hawks, no tendency to hounds ! 
Lewis. Cold sneeAi are yoqr calm judgments ! 
Here at Rome 

To raise false hopes under false promises 
Is wisdom ! and on such do we rely . 

Rienzi. V^isdom with us is not hereditary, 

Nor brought us from the woods in ermine-skins, 
Nor pinned upon our tucHbrs ere we chew. 

Nor offered with the whistle on bent knee, 

But, King of Hungary ! we can and do 
In some reward it and in all revere; 

We have no right to scoff at it, thou hast, 

Cecco Mancino ! 

Mancino. T^'bune most august ! 

Rienzi (^urmng his back, and pointing to the 
eagles over his tribunal). Purl me that flag. 
Now place it underneath 

The eagles there. When the king goes, restore it. 

[ Walks down from ike tribunal. 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. PALACE ON THE SHORE NEAR NAPLER 

CiovANNA, Agoiajoli, Del Balzo, Lxtiqi of 
!(arakto, Knights. 

Acoiajoli. My queen ! behold us in your native 
land 

And lawful realm again ! 

Giovanna. But other sounds 
Than grated me in earlieu^ys I hear, 

And other sights 1 see ; no frmnds amon^ them 
Who guided me in childhood, warn’d in yoiith?^ 
And were scathed off me when that thunderbolt 
Fell down between us. Are they lost so soon ! 

So suddenly ! Why could they not have come f 
r [To Del Balzo. 

Where is Filippa 1 where Terlizzi? where 
Maternal Sancia 1 

Balzo. Such her piety. 

Nor stranger nor insurgent hath presumed 
To throw impediment before her steps. 

For friends alike and enemies her prayers 
Are daily heard among the helpless crowd, 

But loudest for Giovanna ; at whi^h 
Alone she bends upon the marble floor 
That saintly brow, and stirs the dust with sighs. 
Giovanna (to Acciajoti). Armd only keep her 
from me. Whose are yonder 1 ^ . 

Aociajoli. I recognise Calabrian ; Tarantine. 
Owoanna, Ah me 1 suspicion then nlust never 
cease ! 

i^ever, without Luigi, Tarantine 

Arms glitter in the field. Even without him 

(Which can not \fe) his troops in my defence , 
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Would move mia ih|se odiou84hought8, a jior^ 
My easy peopjb, guUefes and misled. 

JDd Balzo. THis dut And his fealty enforce 


Taranto is a fief : Taranto’s pftnee 
Must lead his army where hii suzerein* 
Commands, or where, without commanding, needs. 
Acdajdi. Ife can not see your city in your 
absence* 

A prey to lawless /ury, wordi than war. 

Del Balzo. Ay, and war too : for those who 
canie as pilgrims • 

And penitents^ to kiss the holy frock 
Of father Rupert, spring;up into softiers ; 

And thus are hundreds added to the guards 
Which that most powerful friar placed around 
Him whom we mourn for.* Three strong compa- 
nies 

• (Once only eight score each) are form’d within 
The conqdbred city. Canopies of state 
•Covered with sable cloth parade the streets, 

And crucifixes shed abundant bl(4)d 

Daily from freshened wounds ; and virgins’ eyes 

Pour torrents over faces drawn with grief. 

What saint stands unforgotten 1 what uncall’d 
ITnincenstl Many have come forth and walkt 
Among the friars, many shouted loud 
For vengeance. Even Luigi’s camp stood wavering. 
Only when first appeared your ship afar, 

And over the white sail the sable flag, 

Flapping the arms of Anjou, Naples, Hungary, 
’Twas only then the rising mutiny 
Paus’d, and subsided ; only tlicn Luigi, 

Pointing at that trine pennant, Aum’d their rage | 
Into its course. • ; 

Acciajdt. Perhaps the boat 1 see 
Crossing the harbour, may bring some intelli- 1 
gence ; | 

Perhaps he may, himself . . 

Gwoanm. No! nai before . . 

No ! not at prescSt . . . Must I be ungrateful ? 
Never ! . . ah, must I seem so? 


Knight. May be, to-morrow ... 

O^vanna, Worse, to-njormw I worse! • 

Sml back again . . say everything . . thai^s, 

Knight. Tocalate! Those thundering shouts 
are our assault . . 

It was unfair without me ; it was hard . . 

Those are less loud. 

Giormnna. Luigi is rcpulst ! 

Perhaps is slain ! slain if repulst . . he said it 
Yes ; those faint shouts . . . 

Knight. Lady, they arc less loud 
Because the walls arc between him and us. 
Gweanm {falls on her knees). 0 ! every saint in 
heaven l)e glorified 

Which, which hath saved him 1 Yet, 0 

sir ! if walls • 

Are between him and us, then he is where 
His foes are ! That is not what you intend ? 
What is it 1 Cries again ! 

Knight. Not one wore heard 
Had our prince dropt. The fiercest enemy 
Had shrunk appall'd from such m^estic beauty 
Palling from heaven upon the earth beneath ; 
And his own people with closed teeth had fought. 
Not for their lives, but for his death : no such 
Loud acclamation, lady ! had been heard. 

But louder woe and wailing from the vanquish!. 
Giomnna {aside). Praises to thee, 0 Virgin ! 
who conccaledst 

So kindly all my fondness, fialf my fears ! 
Acoiajoli. The dust is rising nearer. Who rides 
hither 

In that black scarf 1 with something in his hand 
Where the sword should be.* ’Tis a sword, I see. 
In form at least. The dust hangs dense thereon, 
Adhesive, dark. 

Del Balzo, Seneschal ! itVas brighter 
This morning, 1 would swear for it. 

Acciajoli. He throws 
The bridle on the mane. He comes. 

Del Balzo. He enters . . 

Wc shall hear all. 


8%N£ 
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An Old, Knight. s^Tom the prince 
Commanding us, 0 lady ! I am here 
To lay his homage at his liege’s feet. 

He nids me say, how, at the first approaofi ^ « 

Of that auspicious vessel, which brought hither 
Before her city’s port its lawful queen. 

His troops demanded battle. In one hour 
He places in yqpr royal hands the keys 
Of youroyh capital, or falls before it. 

Giomnna. God grant he fall not ! 0 return 
return! 

Tell him there are enow . . without, within . . 
And were there not enow . . persuade, implore . . 
Show how Taranto wants him ; his own country. 
His happy people . . they must pine without him ! 

0 miserable me I 0 most uffgrateful ! 

Tell him I can not see him . . 1 am ill . . 

Thesea disturbs me. . my head turns, acheg,Bplit6. . 

1 can not see him . . say it, sirl repeat it. 


SCENE HI. 

Luigi of Taranto {throwing up his rmr). Pardon 
this last disguise ! 

There was no timg to take my vizor off, 

Scarcely to throw my sword down in the hall. 

My toyal cousin ! let a worthier hand 
Conduct you to the city you have won, 

The city of your fathers. 

Gioranna. 0 Luigi ! 

None worthier, none nftre loyal, none more 
brave. 

Cwsin 1 by that dear name 1 do abjure you ! 

Let others . . these my friends and -ministers • . 
Conduct me to the city you have won. 

The city of your fathers, as of mine. 

Let none who carried arms against the worst 
Of my own people (for the very worst 
Have only been misguided) come into it 
With me, or after. Well thou govemest 
o o 2 
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Thy YBBBais, 0 Luigi 1 Be thy dukedom |\las ! thou kndwest like (mrselve^ what dutioB^ 

Incred^t in all the wealt^x my gratitude < ( must perform. Shoul^iver haj^ier days 

Ctu add thereto^ in chases, castles, towns ; SMne on this land, my p§<i(^le will remember, 

But hasten, hasten thither ! There are duties With me, they shine upon it from Taranto. 


F,RA RUPERT. 


HALE GHABAGTKUS. 

Urban, Pope> Butkllo, ftit nephew. Charlks II., or 
DujtAXzo. Otho, husband (if Oiovanna. Fra Kupkrt. 
Mazimin. Stbphbn, a shepherd, Ukrald. Pagk. 
Monk. Cmancklu)*. High Stbwaro. Lord Cham- 

BaRtAIN. COUN 8 KI.I.ORB, BRCRKTARIKB, OFFICKR8, 
SOLDIBRU. 

FEMALE CHAHAOTBM. 

OlOTANNA, Queen, Margarita, her niece, wife of Charles. 
Aonzb or DUBAZ70. Agatha, sister of Maximin. 

ACT T. 

SCENE I. VATICAN. 

Urban. Durazzo. 

TJrhan, Charles of Durazzo I I have found 
thee worthy 

To wear not only ducal coronet, * 

But in that potent, in that faithful hand, 

To wield the royal sceptre. 

. Duraxzo. , Holy father 1 

I am half-ready to accept the charge, 

When it befalls me, studying your content. 
Urban. So be it. The crown of Naples is now 
vacant. 

Dvrazzo. Good h'eavens ! is then my mother 
(let me call her 

Kven my mother, by;who8e bounteousness 
My fortunes grow, my youth was educated) 
Giovanna 1 is she dead 1 

Urban, . To virtuous deeds. 

Like those, she long hath been so. 

Dwrasao, His Beatitude, 

The predecessor of your Holiness, 

Who through her hands receive3 his resting-place 
At Avignon, when Italy rebell’d, * 

Absolved her from that heavy accusation 
Her enemy the Hungarian brought against her. 

Urban. I would not make Infallibility 
Fallible, nor cross-question thc' absolved, 

I merely would remove that stumbling-block 
The kingdom from her. * 

Durazzo. Let another then 

Aid such attempt. 

Urban, ^nother shall. 

Durazzo. Another 

Nearer in blood is none. ^ 

Urban, Ere long, Durazzo, 

I may look round and find one, if not nearer 
In blood, yet fitter to perform the duties 
Imposed on him by me. , 

Durazzo, None, holy father ! 

Is fitter. 

Urban, Easy then are the conditions. 

I would not place Butello, my own nephew. 


Altho’ deserving, ana anno oesougiit 
By many of /.ho Neapolitans, 

By many of the noble and the powerful 
In every citf of that re^lm, not him, 

Durazzo ! would 1 place, against thy interests. 

So high. But haply from(»hy gratitude 
Accept I might in his behalf a dukedom 
Or petty principality, dependent 
Upon our See, or (may-bc) independent ; 

For there are some who fain would hawi things so, 
We must content the nations of the earth, * 
Whom we wataV over, and who look to us 
For peace and quiet in the world we rule. 

Why art thou beating time so with thy foot 
At every word I apeak ? why look so stem 
And jerk thy head and rest thy hand on hip ? 
Thou art determin’d on it, art not thou ? 

Durazzo. I can not, xvill not, move her from 
her seat. 

So help me, God I 

Urban. Impious young man ! refieot ! 

I give thee time ; I give thee all to-morrow. 

SCENE H. A STREET IN NAPLES. 
Maximin. Agatha. 

Agatha (to hersd/.) ’Twas he! ’twas fiither 
Kupert. 

Mammon (oterlimring). Well! what then? 
What wouldst thou with ? thou mpst wait 
his leisure: ^ 

I have some business first with father Kupert. 
Agatha (gazing anxiously). Can it be? can 
it be? c 

Maximin, Have not men sins 

As well as women ? have not we our shrivers. 

Our scourers, soderers, calkers, and equippers ? 
AgatjM ( embracing him ). Forbear ! 0, for the 
^jve of God, forbear ! 

Heed him not, Maximin ! or he will cast 
Thy soul into perdition ; he has mine. 

Maximin, And who art thou, good woman ? 
Agatha. iThat fair name 

Is mostly given v/ith small courtery, 

As something tost at us indifierently 
Or scornfully by higher ones. Thy sister 
Was what thou callest her ; and Kupert knows it. 

Maximin, My sister? how ! I had but Agatha. 
Agatha ! 

Agatha, Mazimin ! we have met 
Since that foul day* whose damps fell not on thoe, 
But fill’d our father's house while thou wort abeent. 
Thou, brother 1 brother ! couldst not save fny 
peace, 0 
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Let me eavo tline. H| used to eall me dau^tei^ 
And he may <^ll thee sm* 

Maadmin, • T* The very word^ 

He began fathering early : seven years old 
At most was father Hupert. Aoly names 
Are covered ways . . • 

. . To most unholy deeds. 
Maximin, Tsee it; say no more : my sword is 
reddening 

With blood that rpns not ytft^ but soon shall run. 
A gatJia. Talk not thus loud, nor thus, nor here. 
Mdximin. • Caoss then 


m 

Maximin, . . To join • 

Giov|nna with Andrea 1 On with me : • 

We may forbid the bans the second time, 

Urging perhaps a few impediments. 

He hath been ^ some convent o*er the hill. 

Doing sad penance on Calabrian rye. 

How then couldst thou have heard about him 1 
how 

Find ha was here in Naples 1 
Agatha^ There he should 

And may have been : of late he was in Buda. 
Maximin, You met in Buda then ? 


Over the way to that old sycamore ; 

The lads have left off playing at paitone. 

I found out long ago his. frauds, his treasons, 

His murders ; and he tieditates a worse. 

Agatha ! let me look into thine eyes, 

Tiy to be glad to see me : lift them up, 

•Nay, do not drop them, they are gems to me. 
And make'^e very rich with only looking. 

•Thou must have been most fair, my Agatha I 
And yet I am thy brother ! Who %v^ould think it % 
AgaJtha. Nor time nor toil deforms man’s coun- 
tenance. 

Grime only does it : ’tis not thus with ours. 
Kissing the seven nails burnt in below 
Thy little breast, before they well had healed, 

I thought thee still more beautiful with them. 
Maadmin, Those preeious signs might have 
done bettor for me. 

AgoJthob. Only the honest arc the prosperous. 
Maadmin. A little too on that side hath 
slipt off. 

Agaiha. Recover it. • 

Maximin. , ^low can ( 1 

Agaika. Save the innocent, 

Maximin. But whom ] 


Agaiha. Not met. 

Maadmin. How know 

His visit else, if he was there indeed 1 
• Agatlui. While thou and • Stephen Stourdza 
tended sheep 

Together, I was in our mother’s sight. 

And mostly in her chamber ; for ill-health 
Kept her from work. Often did Father Rupv. 
Pray by her, often hear her long confession. 

Long, because little could be thought of for it. 

Now what a comfort would it be to you, 

If this poor child read better,” said the friar, 

' To listen while she read how blessed saints 
Have suffered, and how glorious their reward.” 

My mother claspt her hands, and " What a comfort !” 
Echoed from her sick bosom. 

Hath she been 

Confirm’d?” he askt. “Yea, God 'be prais’d,” 
sigh’d she. * 

^ We may begin then to infuse some salt 
Into this leaven,” said the friar, well-pleas’d. 

“ The work is righteous : we will find spare hours.” 
8he wept for joy. • 

Maximin. Weep then (if weep at all) 

Jjike her. 




Agailui Giovunna. 

Maximin. Is the queen in danger ? 

Agatha. Knowest^ou not? • 

Maammin. Hide we away our knowledge ; 

If may do harm by daylight. I stand sentry 
In many places at one time, and wink. 

But am not drowsy. j»ruBt me, she is safe. 

And thou art then our Agatha ! ’Twould do 
Our mother good, ^re she alive, to find thee ; 
For her last words were “ Agatha, where art 
thou?” 


Agatha. Religious tracts soon tost aside, 
Florentine stories and Sicilian song 
Were buzz’d into my ears. The songs much 
pleas’d me. 

The stories (these he cull’d out from the book. 

He told me, as the whole was not for maids) 
Pleas’d me mucl less ; for woman’s faults were 
there. 

Maadmin. He might have left out half the 
pages, still 

The book had been a bible in its bulk 


Agaiha. Oh I when our parents soiTO#f:y our f all were there. ^ 

crimes, Agatha. To me this well applies. 

Then is the sin complete. Not #o my sex. 

Maadmin, She sorrows not, Mavimin. Thou art the best in it. 

And ’tis high tiige that thou should’st give it over. Those who think ill of woman, hold the tongue 
AgaJtha J our marrow, sinews, veins. Thro’ shame, or ignorance of what to say, 
dry ilj, Or rifle the old ragbag forborne shard 

But not our tears ; they start with infancy. Spotted and stale. On, prythee, with thy story. 

Run on through life, and swell against the grave. Kgatha. He taught me that soft speech, the 
Maadmin. 1 must now see Fra Rupert. Come only one 

thou after. For love ; he taught me to repeat the words 

He shall admit thee. Pelt him with reproaches. Most tender in it ; to observe his Ups 
Then will I . . • Pronouncing them ;* and his eyes scorcht my 

Apotto Brother ! not for these camo I, cheek 

But t6 avert one crime from his o’erladen nto deep scarlet. With his low rich voice 

Devoted head. He hath retun^d . . He sang the sadness of the laurel’d brow^ 
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The tears that trickle on the rocks around mV be yours^. it may If ours : i<o then, 

Yalchhisa. ** Kone but^oly men can love § Aid him with prudent co^sel : th^ supply 

A^thou, Petrarca V* sighed ho at the close. ^all not be wanting, seCT^^y must not." 

Graver the wotk he brought me next. We read She urged my paring : thesame hour wo parted. 
The story of Francesca. • 

Maximin. What is that ? 


AgcUha. Piteous, most piteous, for most guilty, 
passion. 

Two lovers are condemn'd to one unrest ' 

For ages. 1 now first knew poetry, 

I had known song and sonnet long before : 

I sail'd no more amid the barren isles. 

Each one small self; the mighty continent 
Rose and expanded ; I was on its shores. 

Fast fell the drops upon the page : he chided : 

" And is it punishment to be whirl’d on * 

Witfi our beloved thro’ eternity ?” 

** Oh ! they were too unhappy, too unhappy !" 
SobbM I aloud : "Who could have written this?** 
"Tenderest of tender maids!" cried he, and 
olaspt me 

To his hot breast. Fear seiz’d me, faintness, shame. 
Be calm, my brother ! 

Maximin. Tell then other tale, 

And skip far on. 

Agatha. The queen Elizabeth 

Heard of me at the nunnery where I served ; 

And the good abbess, not much loving one 
Who spoke two languages and read at night. 
Persuaded her that, lacing quick and needy, 
’Twould be by far more charitable in her 
To take me rather than some richer girl. 

To read by her, and lace her sandals on. 

I serv’d her several years, to her content. 

One evening after dusk, her closet-door 
Being to me at every hour unclosed, 

I was just entering, when some voice like his, 
Whispering, but deep, struck me ; a glance suf- 
ficed : 

’Twas he. They neither saw me. Kow occurr’d 
That lately had Elizabeth said more 
And worse against Giovanna. " She might be 
Guiltless, but should not hold the throne of I 
Naples ® I 

From the sweet child her daughter : there were*] 
some 


SCENE III. RUPERT’S CElL, 

EuPBir. Maximin. 

Rupert. Thou hast delaid some little, Maximin. 
Maximin. fFraie I 1 met a woman in the street, 
And she mi^t well delay me : guess now why. 
Rupert. W ho in the world can guess the why of 
women ] 

Maximin. She said ^e knew us both in 

Hungary. 

Rupert. I nowsuspcct the person : she is crazed. 
Maximin. Well may she be, deprived of such a® 
friend. ** 

Rupert.. No friend was ever mine in that false* 
sex. f 

I am impatient, Maximin 

Maximin. Impatient ! 

And so am 1. 

(Maximin throws open the doovy and Agatha enters.) 
Knowest thou this woman, Frate ? 

Rupert. Art thou crazed tool I know her ? 
Not at all. 

Maximin. And hast thou never known herl 
never toucht her ? 

1 only mean in giving her thy blessing. 

Rupert. A drunken sailor in a desert isle 
Would not approach her. 

Maximin (indignant). Nqt my sister 1 
Agatha. Scomcr ! 

Insulter ! 

(Aside.) He may have forgotten. Can ho 1 
He did not sec me, would not look at me. 
Maximtfi. My sword shaUiL'wpte her name upon 
thy midrif ^ 

Prepare I 

Agatha. Hold ! nold ! Spare him yet, Maximin! 
How could 1 . . and the rnsn who . . 

Maadmin. Speak it out. 

Worthless one 1 r. 


Who had strong arms, and might again do better 
In cowl than fiercer spirits could in casque." 
Sleepless was I that night, afra'd to meet 
The wretched man, afraid to join the queen. 

Early she rose, as usual ; earlier I. * 

My sunken eyes and paleness were remarkt, 

And, whence 1 was askt me. 

" Th^ose who have their brothers 
At Naples" I replied "most gracious lady. 

May well be sleepless ; for rebellion shakes 
A Hirone unsteady ever." 

First she paus’d. 

Then said, with greater blandness than before, 

" Indeed they may. But bej-ween two usurpers 
What choice? Your brother may improve his for- 
tune 

By loyalty, and teaching it. You wish 
To Join him, I see clearly, for his good ; 


Agatha. I am worthless. Let him live ! 

Oh let him live I 

M^r^min. Thou lovest thy betrayer. 
Agatha. The once beloved are unestranged by 
falsehood ; 

They can not wholly leave us, tho’ they leave ns 
And never look behind. ^ ' 

Maximin. Wild f,>wild as hawk ! 

Rupert (on his knees). Vision of light, of love, 
of purity ! 

Host thou revisit on the verge of earth 
A soul so lost, to rescue it ? Enough^ 

Agatha ! Do not ask him for my life ; 

No, bid him slay me ; bid him quench the days 
That have in equaPdarkness set and risen 
Bince proud superiors banisht faithfhl love. 

I am grown old ; few years are left me, Urn 
And sorrowful ; if y reason comes and goes ; 
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I am almost asi»pable of crimes • 

I * 
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* Durasszo, I never heard you talk so seriously. . 
Not long ago I little heeded state. 

By KUy troth, a hundred-folA* Authority, low voice, benf knee, kist hand : 

^ ^ * The Pope has proved t6 me that, sure as any 

Both ^tis Heaven's will) Of the seven saij^aments, the only way 
• To rise above temptation, is to seize 

Air that can tempt. 

Margarita. There must be truth then in it. 
But wht^t will some men think when you deprive 
Our aunt of her inheritance 1 
Durazzo. Men think ! 

Do not^en always think what they should not? 
Margarita. We hear so from the pulpit: it 
must be. 

But we should never take what is another’s. 
•Durazzo. Then you would never take another\s 
child 

To feed or clothe it. * 


As virtues. f 
Maaimiru ^ 

More capable. 

Rupert. 

are over. « • 

Here let me end my hours : they should have all 
Been thine ; h6 knows it ; let him take them for 
thee; • 

And close thou here mine ^yes where none be- 
hold. 

Forgiving me . ^ no, not forgiving poe. 

But praying, thou pure soul ! for Heaven’s for- 
giveness. ’ . • 

Maximin. I will not strike thee on the ground : 
rise up, • 

Then, when thou risest . . 

AgatTia, Come away, my brother ! 

Rupert. Never, so help me saints ! will I rise 
up : • 

will breathe out my latest breath before her. 
Maximin. It sickens a stout nym to tread on 
toads. [Ooea. 

Rupebt (rising slowly, and passing a dagger 
through his fingers). 

And the stout man might slip too, peradventure. 

SCENE IV. PALACE NEAR NAPLES. 

Durazzo. Margarita. 

Duraozo, The Pope is not averse to make me 
king. 

Margarita. Do we not rule already ? 

Durazzo. • Rule indeed ! 

Yes, one small dukedom. ^ Any ehepherd-dog 
Might make his voice heard farther off than mine. 
Margarita. Yet, my sweet Carlo, oftentimes 
I 've beard ^ou. 

When people brought before you their complaints. 
Swear at them for disturbing your rep(tje, 
Keepiifg you fron^your hounds, your bird, your 
• ride 

At evening, with my palfrey biting yours 
Playfully (like two Cl^stians) at the gate. 

Durazzo. I love to see my bird soar in the air. 
My hound burst frgm his puzzlement, and cite 
His peers around him to arraign the boar. 
Margarita. 1 think such semblances of high 
estate • 

Are better than the thing itself, more pleai&t. 
More wholesome. 

Durazzo. And thinks too my Margarita 
Of the gray palfrey? like a summer dawn 
His dap 2 ^ sides, his red and open nostrils. 

And his iSr rider like the sun just rising 
Above it, making hill and vale look gay. 
Margarita* She would be only what Durazzo 
think^ her. 

Durazzo. Queenly he thinks her: queen he 
swears to make her. 

Margarita. 1 am contented; and should be, 
without 

Kven our rule : it brings us but few eare^ 

Yet some it brings us : why a<^d more to them ? 


Margarita. That is not my meaning. 

I am quite sure my aunt has loved me dearly 
All her life long, and loves me still ; she often, 
(Kissing me) said, How like thou art Maria ! 

You know, Durazzo, how she loved my mother. 

Durazzo. And she loved me no less : and we 
love her 

And honour her. 

Maygarita. May we not then obey her 1 

Durazzo. The Pope, who teaches best, says 
otherwise. 

Rule has been tedious to her all her reign. 

And dangerous too. 

Margarita. Make it less dangerous, make it 
Less tedious. 

Durazzo. She has chosen the duke Otho 
To sit above thy husband, all else. 

Margarita. 1 think my husband is as brave 
as he. 

Durazzo. I think so too : yet people doubt. 

Margarita. Indeed ! 

Durazzo. And doubt they will, unless the truest 
knight 

Of Margarita takes to horse, and scours 
Her graiidsire’s realm of foreigners like Otho. 

Margarita. I&you do that, you must displease 
our aunt. 

Durazzo. Perhaps so : and hast never thou dis- 
pleas’d her? 

Margarita. Never ; although I sometimes did 
what might. 

Durazzo. I cannot disappoint the Holy Father. 

Murgarita. Nay, God forbid ! But let me no 
more see her. 

To hear her tell me all she did for me ! 

I can bear anything but evil tongues. 

Durazzo. Then let us Blink away and live ob- 
scurely. [Going. 

Margarita. Come back again . . Now ! would 
you leave me so ? 

I have been thinking I must think no more 
About the matter . . and am quite resolved. 

Durazzo. My sweotest ! you have several female 
cousins ; 

What arc they? 

Margarita. Duchesses. 
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^ f' v ^ i » 

But are they queens? (ili’roin helping i^e : his people, luiradvisers^ 

: and whv should thm^ Ifav have been adverse . ( but . . nake war 


Durazno, 

Margarita. Ko indeed ; and why should the}’ 
IJe? Theyqueenfi^ * 

<([)urazzo, I know but one well worthy of the title. 
Margarita. Now, who can possibly that be, I 
wonder i ' 

Durazzo. She on whose brow already Majesty 
Hath placed a crown which no artificer 
Can render brighter, or fit better, she 
Upon whose lip Love pays the first obeisance. 

[Saluting her. 

Margarita. I know not how it is that vou per- 
suade 

So easily . . not very easily 
In this, however : yet, if but. to teaze 
And plague a little bit my sweet dear cousins, , 
Writing the kindest letters, telling them 
Thaffi I am still, and shall be, just the same. 

Their loving cousin ; nor in form alone ; 

And if I write but seldom for the future, 

'Tis only that we queens have many cares 
Of which my charming cousins can know nothing. 
Durazzo. What foresight, friendliness, and de- 
licacy ! 


y ^ ^ ^ 

May have been adverse . t but . . pake war upon 
me I / . i 

^ they have basely slandefed thee, my Carlo ! 
Agnes. He has p^en with the Holy Father lately. 
Giovan.ia. This would relieve me from idl 
doubt, alone. 

Agnes. So kind as you have been to him! a 
mother ! 

Giovanna. Remin(} me not of any benefit 
I may have done him : tell md his good deeds, 
Speak not (if some there may hav^ beenO of mine ; 
'Twould but disturb the image that has never 
Yet fallen fiy,m my breast, and fiever shall. 

He was my child whenkay own child indeed, 

My only one, was torn aw^y from me. 

Agnes. And you have brooded o’er a marble egg, 
Poor darkling bird ! 

Giovanna. 0 A gnes ! Agnes ! spare me, , 

Let me think on . . how pleasant *twaa to follow 
In that Carlino, in that lovely boy. 

The hidings of^hy love, its shame, its glee. 
Demurest looks at matters we deem light, 

And, well worth every lesson ever taught, 


Marg irita. Nothing on earth but these, in the I Laughter that loosens graver, and that shakes 


idea 

Of vexing . , no, not vexing . . only plagjiing 
(You know, love! what I mean) my sweet dear 
cousins, 

Could make me waver . . and then you, sad Carlo ! 
Durazzo. To please me . . 

Margarita. Now, what would you 

have me sayl 


SCENE V. NAPLES. 

Page, Giovanna, Agnes, Maximin. 

Page. Fly, 0 my lady ! Troops are near the 
city. 

Giovanna. There always are. 


Page. 

Durazzo , . 
Giovanna. 
Agnes. 

1 knew him better. 


But strangers. People say 


What of bim? 

Now then confess , 

No reports have reacht us 
These several days : the roads were intercepted. 
Giovanna. I will fear nothing : Otho watches 
over us. 

Insects, that build their tiny hiibitations 
Against sea-clififs, become sea cliifs themselves. 

I rest on Otho, and no storm can shake me. 
Agnes. How dififerent this Durazzo ! 

Giovanna. All men are : 

But blame not withoutt, proof, or sign of proof, 

Or accusation, any man so brave. 

Page. Lady ! his soldiers on Camaldoli • 
Wave the green banner and march hitherward. 
Giovanna {after a pause). It can not be ! my 
Carlo ! my Carlino I 

What ! he who said his pra^^ers with hands com- 
prest 

Between my knees, and would leap off to say them 1 
Impossible ! He may have been deterred 


Our solemn gauds into their proper place. 
Maximin {out of breath). The castle-gates are 
open for one moment . . 

Seize them and enter . . Crowds alone impede 
Durazzo, and not arms. 

A gnes. Do you believe 

His treason now ? 

Giovanna. Peace, peace ! ’tis hard, ’tis 

hard ! 


ACT II. 

SCENE I. RUPERT’S CELL. 

Rupekt and Maximin. 

llup€rt\alone). I ’ve dogge'd^him to the, palace 
there’s some treachery. 

Giovanna . . and that witch too, Agatha . . 

Why not all three together? Sixty miles 
From Naples there is Muii.\ Now, a word 
Was dropt upon it. We must be humane. 

But, one more trial first to make him serve 
In ’stablishing the realm. I fain must laugh 
To think what creatures 'stablish realms, and how. 

t 

^ (Maximin enters.) 

Well, Maximin ! We live for better days 
And happier purports. Couldst thou not devise 
Something that might restore the sickened state. 
And leave our gracious king the Ixercise 
Of his good will, to give them companfes 
Who now are ensigns? Ah brave Maximin 1 
I do remember when thou wert but private. 
Pscin, Klapwrath, Zinga, marcht, and ^ made thee 
way. 

Nothing in this our world would fain stand still. 
The earth we tread mi labours to set free 
Its fires within, and shakes the mountain-heads ; 
The animals, the elements, all move. 

The sea before uB,^d the sky abovei 
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If Bome miracle. 


Who tire of the pure air and Bimny sky, I 
And droop for clouds aa if eachthair were grass. 
No wonder then should more^spiring sBuls 
Be weary of one posture, one dull gloom 
All the day thit)ugh, all the long day of life. 
Maximin fepea). Weary! ay am I. Can I soon 
be captain ? # 

JRupert. Why not] 

Maximin* • And then what ^rvice ] 


Rupert. 


I woulh : my own were kiftadod into bread* 

In the first days of our captivity. ^ 

Jffnes. And iginewere still witholden 1 Pardon 
me, 

Just Heaven ! 

Qiovaima. In words like those invoke not 
Heaven. 

If we »B,y just, what can we hope 1 but what 
May we not hope if we say merciful ? 

Agne\ And yet my fault is very pardonable. 


Queen Giovanna We, at our time of life, want these adornments. 


Is blockt up in the castle, jis thou kniwest ; Oiovanm. We never want them. Yo 

Was not my counsel wise, to keep thee out ] all its own ; 

Famine had else consumed thee; she spares none. None can shed lustre upon closing days. 


Youth haa 


Charles of Durazzo, our beloved king, 

Presses the siege ; and, when the queen gives up, 
dPhou art the man I prophecy to guard her. 

There are sime jewels : lightly carried in, 

A thousand oxen cannot haul them forth ; 

But they may drop at Muro, one Iw one. 

And who should husband them save Maximin ] 
Maximin {pretending alarm). I will not leave 
my sister out of sight : 

She ne'er must fall again. i 

Rupert. Porefeiid it, heaven I j 

I might be weak ! She would indeed be safe 
Where the queen is ! But who shall have the heart 
To shut her up? What has she done ? Her brother 
Might bo a comfort to her ; and the queen 
And some fev' ladies trust her and caress her. 


Mockers of eyes and lips and whatsoever 
Was prized; nor can they turn one grey Hair 
brown. 

But, skilfully transmuted, might prolong 
The life and health and happiness of hundreds. 
Agnes. Queens may talk so. 

Giovanna. Not safely, but to friends. 

Agnes. With power and pomp . . 

Giovanna. Behold my pomp, my power ! 
These naked walls, cold pavement, grated windows. 
Agn^^i. Let me share these with you. Take all 
my jewels. 

Giovanna. Forbear, forbear, dear Agnes ! 
Agnes. Earth then, take them ! 

\Tlir9mng them from her. 


But, though the parks and groves and tofts around, 
And meadows, from their first aijemones 
To their last saffron-crocuses, though all 
Open would be, to her, if not to them, 

And villagers and dances, and carousals 
At vintage-time, and panes that tremble, partly 
By moon-ray, partly by guitar beneath. 

Yet might the hoursj^^ithout street vie^lS, be dull. 
Maxhnin. Don’Acll her so. Get her once there. 
• But how ] 

Beside, the queen will never trust Hungarians. 
There would be mortay>atred. Is there fire 
Upon the hearth] 

Rupert. ^None. 

Maximit}. Why then rub your hands ? 


8CENK III. CASTEL.NITOVO. 

Buiuzzo. Kupbrt. Giovanna. Aqnes. 

JDurc^zzo. Upon my knees I do intreat of you 
To hear me. In sincerity, the crown 
(Now mine) was forced upon me. 

Giovanna. Carlo ! Carlo ! 

Know you what crowns are made of] 

Durazzn (rising). I must wear one, 

However fitly or unfitly made. 

Giovanna. Th» ermine is outside, the metal 
, bums 
Into the brain. 

Durazzo. Its duties, its conditions, 

Are not unknown to me, nor its sad cares. 


Giovanna. 'Tis well Maria my sweet sister lives 


SCENE II. CASTEL-NIIOVO. 

Giovanna and Aonks. 

Giovanna. 'Tis surely wrong that those who 
fight for vf 

So faithftiliy, so wretchedly should perish ; 

That thriftless jewels sparkle round your temples 
While theirs grow dank with famine. 

Agries. ^ Now I see, 

0 my poor queen ! the folly of refusal, 

When they had brought us safety. 

Giovanna. Not quite that^ 

To me at least, but sustenance and comfort 
To our defenders in the castle here. 

Agftee. Will you now take t^em ] 


not • 

To 8<ie this day. 

Durazza. But Margarita lives. 

Her beauteous daughter, my beloved wife. 

She thinks you very kind who let her go 
And join me, when strangle rumours flew abroad 
And liars call’d me traitor. 

Giovanni. With my blessing 

She went, nor heard (I hope) that hateful name. 

Durazzo {negligently). My cousin Agnes I not 
one word from you ] 

Agnes. Charles of Durazzo ! God abandons thee 
To thy own will : can any gulph lie lower ! 

Durazzo. ’Twas not my will, 
j Agnes. No ! 
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Durazzp, What I did> I did A^es, All other blind mendui|w that th^ are 

To the people. ^ blind, ^ ^ 

Agnes. Satisfy ' All other helpless feel thefy helpleesnees. 


Ol^ean and Fire. 

Durazzo. The Church too., 

Agnes, ' Fire and Ocean 

Shall lie together, and shall both pant gorged. 
Before the Church be satisfied, if Church 
Be that proud purple shapeless thing weisee. 
Durazzo (to Rupert). Show the pope’s charter 
of investiture. 

Rupert. 'Tis this. May it please our/idy that 
I read it. 

Giavanna (to Durazzo). Reasons where there 
are wrongs but make them heavier. 

Durazzo (to Agnes). When the whole nation 
^ cries in agony 

Against the sway of Germans, should 1 haltl 
Agnes. No German rules this country; one de- 
fends 

And comforts and adorns it : may he long ! 

The bravest of his race, the most humane. 

Durazzo. Quell’d, fugitive, nor Germany nor 
France 

A fiord him aid against us. 

Giovanna. Sir ! he hoped 

No aid from France. , 

Agiies. Does any ? What is France 1 

One flaring lie, reddening the lace of Europe. 
Durazzo. French is Provenza. 

Agnes. ^ There our arts prevail. 

Our race : no lair of tigers is Provenza. 

1 call that France where mind and soul are 
French. 

Durazzo. Sooner >:ould ho have graspt at Ger- 
man arms. 

Giovanna. God hold them both from Ualy for 
over! 

Durazzo, She shall want neither. The religious 
call 

Blessings upon us in long-drawn processions. 
Agnes. Who arc the men you please to call re- 
ligious ? 

Sword-cutlers to all Majesties ou' earth. 

Drums at the door of cveiy theatre ♦ 

Where tragedies are acted ; that friar knows it. 
Rupert. Such is the fruit of letters sown in 
courts ! 

Peaches with nettle leaves and thistle crowns ! 
Upon my faith ! kings are unsafe near them. 
Durazzo (to Agnes). May-be we scarcely<'have 
your sanction, lady 1 
Am I one ? 

Agnes. No. 

Durazzo. What afic 11 
Agnes. What ! an ingrate. 

Durazzo (soojfin^y). Is that to be no king 1 \'ou 
mivy rave on. 

Fair cousin Agnes : she who might complain 
Absolves me : 

Agnes. Does the child* she fed 1 the orphan 1 

The outcast 1 does he, can he, to himself. 

And before us 1 

Durazzo. I, the king, need it not. 


BCiNEiy. T^BR CASTEL-Ruoro. 

. Durazzo and Burbi^. 

Rupert. Remarkt you not how pale she turn'd I 
Durazzo. % At what ^ 

Rupert. I said kings were Unsafe. She knew 
my meaning. 

Durazzo. No man alive believes it:* none be- 
lieved ib 

Beside the vulgar, wheh Andrea died. 

RupeH. Murdered he vjjis. 

Durazzo. Mysteriously. Some say . . 

Rupert. What do some sayl 
Durazzo. I never heeded them^ 

I know thee faithful : in this whole afair 
I’ve proved it. He who goes on looking back 
Is apt to trip ^nd tumble. [Goes. 

Rupert (a! one). Why this hatred 1 

Are there no memories of her far more pleasant 1 
1 saw her in her childish days ; I saw her 
When she had cast away her toys, and sate 
Sighing in idleness, and wishing more 
To fall into her lap ; but what 1 and how 1 
I saw her in the gardens, still a child. 

So young, she mockt the ladies of the court, 

I And threw the gravel at them from her slipper, 
i And ran without if they pursued, but stopt 
' And leapt to kiss the face of an old statue 
Because it smiled upon her : then would she 
Shudder at two, wrens fighting, shout, and pari 
them. 

Next came that age (the lovely seldom pass it; 
When books lie open, or, in spite of pressing. 

Will open of themselves at some one place. 

Lastly, I f:aw her when the bridal crown 
Entwined the regal. Oh ! ne’er these eyes 
Had seen it I then, Andrea ! thou had’st lived, « 
My comfort, my support. Divided power 
111 could I brook ; how then, how tolerate 
Its rude uprooting from thl) breast that rear’d it ! 
And must I now sweep from me the last blossnma 
That lie and wither in the Wifik of life 1 
Fancies! . . mere fancies! . . let me cease to 
w?vcr. 

Wh^^would not do as I did I am more 
A man than others, therefore I dare more. 

And suffer more. Such is humanity : 

I can not halve it. Superficial men 
Have no absorbing passions ; shallow seas 
Are void of whirlpools. I must oh, tlto’ loath. 

SCENE V. PALACB.OARDEN. 

Maximin and Aoatha. 

MaaAmin. Courage ! or start and leave me. Sobs 
indeed ! • 

Pack those up for young girls who want some 
comfits. 

Nay, by my eoul,^<o see grown women sob it. 
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As thdn dcfiti e^fetk we^thou not fty sister, || Mupeii, Ho f is that all ] 'Tis done. 


Smites on me here and ishets my sword at once. 
It maddens me with choler . . for what else 
Can shake me so 1 I feel my e^fes on fire. 

He shall pay dear for it, the euiled Frat^. 

Agatha, Why, Hazimin, 0 ifhy didst thou con- 
sent 

To meet the finv again? 

Maximin, * To xnake him senre thee. 

Agatha, Povertycather ! i^nt . . eyen infamy. 
Mamnin, Did’st thou not pity, would’st not 
seiref the queen? • 

Aga^a, Oh might I ! might I ! she alone on 
earth • 

Is wretcheder : my soul shall ever bend 
Before that sacredest sil^remacy. 

Maacimin, Come with me : we will talk about 
the means. 

* Agatha, J^t, be thou calm. 

^ Maximin, A lamb. 

He little 

thinks ^ [Aside, 

To see the lamb turn round and bite the butcher. 

Agatha ) Agatha ! while 1 repeat 
Thy name again, freshness breathes over me. 
What is there like it? Why, ’tis like sweet hay 
To rest upon after a twelve hour.'s’ march. 

Clover, with all its flowers, an arm’s length deep. 


SCENE Yl. NAFLEa PALACE OF BUTELLO. 
Butbllo and Rupert. 

Bvtdlo (reads), “ We, Urban, l^y the grace of 
God . 

Mupert, Well, well ; 

That is all phrase and froth ; dip in the spoon 
A little deeper ; we shall come at last 
To the ^weet solids^*^ the racy wine. * 

JButelh, Patience, good Frate, patience 1 
Mupert, Now, Butello, 

If I cried patience, wouldst not thou believe 
I meant dday $ So d^Aot cry it then. 

Bead on . . about the middle. That will do . . 
Pass over hm, solieiiade, grief, foresight, 

Paternal or avuncular. Push on . . 

There . . thereabout. 

Butello, Lift oflf thy fin^r, gaan. 

And let me, in God’s name, read what wants 
reading. 


BuUlfo, 0 Hear me read on. 

m '' From those who at this present rule the same . . 
^ Rupert, This present is already past. I*fe 


Rupert, This present is already past, 
won. • 

Butello. And shall consign a princely fief 
thereof. 

Hereditary, to our foresaid nephew 
Gieroninio Butello, We, by power 
Wherewith we are invested, will exalt 
Our trusty well-beloved Frate Rupert 
Unto thKiighest charge our Holy Church 
Bestows upon her faithful servitors.” 

Rupert. Would not one swear those words were 
all engrossed, 

A fid each particular letter stoori bolt-upright. 
Captain’d with taller at the column head ? • 

, What marshall’d files ! what goodly companies ! 
Aiid, to crown all, the grand heaven-se|iit«com- 
I mission 

Scal’d half-way over with green wax, and stiff 
With triple crown, and crucifix below it. 

Give me the paper. 

Butello. Why? 

Rupert (impatient). Give me the paper. 

Butello. His Holiness hath signed it. 

Rup^, Let me sec. 

Butello, Look. 

Rupert, Nay but give it me. 

Butdlo, ^ A piece of paper ! 

Rupert. . . Can not be worth a principality. 
Butello (giving it). There then. 

Rupert. What dukedom has the grandest 
sound ? 

Butello. Dukedom ! the PSpc says principality. 
Rupert. Thou soon shalt blazon. 

Butello. I rely on you : 

Adieu, my lord ! 

Rupert. My prince, adieu ! 

[Alone^, Who knows 

If this will better me ! Away from court ? 

No; never. Leave the people ? When he leaves it. 
The giant is uplifted off the earth 
And loses all his Strength. My foot must press it 
•Durazzo, in things near, is shrewd and sighted . 

1 may not lead him. If I rule no more 
This kingdom, yet ere long my tread may sound 
Loud in the conclave, and my hand at last 
Turn in their golden wards the keys of heaven. 


Rupert. Piythee be speedy . , Where thou 
seest my nvne 

Butello (i^ads), If that our well-beloved Frate 
Rupert 

Shall, by his influence thereunto directed 
By the blest saints above, and the good will 
Which the said Frate Rupert ever bore us. 

Before the expiration of one month, 

So move the heart of Carlo of Durazzo 
That the said Carlo do invad^and seize . . 
Rupert, What would his Holiness have next? 
Butello, Wait, wait. 

' Nicies, a kingdom held by ogr permission . . 


SCENE VII. CASTLE OP MURO. 
Giovanna and Aoatba. 

Giovanna, Both mind ai]A body in their soundest 
state 

Ai? always on the verge of a disorder. 

And fear increases it : take courage then. 

Agatha, There is an error in the labyrinth 
Of woman’s life whence never foot returns. 
Giovanna. Hath Gbd said that ? 

Agatha. 0 lady ! man hath said it. 

Giovanna. He built that labyrinth, he led that 
foot 
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.Into and there leVt it. Shame upon him ! f^o^ing in theee days does but nft^kery. 




I tak| thee to my sery^ce and my trust. 

To love the hateful ^th prone prudent wifl 
Issworse than with fond unsuspiciousness 
To fall upon the bosom of the lo^ly, 

'Eho wise who value us^ the good who teach us, 
The generous who for^ve us when we err. 
Agatha. Oli I I have no excuse. 

Oiomnna. She stands^bsolved 

Before her God who says it as thou sayst it. 

I have few questions for thee : go, be happier. 

I owe thy brother more than I can pay, ^ 

And would, when thou hast leisure, hear what 
chance 

liais’d up a friend where the ground seem’d so 
rough. , a 

Agatha. Leave me no leisure, I beseech of you : 
1 would have cares and sorrows not my own 
To ccar6r mine from me : I would be questioned, 
!^o please you, I may else bo false in part, 

Not being what eyes bedim’d with weeping see me. 
Giomnna. You come, ’tis rumour’d here, from 
Hungary. 

My infant was torn from me by his uncle 
And carried into Hungary. 

Agatha. I saw it. 

Giovanna. Saw it ! my infant ! to have seen my 
infant, 

How blessed I Was it beautiful ? strong 1 smiling? 
Agatha. It had mild features and soft sun- 
bright hair, 

And seem’d quite happy. 

0>omnna. No, poor thing, it w^as not ; 

It often wanted me, I know it did. 

And sprang up in the night and cried for me. 

As I for it . . at the same hour, no doubt. 

It soon soon 'wasted . . And you saw my child ! 
f wish you would remember more about him . . 
The little he could say you must remember . . 
llepeat it me. 

Agatha. Ah lady ! he was gone. 

And angels were the first that taught him speech. 
Oiomnna. Happier than angels ever were 
before ! • 

Agatha, Ho happier too 
Oiomnna. Ah! not without his mother I 

Go, go, go . . There are graves no time can close. 


ACT III. 

6CKNE 1. NAPLES. PALACE. 

Durazzo. Rupert. Herald. Officers 
Durazzo. I thought heard a trumpet. But 
we reel 

After we step from shipboard, and hear trumpl^ 
After we ride from battle. ’Twas one. Hark ! 

It sounds again. Who enters? 

Officer. Please your Highness ! 

A herald claims admittance. 

Durazzo, Let him in. 

Rupert. Now for disguises; now for masks; 
steel, silk ; 


talk, sing, ride wi you, sllep teide you, 
\foT years : bchold-ye I some fine Kpril-day 
I whey spring forth into girls, with their own fitoes, 
Tricks, tendernes ies . . ne’er a mark of saddle I 

(Herald enUers), 

Bacco ! this is not one of them, however ! 
Durazzo. Well, sir, your message 
Herald. ♦ Herajd from duke Otho, 

I bring defiance and demand reply. 

Du.razzo. J know duke Otho’s courage, and ap 
plaiid 

His wisdon^» Tell duke Otho from king Carlo, 

I would in his place do the very same : 

But, having all I want, asrare your lord 
I am contented. 

Rupert. Blessed is content. 

Durazzo. Now, should duke Otho ever catch 
the reins 

(For all things upon earth are changeable) 

He can not wcfl refuse the turn he tries, 

But will permit me to contend with him 
For what at present I propose to keep. 

Herald. If then your Highness should refuse the 
encounter. 

Which never knight, and rarely king, refuses . . 
Durazzo. Hold, sir! All kings are knights. The 
alternative ? 

Herald. None can there be where combat js 
declined. 

He would not urge in words the queen’s release. 
But burns to 'win it from a recreant knight. 
Durazzo. Did Otho say it? 

Herald. Standing here his herald, 

T have no voice but his. 

Durazzo . Y ou may have ears : 

I Hear mo then, .sir ! You know, all know at 
I Naples, . 

j The wife Snd husband are »<lcar at present 
As ever, though the knight aifd lady not.*^ 

She, when she married him, declined his love, ' 
And never had he hers : Taranto won it. 

And, when he squanderec^it, ’twas unretrieved. 
Herald. Is this, sir, for my ears or for my voice ? 
M My voice (it is a man’s) will npt convey it. 

I Durazzo \to guarde]. Escort the herald back 
with honors due. [To Rupert. 

What tb'ink you, my lord bishop of Nocera? 
Tlupert. Troublesome times ! troublesome times 
indeed ! 

My flock, my brethren at Nocera, will. 

Must, want me : but how leave my prince, a prey 
To tearing factions, godless, kingipss iven I 
Durazzo. Never mind me, good fatlio> ' 

Rupert.. Mind not you 1 

1 can not go ; I would not for the world. 

Durazzo. The world is of small worth to holy 
men. 

Rupert. I 'will not hence until the storm be 
past. 

Durazzo. After a storm the roads are heavier. 
Courage ! my good lord bishop ! We must q[>eed 
And chaunt our Veni Domine at Nocera* 
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Bu1» where my^lshop is, I am in spirit. 


Jiupeti (alone). So I this is ki^f . . sn^ wit too 
not kingly. • 

Can he be ignou^t of who I am I 
They will show fragments of this sturdy frock. 
Whence every^hroad starts ^ible, when all 
The softer napperj^ in its dul descent, 

Drops from the women, Carlo, to the moths. 


8CENB II. apartment IN THE CASTLE OP 
MUHO. 

# 

Maximin and Aoatha. 

Maximm, How fores thy lady ^ 

• Agatha. As one fares who never 

Must see thh peopled earth, nor hear its voice 
STor know its sympathy ; so fares Giovanna; 

But, pure in spirit, rises o’er the riAiks 
Whereof our world is only one vast chamber. 
Maximin. Dost thou enjoy the gardens, fields, 
and forests 1 
Agotha. Perfectly. 

Maximin, Hast a palfrey ? 

Agatha. Had I ever 1 

Beading and needlework employ the day. 

. MaaAmin. Ah 1 our good mother little knew 
what pests 

Those needles and those books are, to bright 
eyes ; 

Bivals should recommend them,«mothers no. 

We will ride out together. • 

• Agatha. On what horses ? 

Maximin. One brought me. Are the queen’s 
at grass ? 

Ag/itha. We have none. 

Maximin. Thou ^‘halc, Agatha, but liow enjoy 
Perfectfy, as thou sayest, these domains ? 

^Agatha. By looking out at window with the 
queen. 

Maximin. All the dgy thro’ 1 
Agatha. I read to her : and then. 

If &he suspects it rises me, she takes up 
The volume, and pretends great interest 
Just there, and reads it out. 

Maximin, True history 

Agatha. History she throws by. 

M'mmin, Then sweet-heart songs. 

Adventures 1 

Agatha, %>me she reads, and over some 
Tosses her^woi;)c, rises, and shuts the cover. 
Maximin. I would not shut the song-book. 
There are others 

That show within them gold-and-purple saints, 
Heads under arm, eyes upon platter, laughing 
At her who carries them and lately wore them. 
Agatha, Such are not wanting. 

Maximin, , PleaSant sights enough ! 

1 would foin see them. 

Agatha. Quite impossible. 

Maximin. On feast-days 1 


Ail «*1n W 
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MBight, «r. ^ r . 

As all the beet thingaaref Whw are her piiiie 


turesl • 

Agatha. Chiefly her own lost family, and 
those 

She loved the most in it. 

Maxitmn. 0 for a glimpse ! 

Tell me at least who are they. 

Agatha. Good king Robert, 

Whose flse she often kisses. 

Maximin. None more worth it t 

Agatha. There are the two Marias ; one elate 
With merriment, her eyes orbs wing'd with flame ; 

I Lcfog deep and dark the otheris, and within 
I Whose cooler fountains blissfully might bathc^ 

A silenter and (haply) purer love. 

Maximin. I should be glad to look at ri ^ya^ but 
rather 

At the kind queen herself. 

Agatha. That thou mayest do. 

Maximin, When ? 

Agatha. Now; I think ; for having heard who 
’twas 

That warned her of her danger when the duke 
Rode iit, she wisht to thank thee. Come with me : 

I must first enter and announce your name. 
Maximin. I thought you said she know it. 
Take j'our course. 


SCENE III CHAMBER AT MUllO. 
OlOVANNA. MaXIMJ^. AoATHA. 

Giovanna. Accept my too few thanks, sir, tor 
your zeal . . 

Maximin, Fine air, my lady queen, in this 
high tower ; 

Healthy as Hungary ; may you enjoy it 
These many days ! 

Gionanna {bending). I fancied Hungary 
Was moiBter, leveler, than hereabout. 

Maximin. Wo diave a plain in Hungaiy on 
, which. 

Just in the middle, all of Italy's 
You shall pin down nor see them from the sides. 
And then what cattle ! horse, ox, sheep ! God’s 
blessing 

Upon hard-working men, like furlough soldiers, 
And«are sport at the foray, when the Turk 
Might seize them if wo sent them not to quarters^ 
Here too seems nothing wanting. [Looking round. 

Oioranna. A few friends 

Were welcome, could they but return, whose pen 
And conversation lighten’d former hours. 
Maximin, Learned ones ; ay? 

Giovanna. The learned came around 

me. 

Maximin, Whistle, and they are at the barley, 
corns, • 

Wing over wing, beak against beak, I warrant. 

I knew two holy friars, as holy men 
As ever snored in sackcloth after 8inning> 
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, And they were leai^ed. What now was tie OiAhanx 
shot ) lAnd bru 

1 should have said on^B crucifix was whitdi , k 
19ie other’s black. They plied mild arguments \ 

In disputation. Brother, was the term 
At first, then sir, then nothing ^orse than deril. 


[AOf m, 


OiAharm to anf . . 4ho keep stilUsubmiai^ 
[And brush not in attemiAing to ^uss by. 


SjTBPHBN enters. 


But those fair words, like all fair things, soon go, Stephen » we Hungarians are sent off. 


dropt. 

Fists were held up, grins in the face grew rife. 
Teeth (tho’ in these one had the better of it 
By half a score) were closed like money-boxes 
Against the sinner damn'd for poverty.j^ 

At last the learned and religious men 
Fell to it mainly, cru::ifix in hand, 

Until no splinter, ebony or linden, 

Was left, of bulk ^o make a toothpick of. ^ 
Aqatha, Brother ! such speech is here irreve- 
' rent 

(jfyqvanna. Let him speak on : we are not queens 
' au day. 

Soldiers are rivals of the hierarchs, 

And prone to jealousy, as less at ease. 

Less wealthy, and, altho’ the props of power. 

Less powerful and commanding. 

Maximin. Never queen 

Spoke truer. 1 bear lusty hate to them. 


Agatha. Again? 0 Maximin! before our Under this compact 


Stephen. Your Reverence, is xfiade bishop, we 
hear say : «. 

As for all us . . I 

Rupen, Lupins . . wken times are good. 

Ah f thou hjist bowels ; thou canst pity others. 
Stephen. I can myself. 

Rupert. F ^ I all my countrymen. 

I have been lately in that happy realm 

Our native land. r; [Whispers. 

Her kings should govern here. 
Stephen. And everywhere. What loyal subject 
doubts c 

His prince’s right over all other prinbes 1 
Rupert. Here are sad discontents. The prindH) 
Butello, t 

Nephew of His Beatitude the Pope, 

Can not yet touch this principality. 

Durazzo, our sharp king, snatches it back, 

Altho’ the kingdom was bestowed on him 


princes 

We never hate nor love. 

Maximin. Then, lady, I 

Am your worst vassul. 

Olovanna. How? 

Maximin. Being taught to hate you . . He wont stand robbery. 

God pardon me ? None but the frockt could 
teach 

So false a creed. But now the heart let loose j 
Swings quite the other way. Folks say they love 
Their princes: sure they must have wrong’d 
them first. 


Stephen. He will bring down bull 

And thunder on his crown. The pope’s own 
nephew ! 

Rupert. No less a man. 

Stephen. If there’s pope’s blood in him 


None but the frockt could 


Rupert. ^ We owe obedience 

To kings . . unltss a higher authority 
Dissolvos it. 

Steptien, Doubtless : but what kings? 

our own 
Say I. 


I turned away mine eyes ftrom your young beauty, 
And muttered to my beard, and made it quiver 
With my hard breathing of hard thoughts : but 
now 

Conspirators shall come in vaii^ against you : 
Here is the sill they tread upon who enter. ^ 
[Striking kit breast. 


SCENE IV. RUPERT'S^ CLOISTER. 

Rupert (alone). Fealty sworn, should I retnb'^t so 
soon? 

I will live quiet . . no more crimes for me . . 
When this is fairly over . . for a crime 
It surely is . . albeit mu'^h holier men 
Have done much worse and died in odour after. 
They were spare men, and had poor appetitesp 
And wanted little sleep. ’Twont do with me. 
Beside, I must get over this bad habit 
Of talking to myself. One day or other 
Some fool may read me, mink me, and do hurt. 
And furthermore . . when highest dignities 
Invest us, what is there to think about ? 

What need for cleverness, wit, circumspection. 


Rupert. O Stephen it, say it softly. 
Few ears can open and can cl^e like miiie. 
Stephen (aside). Ah 1 how good men all ofisr 
are maligned ! 

Rupert. I would not^trust another soul on 
earth. . 

But others must be trusted. , Lucky they ^ 
Who first bring over to right ways the brave. 
First climb the pole and strip the garland off 
With ati its gold about it. Then what shouts ! 
What hugst what offers 1 dowers, in chests^ in 
farms. . 

Ah ! these are worldly things too fondly prised ! 
But there are what lie deeper; t^e true praiso 
Of loyalty, of sanctity. ^ 

Stephm (pondering). ^s pleasant 

To look into warm chest with well-Tm>ught hinges 
That turn half-yearly. Pleasant too are farms 
When harve8^moons hang over them«, and wanes 
Jolt in the iron-tinged rut, and the white ox 
Is call’d by name,«and patted ere pull’d on. 
Rupert. These aid all thine. I have lived manj 
^ys 

And never known that man unprosperous 
Who served our l^oly church in high emprise 
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Stephen, If s^), I wish I could. » ^ *, Qwvanna. I never wanted' confidence in you, . 

Ih^fert, Wish we had king! Yet never hav6 I opened ^y full mind/ ^ 

VTho keep thetl words like oura of Hungary. M Keeping some thoughts secreted, altho* bent 
Stephen. Just. H # | To draw them out before you. They have labv 

Bupert 1 have half a mi^d to let Elizabeth Like letters whj^h, however long desired. 

Know what a zealous subject, «rhat a bilive. We cover with the hand upon the table 


Her daughter has at Kaples. 

Steph^ * Would she give me 

tPor thanks dn these hard times are windy) 
money! , # 

Think you! 

Buperte • Don’t squander al\away. Pew 
know 

Its power, its privilege. Iji dubs thelioble. 

It raises from the dust the man as light. 

It turns frowns into snUlcs, it makes the breath 
Of sore decrepitude breathe fresh as mom 
Into maternal ear and virgin breast, 
w Stephen. Is that all it can do! I see much 
farthei^. 

! see full twenty hens upon the perch, 

1 see fat cheese moist as a charneWiouse, 

I see hogs’ snouts under the door, I see 
Flitches of bacon in the rack above. 

Bupert. Rational sights ! fair hopes ! unguilty 
wishes ! 

I am resolved : I can refrain no longer : 

Thou art the man for prince to rest upon, 

The plain, sound, sensible, straitforward man, * 
Ko courtier . . or not much of one . . but fit 
To show courts what they should be. Hide this 
letter. 

Mind ! if thou losest it, or let’st an eye 
Glance on it, I may want the power again 
To serve thee : thou art ruin’d. •The new king 
Might chide and chafe should Rupert ask another 
To forward any suit he would prefer 
Por friend or kindred. Since thou must return 
To Hungary, thou shalt not go ill-fed. 

’Tis to the queen’s^dnfcssor ; look at if; 

How put it up ; n^w, godson of our Saint ! 

!Ake this poor purse, and, honest soul ! this 
blessing. 

Guides thou shalt havg^ll the first day, and rules 
How to go forward on the road : so speed thee ! 


And dare not open. 

AgcUha. If relief there be. 

Why payee ! if not, why blame your diffidence ? 
Oiovanncu Postered too fondly, I shot up too 
tall 

In happ^ess ; it wasted soon. Taranto 
Had my first love ; Andrea my first vow. 

And warm affection, which shuts out sometimes 
Love, rather than embraces it. To lose him 
Pained me, God knows ! and worse (so lost I) 
than all 

The wild reports Hungarians spread about me. 
My first admirer was my first avenger. 

Ho, laying at my feet his conquering swoW, 
Withdrew. Two years clapst, he urged the dangers 
That still encompast me ; recall’d our walks. 

Our studies, our reproofs for idling, smiled 
By (0 kind man !) the grandfather of both. 

I bade him hope. Hope springs up at that word 
And disappears ; Love, radiant Love, alights. 
Taranto was my joy; my heart was full : 

Alas ! how little can the full heart spare ! 

1 paus’d . . because I ill might utter it . . 

In time he turn’d his fancies to another. 
Wretchedest of the wretched? was I now ; 

But gentle tones much comforted my anguish. 
Until they ended ; then loud throbs confused 
The treasured words; then heavy sleep opprest me. 
I was ashamed . . I a?n ashamed . . yet (am I 
Unwomanly to own it !) when he loved 
One only, I was driven to despair ; 

When more . . Adieu Taranto ! cried my heart 
And almost sank thro’ sorrow into peace. 

\ 0 that fresh crimes in him should solace me ! 

My life of love was over, when his spirit 
Plew from my lips, and carried my forgiveness 
On high, for Heaven's. 

Wars burst forth again; 
,He who defended me from their assaults 
Saw in me what to love, but whom to love 
He found not in me. 


ACT IV. 

SCENE 1. CASTLE OF MURO. 
Giovanna, Aoatba. 

CfiopaTma. I^ng have we lived in one imprison- 

mentA • 

Our tears have darkened many a thread about 
Each distaff, at the whitening half-spent fire 
On winter-night ; many a one when deep purple 
Cloath’d yqnder mountain after summer-day. 

And one sole bird was singing, sad though free. 
Death, like all others, hath forgotten me, 

And grief, methinks. now ^wing old, grows 
lighter. 

Agatheu To see you smile amid your grief, con- 

toles me. 


‘Mf my confidence. 

My gratitude,” said I, “ suffice thee, Otho, 

Here is my hand.** 

He took it, and he wept. 
Brave man ! and let me also weep for thee I 
Agaiha. Not beauteous youth enrobed in royal 
purple 

And bright with early heye, have moved you s\ 
Oiovanna, Record not cither ; let me dwell cn 
• Otho; 

The thoughts of him sink deeper in my pillow: 
His valiant heart and true one bleeds for mo. 

SCENE II. COURT’YARD OF 
Maxtmin and STEPms. 

Stephen, Maximin ! art thou close 1 



* Yea, close enough, 

Alth* I bare the whoK> court-yard to cool {o. 
Stephen, 1 meant not that. 

^Moiximin, A baton to a pike 

Thou didst not; else thou had8t<;aot spoken it. 
Stephen. Some folks think better of my under* 
standing. 


P^ApUPW. 


JPBBT. (*<)*»». 

I Stephen. For*thee, it igmM, 111 luM twoo . 

I but for me, • * 

L man or child, was never yet oulpwitted. 

V Mammin. Ah llwe all think so ; yet all are, by 
wea];er. ^ 

And now about thS letter. 

Stephen. The^he trusted ; 


Mopdmin, Kone of thy heart : give me thy fist I know he did ; show me the duplicate. 


then, Stephen. • 

Stephen. That sets all right. 

Maaimin, What brought thee luther I 

Stephen. What 1 ^ 

Maximin. Hast secrets 1 

Stephen. None worth knowing. 

Maximin. No man has : 

They never did anyone good. 

Hyphen. They may. 

Maximin ! hast commands for Hungary 
For Hungary 'i 


Stephen. 


What ! is there no such place 1 Shall build thy fortune. 


Maxhnin. Duplicates are not written first nor 
shown first. * • 

How many men art good against 1 
Stephen. • * On# only. 

Mttximin^^ Then five might overmaster thee 
and gag thee, • 

And five are ready in the Apennines ; 

If I knew where exactly, f would tell thee. 

Stephen. A fiend of hell in frock ! 

Maximin. No, not SO bad . 

He, without blame or danger on thy ^art, • 


Maximin. No, by my soul ! nor ever will for me. 
W ere not my sister here about her duty, 

1 could knock out my brains against the wall 
To think of Hungary. 

Stephen. Yet thou hast there 

No croft, no homestead, pullet, chick. 

Maximin. Hast thou 'i 

Stephen. I am a man at last. Wert thou but one ! 

Maximin. Stephen, wc will not quarrel. 

Stephen. I am rich 

I meant to say. 

Maximin. ' So far so well : however. 

Not some bold thief who stands some ages back 
(Tho’ better there than nearer) nor some bolder 
Who twists God’s wdrd and overturns his scales. 
Nor steel, nor soil in any quantity. 

Nor gold, whose chain encompasses the globe. 
Nor oven courage, Stephen, is sufiicient 
To make a man : one breath on Woman’s wrongs, 
Jaftingthc heart, does that. 

Stephen. And other things. 


Stephen. He 1 I scorn the thief . . 

Beside . . ho would not. 

Maximin. W ould or not, he shall. 

[Btbphen heeUcOee. 

Am I an honest man % 

Stephen Why 1 as men go. . 

Maximin. Give me the letter then, and, on my 
life, 

Ifr shall do more and better for thee much 
Than placed in any other hands but mine. 

[An Officer jposses. 

Ho ! Captain ! see an honest man at last, 

[Giving him the letter. 
And you the very one he came about. 

Stephen {threatening Maximin.) Traitor 1 
Maximin. A traitor, with a vengeance, is he. 
Stephen. Hangman ! 

Maximin. Thou needst not call him; he will 
come 

Presently. [To tJte^ Officer 

This poor hind hath saved the prince^ 


Maximin. Chick, pullet, homestead, croft ; are From insurrection, from invasion. Head. 

these our makers 1 [Officer readf. 

Stephen. I have them in this ifning, one and all. The royal favour will shiL warm upon 
Maximin {su^>ectitig.) Stephen I I could 8how*| One friend of mine. 


thee the duplicate 

In the same hand. He who fixt me at Muro 
Will fix thee too in some such place as firmly. 
What ! hast no heart for castles ? art low-minded ? 
How I with chick, pullet, homestead, croft 1 Sit 
down : • 

Thou didst not sweat so after all thy walk 
As thou dost now. What ails thee, man 1 
SItephen. What ails me ! 


Officer, Be 8ur3 : he will be ma^e. 

’Tis but our service . . We must not complain . . 
Tho’ there are things, of late, which soldiers* crops 
Swe”. high against. We captains . . 

Maximin. Ay, we captains ! . . 

Officer. I must be gone to Naples; so must 
thou 

My gallant grey-coat. [€hes aui,. 

Maximin. Tell me how thou earnest 


Nothing. 

Maximin. But did Fra Bupert, did he tnil^ 
Clap thee up herel Cleverly done ! Don’t blame 
him. 

Stephen. BJame him ! if fnar he were not, and 
moreover ^ 

The tadpole of a bishop, by tho martyr ! 

I would ran back and grapple with his weazon. 

Maximin. Ho Is too cunning for us simple 
men. 


To Muro, of all places in the world. 

It lies so wide of any road to Hungary. 

Stephm. Fra Bupert bade me follow at mid-day 
A band of holy mendicants, due-south, 

To baffle all suspicion : the next mom 
To cross the moun^ns on my left, and turn 
Northward, and then take boat by Pesaro. 

While they were stretcht along the levelest tiles 
In the best chamber . . being mendicants . . 

Each on his sheepskin . . for they love soft Ijlog • » 
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gnllo _ , 

Fought for it isiiich should sing thorn first to sleej^' 
And while aside them, in brassipot unfathom'd^ 
Vhe rich goat-whey was ripening for next break- 
fast, • • 

1 thought of my far sheep and my near friend ; 

My near frien(Mr8t ; and so, by luck, here am I. 
AToadmin. 3ut how didst dream that thou 
shouldst find jne here ? 4 
Stephen. Who, in the Virgin's name, should first 
step^ip, • • 

After 1 bade the mendicants good>bye. 

Who but Augustin ! Muqjh about oiH country. 
Mops, wakes, fairs, may-poles, gipsy-girls, and 
fortunes, • 

When suddenly, as one that knew them all. 

He whisper’d thou wert at this Muro here, 

4 ^ome twenty miles, or near upon it, off. 

I must fain%8e thee. After three hours’ walk 
i ask the distance : twenty-five miles scant. 

At night I Bupt and slept with an^ld shepherd : 
His dog soon crope betwixt us, so genteely, 

I should have never known it, but his nose 
Was cold against my ear, and, when I turn’d, 

A snag or two was at it . . without harm. 

Morning blew sharp upon us from the hills. 

How far are we from Muro, my good man 1 ” 

Said I, and dipt my olive in the salt. 

** Scant thirty miles.” Let never man believe 
In luck ! I overturned the salt, alert 
To hurry on ; yet here thou seeHt.me, rich . . 
Sleeping six hours in winter, five in summer. 
Moiaiminf {pondering.) Augustyi told thee I was 
here ! Augustin ! • 

How should he know ] One only knew beside I 
The firiar ; he never would have told : she told 


him. 


[Wedks cdmit inqtatietdig, : Being now bishop 


SCENE III. MONASTERY GARDENS^ 

Hupert (alone), I must nave peace : I can not 
live without it ; , * 

Only few years ^ho knows) may yet remain. 
They shall not hurt the queen : in part the ham 
Would be my doing. But then Maximin . . 

He too . . yet why not let him die in battle ? 
Battles Miere will be : kings are all tenacious 
Of their king-life : Italians are astute, 

Hungarians valiant ; two stout swords must claab 
Before <ftie break. 

That Agatha, that Agatha 
Troubles me most of all I Suitpose she come# 

Into my very palace at Nocera, 

AHid tells the people what the bishop did I 
Kever was blow cruel like this since Tlerod. 
Giovanna must then live, if for her sake 
Alone ; for such her tenderness, her trutk^i ' 

She ’ll not abandon her while life remains. 


f.CENE IV. PALACE IN NAl»LE8. 
Dubazzo. Chanoellob. Privy-counsellors. 

Durazzo. Speak, my lord chancellor : you now 
h^ve read 

The letter through : can doubt remain upon it 1 
[Cdanoellor shaken his head. 
Gentleman ! you have heard it : what think you 1 
First Counsellor. Traitorous, if there be treason. 
Second Counsellor. Sentence then. 

Chancellor. Powerful is Rupert: many think 
him saintly, 

All know him wise and warjj : he has friends 
In every house, and most among the women. 

Such men are dangerous to impeach : beside. 


Augustin has smooth locks and fresh complexion. 
And heels for danc^^and voice for dulcig^er. 

Rare articles at fluffing secrets out : 

Blit, with thy slanting face, and arm curl’d round 
The inside canework of a padded chair. 

And leg oblique slid ne^igently under. 

If thou wouldsb keep tnem nicely in repair 
Fevret no more my secrets out, Augustin I 

Officer (returned). Ready! my dapple grey ! ready 
for Naples 1 

Stephen, Not without Maximin. By hti advice 
I call’d you in to help us : he shall have * 

His sharo. 

Maa^in, When onr hlythe king sniffs up the 
wind, 

And sees the cl^mids roll mainly from the north. 
And finds diovanna’s enemies advance, 

He may be kinder to her : so, commander. 

If you believe I did my duty now. 

Let me confirm the letter you convey. 

Ojffieer, Oanst thou add aught ! 

MaaMn, Much, wore there much required. 
OJker, Come then along : wre will drink gold 
to-morrow. 


Not quite yet : appointed, 


Durazzo. . 

Not seated. 

Chancellor. No ? This changes the whole aspect. 
Once bearing that high dignity, once throned . . 
Durazzo. I like no thrones that narrow mine 
too much, • [them. 

^And wonder wherefore clergymen should mount 
Chancellor. However, sir, since such hath been 
the custom 

From barbarous times . . 

Durazzfj. Till times herein as barbarous . . 
Chancellor. , . We must observe the usage of the 
jrealm. 

And keep our hands from touching things held 
sacred. 

Few days ago, for lighter crimes the friar ' 
Might have been punisht^ith severity. 

First Counsellor. Even now, although his legs 
• begin to sprout 

With scarlet plumage, we may crop his crest ; 
But better on the boam than in the yard. 

Third Counsellor, It would put by muofa< 
bickering. • 

Fourth Counsellor. There are many 
Expectants, holy men, who would condemn 
In any court ecclesiastical 



,FRA RUPEq^. 

ifippeal so.mauifeBt to foreign force. 

And sfrip him to the shin to wash him clea^. 


[act t* 


1 , hurazzo, u c. None 

^ ^ I I Margarita. She even lo^ed another sister, her 

Fifth Counsellor. And there are civil laws which j W^hom people call’d Fiommetta ; Ghd knows why ; 


tread on velvet 
And leave no scandal ’when Ihe^’^ pass the door; 
Modest and mild and beautifully drest, 

And void of all loquacity, all pomp ; 

They, should you ask them wliat they are, reply 
''We are not laws ; wc are prerogatives/. 

Ca/rlo. Paoluccio ! wit may give the best advice. 
Par be from me all violence. If the criminal 
Be strong and boisterous, the ecclesiastiof’ii 
Craving and crafty, swift or slow at pleasure, 

At least our civil lav^s arc excellent. 

And what you call prerogatives are civil. 

Paoluccio. I cla8.‘. them so. * 


h^any at once. 


Wo Christian name, nought Christian-Uke 
about it. / 

She was tVie one of 'Sicily, who fancied 
(O shame upon her !) somebody . , a writer 
Purazzo. What writer 1 

Marganta. Is not that enough 1 a writer ! 

Ihirazzo. There i£l not mucl;i to thank her for, 
if all 

Partake of h^r affection, even those 
Who sink so low. 

Margariik. She played with you the most ; 
I’erhaps because she thought you like her child. 
She did show pleasure whtn she fondled me : 


Carlo. I will pursue this counsel. 


ACT V. 

SCENE I. CASTLE OF MURO. 


They are the best of all. , But ’l.was not to make me the happier. 


Giovanna. Agatha. Otho. Officers. 

Giovanua. What shouts are those '? whose voice, 
above theiii all. 

Above the neighing horse and trumpet’s clang, | 
Calls to the rescue 1 Can 1 doubt] . . 

My Otho ! 


Although it did so, but herself . . herself. 

You may rise. Yet, Carlo, would think it ! there are times * 
When I am ready to desire of you ^ 

That you would let her out of such a den ‘ 

At Mui'o. * 

Purazzo. Had you mentioned it before,. 

As wishing it . . why, then indeed . . 

Margarita, So, then. 

You would have let her out] How very kind ! 
Purazzo. If wo could have persuaded her to go. 
Margarita, Persuaded her ] what! out of prison] 
Purazzo. Do not 


My Otho ! rush not rashly into fight : 

Thou canst not free me. 

Agatha. He has beat them off . 

He enters. 

Officer, Yes, he enters. 

Otho (^wounded m<tr\ally). Take the ransom 


! Term it so harshly ; wlio can bear to hear 
, Of prisons ] 

, ! Margarita. Is the tower indeed not lockt 
I Nor bolted] 

' Purazzo. People would run into it 
, ! And trouble bef devotions. At this time 


’Tis small . , ’tis only one worn life . . and loose her. : She needs them most particularly. 


Giovanna. Not from thy neck, my Otho, while i 
thou livest, 


Why] 


Or while 1 live. | 

Otho. Giovanna hath embraced me . . ; 

I now have lived . . life sliould be over no\^. 

Officer. His breath is gone ; bear him away : 
the king [^PomU to the Quben, who siwons. 
May have commands for her. * 

Agatha. My queen 1 my queen ! •• 

My friend ! my comforter 1 Oh ! that no more. 

[Falls. 

SCENE II. PALACE, NAPLi::?. 

. Maugakita. DuKazxo. 

Margarita. 1 can not see what mighty tLiings 
indeed 

My !iunt Giovanna ever did for me : 

Can you ] 

Purazzo. They long V-re tjver, if she did. 
Margarita. Beside . . ' 

Purazzo. Now what beside ] * 

Margarita. I had almost 

Said such a foolish thing : 

Purazzo. You 1 Margarita I 

Margarita. I was about tb say she did no more 
For me than you. If she loved wr, she loved me 
Because she loved my mother, her owm sister ; 
Where is the wonder] where the merit? 


Margarita. 

Purazzo. Her health declines. 

Margarita. Is she in danger] 

«' a 


Purazzo. Some. 

Margarita. Imminent ] 

Purazzo. There are fears. * 

Margarita. About her life ] 

Purazzo. Men shake tb^ir heads. 

Margarita. O Carld I 0 my Carlo 1 

] have . . (will God forgive iqe ?) been ungrat^ul. 
And all this time ! . . when, but one moment 
of it . . 

My bajf(l ill hers, or bers upon my head . . 

Purazzo. Hush! Margarita! thou’rt a queen: 
be calm. 

And w orthy of the station we eiyoy. 

f ile leads her out, 

SCENE III. PALACE, NAPLES. 

High Stewakd. Chamberlain. Ohangbllob. 
Dueazzo. 

Chamherlain. Wary and slow is this Our chan- 
cellor. 

Where title-deeds Are fluttering in suspense ; 

The perill’d life and honour of his queen 
He passes as he would a wretch in chains 
On the road-sido,^8aying. So ! there thou .''•r 
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Lord High Steward, We Tfani |uch men’s reli- 
gion^ their sound cense, 1 

Coolness, deli1|pration, ponderous front, l< 

Broad and dark eyebrow. Muf h of dignity J 
Reverence and awe, build on thjse crags alone. 
Lord Chandierlain, Ye have*them all fti one. I 
hear his foot ; 

The king step^lighter : both advance. 

Lord High Steward. Who come 

Behind 'i for there are many.^ 

(Burazzo, ChanoeliiOR, Counsellors, enter,) 
Dtirazzo. • Take your seats. 

Cientlemen ! ye have heard with indignation 
The rash attempt against my peace and yours. 
Made by the Suabian, husband of Giovanna. 

Lord Ckatfdwrlain. We hear, by Heaven’s pro- 
tection of your Highness, 

It &ird. 

• Lord High Steward. And that he fell in the at- 
tempt.* 

• , Durazzo. Desperate, he cut his way, tho’ wounded, 
thro’ * 

My bravest troops, but could not force the gate ; 
Horsemen arc weak at walls nine fathoms high ; 
He had scarce twenty witli him. 

Chancellor. There he paid 

His forfeit life, declared already traitor. 

JDnrazzo. On this we arc not met, but to deli- 
berate 

On the state’s safety. My lord -chancellor. 

Is the queen guilty 't 

Chancellor (starts). We must try her first. 
Privately ; then decide. 

Durazzo. Yea, privat,ely ; 

So pleaseth me. Take then youi* secretaries 
And question her ; decorously, humanely. 


I want not yours ; they com^ too late, my friends/ 
Farewell, then! You m^ live and s’ervg your 
dbuntry ; 

These walls are mine, and nothing now beyond. 

SCENK V. NAPLES.# 

Maximin. Stephen, 

Mojrimin. Among the idle and the fortunate 
Never drops one but catafalc and canopy 
Are ready for him : organ ravos above, 

Ami songsters wring their hands and push dull 
rhymes ^ 

Into dull cars that worse than wax hath stopt, 
Aiid cherubs pulF thoir checks ^ud trry half-split 
With striding so across his monument. ^ 
Name me one honest man for whom such plays 
Were ever acted. ^ 

They will ne’er lay Otho * 

With kindred clay ! no helm, no boot beside 
His hurried bier ! no stamp of stately soldier 
Angry with grief and swearing hot revenge, 

Until even the paid priest turns round and winks. 
I will away : sick, weary . , 

^ (Stepuen enters.) 

Stephen. Hast thou heard 

The saddest thing 

Mdxhutn. Hoard it ! . . committed it. 

Say rattier. But for tJiee and tUy curst gold, 
Which, like magician’s, turns to dust, 1 trow, 

I had received him in tho gate, and brought 
The treasure of his soul before his eyes : 

He had not closed Ihein so. • 

SUphen. Worst of it all 

Is the queen’s <lcatli. 


SCENE IV. CASTLE OF MURO. 

. • I 

Giovanna, Cii-i^v’eKLLoa. Tlicai Steward. 

^ Chamberlain. Seckctaries. 

Chancellor. Lady I we have heard all, and only 
ask ^ 

(For the realm's weal; y?ur Highness will vouchsafe 
To^aign this parchment. 

Gioranna (Taking i£). What contains itl 
Chancellor, Peace. 

Gioranna. I then would sign it with m^ blood ; I 
but blood * 

Running from royal veins never sign’d peace. 

(Reads,') 

It seems I am required to abdicate 
In favor of Duk? Carlo of Durazzo. 

Chamelh^. iTven so. 

Gioranna (To the others). To you I turn me, gen- 
tlemen ! I 

If ever you are told that I admitted j 

His unjust (Claims, if ever you behold j 

Sign’d, as you fancy, by my hand the parchment ■ 
That waives our kingdom frors its rightful heir, j 
Believe it not : only believe these tears, [ 

Of which no false one ever fell from me 
Among the many ’tw'as my fate to shed. ' 


Maximin The queen’s ! 

t>trphen. ’fliey stifled her 

With her owm pillow’. 

Maxhnin. Wlio says that '! 

Stephen. The man 

Runs wild who did it, through the streets, and 
howls it, • 

il''hcn imitates lier voice, and softly sobs 
“ Lay me in. Santo, CJuara." 


SCENE VI. NAPT.ES. REFORE TH E PALACE 
AMONG GUARDS. 

• 

Maximin. J>i;hazzo. 

Maxhnin. Gallant prince ! 

Conqueror of more than men, of more than heroes’ 
What may that soldier nicgit who deserts 
His post, and lets the enemy to the tent 
JfSurazzo. Death is the sentence. 

Maxhnin. Sign that sentence then. 

I shall be found beside a new-made grave 
In Santa Chiara. • 

Durazzo. Art tkoii mad % 

Maximin. I shall be 

If you delay. 

Durazzo ( To Guards), See this manintoHungaiy, 

-» p 2 
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!4nS[ through fizi|ors and hor palm could < 

I that she held something she had ^ven it 

i<Mj5«<(illo«<!.)Thereare8omepleasure8dbiiou8 tot it dropt out of them : this crufjiflx, 


«IOBNB yn. NAPLES. MONASTERY GARDEN. I ^ 


men sigh over^ 

And there are others maniacs hu^^ in chains : 

1 wonder what they are : I would exchange 
All mine for either, all that e’er were mine. 

I have been saUly treated my whole life, 

Cruelly slighted, shamefully maligned : 

And this too will be laid upon my shoulders. 

If men are witty, all the wit of others 
Bespangles them ; if criminal, all crimes 
Are shoveled to their doors. 

God knows how truly 
I wisht her life ; not her imprisonment 
More truly. Maxipiin and Agatha < 

In the queen’s life would never have come forth 


!|[<*om which the 8#iuare-8et jewels were remOTedt 
And this broad gulden piece, with its long chain 
Of soft dal k hair, like our late queen Giovanna’s. 
Rupert. Her medal . . anno prim> . , All 
goes right. * 

Monk. Your blessing ! « 

Rupert. Take it, pr’ythee, and 

begone. [Monk poes. 

Nothing hag hurt me ; none ••'have ^en me. 
None ? 

Ye saints of/ .caven ! haj;h ever prayer been miss’d! 
, Penance, tho’ hard, been ever unperform'd 1 
I Why do ye then abandon tue? like one 
I Whom in your wrath ye hurl aside ; like one 


Men of late years have handled me so roughly, | Scathed by those lightnings which God’s sleepless 
I am l^ecome less gentle than I was. 

DefifSibfiJ scoffs and scorns, must be rebuft. 

Or wo can do no good in act or counsel. 

Respect is needful, is our air, onr day, 

'Tis in the sight of men we sec ourselves, 

Without it we are dark and halt and speechless. 

Religion in respect and power hath being, 

And perishes without them. Power 1 hold : ^ 

Why shun men’s looks ? why iny own thqpghts 1 j By curbing evil passions, pride, distrust, 

. . afraid 1 | Defiance 1 It was wrong in them : in me 


eye 

Smites earth with, and which devils ifudemeath 
Feeling it in the abysses of the abyss. 

Rejoice was not for them. 

Repent I did 

Even of Agatha I did repent. 

I did repent the noble friends had fallen. 

Could they not have been wiser, and escaped, 


No, 1 am not afraid : but phantasies 
Long dwelt on let us thro’. 

If I do quail, 

'Tis not the mind, the spirit ; ’tis the body. 

A Monk (JSTUering). Father 1 come from Muro, 
where a woman 

(Sickly before) for de^ys refused all food, 

And now is dead. 

Rupert. What is her name 1 

Monk. One Agatha. 

"Rupert, Did she receive the holy Sacrament 1 
Monk. You must have known she did, else why 
such joy? 

She would receive nought else. 

Rupert. Then she is safe, ^ 

Monk. We trust in God she is : yet she herself And ask him why ho madp me what I am 
Had pious doubt. ‘ 


'Twas not quite well : ’twas harsh, ’twas merci* 
less : 

Andrea had not done it ; wrong’d, betray’d, 
Andrea had not. done it. 

Have my words 
Sorcery in them*’ do they wake the dead? 

Hide thy pale fate, dear boy ! hide from my sight 
Those two dark drops that stain thy scanty beard, 
Hide those two eyes that start so ! Curse me, 
kill me ; 

’Twere mercy, ’twere compassion, not revenge : 
Justice, the echo of God’s voidu, cries More! 

I can endure all else. ^ ‘ 

I will arise, * 

Push off this rack that rends me, rush before him 


Rupert. Of what was her discourse ? | 

Monk. Her mind, ere she departed, wandered | 
from her. 

Rupert. What did she talk about? dost hoar? 
Monk. < She said, 

" Rupert, if he could see me, might be ” . . ^ 
Rupert. What ? 

AC'T -• Her mind, observe, was wandering. 
Rupert. Thine is too. 

Tell me the very word f he uttered. 

Monk. « Saved.” 

Blessing upon her ! your uplifted hands 
And radiant brow announce her present bliss. 
Rupert. Said she no more? 

Monk. • " Since he’s not here, take these, 

And let the friar and his bretherhood 
Say masses for my soul : it may do good 
To theirs no less.” 

I stoopt the holy taper, 


{Enter Officers.) o 

First Officer. Traitor ! the £ing hath traced all 
thy devices. 

RupeA<l. Without them he had ne'er been what 
‘^ye style him. 

fieamd Officer. Avowest ,thou thy perfidy ? 
Ruptrt. ^ And his. 

Third Officer, Murderer ! thou^shalt confess. 
Rupert. 'Twer^ royal bounty. 

Third Officer. And die. 

Rupert. 'Twere more than rpyal. 

Firsi Officer. Come thy way. 

Rupert. My way? my way ? . , IVe^traveU’d it 
enough. 

With or without thee 1 will take another. 

Second Ojfficer. Whither ! 

Rupert {Points to the window!) Look yonder f 
There it lies. [StahshifM^, 

Andrea ! ‘ 
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Mrst Offim' (After amuse ). Mircifhl God J end ; TlUrd Officer. Now you hear 

thus his many crimes ? I Distiimtly ; if distinctly ms^ be heard 

Third Office (After a pause). What moans ani^ The of thousands. 

piteous wailings from the Itreet I d Second Officer. Their queen’s name tUby 

Second Officer. Can they apse for^ him so cry . . • 

suddenly 1 • Third Officer. With blessings. 

First Officer.^ There are too many. None hath First (>j^er. # Now, at last» 

told the deed ye know Giovanna ; 

Beyond this spot, none seen it. And nov» will Rupert too be known, tho’ late. 

4 


THE SIEGE OF AN(JONA. 

No onst is the hbtory of Iteljr, Ineluding Itoman, is at once so tragical and so glorious asethe Siege of Aneans ; 
nor shall we find at any period of it, two contemporary characters so admirable for disinterested valour and 
prompt humanity, asiiVilliam degli Adelardi of Marcbasclla, and the Countess of BertUioro. The names of 
those who sustained the siege are. for the most-part, forgotten : but Muratori has inserted in his imperishable 
work the narratives at contemporary and nearly oontemporary authors ; and Sismondi has rendered many of^he 
facts more generally known. — Hist, det Repub. Ital.^ tome xi. oh. 1. 


MALB OHAEAOTIHRS. 

Consul of Ancona. Thh Archbmrop or Mbntz. 
Thk BrsHOp OF Ancona. Antonio SAmura. Fathjbb 
John. Minuzxi. Costanzio. Corrado, brother of 
Costanzio. l?AOt.vcci,/ormerlp Consul. Makchbsxlla. I 
HBKALD, BKNATORS, OFFlCiCRS, PaiBSTS, PJBOPLJB. | 

FEMALE OHAUAOTBRS. 

Brminia, the Consul's daughUr. Nina, her companion. I 
Anorlica, mother of Antonio Blamura. Mala- 
spiNA. CouNTBSfi OP Bbrtinoro. Marca, attendant on 
Erminia. 


To see their faces*. . not quite all the worlcf . . 

For who would care about boys’ faces, father 1 
Beside, they are too distant, very far. 

Consul. Art thou gone wild, Brminia 1 
Frminia. Gome and see. 

Constd (Listening, and rising). What means this 
tumult 1 

• Senators enter. 

Consul 1 we are lost. 

Consul. How so 9 

Firfst Senator. The archbishop comes, from 


^ ACT I. SCENE 1. Against' the city. 

On the stops of the cathedral, commanding a view Consul. What archbishop comes 1 

of the country. Many of all agas are leaving the Second Senator. Of Mentz. 

cliuroh and looking at the approach of the Arch- Consul. Then close the gate#, and man the walls, 

' biahop, just beyond the walls, descending the hill. defiance on him. Bring my robe, 

Erminia. Nina ! sec what our matin prayers Erminia ! I will question this proud prelate, 
have brought us. Gasparo, lift my armour from the wall 

0 what a sight ! 'Die youth and maidens fly, In readiness. 

Some to^the city, o^ers up the hills, • Officer, A herald, sir, claims entrance. 

With the fresh tale each for the one loved best. 

TN'ina. They are afraid to meet so many horses ; Herald enters, 

1 would not scud away so, were I there, Consul. What would your master with his 

Would you 1 perfidy 1 • 

Et'fntnia, My dress would show the dust ; or » Herald. My master is the emperor and king. 

• else . . • , Consul. The more perfidious. Binds him not 

I ruti to tell my father ; go, tell yours. his oath 

To succour Italy 1 Is slavery succour 1 

SCENE II. CONSUL'S HOUSE. Tell the false priest thou comest from, that priest 

Who took the nami of Christian at the font, 
Consul and Erminia. ’Twei% well he held not in such mockery 

Erminia. Father ! why are not all the bells The blessed one he bears it from. But wealth 
set ringing^ • And power put Wisdom’s eyes out, lost slie^nRh. 

Consul, should the bells be ringing for Herald. Sir Consul ! if the archbishop never 
to-day 1 preaches, • 

Erminia. Such a procession comes along the Prav why should you ? It ill becomes my office 
road i To Bandy words : mine is but to repeat 

As never was : some bishop at the head ; I The words of others : and their words are these : 

And what a horse is under him ! and wlut ' " The people of Ancona must resign 

Beautiful boys . . they really are but boys. Their lawless independence, and subihit 

Dear father . . hold the bridle bn each side 1 To Frederic, our emperor and king.” 

Scarlet and gold about their surplices, 1 Consul. Brief is the speech ; and brief is the 

And waving hair ; not like church servitors, reply. 

But princes* sons. I would giy| all the world ' The people of Ancona will maintain 
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*Their lawful independence, and submit 1 hope it may 

No tittle, sir, to empei or or king. Irhe galleys hi 

Herald, Is this the final answer 1 Consul, 

^Consul, Lead him forth, i hey join our 

Officer {Enters). Sir ! ere you hafoten to the walls, Minvz^. 

look once Against anoth 

Toward the harbour. Fight kings : 


1 hope it may. *• But there was cause for doubt I 
phe galleys h^ve cast ancnor. 

“ Consul, ^ure enough 

i hey join our enemies. 

Mining. r. How ! One free state 
Against another ! ^Slaves fight slaves, and kings 
Fight kings : so let them, till the, last has bled : 


Consul, Gracious Heaven 1 What sails But shall wise men (and wise above the wise, 

Are those 1 Yenetian 1 * And free above the free are the Venetians) 

OffiMT, Yes ; and they take soundings. Devastate our joint {iatrimony*. . freedom 1 

Consul. Venice against us] Freedom’s first- I feiir not him who falls from such a highth 


And free above the free are the Venetians) 


born child, ♦ 

After the deluge that drown’d Italy. 

Alas ! the free are free but for themselves ; 

They hate all others for it. * The first murderer 
(Their patron) sldw his brother. Thus wofild 
t. they. [7b the Officer. 

Merluccio ! hasten, man ! call back again 
Ow! 5 Wif'’^iners to leave the battlements 
And guard their sisters and their mothers here. 


Before he sttikes me. At him !®my b^ve boys ! 
At him ! the recreant ! We have borne too much 
In seeing liis attempt. * Could not we cut 
The cabies ? 

/:>iuinuni. Bare, rare sp(S[*t for us I 
I (-onstd. Stamura ! 

If wise Miiiuzzi deems it feasible, 

Ye shall enjoy the pastime, while the^^wind 
Sits in this quarter, blowing from due-east 


Officer. Mothers and sisters follow’d them, to I Hard into porj. : else must yc to the walls, 
bring ; To meet full twenty thousand, well approved 

Munition up the towers. | In arms the most-part, all athirst for plunder. 

Consul. Bid tliem return : I Where are they posted ? 

The beach is open : thil-her is my road Consul. At the battlements. 

Until more liands arrive. i Mim/szi. Lads ! we must lose no time. 

Afessem/er {Enters). Sir ! they weigh down ! t^aUor. Now let us see 

Machines for storming. i Whether we too may not be mischievous 


Consul. Go thou, tell Oampiglio 

To intercept them, jf he can, before 
They join the Germans on the hills above. 
Ermlnia. 0 father ! here arc none beside oi 


As they could wish us, this fine April morn. 
Minuzzi. lilach bring his hatchet. Off! and 
quickly back. \Theyijo. 


selves * I 

And those few people hauling in the boats Father John {Enters). 

Can help us little; fney are so afraid. ; One word, sir Cbusul, ere we part, this one : . 

Consul. Think not they are afraid because they I My wife sits nigh the old church porch, infirm 

pull With many watchings ; thro’ much love for me, 

The oars with desperate strength and dissonance : 1 True hearted ! Should the waters wash me hr me, 
W’ho knows if they have each his loaf at home, | Stiffen’d a little more than is>*onvenient, 

Or smallest fish set by from yesterday '? Let none displace her from tf^at low stong seat. 

The weather has been rough ; there is a swell Grant me my suit, unless I fail in duty. 

From the Adriatic. Leave me now, Erminia! Consul {Presses Ids hand). And these are breasts 
Erminla. Alone, dear hither ? despotic power would crush ! 

Consul {Placing his hand on tlie head of Erminia). [Minuzzi goin^ fneets Father John, who 

He who w atches ovel hud listened, * 

The people, never is alone, my child ! Father John. Talk ye of hatchets ] *■ 

Enninia {Running back). Here come the men who Consul. Father John ! good day ! 

were debarking. j F. Yea, with God’s blessing, we will make 

it BO. 

Consul. I want your counsel on a perilous move. 
Miifozzi and. others. * Father ! you were a diver in time past. 

Minuzzi. Hail, F. John. And in time present may be one again. 

Sif Cdhsul ! All our fears then were but vain] Minuzzi. Ah ! could you joii> us in our enter- 
Consul, So ! you did fear] prize! » 

Minuzzi, Lydidwe. The Venetians .foA//. What is it ? 

Ride in huge galleys ; wc ply boats for trade. ^ Minuzzi. Why, to drive and cut the cables 

But since. Sir Consul, you expected them, Of yon Venetians dancing there so gaily. 

We are all safe. I did not much misgive And bowing in bright pennons to each other. 

When one in gallant trim, a comely youth, F. John. Is this the Doge’s wedding-da} with 

Outside the 'mole, but ready to slip in, Adria] 

Beckon’d me from bis boat, and gave me, smiling. No dame in Veni(Jb ever played him falser 
This letter, bidding me deliver it ^ Than she will do, and haply before night. 

Into no other hand beside the consul’s. Ye spoke of hatchet ! ’T would but do poor work 

And adding, ** All will soon be well again.” Against a cable. 
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Skmura, We can hoU oui^breath * 

A good while on such 4)UBiness. 

Contnd. %, Father John, 

Could you devise some fitter instrument 1 
Mimzsi. Ah ! what inventions have not priests 
devised ! « • 

We all of us are what we are thro’ them. 

Johff. I fove this reverence, my grey boy! 
and aptfer 

Hast thou believed that Fajjier John could frame 
What will perform the work, else difficult. 

1 thougl]|j‘> of Tiurks and Saracens, ai^d dags 
Bearing the crescent, not the winged lion. 

When I prepared my double-handedijickle 
To reap the hemp-field that lies under water. 

I will dive too, and te»di you on the way 
How ye shall manage it. So fare you well, 

Sir Consul ! 

[To the Man. 

• We have all the day before us 
•And not long work (tho’ rather hard) to do. 


SCKNE III. 


OP ^NCON4 588 

• £%mtnia. • That alone 

Is not enough, tho’ very, ^ry much. 

He nAist be handsome too, he must be brjive, 

He must have seen me often, and must love n>e, 
Before I love o|^ think of him as lover : 

For, father, you are not a king, you know, 

Nor I a princess : so that all these qualities 
(Unless you will it otherwise) are necessary. 
Consid. Thou art grown though tf’d suddenly, 
ana prudent. 

Ermmia. Do not such things require both 
thought and prudence 1 

Consul. In most they come but slowly ; and this 
ground 

Is that where wo most stumble on. The wise 
Eppouso the foolish ; and thc/ool bears off 
From the top branch the guerdon of tho wise : 

Ay, the clear-sighted (in all other things) * 

Cast down their eyes and follow^ their o^i will. 
Taking the hand* of idiots. They well ldrt)w*‘* 
They shall repent, but find the road so pleasant 
That leads into repentance. « 

Knninia. Ah, poor souls I 

! They must have lost their .fathers : then what 
I wonder 


Consul and Erminia. 

CowMi/. Brminia! read this letter. Wait awhile. . 
Repress thy curiosity . , First tell me, 

Erminia ! would’st thou form some great alliance ? 

Ertninia. Yes, father ! who would not? 

Consul. L know that none 

Hath won that little heart of thine at present. 

Erminia. Many, many have ^won it, my dear 
father I • 

i never see one run across the street 
To help a lame man up or guide a blind man 
But that one wins it : never hear one speak 
As all should speak of you, but up my arms 
Fly ready to cmb7tt,ce him ! • 

Comtftl. • And when any 

8hiy8 t^hou art beautiful, and says he loves thee. 
What are they ready then for ? 

Eminia. ^ Not to beat him 

Certainly : but none ?ver said such things. ^ 
They look at me because I am your daughter. 

And I am glad th^ look at me for that. 

And always smile, tho’ some look very grave. 

Consul. Well now, Erminia, should hisiloliness 
The Pope have sent his nephew with this leiJtcr, 
Would you receive him willingly ? 

Erminia. Most willingly. 

Consid. Nay. that is scarcely maidenly, so soon. 

Erminia. iJJould not if you disapprove of it. 

Consul, t do suspect he came aboard the gallics. 

Erminia, 0 then, the gallies are not enemies. 

Consul. Not if thou givest him thy hand. What 
say’st thou ? j 

Erminia. I never saw him. 

Consul. But suppose him 

handsome. • 

Indeed I hear much of his comeliness. 

Erminia. Is that enough ? 

Consul. And virtues. 


That they have lost their way ! 

Con^l. Now, in few words, 

Erminia, for time presses, let me tell thee. 

The Pope will succour us against our foe 
If I accept his nephew for a son. 

Errrdnia. 0 father ! does^that make our cause 
nfore righteous? 

Or more unrighteous theirs who persecute u.s? 
Couml. No, child : hut wilt thou hear him ? 
Rank and riches • 

Will then he thine. Altho’ not born a princess, 
Thou wilt become one. 

Erminia. I am more already; 

I am your daughter ; yours, wiiom not one voice 
Raised over all, hut thousands. 

Consul. I resign 

My station in few' days. 

Erminia O stay iu it 

Until the enemj^is beaten back, 

That ! may talk of it w lien I am old, 

And, when I weep to think of you, may dry 
My tears, and say, My father them was Corisul. 

( onsul The power may be prolonged until my 
death. 

Enninia. 0 no wthc laws forbid it : do they not 1 
C%fisul. He who can make and unmake every 
law, 

Divine and human, will uphold my statai* ^...^ 

So long, acknowledging Ids power supreme; 

And laying the city’s kejj^ before his feet. 
Erminia. Hath he not Peter’s? What can he 
• want more ? 

0 father ! think again ! I am a child 
Almost, and have not yet had time enough 
Quite to unlearn the lessons you enfiDrcod 
By precept and exan»plc. Bear with me ! 

1 have made you unhappy many times, 

Ton never made me so until this hour : 

Bear with me, 0 my father ! 
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CwMvlx £ , To my arms^ 

Brmitiia i Thou hast iW within my breasf 
T^ lesson backward, not suspecting guile. 

Y&, 1 was guileful. I would try thy nature : 

1 find it what is rarely found in ^bman, 

In man as rarely. The Venetian fleet 
Would side With us; their towers, their catapults 
Would all be ours, and the Pope’s nephew thine. 
Would but thy father place the power supreme 
Within his hands, becoming his vicegerent. 

1 turn aside from fraud, and see how force 
May best be met, in parley with the Gelman. 


SCENE IV. THE ENCAMPMENT AND TENT (>F 
TUB ARCHBISHOP UNDER THE AVALLS. 

Consul anef Aeohbishop. | 

I do presume from your habiliments 
You are the consul of this petty state 
Conavl, I am. 

ArMisJiop, You maybe seated. Once again . . 
Will you surrender unconditionally? 

Con.sid. Nor unconditionally nor conditionally. 
Archbishop. I sent for you to point where lies 
your duty. 

Consvl. It lies where I have left it, in tfie town. 
Ardibishop. You doubt my clemency. 

CoTiMtl, Say rather * honour.* 

Archbishop. Doubt you a soldier’s honour? 
Consul. Not aV,oldier’8 1 

Hut when the soldier and the priest unite, 

Well may I doubt it. Goats are harmless brutes ; 
Dragons may be avoided ; but when goat 
And dragon form one creature, we abhor 
The flames and coil lugs of the fell chimmra. 
Ardibishop. And therefore you refused a con- 
ference 

iSiless I pitch my tent beneath your walls. 

Within an arrow’s shot, distributing 

Ten archers on each side ; ten mine, ten yours ? 

Consul. No doctor of divinity in Paris 
In cleverer at divining. Thus it^ stands. 
Archbislmp. Ill brook I such affronts, 

Consvl. Ill brook, perhaps,' 

Florence and Pisa their ambassadors 
invited to a conference on peace. 

And cast in prison. 

Archbishop, Thus^we teach the proud 

Their duty. 

Consul. Let the lame man teach the lame 
To^wrJV, the blind man teach the blind to see. 
Anihbishop. Insolent i Unbecoming of my sta- 
tion 

Were it to argue with k churl so rude. 

Bisc : look before you thro* the tent : what see you 1 
Consul. 1 see huge masses of green com up- 
heaved 

Within a belt of paUsades, 

Ardibidwp, , What else? 

Consul. Sheep, oxen, horses, trampling them. i 
Archbishop, No more? *| 


{Ailt fib 

f ^cause their jdices quench the fliggoi^flre. 

Archbishop. And whence oomejhese ? 
^msul, i ?rom yonder Ifoueelesi fieldib 
dif crops, and even of boundaries, bereft^ 
Archbishop, Whose were they I 
Consul, " Whose? Tbec&ui^’s, 

past a doubt : r 

It never takes what is not freely* given, 
Ardibishop, Proud rebels! ye "'have brought 
upon your heaiit 

This signal vengeance from offen^ded Cassar, 
Consul. Abd must ten thousand starVe beeanst 
one n^n 

Is wounded in that pait which better men 
Cut from them, as ill-sorted with our nature? 

If Satan could have dropt it, he were saved. 

, Ardibishop, What meanest thou ? What cast 
they from them ? 

Consul. I Pride* 

It clings round little breasts and masters them, 

It drops fropi loftier, spurn’d and trodden 
down. 

Is this, my lord archbishop, this your Eden? 

Is this the sacrifice of grateful herbs 
Ye ofier to your Gods? And will the next 
Be more acceptable ? Burnt>^fierings raised 
In your high places, and fossed round with blood! 
Ardibishop. Blasphemer! I am here no priest; 
I come 

Avenger of insulted majesty. 

But, if thou miudest Holy Writ, mind this, 

The plainest thing, and worthiest of remem- 
brance:; . 

Render to Cossaf what is Ceesar’s, man ! 

Consul. God will do that for us. Nought owe 
we Caesar 

But what he sent us when he sent you hither. 

To cut our rising wheat, our bleeding vines, 

To burn pur olives for your wiid carousals . . 
Ardibishop. The only wmd that will burn 
green ; it blazes 

Most beautifully, and no smell from it. ^ 

But you Anconites have poor olive grounds, 

We shall waht more by SuSiday. 

Consul. May the cqpw 

Of God be on you ! ^ 

Archlnshop. We are not so ixilpious : 

It is otttyou ; it were a sin to wish it. 

Gjnsul. Prince and archbishop ! there are woee 
that fall 

Far short of curses, though sore chastisements ; 
Prosperities there are that hit the mark. 

And the clear-sighted see God’s Aigw tkere. 
Archbishop. Are toe constrained drag andi* 
vex the sea 

And harrow up the barren rooks below 
For noisome weeds? Are household aninuds 
Struck of* the knee to famish our replsat? ^ 
Consul. Better endure than cause men this 
endurance. ^ 

Ardibishop, Clearly ye think so : We think 
otherwise. 


Consul, Other huge masfliha farther off are ’Tis better to chastiBe than be chastised, 
smoking. To be the judge fmn be the criminal* 
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Otmiul, Hovr oft*^ wluaii cxfmesmre high enough 
to strike 

T|i« firont of Heaven^ are those two characters 
Blended in one ! * J 

Archbiskop, I am noj to be^choord 

By insolence and audacity. * 

Conevl, ^ We are, 

It seems : but fortitude and trust in God 
Will triumph yet. Our conference is closed. 

ACT II. • 

6CRNE I. AT THE RAMPARTa 
Akoblioa, STAMud!A., and Soldiers. 

Angelica* See ye th^e towers that stride against 
the walls ) 

Soldier. See you this arrow? Few were not 
more fatal 

That dew i^om them : but this arrests my arm 
^Perhaps beyond to-morrow. 

Angelica {to others). Fight amafti. 

Soldier. The widow of Stamura is below, 

And, slender tho’ her figure, fair her face, 

Brave as her husband. Few her words : beware 
Of falling back, lest they increase and shame us. 
Anoih^ Soldier. Long live Stamura ! She 
hath crost already 

The sallyport. * 

Another Soldier, What held she in her hand ? 
Another Soldier. A distaff. I 

Soldier. Hush ! what cries are those? ! 

Another Soldier. All German. ! 

Soldier. What dust is over-hea<l? ; 

Another Soldier. I^ not it smoke? j 

Hurrah I flames mount above the battlements, j 
Soldier. It was her deed. 

Another Soldier. But whose those 

cries behinc^is, | 

Along Jhe harbou^ 

Soldier, Those are all Italian. 

Another Soldier. Look ! How yon toAver curls 
outward, red and reeling ! 

Soldier. Ay; it leagFvforward as in mortal pain. 
Another Soldier. What arc those things that^ 
• drop ? * 

Soldier* Men, while we speak, 

Another moment, nothing. 

Another Soldier. Some lellp down ; 

Others would keep their desperate grasp : the fire 
Loosens it ; and they fall like shrivelfd grapes 
Which none will gather. See it, while you can ; 

It totters, parts, sinks. What a crash! The 


sparl^ • 

Will blind our archers. 
Another Soldier. 


What a storm of fire 1 


SOftNE IL THE CONSULTS HOUSE. 

Consul, Bbminia. 

fhrmimiia* The men you sj^ke with in the port 
have pass'd « 

The wiudew, and ^em entering. 

Obnsul. Fri|nd8, come in. 


OF m 

* JiJinmzi {Entering with {Itamuba and otheray 
Sir Consul ! we are here ilopportunely! . 

Our ^ork is done: God prosper'd it. Young 
lady ! # 

We come no feasters at a consul's board. 

Consul. Erminial coverest thou our scanty 
fare ^ 

Because 'tis scanty, and not overmice ? * 

Child! thou hast eaten nothing. 

Erminia. ' Quite enough. 

Consul. No wonder thou hast lost thy 
apt^tite. 

And sighest. 

Erminia. I am Bur%I did not sigh; 

Nor have I lost my appetite. 

* Conoid. • Then eat : 

Take off tho napkin. 

Erminia. Father ! you well know 

What is beneath^it. ^ 

Consul, Half a cakel 

Erminia. Of beans, 

Of rye, of barley, swept from oflT the manger : 

My little horse had eaten them ere now. 

But. . 

Consul. The child weeps. Even such flesh 
must serve. 

Heaven grant us even this a few days hence. 
Erminia (To Stamuba). Signor Antonio ! do 
not look at me, 

I pray you, thinking 'of my greediness ; 

Eat, e%t ! I kept it . . If me sea’s fresh air 
Makes hungry those who sail upon it, surely 
It must . . after such toil . . 

Stamura. Such toil 'twasnot. 

Erminia. Father! could you persuade him? 
Stamura. Pray excuse me I 

I want no food. 

Consul. Take what there is, and wine. 

Wine we have still in plenty, old and strong. 
Stamura. Grant me this one half-beaker. 
Erminia. Let me run 

And rinse it well. 

Stamura. Forbear ! forbear ! 

Consul. • We have 

No man or maiden in the house ; they all 
Fight or assist the fighting. 

Erminia. Ho has taken 

And drank it every drop ' Poor, poor Antonio * 

O how he must have thirsted 1 

" [To Stamura. 

• ’Twas half watet , 

Stamura. It was not very strong. 

Minuzzi. And yet1Sic»;<Mottr 

Mounts to his eyes as 'twere sheer wine of Crete. 

Consul. I am impatient (you must pardon me) 
To hear what you have done. Pour out the 

• wine, 

Erminia ! that can cause but short delay. 

[They drink, all hut Stamura. Cries in 
the street, " Long Mr^STAMURA J ** ' 
Stamura. Call thdy me ? why me ? • 

[Cries again. Long live the brave 
ANaELIOA," 

Stamura. My mother 1 
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Minui^i, Now for the winel The boy will Wherefrom a sfient ahowpr of awows fell 
laint. i ^ tProm every galley, amid ahoutB like hunters* 

Jngelica, Help' father I f^As they caught fight of us. Tliie bright steel 

^Ojffioer. Sir ! saw you not the flames along the li points 

skyl €, Beboundj^g (foFnot one of them bit through) 


Has no one told you how that noble lady 
Burnt down the tower with all its galleries, 

Down to the very wheels 1 
Stamura. Who minds the tower 1 

Sirs ! is she safe 1 ‘unhurt? 

Officer, Sir ! the ram’s head. 

Blacken’d with smoke, loan'd prone against the 
wall. 

Then seem’d to shudder as 'twere half-alive. 

Then fell the iron mass. It made no sound 
Among the ashes.* Had it made a loud one •’ 
Tly^re were much louder from the wretches 
crush t 

Bjy^ayjidtand its tower; soiiie^ tearing off 
Their burning armour agonised with pain. 

And others pierced with red-hot nails that held 
The rafters ; others holding up their arms 
Against the pitch and sulphur that pour’d down. 
It was a sight ! Well might it have detain’d. 
Those who beheld it, from their duty here. 

Up flew, not' sparks alone, but splinters huge, 
Crackling against the battlements, and d^vc 
More men away than all their arrows could. 
Stamura. Sir Consul ! I must warm myself 
with fighting 

After this dip. * i [JHde, 

Nor see my mother first ? 

She would be first to blame me if I did. [Goes. 
Consul . God prosper thee, brave youth, God 
prosper thee 1 

Erminia (Aside). Discourteous man ! he said no 
word to me 1 

He even forgot my father. 

Father John enters. 

MinuzsA,, Here comes one 

Who can relate to you the whole exploit 
Better than we. 

Father John. Where is Antoiflo ? 

Minuzzi. Gone 

This instant. How was it ye did not meet ? 
Father John. Ha ! I am this time caught in 
my own net. 

I knew the knave would run away at seeing me ; 
He told me if I came he would be gone, 

Fearing to hear my story. So, sir Consul, • 

I stole in softly through the stable-door. 

I keep my breath beneath the surface ' 

So long as boys can. They are slenderer. 

Less buoyant too, raayliap. Oft as I rose 
My pilot-fish was with me ; that Stamura 
Would never leave me. ^ 

Enninia. Fatlier John ! your blessing ! 

You always used to give it me. 

Father JohU. There, take it. 

How the^girl kisses my rouJ;h hand to-day ! 

[AHdt. 

Forgetful, heedless, reckless of himself 
He held a shapeless shield of cork before mo. 


Glistened a moment as they clove the water. 

Then delved into the uneven furrpw’d sands. 

Surely the lustrous and unclosing eyes 
Of well-poised fishes have eiyoy’d t5-day 
A rarity ; they nevAf saw befoie 
So many feathers sticking all upright 
Under the Urine so many fathoms deepf 
('oNsul. Father ! your gaiety will never fail you. 
Father Jihn. Not wiiile it pleases God to use 
my arm ^ 

Or wits, such as they are, to serve my country. 

But this I tell you : had the boy been leas 
Assiduous, or less brave, the fish had seen 
Another sight they oftener see, and Ijien 
No Father John had blest that maiden more. 

M inuzzi. Sii^mura saved our country, saving you. 
Father John. And you too, both of you, did well 
your duty. 

Mmuzzi. Aground are five good galleys, and 
their crews 
Await your mercy. 

Father John. Did Stamura bring 
His <^aptive, that spruce Boman-spoken gallant ? 
Consul. He brought none hither. 

Minuzzi. Now our tale is told, 

A little fighting will assuage the toil 
And cold of di>^ng. Brave Stamura toss'd 
The net above his forehead fifty times 
And drew it ofiP*and shoved it back again, 
Impatient for liis mother. He will knead 
I (1 trow) a pasty German ere he see her ; 

We too may lend a hand. Come, Father John I 
Shrive as if we should need it. 

Consul. Fare ye well. 

Thank God ' I am not rich ; d>ut this on^ day, 

My friends, I would be richer, to reward you. ^ 
The ships are yours : let none else claim one 
plank. 

SCENE m. THE QUAY, 

People. Stahura. 

I Stamura. Stand off! The stores within the 
balks belong 

Alil'e and equally to all. Much grain 
Will there be spilt unless a steady hand 
Conveys it, and divides it house by house. 

Horses no fewer than three-score are dragged 
Within the gates, from the last charge against ua l 
W hat would ye? Wait another <ftarge, aad*^ 
take it. 

People. Brave, brave Antonio ! 

SCENE IV. ARCHBISHOP’S TENT. 

Archbishop. The Brothers Costaitzxo ami 
•CORRADO. 

Archbishop. Could ye not wait for death wltliin 
the walls. 

But must rush ou|,to meet it? 
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Ctoitoiijeio. We could wait *Archbuhop» It shiJl not beA 

Ab others do. 'Costanzxo, ft shall be. * ^ 

Cbrrodo. * And fight wf could as others. Arfihhitikop. Art thou mad I 

Ar<jA5M%). Costahzio and* Corrado ! I ajp I would not smile, but such pride forces me. ^ 
grieved ^ Costmizw. G(gl, in whose holiest cause we took 

That you should war against your lawfSl prince, up arms. 

Tour father being most loyal. Will reconcile us. Doubt it not, JJorrado, 

Costanzio, So are we. Altho' such men as that man tliere have said it. 


Arokbuhopt W'hat ! when he serves the emperor 
and king, • 

And you the rabble 1 

Corrack), • Who made men the rabble ? 
ArolMiop, Will not your treason and your 
death afflict him 1 , • 

CoBtanzio, Our treason would : God grant our 
death may not. • 

Corrado, We never took the oaths that he has 
taken, 

• And owe no duty but to our own land. 

Archhisifop. Are ye Anconites 1 

• Corrado, l^o, sir, but Italians, 

And in Ancona lies the cause of ttaly. 

Archbishop. Pernicious dreams! These drive 
young men astray ; 

But when they once take their own cause, instead 
Of ours who could direct them, they arc lost : 

So will ye find it. As ye were not born 
In this vile city, what, pray, could have urged you 
To throw your fortunes into it when sinking 1 
CoBtanzio, Because we saw it sinking. 

Corrado, While it prosper’d 

It needed no such feeble aid as wrs. 

Marquises, princes, kings, popes, emperors. 
Courted it then : and you, my lord archbishop, 
Would have it even in its last ^cay. 

Archbishop, There is a spirit in the land, a 
spirit 

So pestilential that the fire of heaven 
Alone can purif^t. 

Costanzio, ' Things being fo, 

Let U8*retum anduie with those we fought for, 

• Archbishop, Captious young man ! To die the 

death of traitors. 

Corrado, Alas ! lyy many better men have 
died 

That death ! alas^how many must hereafter ! 
ArchbU^, By following your example. Think 
of that; 

Be that your torture. 

Oo^aimo, As we never grieved^ 

At following our betters, grant, just Heaven I 
That neither may our betters ever grieve 
At following be the time soon or late. 

* [To the Guards. 

Atchbmop, Lead ofif these youths. Separate 
them. 

CwTodo, My lord I 

We are tqp weak (you see it) for resistance ; 

Let us then, we beseech you, be together 
In what is left of life ! 

Archbishop, • One hour is left : 

Hopenot beyond. 

Corrado, We did hope more ; we hoped 

To be together, tho* but half the time. 


SCENE V. CONSULTS HOUSE. 

• Stamuiia. Erminia. 

Stamwra, Lady ! you need not turn your face 
from me. * 

IJcave the town for aid. But one perhaps 
May bring it, if you listen to liim. 

Erminia. Who \ 

Sfamnra. 1 made a captive. 

Erminia, • So I heStr 

Sianiura. \ come 

Seeking the consul : he expected me 
Erminia, And him ? 

Stamura, Him also. 

Erminia, Know you what 

he asks ? 

Etappfiira, 1 know it. 

Erminia. And you wish itl yoUt 

Stamura? 

St4x.mnra, I have no voice in it. 

Erminia. Tme. Go. 1 know it. 

* [Stamura goes. 

Shameless ! to ask him ! Never did we meet 
But, if his eye caught mine, he walk’d aside : 

Tot, by some strange occurjcncc, wo meet daily. 

The CoNSUT. enters. 

Consul. Erminia ! didst thou scud away Stamura? , 
Erminia. He went away : no need for me to 
send him. 

Consul, Knowest thou whom he made his cap- 
tive ? 

Erminia. Yea : 

That insolent young Koman. 

Consul. Speak not thus 

Before thou seest him. 

Erminia. I will never see him 

Co7i8ul. Nay, I have promised scarce five 
minutes sinfio 
Thiit thou shalt hear him. 

Erminia. Has he then 

With you so suddenly ? 

Consul, Stamura spcj^ks 

Much in his favor. • 

Erminia, Are they friends already I 

^Cemaul, Hardly ; we must suppose. But here 
they come. • 

Stamura. Cl<»vio. Consul.* B^inia. 
Clouio, Sir Consul ! I am Clovio Pizzarelli. 
Have you received the letter ? 

CouBul, I received it. 
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' Clofno.^ On bended knee permit me to salute 
The l^y who shall ruTe my destiny. 

Your fair Brminia. ' 

Srmtnia, You are the Pope’s nephew, 
Sir Clovio ! I have heard ; and y^u come hither 
Host strongly recommended. 

Clovio, . True, sweet lady ! 

But I do trust, with all humility, 

There may be a mere trifle in myself, « 

Not to engage you in the first half-hour, 

But so to plead for me, that in a day 
Or two, or three at farthest . . ,, 

Erminia. Sir, your pleader 

Stands there ; you j/re his captive, and not mine. 
Clovio. He knows mo well. He threw my whole 
boat’s crew 

(Pojr of them) overboard, but found his match 
In me. 

It seems so : does it not, Antonio 1 
TTbura, More ; how much &ore 1 
Clovio, There I He 

could not deny it. 

Erminia. And now he has persuaded my kind 
father 

To grant you audience. 

Clovio (to Stamuea). She is proud : I’ll tame her. 
Stamura (Angrily). &ir\ FA aide. 

No : he is my prisoner 

and my guest. 

Erminia. This gentleman, who is so confidential 
With you, and whom you whisper to for rjounsel. 
May give my hand away . . and will most gladly. 
I doubt not . . for my father can refuse 
Nothing to one who made so great a prize, 

Beside the preservation of the city. 

Clovio. Speak then, my worthy friend, if thus 
the consul 

Honours your valour ; speak for me ; and let me 
Who owe my life, owe more than life to you. 
Stamura. The consul knows what suits his 
honour best. 

And the young lady seems not ill disposed 
To shower his favour on such high desert. 

I have my duties ; but this is naL one. 

Let the young lady give her hand herself. 

If I had any wish . . but I have none . . 

It should be. Sir, that you had won it first 
By a brave action or a well-tried love. 

Bui, what is love) My road lies toward the walls. 

' [To ihe Consul. 
With your permission, Sir ! I have yours, l^dy ! 

. [Stakuiu. goes* 

Erminia. Father ! I am unwell. This gentleman 
Comes unexpectedly, demands abruptly . . 
Clovio. Impatiently, but not abruptly. 
Erminia. Sir! ^ 

I will not many : never, never, never. 

^ [Ekminia poes. 

CIovtOvHal ha! all womeivare alike, Sir Consul, 
f^eave her to me. 

OoMul* Sir Clovio Fizzarelli ] 

I wtU do more than what you ask of me. 


I grant you freclom! Qo aboari the piunabe 
I Which bore you into port',* and say at Bouia 
pThat you have seen l ten starving h the streeta, 
^cause his Holin^ess refused us help 
Unless a father g^ve a daughter up ; 

And say &e daughter would not sell her heaH^ 
Much less her country ; and then jdd, Sir Olo^, 
(0 were it true I) ** All women are alike.” 

ACT III. . 

SCENK I. EPISCOPAL P^ACB. 

Bishop of Ancona and Father John. 
Bishop. X have been ^tending at my terrace-wall 
And counting those who pass and cry with hunger. 
Brother I the stoutest mei. are grown efifemlnate; 
Nay, worse ; they stamp and swear, even in my 
presence, » 

And looking up at me. 

Father John. Sad times indhed ! 

Bishop. I calculate that giving each an ounce 
Only one day, ficarce would a sack remain 
in my whole garner ; I am so reduced. 

Father John. I come to beg your lordship for 
one ounce 

Of your fine flour, to save a child ; to save 
A mother, who loathes ordinary food . . 

Not ordinary, but most bitter lupin : 

She has no other in the house. 

Bishop. * No other 1 

Poor soul I This famine is a dreadful thing ! 
Pestilence always follows it ! God help us I 
I tremble ; 1 start up in sleep. 

Faiher John. My lord I 

An ounce of mea!, a single ounce, might calm 
These tremblings, well applied. The nurse that 
should be 

Can be no nurse : the mother Very soon 
Will be no mother, and the child no child. 
Bishop.' You know not how things stand, good 
brother John! * 

This very morning, as I hope for grace, ® 

I paid three golden pieces for the head, 

Think you, of what? an ass, ! 

Father John (Aside), The cannibal! 

[To the Bishop.] ' 

Ah, my good lord ! they bear Kigh pilbes now. 
Bishop. Why, brother ! you yourself are giowii 
mu(fh thinner. 

Ho"^ can you do your duty? 

Father John. Were I not 

Much thinner, I should think 1 had not done It. 
Bishop. My cook assures me thi^ with wine and 
spice , , , 

Elicampane, cumin, angelica, ^ 

Garlic, and sundry savory herbs, etored bf 
Most providentially, the Lord be praised I ^ 

He can make that strange head quite .i^emble ^ • 
The creature was a young one . . what thUyent 
Father John. They are more tolerable thsm Uie 
old. <v 

Bishop, The sellers take advantage of bad t%ai^ 
Quite without conscience, shame, respect for pe^ 

} sons. 
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Or fegr cf Ood* What can stoh i|^en expect 1 
Yott must have ae^ sad sights about our city : 

I votuder you what you fe. 

Foifher John. * ^ Bad sights 

Indeed I * 

Biehop. But idl will give tbeir^ioxifeBior 
Fart of their pittance ; and the nearer death 
The readier ; lAiowing what the church can do. 
Tell me now, for my entrails yearn to hear it^ 

Do they not take ^ue care o^you ? 

FcUther John. No meals 

Have no^ their «tated hour. Unwillingly 
I enter houses where the family 
Bits round the table at th^ spare reprat. 
Sometimes they run and hide it. 

Bishxup. • Most unmannerly ! 

Inhuman, I would add unchristianlike. 

FaJther John, Sometimes they push toward me 
the untasted 

And uninviting food, look wistfully, 
f^ress me ; yet dread acceptance. Yesterday 
A little girl, the youngest of the f^e, 

Was raising to her lips a mealy bean 
(I saw no other on the unsoil’d plate) 

And, looking at my eyes fixt hard on hers, 

And thinking they were fixt upon* the morsel, 
Pusht it between my lips, and ran away. 

Bishop. Brother! I should have call’d her a 
good child ; 

I should myself have given the benediction 
With my own hand, and placed it on her head : 

I wonder you don’t praise her. JBrother John ! 
f have my nones to run thro’ ; so, good-by. 

Father John. Just God I does ^his house standi 
Bark arc thy ways, • 

inscrutable ! Be thy right hand our guide! 

SCENE II. BBNATE.HOUSE. * 
SiWators. Consul. ^ 

Con^, Senator?r ye hai^p call’d me to debate 
Gn our condition. 

Senator. Consul I we are*lost. 

Consul. All are whg thins: so. 

Second Senator, Even the best^ 

• want fo<^. ^ 

Consul. The bravest do. 

Third Senator. How shall m^n fight 

without it 1 • 

Fourth Senator. Concord and peace might ^ave 
vetum’d. 

Consul. By yielding, 

Th^k ,ye 1 Ko^hey : contempt and sorrow might. 
Can there be ^ver concord (peace there may be) 
Between tne German and Italian 1 None. 
Eemember how that ancient city fell, 

MUaho. Seven whole years resisted she 
The' imperiled sword : she listened to conditions 
And M. The soldiers of His Miy^Bty . 

His soldiers, ay, his very court . . shed tears 
At such affliction, at such utter ruin. 

At wide wail% such universal woe. 

Thrall were equal then ; for all were elaves, 
Scatter'd* the poor, the rich, the brave, the oomd. 


Thro* Bergamo, Phvia, Lodi, Como, 

The cities of the enemy, ^ere stood ‘ 

No vestige of the walls, no church to pray fti . . 
And what was left to pray for 1 What but Css^l 
Throw rather all your wealth into the sea 
Than lot the robber priest lay hold upon it. 

And, if ye die of famine, die at least 
In your own houses while they are^onr own. 

But ther^ are many yet whose heaii^ and arms 
Will save you all : to-day you all can fight, 

The enemy shall feed you all to-morrow. 

Were it no shame a priest should seize the prey 
That kings and emperors dropt with broken talon ? 
The eagle flew before your shputs ; and now 
A vulture must swoop down I but vultures keep 
Fiom living men and from warm blood ; they revel 
(And most the Roman vulture) in corruption. 
Have ye forgotten how your fathers fought, * 
When Totila with Goths invincible ^ 
Besieged you ; ndt with priests and chonsters’? 
When twenty-seven ships assail’d your port 
And when eleven only ever left it 1 
Romo fell before him twice ; not once Ancona. 
Your fathers saved the city . . ye shall save her. 
Senator. Weapons are insufficient; courage, 
vows. 

Avail j^ot. We are unprepared for war : 

Scanty was our last harvest : and these winds 
Are adverse. They know that who now defy us. 
Blockading us alike by sea and land.* 

Cons^. Wc some are poot, we some are pros 
perous, 

We all alike owe all we have : the air 
Is life alike to all, the sun is warmth, 

The earth, its fruits and flotjk^^ nutriment. 
Children and wives are comforts ; all partake 
(Or may partake) in these. Shall hoarded grain 
Or gold be less in common, when the arms 
That guard it are not those that piled it up, 

But those that shrink without iti Come, ye rich, 
Be richer still : strengthen your brave defenders, 
And make all yours that was not yours before. 
Dares one be affluent where ten thousand starve 1 
Open your treaswies, your granaries, 

But throw mine open first. Another year 
Will roughen this equality again. 

The rich be what they were ; the poor , alas 1 
What they were too perhaps . . but every xqan 
More happy, each one having done his duty. 
Senator (To another). Hark I the young fools 
•applaud ! they rise around ; 

They hem him in ; they seize and kiss his hand 
He shakes our best supporters. ^ 

Another, Give the sigh 

To those without. • 

[pBOPiE enter.] 

Consul. Who called you hither *1 

[Fonow voices. 
First. # Want. * 

Second. Famine. • 

Third. Our fomilies. 

Fourth. I had three sous ; 

One hath been slain, one wounded. 
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Fyf&u • Only one ^ " kak not your u|»vii#lawB and vasfy&r tlixIA 

Had I : iliy loee is gri|itest. Prohibited the entrance o^upplies 

Skm . , Grant us peace/ tVlThile they cotdd ent^, neyer had this femine 

Sir^Consul, peace we plead for, only peace. Stalked through the people. 

Consul. Will peace bring bacl^ the deadl will ^SeneOor. But the laws are laws, 

peace restore ConsulSYour^; iiever theirs. 


Lost honour! will peace heal the wounds your sons 
And brothers 'Writhe with ? They who gave those 
wounds ^ 

Shall carry home severer, if they live. 

And never in my consulate shall laugh 
At those brave men whom men less brave desert. 
True, some have fallen : but before they fell 
They won the field ; /lor now can earthly power 
Take from their cold clencht hands the spoil they 
grasp ; , r 

No mortal spoil, but glory. Life, my sons, 

Life^ may lose all *. the seal that none can break 
Hath stayipt their names, all registered above. 
Senator (To a Man near). Spertk; you poor fool ! 
speak loudly, or expect 

- From me no favour . . and tell that man next. 
Man. Oh ! we are starving. 

Consul. Better starve than 

servo. 

Another. He has no pity. 

Consul. What is that 1 hear ? 

1 have no pity. Have I not a daughter ! 
Another. 0 what a daughter ! How compas- 
sionate ! 

How charitable ! Had she been born poor^ 

She could not more have pitied poverty. 

Consul. Two ounces of coarse bread, wine, which 
she loathes. 

And nothing more, sustain her. 

Another. God sustains her; 

He will not leave his fairest work to perish. 
Consul. Fight then, fight bravely, while yc can, 
my friends ! 

In God have confidence, if none in me. 

[Shouts of ajiplavse. Part of the People leave 
the Senators.] 

Senator (To atwther). Seducer of the people I 
shall it end , 

Thus vilely? [To the Consul.] 

You have stores at home, Sir Consul ! 
You have wide lands. 

Another Senator. You should support your 
order. 

Consul. My order ! God made eno ; of that an » I. 
Stores, it appears, I have at home ; wide land/i ; 
Are those at home too? or witliin my reach ? 


Another SehaJtor. Wm thus in^m ^ 

.the people ? 

Consul. Who brought the peopb hither! 0>r 
what end? , 

To serve you in your avarice ; to orj peace! 

Not knowing peace from servitude. fj 
Senator. For <|uiet. 

Spare themr»,t least a pprtion of the wine. 

Consul. Nor them nor you ; nor price norfoxue 
shall gain it. 

People. Are we to perish ? Hunger if we must, 
Let us be strengthen’d by a draught of wine 
To bear it on. 

Senator. Wine is the oil df life. 

And the lamp burns with it which else were spent. ® 
People. SirCbnsul! we forbear ; we honour you. 
But tell us, ere we sink, where one flask lies. 

Gormd. Go ask the women labouring of child, 
Ask those who nurse their infants, ask the old. 
Who can not fight, ask those who fought the best, 
The wounded, maim’d, disabled, the Anconites, 
Sirs ! if ye find one flask within our cellar, 

Crack it, and throw the fragments in my face. 
People. Let us away. [Shovls of applause. 
Consul. Follow me to the walls ; 

And you, too, sc^-iators, learn there your duty. 
People. We swear to do our best. 

Consul. , Sworn wisely I Life 
Is now more surety to be won by arms 
Than death is, and the sword alone can win it. 
j I lead the way ; let who will lag behind. 

SCKNE III. THE qjTY. 

I Paolucci, Officers, «^itizcns. 

Officer. The consul has been wounded. Whd* 
is left 

To lead us? and what leader would suffice! 

TMie strongest sink with famine, lying dovTJ 
Along t he battlements, and only raised '' 

AVbou sounds the trumpet. ^ 

First Citizen, And most fall again. 
SecondMHtizen. Our day is come, the day of 
'our disgrace. 

Paolucd. Ours never was that day, and never 
shall be. 


Pat"»’n»^^Lnd8 T do inliorit; wide 
They are enough, but stony, mountainous, 
The greater part unprofitable. 

Senator. Some 


Ye may have lost your consul (let^ns hope 
He is not lost to us) but we are sur^ 

His memory and example yet remain ^ 
With all their life in them. 


The richest in rich wine. c 

Consvl. Few days ago 

Nearly a hundred barrels were unbroached. 
Another Senator. A hundred loaves, tho’ small 
indeed »,nd dry, * 

Would they be worth in such distress as ours. 

We could raise half among us. 

Consul. Shame upon you ! 


[To the People.] 

Young mou I perhaps 
Ye know me not : your fathers knew me well; 
Their fathers better. Three-score years ago 
I was 5 ’^our consul : nme then preached surrender ; 
And let none now : yet there were those around 
Who would have pinfolded the quiet flock 
As gladly as yon shepherd at the gate. 
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fiecpie. We ean reAei tuf Mtm&r. Who can 
count • 

The slain ^ ^ 

PaoluocL Say, rather, wholcan praise the slain^ 
Glorified souls 1 happy your sleen I ye |iear 
No shamefhl speech from brethr^ 

People, Arms alone 

Should not subSue us : famine has : we starve. 
Pmlwid, While life remains life’s sufferings 
will arise, ^ ^ • 

Whether from fsmine or from sharper sting 
Than famine : ut>on ev^ hearth alimost 
There creeps some scorpion never seen till felt. 
But until every arm that guards our tails 
Drop helpless at the starting ribs, until 
That hour, stand all uiftted. Y e despair 
Untimely, He who rules us rules us well. 
Exciting no false hope, as bad men do 
•When they have led where none can extricate. 

I was your Sonsul while the king Lothaire 
Besieged the city, proud as any prelate, 

Swearing he would reduce it. OtSer kings 
Have sworn the ^ame . . and kept tlieir word like 
kings. . 

Cursing and flying. We have met brave foes \ 

But they met braver. Fly ; and let the crook 
Drag a vile flock back* from its flight to slaughter. 
All, We scorn the thought. But where lies 
human help 1 

Paolucci, I may be spared to seek it, spared 
to try 

If one brave man breat,hcs yet ameng the powerful. 
Who knows not Marchesella 1 
Officer. • Brave he is. 

But mindful of the emperor. Ht) saw 
Milano, which had Stood two thousand years. 

Sink ;* every tree, on hill or vale, cut down, 

The vine, the olive, ripe and unripe corn 
Burnt by this mijjister of God. Throughout 
There T^as no shad^^jtji^k men to die^iinder, 
^here was no* brancH to sfr^ upon the bier. • 
Another Officer. His father was courageous, 
why not he ? * 

A third Officer, Aljpic all living men is Mar- 
chesella 

C(3hrageou8 : but jgay what are our deserts 
With him, that he should hazard for our sake 
His lordly castles and his wide domains 1 
Perhaps his fame in arms 'Twere mad tfl hope it. 
Prudence, we know, for ever guides his courage. 
Paolucd, If generous pity dwells not in his 
house. 

As once it did|»vith every other virtue. 

Seek it, wljpre#brave men never seek in vain. 

In woman’s breast : away to Bertinoro : 

Take heart : the countess is a Frangipani ; 

Thei^e are a thousand trumpets in tliat name : 
Methinks \ hear them blowing toward Ancona. 
Old men talk long : bpt be not ye so idle : 

Hie to the walls : I will sue her. To arms 1 
To arms ! the consul of past .^ars commands you. 


^ Anoona was besieged 1162 , 1174 . 
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SCENB IV. CONSUL'S HOUSE. . 

• Paolucci. Consul. Erminia. 

Paohicoi, Consul ! how fare you ? 

Cofisul. • Not { 

Paolucci, But wounded 1 

Gonml, There was more blood th|p wound, they 
say who saw it. 

Ennin^. My father, sir, slept well all night. 
l‘cu)luccL ^ All night 

An angel watched him ; he must needs sleep well. 

Comid. drove away that little fly in vain, 

It flutter’d round the fruit whose skin was 

broken. • 

Erminia, Sweet father ! talk not so ; nor much 

• at all. • 

Pmtlmci. Consul ! I have not many days of Jjfe, 
As you may see ; and old men are in want 
Of many little things which those in power ^ 
Can give : and ’twere amiss to hold them buck 
Because unclaim’d before. 

Comul. I well remember, 

Though then a child, how all this city praised 
Your wisdom, zeal, and probity, when consul. 
Ancona then was flourishing ; but never 
Were those compensated who served their country, 
Exeeptdjy serving her; ’twas thought enough; 

We think so still. Beside, the tillhsury 
Is emplied, that it may procure us food 
And troops. Be sure the very first that eats 
The str-jiiigcrs’ corn (if any reach our port) 

Shall be no other than yourself : your age 
And virtue merit from us this distinction. 
Paolucci, Sir Consul ! 1 want more than that. 
Oonmd. • Receive it 

And welcome from the father and the man, 

Not from the consul. Mow would you yourself 
Act differently (I ask) on this occasion ? 

Paolucci. More kindly, no ; but dilferently, yes. 
Covml. What would you from me ? 

Paolucci. High distinction, consul ! 

C. uml. I will propose it, as I justly may, 

And do regret it has been so defcrre(l. 

l*aoJucci, May*l speak plainly what ambition 
prompts? 

Oomul. I hear all claims. 

Paolucd. Those sacks hold heavy sums. 
Consul. Avarice was never yet imputed to you. 
Paolucci. ’Tis said you can not move them 
from the towfr. 

Ci^isul. Difficult, dangerous, doubtful, such 
attempt. 

The young Stamura loves bold enterpriiiS^^ 

And may succeed where others would despair : 
But, such the lack of all Aat life requires 
Even for a day, 1 dare not send one loaf 
AlR)ard his bark. Hunger would urge the many 
To rush and seize it. 

Paolucd. They would not seize me, . 

One loaf there is at home: thatfljoy#»hall share ik 
Erminia. He woufd not, though hitfvi^d. 
Consul. A youth so abstinent 

I never knew. 

Pojolwcd. But when we are afloat . . 
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, ChnmL TV e shall not li^ : * 

We of escapjp. 

Pofohuxi* No : Gk>d forbid'^! 

W^vill meet safety in the path of honor. 

Coimd. Why say afloai then? ^ 

Pttolv/xL Only he and 1. 

This is the guerdon 1 demand, the crown 
Of my grey hairs. 

JBrminia, Alas ! what aid could either 

Afford the other ? 0 sir ! do not go ! 

You are too old; he much too rash. . Dear 
father I 

If you have power, if you have love, for Did it ! 
Paoluod, It wa^ advised that younger ones 
should go : 

Some were too daripg, some were too despondent : 
1 am between these two e^ctremes. 

(S^onmil, . But think 

A^inf 

• Paolucci. I have no time for 'many thoughts. 
And I have chosen out of them the best. 

Erminia, He never will return ! he goes to die I 
I knew he would ! 


or ALCONA. ^ at- 

Vmi. ^ {To 

If the youngo) be his son, what little 
A)f service I may renc’ ar to the &thf|r 
; Will scarce atone iorj^eeping him apart. 

; " [To the Page. 

Qc ; bid them eutea; both. 

[StahoIa, having led Paoluocz tn, retiree. 
Paolucci. I conih, 0 countess I 

Imploring of your gentleness and pity, 

To save from fire find sword, and, worse than 
either, ' * 

Worse, and ipore imminent, to sr ve fro^ famine 
The few brave left, the many virtuous. 

Virgins an4. mothers (save them !) in Ancona. 
Countess. Nay, fall not at my knee. Age must 
not that 

Eaise him, good Marchesella ! 

Paolucd. You too, here. 

Illustrious lord ? 

Marchesella. What ! and art thou still living, 
Paolucci 1 faithful, hospitable soul ! 

We have not met since childhood . . mine, I 


Coneul. His days have been prolonged 

Beyond the days of man : and there goes with him 
One who sees every danger but his own. 


6CENK V. BICA8IDE. NIGHT. 

Paolucoi, Stamura. 

Paolucci. I feel the spray upon my face already. 
Is the wind fair 1 
Stamura. ’Tis fiercely fair. 

Paolucci. „ The weather 

Can not be foul then. 

Stamura {Lifting him aboard). Sit down here. 
Don’t tremble. 

Paolucci. Then tell the breeze to wax a trifle 
wanner. 

And lay thy hand upon those hissing waves. 

She grates the gravel . . We are ofi' at last. 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. CASTLE OF BRRTINORO. 

Countess or Bbrtinoro, Marchesella, Paolucci, 
and Stamura. 

, Pojge. My lady ! here are two such mqn as 
never 

palace-gate. 

Countess. Who are they? 

Page. ^ One 

Older than anything I ever saw, 

Alive or dead ; the other a stout youth, c 
Guiding him, and commanding all around 
To stand aside, and give that elder way ; 

At first with ^nt'“ words, and then with stem. 
Coarse the^^ habiliments, tb^ir beards unshorn. 
Yet they insist on entrance to my lady. 

Countess. Admit the elder, but exclude the 
other. 


Paolucci. Smile not, my gentfe lord ! too gra- 
cious then. 

Be now more gracious ; not in looks or speech. 
But in such deeds as you can best perform. 
Friendship another time might plead for us ; 
Now bear we what our enemy would else 
I Seize from us, all the treasures of our city, 

I To throw them at your ieet for instant aid. 

Help, or we perish. Famine has begun 
Begun ? has almost ended . . with Ancona. 
Countess. Already? We have been too dila- 
tory 

Mar(^esella. 1 could not raise the money on 
my lands 

Earlier ; it now is come. I want not yours : 
Place it for safety in this castle-kecp, 

If such ou • lady’s pleasure, 
j Countess. peade. 

Marchesella. My iroops are 04 the march. " 
Countess. ' And mine not yet ? 

■Repose you, sir ! they sh^Jl arrive with you, 

Or sooner. Is that modest youth your son ? 
Paolucci. "Where is he ? gone again ? ' 

Countess. When first you entered. 

Paolucci. Some angel whisper’d your benign 
I intent 

I Into his ear, else had he never left me. 

My son ? "Who would not proudly call him so t 
Soon shall ye hear what mother bore the boy, . 
And where he dash’d the gall|gB, whRe that 
mother ( " 

Fired their pine towers, already wli6<d^4 sgdnst 
Our walls, and gave us time.. . for vmtl to 
perish. 

ManrekeseUa. No, by the sainfo abOTW t not 7 et» 
not yet. [Trm^ sounds. 

Countess. Merenda is sfinoonocd. to, 1 en- 
treat you u 

To lead me ! Grant one fovour xuore ; and hto 
not 
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To OUT ymng {Head thAi we. have learnt'^lifs 
^wees. • I ITo a Page. 

Condact the |M)b|e youth we waits without. ^ 

1 - 


SCBI^tS II. 

CohnsiBfii M^wamaiWUA, pAoitUcoi, STAMuaa, 

, al TaiHe. 

ChunkM (k> Stahura). Sir, there are seasons 
when tis incivility 

To. ask a name ; Ibwould no^ be more uncivil 
To hesitate. « ^ 

Slkmitra. Antonio is my name. * 

C<mntes8, Baptismal. Pray, the fhmily? 
Btamura, * Stamura ; 

But ih(U my honour’d^fhther gave in marriage . 
To her who wears it brighter day by day : 

She calls me rather by the name he bore. 

0 <7oan^. It must be known and oherisht. 

Stcmwrm, ' By the bravest 

• And most enduring in my native place ; 

Tt goes no farther : we are but jiist noble. 
Ooiinteae, He who could head the tempest, and 
make serve 

Unruly ocean, not for wealth, nor harm 
To any but the spoiler, high above 
That ocean, high above that tempests wing. 

He needs no turret to abut his name. 

He needs no crescent to stream light on it, 

Nor castellan, nor seneschal, nor herald. 

Pajohuxi, Ha ! boy, those words make thy 
breast rise and fall, ^ 

Haply as much as did the waves. The town 
Gould ill repay thee ; Beauty overpays. 

Countess. Talk what the yopug should hear ; 
nor MO the meed 

Of glorious deeds in transitory tints. 

Painter or brighter. 

Pofolucci, I was wrong. 

OourUess, * HJot quite : 

For beauty, in thj*tttt$lts^wn, young man, 

«>May feel her wqrth in rec^pensing thine. 
Sternum (aside), Alas! alas! ^he perishes! 
while here _ 

We tarry. • 

• Paolucci (overheevnnp). She 1 Who perishesl 
Stcrnmnn* • The town. 

Pmshium* How the boy blnshes at that noble 
praise! • 

Cowdm* They blush at gloiy who des^irve it 
most. 

. . Blushes soon go ; the dawn alone is red. 
Btamurtu know what duty, not what glory 

is. 

The Tery*beBt among us are not rich 
Kor poweilhL 

Chuntess* Are they anywhere 1 

PaolmtL ^ His deeds, 

If glorioilb in themselvef^ require no glory. 

Hven il4s slegUa ^ose sufibrings, who shall heed t 
Cmntess. 8«%ives most Jight by b^ng not too 
high. 

ttemember by what weapon fell the chief 
Of Bhiiistitmep Pid brazen chariots, driven 

. vqt* »• 




iBy giants, rml agsinst him From the brook. 
Striking another such, an<rther day, 

A little pebble stretcht the enormous but)# 

That would have fiird it and have turn'd iti 
course. * 

And in the grdlit deliverers of mankind 
Whom find ye 7 Those whom varlet pipers praise. 
The greatest of them all, by ail adoi^. 

Did Babylon from brazen-belted gate. 

Not hufidble straw-rooft Bethlehem, send fbrthl 
We must not be too serious. JLet us hear 
How were the cables cut. 

Paohkd. I saw the sheant 

That dipt them. Father John, before he went, 
Show'd me them, how they Vorkt. He himself 
* held 

xiie double crescent of sharp Istecl, in form 
Like that swart insect’s which you shake from fruit 
About the kernel. This enclasp t the cable ; 

And two long handles (a stout youth, at each* 
Extremity, pushing with all his strength 
Right forward) sunder’d it. Then swiftly flew 
One vessel to the shore ; and then another : ^ 

And hardly had the youths or Father John 
Time to take breath upon the upper wave, 

When down they sank again and there swang 
round 

Anot&r prow, and dosht upon the mole. 

Then many blithe Venetians fell transfixt 
With arrows, many sprang into the sea 
And cried for mercy. Upon deck appeared 
The pSpe’s own nephew, wlio(’ti 8 said) had come 
To arbitrate. He leapt into a boat 
Which swam aside, most gorgeously array’d. 

And this youngman leapt after him and seized him. 
He, when he saw a dagger at his throat. 

Bade all his crew, four well-built men, surrender. 
Stamura. They could not have feared me : 
they saw our archers. 

Ctmnteaa, And where is now your prisoner 7 
Stamura. He desired 

An audience of the consul. 

CouTvkas. To what end ? 

Stamura. I j:now not! I believe to court his 
daughter. 

Coimteaa. Is the girl handsome 7 Is that ques- 
tion harder 

Than what I askt before 7 will he succeed 7 
Stamura. Could he but save from famine our 
poor city, ^ 

Ai^ . . could he make her happy . . 

Vmnteas. Pray go on. 

It would delight you then to see him gpn he^ 
Stamura. 0 that I had not saved him ! or my- 
self! 

Counteaa. She loves then 7 And you hate 

• foreigners. 

I do believe you like the fair Erminia 
Yourself. ' 

Stamura. She bates me. ^ho ^Ikes ihese thht 
hate him 7 * 

Courdesi, I never saw such hatrST&s yon bear 
* her : 

If she bears you the like . 

qo 
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' t^mura, ' v. She can do now 

Ko woxce than what she has done. 

Counteaa* Who knows that 1 

I am resolved to see. 

(Stamura. 0 lady Colntess ! 

How have I made an enemy of you 1 
Place me the lov»’eat of your band, but never 
Affront her with the mention of my name. 

When the great work which you have undertaken 
Is done, admit me in your castle-walls, * 

And never let me see our own again. 

Countess. I think I may accomplish what you 
wish; 

But, recollect, I make no promises. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I. OPEN SPACE NEAR THE BALI6TA 
^ « GATE IN ANCONA. 

Tlie Ladt Malaspiva, her In&nt, and a Soldier. 

_ Soldier. 1 am worn down with fiunine, and can 
^ live 

But few hours more. 

L. Malasptna. I have no food. 

Soldier. Nor food 

Could I now swallow. Bring me water, water ! 

L. Malaspina. Alas ! I can not. Strive to 
gain the fountain. 

Soldier. I have been nigh. 

L. Malaspina. • And could not reach it % 
Soldier. Oiowds 

I might pierce through, but how thrust back 
iheir cries 1 

They madden’d me to flight ere half-way in. 

Some upright . . no, none that . . but some un- 
fallen, 

Yet pressing down with their light weight the 
weaker. 

The brows of some were bent down to their knees. 
Others (the hair seized fast by those behind) 
Lifted for the last time their eyes to heaven ; 
And there were waves of heads one moment’s space 
Seen, then unseen for ever. Wai|s rose up 
Half stifled underfoot, from children some. 

And some from those who bore them. 

L\ Malaspina. Mercy ! mercy ! 

0 blessed Virgin I thou wert mother too ! 

How didst lliou suffer ! how did He ! Save, save 
At least the infants, if all else m^ist perish. 
Soldier 1 brave soldier 1 dost thou weep 1 thenhqpe. 
Soldier. 1 suffer’d for myself ; deserve 1 mercy 1 
li^JfalrL'pina. He who speaks thus shall find 
it. Try to rise. 

Soldier. Ho : could 1 i^pach the fountain in my 
thirst, 

1 would not. % 

L. Malaspina. Life is sweet. 

Soldier. ' To brides, to mothers. 

L. Malaspin^ ! how soon may those 
nameg pf SB away ! * o 

f would support thee partly, wert thou willing, 
But my babe sleeps. 

SMier. Sleep, little one, sleep on I 

1 shall too as soundly, by and by. 


L. Malaapinal Ck»n»^^one efRnt more. 

Soldier. And tread m emldren ! 
dn children clinging p my knees fo'^ Btr 0 iigt]| 

Ta help them on, and^ nith enough yet left 
To pull mcLdowD^«>bv^t others pull down theim 
God ! let me bear this thirst, but never more 
Bear that sad sight ! Tread on thoce tiny hands 
Clasping the dust ! See those dim e^es upturn'd* 
Those rigid lips reproachless ! Man may stir, 
Woman may shake, ^my soul*, but children, 
children ! , * 

0 God ! thosb are thine own ! make haste to 

help them ! 

Happy that f>abe ! 

Malaspina. Thou a|l humane. 

Soldier. 'Tis said 

That hunger is almost as bad as wealth 
To make men selfish ; but such feebleness ^ 

Comes over me, all things look dim arcund. 

And life most dim, and least worth looking after. ,, 
L. Malctspinckr I pity thee. Day after day 
myself 

Have lived on things unmeet for sustenanoe. 

My milk is failing . . Rise . . 

{To the Child) My little one I 
God will feed thee ! Be sleep thy nourisher 
Until his mercies strengthen me afresh 1 
Sink not : take heart : advance : Here, where 
from heaven 

The Virg^-mother can alone behold us, 

Draw some few drops. \The Uicsm sounds. 

Soldier. Ha ! my ears boom thro’ fidntnesa. 
What sounds ? 

L. Malaspina. ^The boll. 

Soldier. Then they are at the gate . . 

1 can but thank you . . Give me force, O^Heaven I 
For this last fight ! . . and keep from harm these 

twain ! 
c 

Malaspina alone. 

L. Malaspina. Kind still thou sleepest, my*’ 
sweet babe I Is death 

Like sleep 1 Ah, who then„.vrho would fear to die I 
How beautiful is all serehity ! 

Sleep, a child’s sleep, O how far more serene, * 
And 0, how far more beautiful 'than any ! 

Whether we breathe so gently or breathe not, ' 
Slight is l^e difference. But the pangs, the rage 
Of faihine who can bear 1 . . unless to rsdae 
Her child above it 1 

{Two Priests are peusi^.) 

First Priest. Vho sits yonder 1 boht 
O’er her dead babe 1 as many do wlth^ 

Their houses! .. * . 

Second Priest. Surely, surely, it must be 
She who, not many days ago, wa#praiB^ 

For beauty, purity, humility, ^ 

Above the noblest of Anconite dmnes; 
jP'trtfe The iady Malaspina I 

Second Priest. Blit metbli^ 

The babe is not dead yet. ‘ 

First Priest. Why think you sol ; 

Second Priest. Bicause she weeps not ovmr lft; ^ 
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Fiirwt PH^, ^ m For that 

1 Uiink it d^dL It then A>uld pierce no more ^ 
Her tender neart wi^ itBeid %obs and eriee. 

Blit let Hi hasten from the place to* giro * 
The dying their last bread, thc*anlj bvead 
Tet nneoniumed, the blessed eucharist. 

Ihren this little, nov so many die, 

May soon be wanting. 

Second PfieeC, God will never let 

That greater wo^be&ll os. * [The Priests go. 

Malgepma, , Who runs hither 1 

’ ^ [The Soldier /aZZa before her. 

Art thoo come back 1 So ! thou could^nm, O vile ! 
Soldier. Lady ! your gentleness kept life with- 
in me • 

Until four fell. ^ 

L. Malaepvna. Thyself unwounded 1 ^ 

^ Soldier. No ; 

If arms alane.can wound the soldier’s breast, 

, They toucht me not this time ; nor needed they ; 
Famine had done what your fewewords achieved. 
L.Moda8pma. They were too harsh. Forgive me ! 
Stddier.- Not the last. 

Those were not harsh ! Enter my bosom, enter. 
Kind pitying words ! untie there life's hard knot, 
And let it drop off easily ! How blest ! 

1 have not robb'd the child, nor shamed the 
mother 1 [He dies. 

L. MaZaapma. Poor soul ! and the last voice he I 
heard on earth , 

Was bitter blame, unmerited t ^nd whose 1 j 
Mine, nline ! Should they who suffer sting the i 
sufferer 1 ^ j 

O saints above ! avenge not thif misdeed ! \ 

What doth his hand hold outl A little crate, | 
With Q&iyaaii letters round its inner rim . . ] 

And . . fhll of wine ! Yet did his lips bum white 1 
He tdbted not what might have saved his life. 

But brought iflE£ither, to be scorn’d ai^ die. 
[Singers are heartJIdflPhf^^me open space b^ore 
a cm im^.] 

Singers ! where are they 1 My sight swims ; my 
strength ^ 

Fails me ; I can not ftse, nor turn to look ; 

Blit only 1 can pray, and never voice * 

Prays l&e the sadfand silent heart its last. 

OlD M«w. 

The village of the laurel grove*!' 

Hath seen thee hovering high above, 

Whether pure innooenoe waa there. 

Or helplese grief, or ardent prayer. 

O Virgin ! hither turn thy view, 

For theeg^are In Anoona too. 

for oureelvee implore we aid, 

' Btttthou art mother, thou art maid ; 

SMAold these suppliants, and eeoure 
Their humbled heads from tou^ impme I 
^ MAinsNa 

Qems, maid and mother ! hear our pteyer ! 

Be Imve and aged men thy oars I 
And, if they bleed, O may it be 

In honour of thy Son and |h«c I 
. When ianooouoo is wrong'd, we know 
' Thy hosom ever felt thelOow. 

cf terete wae not |et brought thither by j 
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Yee, pure One f there dre tears above; 

But tears of pity, teanf of love, 

* And only from thine eyes they fall. 

Those eyes that watoh and weep for all* ^ 

*** [Theg prostraie themselme. 

L. Malaspina. How faintly sound tliose voices ! 
altho* many : • 

At eve^ stave they cease, and rest upon 
That slender reed ukich only one can blow. 

But she has heard them ! McAoo she has heard. 
Heaviness, sleep comes over me, deep sleep : 

Can it, ^ imperturbable, be death 1 
And do I for the last time place thy lip 
Where it may yet draw life ftom me, my child ! 
f^hou, who alone const save him, thou wilt saveu 
[She dies : the child on her bosom still ske^ng, 

SCENE U. NigHT : THE MOLE OF ifrfCONA. 
Consul. Sbnator. 

Senator. Sir consul, you have heard (no doubts 
that fires 

Have been seen northward all along the sky. 

And angels with their flaming swords have sprung 
Prom hill to hill. With your own eyes behold 
No mprtal power advancing. Host so numerous 
No king or emperor or soldan led. 

Constd. A host, a mighty host, is there indeed? 
Senator. It covers the whole range of Falcog- 
n^. * 

Consul. Methinks some funter lights flit 
Bcatter'dly 

Along the coast, more southward. 

Senator. • The archbishop 

Hath seen the sign, and leads away his troops. 
Consul. We are too weak to follow. Can then 
aid 

Have come so soon? ’Tis but the second night 
Since we besought it. 

Senator. In one hour, one moment. 

Such aid can come, and has come. Think not, 
consul, 

That force so mighty and so sudden springs 
From earth. And what Italian dares con^nt 
The German 1 

Consul. What Italian ! All, sir ; all. 


♦ ACT V. 

1. TENT OP MARCHESELLA, NEAR 
ANCONA. EARLY MORNINfi, ^ 

Marchssxlla. Ovfiobbs. Paoluooi. 

Officer. My general I tasily I executed 
Tour orders. 

^MarcheseUa. Have they fled, then ? 

Officer. ^ Altogether. 

Marchesella. And could you reach the gate 1 • 
Officer. * And enter too. 

Paolucci’s seal unbafr'd it ; not untfra^a 
I held two loaves above my head, and threw 
My sword before me. 

I Marchesella. And what saw you then 1 

I Officer. There is a civil war within the city, 
CQ9 
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And iaaoletuse «nd drmtikenneaB ftre rife« 

ChUdrei;, wad old and ibiddle-aged wer« redij^ 
And some were slipping over, some devouring 
Long'podded weeds witli jagf^d edges, cast 
Upon the shore. 

Padhicd, Faming had gone thus Ur 
(AUho’ vdth fewer) ere we left the mole. 

The ancient garden-wall was overthrown 
To get the twisted roots of fennel out ; « 

The fruit-tree that tjould give no fruit gave bndh ; 
The almond’s bloom was withering, but whoe’er 
Possest that treasure pierced the bark fongum ; 
The mulberry sent her tardy shoot, the cane 
Her tenderer one ; thb pouting vine untied 
Her trellised gems ; the apple-tree threw down 
Her load of viscous mistletoe : they all * 

(Littb it was !) did all they could for us. 

MourcheaeUa. The Germans (look !) have left 
Hheir ^nts behind : • 

We will explore them ; for your wary soldiers 
Buspect. and well they may, some stratagem. 


60BNB n. BRMINIA'S OUAMBKR. 
Erminia. Maria. 

[Maria i$ going, Erxinia calU hei^ hack, 
Brminia. Maria, is the countess veiy fairl 
Maria, Most beautiful. But you yourself must 
judge. 

She sent me for you in the gentlest tone, ^ 

And far more anxious to see you, than you 
(It seems) are to see her, 

Erminia, I am afraid 

To see her. 

jifarta. Fow afraid! Whom should fear 1 

Beautiful as she is, are not you more so 1 

Erminia, So you may think; others think 
otherwise. 

Maria, She is sp affable ! When many lords 
Stood round about her, and the noblest of them 
And bravest, Marchesella, who would give 
His lands, his castles, even his knigl^thood for her . * 
Whom do you think she call’d to her 1 . . the youth 
Who cut the cables, and then hid himself 
That none might praise him . . him who brought 
in safety 

Your lover to the shore. 

Erminia (angrily). Whom,! 

Maria, Whom 1 Stamura. 

Erminia, What heart could he not win . .not 
^scorn,!, . not break ? 

Maria. I do not hear those shy ones ever break 
A woman’s heart, or win one. They may scorn ; 
But who minds that 1 * 

^ Erminia, Leave me. ^ 

* Maria. And tell the countess 

You hasten to her 'presence 1 
Erminia. ^ Is he there 1 

Maria, Wh&l ’ , 

Ermini^' Dull, dull creature ! 

Maria, The brave Marchesella? 

Erminia, Are there none brave but he 1 
Mar^, 0 ! then, Stamura. 


No : when he le<f her ^m the mole agali!^ 

And she had enter’d Urn halt-door, he left her# 

* ErmiriM, 1 fear*d»hspmight be wllli heTi^ Wm 
he with her, ^ 

What mattfr ! I pould wait until , . Wait I 
He would not look at me, nor X at him, 

Maria, No ; Icananswerforhim. Were he bom 
Under the waves, and never saw the sun. 

He could not have been colder. But you might 
Have lookt at him, pef^haps. * 

Erminia. Not I indeed, 

Maria. Fe^ men are like him. Howyouhugmel 
Erminia. Go . 

I will run firfe . . Go . *. I am now quite ready. 


BORNE III. CHAMBER IN THE OON8tTX4*B H0HB8. 


Countess and Erminia. 


Countess. The depths of love are waShner than 
the shallows, 

Purer, and muebP more silent. 

Erminia (aside). Ah ! how true ! 

CourUesa. He loves you, my sweet girl ; I kdow 
he does. 

Erminia. He says not so. 

I Countess, Child I all men are dissemblers : . 
> The generous man dissembles his best thoughts, 
His worst the ungenerous. 

Erminia. If, indeed, he loves me 

j Countess. He told me so. 

I Erminia. ^ Ah 1 then he lovesfne not# 

I Who, who that loves, can tell it ? 

I Countess, «. Who can hide it t 

His voice betray^ him ; half his words were 
I traitors 

To him, my sweet Erminia ! not to youy 
! What ! still unhappy ! [Erminia 

t Erminia, Let me "^“p away 

I A part of tCo much happine^ 

I Countess, y - ' ^ I wish * 


One more could see it,^ From these early showers^' 
What sweets, (hat never spring bnt once, arise f 




SCENE IV, 


Consul enters) 

Consul.^ Before you leave ns, since yon part to 

^ay. 

From our full hearts take what lies deepest ther^ 
And what God wills beyond all saorifioe ... 

Our praises, our thanksgivings. Thee we hail, * 
Protectress I But can words, can d^eds; requite 
The debt of our deliverance? * « 

Countess. Wbat I aid^ 

Should not infringe your freedom. Power la Wee^ 
And victory claims something. I am fhin 
To exercise a brief authority * 

Within the walls, appointing yon xny ooUeUgue. 
ConavX. Lady ! this very night my po^pr expi^ 
Countess. And mine, with your oOunivaAouj 
shall begin. 

Consul, Lady ! all power within the. wa&U k 
vouxs. ^ 
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60&NB V. AUCB OF TKj(jAB*ON THE MOLB. ? cfaim the hand of the fiffiauce^. 

• JT ' Girll • 

OoitfitTi., M4 »or»b9ii.a, CltrKTBas, SsHAToiut, &c^ I shrittk not from me I Give it to God I • 

Co?ww/. We have ho ‘flowj|r8*to decorate the arch ! JErminui* ’Tis given: 

Whence the most glorious ruler of mankind ♦ ; I can not, wo^d nOtfwill not, take it back. * 

Smiles on you, lady ! and om yflt, wh0 rival | ^ John. Refractory! hast thou not dedicated 

His valour, his hum^iiiity, his bounty. To God thy heart and soul ? 

JNfor are ther% many voices that can sing Erminia. I mffght have done it 

Ifout praises. For, alas ! #our poor frail nature Had never this day shone, 

(May it be seld^pi 1) hean^one call above j E. John. And that youth’s deeds 

The call of gratitude. The famishing i Outshone this day, or any day before. 

Hevouijyour bread. But, though wejiear no praises. When thou didst give thy hand to the deliverer 
There are who sing them to their harps on high, Whomfeod had chosen for us, then didst thou 
And He who can alone jeward you |^oth ' Accomplish his great work, else incomplete. 

Listens in all his brightness to the song. , I claim to pour his benediction on you 

I do entreat you, bluish not your glory. . j^nd yours for ever. Much, much misery, 

Ko exercise of might or sovranty I Have I inflicted on the young and brav' 

Can over bring you such content again j And can not so repent me as I should ; 

As this day’s victory, these altar-prayers j But ’twas in one day only my device 

From rescued men, men perishing ; from child ' Ever wrought #oe on any man alive. 

And parent : every parent, every child, * [Paoluooi enCera. 

Who hears your name, should bfcss you evermore. ' Consul. Who enters ] 

Countess. I find, sir, I must win you through ; Pcbolucd. Who 1 The bridesman. 

your daugliter. Marchesella {embracing him). My brave 

Consul. The girl is grateful : urge her not too ! friend ! 
far : , My father’s ! 

I could not, without much compunction, thwart her. ; P(^lucd. Ay, th/ grandfather’s to boot. 

Ermiuia ! go : we meet again to-morrow. ' And there was one, about my age, before him. 

Countess. Come hither, my sweet girl I Coy Sir Stefano, who wore a certain rose, 

as thou art, . Kadiant with pearls and rubies and pure gold, ’ 

I have seen one, once in my life, as coy. : Abov^ the horse-tail grapp4ed from the Turk. 

Stand forth thou skulking you^h ! Here is no sea Marchesella. We have not in the house that 
To cover thee ; no ships to scatter. Take ornament. 

This maiden’s hand . . unless her sire forbid . . Paolucci. I do believe he wears it in the grave. 
Holdest thou back ? after confession too ! Countess. There is a s^rd hore bright enough 

I will reveal it. ^Tv Ermusia. to throw 

• And art thou ashamed 1 A lustre on Stamura. Marchesella 1 


Erminia. I am ashamed. 

Countess. Of wha^ ? thou simpleton I 

Erminia. I kn^vt npt what . . of diaving been 
ashamed. -'W j 

Consul. Antonio ! if thlu truly lovedst her, j 

^hat, after deeds so valiant, kepf thee silent? I 

Btamura. Inferigia rank, deep reverence, due 
fear. 

[ know who rulgp our country. 

Consul. If uilio saved her. 

[Father John embers. 
JF. John. What ! and am 1 to %e without 
reward 1 • 

Cemsul. Father ! be sure it will be voted you. 
Marchesdla. And may not we too make our 
„ pious atiTerings, 

Por sucigthsy are, when such men will receive them. 


Marchesella. Kneel, sir 1 

\IIe kneels to Erminia. 
Counless. Hot there. 

Marchesella. Yes, there ; 

what fitter place V 

We know but one high title in the world. 

One only set a|)art for deeds of valour, 

And palsied be the hand that ill confers it. 

Hero is the field of battle ; here 1 knight thee. 

[Knights him. 

Rise, my compeer ! Teach him his duties, lady. 
Toward the poor, the proud, the faith, the sex. 
Countess {simling). Stamura ! would you enter 
• now my service ? 

Stamura. Yes, lady, were you wrong’d, thif 
very hour ; ^ 

Then might I letter earn the bliss I seek. 
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INE^DE (SISTRO.* 


ACT I. * ' 

8CENB I. A^T CINTRA. 

<k 

Pedro. Ooestantia. 

Conata'iUia. Pleasant must be these g^oyes of 
Cintra, Pedro 'i 

To one who lately left the Moorish sands^ 

Bvery thing has its joyance for the eyes 
That look from hard-fought bloody fields upon it , . 
As yours do. I 

Pedro. Lac^ ! I delight to hear < ' 

And m you ; so ingenuous, so benign. 

So pmyfiil ! 

Consta/nCia. 1 am then no paore Conetantia ! 
’Bifii'Lady ! 

Pedro. You are not the little girl 
^eft : you have exchanged your childish charms 
Por others, which require new words, new 
thouglt^ts, 

Kew gazers. 

CoTistantia. Give me one of them awhile ; 

Can you not ? are you proud* 1 has my mamu 
Been tutoring you, as she has me % 

Pedro, Constantia ! 

I* ask from you what no man ever had. 

Or askt, in my condition ; pity me ! t 
Constardm. 0 this is then the soleoin way to woo I 
I have read something like it, since you went. 

But never thought it could be near the same. 

Here is my hand. You take it not 1 
Pedro. I kiss it. 

My life hangs from it, and more lives than one. 

Constantia. O no, vain man! I love you very well. 
Very sincerely, very tenderly. 

For I have seen you often, long together. 

Early, and when none knew it ; but think not 
My life hangs from your ring : you first askt pity. 
And fear'd to ask even Sat; you now would 
grant it, ' 

Perhaps not grant it, yet would make me sue. 

And came you then More the hour for this 1 
Pedro. 1 came before the hour, I must confess. 
To be with you some moments more, alone. 
Constantia. 'Tis vexy wrong, I hear, at such a 
time < 

Of life : when we are children and are wild * 
Tis well enough ; but when we are grown sage 
( As^e are]r the whole world cries out upon it. 
What now have you been doing all these days 1 
Pedro. This la the first appointed me for see- 
ing you. 

Constantia. 0 1 I know that : my question wis 
amiss * 

1 always say the y .tjr thing one would not. 

Alas ! 1 find, ay d Ir&ji sorry for it, * 

Too young^ri I to think of serious things. 

Bui^ we might defer them for a year, 

aTbesventt in theae feenw are not strictly hiaieiics]. 


B^ flattering the king and queen a little 
And giving thexfi'a kiss or two, each of ui. 

If you should find me but a child in thought. 

Or, what is hatefuller, all say, in mi&ner. 

And blush for me, my heart must shrivel under it ; 
For I would never pavp the man, I love. 

And least of all (for that hurts most) would shame 
him. . ^ 

Pedro. Sure some kind angel breath'd into 
your bq^ast 

I The words on which I live. 

Constantia. O I tCien they pleas'd you i 

They were not those that I most hoped to please 
with. 

Pedro. The queen perhaps has not discourst onali 
Of my first passion. ^ 

Constantia. All 1 did you tell her $ 

There were somd* silly things : I never told her . • 
Why should 1 1 we were very young indeed . . 

Do people call that passion 1 

Pedro. Have you heard 

I Perchance of Ifies 'I 

Constantia. Whom 1 Ifies de Castro ? 

I Not latterly ; no one must speak of her. 

Pedro. Yes ; I must speak of her. 

Constantia. They say you liked her ; 

And so should I have done (she was so good) 

If they had let her stay with me : they would not. 

Pedro. 0 sweetest best Constantia I she is still 
As she was ever . « saving one sad name. 
Constantia. What sad name 1 
Pedro. The betrothed of Don Pedro. 

I Cofistantia. How ! frlthless man ! betrothed 1 
Pedro. So she was : 

I have resigned her. „ 

Constantia. ^ l^ je s ign then you. 

What blessing, what ^upen^^ what peace. 

Can rest with perfidyr: she is the same. 

You tell me . . little matters what you tell me . . 
As when you knew her fira*.^ 

, Pedro. The very same. 

Constantia. Mild, beautifhl,^ affectionate, b^ 
lieving % 

Pedro. All. 

Cimstad^ia. Go then ! ask forgiveness at her 
feet. 

But never hope it here. 

Pedro. Stay, princess ! 

Constantia. ^ 1 

The lemon-tyme, geranium, and stiff pipks. 

And eveiy tuft in every vase about, 

Have lost some leaves while you We beexi thus 
speaking ; ^ 

So, evil spirits must have entered with yon : 

And tho' the curtidns ^well and fall, and the' 
There seems to be a breeze, 'tia not the air ; 

What air there was, g^ws hot and tainted, rouhd| 
1 scarce can breathe it. 

Pedro. Ton will hear the whok . ^ 

Constantia. IneverwilL 

f 



4m* t] 

jPedro. Thetri^. P 

ConaUmHa* * Where 1 

Pedro, • _ From the queeh. 

Conatontid. T]^e truth, when it left Pedro, ^ft 
the world. 

SOEKE II. 

pBono {ftiom in the garden). Hated, fled, 
aoom’d*, 1 am at least set free 
From an affiancd which tht pure of soul 
Ahhor : such marriage^bed appears bestrewn 
With tlfb danlf flowers and heavy jjall that hung 
Axpund the corse where bloom’d their one delight. 
She comes: be strong my heart! Aou’rt at thy 
proof ^ 

For ihe first time : bear up I 

{To Inbs, who erUera.) Sit here by me, 
Under this cedar. 

Ifiea, • Where sit under it 1 

, Its branches push the grass away beneath, 
l!^or leave it room enough to risf amid them ; 
Easier it were, methinks, to walk along 
And rest on them, they are so dense and broad, 
«p^nd level as the oars arc on Mondego 
Until the music beckons them below. 

Pedro, Come ; I am holding them wide open 
for thee ; 

They ^11 close round us. 

. litea. Have you waited long? 

Tell me. 

Pedro. I’ve other things to tell thee. 

Ihea, . * What? 

Oh I I am very chilly in this shade. 

Pedro. Run into the paviliofi then. 

SCENE III. 

Pbdro and limz aeaied in a Pavilion. 

Jaea. IJpw tell me. 

Pedro4 your handouS^^Vow are sadly parqht, 
•A.nd you are out of breath'^ltho’ you walkt 
These twenty paces, more tnan I ran . . 

And yet you always caught me when we tried. 
What would you tell^e now, my faithful Pedro I 
^ Pedro, In one word, Ifies 1 I have ceased tb 
love thee. • 

Loose me and let me go. 

Jiiee, Is this you%greeting? 

This your first morning salutation ? turn . 

Can it be? must I Oook at me) believe it? 

Pedro, Yes, my sweet . . yes, my Ifies . . yes, 
yeB,Ifies< 

iHee, And%o you still so generous, 0 my love. 
As to he aonOr you have ceast to love me ? 

To sigh, almost to weep, bending your &ce 
Awhy from me lest I should grieve to see 
A change in it, and in a change a loss ! 

Take off that hand firom above' mine then, take 

I dare hot movd it from me^ . ’tis the prince’s, 
And hot my Pedro’s. 

;| Pe^o, I must go. 

/dee. I once 

j! Ifiglit ask you why. Let m^go^ 
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Pedro, W^nldat thou,? whithef? 

Unfortunate ! So, thou rCSignest mo, 

Ligd!t heartless girl ! 
i JHea, I would ob^ I swore it. 

Pedro, • Not yet. 

[Aside,} Ah! would to God! it -were indeed so ! 

lilea. Not at the altar yet; bu^ did you not 
Force me to say I loved you, ere you went 
Against the Moors, telling me you could never 
Be half so valiant, half so proud of victory, 

Unless I own’d it I Too just punishment I 
Why then so long delay’d ? We oft have met, 

Oft every day, and no day but in smiles, 

(0 those three happy ones since your return I) 

And I had ceast to fancy it was wrong, 
ft seemed so little like it, and gave t/ou 
Such pleasure, and such confidence in arms. • 

Alas I it was unmaidenly ! so was it 
To leave my arig around your neck ; was 
(And worse) to linger, and not fly at once 
For refuge in a cloister, when you prest 
My very lips with kisses. You wore going, 

And my poor heart was faint : I thought no ill ; 

I And you, who might have given me more sjJirit, 
j Said nothing : no one image was there near, 

Or none I saw, of her, the pure, the blessed. 

Who blight have chastened me with tender look 
Compassionate, and dried the tears of both. 

Pedro. 1 can not bear these reminiscences. 
Bather these presences : for.they whoiovo 
As wt^have done, have but one day, one hour. 

In their whole life, in their whole afterlife, 

In earth, heaven, time, eternity. 

Ifiea, What said you ? 

I know not what you said, bnd yet your words 
Seem’d my own to me. 

Pedro. Live ! live ! thou art young, 

I Innocent : none shall hurt thee. Think no more 
Of that obedience thou wouldst speak about ; 

’Twas never promist me. 

Inea, * What else is love ? 

Pedro. 0 Ifies ! Ifies ! Ifies ! must we two 
Know nothing more of what love is, than this I 
1‘kes. EnougTi for such as I am . . ah ! too 
much. 

It must not be . . and yet it may be, sure I 
Pedro hath shown me many of my faults. 

And now may show mo all, and bid me mend 
them. 

Pedro. Forgdl me, hate me : I am grown un* 

* grateful, 

Wild, desperate, the very worst of m^. ^ 

And (if thou wilt not pity me for saying it) 

Most wretched and most wronged. 

flold back thy pity I 

I^ll not have it. 

Is this curse enough 

For my consent to leave thee what heavier 
Would any wish ? even thou I ^ 
lues. , cy^t end er Pedro ! 

If you have ceast to love me (very SCfkhge 
As are your words) 1 would not arguq with you ; 

I have no power and you no need of it : 

But if you evbr fancy in yourself 
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Bach blemiBhCB, thjBxi be persuaded by me^ 

0 gen€fOu8 Pedro, yod have wronged your nature ; 
They are not to be fear’d or thought of In it. 
Enbugh of breasts are opei»«to them, room « 
Enough In all, and welcome in to6 many 1 
They can not enter Pedro’s. 

Pedro, » Burst, my heart ! . 

Iflea. One only, in your sorrows, we have still; 

Pedro. , Dost thou bid me 1 hear ! 

Hear me ! reproach me ) spurn me ! but ask 
nought. * 

I flee. Nought will 1 ask, nought dare 1, nought 
desire 1. 

Let Watchfulness and Doubt walk slow before 
Sad Certainty ; let? every fibre throb ‘ 

Daf.y and nightly in the dim suspense ; 

Only bid Pity hold the light of Truth 
Bdck, nor break suddenly my dream of bliss ; 

For fragile is the vase, containing one j 

.Poor simple flower dipt in it by yourself, 

*'And, if you saw it broken at your feet, 

You might weep too, ere you could turn away : 
Then never say that you have ceast to love me, 
Pedro. I must not marry thee. 

What attswerest thou I 
lUes. Heaven has decreed it then, 0 my fl^elovncd! 
Be calm I unless I have otfciidod you. 

Pedro. I may be calm, no doubt ! a curse on those 
Who teach me calmness ! wouMst thou teach me it? 

Jhes. Take off the curse ; with any pain*out that 
T would ; tho’ others first much teach it me. 

Pedro {euiide), I thought so ! Others! What a 
word is this ! > 

She then has confidents ! she asks their counsel ! ! 
She talks to them of me ! tells of my loves, 

My doubts, my fears. What fears have I ? What 
doubts ? 

She throws my weaknesses before their feet 
To look at, touch, discourse upon, disepss. . 

Now I can leave her . . now I can . . and will. 

In three strides I am gone beyond a thought 
Of such a woman . . dear as she^was once 1 
Pooh ! I misunderstood her, I perceive. 


Cover its gulfs itad dsjfjiy its shoaH 
And hold the myriadpsects in light play 
^bove it, loth to loap its sunny sides. 
l 4 >ok at this central edifice t o^pne doioi 
Men’s bonds and* marrow its matefialiarCi 
Men’s groans inaugurated it, men’s tears ' 
Sprinkle its floor, fires lighted up rdth men 
Are censers for it ; Agony and Wrath 
Surround it night and day with sleej^less eyes ; 
Dissimulation, Terrof, Treachefy, 

Denunciations of the child, the parent^ 

The sister, brother, lover (mark me, IfisSl) 

Are the peape-oflferings God receives from It*. ; 

/fles. I tremble ; but betrayers tremble moxa* 
Now cease, cease, Pedro 1 ^Cling I must to some* 
what; 

Leave me one guide, one rest 1 Let toe love God, 
Alone . . if it must be so I 
Pedro. Him alor.e . . 

Mind ; in him only place thy trust henceforth. 
Thy hands are tiarble, Ifies ! and thy looks 
Unchangeable, as are the wintry stars 
In their clear brightness. And what pangs have I 
Endured for thee ! Gaze, smile at me, sit mute . 

I merit it . . Woman of songs and satires 
And sermons, thro* the world they point at, .thee ! 

{To hime^, 

I spoke of what I suffered : I spoke ill. 

Light as a bubble was the heaviest of it 
To what I now endure. Where was there ever 
Affliction like love buried thus alive. 

And turn’d to hatred by some hellish charm I 
So ! then thy lips can move ! can open too ! 

When they have'^ieisure, will theyd^gn to Speak? 

Ities. 0 Podro ! Pedro ! my own agony 
Had cast me down ; yours will nbtletme sink. 
Uncertain man ! once tender, now severe, 

Once prodigal of confidence, now prompt 
To snatcl^it back, rending the h3krt that held it! 
How much true love m^jwlV'Jwill hide frem ynu 1 
Let this dry up my pars ! #; 

Pedro. * Live ! and live happy ! 


{To I flea. 

Monks then and priests invade the sanctuary 
Of holiest love, strip down its freshest fruits. 

And chew them dry and call them bad and bitter 1 
Could it be thus were dignity ip man 
Or chastity in woman, as before f ^ 

We turn tame foxes into our own vineyards 
T4 yelp the wild ones out ; but they, the wild, 
Come only the more numerous at their noise ; 
And our sleek guardians makethe best grapes theirs. 
Biting the fist that dra|s them back too late. 

ISiea. Revere our holy Church ! tho’ some witMn 
Have erred, and some are slow to lead us right, 
Stopping to pry staff and lamp should be 
In hand, and whiten underneath. 

Pedro^J^^e, the Xlhurch ip now a charael<house. 
Whore afithat is not rottenness is dpwth. 

Thou hast but seen its gate hnng round with 
flowers, 

A»4 heard the music whose serendbt waves 


ACT 11. ^ 

AT ClNTttA. 

Blaitoa. Pedbo. Ikes. 

Elanm. I, who heard all, have brought bear 
back again. 

Perfidious ! where are now the promises 
You made your father, when at mjr request 
lie pardon’d that young sorceress? *Are your words 
All spent ? Am I unworthy of rcpljr ? 

Pedro. Madam, no accusation Was 
Of sorcery ; the threat was quite enough. 

When you protested by the saints and 
Angels and confessors, Ifies de Castro" 

Should soon be charg^ of sorcery befi>re 
The competent trihu^nals of the realm. 

Unless she would renounce my plighted 
So fihn was my reliance on the word 
Of royalty, so vpell I understood 
What oomjaetent hihmaU are, I swore 





A t* a] 

(Tpou my abfw^ mpty lAr 
Whom £ had rrpm to Siiar^’. In all this 
Fs ^ero no mSrit to a royal :piiid ? * 

BUmca, Kuch;^if the YOvbekept. ^ 

Fedro, ‘ V^jFB always 

should be. , 

Blanca, If made to fathers, made to kings, or 
saints. 

/Aee. Yotti^love, your kindest love then sepa- 
rates us 1 • • 

Would you not tell me this . . to make me happy I 
< BUmcd, 1 wmild prepare this dslnsel here to 
loose 

[Allowing time . . a day, trwo days, oAnore^ 

If need there be , * ) Ijf r idle unfit ties. 

Pedro. I was more rough, and \Voiild have broken 
them 

To save her. Hard as is the alternative, 

Rather wouid I be wanting to my faith 
Than see the woman I have loved, and love. 
Resign or loosen it. To ask of h§r 
To break my bonds for me, were more than base- 
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f To whom &0W speaks, the boy 1« 
like. Those Ihou^ta, that can not resk ipring 
fhm his heart \ « 

And, as they spring, into it again, # 
Like some puresfountam-water, where none heeds 
The rift it rises from. 

[2^0 Pb»ro, laying hand, on Mb, 

. ' Was it to me, 

Or to yoiirself, or to the fjueen, you spoke t 
Pedro. In Nature’s voice I spoke alone with 
Nature. * 

• • [To the QuEBir. 

I Madam ! protect this innocent sweet girl ! 

I, who would have abandoned her, implore it J 
litee. Too generous soul ! 0 Pedro f O my 
• prince ! • 

Let the un worthiest of your father’s vassals • 
Clasp, on the ground, your knee ! 

Blanca. * How! inmyf>reSeD^I 

Leaning thy forehead on thy keeper’s knee ! 

Pedro (raising Inis). Rise ! 

[To the QuBiom 
Madam, I have 


.i0ii^JVore what the weakest of the base themselves 
Disdain, wd love and fear alike brush by. 

Against the course of nature, royal blood 
Would mingle with plebeian. 

Pedro. None is here. 

Blanca. All blood not royal should to royal eyes 
Appear so. Fie ! the universe cries out 
In condemnation of you. 

Pedro. I woflld answer 

With* calmness your rpproof, 0 gueen, if calmness 
In such contingencies were not xhc thing 
The most offensive. * 

Blanca. Speak ; reply you can not. 

Pedro. Against the course of nature ’tis impos- 
sible ’ 

To run (a folTJPyou object to mC) 

Unlessawe do a others 

to ourselves. k 

But then lTiis*uniaerse ! 

This beadle’s house, these rotten fangs from fiends^ 
These- imprecation-wj^llts, opening 

blast me with fat air ! • 

Blanca. « * Scoff at the world*! 

Pedro, Saints do it worse, 

The universe gf princes, 
Lady ! is but a narrow one indeed ! • 

Court, church, and camp, are its three continents. 
Nothing is there ^bove, below, around, 

But air and freth, now quieter, now stormier. 
:Mmca,. Bite manhood ! thus to argue with a 
iroman !• .. 

dvurteiy ! thus to instruct a queen. 

Pe^i Ah 1 the distracted will forever reason; 

^ot those sometimeB who are not so 1 
Bkmea,* What then, unsteady youth, were your 
resolreiil 

Pedro, If she who formerlv believed so much, 
lftes» oottld think me now unworthy of her. 

She soon might bear our severance : what care I 
Ho* many, greali, unmerited, my sufferings, 

^ ihem but less ] ^ ^ 


not yet learnt Castilian. 

My royal father has conferr’d on me, 

For my poor humble service, no such title. 

1 1 am WUt Pedro, prince of Portugal. 

I Towns, provinces, liavt been entrusted to me, 
j And kept ; but never have I undertaken 
I The weighty charge, to be ajroman’s keeper. 

I Inesf Crave pardon of the queen 1 
I Blanca. Of me? what 

I need 1 

I TTis father will forgive him at my suit; 
j He loves him, and hath shc^n it in the choice 
He has approved and sanctioned, of his wife. 

lues. 0 happy father I happy Portugal ! 

And, whatsoe’er befall thee, happy ir.es ! 

Blanca. Has the audacious chatterer ceast at 
last ? 

Constantia, sir, is royal, is your equal, 

Is your superior. 

Pedro. ' Who is not 1 that wears 

The graces of hSr sex, the goodness of it, 

The mildness, and sometimes the pitying tears. 
Constantia knows my passion. 

Blanca. Knows your passion) 

What ! before marriage I Yes, yes, you are right : 
I told her of it when I gave it her. 

How ’twas devotid to her. Prove my words. 

If idyalty and knighthood are within you. 

• Pedro. Strong the appeal : and any other words 
The queen might dictate. 

Blanca. These will do quite well ; 

Confirm them to my dai%hter : that is all : 

S^ them in your own way . . with some fewmore^ 
As princes do, by precedent . . or not . . 

I would drop any form to mall^ou easy, 

And put this boyish fancy out^wind. 

Hies. I must not t^row mydlftfijpdn befbre you, 
1 must not hear those royal words apb^ 

They hurt you so, they almost made you angiy. 
Ah I how you blush at being wroth so soon ! 

But let me pray, and let me once more move you, 
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Be duteous ! be obb<{ient 1 0 nowi^pTdj * | 

Is the young princess who expec^ your hand! 

Blanca, Does it require an effort to esiiOuae ' 
T}ie princess of Castille 1 
Pedro. tr espouse, 

Nor to abandon whom we should espouse. 

Is thought an effort ih the court of kings. 

Blanca. Plebeian soulj ill-sorted with its state! 
Ifles. Into what errors have I led you, Pedro I 
The princess may retrieve you, she alone. 

Blanca (seizirig Ines). Come then . . resist not, 
think not, hang not back . . , 

Along with me ! There is no other way 
To give him freedom We may find for you 
A match more equal and less perilous. 

I will adorn your nuptials with my presence, < 
Tq^satisfy your pride, and his, unworthy I 
No earthly thing is wanting to the bridegroom. 

He has instate, youth, person, rank, court-favour . . 
What ! thankless, graceless, uncompliant girl. 

Will nothing serve you under royalty ? 

Q /to. 0 were there none on earth ! I then were 
happy. 

Blanca. Abomination ! treason ! heresy ! 

My duty now compels me. Call the guard. 

Pedro. Forbear, forbear, justly oflhnded queen ! 
liLes. Well may you blush who nev»-* blusht 
for me ‘ 

Before ! 1 lost my senses when I said it. | 

I may love God ; I may not love you, Pedro ! 

And hence the worst and wildest wish thi.t ever j 
Distraction wrencht from passion . . for my warmth 
To draw the sun (’twas nothing less) from heaven. 

0 what were Portugal, or earth without you ! 
Inanimate, or trampled, or distraught. 

Or self-opprest, like one in wicked slumber. 

Reign, bravest Pedro, teaching first obedience. 

Be everything that kings have ever been, 

Unless they should have loved ! * 

0 that, before } 
We part, I must not touch those cheeks with mine, j 
To catch their modesty and bcauteousness ! 

Blanca. Mad impudence ! am I then but a fly 
Or bird, or vacant unobservant Uir, 

• That every wish should strip itself before me? 

Thy w’anton ardour, girl, shall have its range 
Elsewhere. 

/to. Most gracious lady ! let me follow ; 

1 am unworthy of the hand that leads me. 

Blanca. That drags thee to^^hy doom, if thou 

resist. ' 

Choose ; death or marriage ! « 

^/to. Marriage? never, never! 

Help me, 0 help me, Pedro ! not to fly. 

Not to resist, but to obty in all 
Save that one thing where life and death are ^ne. 
Of that speak not, tho’ you should speak from 
heaven. J, 

Pedro. Whi^'to I ? Wilt thou claim me? 1 

One fire,«l9brore the populace, burns both. 

Blanca. Atheist and heretic ! shame, shame 
overwhelm thee 1 

A prince of Portugal In robes of flame ! 


GijpTBO. [A02 If. 

Before the po|4ilacA! and own his fiinlt ! 

£ ‘ [ToUm. 

Come, come along tlthese horrors *hQiuat not be* 
^d, Sant lago, an{) Castille, forbid ! 

I^es. pran^ pie, 0 queen, a cloister. 

Blanca. ^ With the pure? 

The consecrated? the resigned? 

Ifies. A grave 

Then grant me ! there the flt and^unfit meet. 
Blanca. I will girmt that which girls like thee 
wish more, 

And pray fbr less aloud : my woVd is given : 

The bridegroom waits: thou’rtdiis ere the laet 
massf • 

In tiine for dinner at his father's house. 

Haste ; do not keep the 'ifalets round the board 
To drive away the flies which mar your feast, 

Nor make the elder guests more gi'ave than age 
Has made them, that their wine growg,warm apaoel 
/to (to Pbdko). O then you can not save me 1 
Pedro. J, Save 1 will. 

If my own life can do it. 

Blanca. How should that ? 

/to. No branch so leafless but it gives a shad* 
To some poor insect at some hour of day. 

Many has that sword slain who wisht to live. 

And there was glory from it ; was it then 
Because they wisht to live that there was glory 
In stripping them of life ? are friendly deeds 
Less glorious than unfriendly ? is less brave 
The blow that liberates than the force that binds? 
Pedro. What- sayst thou? 

/to. ^ I dare neither say 

nor do, ^ * 

Yet wish, and n\oro than wildest love e’er wisht. 
Pedro {to himself). 1 will not ask again, lest 
one desire, 

As ever, come between us and seize both. 

[To Inits. 

What thSu hast 8po^ji^p<!iitfiiWi^nimate things 
Levels me with thc^'nay, casts me beneath. 

Lo ! here am I, ana can not lend protection 
To those whom God’s right-hand placed at my 
side ** * 

Rather to strengthen and admonish me, 

And whom their virtue s^^ould have rais’d 
above it. 

Blanx^. Virtue ! ay, w'here obedience and reli* 
V gion 

Are wanting, there comes virtue ! by my faith, . 
Never a word on earth 1 like sp ill : 

Who taught you it ? •• 

Pedro. The word I ^ave forgotten 

Who taught me . if you ask or heed who taught 
The thing, behold her here ! and here the hea^ 
Whereon, beneath her image, ’tis engraven 
Drown'd, drown’d are all my senses in deep love. 

Blanca. Blessed are theywhowalk in innocence 
And fear the Lord, and only know his aaint^ 

And only do his will I The arts of Hell, 

The powers of darkitess, be they for from me, 
From you, my son, and all our royal house ! 

1 would not even mention them, lest woe 
Fall upon sogie o^p at the. searching sounds 
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Trdason> reb^ion, wishes im^isgajped. 

Bold boisterous exxsIamsiioiMI not a^iainst 
One king, And jUm the very iest on earth, 

Our natural lo^ and master, ^ut against 
17he form, the power, the naipe, of royalty. 
Royalty ! God's appointed, God’s diln w<frk, 

God’s own resemblance, 
sorcery ? • 

You are the wijbness, prince ! I would hurt none. 
You on your oath 

For the state’s weaf : and let us drop the rest. 
Pedro, gpare her ! or, by the Christ that died 
for me, 

I die for her, and on this sword, before^ou. 
Blemoa, Abstain, rash youth ! 

Pedro. Merciless queen, abstain I 

Ifiee. 0 call none merciless ! all inuat have 
mercy ; 

AU need it. 

Blanca. Hbld thy peace ! art thou in church, 
Brofane one ! or are words like these for thee I 
Pedro. Forgive her ! swear upoif the crucifix 
That you will never urge against her aught 
Bndangering life, or liberty, or fame, 
give me to the axe or to the stake 
As best beseems you. 

Blanca. You will then obey? 

Pedro. Swear ; due obedience follows. 

Blanca. To my lips 

I lift my blessed Lord, and call his name 
In witness ; not a thought of ill is left 
Within my sinful breast against t^^e life. 

Or liberty, or fame, of that young maid, 

Ifles de Castro. • « 

I flee. Gracious queen ! kind Pedro ! 

To think of me ! 

I too have courage . . strength . . 
Blanca. What confidence ! what impropriety ! 
She falls upon^(gyE.nees : she faints : ’tis nothing ; 

Pedro.* Let my ' tliP laat. fimp bus- 

• tain her ! 


6oa 


CASJBO^ 

Dbrolion and Obedience, an^ mincles 
To make us stldfast in our t^ue belief. 

Blar^. The Devil may prevail. * 

Alfonso. No, no ; not l^e ; 

I will not have 1^80. ^ 

Blanca. Against the church 

Need we charge of I did not say, but against us frail creatures. 

Alfonso. Ay, let him stick blit there, and 
small harm done. 

Blanca* Thus, thus it is ; all pious men are 
wise : • 

None other. 

Alfonso.* Not a mother's son of them. 

Blanca. How shall we bea^ to thii^A then of 
those spells, 

Thgse colourations and those iqcantations ? 

Yes, cross yourself until your coat be tatters, 

It will not countervail them. 

Alfonso. Who ’s at work 1 

Blanca. lues. * 

Alfonso. And did she write her name in blood 7 
I Blanca. She would ; and even in yours. _ 
' Alfonso. Bad ! bad f but mine 

Would not be half so wicked as her own : 

The Devil would find savour in that sop. 

And kiss a seal so precious ten times over. 

Blancg>. He has already. 

Alfonso. How ! you do not say so ! 

Blanca. 1 say it ; I am sure of it ; and they 
I Imitate that abomination. 


Alfon^. Who 1 

Ifies and Pedro 7 Ten times over 1 
Blanca, Twenty. 

Alfonso. God help him I 
Blanca. O my liege ! what^word was that 7 
Alfonso, It must be lust. 

Blanca. Worse. 

Alfonso. Even than lust 7 I 've thought 

Upon it much, and the more years I think 
Upon it, worse and worse it seems to me. 

Blanca. Odious ! most odious ! Princes thus 
descend I 

, Alfonso. Yet, Blanca, they are young ! young 
too were we !• 

A Or III. . Blanca I have no patience. 

AJ GINTRA. charms of youth 

’ , ^ « Surround your majesty. 

Kino Alfonso and Quhhn Blanca. Alfonso. I have been younger. 

Blanca. She hath been known to fa^or the ! Blanca. Chroniclers may assert it. 

suggestion ‘ . Alfonso. # I am hale. 


Blanca, Ah! there are powers that sap alt 
human strength ! 

! Even words .can do it, words, the froth df \^*ishes* 


That he is wiser, handsomer, and younger 
(We know what that word points to) than your 
mijesty. » 

A ^h^ is irreverence in it. Well; but Boiling in venom. 

eons Alfonso, Saints above! ^hes 

May be, nay, must be, younger than their fathers. Compass my death? that beauteous onel she, 
BUmca. O well-pois’d thought! how kindly! *Ifies1 

how considerate ! Blanca. Look to her. \ 

I am no enemy of hers ; we both * Alfonso. Do ydtN^ink so 7 

Agree, the wily Hies hath her charms ; Blanca. a ***431^ avert it ! 

Chid grant they all be innocenif they all Alfonso. Nay, if it cbme to that, I nSksl^iroteot 

such as holy church may countenance, . With all my strength of courage and of wisdom 

^tter than it can do her foul alliance. ' My royal house moat royally against her, 

; A^vtm. The church can give us purity of life. And call upon the church to stand and guard ua. 
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ACT IV. 

AT COIMBRA. * 

^ pBDRO^lHIili^ 

Pedro. Iftes ! we have uot loved in vatii ; this 

Bewardfl thy Wny Bufferings for my sake, 

And places our sweet children where ^hey ought 
To stand, in their own brightness. 

Once I said 

?’Ae king will do it : ’twas some heavenly voice 
Prompted my Words ; yet my heart own’d them 
not, • ^ 

And 1 was slow to speak and thou to hear 
The comfort this,.hour brings, « 

f jfks. The holy Father 

Sanctioned our vows, the bishop joined our hands, 
[n vaitt, if the parental blessing on us 
Be wanting. * 

Many are the tears we shed 
For poor Constantia, when upon the brink 
Of death she took our hands and claspt them 
hard. 

And sighed, Be never sundered, faithfid pair ! 
Kot even this avails us : when the king 
Calls us his children, and the queen toorhers, 
Then, and then only, ar6 the rites complete. 
Pedro. Sweet was the friend thou gavest me \ 
more sweet 

The friend she ga'^e ; heroic was her gift, 

More than heroic thine; she loved me well, 

1 loved her only that she loved me so : 

Thou wert my soul's delight from the first day 
My eyes had opened on thee, and thy life 
Kept mine on earth but to watch over it. 

Kow it is safe. 

Something yet troubles thee ; 
What can it be 1 • 

lfie». I wonder why the children 

Are not yet brought to us. The king and queen 
Will soon be here ; and we without the flowers 
To offer them ! 

Pedro. The fault is Inine. A child, 

Kow almost four years old, remarks, remcmbCrf}. 
Jm s. Surely he should. 

Pedro. Humiliation? no. 

He shall not scorn his father, nor curse mine. 
What I must do, Jfies, I do for thee . . 

Hard else the service ; hard !cay, unperformed. 
The king will sec the children in the park) 

(He must ride through it) and let that suffice. , 


ACT V. 

AT COIMBUA. 

Bunca. Pe»bo. J-Nes, 1 

Blanca. Pedro ! 1 rejoice that our liege 

lord • 

Hath weit considered what becomes his house, 
And, In his tenderness of heart, embraced 
This lady, to whom on my part I pray 
Heaven grant its loving mercies. 


caItbo. T. 

\‘edro. I ’ 

The presence oi myilhthcf, pour fbrUi 
Whatever gratitude whatever steely 
^Idier or son may()flfer : late lust night 
^Hib orders came th^t we await him here. 

BlaiJa. Ttle kffig my husband met befli^re the 
castle 

The children who (they told him) are his soii*a» 
And he was taken with, 1 know not which. 

The elder, or the younger, and would fain 
Have them with him and talk with them and 
love ttiem, ^ ^ 

And may perhaps in time provide for them. 
Pcdro.iMadam, wljen they are steenger, their 
own swords 

Will do it;. • 

Ines {apart). 0 ! hush ! Pedro ! is this right 
After such kindness ? 

Blanca. But until they ore «• 

Stronger, and carry swords (wtfich may do 
harm), * 

Shall we not look to them, and merit thanks t 
Pedro. God grant it ! 

Blanca. All must give up some designs, 
Some wishes too long nurst, some lll-groWHi 
thoughts. 

A fter five years many would not repine 
To yield a mistress, but would bless the eyes 
That winkt upon the fault, like mine, like his, 
The fond indulgent father’s, the wise king's. 
Pedro. I have no mistress, save whom holy 
church u- 

And love as holy gave me. Gifts like her 
Heaven seldom gave, an’d never man resided. 

Ints. Surely* no longer is there any qause 
For separation. 

Pedro. Cause be there or not, 

Ko power on earth can separate us now. 

Blanca. He who permitte(U"-n release your 
bofids ; Ilf 

To him belongs alVpSwer m earth and heaven. 
Pedro. Path cfld none left ? Have vows Shd 
sacraments 

Ko force in them ? « ^ 

Blanca. God leaves this nether world 

To his vicegerent. ^ 

Pedro. So it seems I 

Blanca. ’ Then bow 

OJbedient to the rod. 

Pedro. Is there no time 

When rods shall shed their knots, and we arise, 
From under them, and when tl^e hloo^ hamd 
Shall drop them, shall conses^ to Clench our 
gold ^ ^ > 

In preference, and be kist on the outside 
For form-sake, letting us stand up and walk 1 
Blanca. 1 understand not this opprobrious 


We are vile' worms : how can we stand erect! 
Pedro. God made us not vile worms, 

Blanca. We inake Ours^ves 

None other, by our passions. 

Pedro, Not by those 

The Churdh haj||i sanctified. 
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Blanea* Ifot iti owu encU. 

P<!<iro. Ay, truly! * I 
Bhn^ * For its peace . . 

Pedro* jilLnd plenteQUBuess. 

Blwnca* Cod's house shoull {>e jt$\\ st^ed. ' 
Ped/ro, Gk>d'a law well kept. 

His house he it his to keep, his l&w be it ours. 

BUmm* Assertor of illegibilities 
In Uw, the seuAe whereof but one ean tell, 

No longer do 1 wonder that niy poor 
Oonstantia died so soon : died ere the crown 
Circled heFfine black hair t . . * 

Pedro* . . And King Alfbnso 

Was gathered to his &thers4 ' # 

Blanca. Miscreant ! 

Who thought of that ) 

Pedro. Worthy was your Oonstantia 

8 f any crown ; but none (had life been spared) 
ould have been h*ers before my father left it. 
^Blanca. And shall that creature there, that 
half-espous'd, « 

Wear it instead 1 

Pedro. That creature there descends 

«i^^oyal lineage ; and from her hath sprung 
A royal lineage not below the past. 

Adversity hath nurst it, and just Heaven 
Placed it, you say, beneath my father’s smile. 
liUa. Nothing is wanting now, most gracious 
queen! 

Beside your blessing. 

Blanca. Curses on the brood . . 

• . 1 had '^ell-nigh been prompted to exclaim 
Under my wrongs . . wrongs wo all must 
bear. * 

Ifiea. It any of them seem to risb from me, 
Punish me, 0 kind lady ! and point out 
How I may expiate my offence at last. 

Blanca. De'Gastro ! Set not thou thy heart upon 
The crown ! xfteiy fall from thee ; nay, it shall, 
/to. For crowns b^iikV'^ot. 

Blanca {to Pedro). Ca^jst for crowns? 
Pedro. 1 value that of Poiilugal above 
All earthly things, saving my f^th and sword. 

, Blanca. Above this%oman? 

Bedro* On this woman rests 

My faith, and o’er her pillow hangs my sword. 

The crown is, and God grant it long may be, 
Another's ; and no thought can dwell th^eon 
Of mine, but hopes of love from him who wearf^ib 
A subject’s, soldier’s, son's obedience. 

Manca (an Officer bringe a letter). Prove it : the 
was4spoken opportunely. 

* [Reading. 

She epoUennP/ what wotdd one mveh better do f 
Oive me my own mama I I 'U run away . . 

J*U neuter hem anodier . . very good ones 
Wtndd only make me cry the more for mine.*[ 
Patience! I have no patience for his folly. 

[^ade on. 

Beauty” 

Young things ar^ always beautiful. 
**Sw!h wnoomee:* 

Can they be otherwise? 

^ Like me aJMSe*"* 


oASTiRo.. m 

. ^ *Ha ! theisedi^ the spell. 

' Boating old min ! I’ll breal^it, if I live. ' 
tilkeiA*? 

Constantia'^hildren may become 8<^; 
Legitimately bonn them sponsor kings 
Have held, and heard their titles at the font. 
Pedro. Madam, the former words you spoke 
less loud : 

They may^ot have concern’d me ; but these la t 
Strike at my honour. 

Since th(f nuptial rites 

First held together those whom lovo had joinenL 
None have boon ever holier than were ours. 
fThe pontiff, to whose power have appeal’d. 
Ordered the best of bishops, him of Guarda, 
To^in our hands and bless us j^which he did ; 
Shedding tho tears that virtuous old men shed ^ 
On those whom they think virtuous, both when joy 
Showers from abovp and when grief strikes theqj 
low. 

Blanca. The pontiff did it lest a scandal lie 
Against the Church : he was deceiv’d: somedoubta 
Have risen in his mind, which you shall hCkr, 

Of this young person who was named your wife, 
Pedro. Named ! by the name of God I she is 
my wife. 

And shall be so for ever ! Barth, Hell, Borne, 
Shall never separate us. * 

Courage ! girl ! 

Thou hast heard worse from her. 

Blancte. Ancl worse shalt hear.. 

Some time ago, when we first mot at Cintra, 

I was too tender-hearted ; so the king 
Assured me : now he leaves me my own way 
To follow. • 

/to. When he comes . . 

Blanca. He comes not hither. 

Pedro. Can l^gs deceive ? 

Blanca. No, they can not deceive, 

But they can promise and observe the promise 
Or drop it, as they will. 

Who shall controul 

Or question them ? 

Pedro. • Their God. 

Blanca. God hath approved 

Prom Borne (if you will read it) our resolves. 

[Holdmg a paper. 
Pedro. Madam, I read not anything from Borne 
That violates our sacraments. 

Blanca. * Borne made 

And fan unmake them, and does every day. 

» Pedro. Only where kings are rich and nations 
weak. * ^ 

Blanca. Some deference must be paid in solid 
gold, • 

Sor^e in obedience : the more weighty part 
Wc undertake, the lighter is for you. 

Pedro. Bare image, by my Itroth, is this of 
Heaven ! 

Odin and Thor shattered the drank 

Of beer and mead ^at the erackt\k«ll could> 
hold; 

Too generous were their mighty hands to filch 
The purse, had any purse been in the way. 
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The bridge of Mahomet hai; no eh^oB npon'it: 
The yery Jew eata up his meal morose 
Apait from God’s, nor robs us in God’s nime. 
yBlcmca. Who would Imye thought this cursed 
sect should count 

Among its friends a prince of Portugal ! 

Pedro, There are no sects in subjects : all are 
one ] 

One protects all. r 

The world will never flourish 
Under crown’d piiests or water-sprinkling kings. 

BUmca, O horrible ! 0 blasphemy ! p lust 
Of change in princes. You would fain become 
(Tho* prince) what people call, I think, a patriot : 
Hard husky thing with little kernel in it. 

And bitter as the ;water of hell-streams. < 
Pedro. No, madam ! I abjure the uncleanliness 
Of name so prostituted. Prince 1 am. 

And claim my birthright, and wish others theirs. 
1 am less changeful. 

Ifies ! do not weep I 

« want thy word. 

Tfiea* I have no word to speak, 

N ow every one I utter gives ofience. 

Pedro. I am then fond of change ? Say this 
against me 

And thou wilt not oflend. 

Iflea. 0 ! may God love me 

As does my Pedro ! may at length the queen 
Pardon me as God pardon’d me, who made him ! 
Blanca. . . Over the grave of my deaupchild ! 

Ay, sob I 

Hide thy white face ! pull thy loose curls around. 
Exactly like . . I know not what they ’re like. 
They are so frightful; tossing here and there 
By their own rustic untamed springiness, 

Even when thou movest neither head nor body. 
There ’s nothing royal, nothing noble, in it. 

Now am 1 forced to say what shocks my soul 
In utterance . . first because it places thee 
Too near our royal house, and then because 
It covers it with incest. Can I speak 
The words I would 1 Speak them I must ; for these. 
These only, can strike down th^^lofty hopes. 

And show thee what abyss, what hell, of guilt 
Lies under to engulf thee. Didst thou not 
Stand with Don Pedro here and hold the prince 
Don Luis with him at the sacrament 
Of baptism ? By the saints in Paradise ! 

Thou art his sister in the Churuh’s eye. 

Pedro. The Church had wiped, I fancied,^ from 
her eye 

This graifl of dust ; I gave the kerchief for it ; 
Many, and somewhat worse, she throws in ours. 
Blanca. Arguing with him who argues against 
God, ^ 

As thou dost, were a folly : this at least, 

Ifies ! is not am^^ thy many sins : 

Yet little as th/jS hast deserved of me, 

I make the^^^fm i.mends thy broken marriige 
<Eor such i£ courtesy I wiirexpress it) 

Admits of. 

Pedro. I am then, it seems, to die. 

Since nothing but the stroke of death can break it. 


liles. Sweets hushed ! shall fltlse dangers oYer- 

shadow ) • 

Whom true and great onesblazedu^ion and guided I 
Pedro. And shaP* these fldse ones make thee 
we^u ? di\c[ tho^e 1 

Bear up, my Ifles I bear up bravely, girt 1 
We have been hdppy : happy we shall be. 

Thou seest me not wither^g with age, cast down 
By weight of wrongs, consumed by grief, distraught 
By envy and ambition, worse than one 
Whom penal horses sever limb from limb. 

Nor, what i^ere worse than all, bereft 6f thee ; 

For Heaven will give me thoughts and views of 
Ifies, ■ ** 

As Ifies gave me, in this world, of Heaven. 

Blanca. Heaven gives 'wide views, very wide 
views, to many. 

I have my doubts. Rainy-eyed girls see double. 
Toss on two pillows, and drop tears on each ; 

I would say nothing jnore : I may be wrong; 

But other naiq'^s than Pedro may have crept 
Among the curtains in Don Pedro’s house. 

Jfles. O may they ever ! glorious names ! blast 
saints 

Of Paradise ! have ye not watcht my sleep t 
Have ye not given me thoughts of him, and hopoi^ 
And visions, when I prayed you to protect 
Him and his children, and that gracious queen 
Who sees me not aright thro’ love of him. 
Wishing him loftier aims and brighter joys. 
Blanca. My doubts now darken ; do not thin^ 
at this * * 

Evasion 1 ^ 

Pedro. O my' Ifies ! sure the Blest 
I Arc the more blbst to share tby love with me. 
And I to share it, as I do, with them : 

Alike to me art thou immaculate. 

Blanca. How the man raves ! no §tain, no spot 
in her ' 

Immaculkte ! Bewa x^ i liNiy bj at the word 
With those unholy call her that name 

Which only ene of mortal race had ever. 

Pedro. Lady ! that one was meek no less than 
pure. * ♦ 

Blanca. So am I too, who Buffer all this wro^, 
This violence, this scoffing, this deceit, 

From one like her, false, loathsome, dull, low-bom 
I Others ^now all ; 1 know not half, nor would. 

I Pedro. Hot lolling tongues bespatter fairest 
names 

With foulest slurs : black shows not upon black. 
Blanca. Well ! let us hope I aU may be right 
at last • 

There are bad minds, Don Pedro, *iji the world, 

As you must have observed. 

Pedro. A glimpse or two. 

Blanca. I did then wisely when I v'am’d yon 
both, 

Tho* tis a thankless office, as most are 
Where we consume our days in doing good. 

* [Pbdro goee to the toindow, 
Pedro, Ha ! th^re they stand below, agape forme. 
One walkt but half the length of the house-front 
And turn’d again|,and askt his fellow slave 
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(1 do lieUeve^ for they have l^xngrslbcrips) I jt The^ are f^Analitiee ; 

** WhenwiU ike prey beotthA? cmd ^prei/spriee? Mere abjuraticm now of manlage-rites, 
Theirpluxnesa^brimsiUhideihem^tho’ they keep |*And niching more than liTing separate. 

As near as may be under ns : jperhaps . One in a cloister, t'othcir^in a camp : 

^Twere well to call three mdle ai)d,bett^ men. * The very choice She bra^ and chaste all make. 
Pacheco is too lank ; the shrewd Ooello Pedro. Ay, by the Saints ! and some perhaps 

And spruce Goi^es would not like their doublets too soon ^ 

To have another slash in them. Shall find my choice made firmly. 


BUmca, * What mean 

These foul insinuations ? % 

Pedro. What mean they 

Under myewindotrl • 

Blanca, Your own good ; the king’s 

True service. « •• 

Pedro, Let them enter then. 

Blanca^ * This room 1 

Pedro, Tea, and within one pace of their king’s 
son; 

tlovered ; wijlb dirk and rapier ; but in front. 

liLea Escape, O dearest Pedro ! 

• Pedro. JHe who dies 

Escapes ; and some shall beat the path before. 

I would not willingly try any fiight ; 

Thp only one I know, the only one 
n here Honour can go with me, will be mine 
Whatever hour 1 choose. 

Blanca. Most heathenish I 

To talk of Honour and of Death so lightly I 
Pedro. Madam, we may lose one, but not the 
other; 

Therefor we need not mind it. 

Blwnca, * Xot when Hell. 

Opens before us 1 

Pedro, Hell too we mrfy close 

And its enormous portals, with le&s effort 
Than infants push aside ungrateful food. 

We have but to maintain our sense of right. 
Which of all senses is the pleasantest. 

And which m^S^bear most violence ere expell’d. 

Blanca, I understand not a fantastic s{>eech. 
Agpliant to no person, to no ;uirport. 

I will speak plainer ; and I spAak to both ; 

Obey ! 

It seems not deefiht that men's hands 
Should touch with little gentleness, should lead 
Compulsively, young women who have stood 
Behind and near the daughter of Castille. 
Long-suffering is my merit, if the grace 
Of God voucl^fes me one : but oaths of t^ty » « 
On all are binding, and on queens the most. 

My conscience hath upbraided me severely 
For not disclosing to our king the part 
Whereto (in teaffs 1 own it) I was privy. 

Against his ero^n and d^ity. 

Come now ! 

Hear reason, dona Ifles i I no more 
Urge any choiee which may displease you both. 
Pfdmo, Displease us) urge a choice) 

Htonoo. We must avoid 

^candM ai 


Blanca^ Now delay 

Were madness, pardon perjury :^such threats 
Are traitorous and parricidal too. 

» {8he calla from Ihe vnndow. 

Coelho ! Diego ! with your band upstairs . , 

With your whole band . . two timid women wait . * 
Your queen commands . . your king . , your 
• friend the bridegroom . 

Force ! murder ! [To Psoao. 

Stop me ) hold me ) grasp my wrist 1 
Audacious ! and l^t that foul fiend escape ) « 

lues {just ont of the door). Good soldier ! I am 
not escaping from you . . 

Push me not back ! that was not the command • ^ 
Strike 1 you must act no otherwise . . let fall 
This halbert, or I run from under it . . 

The word is given. . 'twas tho queen gave it . . strike^ 
Irresolute ! 

Pedrdi What fell? 

Blanva. Where is she ) 

Pedro. Fled. 

Blanca. Hold me not; p^y me not; I .will 
purt^^e . . 

Pedro. The guard hath stopt her. 

Blanca. At the door ) 

Pedro. With force 

More than is manly, thruHtintJ her against it. 

Ho! Ifics! art thou hurt) speak! art thou 
speaking ) 

What sobbest thou, my love ! is then my name 
Uncall’d upon in any grief of thine ) 

Where is she ) 

Ho ! throw open, sentinel, 

This door. 

Blanca. Stand further off. . he does his duty • • 
Further back yet . . have you no decency ! 

To tread upon her blood ! it runs thro’ fast. 

And will ftis to be fear'd) leave marks behind. 
Who, hearing your insensibility. 

Will pity you) 

Pedro. None ! none I 

• Ines is dead 1 

My father ! you are childless ! fare you well ! 
Unbar the door ! [Aloud to %e serUry^ 

Command him, madam ! [To Blamoa. 

• Who 

Shall keep me here, while Iteel is in my grasp 
Andyengeance strengthens it and justice guides iti 
BUmca. Sentry, unbar ! [LooMng edfhe corpse. 
The scene i^itt saddens me. 
’Twas her own fault, rash child .^VOod’s will be 
done! • 



IPPClLITO bl ESTE.* 


JppolUo, Kow the *i^ople< follow the pro- 
oeesion * 

Here may 1 wi^lk aloue^ and let my Bpirits 
Epjoy the coolness of these quiet aisles. 

Surely no air is stirring ; every step , 

Tires me ; the columns shake^ the celling fleets^ 
The floor beneath^roe slopes, the altar rises. 

Stay I here she stept : what grace I -^hat har- 
mony J 

It seem’d that every accent, every note 
Of all the choral music, breath’d from her : 

From her oelestiaV airiness of form < 

I c^uld have fancied purer light descended. 
Between the pillars, close and wearying, 

I rwatchf^ her as she went : I hail rosht on ; 

It was too late ; yet, when I stopt, I thought | 

I stopt full soon : I cried, la she not there ? | 

^'-Che hod been ; I had seen her shadow^ burst 
The sunbeam as she parted : a strango sound, 

A sound that stupified and not aroused me. 

Fill’d all my senses ; such was never felt 
Save when the sword-girt Angel struck the 
gate, ♦ 

And Paradise wail’d loud ‘and closed for ever. 

She should return ; the hour is past away. 

How can I bear to see her (yet I will) 

Springing, she fondly thinks, to meet th« man 
I most abhor, my father’s base-bom son, 

FeiTante ! 

RoaoUha (entering)* What ! I called him ? in 
my haste < 

To languish at his beauty, to weigh down 
His eyelids with my lips for gazing on mo : 

Surely 1 spoke the name, and knew it not 
Until it bounded back and smote me so I 
IppolUo. Curses upon them both ! 

[Advancing toward her* 

Welcome, sweet lady ! 

Roaalba* Lord Cardinal ! you here ? and un- 
attended 1 

Ippolito. We wait the happy lover, do we* 
not I 

RoaaXba* Ferrante then betrayed the secret to 
you ! 

And are you come to honour with your presence . . 
Ippolito* Has the Duke sign’d the contract 1 . 
Roealbcu For what Bride I 

^Ferrante writes Ferrante plain enough ; * 

And I do think, altho' I once or twice 
Have written it instead of mine, at last 
I am grown steadier* iiud could write RoaaJLha* 
IppoiitOt Sport not with one your charms ^ve 
cast too low. 

Rowulba. Spqr^ not with one your hand would 
raise to o^g h. 

* FerquttI and Oiulio were* brotben, by the /atherls 
•idob to the Duke Alfonso and the Cardinal Ippolito di 
Bate. The cardinal deprived Ferrante of bis eyes for 
loving the same object as his Eminence, and because she 
had praised the beauty of them. 


^ Ippolitj^* A^ tount I the tim nmy 

come, Rosaiba^ 

When I could sanctify .the bUaalhl ^ftate 
I have aspired to. 

RoaaXba* Am not I mere iee t 

Show not I girlish fi|owardness«>the fears 
Of infancy, the scruples of old age % 

Have not ycAi said so 1 and said more . 4 ^yoa hate 
them 1 

How couldoyou bear me, or what wish from me 1 
Ippolito, That which another will not long 
retain. * 

Roaalba, You know him little, and xne less. 
Ippolito, I know 

Inconstancy in him. _ t' 

Roaalba. And what in me 1 

IppoliUi. In^leranco for his betters. 

Roaalba. Ignorauce, 

But not intolerance of them, is my fault. 

Ippolito, Nol 

Roaalba. Call it thus, and cast it on the restT?^ 
Ippolito. Some are there whoso close vision 
sees but one 

In the whole world, and would not see another 
For the whole world, were that one out of it. 
Roaalba. Are there some such 1 O may thej 
be my friends ! 

0 how, before I ’mow. them, I do love them 1 
I^ypollto. After no strife, no censure, no com* 
plaint, n 

Have not your tears been seem when you liave 
left him. 

Thro’ tediousuess, distaste, dislike, and grief 
(Ingenuous minds must foci it, and may own it) 
That love, so rashly promist, wowkl’i'etire. 

Hating Reaction, circumvention, bonds \ 

Roaalba. Such ^ef is yet unknown to me. 

I knov( e 

All tears are not for sorrow : many swell 
In the warm depths of gvgtitude and bliss ; 

But precious over all are those that hang 
And tremble at the tale of geperons deeds. 

These he relates when he might talk, as you do« 
Of passion : but he sees my heart, he flpds 
}Y]iiat fragrance most refreshes it. 

How high* 

0 Heaven ! must that man be, who lotos, anci 

who 

Would still raise others higher thun himself ^ 
To interest his beloved t jt> 

All my soul 

Is but one drop fyom his, and into his. 

Falls, as earth’s dew fldls into earth sgaim 
Ippolito, Yet would it not be wiea to a 
friend 

Able to counsel in extremes and straUs t ^ 

Roaalba, Is it ntt wise in dorkness snd iii itoim 
To trust the wave that lashes us, and 
Its ^idance on the rocks whereto H tends ) ^ 

1 have my guide^ liord Cardinal 1 he aloit* 
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la and ^oi to me, eejiandjtar ; ^ |*Flulh ahoai4 weeds wd ^Dicksends,. nther 

Ckranael from othen, Imoinng him, would be crusht 4 • 

Like worehif of false gods ; me no less By xcfbddest rage than clay-cold apathy. * 

Than profanation and apo^asy. Those who act well tyrant, neither seek 

Ippolito* We may retir^! he ^mea not hire Nor shun the niame ; and yet I wonder not 
to-day. * * That thou repcatest it, and wishest me ; 

Jioaalba, Then will 1 not retire, but lay my It sounds like power, like policy, like courage, 

And none who calls thee tyrant <&n despise thee. 


head 

Upon the feat of any pitying saint 
Until he comes, altho’ it bc^to-morrow. 

Ippolito, To-morrow he may fail : the sovran 
wiU • • 

By rescript has detained and must delay him. 
JRtmUba* Lead, lead mp to Ferrany. 

Ippoltto* Were I worthy. 

JSoaalba^ Proud citlel man ! that bitter sneer 
bodes ill. 

Kay not I see him 3 

f Ippolito. He may not see you. 

SoaaXbd 0 let him ! well my memory can 
• supply ^ 

His beauteous image ; I can live on love 
Saturate, like bees with honey, long drear days ; 
He must see Tree, or can not rest ; 1 can. 

SECOND PART. 

IppOLiTo, Fbrrante, and Qiulio, in priaon. 

Ippolito. Reasons of state, I fear, have dictated 
This something like severity ; God grant 
Here be no heresy : ddboth avow it. 

Staring in silence at discovery ^ 

Qiulio. No order forced me hither; 1 am come 
To share my brother’s fate, whjd.e’er it be. 

And mitigate his sufferings. « 

Ippolito. May they cease ! 

Qifulio. Those words would have dissolved them 
into air. 

Spoken bufrfc’irenty furlongs frorti these bars. 

JppqfUo. I would do much to serv'i you ; but 
^ my frith 

And my allegiance have tw^lother ^ords. 

The duke my brother, lund the pope my God. 
Ferrante then says n^tiiingl 
JFemsnte. He well knows * * 

7%y hatred and cause. 

Ippoldito* Why should I hate you, . . 

Ky fr theFs son, they say 3 

They say! His bloo|^ 
Buns in these veins, pure, for pure blood was lers 
Who loved the youthful lover, and who died 
When frlMr vqws estranged the matchless prince. 
Ippolito^ lie saw his error. 

Ferranlg. • All men do when age 

Bends down their heads, or gold shines in their 
way. 

Ippolito. Altho* 1 would have helpt you in dis- 
trese,. 

And just removed you from the court awhile, 

, Tou call'd me tyrant. 

Jbrmrefrl CalleA thee tyrant 3 13 

' Bv Hfiaven I In tyrant there is something great 
new was in thee. I would be kilkd 
; Bsther by any monster of the Mid 


Go, issue orders for imprisonment. 

Warrants for death : the gibbet and the wheel, 

Lo ! the grand boundaries* of tiiy dominion i 
0 what a mighty oflace for a minister ^ 
(And such Alfonso’s brother calls himself) 

To be the scribe of hawkers ^ Man of genius ! 

The lanes and allies echo with thy works. 

• G iulio. Ah I do not urge him ; he may ruin you ; 
He may pursue you to the grave. ^ 

Ferrante. He dares not : 

Look at his collar ! see the smut he wears 1 
The amber saini*may ask too much for that. 
Ippolito. Atheist ! thy scoffs encourage every 
crime, ^ 

And strip thee, like a pestilence, of friends : 
Theirs is the guilt to march against the law. 

They mount the scaffold, and the blow is thine. 
Ferrante. How venom burnishes his adder’s 
ccest ! 

How eloquent on scaffolds and on laws ! 

If such a noisome weed as falsehood is 
Give frothy vigour to a worm like thee. 

Crawl,. pat, drink, sleep upon* it, and farewell. 
Ippolito {to Qiulio). Take you the sentence, and 
God bo with both ! \Ooes. 

Oivlio. What sentence have we here 3 
Ferraule. » Unseal and read it. 

QivXio {reading). Of sight ! of sight ! of sight ! 
Ferrante. Would you escape. 

My gentle Qiulio 3 Run not thus around 
The wide light chamber, press not thus your brow 
Against the walls, with your two palms above. 
Seek you the door then 3 you are uncondemned 
To lose the sight of one who is the bloom 
And breath of life to you : the bolts are drawn 
On me alone. You carry in your breast 
Most carefully our brother’s precious gift : 

Well, take it anywhere, but do not hope 
Too much from anyone. Time softens rocks. 

And hardens men. 

Qiulio. Pray then our God for help. 

Ferrante. 0 Uiy true brother, Qiulio ! why thus 
P hang 

Around my neck and pour forth prayers for me 3 
Where there are priests and kinsmen stich as onfs, 
Gk>d hears not, nor is heard. I am prepared 
For death. ^ 

Qiulio. Ah ! worse than death may oome upon 
Jon, 

Unless Heaven interpose. 0 
Ferrante. I kn ^wthe wont. 

And bear one comfort in my fire 

And steel can ne’er ibree from it : IJove 

Will not be his, but die as she hath lived. 

Doubt yon 3 that thus yon shake the n 
sigh. 
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* CKvlio^ Far othef Vloubt was mine : even this 
8]mll cease. * ’ 

Fbmmte. Speak it. c 

Qiulio, 1 myrt : God pardon me f 

Fetrante, Speak on. 

Qivlio. Have we not dwelt in friendship from 
our birth, r 

Told the same courtier the same tale of joy, 

‘And pointed where life's earliest thorn had pierced 
Amid the sports of boyhood, ere the heart 
Hath aught of bitier oV unsound within 1 
Ferrante, We have indeed. 

OivXio. Has my advice been ill ? 

Ferrante. Too ofteR ill-observed, but always good. 
Oinlio. Brother, my words are not what better 
men «< * 

Wosild speak to you ; and yet my love, I think. 
Must be more warm than theirs can ever be. 
Ferraide. Brother’s, friend’s, father’s, wheli was 
it like yours 1 

OivXio. Which of them ever said what I shall 
say? 

Ferrante. Speak ; my desires are kindled, my 
fears quench t. 

OivXio. Do not delay to die, lest crueller 
Than common death befal you. 

Ferrante. Then th\5 wheel 

Is ordered in that schedule*! Must she too 
Have her chaste limbs laid bare 1 Here lies the 
rack ; ^ 

Here she would suffer ere it touch the skiSji. 

No, I will break it with the thread of life 
Ere the sound reach her. Talk no more of Heaven, 
Of Providence, of Justice. Look on her. 

Why should she suffer r what hath she from Heaven 
Of comfort or protection 1 

OivXio. Talk not so. 

Pity comes down when Hope hath flown away. 
Ferrante. Illusion ! 

OiuUo. If it were, which it is not. 

Why break with vehement words such sweet 
illusion 1 

For were there nought above but empty air. 
Nought but the clear blue sty where birds 
delight. 
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Soaring o’er m^iiad i'^orlds of living dit|« 

Tlpit roll in columns round the noontide ttsf* 

^our heart would ^^int amid such sSUtude^ 

Would shrink in sucl vacuity : that heart 
(Ferrante, J can yon wde its wants &om me f) 

Rises and looks around and calls aloud 
For some kind Being, some consoling bosom, 
Whereon to place its sorrows, and to rest. 

Ferrante. Oh ! that was here . . I oanQOt look 
beyond. ** ‘ ' 

Ovulio. H^k I hear you not the people 1 to^ 
window*’! ' ^ 

They shout and clap their hands when they first 
meet j5»u *• 

After short absence ; what^shall they now 
TJp ! seize the moment ; show yourseUl 
Ferrante. Stay, Giulio f 

Draw me not thither ; speak not of my wrongs; 

I would await but not arouse their vesg^nce. 

And would deserve but court not their applause. ^ 
Little of good sVall good men hope from them. 
Nothing shall wiser. [Atide*, 

O were he away ! 

But if I fail, he must die too, being here. • . 
CKvXio. Let me call out: they are below th# 
grate : 

They would deliver you : try this one chance. 
Obdurate ! would you hold me down 1 They *re 
gone ! 

Ferrante. OiuUo ! for shame ! weep not, or 
hero I stay 

And let vile hands deform me. 

OivXio. They shall never. 

Ferrante. WKat smoke arises % Are there 
torches und^r 'I 

Surely the crowd has past : ’tie from the stairs. 
OivXio. Anticipate the blow. 

Ferrante. . One more xgust grieve 1 

And will she grieve like you, too tfllfider Giulio ! 
Turn not away the head, the hand. What hold 
you 1 D 

Give, give it me. ’Tfs keen. They call you forth* 
TeU her . . no, say not we^shall meet agedn, 

Foy tears flow always fast^r^nt those words . . 

May the thought come, but gently, like a dreagi 


Son, O fkther ! am I then within thy arms 
Once more 1 O yes ; what other heart fibats 
^ sol « 

Ouzman. Son ! art thou free 1 How couldst 
thou have escaped 1 

Son. God, God alone tiath moved our enemy. 
OvzTnan. He will perfect his work ; he negds 
not us. 

Son. I shall th^d hold my sister’s eyes again 
Within my ow^her palm around my head ! 
Hence let UE^;:Aile*we may.^, 

Ovzman, What speakest Ibbou ? , 

Son, If thou wilt only bid the war to paus^ 

I then am free. { 

Ouzman. Free 1 then thou art not yet T 


Son. Unless our soldiers are withdrawn, not death 
Alone awsflts me. 

Ouzman. Mercy !' mer<^ t Gk>d I 

Without thy voice, without thy heQUng hand. 

We stagger, weak as infants, from diiriduty. 

Child ! child ! what can I do 1. 

Son. Hath not God spoken t 

And hath he ceast to speiEdc 1 

Ovzman. . The brave bra^ 

Is God’s pure tabernacle : thro* the vfdrld^ 

Its storms, its deserts, we must carry it. 

For Him against thfi infidel I war ; 

No peace, no truce, unless at his command. 

Son. God doth not always speak in thnis 
clouds. 


GUZMAN AND HIS pON. 
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Even in the nun and dewjon weak heA 
^That bends before there too is a voice 
Breathing ftroin Him. God es not always wroth ; 
He pities too, and most d^ights m pity. 

(hmwm* Art thou afirjdi » • * 

Sfm, Fbtlier ! O mther ! no. 

Shame me not thus. But to have felt thy lips 
Upon my brow, upon my eyes, my mouth. 

And to haye breathed his breath who gave me 
life • 

Kow sixteen years ago . . O father ! save me ! 

ienother would have Said thou wert 
too rash ; 

How many fathers, of tl^eir sons, hrge said it, 


THE oqmjs^mos. 


m. 


Af, and of bra^ ones, and/or being brave ; 

1 never said it, even whom I lost thee,' ^ 

Thee, my first-bom, my only living son. 

Precious as life . . jJmost, almost, as honou^^ 

Son ! thou aid going into God's own glory. 

And wouldst thou that thy father at one breath 
Be spoil'd of his, and thine 1 
Son. No* father, no 1 

Fight on ; and think of my worst fault no more. 
They snout. 

Otizman {to his trumpeter^. Reply. 

[Flourish qf tnmpdB* 
Thus my last groan is drown’d. 


THE CORONATION. 


Fsbs. GmsBiiDA. Romoalb^. Aumida. Fka Pepb. 

Febe. Our good king Ferdinand, altho' I say it. 
He is the bravest king that eve^ trod 
Upon neat’s leather, with a star to brisket. 
Qrisdda. Death, a dog’s death, to whosoe'er 

* denies it i 

Fshe. He *8 just like one of us, as kings should be. 
Qrisdda. Ay, he has bowels. 

Fdbs. Faith ! has he : I saw 

His Majesty hold up a string of paste 
Three palms in length, and down his throat it slid. 
Just like the sword down that great coryuror’s. 
Qriselda. And then he claspthis hand on t’other 
side, 

So natural ! * # 

Fehe. And laught as heartily 
ks any pickpocket when purseless wight 
Cries and points him out to some near sbirro, 

Who looks all ways but that, and will hear first 
What ha8%^^n lost, and where-^re witnesses. 
Qriselda. Gnats, rats, and rogueB,eare bred in 
every city, 

• But only ours rears Ferdin|nds. ^ 

Febe. % Here comes 

Fra Pepe. ^ 

Fra Pepe. What now want ye 1 What ha|h 

* brought ye 

Into this crowd, Wong these men and horses I 
Qrisdda. Father ! do shrive us ere we face such 
perils ; * ^ 

, Trumpeters, poets, heroes, harlequins, * 

And overhe^ vast tottering catafalcs, 

Choak4uil, and mountain-high ; ten thousand arms, 
Around tenswousand waists, and scarce can save 

Ftd P^. I have no time to shrive ye. 

Fdte. ^ God forbid 

Tiiat we should urge it W But yon tripe smells 
bm^ly. 

And we keep many Fridays in the week ; 

Bo npt turn this fine Tuesday into one. 

Fra Pepe. Knowest thoufswhat tripe is? 

Fdb0. From 

ancleht records 
And fidnt remembrances. 


Fra Pepe. Hast tasted iti , 

Qriselda. Why should we not, on some rare 
festival 1 

Fra Pepe. Luxury will creep downward, ^d 
seize souls. 

Who pampered you at this enormous rate 1 

Qriselda. We are not young ones now, but 
heretofore 

We hp.ve had lovers, and have seen carlinos 
Spin upon table ; and the change was ours. 

Fra Pepe. 0 shame upon ye I 

Febe. Shame is called 

i^on US • 

When we arc old and needy ; they who brought 
Shame and old age upon us, call it loudest. 

Fra Pepe. Thou talkest foolishly indeed, good 
woman ! 

Fehe. W o all talk our best things when teeth 
are flush. 

Qi'iselda. Wit is not wanting while the cheek 
wears roses 

And coral lips are ready to impart it. 

Romoalda, I doubt now whether all this tripe 
be real. 

Ermida. They got it cheap, or would not give 
so largely^ 

An ounce, two ounces, to one family. 

Fehe. What ! kings mere hucksters ! better say 
they stole it. 

Qrisdda. Such glorious ones would scarcely 
steal the cattle. 

Much less whatesome call ofial. Rob poor farmers ! 
C(toe, Febe, if we listen to her talk 
We may do penance in a stiller place. 

Fehe. N ever say " come atwiy,” my gbod Grise/Ha I 
While they are forking it from pans and kettles 
Wide as the crater andias piping-hot. 

0 father Pepe I could you touch, see, smell it 1 
ifees may make honeycombs ; what bee could ever 
Make honeycomb like tripe P Ah fat ! ah pith I 
Soft, suctionable, savory. 

Fra Pepe. Out Tsp.^n thee I 

Qrisdda. See thSre now ! Off he goes ! 

Fde. No &ult of mine. 

Griselda. Yes; thy shrill squally shouts, and 
rubbing down 


It a 2 



^12 ESS^ 4ND BACON. 

Of montli, irith tne 'tala' first, andf them the othir, ^fo catc^ the dropl/leavll^ one hand for mischief,* 
And 'thep the apron. Who beside thy telf And then the bells are inakifig such a ooU^ 

Would talk BO touchingly, so near mid-day 'I f Satnt against saint, f»om Mole to Cape>>monte, 

A qu%lm came over me ; I felt^half-famiaht ; We can not hear the loudest voice ciy para 

No monk on earth could stand it ; Fot the best If hirse or ^ule ^a^pinuzzling into us. 

That ever faced the devil in the desert. In vain, Griselda, lift we up our shoulders 

Bomoalda, Between you, pretty work ! the frate And whisper in God’s ear we think it Jiard. 

gone ! * Qriselda. Well, Febe, by stout shoving we are 

Fehe. Follow him : who detains you ? Wp want now 

nothing Beyond the mob. Whirt ails thee? 

AMth you, signora ! '' Febe. ^ Many things 

Armida, Let those vulgar woiqen Ail me ; vexatfians and infirmities ; * ti 

Talk about tripe ; we can buy liver, buy it. Beside a tiny matter of an infant 

Drink the half-flask, dfae the half-hour, again I dropt into ti^e sea through awkwardness. 

Be young, then shrive us. One night scores not Oriselda. Did not the child cxy out, as child- 
deep. , < dren should ? 

Ther€^, by my reckoning, mother Bomoalda, ! Felte. It did. Well, well ! I made an angel 
Only one night between us and to-morrow. of it. 

Rqmoalda {atrihing her etoTnacher). The best Oruelda. Then say no more about it. ^ 

church-clock lies under this red canvas, Fehe, ' Tis in heaven, 

And points, within a trice, to dinner-time. Among the other i^ngels : but I fear 

You totter about sadly, neighbour That when they say, ** Sing! sing, my little one 1” 

’ Febe ! It may give answer, Five hard fingers here 

Fehe. No wonder; they have thrown so many Have spoilt my singing.” ^ 

pulps Oriaelda. They who make an angel 

And peels of melon on the ground, 1 know Make more than they who make ten penitents. 

My feet are wet, and my whole stockings, ewith And yet to make one penitent wins heaven. 

them ' Fete. I sometimes wish 'twere back again. 

And plashy daflbdils, like artichokes Oriaelda. To cry I 

In size, knee-deep, and palm-leaves long as boats: Fehe. Ah ! it does cry ere the first sea-mew 

So, were there room for falling, fall I must, o cries ; 

Oriaelda. May-hap you tasted a cup’s rim at It wakes me many mornings, many nights, 
starting 1 And fields of poppies could not quiet it. 

Fehe. Before we met, one little broken one, Oriaelda. Febe ! ve must n6t think of it to-day. 

I sipt. They never told me ’twas so strong ; Sorrow is most offensive to the great. 

And then they took advantage of me. And nobody should ^eve when kings are near, 

Oriaelda. Men This, above all days, is a day of joy ; 

Always do that with us poor lonely women. Another king is given to the world, 

Fehe. ’Twas not the wine nor men : a fig for And our first duty is to guard his thwsib. 

them ! Fehe. And drink a little beaker to his he^th. 

This hubbub has confounded me, this crowd ; Wo, mother Bomoalda ! with Christ’s help. 

Soldiers and monks, and mummers fill the street. Will, against aH his enemies, support him. 


And candles bigger than the priests that bear O ! lam thirsty with the dif^t I beside, 
them, * I was so worried by that odK>ti8 mob. 

And saucy boys running aside the candles The people seem to push against me still. 


ESSEX AND BACON 


Essex. I did believe, sir, 1 had hedpt to raise 
Many to wealth and station, some to fame, . . ^ 
And one to friendship. 

Bacon. ^ You, my noble earl. 

Have done i^; and much more. We must lament 
A power thus past (or rathKr thrown) away, 
Essex. Thou i thou lament it. Bacon 1 
Bacon. To my souS! 

Essex. Why then,* with energy beyond the 
pitch 

Of brawling law^wy vengeance 1 when my fortune 
Was pierced with every bolt fr&m every hand. 
Soon as the golden links were snapt asunder. 
Which they who rule the earth held round that 
bird 


Who bore their lightnings and struck down their 
foes. 

« Bacon. My gracious lord ! were /dwaya ineir 
commands 

Well waited for ? ^ 

Essex. Nay, by my troth, my 

Outflow them. 

Baxon. Your return was unadvised. 

Essex. Unwelcome : that is worse. » 

Bacon. The worst of all 

Was summoning to arms a loyal land, 

Basking in peace and |»lenteou8nesB. 

Essex. How &r 

Extended this your basking ? court indeed 
And inns of iaw were warm enough ; on those 



TYRREL ANJ) ipjFTTS. 


The iBua beats all the da;||^ thrciigh all the’year ;* 
Everything there aoPstUl and orderly. 

That he who sneezes in theas is caught up • 
And cudgerd for his pains. 

Bcbcon, I Shpuld^he awa^ 

Trumpets by sneezing, should lie blow up banners, 
’Twere wel^if only cudgels fell on him : 

Our laws have sharper instruments, my lord ! 
Ess«x, Lknow it ; and I knew it ere I rose. 
Bacon. 0 ! had this ncgrer happened ! 

Essex, Then wouldst thou 

Have dost sdme smiles, some pdirleyings, some 
tags 

Of ermine, and, . . whal^more thou ^lucst 
(As any wise man would) . . some little gold. 
Bacon. Dross I • 
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far behind thy hearty thy strongest wit • 
May streUh and strainfibut never 'm^ke them 
* yoke-mates. 

Bacon. This ccgk appliance, this hard fpreath* 
ing, served 

While there was water under for support, 

But cut a dismal figure in the mod. 

Essex. To servile souls how^ abject seem the 
f|llen I 

Benchers and message-bearers stride o’er Essex ! 
Bacon. Unmasted pinxiftoe may row safely 
under 

No hi^ colossus, without pricking it. 

But, sure, the valiant EarUis somewhat chafed • « 

I Who could have thought it ! . . by a worm like 
e me ! 


Essex {smiling). Very true ! . . as men are dust 
and ashes. 

jBawm^^Such thoughts become all mortals ; most 
of all 

Those who have fallen under hj^h displeasure, 

AVho have their Qod and Prince to reconcile. 

And are about to change this brief vile life ... | Sweet in the chamber, in the field blown down. 

Nay, nay, m 3 ' lord ! your life may rest unchanged Raping in vain to reach again its prop, 

*For years to come, if you, upon your knees, i And crusht by the first footfal. 

Humbly ask pardon . . Arrogance 

Essex {ikrcel}^. Pardon! [After liesitation. but sees badly: snatches with quick 


Essex. Begone ! I have fairly weighed tjiee. 
Bacon (alone). He weigh me ! 

Nv man is stout enough* to trim the Balanc'ft, 
Much less to tfirow the weight in . . 

He weigh me ! 

Flaunting and brittle as a honeysuckle. 


I will ask it 
Bacon. . . Before the privy council, and the 
court 

Especially assembled. 

Essex (indignaTtUy). • Not before 
The best among them, were he quite alone. 

No, by the soul ofESsex ! weifc he Raleigh , . 

The only great man there. • 

Bacon. Are wo so scorned 1 

Essex. Bacon! I did not say the only wise 
one ; 

So, do noT^y.Teak thy ring, or loose the stone. 
Bagon. My lord ! my finger mighf have been 
uneasy 

* Without such notice from ib^t onye high peer 
Erewhile the Earl of Essex . . until treason 
Level’d him lower tbtfti burgess or than churl. 


, gripe 

' What seems within the reach, and, being infirm 
Of stand, is overbalanced. 

« • Shall I bear 

Foul words upon me ? 

I I have thrown them back 

Manfully to the beard that wagged with them. 
My courage is now safe beyond suspicion . . 
Myself can hardly doubt it after this. 

Yet that audacious criminal dared spit 
Reproaches ! seldom are they bearable. 

But, springing up from reason, sting like asps . . 
Not that the man has reason . . he has none . . 
For, what had I to do with it ? I spoke . . 

And, when we are commanded, we must speak. 

It was her Grace . . and surely she knows best, 

I ma 3 ’' now watJli my hands of him at last, 


Essex. I will not say thou liest ; for thy tongue I have but done ray duty : fall who may. 


WALTER TYRREL AND WILLIAM RUFUS. 


Rvfus. Tyrrel, spur onward ! we must not await 
The laggard lords : when they have heard the 
dogs • • 

I warrant tltjy will follow fast enough. 

Each for haunch. Thy roan is mettlesome ; 
How the rogue sidles u^ to me, and claims 
Acquaintance with young Yorkshire I not 
afraid 

Of wrinkding Up, nor ear laid down like grass 
By summer iLunder-shower on Windsor mead. 
Tyrrd. Behold, my liege ! hither they troop 
H m a i n, * 

Over yon gap. 

Bsi^fiis. Over my palc-j ? the dolts 

Have broken down my pales j 


Tyrrel. • Please you, my liege, 

UiflesB they had, they must have ridden round 
Eleven miles. _ 

Biifiis, Why not have ridden round 

^ Bacon little knew or sffspeoted that there was then 
exiHting (the only one that ever did exist) his superior 
in intellectual power. Positian gives magnitude. While 
the world was rolling above Sh%kspeare. he was seen 
imperfectly : when he rose above the world, it was dis- 
covered that he was greater than the world. The most 
honest of hisoontempojm-ies wotfid scarcity haveadmlfted 
this, even had they known it But vast objects of remote 
altitude must be looked at a long while before they a 
I ascertained. Ages are the telescope tubes that must be 
I lengthened out for Shakspeare ; and generations of men 
1 serve but as single witnesses to his claims. 



414 TYRJIEI^AND RUFUS. 

Eleven niilesl or twentyi were ttfercjaeed. * |Sir "W^elter I majjiJ task your courtesy 
By omr Lady ! they ahftlll be our carpetiterg To find me any of my rollovfereT 


By omr Lady ! they ahftlll be our carpetiterg 
And mind what they have marred. At anyitime 
X can make fifty lords; but w^p can make 
As many head of deer^ if mine escQpe 1 
And sure they will, unless they too are mad. 

Call me that bishop . . ^ilm with hunting-cap 
Surcharged with* cross, and scarlet above knee. 
Tyrr(}l {gaUopimj forvxird). Ho! my lord 
bishop ! ' 

Bishop. Who calls me ? 

Tyrrel. Your slave. 

Bishoj). Well said, if toned as well and timed 
as well. ^ 

Who art thou ^ citizen or hind 1 what wantest ? 
Tifrrel. My lord! your presence; but before 
^he king ; 

^Vhe^e it may grow more placid at its leisure. 
Tln^momas only streakt with red, my lord 
You beat her out and out ; how j^rettily 
You wear your stocking over head and ears ! 


ters To find me any of my roliowcraT 

t any, time ^Tyrrd, Willinglyip v 

tke RufiLs. * Stay with me ; I want thee, 

«■ Tyrrel ! i 

mad. What docs the bi^not) boggle at] 
ng-cap Tyrrel. At nothing., 

re knee. He seeks his people, to retrieve the damage, 
my lord Rufus. Where are the lords ] , 

" Tyrrel „ Gtone past your 

Grace, bare-headed, 

»ur slave. And falling id the rear. • ^ 

and timed Rufus. Well, prick then on. 

I care but li^^^le for the cjiase to-day, 
wantest ] Although the scent lies sweetly. To knockdown 
but before My paling is vexatious. Wt must see 

Our great improvements in this forest ; what, 
leisure. Of roads blockt up, of hamlets swept away, 

lord Of lurking dens called cottages, and cells, 

y And hermitages. Tyrrel ! thou didst tight 

ears ! And dutifully, to remove the house 


oflf the gorse and broom 1 they soon catch Of thy forefathers. ’Twas an odd request 


To leave the dovecote for the sake of those 


Bishop. The king shall hear of this : I recogmse \ Flea-bitten blind old pigeons. There it stands ! 
Sir Walter Tyrrel. | But, in God's name ! what mean these hives] thd 

Tyrrel. And Sir Walter Tyrrel ; bees 

By the same token duly recognises I May sting my dogs. 

The Church’s well-begotten ,‘^on, well-fed, ' Tyrrel They hunt not in the summer. 

Well-mounted, and all well, except well-spoken, Rufus. They may torment my fitwns. 

The spiritual lord of Winchester. Tyrrel Sir ! not unless 

Bishop. Ay, by Gdd’s grace I pert losel \ Driven from their hives : they like the flowers 

Tyrrel. Prick along much bettor. ^ 

Lord bishop ! quicker ! catch fresh air ! wc want it; Rufus. Flowers ! and leave flowers too ] 

We have liad foul enough till dinner-time. Tyrrel ' Only some half-wild. 

Bishop. Yarlet ! 1 m&y chastise this insolence. In tangled knots ;«.balm, clary, maijoram. 

Tyrrel. I like those feathers : but there crows Rufus. What lies beyond this close briar hedge, 
no cock that smells 


Without an answer. Though the noisiest throat 
Sings from the bolfrey of snug Winchester, 

Yet he from Westminster hath stouter spurs. 

Bishop. God’s blood ! were I no bishop . . 

Tyrrel Then thy own 

Were cooler. 

Bishop. Whip that hound asidt ! 0 Christ I 
The beast has paw’d my housings ! What a day 
For dirt ! 

Tyrrel. The scent lies well ; pity no more 
The housings; look, my lord ! here trots the king! 

Rufus. Which of you broke my palings down ? 

Bishop, ^ God knows. 

Host gracious sir. v 

RvfUs. No doubt he does ; but you, 

Bibhop ! cotild surely teach us what God knows. 
Bide Wk and order some score handicrafts 
To fix them in their plaq^s. 

Bishop. The command 

Of our most gracious king shall be obeyed. *■' 
i [Riding off. 

Malisons on the atheist ! Who can tell 
Where are mv squiri^ and other mcnl confused 
Among tke sSrvitors of temporal lords f 
1 must e’en turn again and hail that brute. 

Bir Walter I good Sir Walter ! one half-word I 

[Ttksbl rides toimrd hirru 


Through the thick dew upon it, pleasantly ? 
Tyrrel. A poor low cottage : thQ,^;y marl-pit 
shieldt it, 

And, frail and unsupported like itself, 
Peace-breathiijg hon^suckles comfort it * 

In its misfortunes. 

R^fus, i. ^ lam fain to laugh 

4t thy rank minstrelsy. A poor low cottage ! 
Only a poor low cottage ! where, 1 ween, * 
A poor low maiden blesses Walier Tyrrel. 

Tyrrel It may be so. 

Rifus, *■ No ; it may not be so. 

My drders were that all should be removed ; 

And, out of special favour, special trust 
In thee, Sir Walter, I consign’d the care 
Into thy hands, of razing thy own £^use 
And those about it ; since thou hast, another 
Fairer and newer, and more lands aronnd. 

Tyrrel Hall, chapel, chamber, cellar, turret, 
grange, 

Are level with the grass. 

Rufus. What negligence 

To leave the work then incomplete, when little ' 
Was there remainini^ ! Strip that roof, and start 
Thy petty game from cover. 

Tyrrd. 0 my liege! 

Command not this 1 



THE PARENTS OF LUTHEK. SIS 

• • • • • 


M^e no confident 
Of thy base lovea. • ^ 

• Kor you, fmy liege ! nor any 
Kone auch hath Walter TyrreL 
ifi/w. i JThou ’rt at b*y 

Thou hast forgotten thy avoW, man f 
Tyrrtl, My father’s house is (like my father) 
gone : 

But in that house, and from that father’s heart 
Mine grew into his likeneE^, and held thence 
Its rich possessions . . God forgive my boast ! 

He bad# me h%lp the needy, raise the low . . 
Evfvjs, And stand against thy king ! 

Tyrrd,^ , Hovy many yokes 

Of oxen, from how many villages 
For miles around, bA>ught I, at my own charge. 
To bear away the rafters and the beams 
That were above my cradle at m^*^ birth, 

^And rang^when I was christened, to tlie carouse 
Of that glad father and his loyal friends I 
Rvfua* He kept good cheer, ^ey tell me. 
TyrreL Yonder thatch 

Covers the worn-out woman at whoso breast 
{ hung, an infant. 

Ryfus, Ay ! and none beside t 

TyrreL Pour sons have fallen in the wars. 
Rt^s. • Brave dogs ! 

T^el, She hath none left. 

Rufus. Ko daughter i 

TyrreL One. 

Rufus. I thought it. 

Unkennel her. • 

TyrreL Grace ! pity ! mercy on her ! 

Rufus. I will not'liave hotf scents about my 
chase. • 

TyrreL A virtuous daughter of a virtuous 
mother 

Deserves not this, my liege ! 

Rtfus. ^ ' Am I to learn 

What^ny subject at my hand deservift ? 

^ TyrreL Happy, who dares to teach it, and who 
can ! , # , 

Rufus. And thou, firsooth ! 

TyrveL 1 1 have done my duty, sire ! 

Rvfus. Not half : perform the rost, or bide my 
wrath. ^ 

Tyrrel. What, break athwart my knee the staff 
of age 1 


» M%fa8. Questlbn me, TUIgin I 

T^eL I* ^ Villain 1 am none. 

Rtfus. Ketort my words ! By all the^saints I 
thou diest, ♦ 

False traitor ^ 

Tyrrel. Sire ! no private wrong, no word 
Spoken in angriness, no threat against 
My life or honour, urge me . . • 

Rufis. Urge to what ? 

Dismountest ? * 

Tyrrel. On my knees, swa best beseems, 

I ask . . not pardon, sire ! but spare, oh spare 
The chifd devoted, the deserted mother ! 

Rufus. Take her ; take ^oth. 

Tyrrel. She loves her home ; her limbs 

pail her; her husband sleeps in that church- 
yard ; • 

Her youngest child, born many years the last. 

Lie# (not half-length) along the father’% coffin. 

Such separate I8ve grows stronger in the stenf 
(I have heard say) than others close together. 

And that, where pass these funerals, all JjJe’s • 
spring 

Vanishes from behind them, all the fruits 
Of riper age are shrivel’d, every sheaf 
Husky ; no gleaning left. She would die here, 
Wheijp from her bed she looks on his ; no more 
Able to rise, poor littje soul ! than he. 

Rufus. Who would disturb them, child or 
father! where 

Is the^diurchyard thou speifkest of? 

Tyrrel. Among 

Yon nettles : we have Icvel’d all the graves. 

Rufus. Right : or our horses might have 
stumbled on them. » 

Tyrrel. Your grace oft spares the guilty ; spare 
the innocent ! 

Rufus. Up from the dew ! thy voice is hoarse 
already. 

Tyrrel. Yet God hath heard it. It entreats 
again. 

Once more, once only; spare this wretched 
house. 

Rufus. No, nor thee neither. 

Tyrrel. Speed me, God ! and judge 

0 thou ! between the oppressor and opprest ! , 

[He pierces Rufus with an arrow. 


THE PARENTS OF LUTHER. 


John LuJier. I left thee, Margaretta, fast^j 
asle^,* 

Thou, who wert always earlier than myself, 

Yet hast no mine to trudge to, hast no wedge 
To sharpen at the forge, no pickaxe loose 
In handle 

Come, blush not again : thy cheeks j 
liCaynow shake off those blossoms which th^j 
bore • j 

So thick this morning that last night’s avowal 
Kestles among them still. I 

So. in few months 

• 


A noisier bird partakes our Wliisperkig bower# 
Say it again. 

Margaretta. And, immy dream, Ililush’d ! 
John. Idler! wert dreaming too? and after 
dawn ? 

In truth was I. t 
John. Of me ? 

Marg, , No, not of you. 

John. No matter ; for methinks!^on|e Seraph’s 
wing 

Fann’d that bright countenance. 

Marg. Methinks it did. 



THE PaHKNTS 0Jf tUTHBR. 


And «tir 'd my noul 'I • « 

How*jould you go 

And nwrer say good-^» and give no kIsb 1 
John, It might hare* waken’d thee. loan give 
♦more * 

Kisses than sleep : so thinking, I neav’d up 
Slowly my elbow from above the pillow. 

And, when 1 saw it woke thee not, went forth. 

ifarp. I would have been awaken’d for a kiss^ 
And a good-by, or either, if not both. * 

John. Thy dreams were not worth much then. 
Marg. Few dreams are ; 

But .... 

John. By my troth ! I will intrench upon 
Tlie woman’s dowry, hnd will contradict, 

Tho’ I should never contradict again. ^ 

I have got more fr<An dreams a hundred-fold 
Thafi all the solid earth, than field, than town. 
Than (the close niggard purse that cramps my 
' fist) 

The mine will ever bring me. 

Marg. So have I, 

so shall each indeed, if this be true. 

John. What was it then ] for when good dreams 
befal 

The true of heart, *tis likely they come true. 

A vein of gold? ay? silver? copper? iron? 

Lead? sulphur? alum? alabaster? coal? * 

Shake not those ringlets nor let down those eyes, 
Tho’ they look prettier for it, but speak out. 

True, these are not thy dainties. 

Marg. Ouess again. 

John. Crystalline kitchens, amber-basted spits, 
Whizzing with frothy savory salamanders. 

And swans that might (so plump and pleasant- 
looking) * 

Swim in the water from the mouths of knights ; 
And ostrich-eggs off coral woods (the nests 
Outside of cinnamon, inside of saffron, 

And mortar’d well, for safety-sake, with myrrh). 
Serv’d up in fern leaves green before the Flood ? 
Marg. Stuff.' you will never guess it, I am 
sure. 

John. No ? and yet these are wpll worth dream- 
ing of. 

Marg. Try once again. 

'John. Faith ! it is kind to let me. 

Under-ground beer-cascades from Nuremberg? 
Rhine vintage stealing from Electoral cellars. 
And, broader than sea-batlis for mermaid brides, 
With Suits upon the surface strides across, ^ 
Pink oonchs, to catch it and to light it down ; 
Acid music from basaltic organ-pipes 
For dancing ; and five fairies to one man. 

Marg. (?h his wild fancies ! . . Are they inno- 
cent ? * 

John, 1 think 1 must be near it by that shrwg. 
Spicy sack-poBset, rearing from hot springs 
And running off’ like mad thro’ candied cliffs, 
But catching now and then some fruit that 
drops, r f 

Shake thy head yet? wny then' thou hast the 
palsy. 

IBooks ! 1 have thought of all things probable 


Andlcome to wjte’ md. Wbil oaiwt 
mean? ^ • , ■ ■■ 

^Marg. Nay, 1 hftfe half a mind ttof not to ioU. 
John. Then it is out. . Thy vholeoaoiilmld 
I hold it. 

A woman'll mixfd hataf pitch upon its soama. 

Marg. Hush! one word more, and then my 
lips are closed. * 

John. Pish ! one more word, and then my 
lips. . 

Marg. ^ 0 rare 

Impudent mm I . . and such disGOjirse from you 1 
I dreamt we had a boy . . 

John. A wench, a wench . - 

A boy were fiot like theb. 

Marg. c I said a boy. 

John. Well, let us have him, if we miss the girl. 
Marg. My father told me he must have a boy. 
And call him Martin (his own name) because 
Saint Martin both was brave and clothll the poor.' 
John. Hurrah then for Saint Martin ! ho shall « 
have * 

Enough to work on in this house of ours. 

Marg. Now do not laugh, dear husband 1 but 
this dream ' 

Seem’d somewhat more. 

John. So do al\ dreams, ere past. 

Marg. Well, but it seems so still. 

John. Ay, twist my fingers, 

Basketing them to hold it. 

Marg. Never grave I 

John. I shall be. 

Marg. That one thought should make you now.* 
John. And thal^one tap upon the cheek to boot. 
Marg. I do belipve, if you were call'd to Heaven 
You would stay toying here. 

John. 1 doubt I should. 

Methinks 1 set my back against the gate 
Thrown open to me by this rosy haujA. 

And look |>oth ways, but see more neaven than 
earth : ‘ 

Give me thy dream : thou puttest it aside : * 

I must be feaifbed : fi^tch it forth atbnce. 

Marg. Husband ! 1 dre^t the child was in my 
arms, * 

And held a sword, which from its little grasp t 
I could not move, nor you : I dieamt that proud 
But tottering shapes in purple filagree 
Pull’d at and he laught. 

John. They frighten’d thee i 

Marg. Frighten’d me ! no : the infant’s strength 
prevail'd. 

Devils, with angels’ faces, throng'd V^out ; 

Some offer’d flowers, and some held cups behind, 
And some held daggers under silken sfolea. 

John. These frighten’d thee, however. 

Marg. He knew all * 

I knew he did, 

John. A dream ! a dream indeed ! 

Me knew and laught 1 i 

Marg. sought his mother's breast, 

And lookt at them no longer. 

All the room 

Was fill’d with light and gladness. 
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it shall be I 

Bicher than ire are; be shill mount his Borse . . 
A ibat abov^his father ; and J>e one • 

Of the duke*« spearmen. 

Marg, . CM forbid ! they lead# 

and oftSi^faM ifntixftely. 

/oXn. A lion-'hearted lad shill Martin be. 
Marg, God willing; if Me servant; but not 
else. 

I have such nopgs, full hop|8^ hopes overflowing. 
Tohn» A grave grand man, half collar and half 

With c^n enough to hold our mastiflT by. 

Thou fliin wouldst have him. Out of dirt so stiff' 
Old Satan fashioneth his*idol, Pride.* 

Marg. If proud auA cruel to the weak, and bent 
To turn all blessingB from their oven course 
To his own kind and company, may he 
Never be ^eat, with collar, cross, and chain ; 

•No, nor bl ever angel, if, 0 God 1 
He be a fallen angel at the last. [After a pame. 
Uncle, you know, is sacristan ; dhd uncle 
Had once an uncle who was parish priest. 

John. He was the man who sung so merrily 
Those turves ;^hlch few scholars understand. 

Yet which they can not hide away, nor drive 
The man from memory after forty years. 

Marg. (sings). ''Our brightest pleasures are 
reflected pleasures. 

And they shine sweetest from the cottage-wall.” 
John. The very same. 

Marg. understand them, John! 

John, An inkling. But your uncle sacristan 
Hath neither sword nor spur. ^ 

Marg. ,It was a sword, 

A flaming sword, but innocent, I saw ; 

And 1 have seen in pictures such as that, 

And in the hands of angels borne on clouds. 

He may defend our faith, drive out the Turk, 

And quench the crescent in the Danay stream. 

Johh. Thou, who begannest softly, singest now 
thrill as a throstle. 

Marg, ^Have we ttfen no cause 

To sing as throstles aft^r sign thus strange? 

John, Because it* was so strange, must we 
• believe * 

The rather ? 


• Marg. CSs ; no was in the hons^ , 
No splinter, mot a spark, Virgin’s chii^ 

Shon| not mth rushlight under it ; 'twas^ut. 

For night was almost ovei^ if not past, 

And the Count’s chlpel has not that blifte 
On the Count’s birth-day, nor the hall at night 
Ah surely, surely fare like ours sends up 
No idle fumes ; nor wish nor hope of mine 
Fashion’d so bright a substance to a form 
So beaiftiful. There must be truth in it. 

John. There shall be then. Your undle's* 
sacristy 

Shall hotd the armour quite invisible, 

Until our little Martin some fine day 
Bursts the door open, spurrd, caparison’d, 

Dukes lead his bridle, princes tramp behind 
He may be pope . . who kno\^ ? 

Marg. Are you in eameift? 

But^f he should be pope, will he love n§? 

Or let us (0 yes,* sure he would !) love him f * 
Nor slink away, ashamed ? Pope, no ; not pope. 
But bishop (ay ?) he may be ? There are few 
Powerfuller folks than uncle Grimmermann. * 
Promise he scarce would give us, but a wink 
Of hope he gave, to make a chorister. 

Jo?m. " If thou wilt find materials,” were his 
Ay)rdB. 

Marg. I did not q^ark the words ; they were 
too light ; 

And yet he never breaks his troth. 

Jofm^ • Not he : 

No, he would rather break his fast ten times. 

Do not look seriously . . when church allows, 

I mean ; no more ; six days a week ; not seven. 

I have seen houses where t]je Friday cheese 
Was not (in my mind) cut with Thursday knife. 
Marg. 0 now for sliame ! such houses can not 
stand. 

Pr’ythee talk reason. As the furnace-mouth 
Shows only fire, so yours shows laughter only. 
Choristers have been friars ; ours may be ; 

And then a father abbot 
John. At one leap. 

As salmon up S^half hausen. 

Marg. J ust the same . . 

Then. . 

John. Ring the bells ! Martin is Pope, by Jove ! 


HENRY THE EIOBYH AND ANNE ^JOLEYN. 


fiCENE IN THE TOWER. 

Avivn BolFtn ami a Constable of the Towbk. 

Anite Boleyn. Is your liege ill, sir, that you 
look BO anxious ? 

Cowtabls of Ote Tower. Madam ! 

Anne. I would not ask what you may wish 
To keep a* secret from me ; but indeed * 
This right, I think, is left me ; 1 would know 
If my poor husband is quite^well to-day. 
GovaUibU. Pardon me, gracious lady ! what can 
prompt 

To this inquiry? 


Anne. I have now my secret. 

* ConstaJde. I must report all questigns, sayings, 
doings, 

Movements, and looks of j^ours. His HiprhnesB may 
Be ruffled at this eagerness to ask 
About his health. 

Anne. I am used to ask abgut it. 

Beside, he may remember . . . 

ConsUxhle. Fpr your Highness 

! Gladly will I remind our sovran LoiM 
, Of any promise. 

j Anne. Oh no ! do not that » 

I It would incense him : he made only one. 
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,And* Heaven iiiione\li\at heard iiim must remind 
, him. ^ \ 

Ijaat idght I do Boepect, but am not sure, ^ 

He scarcely was what kCngsand husbandsshouldbe. 
A little wine has great effeci! apo|i 
Warm hearts (and Henry’s heart toas very wand) 
And upon strong resentments . I do fear 
He has those to 3. But all his friends must love 
him. 

He may have past (poor Henry !) a bad bight. 
Thinking upon hia hasty resolution. 

Constable. Lady! I grieve to tell you, worse 
* than that ; • 

Far worse ! ^ 

Anne, Oh, mercy, then! the child I the child! 
Why not have told me of all this before ? « 

What boots it to hkve been a guiltless wife, 

Wllen I, who should have thought the first about it. 
Am an ijl mother f Not to think of thee, « 

MV darling ! my Elizabeth I wlfose cradle 
Eocks in my ear and almost crazes me. 
l|^he safe I Tell me, toll me, is she living ] 

Constable. Safe, lady, and asleep in rosy health. 
And radiant (if there yet be light enough 
To show it on her face) with pleasant dreams. 
Such as young angels come on earth to play with. 

Annr. Were I but sure that I could dreapi of her 
As 1, until last autumn, oft have done. 

Joyously, blithely, only waking up 
Afraid of having hurt her by my arms 
Too wildly in my rapture thrown around Jher, 

I would lay down my weary head, and sleep, 
Although the pillow be a little strange, 

Nor like a bridal or a childbed pillow. 

Constable. 0 lady \ spare those words ! 

Anne. Why spare them ! when 
Departure from this world would never be 
Departure from its joys : the joys of heaven 
Would mingle with them scarcely with fresh 
sweetness, 

ConatabLe {falliny on his hices.) My queen! 

Aune. Arise, sir constable I 

Constable. My queen ' 

Heaven’s joys lie close before yoi. 

Amts. And you weep ! 

Few days, I know, are lei’t me ; they will melt 
All into one, all pure, all peaceable ; 

No starts from slumber into bitter tears, 

No struggles with sick hopes and wild desires. 

No cruel father cutting down tlip tree 
To crush the child that sits upon its bough • 

And looks abroad, too tender for suspicioh, ^ 
Too happy «ven for hope, maker of happiness. 

I could weep too, nor, sinfully, at this. 

Thou kno^cst, 0 my Go^ ! thou surely knowest 
’Tis no repining at thy call or will. 

[Constable,* on his knees presents the 
of Ejoeoution. 

I can do nothing now. Take back that writing. 
And tell them so, ppor souls ! Say to the widow, 
I grieve, ^ind^ can bitt grieve ft)r her ; persuade her 
That children, although fatherless, are blessings ; 
And teach those little ones, if e’er you see them, 
Theflr are not half so badly off as some. 


Foil the paper ; it qnlte aUtide i 
I am no queen ; I h^e n<r almonor. 

IcAh, now I weep indeed ! Put, pnUtt by, 

Many . . I grieve (yet. should I grieve ?) to thblt; 
Many will often Bay,{vhen I am gone^ 

They on(i5 hacl rfydhng queen to pity them* 

Nay, though I mention’d I had nought to give, 
Yet dash not on your head, nor grapple »o 
With those ungentle hands, while I am here, 

A helpless widow’s ip^nocent petition. 

Smootbe it ; return it with all courtesy : 

Sinoothe it, ^ say again : frame s«me kigd words 
And see they find*their place, then tender it. 
What ! in ^his manner, gentlemen of birth 
Present us papers 1 turn they thus away, 

Putting their palms betwetn their eyes and ns i 
Sir! I was queen . . and you were kind unto 
me 

When I was queen no longer : why so changed 
Give it . . but what is now my signatured * 
Ignorant are you, or incredulous, 

That not a clasp is left me] not a stone. 

The vilest ; not chalcedony, not agate. 

Promise her all my dresses, when . . no, no . . 

I am grown superstitious ; they n ight bring 
Misfortune on her, having been Anne Boleyn’s. 
Constable. Lady! I wish ‘this scroll could 
suffocate 

My voice. One order I must disobey. 

To place it in your hand and mark you read it. 

I lay it at your feet, craving your pardon 
And God’s, my lady I 
Anne. Eise up ; give it me ; 

I knovv it ere I r«iad it, buf I read it 
Because it is the ‘king's, whom I have sworn 
To love and to obey. 

Constable ( aside ). Her mind 's distraught I 
Alas, she smiles ! 

A7inc. The worst hath long^been over ; 

Heniy' lo\»js courage ; he will love my chijd 
For this ; although I want more than I have ; 
And yet how^mercif;;il at last is Heaven 
To give me but thus muq/ti for her sweet sake ! 

• 8CRNE IN RICHMOND CHASE. 

Hknhy, Court(kr 8, Hoif;<rj>R, Ac. 

Henry. Northumberland! pray tell me, if thou 
^ cadst, 

Who is that young one in the green and gold ? 
Dost thou not see herl hast thou left both ^yes 
Upon the bushes I ' 

Northumberland. There Cite many, air, 

In the same livery. • ^ , 

Henry. I mean her yonder” 

On the iron-gray with yellow ropnd his ears. 
Impudent wench ! she turns away her cheek ! 

Northumberland, . [A/tm inquiring, 

Tffe Lady Katharine Parr, an’ please your Kind- 
ness. 

Henry. Faith ! slfe doth please me. What a 
sap is rising 

In that young bud ! how supple ! yet how solid f 
What palpable perfection ! ay. Lord Surrey I 
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I would confer with her at Hanipton-Oouxt 
Merely to aek her how jdie likes the chase : 

We shall not ^ve another all this season. 

The stag alone ca^ help us o| in May : 
To-morrow is the twentieth. 

^ • Hark ! tlse knell 

From PanVs 1 . . the Tower gun, too f I am 
right enough J [Clap^his hands. 

1 am a widower ! ^Again claps his hands. 

By tfiis hour to-morrow 
Sunny Jane Seymour’s long anrf laughing eyes 
Shall light me to our chamber. 


Norfolk. Songs but make them worse. 

Henry. Come; prick we onward, ffitall we 
have a race 1 

Swreff We are well mounted; but the youngest 
man ^ 

Will win, for majesty sits lightly on hiip. 

Henry. may well be. I have lost half m» 
weight 

This morning, lithesome as Pwas before. 

A|p.y ! 

Norfolk. His saddle swells its bolstered back 
Already full two hundred yards before u& 


* MISCELLANEOUS. 


0 fBiEKDs t^Wlk) have accompanied thus far 

My quickening steps, sometimes where sorrow 

Dejected, and sometimes where valour stood 
Resplendent, right before us ; here perhaps 
We best might part ; but one to valour dear 
Gomes up in wrath and calls me worse than foe. 
Reminding me of gifts too ill deserved. 

1 must not blow away the flowers ho gave, 

Altho’ now faded ; 1 must not oflaoe 

The letters his own hand has trilced for me. 


She lea&s in solitude her youthful hours, 

* Her nights are restlessness her days are pain. 

0 when will Health fijd l^feasurc'come again, 
Adorn her brow and staew her path with flowers, 
And wandering wit rmme the roseate bowers, 
•And turn and trifle with his festive train ? * 

Grant me, 0 graiA this wish, ye heavenly Powers I 
All other hope, all other wish, restiaiiL 

IL 

Gome back, ye Smiles, that late forsook 
Bach bree 2 y path and ferny nook. 

Gome Laugh^, though the Sage hath said 
Thou favoureit moat the thoughtless head : 

1 blame thie not, howe'er inclin’d 
To love the vacant easy mind, 

But now am ready, may it please. 

That mine be vacant and at ease. 

Sweet ciiildren of celestial breed, 

Be ruled by me ; repress your speed. 

Laughter 1 though Homus gave thee birth. 

And said, My darling, stay on earth / 

Smiles { though from Venus you arise, 

And live for ever in the skies, 


Here terminates my park of poetry 
Look out no longer for extensive woods. 

For clopters of unlopt and lofty trees. 

With stately animals ccMicht under them, 

Or grottoes with deep wells of water pure, 

And ancient figures in the solid rock : 

Come, viith our sunny pasturd be content, 

Our narrow garden and our homestead croft, 
And tillage not neglected. Love breathes round 
Love, the bright atmQS])here, the vital air. 

Of youth ; without it^ life ar4 death are one. 


Softly ! and let not one descend 
But first alights upon my friend. 

When one upon her cheek appears, 

A thousand spring to life from hers; 

Death smites his disappointed um, 

And spirit, plea^re, wit, return. 

HI. 

WITH PBTBABOa’s SOBMETS. 

I Behold what homage to hi« idol paid 
The tuneful suppl ant of Valchisa’s shade. 
Hlsjverses still tJ^e tender heart engage, 

They charm’d a rude, and please a polisht age: 
•Some arc to nature and to passion true, 

And all had boon so, had he lived for^ou. 

It. 

The touch of Love dispels the gloom 
Of life, and animates the toml^; 

But never let it idly flare 
On gazers in the open air. 

Nor turn it quite aviay from one 
To whom it serves for moon and bob. 

And who alike in night or day 
Without it could not find his way. 
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mrVLVTH-NIOHT. 

I draw with trembli^ hand my doubtfuKot ; 

Y^t where are Fortune’s frovms if she frown not 
From whom I hope, from whom I fear, thekisst 

0 gentle Lore f if there be aught beyond 
That makes the bosom calm, but leaves it fond, 

<) let her give me "that, and take back this 1 

w 

VI. 

She I love (alas in vain !) 

Floats l)efore my slumbering eyes : « 

When she comes she lulls my pain. 

When she goes what pangs arise ! 

Thou whom love, whom memory fliesi. 

Gentle Sleep I prolong thy reign ! 
lf(.oven thus she soothe my sighs, 

Nev^ let me wake again ! 

VII. 

Thou hast not rais’d, lanthe, such desire 
*'‘In any breast as thou hast rais’d in mine. 

No wandering meteor now, no marshy fire, 

Leads on my steps, but lofty, but divine ; 

And, if thou chillest me, as chill thou dost 
When I approach too near, too boldly jjaze. 

So chills the blushing mom, so chills the host 
Of vernal stars, with iight more chaste than| 
day’s. 

Barling shell, where hast thou been. 

West or East? or heard or seen ? 

From what pastimes art thou come 1 
Can we make amends at home 1 

Whether thou hast tuned the dance 
To the maids of ocean 
K-iiow I not ; but Ignorance 
Never hurts Devotion. 

This r know, lanthe’s shell, 

1 must ever love thee well, 

Tho’ too little to resound 
While the Nereids dance around; 

For, of all the shells that are, 

Thou art sure the brightest ; 

Thou, Tanthe’s infant care. 

Most these eyes delightest. 

To thy early aid she owes 
Teeth like budding snowdrop rows : 

And what other shell can say 
her boi^^mi once it lay ] 

That which into Cyprus bore 
Venus from her native sea, 

(Pride of shells I) was never more 
Dear to her than thou to me. 

IX. 

Away my ver.se ; and never fear, 

As mfcn before such beauty do ; 

On you she will not look severe, 

She will not turn her eyes from you. 


Bo(ne happier ^opraces could I lend 
That in her memory yt^u should live, 

< Some little blemiohes xnight blendf 
For it would pleaae her to foxgive. 

)k 

X. 

Pleasure ! why thus desert the hefoi 
In its spring-tide) 

I could have seen her, I could part. 

And but have««iigh'd I 

O’er every youthful charm to sti^y. 

To gaze, to touch . . 

Pleasure ! why take so much away. 

Or gf/e so much'i 

tr 

XI. 

My hopes retire ; my wishes as before 
Struggle to find their resting-place in vain : 
The ebbing sea thus beats against th‘e shore j 
The shore repels it ; it returns again. 


Lie, my fond heart at rest, 

She never can be ours, 
j Why strike uj)on my breast 
! The slowly passing hours ) 

Ah I breathe not out the name ! 

That fatal folly stay I 
Conceal the eternal flame, 

And tortured ne’er betray. 


The heart you cl^crish can not change ; 

The fancy, faiht and fond. 

Has never more the wish to range 
Nor power to rise beyond. 

I Clifton ! Im vain thy varied scenes invite,*^ 

The mossy bank, ddm glade, and dizzy hight ; < 
The sheep thit, staining from the tuft^ thyme, 
Untune the distant chur^^n’s mellow chime. 

As o’er each limb a gentfe horror creeps, 

And sbake.s above our heads the craggy steeps, . 
Pleasant 1 Ve thought it to pursue the rower 
While light and darkness seize the changeful oaTi 
The frolic; Naiads drawing from below 
A V6t 01 silver round the black canoe. 

I Now the last lonely solace must it be 
To watch pale evening brood o’er land and sea, 
Then join my friends and let those friends believa 
My cheeks are moisten’d by the delvs of era. 


Ash me not, a voice severe 
Tells me,/or it gives me pain. 
Peace ! the hour, too sure, is near 
When I can not ask again. 


O thou whose happy pencil strays 
Where I am call’d, nor dare to gaze. 
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But lower my eyo and check my tongue ; i 
O, if thon vainest peace&l dtiys, * 

POrsue the ringlet’s eunny maze* 

And dwell not on those lips too long. 

What miats athwart my teni|[(fes flv, « 

Kow^ touch by touch, thy fingers tie 
With torturijgg care her graceful zone f 
For all that eparkles from her eye 
I could not look while thou art by, 

Nor could I ceaae were 1 algne. 


All tender thoughts that e*er possest 
The human brain or humaft breast, 

Center in mine fo)|thee . . 

Excepting one . . and that must thou 
Contribute : come, confer it now : 

Cfratrful I fain would be. 

XTIII. 

Past ruin’d Ilion Helen lives, 

Alcestia rises from the shades ; 

Terse calls them forth ; *tis verse that givea 
hnmortal ^oi T ^ h to mortal maids. 

Soon shall Oblivion’s deepening veil 
Hide all the peoided hills you see. 

The gay, the proud, wlfile lovers hail 
These many summers you and me. 


One year ago my path was greenj 
My footstep light, my brow serene ; 

Alas ! and could it have been so^ 

One year ago 1 • 

There is a love that is to last 
When the hot days of youth axe past : 

Such love d|^ a sweet maid bestow 
One year ago. 

1 took adeaflet from hep braid 
.A^d fi^Ye it to another maid. 

Love 1 broken should have be^ thy bow 
One year ago. ^ 

• • 

xz. 

• 

Soon, O lanthe ! l|/b is o’er. 

And sooner beauty’s heavenly smile ; 

Grant only (and I ai^ no more), ^ 

Let love remain that little while. • 

ZZL 

Flow, precious tears ! thus shall my rival know 
For me, n%t him, ye flow. 

Stay, precious tears ! ah stay I this jealous heart 
Would bid you flow apart. 

Lest he should see you rising o’er the brim. 

And hope you rise for him. 

Your secret ^ells, while he is present, keep. 

Nor, tho’ I 'm absent, weep. 


It oiften comes into my head 

That we may dream when we are dead. 


eouBi am lar fro'|ii*Bure we,<^o. 

0 that it were «(b then my rest 
I^Would be indeld among the {^est ; 

I sho&ld for ever di^am 

xzni. 

1 can not tell, not I, why she 
Awhile BO gracious, now should be • 

So grave : I can not tell you why 
The violeb hangs its head awry. 

It shall be cull’d, it shall be wog^. 

In spite of every sign of scorn. 

Dark look,ftand overhanging thorn. 

XXIV. • 

From you, lanthe, little troubles pass 
Bike little ripples down a sunpy river ; 

Tour pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, ^ 
Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever. 

While you, my love, are by. 

How fast the moments fly ! 

Yet who could wish them slower 1 
Alas ! to think ere long 
Your converse and your song 
Can reach my ear no more. 

0 let th<| thought too rest 
Upon your gentle breast^ 

'Where many kind ones dwell ; 

And then perhaps at least 

1 may pa^akc a feast * 

None e’er enjoy’d so well. 

Why runs in waste away 
Such music, day by day, 

When every little wave • 

Of its melodious rill 
Would slake my thirst, until 
1 quench it in the grave. 

XXVI. 

lanthe ! you are call’d to cross the sea I 
A path forbidden me ! 

Bemember, while the Sun his blessing sheds 
Upon the mountain-heads. 

How dften we have watcht him laying down 
His brow, and dropt our own 
Against each other’s, and how faint and short 
And sliding the support ! 

What will succeed it now 1 Mine is unblest, 
lanthe ! nor will rest 

But cm the very thought that swells with pain. 
O bid me hope again ! 

C give me back what Earth, what (without you) 
Not Heaven itself can do. 

One of the golden days th^t we have paSt ; 

And let it be my last ! 

Or the gift would be, however awee^ 

Fragile and incomplete. • 

I These axe the sights I Jove to : 

I love to see around 

Youths breathing hard on bended knee„ 

Upon that holy ground 
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My flowers have covered : all / he while 
1 stand above the rest ; 

I feet within the angelic smile* 

1 bless, and I am blest. 


Mine fall, and yet a tear of hers 
Would swell, not Soothe their pain. 
Ah ! if she look but at these tears. 
They do not fall in vain. « 


(0 Whether I shall or not 

Draw from Fate's hand that lot 
1 ’d give a prophi^t all I ’m worth f0 
But in the Muse's bower 
f At least, 0 gentle power 
Of iiarmony ! one hour 
Of many a day 
Devote to her I will, 

And cling to her until 
They ring the bell^or life to run aiway* 


XXIX. 

Circe, who bore the diadem t 

O’er every head we see, 

Pursued by thousands, turn’d from them 
And fill’d her cup for me. 

•She seiz’d what little was design’d 
To catch a transient view ; 

For th/»e alone she left behind 
The tender and the true. 


XXXIV. 

I love to hear that men are bound 
By your ^ichanting links of sound ; 
I love to hear that none r'^bell 
Against your beauty’s silent spell. 

! I know not whether T may bear 
I To see it all, as well as hear ; 

And never shall I clearly know 
I Unless you nod and tell me so. 


f mutable is she I love. 

If rising doubts demand their place, 

I would adjure them not to move 
Beyond her fascinating face. 

Det it be question’d, while there fiashes 
A liquid light of fleeting blue, ' 

Whether it leaves the eyes or lashes, 
Plays on the surface or peeps through. 

With every word let there appear 
So modest yet so sweet a smile, 

That he who hopes must gently" fear. 
Who fears may fondly hope the while. 


■Could but the dream of night return by day 
And thus again the true lanthe say, 

Altho’ some other T should live to sec 
As fond, no other can have charms for me. 

No, in this bosom none shall ever share. 

Firm is, and tranquil be, your empire there ! 

If wing’d with amorous fear the unfetter’d slave 
Stole back the struggling heart; she rashly gave. 
Weak they may call it, weak, but not untrue ; 

Its destination, though it fail’d, was you. 

So to some distant isle the unconscious dove 
Bears at her breast the billet dear to love. 

But drops, while viewless lies the happier scene. 
On some hard rock or desert beach between.” 

XXXII. 

- M *- 

'There are' some tears we would not wish to dry. 
And some that sting before they drop and die. 
Ah ! well may be imagined of the two 
Which I would ask of Heaven may fall from^ you. 
Such, ere the lover sinks into the friend. 

On meeting cheeks in warm attraction blend. 

xxxui. 

I hope jndeed ere long 

To hear again the song 
llound ’which so many throng 
Of great and gay : 


Soon ns Tanthe’s lip I prest, 

Thither my spirit wing’d its WAy : 

I Ah, there the wanton would uot rest I 
I Ah, there the wanderer^uld not staj I , 


Beloved the last ' beloved the most ! 

With willing arms and brow benign 
Keceive a bosousi.tempest-iost. 

And bid it ever beat to thine. 

The Nereid maids, in days of yore, 

Saw the lost pilot loose the helm, 

Saw the MTeck blacken all the shores 
A nd every wave some head o’erwhelm. 

*' * {' 

A far the youngest of the train 

Beheld (but fear’^ and aided not) J ^ 
A minstrel Ifrom tlie bi^J^^wy main 
Borne breathless near h^r coral grot. 

Then terror fled, and pity rose . . 

** Ah me ! ” she cried, 1 come too late f 
Rather than not have sooth’d his woes, 

I would, but may not, share his fate.” 

Blri rais’d his hand. What hand like thil 
• Could reach the heart athwart the lyre I 
What lips like these return my kiss. 

Or breathe, incessant, soft desite !” 

From eve to morn, from mom to eve. 

She gazed his features o’er and o’er. 

And those who love and who believe 
May hear her sigh along the shore. 

xxxvn. 

Art thou afraid th'^ adorer’s prayer 
Be overheard ? that fear resign. 

He ‘waves the incense with such care 
It leaves no stain upon the shrine 
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xlcxvin. ^ • 

You lEiee the worat of ISre, but not the best, 

Nor will yowknow him till he comes your guest* 
Tho‘ yearly drops some feather from his sides, 

In the heart's temple his ppre torch al^^des. § 

XXZIX. 

According to e(emal laws 

useless fo inquire the cause) 

The gates of fame and of thf grave 
Stand under t^p same architrave, i 
So I woifld rather some time yet 
Play on with you, my little pet ! 


While the winds whistle round my cheerless room, 
^ And the pale morning droops with winter’s gloom; 

While indistinct lie rude and cultured lands, 

^ The ripening harvest and the hoary sands ; 

Alone, and destitute of every pa§e 
That fireS the poet or informs the sage. 

Where shall my wishes, where my fancy, rove 
R^st uf»oiy)a8t or cherish promist love ? 

Alas ! the pSS'itl never can regain, 

Wishes may rise ^d tears may flow .. in vain. 
Fancy, that brings her in her early bloom. 
Throws barren sunshine o'er the unyielding tomb. 
What then would passion, what would reason, do? 
Sure, to retrace is worse than to pursue. 

Here will I sit till heaven shall cease to lour 
And happier Hesper bring the*appointed hour, 
Gaze on the mingled )\'aste of sky and sea, 

Think of my love, and bid her^ink of me. 


One pans^ one, she bore beneath her breast, 

A broaf white ribbon held that pansy tight. 
She waved about nor lookt upon the rest, 

Costly and rare ; on this she bent her sight. 

1[ watcht her raise it gently ^hen it^droopt ; 

1 knew she wisht to vjiow it me ; I ki^ow 
She would I saw it ri^ef to lie unloopt 
Nearer its home, that tender heart ! that true [ 


You tell me I must come again 
Now buds and blooms appear : 

Ah ! never fell one word in vain 
Of yours on^mortal ear. 

You say the birds are busy now 
In hedg^roiv, brake, and grove. 

And slant their eyes to And the hough 
That best conceals their love : 

How many warble from the spray ! 
How mi|ny on the wing ! 

" Yet, yet,” say you, “ one voice away 
1 miss the sound of spring.” 

How little could that voice eftprese, 
Beloved^when we met ! 

But other sounds hath tenderness, 
Which neither shall forget. 


, - w , xwu. 

Retired this hour from wondering crowds 
And ^ower-fed poets swathed in cloudi^ * 
Now the dull dust i# blowd away, 
lanthe, list to what I say. 

Verse is not always sure to please 
For lightness, readiness, and ease ; 
Romantic ladies like it not * 

Unless i^ streams are strong and hot 
As Melton-Mowbray stables when 
Ill-favored frost comes back again. 

Tell me no more you feel a pride 
To be for ever at my side. 

To think your beauty will b# read 
When all who pine for it are dead. 

T tiate a pomp and a parade , 

Of what should ever rest iu shade ; 

What not the slenderest ray should reach. 
Nor whispered breath of guarded speechfi 
There even Memory should sit 
Absorbed, and almost doubting it. 


I bften ask upon whose arm she leans, 

She whom I dearly love, 

And ifishe visit much the crowded scenes 
Where mimic pai^ions move. 

There, mighty powers f assert your just control, 
Alarm her thoughtless breast, 

Breathe# soft suspicion o'er her yielding soul, 

^ But never break its rest. 

0 let some faithful lover, absent long, 

To sudden bliss return ; 

Then Landor's name shall tremble fromhertonguc, 
Her check thro’ tears shall bum. 


I sadden while I view again 
Smiles that for me the Graces wreathed. 

Sure my last kiss those lips retain 
And breathe the very vow they breathed ; 

At peace, in soif ow, far or near, 

Constant and fond she still would be. 

And absence should the more endear 
The sigh it only woke for me. 

Till the slow hours have past away, 

Sweet image, bid my bosom rest. 

Vaij^ hope ! yetfthalt thou night and day. 

Sweet image, to this heart be prest. 

r 

A time will come when Absence, grief, and years, 
Ifliall change the form and voice that please 
you now, • 

When you perplext shall ask, "And fell my tears 
Into his bosom ? breath’d T there my vow?” . 
It must be so, lanthS! but to think ^ , 

Malignant Fate should also threaten ijou, 
Would make my heart, now vainly buoyant, sink i 
Believe it not : 'tis what I’ll never do. 
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, JLJUVU* 

Have 1, tliia momenl; led thee from^the beach 
Into tiko boati now far beyond znj reach ! # 
Stand there a little wlnle, and ware once more 
That ’kerchief ; but may none upon the ahore 
Dare think the fond salute was meant for him ! 
Dizzily on the plashing water swim 
My heavy eyes/hnd sometimes can attain 
Thy lovely form, which tears bear off ag^. 

In vain have they now ceast ; it now is gone 
Too far for sight, tf^d leaves me here alone. 

0 could I hear the creaking of the mast ! 

1 curst it present, I regret it past. 

Yes, we shall meet (I knew we should) again, « 
And I am solaced how you tell me when. 

Jo/ sprung o*er sorrow as the morning broke. 
And, as <7 read the words, I thought you spdke. 
Altho* you bade it, yet to find hhw fast 
My spirits rose, how lightly grief flew past, 

I j),lu8h at every tear I have represt. 

Aha one is starting to reprove the rest. 

XLIX. 

Yc walls ! sole witnesses of happy sighs. 

Say not, blest walls, one word. 

Bemember, but keep safe hrom ears and eyes 
All you have seen and heard.* 


The bough beneath me shakes and swings. 
While tender love wants most your wings 
Why are you flying from our nest? 

That love, first opened by your beak. 

You taught to peck, and then to speak 

The few short words you liked the best. 
Gome back again, soft cowering bi^ast ! 
Do not you hear or mind my call? 

Come back ! come back ! or 1 may fall 
From my high branch to one below ; 

For there are many in our trees. 

And part your flight and part the breeze 
May shake me where I would not go. 

Ah ! do not then desert me so 1 

LI. 

Ianthb’b Letter. 

We will not argue, if you say 
Ily sorrows when I went away* , 

Were not for you alone ; 
r„Por ther^were many very dear, 

Altho’ at dawn they came not near. 

As you didv yet who griev’d when I waa gone. 
We will not argue (but why tell 
So false a tale?) that scarcely fell « 

My tears wlj^^ere mostly due. 

I can not think who told you so : 

1 shed (about the rest I know 
Kothing at a!l) the iirst and, last for you. 

* First psnoillcd thus, 

O murs I temoins dss plus heureux soupirs, 

M'sii dites mot : gardes nos souvenirs. 


" Bemember you the guilty night,** 

• A downcast myrtle said, 

'' You snatoht and held me pale with fright 
mu life^lnv>st had 4ed ? 

At every swell more close I prest 
With jealous care that lovely breast; 

Of every tender word afraid, 

I cast a broader, deeper shade. 

And trembled so, I frU between • 

Two angel-guards by you unseen : 

There, pleasures, perils, all forgot,' 

I clung and fainted : who would not 1 
Yet cortainjy, this transport over, 

I should, for who would not ? recover. 

Yes ! I was destined to retilm 
And sip anew the crystal um. 

Where with four other sister sprays 
I bloom’d away my pleasant days. 

But less and less and less again 
Each day, hour„moment, is the pain 
My little shriverd heart endures . . 

Now can you say the same for yours ? 

I tom from her and she from you. 

What wiser thing can either do 
Than with our joys our fears renounce 
And leave the vacant world at%nco? 

When she you fondly love must go. 

Your pangs will rise, but mine will cease; 
1 never shall awake to woe, 

I Kor you to happiness or peace." 

1 s- 

On the smooth bnow and clustering hair 
Myrt,lo and rose ! your wreath combine. 
The duller olive 1 would wear. 

Its constancy, its peace, be mine. 


Along this coast I led the vacant Hours 
To the lond sunslAne on the uneven strand. 
And nipt the stubborn g^ss and juicier flowers 
With one unconscious indoservant hand. 

While crept the other by degrees more near 
I Until it rose the cherisht fom'i around. 

And prest it closer, only that the ear 

Might i^ean, and deeper drink some half-heard 
sound. 


Pursuits ! alas, I now have none, 

But idling where were once pursnlti^ 
Often, all morning quite alone, 

I sit upon those twisted roots 
Which rise above the grass, and shield 
Our harebell, when the ohurlish year. 
Catches her coming first afield. 

And she looks pale tho’ spring is near ; 
1 chase the violets, tkat would hide 
Their little prudish heads away. 

And argue with the rills, that chide 
When we discover them at play* 
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No, thou hast nover SrieVd but I griev’d too ; 
Smiled tho« hast often when*no smile of mine 
Could answer it. The sun himself can give 
But little colour to the deleft s^ds. , • 

LVII. 

Where alders lise up dark and dense 
But just bobind the wayside fence, 

A stone there i%in yonder ^ook 
Which once I borrow’d of the brook : 

You sa^ besi(>c me on that stone, * 

Bather (not much) too wide for one. 

Untoward stone ! and nejyer quite ^ 

(Tho’ often very near it) right. 

And putting to soro^hifts my wit 
To roll it out, then steady it. 

And then to prove that it must be 
Too hard Jor anyone but me. 
lanthe, haste ! ore June declines 
We ’ll write upon it all these lings. 

^ , LVtll. 

Twenty years hence my eyes may grow 
li nolp'i’iije^ dim, yet rather so, 

Still yours'irola others they shall know 

, Twenty years hence. 

Twenty years hence tho’ it may hap 
That I be call’d to take a nap 
In a cool cell where thunder-cla]) 

Was never heard. 

There breathe but o’er my arch of grass 
A not too sadly sigh’d Alas^ * 

And I shall catch, era you can pass, 

Tli^t winged word. 

LIX. 


Who, when tbe Inntiy lamps were spent 
And all drear and dsyk, 

Ag^st the rugged pear-tree leant 
While ice crackt^off th^ bark ; 

Who little hed&ed sleet and blast. 

But much the falling snow ; 

Time in few hours would sure past^ 
His traces thai, might show ; 

Betwee& whose kndes, unseen, unheard. 
The honest mastiff came, • 

Nor fear’d he ; no, nor was he fear’d : 

Tell n!e, am I the same 1 

0 come ! the same dull stafk well see. 
The same o’er-clouded moon, 
if come ! and tell me am I he^? 

O tel! me, tell me soon. 


Many, well I know, there arc 
Ready in your joys to share, 

And (I never blame it) you 
Arc almost as ready too. 

Hut when comes the darker day 
And those friends have dropt away, 
AV^ho V there among them all 
A’^ou would, if you coifld, recal 1 
One, who wisely loves and well, 
Hears and shares the griefs .'^ou tell r 
Him y#u ever call apart 
When the springs o’erflow the heart: 
For you know that he alone 
Wishes they were /mt his owu. 

Give, while these he may divide, 
Smiles to all tho world beside. 


From heaven descend two gifts alone ; 
The graerful line’s eternal zone 

And beauty, that too soon must diCL 
Exposed and lonely Genius stands. 

Like Memnon in the Egyptian sandfly 
At whom barbarian javeFus fly. • 

For mutual succour HjJliven design’d 
The lovely form and^igorous mind 
^ To seek each other and unite. 

Genius 1 thy wiqg shall beat down Hate^ 
And Beauty tell her fears at Fate 
Until her rescuer met her sight. 


Remain, ah not in youth alone, 

Tho’ youths where you are, long will sti^. 
But when mf summer days are gone. 

And my autumnal haste away. 

“ Can I he alwaya hy your aide ? ” 

No ; but the hours you can, you must, 
Nor rise at Death’s approaching stride. 

Nor go*when dust is gone to dust 


Here, ever since you went abroad. 

If there be change, no change I see, 

I only walk our wonted road, 

The road is only walkt by me. 

Yes.; I forgot ; % change there is ; 

Was it of that you bade me tell 1 
I catch at times, at times I miss 
The Mght, the tone, I know so well. 

Only two months since you stood here ! 

Two shortest months ! then tell me why 
VoiccB are harslicr than they were, 

And tears are longer ere they dry. 


Silent, you say, I ’m grown of late, ^ 
Nor yield, as you do, to our fate 1 
AH 1 that alone is truly pain 
Of which we never can complain. 


LXl. 

B It no dream that I am he * 
Whom one awake all night 
Rose ere tho earliest birds to see. 
And met by dawn’s red l^ht ; 


1 held her hand, the^pledge of bliss, « 
Her hand that trembled and withdrew ; 
She bent her head l>efore my kiss . . 

My heart was sure that hers was tme. 


m. 
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Now 1 have told her d must pari. 

She shakes my hand, she bids adieu. 
Nor shuns the kiss. Alas, my heart ! 
Hers never was the heart for you. 

Tell me not things past*all belief ; 

One truth in jrou I prove ; 

The flame of anger, bright and brief. 
Sharpens the barb of Love.' 

‘"lxvii. 

Little it interests me how 
Some insolent usurper now 

Divides your narrow chair ; 

Little h<'cd I whose hand is placed 
(No, nor how far) avound your waist, 

^ Or paddles in your hair. 

A time, time there may have been 
(All ! and there was) when every- scene 
Was brightened by your eyes. 

And dare you ask what you have done 1 
Mj answer, take it, is but one . . 

The weak have taught the wise. 


You smiled, you spoke, and I believed. 

By every word and smile deceived. 

Another man would hope no more ; 

Nor hope I what I hoped before : 

But let not this last .wish be vain ; 

Deceive, deceive me once again ! 

Proud word you never spoke, but you will speak 
Four not exempt fi^um pride some future day. 
Resting on one white hand a warm wet cheek 
Over my open volume you will say. 

This man loved we / ” then rise and trip away. 

LXX. 

Ah ! could I think there 's nought of ill 
In what you do, and love you still I 
I have the power for only half, 

My wish ; you know it, and you l£igh. 

LXXI. 

Tears, and tears only, are these eyes that late 
In thine could contemplate 
Charms which, like stars, in swift succession riae. . 

No longer to these eyes ! , 

Love shows the place he flew from ; there, befeft 
Of motion. Grief is left. 

LXXII. 

The Loves who many yca'-s held all my mind, 

A charge so troublesome at last resign’d. 

Among my books a feather here and there 
Tells what the inmates of my study were. 

Strong for no wrestle, ready for no race. 

They only serve to mark the left-oAT place. 

’Twas theirs to dip in the teiApestuous wavefl» 
’Twas theirs to loiter in cool summer caves ; 

But in the desert where no herb is green 
Not one, the latest of the flight, is seen. 


iixxm. 

As round the parting ray tte busy motes 
In eddying circles play’d, ^ 

Some little bird threw dull and broken notes 
^ Amidran*?5ldcr’s ^ade. 

My soul was tranquil as the CKsene around, 
lanthe at my side ; 

Both leaning silent on the tur^ monnd. 

Lowly and soft ^7}d wide. , 

I had not bojet, that evening, for the part 
One hand could disengage, * 

To make her arms cling round me, with a stait 
My bor)m must aseoiage : 

Silence and soft inaction please as much 
Sometimes the stiller breast, 

Which passion now has thrill’d with milder toneh 
And love in peace possest. ^ ^ 

“ Hark ! hear yo\i not the nightingale 1 ” I said. 
To strike hrr with surprise. 

** The nightingale ] ” she cried, and rais’d *&ier head, 
And beam’d with brighter eyes. 

“ Before you said ’twas he that pipigjaJ*rt*e, * 
At every thrilling swell ^ 

He pleas’d me more and more pi he. sang of love 
So plaintively, so well.” 

Where are ye, happy days, when every bird 
Pour’d love in every strain ? 

Ye days, when true was every idle word. 

Return, return again 1 


So late removed from him she swore. 

With clasping arms and vows and tears, 

In life and death she would adore, 

While memory, fondness, bliss, ende(i.r8. 

Can she fof ^wear ? can she forget ? ^ 

Strike, mighty Love I strike, Vengeance ! Soli I 
Conscience mpst corpe and bring regret , , * 

These let her feel i . . i^r these too oft 1 


Mild is the parting year, and swtet 
The odour of the falling spray ; 

Liffe passe ^ on more rudely fleet, 
kltd balmless is its closing day. 

I wait its close, I court its gloom. 

But mourn that never must there foil 
Or on my breast or on my tomb ‘ « 

The tear that would have sooth’d at jdl. 


Dull is my verse : not even thou 
Who movest many cares away 
From this lone breast and weary brow, 
Canst make, as once, its fountain play 
No, nor those gentle ^kords that now 
Support my heart to hear thee say : 
The bird upon its lonely bough 
Sings sweetest at tl^e close of day.” 
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LXXVU. ^ 

Thank Heaven, laiAhe, once again 

Our handg and ardent lips shall meet, « 
And Pleasure, to assert his reign. 

Scatter ten thou^d kis^s sweet : § 
Then cease repeating while ydu moi&n, 

“ 1 wonde^when he will return.” 

Ah wherefoil^Bhould you so admire 

Thfe floMring words that fill my song. 
Why call theA artless, ytk require 

** Some^promise from that ti^nelul tongue ? * 
I dou7>t if heaven itself could part 
A tuneful tongue and tender heart. 


When we have panted past life’s middle space. 
And stand and breathe a moment from the race. 
These graver thoughts the heaving breast annoy : 
" Of all t>ur fields how very few are green ! 

And ah ! what brakes, moors, quagmires, lie be- 
^ tween 

Tired age and v<hildhood ramping wild with joy.*’ 

, LXXIX. 

There are some wishes that may start 
Nor cloud the Urow nor sting the heart. 


Sophia, pity Gunlaug’s fate. 

Perfidious friendship, wo^^ie than hate, 

And love, whoso smiles jirs often vain. 

Whose frowns are never, proved his bane. 

For war his rising spirit sigh’d 
In unknown realms o’er ocean wide. 

father, father ! let me go, 

Lbum to meet my country’s foe.J 
"A blessing, Gunlaug, on thy head ! 

Illugi, his fond father, md. , 

Go when invade^ conres to spoil 
Our verdant Icqftand’s native soil : 

But wait with patient zeal till then 
And learn the deeds of mightier men.” 

To ThoA tein's house, whose daring prow 
Thro* ocean pounced upon his foe, 

Stung with denial, Gunlaug wentp ^ 

But breathed no word of discontent * * 
Thorstein,” he cried, ** I leave my home^ 

Yet not /or shelter am I come ; 

Thorstiin, I come to learn from thee * 
The^aiLgers of the land and sea. 

Speed thee ! together let us go, 

And Thorstein’s shall be Gunlaug’s foe,” 

“ Brave youth,” said Thorstein, " itay awhile, f 
I lo'^e too well my native isle. 

Whether the sandy dog-rose blows 
Or sparkle fierce the starry snows. 

And never shall this hftiid again 
Direct the rudder o’er the main.” 

Thus as he spake he would have prest 
The hand of his aspiring guest ; | 

# ' 


Gladly then would i see now smiiea 
* One who nbw fondles wittt her child; 

How smildd she but six y6ars ago, 

Helself a child, or nearly so. 

Yes, let me briu^ before my sight 
The silken tfesses chain’d up tight, 

The tiny fingers tipt with red 
I By tossing up the strawbcrry-ljed ; 

I Half-open lips, long violet eyes, 

I A little rounder jvith surprise, 

And then (her chin again^ the knee) 

Mama ! who can that stranger be 1 
How grave the smile he smiles on m€ I” 

LXXX. 

Youth is the virgin nurse of tender Hope, 

And lifts her up and shows a far-off scei^ ; 
When Care with heavy tread would interlope, 
•They call Jhe boys to shout he/ from^ the 
green. 

Ere long another comes, before whose eyes • 
Nurseling and nurse alike stand muHr and 
quail. 

Wisdom : to her Hope not one word replies. 

And Youth lets drop the dear romantic 
tale. 


But Gunlaug cried, “ I will not here 
Partake thy hospitable cheer ; 

For war’s, for danger’s, gifts I came, 

Keep thou thy fears, leave me thy fame.” 

Aloud the manly veteran laught ; 

“Come ! come ! " Kaid*^ic, “one social draught I 
My fears I 'll keep that none shall see. 

And I will leave my fame to thee.” 

Out sprang the tears from Giinlang’s eyea : 

“ O noble Thorstein, bold and wise ! 

Shall Gunlaug dare to tarry bore 1 
Shall llclga see this blush, thi.s tear?” 

At Hciga’s and her father’s name. 

The beautaous blue-eyed virgin came. 

No word had then the youth to say, 

But turn’d his downcast face away. 

He heard her sandal sip the floor. 

And, ere she reaclit the palace-door, 

His heaving bosom could not brook 
Beproach or wonder from her look. 

> And codldst thou, Gunlaug, thus refirain t 
And seek’st thou conquests o’er the main ? 

She saw, hut knew not his dj^tress, • 

And eyed him much, nor loved him less. 

Long stood, and longer woul^llkYe stay’d 
The tender-hearted blue-eyed maid ; 

But fear her stifling throat opprest. 

And something smote hex bounding breast 
Far off, alone, she would remain. 

But thought it time to turn again. 

“ Yet better n#t, perhaps, ” sheithought, 

“ For fear the stranger hold me naught 
I dare not wish, they call it sin, 

But . . would my father bring him in ! ” 

88 ? 
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He cuno; thdr friendship ; hewoo*4; 
ISfor Helga's gentle £eart vithstooif. 

Her Wlk-white rablSit oft he fod, ^ 

And ommbled fine hir breakfast-bread ; 

And oft explored with anxious vi^w 
Spots where the crispest parsley grew. 

Her restive horse he d^ily rid, 

And quite subi^ued her stubborn kid. 

Who lately dared to quit her side, - 
And once with painful rashness tried • 

^ Its ruddy horn against her knee. 

Bold as its desperate sire could be. 

Mosses he knew of every race, • 

And brought them from their hiding-place. 
And mingled every sweet-soul’d plant 
On mountain-top or meadow slant. 

And checker’d (wlnle they flower’d) her room 
With purple thyme and yellow broom. 

Therq is a creature dear to heaven, 

Thiy and weak, to whom is given 
To enjoy the world while suns are bright 
And shut grim winter from its sight ; 

Tdmest of hearts that beat on wilds. 

Tamer and tenderer than a child’s ; 

The dormouse : this he loved, and taught 
(Docile it is the day it ’s caught. 

And fond of music, voice or string) 

To stand before and hear her sing, 

Or lie within her palm half-closed. 

Until another’s interposed, 

And claim’d the alcove wherein it lay. 

Or held it with divided sway. 

All living things are ministers 
To him whose hand attunes the spheres 
And guides a thousand worlds, and binds 
(Work for ten godheads !) female minds. 

I know not half the thoughts that rose, 

Like tender plants ’ncath vernal snows. 

In Helga’s breast, and, if I knew, 

I would draw forth hut very few. 

Yet, when the prayers were duly said 
And rightly blest the marriage-bed. 

She doubted not that Heaven would give 
To her as pretty things as live. , 

The cautious father long-delay’d 
The wishes of the youth and maid. 

His patient hand, like hers, unrolls 
The net to catch the summer shoals ; 

And both their daily task compare. 

And daily win each other’s hair. 

One morn, arising from her sitle,' 

He, as he paid the forfeit, cried, 

V Behold my hair too trimly shine, 

Behold my hands are white as thine. 

0 I could l^iitse our bliss's bar ! 

1 bum for wedlock and for war.” • 

** For war,” said she, ** when lovers bum, * 
To wedlock, Gunlaug, few return. 

In Samsa brave Hialmar lies, 

Nor Inga’s daughter closed his eyes. 

By sixteen wrjunds oi raging (fire 
The enchanted sword of Angantyre, 

Withering, laid waste his fruitless bloom, 

And housed the hero in the tomb. 


‘ Oh/Oddur,’ said the dying chief, 

* Take off my ring, my time is brief ; 

My ring, if smallcr/might adorn 
The plighted hand of Ingebiom.' 

Si^ift to Sigtqpa flew J^he friend, 

And BorelS^ wept*'Hfalmar’s end. 

By Mmleren’s blue lake he found 
The virgin sitting on the ground: 

A garment for her spouse she wove„ 

And sang, * Ah spec thee, gift 9f love I 
In anguish Oddur heard her sing. 

And turn’d his face and held the ting. 

Back fell the maiden ; well she knew 
What fatal tidings musj^ ensue ; 

When Oddtr rais’d her, back she fell, 

And died, the maiden love^ so well. 

‘ Now gladly,’ swore the generous chie^ 

‘ I witness death beguiling grief ; 

1 never thought to smile again 
By thy blue waters, Mmloren 
But grant that on the hostile strand 
Thy bosom meet* no biting brand. 

Grant that no swift unguardeVl dart 
Lay thee beneath the flooded thwart, 

Yet how unlike a nuptial day, 

To stand amid the hissing spray, 

And wipe and wipe its tingling brine 
And vainly blink thy pelted eyn. 

And feel their stiffening lids weigh’d down 
By toil no pleasure comes to crown ! 

Bay, Gunlaug, wouldst thou give for this 
The fire-side feast ^and bridal kissl” 

He told the father what h(B said. 

And what replied^ the willing maid. 

** My son,” said, Thorstein, ** now I find 
Wavering with love the sea-bound mind. 
Away to war, if war delight, 

Begone three years from Helga’s sight, 

And if perchance at thy return 
That breast with equal transport bum 
Its wishes I no more confine. 

Thine is my Ijouse, my llelga thine.” 

Away the toweriifg wa^mor flew. 

Nor bade his Helga once uejieu. 

He felt the manly sorrows rise, 

And open’d wide his gushing eyes ; 

He stopt a moment in the hall, ** 

Still the too powerful tears would fall. 

H^ would have thought his fate accurst 
T(? ilieet her as he met her first, 

So, madly swang the sounding door. 

And reacht, and reaching left, the shore. 

Three years in various toils had 'ptst» 
And Gunlaug hasten’d homo at last.«» . 
Kafen at Upsal he had seen. 

Of splendid wit and noble mien : 

Kafen with pleasure he beheld, 

For each in arms and verse excel’d. 

Kafen he heard from sun to sun, 

And why 1 their native land was one, 

0 friends ! mark here how friendships en 
0 lovers ! never trust a friend ! 

In fulness of his heart he told 
What treasures would his arms enfold ; 
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How in the summer he shouU share 
The blissful bed ortnaid so fair. 

For, as siTspicion ne’er supprest 
One transport of his tuneful breast. 

The low and envious hespsist Jt)y ' • 
With scornful or unseeiug eye : 

From talas alone their guile he knew, 
Believing afrtiround him true, 

Aiul fancjung falsehood flourisht then 
When earth produced two-headed men. 

In Sweden dwell the manliest race 
Thai brighten earth’s maternal race : 
Yet never would proud Gunlaug yield 
To any man in any field. § 

The day was fixt Jor his return, 

And crowding friends around him bum 
Their pomp and prowess to display, 
And celebrate the parting day. 

Amid tfiem up a wrestler stood 
And call’d to wi’csllc him who would. 


bow far morf wretched Should I be. 

If my sweet Heiga mourw’d for me.” ^ • 
|When twice the Sabbath-day had past, 
Rafen, as one cAnpell’a at last ^ 

B]| his impatient Hstenen^ said^ 

(And lowerM his voice and shook his head) 
Qunlaug unwillingly I le^ 

Of reason as of love bereft. 

At IJpsal, fauiec^ for damsels bright 
And flatter'd wit's bewildering light. 

Him courts and pJeasiire^^ yet detain, 

And Jlelga’s charms have charm’d in vain/ 
Accursed man ! ” the father cried. 

My Helga ne’er shall We his bride.” 

** O father ! 

Peace » ”,cried he, swear, 
Deluded Helga ! thou slialt ne’er.” 

A swoon her swelling bosom smote, 

A serpent se§m’d to clasp her throat. 

And underneath the fatlier’s chair 


So still were all, you might have heard 
The Motion of the smallest bird : 

Some lookt, some turn’d away the eye, 

0|ie among them dared reply. 

“ Coulc* either, friend ! ” said Gunlaug bold, 
O ne’er in Iceland be it told 
I stood amid the feupt defied, 

Nor skill nor strength nor courage tried,” 

Tlie wrestler then beheld and smiled. 

And answer’d thul^ in accent mild : 

0 stranger ! tho' thy heart bo stout. 

And none like tlieo sit round about, 

Thou bringest to i^iiequaU’d might 
A form too beauteous and IfTo slight.” 

“ Well, friend, however tMht may be. 

Let Gunlaug try his strength with thee.” 

They closed : tlicy struggled ; nought avail’d 
The wrestler’s skill, his prowess fail’d. 

One leg he moved a little back 
And sprang again to the attack. 

Gunlaug, in trying to elude 
A shock so sudden and sr^rude, • 

Avoided half the wLalming weight, 

But slipt aside alat foo late. 

His combatant flow headlong past, 

V et round hi^, neck one arm he cast. 

And threw him also on the ground. 

Wounded, but with no w^airior’s woimd. 

TIjc grass and springing flow’rs amia 
A rotten pointed sfako was hid. 

Swung by the rapid jerk in air, 

His sine;mleg descended there, < 

When Raftii saw the spouting blood 
Bewildir’d in new j!)y he stood. 

And scarce liis features could control 
The rapti re of a selfish soul. 

Yet tended every day his couch 
And emptied there the hawking-pouch, 

And brought him game from lake and land 
And fed the falcon on his hand. 

Go, haste,” said Gunlafig, haste, my friend. 
May peace and love thy steps attend ! 

Ah wretched thus to stay alone ! 

Ere the day flxt I too am ^ne. 


Stream’d on his dog her aubuni hair. 

Then Kafen rais'd her in his arms. 

And gazed and gloated on her charms. 

d' Gaze : slie is thine,” said Thorstein fierce; 
** IT she be Gunlaug’s, ’tis in verse.” 

She wept all night ; her woo increast 
Wlien in the morn she saw the priest. 

"Pause, father ! •pause to break my vow, 

1 know his heart, ah could’st bub thou f 
By all divine, all human |p,w8. 

Kindest and l)cst of fatliers, pause. 

If Kafen loves, he loves the dead, 

I live not for his hated bed.” 

At early dawn the youth she lost 
Had lept upon his nativli coast. 

Blessing his fortune to survive, 

And on the appointed day arrive^ 

He hung around his father’s neck 
And groan’d the thoughts he could no' 
speak ; 

And as his neck he hung around 
The father’s tears dropt o’er the wound. 

The servants came with anxious heed. 

And brought their lord the luscious mead. 
Pray’d not. to issue forth so soon. 

But eat and drink and sleep till noon; 

And mention’d other valiant lords 
Who dozed thus long upon their swords, 

Yet ne’er had suffer’d gash nor prick, 

^or bruise, unless from hazel-stick. 

,e was persuaded ; for his brain 
Floated in fiery floods of pain, 

From hopes, three long, long yearS afloat 
Now, by one evil turn remote. 

He was persuaded ; fifr he knew 
•Whose was of all true hearts most true. 

Then strew’d he bear-skim^ on the stone, 

And bade the tordy men begone. 

The servants watch his eyelids close, 

They watch the fjjush of Wand repose. 

They raise his shaggy pillow highT, • 

With tender caution trim the fire. 

And (for his breath might be opprest) 

Pick out the pine-tree from the rest. 
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"And fan iho flame, nor fear the Wcke 
From well dried- and shipwreck loak. 

A frolic maid was passing by, 

An^, as she saw the hero lie,* 

His arms and armour thrown arohnd, 

Upon the bench, the couch, the ground, 
Removed the clinking hawberk mail. 

And took a woff-skin from a nail ; 

Across his throat she placed ^he teeth , 

And tuckt the clasping claws beneath, 

And would have kifet him, but she fear’d 
To tickle with her breast his beard. ^ 
Sound was Ins sleep ; at length he woke 
And thus in hurried accent spoke. 

" What means, my men, the noise I 
hear ? , 

Nearer the window . . still more near. 
Despatch . . I feel no pain . . despatch . . 
Why look upon that idle scratcji t « 

Ay, Rafen and his friends are come, 

I know, to bid me welcome home. 

Oix has he trod the sunless dew 
And hail’d at last my bark in view. 

0 Rafen, my best friend, for this 
Shall Helga give thy brow a kiss.” 

Then in rusht Thorkell : ** Stay thee, 
lord ! < 

Nor blast thee at the sighb abhorr’d. 

1 thought that Heaven could send no curse 
Like slighted love ; it sends a worse. 

Now is my joy what was my pain, ‘ 

To find so soon I loved in vain. 

Rafen leads homeward from the shrine 
Thy Helga, for her heart is thine.” 

Guulaug with pleAsure heard him speak, 
And smiles relumed his faded cheek. 
Thorkell, who watcht him all the while. 

With more than wonder saw him smile. 

“ Thorkell, I thank thee,” he replied, 

“ What, have we both then lost the bride 1 
No, generous rival ! neither quite 
Hath understood the nuptial rite. 

Rafen leads homeward from the^ shrine 
My Helga, for her heart is mine.” 

Then Thorkell shook his head and sigh’d : 

“ 111 the suspicious soul betide ! 

But he whom no suspicions move, 

Loves not, or with ill-omen’d love. 

These eyes, that yet in wonder swim, 

Saw the fair Helga sworn to him.” , 

His horror Quulaug could not chock, 

^But threw his arm round Thorkell’s neck. 

“ 0 loose me, let me fall, my friend,” 

Cried he, life and sorrow end.” 

Now rage, now anguish^, seiz’d his soul. 

Now love again resumed the whole ; 

Now would he up^n Helga’s name 
Pour vengeance ; tears for vengeance came. 

** Thorkell, two days alone I wait, 

The third s^iall closb with %fen’s fiUe. 

I scorn ’to stay for strength restored , . 

Go . . at the corner whet my sword.” 

On the third morn their friends decreed 
That one or both of them should bleed. 


On ftie third mrm what pangs opprest 
The tender lover’s valiant Tjreast I 
His only hope on e&rth below 
To die, and dying slay the foe. 

Ke slept pot,«nor h^A over^slept 
Since the first day, but said, and wept : 

Arouse thee, Gunlaug, why copiplain? 
She never can be thine again ! 

The bark shall lean upon the shore/ 

Nor wave dash off tk) rested oar : 

The flowers shall opo their sparkling eyes. 
And dance in robes of richest dye'i, ♦ 
And, flying back, again sh^ll meet 
The 80 utli-|;ind ’8 kisses, soft and sweet : 
Young eagles build their first fond nest, 

And sink from rapine into'rest : 

Ah, see them soar above my head ! 

Their hopes are come, but mine are fled ! 
Arouse thee, Gunlaug, haste away, t 
And rush into the mortal fray.” 

From far th^ listening Rafen heard 
His rival’s armour ring, nor Rear’d. v. 
Fear may be stifled in the breast. 

But shame bums fiercer when supprest. , 
Onward he rusht, and dared defy/*"’"'''^**^^ 
His arm, but dared not meet his eye. 

Madly he struck and blind wilth guilt, 

And bis blade shiver’d fimm the hilt. 

O’er Gunlaug’s shield with action weak 
It fell, and falling razed his cheek. 

Away disdainful Gunlaug turn’d. 

And cried, while cage within him bum’d> 

" Rafen, take up thy broken sword ; 

Live ; see thou Lrclga be restored. 

Ah why i ” then' to himself he said ; 

0 Helga, beauteous blue-eyed maid ! 

Such were the tender words of yore. 

But never can I speak them more ! 

By Rafen’s side hath Helga slept, 

Upon m/fruit the snail hath crept, 

The blind worm hath his poison shed . . 

0 Rafen ! et.rses oj^ thy head.” 

Afar was he as Gunlarg spoke, 

And every tie of honour^broke. 

•Before the court of chieftains old 
He stood, and well his story told : 

Much for religion ajid for laws 
R^pled^ and bade them guard his cause : 

Tho’ baffled and disarm’d/' he cried, 

“ I gave the wound, and claim the bride.”* 
Some with disdain his reason heard, 

While others wisht the cause defer’d. 

Then Ormur spake in speech of sedhi, 
Ormur the friend of Asbiorn, * < 

Who, daring singly to engage 
A jotnn, proved his fatal rage. 

Go, finish this unmanly strife, 

And keep the vow, but quit the wife.* 

So neither party shall repine, 

But love be his, and laws be thine. 

Go home, and with* the world's applause 
There quaintly kiss the cold-lip laws.” 

* Accordtnfir to the laws of duel in Iceland, he who gi 
the first wound wae gaif er of the suit. 
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But Bafeu, when he saw the sneer 
Bun dimpling on jrom each #ompeer^ 

** Has not the priest thci^oin’d our hnnds 
In holy everlasting hands 1 * 

One would have thought 'twas thee I wrong’d, 
Bight second to the viper- tQpgdedrf’* • 
The assembly, ‘Wishing to compose 
The striff Q^ingle combat, rose ; 

But order’ef nrst that none decide 
His right by arms o’er Iceland wide. 

** In AuxUr then on(#more we meet. 

And thou ^alt never thence retreat,” 

Swcft*e valiant Gunlaug, when he heard 
The suit that Bafen had preferr’d. 

Thy courage shall hot screen ti^y guile. 
When once we n^^et in Auxar’s isle.” 

Urged by his friends as by his foe. 

Again to fight must Bafen go. 

But furious winds each pinnace drove 
Past little Auxar’s lonely cove. 

Beyond the strait their anchors bit 
The vellow sand of Agnafit,* 

Whire Inga reign’d, whoso daughter’s fate 
( Junlaug heard Helga once relate, 

^H^ifeJ^o the wise and old impede 
The brave<*n lawless fray to bleed. 

By Sota’s shoce their course they take 
And anchor near Dyngiunes’ lake. 

IMiere spread the heath its evener ground. 
And purer water there was found. 

They meet ; and all their friends unite 
In the full fury of the fight, 

’Till with the champions fione remain 
But the sore woujided on tj^e plain. 

The chiefs had closed, noi^ space was now 
That either urge the deadly blow ; 

But oft they struggle breast to breast, 

Oft give, unwilling, mutual rest. 

Gunle;.ug with desperate strain recoil’d. 

Yet his free force and aim were fmVd, 

EIhe had his sword athw^arl the sicie 
Of Bafen oped life’s sluices wide. 

The foot he struck, so fir he sprung. 

The foot upon its ^ndon hung : 

He stagger’d : jiftt within his reach 
Stood, chosen for the shade, a beech : 

He shrunk Against it, and his foot 
Was resting on the twisted root. 

** Now yield thee,” loud the hero vied; ^ 

" Yield ; and resign the blooming bridO!”* 

** True, on these terms we fought before,” 
Said he, ** but now we fight for more. 

This daj*life only shall suffice. 

And Gvilaug, he who kills not, dies. 

Life ^et is left me, and the worst 
I suffer now, is fainting thirst.” 

Eager the combat to renew. 

Fast to the lake then Gunlaug flew, 

Ther^ from his neck the helm unbraced. 

Nor, though he thirsted, stayed to taste : 
Prone, and on tqtterin^knee, he stoopt. 

With vigorous arm the surface scoopt, 

^ Omstanga : called m from the sharpness of his wit. 
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swiftly to,his*rival bore 
The clear* coft water, rufming o’er.^ 

By treaciier}' yet untaught to doubt, 

V|ith his right arm beheld it out. 

Valour and pnAse and pride forsook 
Tie soul oP liafon ; fierce he strook 
llV generous rival’s naked head, 

And laugh t in triumph while it bled. 

Gunlaug wa.s fell’d ; the unsalied foe 
Strqye hard to follow up the blow ; 

His foot denies his deadly hate. 

And doubt and horror ro'^nd him wait. 

Qpnlaug pusht faintly from his breast 
The shield that struggling life opprest. 

The gales that o’er DyjJ^iunes play 
Becall his roving soul to day. 

Up would he start ; his wpund denies ; 

Fresh shadows float before his eyes : i 

On his right elbow now he leans ; 

^ow brightgn the surrounding scenes : 

Trees, mountains, skies, no more are mixt ; 
The lake, and earth, and foe, stand fixt. 

His silence then he sternly broke. 

And thus, his eye on Bafen, spoke : 

" Bafen, with powers renew’d I rise : 

Yes, traitor ! he who kills not, dies. 

Yet would I leave a little space, 

T# hear thee own this deed was base.” 

Now first was Bafen slow of speech ; 
Lowering his brow against the beech. 

He fixt his eyes upon th^ ground, 

Ai^ thus confest, in faltering sound. 

" ’Twas base : but how could Bafen bear 
That Gunlaug be to Helga dear 1 ” 

Paus’d bad the conqueror : he had stood 
And slowly wiped the ftrelling blood. 

With patience, pity, grief, had heard. 

And had but Bafen spared that word. 

His youthful head had not lain low. 

Gunlaug scarce felt the fatal blow, 

But hearing how could Bafen bear 
That Gunlaug be to Helga dear 1 ” 

Kage Bwell’d his heart and fired his eye. 

And thro’ Uie forest rang the cry, 

“ What I tno’ thy treachery caught her vow, 
God’s vengeance ! Bufen ! e’er wert thou !” 
Then, hatred rising higher than pain. 

He smote the traitor's helm in twain. 


TIIK NIOliTINQALl!: AND KOSE. 

From immemorial time 
The Bose and Nightingale 
Attune thq Persian rhyme 
And point the Araft talc : 
d^or will you ever meet 
So barbarous a man. 

In any outer street 
Of Balkh or Astracan, 

In any lonely creqk * 

Along the Caspian shore. 

Or where the tiger sleek 
Pants hard in hot Mysore, 
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A» never shall have hhard 
•In tower pr tent or grove 
Of the* 8 i|’eet flower’s tJue bird, 

The true bird's only lf>ve. 

They’;^ known wherever shined 
The crescent on the sword 
And guiltless are the vines 
And Bacchus i^ abhorr d. 

There was (we read) a maid, 

The pride of Astrabad, * 

^Yho heard what son^-men said. 

And, all that day, was sad. 

The moon hung largo and round ; 

She gazed ere forth she went ; 

A bright ford seem’d tfie ground, 

Tlic sky a purple tent. 

She hasten’d to the wood 
Wluere idle bushes grew, 

The Rose |l>ove them stood. 

There stood her lover too. 

Close were they, close tis may 
, True lovers ever bo ! 
fcjhe Wiia his only stay, 

Her only stay was ho. 

Her head appears to bond 
A little over his : 

Petal and plumage blend, 

Soft sigh and softer kiss. 

There was no other sound, 

And scarce a leaflet stirr’d. 

And heavy dews hun^ round, 

The Rose and round the Bird 
Sure, some are tinged with red ! 

Whence comes it 1 Can the Rose 
Have wept upon his head ? 

Her tears are not like*' those. 

No ; 'tis from his own breast. 

Pierced by her thorns, they come : 
Against them it was prest. 

Of them it sought its doom. 
Wanting was one delight, 

Tlie one she could not give. 

Ho thought perhaps she might, 

Ho thought 80, nor would live. 
Ever some cruel spell 
Hangs fasten’d, tho’ unseen, 

, On those who love too well 
And sing too w^ell between. 

At the fond licart so riven 
Mute Avas aAvhile the maid. 

Then pray’d she unto Heaven, 

And it was thus she pray’d : 

“ Q Allah ! if the fond 
Must alway suffer so. 

If love finds naaght beyond 
Its very birth but woe, ‘ 

^’rotect at least the oue 
From Avhat tlie othQr bore. 

Nor let her stay alone, 

Nor with faint breath droop o’er 
The dead ! D(vthou co’nfer » 

His spirit^on her bloom, 

And may it soothe in her 
Lone shade its hour of gloom 1 ’* 


lAllahiUat gift bestowi^ 

But only in tboSe plaiiu, 

Apd only in one Rose, 

The Bird’s sweet voice remains, 

lja(fy of all ^y\;^ ! ' * 

Accept the service due ! 

And, if a word of praise 
Or smile descend from you, 

1 will not look about ‘ 

To catch the crumbs that fall 
Among the rabble rout 
That crowd the choral hall, 

Nor chide the deaf man’s ghoice 
When o’er fne Rose's bird 
The low unvarying voice * 

Of Cuckoo is preferr’d. 

LXXXIII. 

Here, where precipitate Spring, with one light 
bound 

Into hot Summer’.? lusty arms, expires, %. 

And where go forth at morn, a# eve, at night, 

Soft airs thal. w'ant tho lute to play with ’em^. 

And softer sighs that know not Avha^ the^want, 
Aside a wall, beneath an orange-tree, 

Whose tiillcst flowers could tell t!ic lowlier ones 
Of sights in Picsolc right up above, 

While I was gazing a few paces off 
At what they seem’d to show me with their noda 
Tlicir frequent- whispers and their pointing shoots, 
A gentle maid camc^down the garden-steps 
And gathered the pure treasure in her lap 
I heard the branch ©tj. rustle, a*»id stept forth 
To drive the ox or mule, or goat, 

Such I believed it must be. How could I 
Let beast o’erpower them ? When hath wind or 
rain 

Borne hard upon Aveak plant that wanted^ne, 

And I (howev/sr they might bluster round) 

Walkt olF'l ’Twere most ungrateful : for sweet 
scents , 

Are the swift vehicles of stiU sweeter thoughts, 
And nurse and pilloAV the awH, memory 
That would let drop AAdthout them herbest stores. 
They bring mo tales of youth and tones of love, * 
And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die 
(Whciij’cr their Genius bids their souls depart) 
Amoh^' their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon it| bank 
A*nd not reproacht me ; the ever-sacre^cup 
Of the pure lily hath between*my handle ^ 

Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of gold, 

1 saw the light that made the glossy leaves 
More glossy ; the fair arm, the fairer cheek 
Warmed by the eye intent on its pursuit 
I saw the foot that, altho' half-erect 
From its grey slipper, could not lift her up 
To what she wanted : l^held down a branch 
And gatherid her some blossoms; since their 
hour 

Was come, and bees had wounded them, andfliei 
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Of harder wing were working their way thro'^ 
And scattering them ii» fragment# under foot. 
^So crisp wcreisome, they rattled unevolved, 
Others, ere broken off, fell into shells, 

For such appear the petals when det^ht. 
Unbending, brittle, lucid, ^ifie Kke snflw. 

And like snow not seen thro’, by eye or sun : 

' Yet every one^f jjsgown received from me 
Was fairer th%n the first. I thought not so. 

But so she praise j them to reward my care. 

I said, “ Tou find the largest^ 

g ' This indeed,” 

. Cried she, ** is large and sweet.” She held one 
forth, ^ 

Whether for me to look at or to take ^ 

She knew not, nor didel ; but taking it 
fiTould best have solved (and this she felt) her 
doubt. 

el dared not touch it; for it seemed a part 
<ff her own^self ; fresh, full, the most mature 
•Of blossoms, yet a blossom ; with a touch 
To fall, a^id yet unfallen. She di%w back 
The boon she tender d, and then, finduig not 
The ribbon at her waist to fix it in, 

Drt^t It, a ? loth to drop it, on the rest. 


Hark ! 'tis the laugh of Spring: she comes. 
With airy sylphs and fiery gnomes ; 

On cruel mischief these intent, 

And those as anxious to prevent. 

So now for frolic and for fun 
And swains forsworn tmd maids undone ; 

So now for bridegrooms and for*^)ridc8 
.\nd rivals haug’d by river-sides. 

Here the hoarse-wooing dove is heard. 

And there the cuckoo, taunting bird ! 

But soon irtong the osier vale 
Will warble the sweet nightingale, 

Amid vfhose song chaste Eve must hear 
¥he threats of love, the screams of fear. 

The milk-maid’s shriek of lau|:hter shrill 
Prom hovel close beneatjJ the hill. 

Before the door the wRirring wheel, 

Behind the hedge the ticklish squeal, 

The shepherd ruAe, the hoydon wroth. 

The boisterous rip of stubborn cloth. 

The brisk repulse, the pressing pray’r, 

“ Ah do ! ” and ** do it if you dare I ” 

But whence, at every field we pj^ujs, 

Those hollows in the starting grass ^ 

The little Lo^ have gambolM there. 

Or fought or yrestled j^air by pair. 

Moist are tfie marks of struggling feet. 

And the bruis’d herbage still smells sweet. 
Let Nancy now, if Nanqy will, 

Betum the kiss she took so ill. 

Jf gentler Aoughts thy bosom move, 

Come, Nancy, give the kiss of love. 

18oft is the bank I rest on her% 

And soft the river murmurs near : 

Above, the wandering dimples play. 

Run round, unwind, and melt away : 


iJbuoath, more^regipfar, morejfio\v, 

The grassy weeds wave to and^fro, 

While the sh^p reed, it peers so high, • 
Shake^lat each . well^that passes by. 

The pot tired Igrd who fain would dr* k. 
But feat the abrupt and crumbling brink, 
•Sees thit his weight ’twill not sustain. 

And hovers, and flies back again. « 

My Nancy, thus I thirst for you, 

And he ffies off as I may do. 

LXXXV. 

I would iifvoke you once agalu. 

Pale shades of gloomy Walcl^viren, 

By every name most dear ! 

Bij^ every name what voice could call ] 

What tears could (low enough A)r all, 
Within the eireliug year] 

Yet cjpmfort ye, illustrious band. 

That might haveliavcd your native land 
Had life and health remain’d ! 

Who cast ye on those sands accurst I 
Traitor 1 he sold his country first 
And gave her up enchain’d. 

N(* human power the wretch shall screen 
That sent you to the misty scene, 

Where glory never shone I 
His vacant buoyant hcf^rt shall rue 
The liiigoring death ho l)rought on you 
And wish that death liis own. 


I wander o’er the sandy heath 
Where the wlute rush waves high, 

Where adders close before njp wreath 
And tawny kil^es sail screaming by. 

Alone I wander ; I alone 
Could love to wander there ; 

“But wherefore?” let my church-yard stone 
Look toward Tawy and declare. 

I.XXXVIT. 

Prom yonder wood mark I'lnc-eyed Kve proceed; 
First thro’ the dtep and warm and secret glens. 
Thro’ the palc glknmering privet-scented lane. 
And thro’ those alders })y the ri^er-si(le : 

Now the soft dust impedes lier, wliieli the sheep 
Have hollow’d out beneath their hawthorn shadOi 
But ah ! look yonder ! sec a misty tide 
Rise up the hill, lay low the frowning grove, 
Enwaap tlie gay R^hitc mansion, sap its sides 
Until they sink and melt away like chalk ; 

^ow it comes down against our villa^-tower, 
Covers its base, floats o’er its arches, tears 
The clinging i'fy from thj battlemrtKlSi 
Mingles in broad embrace the obdurate stone, 
(Ali^one vast ocean), and goes swelling on 
In slow and silent, dim and doepening waves. 

Lxxxvm. 

Sweet Clementina, turn those eyes • 

On lines that trembling love has traced ; 

0 steal one moment from the skies. 

With pity, as with beauty, graced 
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So may the VirgiUj^ ever blerfi;^ 
lyhate’er you hope, whate’er you do, 

Buie e’er your pure and gentle bre&st, 

And cast her tendci-est sn^ile on you. 

In Clementina’s artless mien ^ 

Lucilla asksime what 1 see, 

And are the roses of sixteen 
Enough for me 1 • 

Lucilla asks, if that bo all, 

Have I not cull’d as sweet before : 

Ah yes, Lucilla ! and their fall 
I still depbre. 

I now behold another scene. 

Where Pleasure^boams with heaven’s own U^t, 
Mgre pure, more constant, more serene, 

^ And not less bright ; 
lUith, on whose breast the Lovrs repose, ' 
Whose chain of flowers no force can sever. 

And Modesty who, when she goes, 

•J Is gone for ever. 

xo. 

Against the rocking mast I stand, 

The Atlantic surges swell 
To hear me from my native land 
And Psyche’s wild farewell. 

From billow upon billow hurl’d. 

Again I hear liel say, 

** Oh ! is there nothing in the world 
Worth one short hour’s delay I” 

Alas, my Psyche ! were it thus, 

I should not sail ar’ene. 

Nor seas nor fates had aever‘<l us . . 

But arc you all my own { 

Thus were it, never would hurst forth 
These sighs so deep, so true ! 

But, what to me is little worth, 

The world, is much to you. 

And you shall say, when onoo the dream 
(So hard to break !) is o’er, * 

My love was very dear to him, 

My fame and peace were more. 

xoi. 

Look thou yonder, look and tremble, 

Thou whose passion swells so, high; 

See those ruins that resemble 
Flocks of camels as they lie. 

**Twa8 a fail but frow'ard city, 

BiddingAnbes and chiefs obey, 

’Till he came who, deaf, to pity, 

Tost the imploring arni away. 

Spoil’d and prostrate, she lamented 
What her pride* and folly wrought : 

But was ever Pride contented, 

Or would Folly c^’er he taught 1 
Strong are titles ; Rage o’ef throws ’em ; 

Rage o’erswellfi the gallant ship ; 

Stains it not the oloud*whit« bosom, 

Flaws it not the ruby lip ) 


AILthat shields us, all that charms 
Brow of ivofy, tower o4 stone, 

[.Yield to Wrath ,* another’s harms 
But we perish by our own. 

Jlight may §cnd to rave and ravage 
Panther and hydni fell ; 

But their manners, harsh and savage, 

Little suit the mild gazelle. * 

When the waves of life surround thee, 

Quenching oft the light of loye, 

When the clouds oi doubt confound thee. 

Drive noirfrom thy breast thecdove, ^ 

^ , XOII. 

To-morrow^ brightest^yed of Avon’s train, 
To-morrow thou art, slavelike, bound and sold. 
Another’s and another’s I li'aste away, 

Wind thro’ the willows, dart along the path ; 

It nought avails thee ; nought our plytnt avails.^ * 

0 happy those before me who could say 

Short tho’ thy period, sweet Tacsea*, short * 
Ere thou art destin’d to the, depths beK)w, 

Even from thy valley-cradle, saffron-strown, 

Thou passest half thy sunny hours with ips.”# 

I mourn not, envy not, what o^hers^gain ; 

Thee and thy venerable elms I mourn. 

Thy old protectors ! ruthless was the pride 
And gaunt the need that bade their heads lie low I 

1 see the meadow’s tender grass start back. 

See from their prostrate trunks the gory glare. 

Ah ! pleasant was it once to watch thy waves 
Swelling o’er pliant beds of glossy weed ; 

Pleasant to watch them dip amid the stones. 
Chirp, and spriifg over, glance and gleam along. 
And tripping liglit their wanton way pursue. 
Methinks they now with mellow mournfulness 
Bid their faint breezes chide my fond delay. 

Nor suffer on the bridge nor on the kpee 
My poor irregularly pencill’d page. 

Alas, Tac^a, thou art sore deceived ! « 

Here are no foreign words, no fatal seal, 

But thou ami all w^jio hear me shall avow 
The simple notes of soriiow’s song are here. 

•'r 

XCIII. 

I Mother, I can not mind my wheel ; 

My fingers ache, my lips are'^dry : 

(A ! if you felt the pain I feel ! 
r^ut oK, who ever felt as 1 1 
No longer could I doubt him true . . 

All other men may use deceit ; 

He always said my eyes were blu^ 

And often swore my lips were sifeet. 

t* 

xoiv. 

Turn, pretty blue eyes I wheresoever ye shine 
May pity persuade you to light upon mine I 
Our yesterday’s glances by silent consent, 
Alternate from each, swifrly came, swiftly went 
My zeal, my intemperate zeal, I deplore ; 

1 adored, and I bnfh’d to make others adore. 

{ * Tuohbrook, the name of a stream and vtUafo i 

1 Warwick. 

€ 
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0 pardon, bright idolj Henceforth shall ^hy ITeil me, vain mort|lt when win you 
ghrine * ' Sip the live robe’s iragrant de^r, 

^Bemurmur my sighs, and remarmur but mine. Riot and revel* in her hair, * 

Thy suppliant shall grow more content and more And di|am of nests and nestlings there 1 
wise, ^ g Then nmy you tyuuiph, and forget 

And his first and last prave/b*e, Turn, pfetty blue The litile pert and twittering pet. 
eyes ! ‘ 1 • 


xcv. 

WlfiTTEN IN W^L£S. 

Ipaley ! when hyrried by malignant fcte 
, 1 past thj court and heard thy closing gate, 

1 sigh’d, but sighing to myself 1 said 

** Now for the quiet cot aitd mountairjshade.” 

Ah 1 what resistless n^diiess made me roam 
From cheerful friends and hospitable home I 
Whether in Arrow’s vale or Tachbrook’s grove 
^My lyre resounded Liberty and Love. 

Here neveifLove hath fami’d his purple fiame, 
•And fear and anger start at Freedom’s name. 

Yet high exploits the churlish nMioii boasts 
Against uie Norma., and the Roman hosts. 

’Tie false ; where conquest had but reapt disgrace 
CoAte&ptMOus Valour spurn’d the reptile race. 
Let me once mare my native land regain. 
Bounding with steady pride and high disdain ; 
Then will I pardon all the faults of fate, 

And hang fresh garlands, Ipsley, on thy gate. 


xovi. 

• 

Lover. You little peri and twittering pet. 
Who triumph so ! do /ou forged* 

That wooden bolt and wiry bar • 

So clearly show us what you are 1 
Canary. You ugly, envious, monstrous thing. 
You who jfan neither fly nor sing, 

I would not, if 1 could, forget 
I am a little twittering pet. < 

J’roud man may banish from his mind 
A mistress, lovely, fond, and kind ; • 

The wilfiest woods have yiever heard 
Such wickedness of g^tlcr bird. 

I wish one instant you could sec , 

The blessed fate allotted me ; 

1 should exult ttfat Heaven had sent 
The vision for your punishment. 

No language but a bird’s can speak 
The transports of my quivering beak ; 

My quivering beak alone can sing 
The glories of^y golden wing. 

What tho’ Ffremble as I stand, 

Percht high her protecting hand, 

As my reflected form I view 
In two clear founts of heavenly blue. 

My ruffled brings her fingers close. 

Her bosom bids my fears repose. 

So firoward is my fondled will, 

I struggle to be nearer still. 

The beating of her heart 1 hfar. 

And yet would 1 be still more near. 

I chiip ! but oh, my voice ! how dull ! 

Where flies it when the heart is full ] 


xovrr. 

Maria ! Lhave said q^ieu 
To one alone so fair as you ; 

And she, beyond my hopes, af last 
Returns a^d tells me of the past ; 

While happier for remembering well 
Am I to hear and she to tell? 

Whether gay Paris may again 
AAnire you gayest of her traiu^ 

Or, Love for pilot, you shall go 
Where Orellana’s waters flow^ 

And tull, amid IVazilian bowers, 

Of richer fruits and gaudier flowers ; 

Or on the Seine or on the Line 
Remember one command of mine : 

Love with as steady love as e’er 
Illumed the only breast so fair ; 

That, in another year at most. 

Whether the Alps or seas are crost. 

Something may scatter from the flame 
Fresh lustre o’er Percifa’s name. 

xcvin 

Wert thou but blind, 0 Fortune, then perhaps 
Thou mightest always have avoided me ; 

For never voice of mine (young, middle-aged, 

Or going down on tottering ^nee the shelf 
That crumbles with us to the vale of years) 

Call’d thee aside, whether thou raimest on 
To others who expected, or didst throw 
Into the Bleeper’s lap the unsought prize. 

But blind thou art not ; the refreshing cup 
For which my hot heart thirsted, thou hast 
ever 

(When it was full and at the lip) struck 
down, • 

xoix. 

Let me sit here and muse by thee 
Awhile, aerial Fiosole ! 

Thy shelter’d walks and cooler grots, 

Villas and vines ^nd olive-plots, 

Catfti me, entangle me, detain me, 

^And laugh to hear that aught can pain me. 
’Twere just, if ever rose one sigh • 

To find the lighter mount more high^ 

Or any other natural thjpg ^ 

So trite that Fate would blush to sing, 
OflUonour’s sport or Fortune’s frown. 

Clung to my heart and kept it down. 

But shunn’d have I on every side 
The splash of newly-mounte^ Pride, 

And never riskt my*taking cold • 

In the damp chambers of the old. 

What has the zephyr brought so sweet 1 
*Tis the vine-blossom round my scat. 
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Ah ! how much better here it easfe 
An(ji quite alone to catch the breeze, 
Thant^roughly wear life’s waning day 
On rotten forms with»Cafltle 7 teagh, 

‘MCd public men for private Wdf’j ; 

A friend to foes, a foe to fneiids ! 
liong since with youthful chases warm, 
Aii<l when ainfcition well might charm. 
And when the choice before me lay, 

1 heard the din and turn’d away. 

Hence oftentimes imperial Seine 
Hath listen’d to my early strain, 

And past the Rhine and past the Rhode 
My J^atian muse is l^ard and known : 
Nor is the life of one recluse 
An alien quite from public use. 

Where alders mourn’d their fruitless beds 
A^lhousand cedars raise their heads, 

And fre m Segovia’s hills remote, 

M'y sheep enrich my neighbour's cote, 
d’he wide and easy road I lead 
Where never paced the hamest steed, 
Wuere hardly dared the goat look down 
Beneath her parent mountain’s frown. 
Suspended while the torrent-spray 
Springs o’er the crags that roll away. 
Cares if 1 had, I turn’d those cares 
Toward my partridges and hares, 

At every dog and gun I heard 
Ill-auguring for some truant bird. 

Or whiskor’<l friend- of jet-tipt ear. 

Until the frighten’d eld limpt near. 

’Phese knew me, and ’twas quite enough, 

1 paid no Morning Pont to puff, 

Saw others fame and^wealth increase. 

Ate my own mutton-chop in peace, 

Open’d' my window, siiatcht my glass. 
And, from tlic rills that chirp and pass, 

A i>urc libation pour’d to thee, 

Uiisoil’d uncitied biherty ! 

Lanthony ! an imgouial clime, 

And the broad wing of restless Time, 
Have rudely swept thy massy walls 
And rockt thy abbots in their palls. 

1 loved thee by thy streams of yore. 

By ilistant streams I love thee more ; 

For never is the heart so true 
As bidding what we love adieu. 

Y et neither where we first drew breath. 
Nor where our fathers sleep in d^uth, 

N or where the mystic ring was given, 

The link from earth that reaches heaven, 
Nor London ^ Paris, Florence, Rome, 

In his own heart ’s the wise man’s home, 
Stored withifach keoner„^^inder, sense, 
Too firm, too lofty, for offence, 

Unlittcred by the tools of state, 

And greater than the great Avorld’s great. 
If mine no glorious Avork may be, 

Grant, Heaven ! and.’tis enough for me, 
(While iqany squally sails flii’ past. 

And many break the ambitious xnai^t) 
From all that they pursue, exempt. 

The stormless bay of deep contempt ! 


von AH URN IN THORBSBT PABX» 

__ ” ' - 

With frigid art our numbers flow 

For joy nnfelt and fabled woe ; 

Und UstljBs areuthe poet’s dreams 
I Of pastoral pipe and haunted streams. 

All Nature’s boundless reign ig theirs, 

But most her triumphs and her tears. 

I They try, nor vainly try, their power 
To cheer misfortunh s lonely hour ; 

Whether thf;y raise the laurell’d head. 

Or stoop beneath the peasant’s shed, 

I They pass the glory they bestow, 

And shinet ibove the light they throw. 

To Valour, in his car of fir;*. 

Shall Genius strike the solemn lyre : 

I A Riou’s fall shall Manvere mourn, 

And Virtue raise the vacant urn. 

ci. 

ON READING A NEWSPARBR THE DI^TH OF A 
MOTHER AND THRsfi CHILDREN. 

Again, my soul, sustain the mournful pagfi I 
Is there no difference 1 none of pjaceUof agel 
Hoaa' the words tremble, how the' lines unite ! 
What dim confusion floats before my sight I 
Thrice happy strangers, to whose roving eyes 
Unwet with tears these public columns rise ! 
Whate’er the changeful world contains of new. 
These are events the least observed by you. 

0 Lambe, my e^irly guide, my guardian friend, 
Must thus our pleasures, thus our prospects end I 
When the fond in;)ther cla^pt her fever’d child, 
Dciith hail’d the cmen, waved his dart, and smiled. 
Nor unobserv’d his lengthen’d wings o’erspread 
With deeper darkness each devoted head. 

She knows his silent footsteps ; they h^e past 
Two other babes ; two more have breath’d their last. 
What noAv^avails thee, what aA^ail’d thee then. 

To shine in science o’er the sons of men I 
Each varying plant,,.each tortuous root, to know, 
How latent pests from Iqcid waters flow. 

All the deep bosom of tbo rlr contains, 

Fire’s parent strength and earth’s proliflo TOiiuu 
The last and hardest lesson teaches this, 

Frail is our knowledge, frailer is our bliss. 

I . 

X on. 

Ah what avails the sceptred race, 

Ah what the form divine I 
What every virtue, every grace ! 

Rose Aylmer, all Avere thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these .vakcftil eyei 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of isighs 

1 consecrate to thee. 

cm. 

I Gone ! thou too, Nancy 1 Avhy should Heaven 
i remove 

' Bach tender object of my early love ? 

I *^Vhy was I happy 1 O ye conscious rooks 1 
i V»'as 1 not happy ? When lonc’s locks 
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Olaspt round her neck and mine their golden Ngt opener these, nor those more clear, 
chain, ^ * * Than was the sdul tkat late difelt here. . 

Ambition, fan^, ana fortune, sxpiled in vain. j^f in the winter thou hast crostf 
while warring winds with deafening fury blew. The sceae benumb'd M'ith sn^w and frost, 
Near, and more near, our cheeks, ojir bosoms, I Ask thole thou mect^t at the gate 
grew, • • • • *1 If they Are not a * deflate. 


w 


grew. 

Wave after wave the lashing ocean chased. 

She smiled, and pr^st me closer to her waist. 

" Suppose this cave should crush us,” once I 
cried ; * 

** It can not fall," fiie loving ilhiid replied. 

** You, who are porter, may bo safe,’hl said ; 

0 let uii*fly 1 ” exclaim'd the simple maid. 
Springing, she drew me forward by the hand 
Upon the sunny and the sdlid sand, $ 

And then lookt round, ^th fearful doubt, to see 
Tf what I spoke so seriously, could be. 

Ah memory, memory I thou alone canst save 
Angelic beauty from the grasping grave. 

Tho’ Nancyl name for ever dwell unknown 
Jleyond her briar-bound sod and upright stone ; 
Yet, in the lover’s, in the poet’s e^, 

The young^oue hath not bloom’d to die. I 


1 come to visit thee again. 

My little flowerless dyclamen ! 

To touch the hands, almost to press. 
That cheer'd thee in thy loneliness. 
What could those lovely sisters find, 
Of thee in form, of me in mind, 
What Is there in us rich or rarCj* 

To make us worth a moment’s care 1 
Unworthy to be so careM, %• 
We are but wither’d leaves at bes4. 


Child of a day, thou knowest not 
The tears that overflow thine urn. 

The gushing eyes that read thy lot, * 
•Nor, if thou knewest, couldst return I 
And why^the wish I the pure ,‘^d blefit 
Watch like thy mothe^ft’er thy sleep. 
0 peaceful night I 0 eifried rest ! 

TIhou wilt not ever see her weep. 


ON A POST IN A WELSH OHUROH-TABD. 4 ’’ 

Kind souls I who strive what pious hand siiatl 
bring 

The first-found crocus from reluctant Spring, 

Or blow youiwintry fingers while they strew 
This BunlesBjtifrf with rosemary and rue. 

Bend o’er your lovers first, but mind to save 
One sprig of each to trim a poet’s grave. 


ANOTHER URN AT THOBESBT PAEC. 

If in the summer-time, 0 gues^ 

Thou oomest where these waters test^ 
And where these gentle swells of land 
l^eir eTer-yerdant turf expand. 


they ! je i 


f 


Yes, in this chancel once we sat alone, 

0 Dorothea ! thou w<?rt bright with youth, 
FreshncHK like Morning’s dwelS u^on thy cheek, 
While here and there above the level pews. 

Above theliiousiiigs of the village dan es. 

The musky fan its groves anct zephyrs waved. 

1 know not why (since we had each our book 
And lookt upon it stcdfastly) first one 
Outran the learned labourer frofti the desk, 

Then tript the other and limpt far behind, 

And j^miles gave blushes birth, and Blushcf 
smiles. 

Ah me 1 where are they flown, my lovely friend I 
Two seasons like that season thou hast lain ^ 
Gold as the dark-blue stone beneath my feet, 
While my heart beats as then, but not with joy. 
O iMy lost friends 1 why were ye once so dear ] 
And why were ye not fewer, 0 ye few 1 
Must wipter, spring, and summer, thus return, 
Commemorating some cme torn away, 

Till half the months at last shall take, with me^ 
Their names from those upon your scatteFd 
grav|js 1 * 


Thou in this wide cold church art laid, 

Close to the wail, my little n^iid ! 

My little Fimny Verehild I thou 
Bole idol of an infant vow I 
My playmate in life’s break of day, 

When all we bad to do was play ! 

Even then, if any other girl 
To kiss my forehead seiz’d a curl, 

Thou wouldst with sad dismay run in. 

And stamp, and call it shame and sin. 

And should some^ash intrusive boy 
Bring thee an orafige, flower, or toy, 

That instant I laid fist on fr-ill, 

I bore my jealousy so ill, 

And felt my bosom beat so bold, 

Altho’ he might be six years old. 

Against the marble slab mine eyes 
Dwelf fixt ; and from below arise 
Thoughts, not yet cold nor mute, of tnee 
ft was their earliest joy to see. # 

One who had maroht o’er Minden's pl||j>in 
In thy young smile grow ^oung agSm. 

That stern one molted into love. 

That father traced the line above.* 

His Homan soul used Roman s^ech. 

And taught (ah thou too, thou didst teach !) 

How, soon as in our course w^ start. 

Death follows with uptlfted dart. • 

* * 8. FranciBcw Verohild, Nat xv. Julii, 1774. In onnu 
yiUe mors nobis instat* 
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OK* 

Tears driven back upon the fonnbdn-head. 

Aid SorroVg voice sappresty ^ i 

Heave> while in quiei sleep^epose the d^jd ; 

«Oh 1 when will they too iest f 

t / 

oxi. 

Not the last struggles of the Sun^ 
Precipitated from his golden throne, ^ 

Hold darkling mortals in sublime suspense ; 

But the csdm exod of a man 
Nearer, tho’far above, who ran 
The race we run, when Heaven recals him hence. 

Thus, 0 thou pure of earthly taint 1 
Th^is, O my Southey ! poet, sage, and saint ! 
Thou, after saddest silence, art removed. * 
r. What voice in anguish can we raise, 

CJj- would we 'i Need we, dare we, praise H 
€lod now does that, the God thy whold heart 
loved, 

oxu. 

The day returns, my natal day. 

Borne on the storm and pale with snow, ♦ 
And seems to ask me why I stay, 

Stricken by Time and bowed % Woe. 

Many wore once the friends who came 
To wish me joy ; and there are some 
Who wish it now ; hut not the same ; 

They arc whence friend can never cone ; 

Nor are they you my love watcht o’er 
Cradled in innocence and sleep ; 
you smile into my eyes no more, 

Nor see the bittef tears they weep. 


When Helen first saw wrinkles in her face 
(’Twas when some fifty long had settled there 
And intermarried and brancht off awide) 

She threw lierself upon her couch and wept : 

On this side hung her head, and over that 
Listlessly she let fall the faithl^s brass 
That made the men as fiiithless^ 

But when you 

Found them, or fancied them, and would not 
hear 

That they were only vestiges of smiles, 
t)r the impression of some amofous hair 
Astray from cloistered curls and roseate band. 
Which had been lying there all night perhaps , 
Upon a skin so soft, ** No, no,” you said, 

'' Sure, thqxLare coming, yes, are come, are here : 
Well, and wliht matterr it, while thou art too 1 ” 

OXXT. 

A provident and wakeful fear 
Impels me, while 1 read, to say. 

When jPoef»y invites, forbear 

Sometimes to walk her tempting way : 

Ihmdier is she to swell the tear 
Than its sharp tinglings to allay. 


^ But there are stories fit for song, 
knd fit for tnaiden lipj to sing.” 

,| Yes ; and to you /hey all belong, 

' About your knee they fondly clfig ; 

They love the accents of your tongue,, 
l" They eecK the sh^ow of your wing. 

Ah ! let the Hours be light and ^y. 

With Hope for ever at theii^side. 

And let the Muses chaunt a lay . 

Of Pleasures thi^ await the bride. 

Of sunny Life’s untroubled sea, 

I Smooth fends, and gently swelling tjde 

A time will come when steps are slow. 

And pr^^ne on ancient scenes to rest. 

When life shall lose its former glow, 

And, leaf by leaf, the shrinking breast 
Shall drop the blossom yet to blow 
For the most blessed of the blest. 

Then, nor till then, in spring go forifn 
The graves of waiting friends to see.” 

It would be pleasant to my earth ^ 

To know your step, if tha^. might be. 

A verso is more than 1 am worth, 

A thought is not undue to me. 

cxv. 

The vessel that rests here at last 
Had once stout ribs and topping mast, 

And, whate’er wind there might prevail. 

Was ready for a row or sail. 

It now lies idle &a its side. 

Forgetful o’er the 8t.ream,to glide. 

And yet there hSve been days of yore. 

When pretty mUids their posies bore 
To crown its prow, its deck to trim. 

And freighted a whole world of whim. 

A thousand stories it could tell, # 

But it loves secrecy too well. 

Come elefier, my sweet girl, pray do ! * 

There may be still one left for you. 

/ 

oxvC*. 

[ Satire ! I never call’d thee very fair, 

I But if tliou art inclined to heai* my pray’r. 

Grant the bright surface that our form reflects, 
-K e hea’thy font that braces our defects ; 

Ldt 0 ! to fulminate with forked line 
Another’s fame or fortune, ne’er be mine 1 
Against the wretch who dares it, high or low. 
Against him only, 1 direct my bl8^; 

* * * # ^ * 

Well ,* you have seen our ProBper(£, at whoso 
• beck 

Our ship, with all her royalty, is wreck. 

From sire to son descends the wizard book 
That works such marvels. ' » 

Look behind you I look ! 
Therq issue from the Treasury, dull and dry as 
The leaves in winter, Gifford and Matthias. 
Brighter and braver Peter Pindar started, 

And ranged around him all the Ughter-hearted 
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^hen Peter Pindar sank into decline, I 
Up from his hole spraij^ Peter Pifrcupine. * 

r * .*■*•* * 1 

Honester men and wiser, you will say. 

Were satirists. ,, 

Unhurt 1 tol spite ? fcfr pay 1 * 
Their courteous soldiership, outshining ours. 
Mounted the and took aim from tow’rs. 

tYom putrid pitches we more safely fight. 

And push our zi^^zag parall^ by night 
Dryden’s rich numbers rattle* terse and round. 
Profuse, ^nd noihing in the^ound. 

And, here almost his equal, if but here. 

Pope pleas’d alike the pl^ul and severe. 

The slimmer cur at growier Johnson tnarls, 

Mut cowers beneath his bugle-blast for Charles. 
From Vanity and London far removed. 

With that pure Spirit his pure spirit loved, 

• In thorny gaths the pensive Cowper trod, 
ftut angels prompted, and the word was God. 

Churchmen have chaunted satfte, and the pews 
Heard good sound doctrine from the sable Muse. 
Frostabitten and lumbaginous, when Donne, 
Wfthverses gnarl’d and knotted, hobbled on. 
Thro’ listening ’palaces did rhymeless South 
Pour sparkling wafers from his golden mouth. 
Prim, in spruce parti-colours. Mason shone, 

His Muse lookt well in gall-dyed crape alone. 
Beneath the stariy sky, ’mid garden glooms. 

In meditation deep, and dense perfumes. 

Young’s cassock was flounced rgund with plaintive 
pun . . 

And pithier Churchill* swore h<j would have none. 
He bared his own broad vices, l^t the knots 
Of the loud scourge fell sorest upon Scots. 

* m * * * 

Byron was not all Byron ; one small part 
Bore the*mpression of a human heart. 

Guidec^by no clear love-star’s panting Jight 
Thro’ the sharp surges of a northern night, 

^n Satire’s narrow strait ho swam tlje best. 
Scattering the foam that^histVbout his breast. 

He, who might else h^w been more tender, first 
From Scottish saltness caught his rabid thirst, 
l^raise Kcjits . . 

I thfhk I Ve heard of him.” 

" With jjpu 

Shelly stands foremost.” • • 

. . And his lip wa.s blue? 

T hear with pleasure any one commend 
So good a BOu| ; for Shelly is my friend.” 

One leaf from Southey’s laurel made explode 
All his co](p1^stibleR .» 

^ An ass ! by God ! ” 

Who yet surmounted in romantic Spain 
Highths our brisk courser never could attain. 

I lagg’d ; call’d me ; urgent to prolong 
My matin chirpings into mellower song. 
Mournfuller tones came then . . 0 ne’er bo they 
Drown’d in night bowlings #om the Forth and 
Spey ! 

T^ice is almighty Homer far above 
Troy and her towers, Olympus and his Jove. 


I Eirs^ when the C|pdde<l Friaih bends before 
Him sprung from Thetis, dark with. Hector’s* 
gore : • * * * 

A 8eoc|id time, when both gUke have bled. 

And Aamemngn speaks among the dead. , 
Call’d ijp by Qeniuain an alter-age. 

That a 1^1 spectre |hook the Athenian stage. 
From ^e to mom, from mom to4[>arting nighty 
Father and daughter stood before my sight. 

I felt th9 looks theygave, the words they said. 
And reconducted each serener shade. 

Ever shall these to me be well-s^ent days. 

Sweet felithe tears upon them, sweet the praise 

CXVII. 

Bdastfully call we all the worlcl our own : 

What are we who should call it so 1 The fom 
Erect, the eye that pierces stars and siint^ 

Drodjp and deca}»,' no beast so piteously. 

More mutable than wind-worn leaves are we ; 

Yea, lower are we than the dust’s estate ; 

The very dust is as it was before ; 

Dissever’d from ourselves, aliens and outcasts 
Fjjom what our pride dared call inheritance. 

We only live to feel our fall and die. 

C^VIII. 

When the mimosas shall have made 
(O’erarching) an unbroken shade ; 

And the* rose-laurels let to breathe 
Scarcely a favorite flower beneath ; 

When the young cypresses which now 
Look at the olives, brow to brow, 

Cheer’d by the brecze.s of tine .south 
Shall shoot above the acacia’s growth. 

One perad venture of my four 
Turning some former fondness o’er, 

At last impatient of the blame 
Cast madly on a father’s name, 

May say, and check the chided tear, 

" I wish he still were with us here.” 


Everything tells me yo\i are near; 

The hail-stones bound along and inelt^ 
In white array the clouds appear. 

The spring and you our fields have felt. 
Paris, I know, is hard to quit ; 

Hwt you luivc*left it ; and ’twere siUy 
To throw away more smiles and wit 
Among the forests of Chantilly. 

Her mo8.s-paved cell your rose adontt 
To tempt 3^ou ; and your cyclax^CIE 
Turns back bis tiny twitted boms 
-1^8 if he heard your voice agaiiL 

oxx. 

MARTJi-ANTOlifriTTS. 

0 gentlest of thy race ! 

How earl}’' do we trace 
The wrath of Fate on thee I 
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MlftClSTJuANEOUS. 


Hot only that thy 1]^ 
*WaB^hurr4 axnon^ tie dead, 
T£c«'7irtuouB, wisS, and free, 

0 Harie* Antoinette 1 
Do ^enerona'aotth regret 
Thy sceptred destiny, 

But, winning all the heart > 

Of mortal like Mozait, 

His bride thou i.'ouldet not be. 
Thou liftedfit the sweet child 
( From slippery floor^ he smiled, 
Xist thee, and call'd thee wift^ 
Ah I could it have been so, 

How free wert thou fj^om woe, 
How pure, how great, for life I 
One truth is little known : 

*TiB this ; the highest throne 
Is not the highest place 
Even OD the earth we tread 
S6me can raise up the dead, ^ 
And some the royal race. 


Kovember 1 thou art come again 
With all thy gloom of fogs and rain. 

Yet woo betide the wretch who sings 
Of sadness borne upon thy wiuga. 

The gloom that overcast my brow, 

The whole year's gloom, departs but now ; 
A.ud all of joy I hear or see, 

November! I ascribe to tbcc! ^ 


fletire, and timely, from the world, if ever 
Thou hopcst tranqtil days ; 

Its gaudy jewels from thy bosom sever, 

Despise its pomp and praise. 

The purest star that looks into the stream 
Its slightest ripple shakes, 

And Peace, where’er its fiercer splendours gleam. 
Her brooding nest forsakes. 

The quiet planets roll with even motion 
In the still .skies alone ; 

O’er ocean they dance joyously, hut ocean 
They find no rest upon. 


TO CORINTH. 

Queen of the double sea, beloved of him 
Who shakes the world’s foundaCions, thou k xst 
seen 

Gllory in all her beauty, all her forms ; 

Seen her waik back with Theseus when he left 
The bones of Sciron bleaching to the wind, 
Above the ocean’s roar ahd cormorant’s flight. 

So high that vastest billows from above ^ 
Show but like herl!.'.gc weaving in the mead ; 

Seen generations throng thy Isthmian games. 
And pass avs ay ; the beautiful, the brave. 

And them ^heir praises. But, 0 Queen, 

Audible 'still, and far beyond thy clifis, 

As when they first were utter’d, are those words 
Divine which praised the valiant and the just ; 


And tears have often «top^ upon that ridge 
So'^erilous, hixh who brought before his eye 
/The Colchian babes. **Stay! sparf^ h\m! said 
the last ! 

Medea ! Is^hat blood I again ! it drops 
From my^plojing^hknd upon my feet ! 

I will invoke the Eumenides no more, 

I will forgive thee, bless thee, bpndl^) thee 
In all thy wishes, do but thou, Medea, 

Tell me, one lives.” And shal), I too deceive ? ” 
Cries from the fiery 'car an angry voice ; 

And swifbor than two falling Btarsidesceit4 
Two breathless bodies ; warm, soft, motionless. 

As flowers in stillest nopn before the sun, 

They lie thPee paces from him : such they lie 
As when he left them sleeping side by side, 

A mother’s arm round each, a mother’s cheeks 
Between them, flusht with happiness and love. 
He was more changed than they were, doomed 
to show 

Thee and the stranger, how defaced and scarr'd 
Grief hunts us down the precipice of y^n:, 

And whom the faitlilcss prey Upon the last. 

To give the inertest masses of our earthw^ 

Her loveliest forms was tliiue, to fix the Gods' 
AVithin thy walls, and hang their tripods round 
With fruits and foliage knowing not decay. 

A nobler work remains : thy citadel 
Invites all Greece : o’er lands and floods remote 
Many are the hearts that still beat high for 
thoc : 

Confide then in tliv strength, and unappall’d 
Look down upon the plain, while yokemate kings 
llun bellowing fwhere their herdsmen goad 
them on. 

Instinct is sharp in them and terror true. 

They smell the floor whereon their necks must lie. 


GUIDONS AND LUCIA. 

I love to wander, V.^th in deed and thought, 
Where little rills their eh^liost tunes are taught : 
I love to trace them into secret nooks, 

And watch their winning ways and serious looks. 
Where, as they rise up leisurely and slow, » 
The long-hair’d moss for ever waves below. 
Na<^ow hvtve splasht my face for venturing thus 
Among their games, games never meant for us ; 
We are weak creatures, brief and dark our day, 
But children of immortal breed are they. 

Yet side by side with Keno, many mile, 

Thro’ narrow dell and intricate defih, 

I have run too ; and both were well content ; 

He chafed sometimes, but never harm was meant 
The waters here start sundered, rocks between, 
Some beetle-brow’d, and others brightly green : 
Loudly they call each other, nor in vain. 

Laugh at the rocks, spring, and embrace again. 
My little Reno winds his stream along 
Thro’ pastoral scenes by pastoral pipe unsung. 
And leaps and hazards many sportive foils. 

But grows sedater near Bologna's walls. 



MISCBLliANJIOlIS. Oil 


Among tho moimtftin9 vMch from high o'e!|^k 
That solexnn eitjr andHhat wayimrd brook. 

Pure as the^ow that on th^ summit lies, ^ 
Fresh as the stream and radiant as the skies, 
Wert thou, Lucia t Could t^y girlinh breast ^ 
Bii^oymore sacred, more sSraphlb restl 
The boy Guidone innocently play’d, 

Past her nint^h Bugamer, with his wedded maid. 

A ring of rus^ was quite enough for both. 

And two sweet kisses all tha marriage troth. 
Amid life's early leaves how blest the fond f 
Until tl^y clin^ the tree and look deyond. 

" I wonder,” said Lucia, " what can mean 
Those odious names of Gyelph and Qhibelline. 

If, as my Babbo tells me, you *re a Giftlph, 

I must be (is it not B(Pi) one myself. 

And yet, though Babbo always should be right, 
Against the Guelphs he calls his serfs to fight. 

* Meanwhile,' says he in joke, * my little queen 
Thou shalf be safely lodged with Saint Cristine.’” 

Sadden the colour left Guidone’s cheek. 

His Hpe ipere open but he could* not speak. 

He prest the cool pftimp hand ; it broke in twain 
Th e ri n g of rush : and that was all her pain. 
Bii^Twhen she rais'd her eyes, she thought no more 
Of that, or any*pledge he gave before. 

She hugg’d him tif her heart, and bade him say 
If he was sorry that she went away. 

He wept upon her head ; but not one word 
(Had there been utterance) would the child have 
heard. 

The veins about her temples lyizz’d like bees 
Fretting and swarming in the linden-trees. 

His tears ran down her curls ; Jjer curls she drew 
Against the cheek, and suckt of£ one or two. 

But, panting, sobbing, sinking, thought it best 
To clasp his neck and intercept the rest. 

** From three years old,” said she, when love 
begifls, 

I have loved you, Guidone ! all my sin^ 

My wicted fibs, you know it, were for you . . . 
IPTow tell me what to say and what tp do. 

Speak ; ayou can tell me but %e thing in vain, 
Which is, that we mi^t»lever love again. 

We are no children now ; for I am nine , 

Ahd you are twelve. Before Cristina’s shrine 
I will say all thairever saint has heard. 

And pray you grow not ugly with a beard.” 
Little replied Guidone ; but he threw '• 

His mantle on the ground, and gently drew 
Lucia to the tufted seat, and there 
Hid his sad fitce amid her sunny hair ; 

Hand olaspttkl'Wid, now on ^ler knee, now hts. 
Until their ^serrow melted into bliss ; 

Such bliss OB innocence alone can know. 

And innocence but seldom here below. 

The morning now grew sultiy ; they must part ; 
The boy with heavier, she with lighter heart : 

Not that s£e loved him less than he loved her. 
But she had suits, and sure ones, to prefer ; 
Babbo had alw'ays minded what she said, , 

And if she threaten'd he was half-afraid. . 

Wanted she figs 1 the hinds were near, but them 
ShecallM not ; he must mount the brittle stem. 


* C<ftne, idle Babko ! you alene can reach 

To the toi^^bnuich ; p^l down that yelfow jpcach : 
You may shi&e down some mulberries, if you will, 
But n^ind I you Bh<»k the^ast upoxumy frill.” 
And i]j »w she said, ^Dear Babbo I I would g^. 
But p^r Guidonel heart kept beating so 
Againrl/ my bosoml I am sure ’t will break 
If I dd go : don’t let me ; for hi^sake.” 

The father started at these words, and said, 

"My sweet Lucia \ hever be afraid 

Of breaking hearts; thou hastTic^strength enough. 

My darling child ! for anything so tough.” 

She wi\>ed his brow ; for it was moist. " But 
still « 

(Laugh as you may) ” said she, " I ’m sure it will. 

I arould not break it, gpracious heaven ! not I * 
And it is not because I too shSuld die ; 

For without sweet Guidone all my life 
Woqjd be one sigh : beside ..lam his w^fe.” 

She smiled, and took her fhther by the chin 
And lookt into his eyes, nor saw within 
The smouldering fires that there intens^ 
glow'd. 

Nor read the hour of quitting her abode. 

fThe sun has risen ; and three horses wait 
With two stout horsemen at the castle-gate. 

The fabler lifts upon the iron-grey 

His w’ondcring child, and all three ride away. 

! Seven years incessantly there wept and pray’d 
Before Cristina’s shrine one pallid maid. 

War ha(\ raged round the cit? : who can tell 
Of Ouelph and Ghihelline what thousand.s fell ? 
Hence was that maid so pallid : she must know 
(If her life pays for it) the weal or woe 
Of her Guidone : not anothv year 
Can youthful life enduni such doubt and fear. 
Another year might sec her blest at home. 

But will he too, will her Guidone come ? 

Trusting that time had weakened or effaced 
The lines that love with infant hand had traced. 
Her father never had pronounced the name 
In all his letter.s ; but when lust he came 
To see her in the convent, when he found 
That nought within its cloisters, nought around. 
Could raise froui''^eavy grief her drooping head. 
He laid his hand on hers, and mildly said, 

" Lucia ! they have told you then 1 The brave 
Are the first fruits that drop into the grave.” 
Lucia heard him (and scarce heard him) speak. 
And from her bo|om burst nor groan nor shriek. 
Nor j*^om her eyes one tear : down dropt her head, 
Down dropt her beauteous form. 

* " My chili is dead ! ” 
The father cried, and struck his brovx- and cast 
His arms around her ; young rl^ns aghast 
Stood round ; the elder rubb’d her temple.s hard, 
Antfprayed the while : these cares had their reward. 
Homeward the fiither hied, an^ finding now 
His child in safety, bade her take the vow. 

Bereft of her Guidone, she c^iplied. 

How willingly ! no other’s future bridA •> 

She thought her prayers, that mom and night 
arise. 

Would find a readier entrance to the skies ; 
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, And that, if he had^ slain, as 'nfirr^or must, ** ® 

SaiiU Peter would reloase him was her tniat ; 
Since <ie himself, tnough chided by' hia Lord, 

Had drawn, and dexttrously.used, the swof *d. 
Need was thSre now for armB,laorf need thaihwhen 
He rear’d his boyish crest with hardier ajm. 

In every street was heard thelindignant Jy, 

**To Palestine b Spee^, Christian chivalry ! 

To Palestine > The Soldan hath defiled 
The sepulchre that holds the Virgin’s 6hild.*' 

On such a day, ^nd only on this one. 

Each holy votary, each secluded nun. 

May look abroad and bless the banner Waved 
To save his tomb bywhorn our souls are saved. 
There stood among the nuns one holier maid 
And sadder than them all : even she survey’d 
The pious arms. But what above the rest 
Nhw caught her eye 1 She turn’d and smote her 
biuist. ^ 

Had not the bishop, when her Vow she vow’d. 
Before the altar, warn’d her thus aloud . . 

Turn not thy feet toward the world, nor let 
Tlilne eyes, 0 virgin, by man’s eyes be mot.” 

All others on the earth were nought to those. 
Sources of all her joys and all her woes. » 

Ah ! when was youth to gentle maiden dear 
Unless ho caus’d to flow the frequent tear 1 
Day after day Guidone sought in vain 
To see her face, or even her veil, again. 

Few days were left : he never saw her more. 
Pressing his brow ‘Against the wall, he s^ore 
To live as chaste ; to serve the saint she served ; 
Guidone swore ; Guidone never swerved. 
Whatever be the fight, by land or sea, 

Wliercver there was ^d^-nger, there was he. 

Say, generous souls ! what can they seek beside 
Death, speedy death, who lose a promisl bride 1 
He sought, but found it not : a worse mischance 
Befell Guidone : broken was his lance 
Deep in the Paynim foes : they raved around. 
Many cleft dowm, and few without a wound. 

To chains and tortures was the youth consign’d ; 
Nor chain nor torture crush fc his constiint mind. 

** 0 my Lucia ! ” cried ho, “ ti ue and pure I 
If now in heaven, thou seest whCt I endure. 
Strengthen my faith, Lucia ! if indeed 
The heart where thou art ever, strength can need. 
Pray for me, to the only maid more blest 
Of all above ; thus shall my spirit rest. 

But if thou livest, may'st thou never know 
The torture and the shame I undergo 1 ” 

Worn out with anguish, slumber most profound 
‘ Sank brain and limb stretcht forth along the 
ground. 

When he awdfee, the chains were on his feet, 

But for the prison , . the cool air breath’d sweety 
Unlike the air of dungeons, nor less bland ^ 
Than on the moils'^ when last he held her hand. 
There where he vowed the vow, against that 
wall ^ 

Recline^ wfts he, and then he heard a call. 

He turn’d, and saw Lucia. 

" Art thou here 1 

Still living! saint most holy ! maid most dear f ” 


'^Hipshl” sai<^ that gepflB roine: "I liina tha 
true • 

•Phe only life, and aould not live ibr froh. 

To teach our tears the easiest way to flow 
the best wisdom ,we acquire below, 
e have attaiueiti it : *grief and hope mint rest 
Upon the holy Virgin, ever blest. ^ 

But rise, and place those fettens on my tomb ; 
The hour of happier meeting soon will come.” 

He rose ; he placed them there. She died that 
day 

When from flis eyes she turn’d her fbce lyvay. 

^ o^xv. 

To our past loves we oft return, 

When years that choked^ur path are past, 
And wish again the incense-um 

Its flickering flame once more to cast 
On paler brows, until the bourn « 

Is reacht, where we may rest at last. 

Smiles soon abate ; the boisterous throe 
Of anger long burst forth : 

Inconstantly the south-wind blows. 

But steadily the north. 

Thy star, 0 Venus I often chaSnges 
Its radiant seat above ; 

The chilling pole-star never ranges. 

’Tis thus with hate and love. 


I will not call her fair^ 

For that all Vomen are, 

Shady or sunny,* dim of eye or bright : 

But tell me, tell me where 
Is one of tint so clear. 

Unless it may be one who bathes in up^er light. 
The fair above their kind. 

Shallow of heart and mind, * 

Share with the fragile flower and senseless stoncfr 
Their richer ^i^ts ; wo find 
No vestige leu beh.’nd : 

Sfhe moves the distant bre 2 .jt, and fills the whole 
* alone. 

pid I then ask of you why one so wise 
Sii^uld often look ou life with downcast eyes, 
'-And mar sometimes their brightness with a 
tear! 

The vainer and less gentle are more gay. 

Over the level wave they glide awHy.^ 

And little know what hidden ro(^ are near. 

* w 

OXXIX. 

" You must g^ve back,” her mother said. 

To a poor sobbing little maid, 

" All the young man has given you. 

Hard as it now may seem to do.” 

’Tis done already, mother dear ! ” 

Said the sweet girl, ** So, never fear.” 

M:^iher, Are you quite certain! Come, reomliii 
(There was not much) the whole amount. 
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CHH, Tbe looiket : the kid gloyee. 

Mother. i # GoonJ 

OirL Of kid gloves I found but one. i 
Mother. Never mind that. What else ? Pro- 
‘jeed. 

You gave back all his traslfl * • 

Qirl, Indeed. 

Mother. Astd wa^there nothing you would save I 
Oirl. Everything 1 could give 1 gave. 

Mother. To* the last tittle 1 
Oirl. •• Even to that 

Mother. Freely 1 
Qirl. ily heart yrooi pit-Orpat 
At giving up . . ah me ! ah me I 
I cry so I can hardly see 
All the fond looks an4 words that past, 

And all the kisses^ to the last. 


oxu 

If you please we *11 hear another, 

Timid jn^d, without the mother 
Unless you are tire^, for these 
We must travel into Greece. 

1 kiStlw evei 7 bay and creek ; 

Fear no pirate in the Greek. 

Here wo are, and there is she ; 

Stand and hide behind the tree. 

She will (for I 'm grave and gray) 

Tell me all she has to say. 

Obtest. Violet-eyed little maid I 
Of what are you afraid 1 
Maid. 0 ! it is Bian’s speai^ 
Sharp-pointed, I most fear. « 

Quest. So then you would prgfer 
V enus, I think, to her ? 

Maid. Yes ; Venus is so good ! 

I only wish she would 
Keep hef sad boy away 
Who mocks at all 1 say. 

Quest. What could he then have h&rd 1 
Maid. Don’t ask me . . Every word J 
QueM, She has heard me now. 

If you repeat the vow^ f 
I will repeat it too, * 

And that perhaps may do : 

Where there is only one 
But little can be done. 

Maid. Perhaps tho’ you may blame •. 

Ah me ! I am all flame. 

Quert. With love 1 

* Maid. No, no ; with shame. 

Quest. ISgdh word that you repeat 
Will much abate the jieat. 

Maid. Well then . . I pray. . Don’t ask . . 

I can not bear the task. 

Quest Of all the queens above 
Fear most the queen of love. 

For those alone she cares 
Who well repeat their prayers. 

Maid, O then I must, 1 f^d, 

(But do not look) be blind. 

Well, well, now ! you shall hear ; 

But don’t come quite so near. 


• FalYm, 

' Venus 1 I fear thy dove 
Is somewh Ae in my breast f 
Yes, ym, I feel him move, • 

He will not Iq/^ m# rest. 

If he should ever g(k 
I faiw I should ^k ; 

Q fanfwd wafts me so, 

1 think . . what do I think ? 

0 Venu^ thou canst tell . . 

’Tis wicked to rebel !’ 

’Twas Love : I heard him speac, 

But dared not turn my neck ; 

1 felt his torch so near s 

I And trembled so with fear 
I thought I should have died. 

Quest. And was there none Beside I 
Maid. The goddess in white stone 
Andfone young pian alone, 

His eyes upon the ground. 

And lost in thought profound. 
Methinks I see him yet. 

And never can forgot : 

For I was almost glad 
TR see him look so sad. 

And gravely disapprove 
The mpckery of Love. 

€hwit. Should Love»then reappear, 
May that young man be near. 

And pray the queen of beauty 
To makg him do his duty. * 


The maid I love ne’er thought of me 
Amid the scenes of gaiety ;• 

But when her heart or mine sank low 
Ah then it was no longer so. 

From the slant palm she rais’d her head, 
And kist the cheek whence youth had fled. 
Angels ! some future day for this. 

Give her as sweet and pure a kiss. 


Allpoets drean% and some do nothing mow 
When you have turn’d this paper o’er. 

You then may tell me, if you please. 

Which I resemble most of these. 

One morning as outstretcht I lay. 

Half-covered by the new-mown hay, 

/•saw a bird high over-head, 

And. round him many smaller fled. 

To me he seem’d a hawk or kite. 

The little birds (who should be in affright. 

Yet never are, as you must oft hf^c found) 

Flew many after, maiiy round. 

Umable at full stretch to keep 
My eyes, they wearied into s^ep ; 

And, soon as I had sank upon the grasi^ 

I saw the large and little pass 
All into other shapes ; the^reat one^grew 
Like Time; like full-grown Love^tlb smaller 
flew; 

All kept their course, as they had done before ; 

T T 2 



MISCELLAKBOUS. 


Bnt 0 OO& the lean qu\te ranisbt^ h^ the greiit. 
Moved <011 in slow and solemn state^ 

Until hthonght at hist he reacht thd* skies ; 
And then I opened (socmewhi^ late) my eyep. 


t. 

Neither the suns nor frosts of lolling years: 

Dry up the Springs or change the course of 
tears. 

Sorrow will ever mark her stated days, 

Sacred as those B3U^on claims for praise. 


Autumn mourns hiq gloomy end, 
WnSi rains an(f howling bfosts descend, 
t When hill and vrfe and wood are hare. 
Before my path thy light I see, 

.^d tho* norther Bijiiles to me, 

^Thou Bufilest, here &d everywhere. 

What name more graceful couldst thou chuiO 
Than Caledonia’s pastoral Mu^, 

Breath'd in the mellow reed of Btini8| 

Art thou not proud Ji at name to share 
With her from whom, so passing fair, 

No heart uhconquer’d e'er retuAist 


^XXXIT, 

Why, why repine, my pensive friend. 
At pleasures slipt away ? 

Some the stern Fates will never lend. 
And all refuse to stay. 

I Me th^ rainbow in the sky, 

The dew upon the grass, 

I see them, and I ask not why 
TJiey glimmer or they pass. 

With folded arms I linger not 
To call them back ; 'twere vain ; 

In this, or in some other spot, 

I know they '11 shine again. 


Thou whom the wandering comets guide, 
0 turn awhile to Virtue’s side, 

Goddess by all adored ! and deign 
Once more to smile on rising Spain. 

No secret pang my bosom wrings 
For prostrate lords and captive kings ; 

I, mighty Power, invoke thy aid 
To Valour crost and Faith betray’d. 

0 leave the marshaVd ranks of war. 

Nor blindly urge Bellona’s car. 

When hearts so generous, arms so brave, 
Kesist the conqueror, spurn the slave. 
And, striking home for equal laws. 

Pray Fortune to sustain the cause. 

Not such is theirs as wafted o’er 
The crescent and the crafty Moor ; 

No tears for virgin honour flow. 

No father calls the avenging foe ; 
Napoleon leads no faithless host. 

Nor tears the heart that trusts him most ; 
A rescued son, a prince restored, ^ 
Against his country draws the sword, 

And wily priests in vengeful mood 
burround thrr fires with dykes of blood : 
Turn then, 0 Fortune, and sustain 
The cause of Fr^dom and of Spain ! 

,oxxxvi. 

Humblest among the vernal train. 

In giddy Flora’s gustful reign. 

Uplift, uplift thy t!!taid eyes I 
The violet shuns the trying hour, 

Soon sheds the rose its fondled flower. 
The gaudy tulip flaunts and dies. 


OXXfVII. 

Let this man smile, and that man sigh 
To see the wheels of Fashfon whirl ; 

Place me in some cool arbour nigh 
My mild and modest country girl ; 

Or under whitening poplars, high 

O’er flirting brooks, that glance and purl 
To attract such flowers as peer and pry, 

My mild and modest country girl ! ' 

'' Would you not tire there . no, not I. 

Acids that melt the richest pearl 
Are envy, pride, satiety, r 

My mild and modest countrytgirl I 
Power, office, title . . up they fly 
Against one light and sunny curl, 

That plays above thine azure eye, 

My mild and modest country girl. 
Knighthood’s new spur the squire would try. 
And viscount be emblazon’d earl : 

Content is only sdaded by ' 

My mild and nwdest country girl. 
Possession kings must fortify 

With moat and barbican and merl : 

Thine dwells in free security. 

My mild and modest country girl f 
Great riche^d, great authority 
Turn the best-tempered to a churl ; 

With health and th^ no crosses lie. 

My mild and modest c6Vntry girl ! 

Tho’ Fame and Glory to the**sky 
'Ambition’s wind-worn flag unfiirl. 

With thee I 'd live, for thee 1 ’d dCe, 

^y mild and modest country girl ! 

Thpil round and round thee busily 
Teaching my tinkling rhymes to twirl^ 

I did not well hear’thy reply, 

,, My mild and modest country giry * 


You hate amid the pomp of prayer 
The incense. So then Beauty hates 
What warms for her the cruder air, 

Awakes the Graces, soothes the Fates'! 

V If the reader has an)^ ouriosity to know the origin Of 
these trifling verses, they were composed on the remark 
of a scholar, that puetla in its oases ended many In Latin, 
and that girl ended none in ours, from the impossibnity 
of finding such a rhyme as would suit the subject. 



HlSCBLIiAKEOUS. 


Awiyr^ ^ou churl, away ! 
Bose's natal oBjr, 

Besenre thf frown for mines 


It rises with soft clouds about it, 

It sinks, and melts {tself away f 
Prayers are little use withopt it. 

And with it few men vainly pray. 

cxxxlk.* 

The wisest o^us all, when woe 
Darkens our narr^ path below. 

Are childish J:;o the last degree. 

And thiifk whaUis must al|^ays be. 

It rains, and there is gloom around, 

Slippery and smllen is the ground, * 

And slow the step ; within our sight 
Nothing is cheerful, nothing bright 
jVleanwhile the sun on high, altho’ 

We will not think it^an be so, 

Is shining at this very hour 
In all his glory, all his power, 

• And whei^the cloud is past, again 
Vill dry up every drop of rain. 

OXL. 

The burden of an ancient rhyme 
Is, /^By the forelock seize on Time.” 

Time in some corner heard it said ; 

Pricking his efrs, away he fled ; 

And, seeing me uifon the road, 

A hearty curse on me bestow’d. 

“ What if I do the same by thee 't 
How wouldst thou like it?” thunder’d he. 

And, without answer thereupon, 

•Seizing 7/iy forelock . . it was ^one. 

exi. 1 . 

Will mortals never know each ether’s station 
Without the herald ? O abomination ! 

Milton, even Milton, rankt with living men ! 
Over th^ highest Alps of mind he marches. 

And far below him spring the baseless arches 
Of lria» coloring dimly lake and fen. 

CXLII. 

KeminS me not, thou gjmee ^serious mien ' 

That thy fresh beautAs are but frail as flowers ; 
Bloquent lip, and lucid eye, and all 
That our fond senses vainly seize upon 
And can not hmd ; those undulating lights 
Baffling our aspirations, casting down ^ 

Our venturous sight, and almost our desires.* • 
llcliglon too comes in : she claims a right 
Of audience ; she reproves the worshipper 
< >f earthly image ; such she calls even thee. 

I bend myl^ead before her, nor deny 
Her potex^y of argunfbnt, yet gaze 
Incredulous awhile, and only say : 

Pardon, 0 thou from Heaven I who knowest best ! 
Stars, if composed of earth, yet still are stars. 
And must be lookt at with uplifted eyes. 

oxLin. 

Tell me, perverse young year I 
Why is the mom so drear 1 
Is there no flower to twine I 


i OXLXV. 

|>X B10BIVI»^ ▲ BOOK TO WBIBI IB. 
Tost i^what comer hast thou laiB? 

And why art thou come back again) 

I should^as soon have thought to see 
One risen from the dead as tke^. 

1 have survived my gloiy now 

Three years ; but just the same art thon; 

I am not quite ; and three upars hence 
I may have lept that ugly ibnee, 

\^hich men attempt to shirk in vain. 

And never can leap back again. 

But welcome, welcome ! thou art sent 
I know on generous thoughts intent ; 

An(f therefore tfly pale cheeks 1 ’ll kiss 
I Before 1 scribble more than this. 


A SBA-SHBLL BPBAK8. 

Of late among the rocks I lay. 

But just behind the fretful spray, 
When^suddenly a stCR drew near. 

And a man’s voice, distinct and clear. 
Convey’d this solace . . 

** Come with me^ 
Thou little outcast of the sea ! 

Our destiny, poor shell, is one ; 

We both may shine, but shine alone : 
Both are deprived of all we^had 
In earlier days to make us glad. 

Or ask us why we should be sad : 

Which (you may doubt it as you will) 

To manly hearts is dearer still.” 

I felt, ere half these words were o’er, 

I A few salt drops on me once more*} 


• CXLVI. 

Ofteh I have heSrd it said 
That her lips are ruby red. 

Little heed I what they say, 

I have seen as red as they. 

£re she smiled on other men, 

Beal rubies werg they then. 

When she kist me once in play, 

Bubies were less bright than they, 

And less bright were those which slfone 
In the palace of the Sun. 

Will they be as bright ;%ain " 

Net if kist by other men. 

OXLVII. 

Rl spring and summer win js may blow. 
And rains fall after, hard and iastfy * 
The tender leaves, if beaten low. 

Shine but the more for shower and blasA 



MTflmT^LA^^BOtrS. 


m 


, But when their fated hour arH^ee,^ 

WThen reapers long have left the field, 
Whemmaidens rifli turn’d-up hives/ 

And their last juicesfresh fpples yield, f 
A 16af perhaps may still remlin « 

Upon some solitary tree, \ 

Bpite of the wind and of the xiAin . . 

A thing you ‘heed not if you see . . 

At last it falls. Who cares ? not one : 

And yet no power on eartli can ever 
Beplace the failed' 11^ upon 
Its spray, so easy to dissever. 

If such be love I dar^. not say. 

Friendship is such, too well I know, 

1 have enjoy’d my summer day ; 

’Tis past ; my 1^ now lies below. 


OK RBCBXVING A PORTRAIT. < 

To gaze on you when life’s last gleams decline. 
And hold your hand, to the last clasp, in 
% mine . . 

Of these two wishes, these my only two, 

One has been granted, gentle maid, by you : i 
Were thus the other certain, I should go. 

And leave but one man happier here below. 


Beauty’s pure native gems, ye quivering hairs I 
Once mingled wffch my own, , 

While soft desires, ah me ! were all the cares 
Two idle hearts had known. 

How is it, when I take ye from the shrine 
Which holds one tl^asure yet. 

That ye, now all of Nancy that is mine, 

Shrink from my fond regret 1 
Te leaves that droop not with the plant that 
bore ye. 

Start ye before my breath ? 

Shrink ye fi'ora tender Love who would adore 

0 ye who fear not Death I 

OL. 


j Amalfi, Ocean’s proudest boast, 

SUoV loftier hifls and liveber coast, 

^Where Nereids hear the nightly flul^. 

And gather fresh such morning fruit 
B hangs wsthin their highth, and show! 
s goldeif gleam thrcf glossy boughs. 

But, with thy dark oak-woods behind. 

Here stretcht against the western ^ind 
The sails that from the Zuyderzee 
Brought him who le(t^ our fathers free 
Yet (shame upon m% t) I sometimes 
Have Bighed*awhilo for other climes. 

Where, tho’ no mariner, I too 
Whistled aloft my little crew ; 

’Twas now to spar, 'twas now to fence, 

’Twas now to fathom Shakspeare’s sense. 

And now to trace the hand divine 
That guided Raffacl’s faultless lino. 

And then we wonder who could raise 
The massy walls at which we gaze. 

Where amid songs and village glee 
Soars immemorial Piesole. 

At last we all in turn declare'*' 

We know not who the Cyclops were. 

** But the Pelai^ianB ! those are true ? " 

“ I know as much of them as you,^’ 

Pooh f nonsense ! you may t»ll us so ; 
Impossible you should not know !” 

Then plans, to find me out, they lay, 

Which will not fail another day. 

England, in all thy scenes so fair. 

Thou canst not show wlxat charm’d me there 1 

V OLII.. 

■ 1/ 

I With rosy hand ^ little girl prest down 
A boss of fresh-cuird cowslips in a rill : 

Often as they sprang up again, a frown 
Show’d she disliked resistance to her will : 

But when they droopt their heads ariU shone 
mucl^ less, 

Bhe shook them to and fro, and threw them by. 
And tript aw/iy. "Ye loathe the heaviness * 
Ye love to cause, little girls ! " thought I, 
"And what had shon& for you, by you must 
die.” 


SENT TO A LADY WITH VLOWBBS. 

Take the last fiowers your natal day 
May ever from my hand receive 1 
Sweet as the former ones are they, 

And sweet alike be those they leave. 
Another, in the year to come. 

May offer S«hem to smiling eyes ; 

That smile woi^ld wake me from the tomb, 
That smile would wintne from the skies. 


I true, the linnets sing 
Sb’eetest |n the leaves of spring ; 
Yciiliave found in idl these leaves 
That which changes and deceives. 
And, to pine by sun or star. 

Left them, false ones as they are. < 
But there be who walk beside 
Autumn’s, till they all haVb died. 
And who lend a patient ear 
To low notes from branches sere. 


Whatever England’s fields display. 
The fairest scenes ar j thine/ Torbay ! 
Not even ](|%uria’s su^y shbre 
With {Hilm and aloe pleas’d me more. 
Sorrento softer tale may tell, 
Parthenope sound louder shell, 


OLIV. 

ON BAIR VALLIKG OFT AVXBK AM tLLNlMk 

Conon was he whose pierring eyes 
Saw Berenice’s hah surmount the sldesi, 

Saw Yenus spring away from Mars 
And twirl it round and fix It Wd the atam 



MISOBLLAKBOUS. 




Then every poet who had seen 
The glorious sight sang to the ]|outhful qu^^, 
Until the many were dried. 

Shed for thit hair by that most lovely bride. 

Hair far more beauteous be it mine 
Kot to behold amid the lights ^vine,^ 

But gracing, as it graced before, 

A brow sereme which happier men adore. 


OLV.*^ 

First bring me Raffael, who alone hath seen 
In all l»r puriiy Heaven’s virgin queen. 

Alone hath felt true beauty ; bring me then 
Titian, ennobler of the noblest men ; 

And next the sweet Correggio, nor Aastise 
His little Cupids for^hose wicked eyea 
I want not Rubens’s pink pufiy bloom. 

Nor Rembrandt’s glimmer in a dusty room. 
•With these, and Poussin’s nymph-frequented 
woods, 

His templed highihs and long>^rawn solitudes 
I am ^oiflent, yet lain would look abroad 
On one warm sunset of Ausonian Claude. 


FAREWELL TO ITALY. 

I leave thee, beauteous Italy ! no more 
From the high terraces, at even tide, 

To look supine into thy depths of sky, 

Thy golden moon between the cliff and me, 

Or thy dark spires of fretted cypresses 
Bordering the chann^el of the milky-way. 

Ficsole and Yaldarno must btf dreams 
Hereafter, and my own lost Aflfrico 
Murmur to me but in the poet’s song. 

I did believe (what have I not believed 1) 

Weary with age, but unopprest by pain, 

To close in thy soft clime my quiet day 
And xbst my bones in the Mimosa’s sAade. 

• Hope ! Hope 1 few ever cherisht thee so little ; 
Few ags the heads thou hasl^o ratbly raised ; 

But thou didat promiseathis, nnd all was well. 

For we are fond of thinking where to lie 
When evezy pulse hath ceast, when the lone heart 
Can lift no asp^ation . . reasoning 
As if the sight were unimpaired by death. 

Were unobstructed by the cofl5n-lid, ^ 

And the sun cheered corruption ! Over alF • 
The smiles of Nature shed a potent charm, 

And light us to our chamber at the grave. 

«tfLvn. 

lie who sees rising from some open down 
A column, stately, beautiful, Ad pure, 

Its rich expansive capital would crown 
With glorious statue, which might long endure. 
And bring men under it to ga^ and sigh 
And wish that honouiM creature they had 
known, • « 

Whose nasae deep inscription lets not die. 

I raise that statue and inscribe that stone. 


oavur.^ 

There may be mihiy reasona why, 

0 ancient laiid of Kong-Fu-Tsi 1 
Some fain would make thg little feet 
Of thy indwellers An more fleet. 

But while, as ilbw^before my eyes 
The steams of thy^weet herb arise, 
Amidj^right vestj^es, faces fair, 
Iiong%e8, and closely braided h&ir. 
And m^ny a bridge and many a baige. 
And many a child and bird as large, 

1 can not wish thee wars noFvfbes . . 
And whgn thy lovely single rose. 

Which every mom 1 haste to see, 
Smiles with fresh-opened flJwer on me, 
And when I think what hand it was 
(Cradled the nursling in its vase. 

By all thy Gods ! 0 ancient laud 1 
I wish thee and thy laws to stand. 


TO ONE WHO SAID SHE SHOULD LOVE AT FIRST SIOHT. • 

When sea-born Venus guided o’er 
Her warrior to the l^mic shore, 

Around that radiant head she threw 
In deep’ning clouds ambrosial dew : 

But when the Tyrian queen drew near, 

The light pour’d round him fresh and clear. 
Ill-starr’d Elisa! hence arose 
Her faithless joys, her stedfast woes^ 
i Sighs, tjiat with life alone cx^iiro, 

' And flames that light the funeral pyre, 

0 Goddess I if that peerless maid 
Thou hast with every grace array’d, 

Must, listening to thy gentle voice, 

Fix at first view th’ eternal choice . . 

Suspend the cloud before her eyes 
Until .some godlike man arise ; 

One of such wisdom that he knows 
I How much he wins, how much he owes ; 

One in whose breast united lie 
Calm courage and firm constancy ; 

Whose genius makes the world his own. 

Whose glory rfcts in her alone. 


ON AN EOLIPSE OF THE UOON. 

Struggling, and faint, and fainter didst thou wane, 
0 Moon ! and round thee all thy starry train 
Cave forth to help thee, with half-open eyes. 

And trembled every one with still surprise, 

That the black Spectre should have dared assail 
Their beauteous queen and seize hA i&cred veil. 

dlxi. 

Riprehend, if thou wilt, the vain phantasm, O 
Reason ! * 

Of the breast we have leas’d on, the k wi d we 
have linkt, 

That dream is so v^rid at ffo other sgptpn 
As when friendship is silent and love k 
extinct 



MlSCSLLiAD^OUa 


MS 

t. OJJUL . 
eBAX»PBARi[. 

In p6ej^ there is ISut one supreme/ 

Tho’ there are many angels ];|^und his thrwie. 
Mighty, and beauteous, whilei^hiB|-face is hid* 

OL^ni. t 

There is, alas ! h chill, a gloom, 

About my solitary room 
That will not let one flowret bloom 
Whn for you : 

The withering leaves appear to say, 

“Shine on, shine on,^0 lovely May ! 

But we meanwhile must drop away.” 

Light! life! adieu. 


Tel uissa ! you are fled ! 

1 say not to the dead, 

But to the happy ones who rest below : 

For, surely, surely, where 
Your voice and graces are, 

Nothing of death can any feel or know. 

Girls who delight to dwell 
Where grows most asphodel, 

Gather to their calm breasts each word you, speak: 
The mild Persephone - 
Places you on her knee. 

And your cool palm smoothes down stern Pluto’s 
cheek. *’ 

PBATER OP THE BEES TO ALCirURON. 

There was a spinner ifl the days of old. 

So proud, so bold, 

She thought it neither shame nor sin 
To challenge Pallas to come down and spin. 

Tlic goddess won, and forced the crone to hide her 
Ugly old head and shrink into a spider. 

The bees were frighten’d, for they knew 
Within their prudent breasts that few 
Had so much skill as they ; ' 

And she who gave the olive might 
Be angry, if they show’d that light 
As pure and bright 
Could shine on mortals any other way. 

So not a syllable said they of wax, 

But cover’d it with honey, lest a tex , 

Be laid upon it by the Powers above. 

^ Another goddess, no less mighty 
Than PaUate,*hien call Aphrodite, 

The queen, of love. 

Honey she likes and all ifiings sweet. 

And, when she came among the swarms, ' 
They said, “Othou hence love hath ollitseharmsf 
Grant him who saved us what we now entreat. 
’Tis one whom w'e 
, ^i;re usedHo see • 

Among our thyme and ivy-flowers 
Throughout the matin and the vesper houn^ 


* bonder of sUenoo than of talk ; 

him we l^eard one nmmmg aay : 

' Gardener 1 do notWeep away 
The citron blc&soms from the gl^vel-wilkt 
It might disturb or wound my beei ; 

( So lay asid^ that ^eBom, if you please.' 

He for whose weal we supplicate is one 
Thou haply may'st remember, tAlciphron. 

We know that Pallas has k>okt down 
Sometimes on him without afrrown. 

Yet must confqfa we *re les^ afraid 
Of you ^lau that Hymettian maid. 

Give him, 0 goddess, we imptore, f 
Not honey (we can that) but more. 

We are poor bees, atid can not tell 
If there be aught he Icg^es as well ; 

But we do think we heard him say 
There is, and something in your way. 

Our stories tell us, when your pretty^ child 
Who drives (they say) so many mortals wild, 
Vext one of our great-aunts until she stung ; 

Awif)" he flew, and "v^hing, • 
Stamping, his live loose lingers at the smart. 
You chided him, and took our part 
May the cross Year, fresh-wakened, blow uTarp 
dust 

Into their eyes who say tboi/Urt ur^iust.” 

CLXVl. 

You love me ; but if I confess 
That I in turn love you no less, 

1 know that you wiU glance aside 
With real or affected pride ; 

And, be it true ol the it feign’d, 

My bosom would ^dike be pain'd. 

So that I will not tell you now 
Whether I love ; and as for vow . . 

You may demand it ten times over. 

And never win from wary lover. 

Mind ! if wr men would be as blest 
For ever as when first carest. 

We must excrie a little fear. 

And sometimes aln^jst dpmineer. 

a 

f 

OLXVIL 

One morning in the spring I sate 
Kicking my heels upon a gate, '' 

Tlu birds were singing all around, 

Ai^*^owBfip8 Bunn’d the sheeny ground 
And next to me above the post 
A certain shrub its branches tost. 

Seeming to whisper in my ear, 

I “ Have you no song for her so dear 1 ' 

Now never in my life could^ I 
Write at command ; I know not why. 

I tried to write ; I tried in vain ; 

The little birds, to mock my pain. 

Sang cheerily ; and eveiy note 
Seem’d rushing fr'om a clearer throat. 

1 was half-mad to think that thqy 
So easily should winVhe day. 

The slender shrub I thought held down 
Its head to whisper “ What a clown 1* 



MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stung hy its touch and ita reproof, 

And Baying, ** Keep jour thomaaaloof,’* 
Unconsciouj^ly I spoke the n^e. 

And rerBes m full chorus came. 

OLXT^ia 

TO LADY CALDWELL. 
Bophy ! before the fond adieu 
We long but sljS'ink to say. 

And while the home prepared for you 
Looks dark ^ your delay# 

Before the graces you disclose 
By ftesh ones are o’ershuded, 

And duties rise more grave than those. 
To last when those aitJ faded. 

It will not weary yog, I know. 

To hear again the voice 
First heard where Amo’s waters flow 
And Flora’s realms rejoice. 

•Of beauty not a word have I 
(As thousands have) to say. 

Of venneil lip«^ azure eye 
Or.chiJek of blushful May. 

The gentle temper blessing all, 

The smile at Envy’s leer, 

Are yours; aiyi yours at Pity’s call 
The heart-assuiigiiig tear. 

Many can fondle and caress . . 

Ko other have I known 
Proud of a sister’s loveliness, 
Unconscious of her own. 

CLXIX. ^ 

To write as your sweet mother does 
Is all you wish \o do. •* 

Play, sing, and smile for others, Eosel 
Let others write for you. 

Or mount again your Dartmoor grey. 
And I will walk beside. 

Until we reach that quiet bay 
Which only hears the tide. 

Then wave at me your pencil, then 
At distance bid me stri^d. 

Before the cavern’d Clift again 
The creature oPyour hand. 

^nd bid me then go past the nook. 

To sketcli me less in size ; 

There are but few content to look 
So little in your eyes. 

Delight us with the gifts yCu have. 

And wish for none beyond : 

To some be gay, to some be grave. 

To oife (blest youth 1) be fond, 
Pleasuressttiore are llfbw close to Pain, 
And better unpossest 1 
Let poetiy’s too throbbing vein^ 

Lie quiet in your breast. 


From leaves unopen’d yet,^ 08 e eyes she lifts. 
Which never youthful eyes could safety view. 
A book or flower, such are the only gifts 
1 like to take, nor like them least fl*om you.” 


A vpice so sweet needs notomusic’s aid 
* Spake it, and feast : we, eflTering b th; reply . • 
These tell tjie dull old tala that blobxn must 

the bright truth tEiat genius can not die. 

i OLXXL 

* CHRISTMAS HOLl/. 

Bethink we what can mean 
I The holly’s changeless greei^ ^ 

Unyielding leaves, and seeds blood<red : 
These, while the smoke below 
Curls slowly upward, show^ 

Faith how her gentle Master bled. 

^lose drop not at the touch 
I Of busy over-much, , 

' They shrink not at the blazing grate ; 

And the* same green remains, 

AsVhen autuiflnal rains 

Nurst them with milky warmth of late 
The stedfast bough scarce bends. 

But hang it over friends 

I And suddenly what thoughts there spring I 
I Harsh voices all grow dumb. 

While myriad pleasures come 

Beneath Love’s ever- widening wing.. 

• 

OLXXII. 

In age the memory, as the efre itseft 
Sees n^r things indistinctly, far things well. 

And often that which happen'd years ago 
Seems sprung from yesterday, while ycBterday*! 
Fair birth lies half-forgotten and deform’d. 

CLXxm, 

Various the roads of life ; in one 
All terminate, one lonely way. 

We go ; and “ Is he gone I ” 

Is all our best friends say. 

OLXXIV. 

Something (ah ! tell me what) there if 
To cause that melting tone. 

1 fear a thought has gone amis^ 

I Keturning quite alone. 


Lever may sLorui thy peaceful bosom vex. 
Thou lovely Exe I 

O’er whose pure stream that music yestemigbi 
Pour’d fresh delight, 

.^d left a vision for the eye of Mom 
To laugh to scorn, ^ 

Showing too well how Love once led the Honn 
In Youth’s green bowers ; 

Vision too blest for even l^ope to see, 

Were Hope with me; « 

Vision my fate at once forbids to sta^ 

Or pass away. 
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^LXXVI. 

* lOR raf ALBUM 09 THK PUuA!8S*X>B aUIOB& 
Chll t 'while chfldhood lasts^ ond da; 

Alone be less your gush of pl§,y. 

As y>u ascend that cloveu stc^p ^ 

Whence lierici o’erlooks the <i^p, 

And watch the hawk and plovi^r soar, 

And bow-winge^ curlew'quit t\ e shore. 

Think not, as graver heads might do. 

The same with equal ease could you ; * 

f So light your spirits, and your forms. 

So fearless is your race of storms. 

Mild be the sunbeamK, mild the gales,* 
Along Liguria’s pendent vales. 

Whether fi'om changeful Magra sped 
Or Tanaro’s unquiet bed. 

Let Apennine and 'Alpine snows 
Be^husht into unwaked ropose. 

While Italy gives back again 
More charms and virtues than remain. 

Which France with loftier pride shall own 
Than all her brightest arms have won. 

No, my own love of other years ! 

No, it must never be. 

Much rests with you that yet endears, 

Alas t but what with qie 1 
Could those bright years o’er me revolve 
So gay, o’er you so fair. 

The pearl of life we* would dissolve 
And each the cup might share. 

You show that truth can ne’er decay, 

Whatever fate befals ; 

I, that the myrtle an^ the bay 
Shoot fresh on ruin’d walls. 


The brightest mind, when sorrow sweeps across. 
Becomes the gloomiest ; so the stream, that ran 
Clear as the light of heaven ere autumn closed. 
When wintiy storm and snow and sleet descend. 
Is darker than the mountain or the moor. 

OLXXIZ. * 

Heron I of grave career 1 whose lordly croaks 
Claim as inheritance Bodfyddan’s oaks, 

I come no radical to question rights : 

But, one word in your ear, most noble sir ! 

If you may croak, I sure may sing, to her 
Who in my voice, as in your ovn, delights* 

** Most potent, grave, and reverend signor I ” 
Heron t 

High as the station is you now appear on, 

I see you per^h upon it, nor repine : 

About our voice we may p.erhap8 dispute. 

As for our seat, on that you must be mute : « 

Yours but a Pryiy^l rais’d, a Grace rais’d mine. 

CLXXX. 

Life (priest and poet ^ay) is but a dream ; 

1 wich*^) happier one t^uin to be laid 
Beneath a cool syringa’s scented shade. 

Or wavy willow, by the running stream. 


Brimful of moral, where the dragoiL>lltfi* 
JllfWanders a#, careless and content ba 1. 
Thanks for this fancy, insect king, 

Of purple crest and nlmy wing. 

Who with indifference givest up 
Tke water^iTy’s goldenrcup. 

To come again and overlook 
What I am writing in my book. 

Believe me. most who read theMine 
I Will read with homier eyes than thine ; 

I And yet their souls sJlall live for ‘ever. 

And thine drop dead into the river 1 
God pardon tnem, 0 insect king, ' 

Who fancy so unjust a thing ! 

t 

CLXXXXf 

Thou pityest ; and why hidest thou thy pity ? 

Let the warm springs of thy full heart gush ibrth 
Before the surface cool : no fear that ever 
The inner fountain a fresh stream deny. * 

CLXXXIX. * 

Absent is she thou lovest 1 be it so ; 

Yet there is what should drive away thy wo««» 
And make the night less gloomy than the 

Absent she may be ; yet her love appears 
I Close by ; and thro’ the labyrinth of the ears 

Her voice’s clue to the prone heart makoi 
way. 

OLXXXIII. 

Rightly you say you do not know 
How much, my IKU® maid, ‘you owe 

My guardian»care. The veriest dunee 
Beats me at reckoning. Pray, permit 
My modesty to limit it, 

Nor urge me to take all at once. 

You are so young, I dare not say 
I might depiand from you each day 
Of a long life a laiiiful kiss. 

1, so much older, won’t repine 
If you pay Tne one, fUch of mine. 

But be exact ; begin* w^th this. 

CLXXXIV. 

" Do you remember me ? or are jibu proud 1 " 
Lightly advancing thro' her star-trimm'd orowd, 
^the wid, and Ipokt into my eyes. 

" A yes, a yes, to both : for Memory 
Where you hut once have been must ever be. 

And at your voice Pride from hi|^ throne mnet 
rise." 


No charm can no medicine can assuage. 
The sad incurable disease of age ; 

Only the hand in youth more warmly prest 
Makes soft the couch and calms the final resk 

dixxxvi. 

Many may yet recal the hours 
That saw thy lover’s chosen fiowen 
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Koddiag udd dancing in the shade 
Thj dark and wavy tiesses mad^ 

On many a brain is pfctured vet 
Thy languid eye’s dim violet: 

But who among them all foresaw y 
How the sad snows whioh^ever thaw^ 

Upon that head one day should lie. 

And love but glimmer from that eye t 

^ OLxxxyi. 

Yes ; I write verses now an(f then. 

But bli:^t and*flaccid is my pen, * 

Ko longer talkt of by young men 

Afi rather clever : 

In the last quarter my eyes, * 

You see it by their form and size ; 

Is it not time then to be wise 1 

Or now or never. 

^k^airest that ever sprang from Bve f 
WMle Time allow s the short reprieve. 

Just leolrat m^ ^ould you befteve 

’Twas once a lover 1 

1 Ciin not clear the five-bar gate. 

But, trying fir^t its timber's state. 

Climb stiffly up, i^ke breath, and wait 
To trundle over. 

Thro’ gallopade I can not swing 

The entangling blooms of Beauty’s spring : 

I can not say the tender thing. 

Be 't true or false. 

And am beginning to opine ^ 

Those girls are only half-divifle 
Whose waists yon wicked boyef entwine 
In giddy waltz. 

I fear that arm above that shoulder, 

I wish Them wiser, graver, older, 

Sedat^r, and no harm if colder . 

And panting less. 

Ah I people were not half wild • 

In former days, when, Ttardi^ mild. 

Upon her high-heel’d Tlssex smiled 

The brave Queen Bess. • 


Ko doubt thy little bosom beats 
, When sounds a wedding bell, 

Ko doubt it^ants to taste the sweets 
That Bol^ and stories tell. 

Awhile iif shade conSent to lie. 
Prolong life’s morning drean^ 
While others rise at the first fly 
That glitters on the stream. 

OLXXXIX. 

TO A SPAf IX&. 

Ko, Daisy ! lift not up thy ear. 

It is not she whose steps draw near. 


Tuck lAider thee that leg, fqi* she* 
Continues yet begond the s^. 

And thou may’st whimper ir^thy sleep 
These^many days, and start and weep. 

True, ah too true f the generous breast 
Liea bare to L(we and Pain. 

May fne alone, Iffle worthier gifflst, 

Be y^urs, and there remain. 

ox gKBIira A HAIB 07 LUORXTIA BOROIA. 
Borgia, thou once wert alnp)st too august 
And high for adoration ; now thou ’rt dust. 
All that remains of thee these plaits unfold. 
Calm hair, meandering in peljucid gold. 


'ON MIOXIONETTB. 

Stranger, these little flowers are sweet 
If you will leave them at your feet, 

I Enjoying like yourself the breeze. 

And kist by butterflies and bees ; 

But if you snap the fragile stem 
The vilest thyme outvalues them. 

Nor place nor flower would 1 select 
To make you aeriou8*and reflect. 

This heaviness was always shed 
Upon the drooping rose’s head. , 

Yet nc«r perhaps your mind “surveys 
Some village maid, in earlier days. 

Of charms thus lost, of life thus set. 

Ah bruise not then my Miguiouette 1 

A 

oxem. 

In his own image the Creator made. 

His own pure sunbeam quicken’d thee, 0 
man I 

Thou breathing dial t since thy day began 
I The present hour was ever markt with shade ! 


WRITTEN OW. THE RHIKB. 

Swiftly wc sail along thy stream. 
War-stricken Rhine ! and evening’s gleam 
Shows us, throughout its course, 

I The gaping scars (on either side, 

On every cliff) of guilty pride 
Und unavaifing force. 

Numberless castles here have frown’d, 

And cities numberless, spire-crownjd,^ 
Have fixt their rocky throne ; 

Dungeons too deep and towera too high 
^er for Love to hear The sigh 
*0r Law avenge the groan. 

And, falser and more violent 
I Than fraudful War, Religion lent 
Her scourge to quell th^ heart ; 

Striking her palsy into Youth, ^ , 
And telling Innocence that Truth 
Is Qod’s, and they must part 
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Henee victim crowaxb and Iron, vows. 
Binding' ten thousand to one spr^^use, 

To> keep them all from sin ! 

Henoe^^or light dance and merry tale, 

The cloister’s deep an(f stifling veilj 
Tflkt shuts the world withiij; ' 

Away ! away ! thou foulest pe^ 

* That ever broke man's inner rt^t, ^ 

Pouring the poison'd lie 
How to thy dragon grasp is gaven 
The power of Earth, the price of Heaven I , 
Go ! let us live and die 
Without thy curse upon our head, 

Monster ! with huma& sorrows fed, 

Lo ! here thy image stands. 

In Heidelberg’s lone chambers, Rhine 
Shows what his ancient Palatine 
Received from thy meek hands ! 

France ! ^claim thy right, thy glory claim, 
Surpassing Rome's immortal fame 1 
For, more than she could do 
In the long ages of her toils, 

Witfl all her strength and all her spoils, 
Thy heroes overthrew^ 

Oow, crow thy cock I thy eagle soar. 
Fiercer and higher than before ! 

Thy boasts though few believe, 

Here faithful history shall rolate 
What Gallic hearts could meditate 
And Gallic^hands achieve. * 

Fresh blows the gale, the scenes delight, 
Anear, afar, on plain, on hight ; 

But all are far and vast : 

Day follows day, and shows not one 
The weary heart con Id'- rest upon 
To call its own at last. 

No curling dell, no cranky nook. 

No sylvan mead, no prattling brook. 

No little lake that stands 
Afraid to lift its fringed eye 
Of purest blue to its own sky. 

Or kiss its own soft sands. 

0 ! would I were again at home 
(If any such be mine) to roam 
Amid Lanthony’s bowers, 

' Or, where beneath the alders flow 
My Arrow's waters still and slow. 

Doze down the summer hours- 


MALVOLIO. 

Thou hast beeh very tender to the moon, 
Malvolio t and or, many a daflbdil 
And many a daisy hast thbu yearn'd, until 
The nether jaw quiver’d with thy good heart. 

But tell me now-, MatVolio, tell me true. 

Hast thou not sometimos driven from their 
play 

1 * , 

* Tbe Heidelbarg, the most beautiful renidouco 

in the world, excepting the Alhambra, watt demolished 
hy Loul* XIV. 


village children, when they came too near 
ThJijrtudy, if hlUball raia’dr shouts around, 

Qr if delusive trap sjiook o# thy muse^ 

Pregnant with wonders for another a^ 1 
Hast thou Axt still and patient (tho* sore prest 
Htarthward to 8^oo|; imd warm thy blue-nail'd 
hand) 

Lest thou shouldst frighten from a frosty fare 
The speckled thrush, raising hi^ bill aloft • 

To swallow the red berry on the ash • 

By thy white windov^’*three short’ paces offi 
If this thou haist not done, and has^^ done that- 
I do exile thee from the moon twelve whole 
Calendar months, debarring thee from use 
Of rose, bud^ blossom, odour, simile, 

And furthermore I do hereby pronounce 
Divorce between the nightingale and thee. 

cxovi. 

I WITH AH ALBUM. 

I know not whether I am proud. 

But this 1 know, x hate the crojwd : 

Therefore pray let me disengage 
My verses from the motley page. 

Where others far more sure to please 
Pour out their choral song with eafie. 

And yet perhaps, if some shoulu tire 
With too much froth or too much fire, 

There is an ear that may incline 
I Even to words so dull as mine. 


My serious son 1 1 see thee look 
First on the picture, then the book. 

1 catch the wish tlvat thou couldst point 
The yearnings of the ecstatic saint. 

Give it not up, my serious son 1 
Wish it again, and it is done. 

Seldom will any £sil who tries 
With patiei^t hand and stedfast eyes. 

And wooes the true with such pure sighs. 

b 

<t3jXOV{II. 

WBITTEN AT MB. BAWSO»f%,«'WAS-WATEB LAKH. 

Loneliest of hills! from crimes and cares removed,^ 
Long these old firs and quiet rqofs protect I 
Deepest of waters, long these scenes reflect 1 
AnM, at yoiir side, their lord, the well-beloved. 

I For^nodest Wisdom^ shunning loud acclaim, 
Hears Nature’s voice call thro' it, and retreats 
To her repose upon your mossy seats, ' 

^Vud in his heart finds all he wants oftFame. 


I pen these lineal* jpon that cypher'd cover 
(Gift, I will answer for it, of some lover) 

Which you have open’d for me more tfran once, 
And when you told me 1 must write therein 
And found me somewhat tardy to begin, 

CaH'd me but idler, «;>ho’ you thought me dunce. 

Ah I this was very kind in you, sweet maiden. 
But, sooth to say, my panniers are not laden 
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iiljljAJNJSUUO. 


With lialf the wares they bore 
In days of yore. I 

Beside, yoii«will believe me when i say 

That many madcap dreams and J^cies, 

As old dame Wisdom with l^er rod aivanoeB 
Scamper away. 

00 . 

Give me the eyes that look on mine. 

And, when they see them dimly shine, 

Are moistfir than the^i^ere. 

Give me the e^ es that fain would f^d 
Some rslicks of a youthful mind 
Amid the wrecks of care. 

Giro me the eyes that catch at last 
A few &int glimpse^ of the past, 

And, like the arkite dove. 

Bring back a long-lost olive bough. 

And can discover even now 

A heart that once could love. 

, . oci. ^ 

Love(!J ^en my bve from all but thee had flown. 
Come near me ; seat thee on this level stone; 
And, ere thou lookest o’er the churchyard wall. 
To catch, as once we did, yon waterfall. 

Look a brief moment on the turf between. 

And see a tomb thou* never yet hast seen. 

My spirit will be sooth’d to hear once more 
Good-bye as gently spoken us before. 

ceil. 

I leave with unreverted eye the towers 
Of Pisa pining o’er her desert stream. 

Pleasure (they say) yet lingers In thy bowers, 
Florence, thou patriot’s sigh,4;hou poet’s dream! 
0 could I find thee as thou once wert known. 
Thoughtful and lofty, liberal and free ? 

But th#pure Spirit from thy wreck has flown, 
And only Pleasure s phantom dwells with thee. 

• 

Sumner has doft his latest green, * 

And Autumn range|J»the oarley-mows. 

So long away then ^ve you been ? 

> And are you coming back to close 
The year! i^ sadly wants repose. 

ooiv. 

Where Malvern’s verdant ridges gleam 
Beneath the morning ray, 

Look eastward : see Sabrina’s stream i 

Boll rap^dfy away ; 

N*ot even sgch fair scenes detain 
Those whb are cited to the main. 

[t may not be : yet youth retuips, 

Who runs (we hear) as fast, 

And in my breast the fire that burns 
She promises shall last. 

The lord, of these domams was one 
Who loved me like an only^on.* 

Fleetwood Parkliurt(t,of Ripple Court, a desoendaiit 
if the Fleetwood!, the Domexe, and the PorteeoaM. 


I sep the garden*w;>lk8»B0 trim. 

* The house-refl^ing pond» 

I hear again,the voice of him* 

Who seldom went beyond 
The Roman camp’eP^teep-doping side, 

Or the long mikdclk's level ride. 

And why] A little girl there was 
Wl^ fizt his e^s on home, ^ 

Whemer she roll’d along the grass, 

Or gsftes and hedges clomb. 

Or dared defy Alonzo's tale , , 

(Hold but her hand) to turn her pale. 

" Wher^is she now ] ” Not far away.” 

"As brave too ] ” " Y es? and braver 
She dares to hear her hair turns gray, 

• And never looks the graver : 

Nor will she mind Old Tdldcd.e more 
Than thgse who sang her charms before. 

How many idleathings were said 
On eyes that were but bright ! 

Their truer glory was delay’d 
To guide his steps aright 
Whose purest hand and loftiest mind 
]y[ight lead the leaders of mankind.* 

THE DKCKASE OF MRS. KOSSRHAOSII. 

Ah yes ! the hour is come 
When thou must hasten home, 

Pin*e soul i to Him whoaeallft. 

The God who gave thee breath 
Walks by the side of Death, 

And nought that step appals. 

Health has forsaken thee 
Hope says thou soon shalt be 

Where happier spirits dwell, 

There where one loving word 
Alone is never heard, 

That loving word, farewell. 


How many voices gaily sing, 

"0 . happy mojin, 0 happy spring 
Of life I” Meanwhile there comes o’er me 
A softer voice from Memory, 

And says, " If loves and hopes have flown 
With years, think too what griefs are gone I’ 

oovii. 

nw A VACANT TOMB AT LIANBEDR. 

0 parent Earth ! in thy retreats 
My heart with holier fervour bcatsf 
And fearlessly, thou knowest wgll, 

Contemplates the sepirfchral cell. 

G%ard, parent Earth, those trees, those flowers. 
Those refuges from wintry hours. 

Where every plant from eveiy clime 
Renews with joy its native prime. 

* Mr. Roaenhagen loat bis sight by ui^xoftted labo' 
in the public service. He was private secretary to ti 
prime ministers, Perceval and Yansittart. 
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Long ma^ tliid ftne o*^er thi# lone sod 
Lift its meek head tojmd its « 
And gather round the tomes of Truth 
Its bending elds ana blooming youth' ; 
And long too may thesb lindecs wave 
O'er timely and untimely grav^ ; r 
But, if the virtuous bo thy priae. 

Keep this one tomb unbccupicc^. 


MISCBLLAK^OTTS. 

the colours from the scene, 
• An<|no herb on .earth is green. 
WhSfis left mo After ain ^ 
ifrhat, beside my fuiieral 1 
Bid it wait^a little while, 

Ji^t to let pie though^l smile 
Its accustom’d tii&e abide : 

There are left two boons beside . . 
Health, and eyes that yet can s6e 
Byes not coldly turn’d from me. 


Who smites the wounded ’on his bed) 

And only waits to strip the dead ? 

In that dark room I see thee lurk, 

0 low and lurid soul of Burke ! ‘ 

Begone ! Shall ever dbuthey’s head lie low 
And unavenged beneath the savage blow? 

No, by my soul ! tho’ greater men 
And nearer stick the envenom’d pen 
Into that breast which always rose ■ 

, At a\l Man’s wishes, all Manli woes. 

Look from thy couch of sorrow, look around ! 

, .A sword of thy own temper guards the ground. 


Under the hollies of thy breezy gldde, „ 

Need wood, in youth with idle pace I rode, 
Where pebbly rills theirraried chirrup made. 
Kills whicIT the fawn with tottering knees b< 
strode. ' 

Twilight was waning, yet I checkt my pace. 
Slow as it was, and longer would remain ; 
Here first, here only, had I seen the fact 
Of Nature free from change and pure from 
stain. • 


thou hast ever done amiss. 

It was, 0 Southey ! but in this ; 

That, to redeem the lost estate « 

Of the poor Muse, a man so great 
Abased his laurels where some Georges stood 
Knee-deep in sludge and ordure, some in blood. 
Was ever Genius but thyself 
Friend o^, befriended of a Guelph 1 
Who then shou’id hail their natal days t 
What fiction weave the cobweb praise 1 
At last comes she whose natal day be blest, 

And one more happy still, and all the rest ! 

But since thou liest sick at heart 
And worn with years, some little part 
Of thy hard office let me try, 

Tho’ inexpert was always I 
To toss the litter of Westphalian swine 
From under human to above divine. 

No soil’d or selfish hand shall bless 
That gentle bridal loveliness 
Which promises our land inamase 
Of happy days in hard-earn’d peace. 

Grant the unpaid-for prayer, ye heavenly Powers! 
/For her own sake, and greatly more for ours. 

Remember him who saved from scathe 
The honest front of ancient Faith ; 

Then when the Pontine exhalations 
Breath’d pestilence thro’ distant nations! 
Remember that mail’d hand, that heart so true, 
^And with ^ik^ power and will his race endue. 

oCix. 

What, of house and home^bereft. 

For my birthday what is left 1 ‘ 

Not the hope that my more 
Can be blest like those of yore, 

Not the wish ; for wishes now 
Fall like flowers from 'uching brow. 

When th^ jdTial feast is past, 

And when heaven, with clouds o’ereast^ 


Here in the glory of her power 'she lay, 

Here she rejoiced in all the bloom of health ; 
Soon must I meet her faint and led astray, 
Freckled with feverish whims and wastei 
wealth. * ‘ 

ocxz. 

Where three huge dogs arc ramping yonder 
Before that villa with its tower. 

No braver boys, no father fonder. 

Ever prolong’d tte moonlight hour. 

Often, to watch thsp sports anseen, 

Along the broad stone bench he lies. 

The oleander-stems between 

And citron-boughs to shade his eyes. 

The clouds now whiten far away. 

And villas glimmer thick below. 

And windoy’^s catch the quivering ray. 

Obscure one minute’s space ago. 

Orchards and Vine-kj^olls inaple-propt , 
Rise radiant rounfh : tk i meads are dim. 

As if- the milky-way had (fropt 
And fill’d Valdarno to the brim. 

Unseen beneath us, on the right, » 

The abbey with unfinisht front 
Of checkeK’d marble, black and white, 

And on the left tfie Doccia’s font. 

Eastward, two ruin’d castles rise 
Beyond Maiano’s mossy mill, , 

Winter and Time their enemies, 

Without their warder, stauely still. « 

The heaps arout|^ them there will grow 
Higher, as years sweep by, and higher, 

Till every battlement laid low 
Is seized and trampled by the briar. 

That line so lucid is the weir 
Of Royezzano : but.* behold 
The graceful tower of Giotto there. 

And Duomo’s cross of freshen’d gold. 
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mis{;ellanbov& 

W'e can not tell, bo fkr away, W^t shall I brin^p yon ) wquld ^n like 

Whether the dty*<tongue beipsnte, ' Um, image, gnoB, red, yellow, blue, * 

We only h^ some lover p^y Stricken by. Time, who soon^ust strike* 

(If sighs oe play) the sighing flnte.^ Ai^deep >»">rt that^beats for you, • 


ooxii.^ • 

My pretty Marte, my winter firiend. 

In these bright days ought thine to end 1 
When’all th^ kindred far away 
Bnjoy the genial hours of^ay. 

How often hast thou playxPwith me. 

And li^kt m^tlip to share my tea,* 

And run away and turn’d again 
To hide ray glove or cr^ck my pen. 

Until I swore, to check thy taunts,# 

1 *d write to uncles tnd to aunts, 

And grandmama, whom dogs pursued 
But could not catch her in the wood. 

Ah 1 I repeat the jokes we had, 

Yet thii£ me not less fond, less sad. 
Julia and Charle s and Walter grave 
Would every toy ^ey have 

To see thy joyous eyes at eve. 

And feel thy feet upon the sleeve. 

And tempt thy glossy teeth to bite 
And almost Ifurt them, but not quite ; 
For thou didst IJbk, and then suspend 
The ivor}' barbs, but reprehend 
With tender querulous tones, that told 
Thou wert too good and we too bold. 
Never was malice in thy heart, 

My gentlest, dearest little Marte I 
Nor grief, nor reason to rep'lne, 

As there is now in this of mpue. 


Ye liUle household gods, that make 
My heart leap lighter with your play, 

And*never let it sink or ache, s 
Unless you are too far away ; 

Bight years have flown, andnever yet 
One day has risen between 

The kisses of my eft-1 ier pet. 

And few the hours he was not seen. 

How can I c^l to you from Konte 1 
Will mamma teach what habho said 1 

Have ye not heard him talk at hom^ 

About the city of the dead ] 

Marvellous tales will hdhho tell, 

If you 4 }dh’t clasp his throat too tight. 

Tales whi#h you, Arnold, will love well, 

Tho’ «Ailia*s cheef turns pale with fright. 

How, swimming o’er the Tibeff Clelia 
Headed the rescued virgin train ; 

And, loftier virtue ! how Cornelia 
Lived when her two brave sons were slain. 

This is my birthday : ma^ye waltze 
Till mamma cracks her nest guitar !* 

Yours are true pleasures ; those are false 
We wise ones follow hrom afar 


* ooxiv. 

The leaves are hilling ; so am I ; 

The |3w late flov4rs have moistflre in the eye; 
^ So have I too. 

Scarcely on any bough is heard 
Joyous, or even unjoyduS, bird 
The w'hole wood through. 

W inter may come : he brings but nigher 
His circle (yearly narrowillg) to the fire 

( Where old friends meet ; 

• Let him ; now heaven is overcast. 

And spring and summed^ both are pasti ^ 
And all things sweet. 

ooxv. 

The day returns again 
Which once with bitter pain, 

And only once for year#, we spent apart. 
Believe me, on that day 
God heard me duly pray 
For ^11 bis blessings on thy gentle heart : 

Of late a cloud o’ercast 
Its current ; that is past ; 

But think not it hung lightly on^y brsiM . 
* 13160 , as my hours dedllne, 

Still let thy starlight shine 
Thro’ my lone casement, till at laat I rest. 

I 

00^1. 

The place where soon I think to lie, 

In its old creviced nook hard-by 
Bears many a weed : 

If parties bring you there, will you 
Drop slily in a grain or two 
I Of wall-flower seed ? 

I shall not seg it, and (too sure!) 

I shall not ever hear that your 
Light step was there ; 

But the rich odour pome fine day 
Will, what I cannot do, repay 
That little care. 

ocavn. 

As he who baskt in sunshine iSves to go 
Where in dim coolness graceful grow* 

In that lone narrow path whose silei^Band 
Hears of no footstep, #vhile sofie gentle hand 
I Reckons, or seems to beckon, to the seat 
Where ivied wall and trolled woodbine meet; 
Thus I, of ear that tingles not to praise. 

And feet that weary of the world’s highways^ 
Beeline on moulc^ring tiee or jutting stone, * 
And (tho’ at last I feel I am alon^ • 

Think by a gentle band mine too is pMt 
In kindly welcome to a calmer resk 



MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Kxrnt 

lilove ig Uka Echo in the land of 
Who aBELwerg beat the indweller of hei bowers. 
Silent to other yoices (idly lou^l 
Or wildly violent) letting them^arorge 
Eagle or cavem’d brute, but neW her. 


Tell nor to gtand some steps apart 
others oiJ* that day, !*, 

And check the tear (^f tear shohld 
Too preoijpus for dull clay. 


TO A LADT ON OOMINO OV AOl. 


ON RBOXIVINQ A MONTHLY BO0I. 

Pcestum 1 thy roses long ago, 

^ All roses far abo^e. 

Twice in the year were call’d to blow 
And braid the locks of Love. 

Ho saw the city sink in dust, 

^ Its rose’s roots decay’d. 

And cried in sorrow, ** Find I must 
‘ Another for my braid.” 

First Cyprus, then the Syrian shor^. 

To Pharpar’s lucid rill, 

J)id those two large dark eyes explore, 
Q.nt wanted something still. 

Damascus fill’d his heart ^ith joy. 

So sweet her roses were I 
He cull’d them ; but the wayward boy 
Thought them ill worth his care. 

" I want them every month, ’^he cried, 

" I want them every hour ; 

Per-it^Iai rose^ and none beside, 

Henceforth shairbo my flower.” 

ooxx. 

Sweet was the song that Youth sang once. 
And passing sweet was the response ; 

But there are accents sweeter far 
When Love leaps down our evening star. 
Holds back the blighting wings of Time, 
Melts with his breath the crusty rime, 
And looks into our eyes, and says, 

" Come, let us talk of former days,” 


Fate ! I have askt few things of th^ 
And fewer have to ask. 
fcslhortly, thou knowest, 1 shall be 
No more : then con thy task. 


Fear not my frequent verse may' raise 
To your clear brow the vulgar gaze. 
Another I reserve in ^,re 
For day yet happier ; then no more. 
Believe South’s happy creed !) belieVe 
That never can bright morns deceive ; 
That brighter must arise for you 
Than over the ^roud sun rode through. 

It has been said, on wedlock-land 
Some paths are thorny, more are sai^^ • 

I hope the coming spring may show 
How little they who say it, know. 
Meanwhile with tranquil breast, survey 
The trophies of thf present day. 

When twenty years their course have ruis. 
Anxious we wait the following one. 

Lo ! Fortune in full pomp descends 
Surrounded by her host of friends. 

And Beauty moves, in passing bv, *' 

With loftier port and steadier eye. 

Alas, alas ! when these are flown. 

Shall there be nothing quite your own I 
Not Beauty from her stores can give 
The mighty charm that makes us live. 
Nor shieldless Fortune overcome 
The shadows that besiege the tomb. 

You, better guarded, may be sure 
Your name for ages will endure. 

While all the powerful, all the proud, 

I All that excito the clamorous crowd. 

With truncheon or with diadem. 

Shall lie one mingled mass Avith them. 
Chide you our praises? You alone 
Can doubt of glories fairly won. 

Genius, altho’ he seldom decks 
Where beauty does tKi softer sex. 
Approaches you with accents ,)dand, 
Atipnes your voice, directs your hand. 
And soon will fix upon your brow 
A crown as briglit as Love does noil^. 


If one be left on earth so late 

Whose love is like the past, “ 

Tell her in whispers, gentle Fate I 
^ Not even love must last. 

Tell her 1 1 ave the noisy feast 
Of life, a little tt* ed, ^ 

Amid its pleasures few possest 

And many undesired. 

« 

Tell her with steady pace to come 
And, where my laurels lie. 

To throw the freshest ok. the tqpaib. 

When it 'hat'eaught her sigh. 

* There ie said to be aaoh an echo on the Lake of TeMwme. 


Beauty 1 thou arbitress of weal or woe 
To others, but how powerless of thy own, 

How prone to fall on the smooth path, hoN 
prone . ^ 

To place thy tender foot on the sharp fliLt 
And bleed until t]^c evening fade and die ! 

I see thee happy now, and I rejoice. 

As if thou wert {alTrwst as if I) for me : 

But thou hast tarried with me long enough, 

And now hast taken all thy gifts away. 

How various and how changeful is thy mien ! 
Various and changeful as the neck of doves 
In colour : here so meek, so stately there ; 

Here festive, and there sad ; here, tall, erect 
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Commanding ; there, small, slender, bent J to And rtlkdy to be led aside *bjr love 
yield. • • f ffo 4ny coverj wijlf a castle hear, 

I have observ'd thee Tesolute ana bold ® ^ Or cottage on the river-side *or moor, , ^ 

And steppifig forth to conquer, and thy brow * No matter ifhich ; the comfortable house* 
Rattling its laurel o'er the myrtle croj^m ; And ttreet, with sbpps along it, scare off love. 

Beauty ! I now behold thcedower thx^e eyes ^ lam grown bitter f. do fear me, sir, 

And throw them forwara on the ground, while In talking thus, but I have lost my cliild 
two By such wild fancies of a wayward world, 

Close g-t thy side Interrogate and plead. Diffejient from contented u# ercwhile. 

Others have* done the same, but those were met Willilm (he tol^l me I must call him so. 

Calmly, and smiles were cat^t indifferently And chHstian nara^s methinks not ill beseem 

Back into them; smiles that smote every heart, The Christian, and bring kipdness at the sound) 

But m#8t the*lieart they fell into ifhat hour. William dwelt here above, not long before 

It pleas'd me to behold it : we all love 1 could q)erceive that Lucy went away 

ffo see a little of the craelty When he came in to spcalt to me, and tried 


W e could ill bear, and, when we redd of, weep, 
feeauty ! thou now^rt with that innocent 
Who seems yf Love’s own age, and Love’s own 
powc*. 

Haply this there are upon the earth 
Some, by all hope abandoned, who ascend 
The hight lui iff Himalaya ; soi^e who fight 
WhePe Napiers ,xpot makes Hindus run strait on 
And Kyber quails beneath his eagle eye ; 

While others bear her on untiring breast 
To Zembla, and with iron that often breaks 


To sec as little of him as she might. 

J askt, had he offended her ; she said 
He was incapable of doing w^ong : 

I blamed her for her ru<leness ; she replied ^ 

She wji^ not rude ; and yet those very 'iords 
WfSre nearer rudeness* than she ever spake 
Until that hour. 

Month after month flew by, 
And both seem’d lonely, though they neveflP lived 
More than few steps asiyider ; I do think 
6hc fled from love and he strove hard with it, 


Engrave her bai^e upon eternal ice. But neither own’d they did. He often came 

To tell me something, and lookt round the room. 


And*fi3fct his eyes on, the one vacant chair 


A XOTHEK’8 TALE. 

I never knew but one who died for lovo. 

Among the maidens glorified in heaven 
For this most pure, most pjftient martyrdom. 

And most couragecAis. If coymgeous ho 
Who graspt and held the Persian prow until 
Wielded by desperate fear the scyinetar 
Gleamed on the sea, and it ran red below 
From the hand sever’d and the arm that still 
Threaten'd, till brave men drew aside the brave; 
If tlys be courage (and was man’s e’er more 1) 
Sublimer, holier, doth God’s brculh inspire 
Into the tenderer breast and fraibir form, 

Erec^ when Fortune and when Fate oppose. 

Erect when Hope, rtF*T)nly help, is gone, . 

Nor yielding till iDeath’s friendlier voice says 
yield. * 

Brave Elewsinian ! I must now away 
From thee and Greece ; away, to milder scenes, 
Not milder sufferings. • ^ 

In my ear was pouVd 
The piteous story from the mother’s lips. 

Who laid her hamd on mine, and oftentimes 
With idl«&ger moved my pliant veins 
And loo]|A on theiUi, nor knew on what she lookt. 
As her sad tale went on ; for she had found 
One who hath never dared to lAir from grief. 

Or interrupt its utterance in its hour. 

Or bluyht, where child was lost, to be a cliild. 
Abruptly she began, abruptly closed. 

** He was an ensign, and, whatever woes 
Ho brought on me and m’«e, a good yyung man. 
Modest in speech and manners, fond of books, | 
Such as we find in all these little towns, 


Before the table, and the work unroll’d. 

At last he found her quite alone, and then 
Avow’d the tenderest, and the puJ^sl. love, 

Askt ifcr consent only to speak with me 
And press his suit thereafter ; she declared 
She never could ; and tears flow’d plenteously 
I enter’d ; nor diil she, many do, 

Move her eyes from me imr abase them more. 
Neither did he, but told what he had said 
And she had answer’d. I reproved her much 
For ignorance of duty, and neglect 
Of such an honour : he then claspt my hand. 
And swore no earthly views should ever turn 
His eyes from that bright idol. 

' May I hope. 

Sweet Lucy ! •may I pause from my despair 
1 shoubl say ftither . . even that were bliss . . 
Speak, is that bliss forbidden?’ She replied, 

‘ You think mu wort.hy of great happiness. 

But Fortune has not thought so ; 1 am poor 
And you are (or you will be) rich ; tis thus 
All marriages should be ; but marriages 
Afono are suitable that suit with pride. 

With prejudice, with avarice ; enough 

If dead men’s names have hallowed them, if warpt 

Alliances besprinkle them with dust^ 

Or herald prime and furbish tbem anew. 

Yes, they must pleas^all in two families, 
Excepting those who marry. We are both 
Alike God’s creatures, but Ihe world claims one. 
The other is rejected of the world. 

Hated I well could be for loving you, 

For loving me yoxt must fiot be desij^ised.* 

‘Lucy then loves me I* cried the youth, ‘she 
loves me ! ’ 



and 
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And prest her to hie boort, andfseiz’d her han#, 

* And ever will 1 hold it till her IfpB * 

In whds^ one breath'ds all my life contain'd, 

Say, it is tkine* f, t 

Ah ! 'twere but time ill-spent 
To foltow them thro’ love ; 'tweVe walking o'er 
A meadow in the spring, where, every step. 

The grass and beauteous ‘flower8( are all the same, 
And ever were and ever will be ^o. { 

But now the season was at hanji when rush 
Into talt water all whom smokey town 
Had hardened in t£e skin, whom cards 
dice , 

Had crampt, whom luxpry unstrung, whom dance 
Prom midnight into sunshine, and whom routs 
'(Not always do we call things by their names 
So aptly) swoln with irksomeness and spite ' 
VoiRited forth . . here meet they all again, 

Glum and askance, the closer the les» neigh- 
t hours ; « ^ 

And those who late were chatty, now are seen 
JPrimly apart like hop-poles without hops, 
LankieHstless, helpless, useless, and unlovely. 
Here many would lay out their happiness. 

And many be content to 'waste another’s : < 

Of these was one whose name shall rest untold ; 
YoUng is he, and (God aiding) may be ‘better. 
With a bright ribband and a horse upon it v 
Pull-gallop . . first of orders I surmise . . 

He must have done rare service to his king 
Before he wors aabj;e or a beard, 

To will all this ; but won it all he had, ^ 

And woro it too as bravely. 

This young man 
Was passiug thro' our town toward the coast. 
Heedless and ignorant (us wiser men 
And better may have been) what spirit moves 
U pon those waters, that uupausing sea 
Which heaves with God’s o>vii image, ever pure. 
And ministers in mightiness to Earth 
Plenty and health and beauty and delight ; 

Of all created things beneatli the skies 
The only one that mortal may not mar. 

Here met he William, whom he kn|}w at school, 
And showed him his gay lady, and^desired 
That William would show his. 

With gravity 

J)id William listen, and at last confess 
Ties far more holy that should soon unite 
With him a lowly maid. 

The captain heard 
Deridingly his chapter of romance, 

$.uch did be call it. 

/ ‘ ‘ Introduce me, pray. 

To the faiiMiride elect.’ 

‘ bride,’ said he, 

‘And proudly then; yes, you and all my friendsi’ 
So far I know, what ^llow’d I know not. 

Only that William often spent the day 
With these great folks; at first, when he re- 
turned i ^ 

He was moeeaftind than ever of my child ; 

Soon after, he came late into the house. 

Then later, and one day, 'twas Saturday, 


MISCELLANMUS. 

; He mid to me he should go home to ask 
His ^her’s apprCbation of tjhe match, 

Amd hoped, and doubted not, his full ^nsent* 
Alas ! I kn^w not then that those who go 
For this conitent have given up their own. 
He^went . . t O si« 1 he ^ent ... My tale is tokL 
He wrote to me . . but I have said it all . . 

He wrote . . My Lucy caught tkfi letlfer up 
And kist it ; read it, dropt it on the floor;*' 

Seiz’d it again, again with eye brim-full 
Lookt, and again droft it, despondingly. 

0 sir ! did 1 net say my tale is told<t 
'Twas Sunday, and the bells had nearly flone^ 

When Lucy called to me, and urged my haste : 

1 said I could^jiot leave h^ ; for she lookt 

Paler, and spoke more feebly then I raved 
Against the false one who had caused her death. 
She caught my arm. . . * ^ 

' No, Lucy, no ! ' cried I, 
Not death ; you yet are young and ma^ live on 
These many years.’ 

^ She smiled, replied 

‘ Hope it not, mother ! lest one pang the more 
Befall you ; wish me better things than life; 

But, above all, sweet mother!’. . and she sigh’d.. 
‘ Think not I die for William and for love. 

Many have gone before their twentieth year, 

Mine is half over ; many, now in bliss. 

Have learnt, to read God’s will at earlier dawn, 
And crost life's threshold strown with freshest 
flowers 

Trippingly and alert, to meet a friend, 

A father, who (they IT new) awaited them. 

Many have had short notice t»o quit home. 

And, when they left it, left it unprepared ; 

I, mother, I have been two years in dying, 

And one day more : should ever he know this, 

’T would comfort him . . for he must think of me. 
But am 1 not too proud for one so near . 

She would not say . . I shriekt' and said 
death! ^ 

She prest my hjpd, and her smile sank away. 

She would console, I^yould not be consoledj^ 

‘ 0 let me think then I die for him, 

But say no more to pain me let me love. 

And love him, when I can not, for my sake.* 
Slumber came c^ver her ; one faint t.ob broke it ; 
And then came heavier slumber ; nought broke 
that.” r 

She paus’d ; I too f^t silent : she resumed . 

For Love and Sorrow drop not at the grave 
The image of the chcrisht one within. 

Too confident !ipon her strength recatl’d, 

She would have mounted intp brighterfidays 
For hours when youth was cool and thing* 
calm, ‘ 

Saying to me, with evener voice and look: 

“ Lucy, when last you saw her, was a ohilg.'' 

" And is, if Angel be, a child again,*' 

Said I. 

She claspt her hands above her 1 
And rusht away, leaving me all alone. 

The chamber-door stood open, and ner brow 
^ Had sunk into her pillow, but no rest 
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Was there; she sought one at the duskier siJe 
Of the same bed, o*eif which (alilost to tou<)h) 
The dim r^emblance of a joyous youth « 
Shook gently, pendent from its light-i^*d chord. 
Nor youth nor age nor virtue can avmd. 


My guest I 1 havifnot led you thro* 
The^old footpath of swamp and sedges ; 
But . . mind ygur step . . you're coming to 
Shingle and shells with sharpish edges. 

Here atsquasS jelly-fish, and here * 

An old shark’s head with open jaw 
We hap may hit on : never fear 
Scent rather ran^ and crooked stw. 


IjHiaeries that fly in dirkneas thro’ the woild, 
Striking at fiEmdbm irremissahly, ’ 

Until our s»n sinks thro’ its^sraves, until^ * 

The f olden brim melts f]g}m the brightest cloud 
And all that ^ have seen hath disappeare^. 


I Step forward : vij shall pass th^ soon, 
A:|d then befmro you will arise 
A fertile scene ; a.placid moon 
Above, and star-besprinli^^qd skies. 

And we shall reach at last (where ends 
The field of thistles, sharp and light) 

A dozen brave and honesf friends, 

And there wish one and all good-night, 


ooxxv. 

0*erfoaming with rage 
Tb^fTmifl!H>^jith’d judge iTage 
Thus question’d a thief in the dock : 

“ Didst never hear read 
In the church, lump of lead I 
Loose chip frdm the tlovirs own block I 
‘ Thou shalt^^ot steal V ” Yea,** 

The white chap did say, 

** * Thou sbalt not :’ but thou was the word. 

Had he piped out ‘Jem Hewitt I 
Be sure you don’t do it/ 

I*d ha* thought of it twice e^e I did it, my lord.** 


SENT WITH POIMS. 

Little volume, warm with wishes. 

Fear not brows that never frown t 
After J^yron's peppery dishes 
Matho’s mild skim-milk goes down. 

Change she wants not, self-concenteiPd» 
She whom attic graces please, ^ 

She whose Genius never entor’d 
Literature’s gin-pal/^pcs. 


WBITTEN og THE FIRST LEAF qy AS AKBOXi 

Pass me : I only am the rind 
To the rich fruit that you will find. 

My friends, at every leaf behind. 

oazxvni. 

OH ANOTHBB. 

Why haTiTthe Graced chosen me 
To write what all they love must aeef 
I cannot tell you for my life, ^ 

But why was Venus Vulcan’s wife! 

The reaison must be just the same ; 

My verses are not much more lamoL 

ooxxi^. 

One leg across his wide arm-chair. 

Sat Singleton, and read Voltaire; 


Ajd when (as*u'ell he might) he hit 
Upon a splendid piece of wit, 

He cried : I do declare now, this 
Upon the whole is not amiss.” 

And spent a good half-hour to show 
3y metaphysics why ’tifis so. 


TO B. 

• 

The Devil, when he made believe 
The pure and simple soul of Eve, 

Was scarcely yet thy bctt«r hall. 

For h^had only lied and smiled 
And ruined whom his arts beguiled, 

Not mockt her wdtb his hellish laugh. 

I ooxiftci. 

Youth but by help of memory can be sage ; 
Wisejr by losing some of it is Age. 

1796. 

It seems, whenever we are idle. 

We call for saddle and for bridle. 

And girt and3)uckled from the throne 
Let others* blood to cool our own. 

Wars, where not want nor danger calls. 
Have hung with tat\ers lialf St. I’anl’s ; 
And some years hence this courtly fashion 
Will hang with tatters half the nation. 
iTlje thirsty tiiibe that draws the sword 
For water less tlian fills a gourd. 

Is wiser in my humble mind 
Than men who only fight for wind, w 
And merits more from sage and bard^ 
Than Marlbro’ or tho^Savoyar^. 

coxxxin. 

Whiskered Furies 1 boy stuft blouses * 
Fanning fires on peaceful houses ! 

What are all thesq oaths and yelh 
Belcht from thirty million hells 1 
Swagger, scream, and paste away I 
Courage now, anon dismay I 



m 

Loaii-PhiUpl rear y<nif wiClls 
Bound t&eae madmen^^and their ^ra#la. 

Well J-o^i luiow the fiery rout. 

And what rain can put,U out.^ 

^ ooxxxiv. 

1 rais'd my eyes to Pallas, and she laught. 

** Goddess !,![' said I, " prajj^tell me whvl 
►ok at my oliVe with a sloe ifigraft ! I 


Look 

Where stood your Pericles, fivo scoundrelt set ye 
^ father Zeus 1) on Qtho and Coletti.” 

Then said she, and her scornful voice grew 
meek, 

"Return thou home^yard and forget thou 
Greek” 


MISCELL^NljbUS. 

, ! For having, in thy list, forg|otten 
So ^wMny poets s&rce Iialfro^ten, 

Who did expect of thee at least 
A few che^C'parings from thy Fecut, 

Hast thou no pity on^he men 
Wfio suck (as hal^s thdlr tongues) tha ] 
Until it leaves no traces where 
It lighted, and seems dipt in t5ir. 

At last be generous, Hunt I and prythee ' 
Refresh (and gratis to 9 l in Lethe , 

Yonder sick Muse, surcharged with popplat 
And heavier pK-esentatiomcopies. t 
She mmt grow livelier, and the rlfur 
More potent in effect thsA ever. 


aUAEBHL. 

Jf an. Work on marble shall not be. 

Lady faif 1 the work for me : « 

For which reason you and I 
,.May together say good-hye, 

La^, ^ay of marble what you will. 

Work on sand is vainer still : 

For which reason I and JFou 
V ery wisely say adieu. 

COXXXVI. 

Go on, go on, and love away I ’ 

Mine was, another’s is, the day. 

Go on, go on, %iou fplse one 1 now 
Upon his shoulder rest Idiy brow, 

And look into his eyes until 
Thy own, to find them colder, fill. 

OOXiKXVII. 

Egg strikes on egg and breaks it ; true ; 

But, striking, is not broken too. 

Thus while one smitten heart, a-fire. 

Gives way, the other is entire. 

OOXXXVIII. 

Ten thousand flakes about my windows blow, 
Ionic falling and some rising, but all snow, 
guribblcrs and statesmen 1 are ye not just so? 

ccxxxix. 

LADY TO LADY. 

Tell me, proud though lovely maiden 1 
He who heaves from heart oerladen 
V (Tse on verse for only you, 

What is it he hopes to do ? 

KEPLT. 

What he fropes is but to please. 

If I give his hana a squeea^?, 

Silent, at the closing strain. 

Tell me, does it wrib^ in vain. 

OOXL. 

90 UilOH B0KT, OH A^ OUISSION IH BIB "VBABT 
0 .. 0» THB POETS.” 

Leigh Hunt ! thou stingy man, Leigh Hunt ! 
May Charon swij^mp thee in his punt. 


OLD BIYLB. 

Aurelius, Sire of Hungrinesses ! * 

Thee thy old friend Catullus blesses. 

And sends thee six fine watercresses, 
There are who would not think me quitt 
(Unless we were OM friends) 

To mention whom you should invite. 
Look at them well ; and turn it o'er 
In your own mind . . Fd have but four • 
Lucullus, Cesar, and two more. c 


NEW STYLE. 

I very much indeed approve 
Of maidens moderating love 
Until they’ve twenty pounds ; 

Then Prudence, with a poet’s praise. 
May loose the lace** of their stays, 

And let them qu^st like hounds. 

* Peggy, my theme, twelve years ago 
(Or better) did precisely so : 

She lived at farmer Spence’s ; 

She scour’d the pantry, milk’d the coWH 
And answer'd every would-be spouse 
Dye think I’ve lost my senses P 

Until the twerlLy pounds were safe, 

She tiff’d at Tim, sKxJ ran. from Ralph. 

Squire nodded . . deuce » curtsy ! 
Sam thought her mopish, Silas proi. 
And Jedediah cried aloud. 

Pray who the devil hurts ye?”*^ 

But now tl 8 twenty pounds were got. 
She' knew the fire to boil the pot, , 

She knew the man to trust to. 

I’m glad I gave this tidy lass 
(Under my roof) a cheerful glass ' 

* (Of water) and a crust toq^. 

Although the seventeenth of Kay, 

It was a raw and* misty day 
When Ebenezer Smart, 

I (The miller’s lad of Boxhoim-mill) 
Having obtained her right good-will 
And prudent virgin heart. 

Led her oo church : and Joseph Stead 
(The curate of said Boxholm) read 
The service ; and Will Sands 
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(The clerk) repeated the response 
(They after him) whjch utter’djbnce 
Holds two plighted bunds. 

And now they live asiide the weir, 

Aud (on my conscience) I ileclare 
As merrily as larks. • 

This I can youch for : I went in 
One <^y and sat ifpon the bin 
While Peggy hemm’d two sarks. 

J do not say t^o sarks er^ye, 

Collar and waistband ; these requ^ 

(I rdekon) some time more ; 

But mainly two stout sarks, the tail 
And fore-fiap, stiff as (%at of mail 
On knight in da^s of yore. ^ 

I told my sister and our maid 
(Anne l^ddTewell) how long I stayed 
• With Peggy ; ’twaa until her 
* Dinner-ftme : we expect, before 
Eight or (at most) nine months are o*er, 
AnotlswfflB^^miller, • 


*8U0G£i^KI) BY HORAOS. 

• 

Never, my boy, so blush and blink, 
Or care a straw v'hat people think, 

If yon by chance are seen to dally 
With that sweet little creature Sally. 
Lest by degrees you sidle from her, 
ril quote you Ovid, Horace^ Homer. 
If the two first are loose, there still is 
Authority in proinl Achilloj? * 

And never, night or day, coiJld be his 
Dignity hurt by dear Briseis. 

Allho' I take an interest 
III hairing you and Sally blest, 

J know those ancles small and round 
A re Standing on forbidden ground,# 
So fear no rivalry to you 
In gentlemen of thirty-two. 


I aoxi.iv. 

You may or you may not believ# 

That soldiers have been known to thieve : 
The question is not settled well 
By what I am About to tell. 

Frederick the Great was reigning, when 
One of the^bravest of bis men 
Before hite majesty was call’d 
By two pries^tf, and sore appall’d ; 
For, in despite of every care, he 
Took jewels froifPthe Virgin Wary ; 

And on his person stow’d the same 
Wherc^she would never look, for shame. 
So thought he ; but each wily priest 
Would search the wicked knave undrest 
Down dropt the jewolit When they Ijoth 
Told the same tale, the king, tho’ loth 
To hang him, very justly said, 

** To-morrow. I am much afraid. 


^Tl^ soldier, thus Accused, must bleed . . 
Without yofir ptrdon.” # 

• " No indeed,*” 

Saidithey. 

I My fathers !’* said the king^ 

Let me suggest another thing. * 

You, as true Catholics, will own 
j Mary can favour anyone.” 

'' B^ond a douiit.” 

• ^ And sometimes does ii 

I Where no man ever could sujppose it 
, The Virgin may have bow^ from heaven^ 
And wjiat he took she may have given : 

I For ladies always love thf brave, 
j And Mary is the maid to save. 

I I can but order that no suitor 
^Accept from her such gifts in fiitura” 


OOZ&T. 

An English boy, whose travels lay 
In Italy, had slept at ni&rht 
I Sound as a bishop all the way. 

Till suddenly . . the strangest sight 1 

^Above the upper of th^ two 
I Near ridges of old Appennino, 
j (Seemin^y scarce a good stone- throw) 

A lighted globe began to shine. 

j ** 0 father ! father I ” cried the lad, 

I " What wicked boys are hereabout I 
How wild ! how mischievous ! htw mad I 
Lodk yonder ! let us put it out. 

1 never saw such a balloon 

So near . , that olive now takes fire ! 

The corn there crackles^” 

** ’Tis the Moon,” 

I Patting his head, replied the sire. 


j Metellus is a lover : one whoso ear 

(T have been told) is duller than his sight. 

The day of his departure had drawn near; 

And (meeting her beloved over night) 

Softly and tAiderly Corinna sigh’d : 

Wont you be quite as happy now without mel” 
Metellus, in his innocence replied, « 

“ Corinna ! oh Corinna I can yon doubt me ? ” 


'/be blackest of grapes, with a footpath hard-by, 
Should scarcely be watcht with so watchful an 
eye , v 

As that kid of a girl whom old Egoi^has made 
His partner for life,.^or ashafiied, nor afraid. 

COXLV|II. 

If hatred of the calm and good, 

Aud quenchless thirst of human blood. 

Should rouse a rtstless face again, 

And new Napoleons scour the plafn,* 

Ye arbiters of nations, spare 
The land of Kabelals and Molibre, 
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swihg those panthers hf tl^e ears 
Across graUng of ^Igiera. 

OOS^LIZ. 

Pleasant H Is to wink and snij^thc^mes 
The little dainty poet blows for ns. 

Kneeling In his soft cushion at the hearth. 

And patted on th/9 head by passing maids. 

Who would discourage him ? wh^id him o|T 1 
Invidious or morose I Enoughs to' say • 
(Perhaps too much vi^lesB "tis mildly said) 

That slender twigs send forth the fiercest flame, 
Not without noise, but ashes soon succeed^ 

While the broad chump leans back against the 
stones, 

Btrong with internal fire, sedately breathed, t 
And heats the chaipber round from mom till 
<iaight. 


OOL. 

^ COTTAGE LBIPT FOR LONDON. 

The co«tert walk, the mossy apple-trees. 

And the long grass that darkens underneath, 

I leave for narrow streets hnd gnats and fleas, # 
Water unfit to drink and air to breathe. 


COM. , 

Come, Sleep I but mind ye ! if you come without 
The little girl t^tat struck me at the rout. 

By Jove ! I would not, give you half a-crowr. 

For all your poppy-heads and all your down. 


Deep forests hide the stfmtest oaks ; 

Hazels make sticks for market-folks ; 

He who comes soon to his estate 
Dies poor ; the rich heir is the late. 

Sere ivy shaded Shakspeare’s brow ; 

But Matho is a poet now. 

OOLIIl. 

PIBVANO ARLOTTO. 

** I will invite that merry priest 
A^otto for to-morrow’s feast,” 

Another, quite as merry, said, 

“ And you shall see his fun repaid. 

When dinner’s on the board, well draw 
(Each of the company) a straw : 

Th^ shortest straw shall tap the wine 
In cellar, while the others dine : 

And now ih6w how we’ll contrive 
ffe draws the short^^st of the five.” 

They Icam theix fesson : l^ere are few 
Good priests (where eating goes) but do. 

From Helgabalus ending with 
Humour’s pink primate Sydney Smith. 

Buch food more suits them, truth to speak. 
Than heavy joints of tougb-grain'd Greek. 
Well ; all'az^ seated. 

<< Where's our OhUatl 1** 
Cries one ; ** without it feasts are scanty. 


! We Mil draw lots then who shall go 
‘ AndJ^l the bottles from bell»w.** 

I They drew. Arlottc^saw their glee. 

And noug]^ discomfited was he. 

I Down-.stai^he went : ke brought up two, 
i And saw hie friep^s (asifriends should do) 
Enjoying their repast, and then 
For the three others went agai% 

Although there was no long delay 
I Dish after dish had waned away, 
j Minestra, liver fried, and raw 
! Delicious ham,«had plumpt the maw* 

I Polpetti, roll’d in anise, here 
Show their fat sides and disappear, 
j Salame, too, half mule’s hSlf pig’s. 

Moisten’d with black and yellow figs ; 
i And maccaroni by the ell 
From high-uplifted fingers fell. 

Garlic and oil and cheese unite 
Their concert on the appetite. 

Breathing an odour which alone 
The laic world might dine upon.j 

But never think that nought remaini 
To recompense Arlotto's pains. 

There surely was the nicest pie 
That ever met Pievano’s eyct* r 
Full fifty toes of ducks and geest, 

, Heads, gizzards, windpipes, soakt in grease^ 
: Were in that pie, and thereupon 
I Sugar and salt and cinnamon ; 

! Kid which, while living, any goat 
. Might look at twice and never know’t ; 

' A quarter of grill’d thrkey, scored 
' And lean as a back/^ammon board, 

• And dark as Saint Bartholomew, 

I And quite as perfectly done through. 

! Birds that, two minutes since, were quails, 
j And a stupendous stow of snails. 

" Brother Arlotto !” said the host, 

, '^Here’s yet a little of our roast. 

I Brother Arlotto I never spare.” 
i Arlotto gaily took his chair 
I And readily fell to ; but soon 
He struck the table with a*rpoon. 
Exclaiming, " Brother I let now 
Draw straws again. Who runs below 
To stop the casks ? for very soon 
Little is there within, or none.” 

Far flies theft^iapkin, and our host 
Is do^n'the cellar-stairs. 

“Alllostl 

Santa Maria ! The Devil’s own trick ! 

Sdofier i blasphemer ! berctick ! " 

Broaching (l»y all the Saints), five ccu»k» ^ 
Only to fill as many flasks 1 < 

Methinks the trouble had been small 
To have replaced the plugs in all.” 

Arlotto heard and answer’d. ** You 
Forgot to me what to do. 

But let us say no more, because 
We should^ not quarrel* about straws. 

If you must play your pranks, at lOMt 
Don’t play 'em wi^ a brother priest.** 



Hisfsuuiiriiop9. 




^oowrr. 

God^B UwB dediM 
Thoui^idt not swear 
By aught in heaven above or earth beliw. 

Upon my honour f Jlllville eriw ; 

Ho swears, and lies; • 

Does Melvi^e then break God's oommaadmentt 


ooLm^ 

Hoes your voice never fall you in singing a song 
So false and & spiteful on us who are young 1 
When, lady, as surely as you are alive 
We are seldom inconstant till seventy-five, 

And altho’ 1 have estion’d a hundred such men. 
They never would say why we should be so then. 
In another sij^ years I shall know all about it ; 
But Bomf knowledge is vain, and we do best 
• without it. 


rPretty maiden I I 

’ Heavily is li4en • 

• With one l$ve, iun4 ihreo-Boore woes. 

Sweeter than herb Yndu, 

Or the flowering U», are yon • . 

What lonr eves ! and what small nose ! 


Pret^ maiden I pretty maiden b 
Sancv that yoi^^hort feet have stray'd on 
^Turn to mfisk or ambergrisc ; 
Every other girl's seem longed. 

Ay, and darker, than a conger, 

•And they only make me sneeze. 

Pretty maiden I pretty maiden 1 
All the verses ever laid on 
* Beauty’s tea-tray, would fall short 
Of your manifold perfection ? . 

And alas my recollection 
• Can p^form but little for't t 



Gitturd will read you hia amours. 

Lazy as Scheld and cold as Don ; 

Kneel, an(^ thank Heaven they arc not yours. 


Pretty maiden ! pretty maiden ! 

Sadly do I want your aid in 

Summing up amount so rich : 

But if any little thing ^ 

|'!5hould escape your sigh-sore Tsing 

Cs^l him back, and show him which. 


WiOWERS SKNT IM BAY-LEAVES. 

I leave for you to disunite 
Frail flowers and lasting bays : 

One, let me hope, you’ll wear to-night 
The other all yoi^r days, 

» 

OOLVIII. 

** I *m half in love,'’ he who with smiles hath said 
^ In love will never be. 

Whoe'er, I'm not in love,” and shakes his head, 
• In love too sure is he, « 

OOLIX. 

SEVB^ wiIteb. 

^ Such rapid jerks, s#ch rude grimaces. 

Such lengthened eyes, such crumpled faces, * 
Grinning with such a stress and«wrench. 

One fancies all the world is French. 

• 

OOLX. 

1 remember the time ere his temples were grey. 
And I frown'd at the things he’d the boldness to s^. 
But now^e 's grown old he may say what he wSl, 
1 laugh at his nonsense and take^othing ilL 

Indeed I must say he 's a littl^,improved, 

For be watches no longer the slily beloved, 

Ko longer as once he awakens my fears, 

Kot affiance he perceives, not a whisper he hears. 

If he heard one of late, it has never transpired, 
For his only delight is towee me adm^ed ; 

And now pray what better return canl make 
Than to flirt and be Always admired., for his 
sake. 


• ^ OOLXII. 

" Fear God I " says tercival : and when you hear 
Tones so lugubrious, you perforce must fear ; 

If in such awful accents he ahoul^ say, 

I " Fear*lovcly Innocence !” you 'd run away, 

I Yesterday, at the aessions hold in Buckingham, 
The Rovereud Simon Shutwood, famed for tucking 
ham 

And capon into his appointed maw, 

Gravely discuet a dreadful breach of law. 

And then committed to the county jail 
(After a patient hearing) William Flail : 

For that lie. Flail, one day laat week, 

* Was seen maliciously to sneak 
And bcnd^iis body by the fence 
Of his owiggarden, and from thence 
Abstract, out of a noose, a hare, 

Which he unlawhilly found there ; 

Against the peace (as may be seen 
M Burn and Blackstone) of the queen. 

He, question’d thereupon, in short 
•Could giv#no better reason for ’t, 

Than that his little boys and he 
Did often in the morning see 
Said hare and sundry other hafeSf^ 

Nibbling on certain herbs of their? 

Teddy, the seventl* of the boys, 

* Counted twelve rows, fine young savoys, 

Bit to the ground by them, and out 
Of ne’er a plant a leaf to sprout : 

And Sam, the youngest lad, did think 
He saw a coupie at a pink. 

<< Come 1 " cried the reverend, ^ come, pon- 
fees !’' 

Fhiil answered '' 1 will do no less. 
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PusB ve did catchy pua^ we^^id ; 

It was her turn to £‘ive tho treat. 

Nor overmuch wks there for eight^o* us 
With a half'gallon oVpotatqfjs : 

Eight ; for our Sue lay sick ab«^, 

And poor dear Bessy with the dead.” 

We cannot lisi.en to such idle words,” 

The reverend^ said. The hares are all my 
lord’s. ^ 

Have you no more, my honest iriend, to say 
^ Why we should nc^t commit you, and straight* 
way 1 ” 

Whereat Will Flail « 

Grew deadly pale. 

And cried, " If you are so severe on me, 

" An ignorant man, and poor as poor can be, ^ 

0 Mister Shutwood,J what would you have done 
If fou hud caught God’s blessed only Son, 

When hp broke off (in laud not his, the^ say) 
ThRit ear of barley on the Sabbath-day 1 * 

Sweet Jesus ! in the prison he had died, 

•And never for our sins been crucified.” 

With<6he least gouty of two doe-skin feet 
The reverend stampt, ^hen cried in righteous 
heat, •' 

Constable ! take that man dowp stairs. 

He quotes the Scripture and eats hares.” 

t 

OOLXIV. 

Two cackling^jnothers hatch two separate 
broods * ^ 

Of patriots ; neither shall infest my house. 

1 shun tlie noisier, but I loathe far more 
Patriots with tags about their carcases 
BedoUed with bits of ribbon and rag-lace. 

Or dangling, dainty, jewel’d crucifix 

The puft heart’s pride, and not its purifier. 
Iambs, lives, and fortunes, all before tho king. 
Until he ask the hazard of the same ; 

Then the two broods unite, one step, one voice. 
For their dear country in its sad estate. 

OOLXV. 

T«) THK RIOUT RKV. FATHER IN HENRY L0R1> 

BISHOP OF EXETER. 

Baronial apostolic sir ! , 

If our poor limping church must stir, 

1 who am zealous for your order 
From the cope-point to bottom border, 

And lower ruy eyes before the surplice, t 

But bear most reverence where most purple is, 
Beady uiy very soul to pawn 
Where I Ii^jc pinn’cLmy faith, on lawn. 

I supplicate you t(^ advise 

Your children, changing tlsair disguise. 

They put on one that docs not show 
So very much of 'dirtdl)elow. 

OCLXVl. 

One tooth has Muinmius; butau sooth 
No man h&s such another tooth . 

Such a prodigious tooth would do 
To moor the bark of Charon to. 


Or, J)etter than Sinai stpne. 

To (^ve the TeffCommandSaaents oil 

OOLXTTI. 

A little cornet of dra§:q|pns, 

Izfinerst iif gilded pantaloons. 

To kiss consenting Helen aim’d : , 

He rais’d his head, but ’twaa sa'low. 

She cried, (and pusht away her beau) 

** Go, creature 3 arj^ ashamed 1 

OOLXVIII. <• 

Does it become a girl so wise. 

So exquisite in harmonies. 

To ask me wi en 1 do intend 
To write a sonnet I What 1 Say friend I 
A sonnet? Never. Rhyme o’erfli^ws 
Italian, which hath scarcely prose ; 

And I have larded full three-score 
With sorte, morte, cuor, amor, 

But why should we, altho’ we have 
Enough for all things, gay or 
Say, on your conscience, why should we 
Who draw deep scans along the sea. 

Cut them in pieces to beset 
The shallows with a cabbag6».net ? * 

Now if you ever ask again 
A thing so troublesome and vain. 

By all your charms ! before the morn, 
To show my anger and my scorn, 

First I will write your name a-top. 

Then from this very hik shall drop 
A score of sonnets ; every one 
Shall call you star,*Qr moon, br sun. 

Till, swallowing su^'h warm-water verse, 
Even Bonnet-sippers sicken worse. 


Snappish aiiC captions, ever prowling 

For someth ing^to excite thy growling ; 

He w^ho can bear thee must be one 

Gentle to beasts as Waterffpn. 

* 

OOLXX. 

TocEose and to Sophy a 
A column and trophy 
Ascen^ at iihe summons of viols and flute 
^ " For adding to day. 

On the coast of Torbay, 

To the Army of Martyrs a hundred rperu 

t 

OOLXXI,^ 

Sighs must be 'grown less plentiful. 

Or else my sense#«ure more dulL^. 

Where are they all 1 These many years 
Only my own have reacht my ears. 

OOXiXXII. 

Plants th^ most beantliotts love tke water’s brink. 
Opening their besoms at young 2rephyr’s sighs. 
Maidens, come hither ; see with your own eyes 
How many are trod down, how many sink. 
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oci 

rime past 1 iihought it worth mj while 
To hunt all day to catch a smile : 

Now ladies do not smile, bu1|laugh^ 

I like it not so much by hUlf ; • 

And yet perhaps it might be shown 
A laugh is bul a snAle full-blown. 

• OOLXXIV. 

Sach year bears\omething^}|om hs as it fliei^ 
We only blow jjb farther with our si^s. 

f 

OOLXXV. 

Idle and light are many things you see 
In these my closing pages; blame n#; me. 
However rich and plenteous the repast, 

Nets, almonds j^biscuits, wafers, come at last. 

/ OCIiXXVI. 

In wrath t youth was heard to say. 

From girl so false I turn away. 

By all«tha<*Vj^ati''^^ ice shall bu^ 

And suns shall freeze ere T return.” 

But as he went, at least one finger 
Within her hand was found to linger ; 

Due foot, that ahould^utstrip the wind, 

'But only one) dre%^ loads behind. 

CCLXXVII. 

8IPPON8 AND HER MAtP. 

Siddons. I leave, and unreluctant, the repast: 
Phe herb of China is its crown at last, 
ilaiden ! hast thou a thimbl<?in thy gear? 

Maid. Yes, missus^ yes. » 

Siddons. Then, maiden, place it here, 

Yith penetrated penetrating eyes. 

Maid. Mine? missus ! are they? 

Siddons. Child 1 thou art unwise. 

)f needles’, not of woman’s, eyes I spake. 

Maid. 0 dear me ! missus ! what a sad mistake! 
Sidaons. Now caiist thou tell me w’Ait was that 
which led ^ 

Uher4an Theseus into labyrinth dread? 

Maid. He never told^fae : '4 can’t say, not Ji, 
Tnless, may-hap, 'twtft curiosity, 

* Siddons. Fond maiden ! • 

Maid. • No, upon jny conscience, 

madam ! 

f I was fond of ’em I might have had«pm. 
Siddons. Avoid! avaunt! beshrew me l^tift in 
vain 

?hat Sbakspeare’s language germinates again. 

ooLxxvni. 

LET#KR-LAN1>. # 

ilave-merchants, scalpers, cannibP>l8f agree . 
n LeUen^dand no brotherhood must be, 
f there were living upon earth but twain, 

^ne would be Abel and the other Cain. 

OOLXXIX. 

Ve never seen a book of latf 

lut there is in it palmy Hale, *, * 


T® realm or city yyi apply - 
The palm, an^ think it rais4 thereby. 
Yet alyays does the palmy crown 
On every side hang roosely*down, 

And its lank shfde falls chiefly on 
Robber or reptile, sand or stone. 

Compare it with the Titan groves 
Where* east or wyt, the savage r<^es, 

Its hi^tb and gjrth^ before them dwindle 
Into the measure of a spindle. 

But often you would make it*bend 
To some ^oung poet, if your friend. 

Look at it first, or you may^fit 
Your poet-friend too well with it. 

The head of palm-tree is «o*«o, 

Aftd bare or ragged all below. 

If it suits anything, I wist * 

It suits the archaeologist. 

To Isim apply the palmy state 
Whose fruit is notiiing but a dale. 


KINO. 

PSrster ! you who never wore 
Any kind mask before ; 

Yet, by holy friendship ! take 
This, Snchwear it for my sake. 

OOLXXXI. 

I would give something, 0 Apollo ! 

Thy radiant course o’er earth to follow, 

And fill it up with light and song. 

But rather would be always young. 

Since that perhaps thou cajist not give. 

By mo lot those who love mo live. 

OOLXXXII. 

ON A PORTRAIT. 

Dauber ! if thou shouldst ever stray 
Along Idalia’s mossy way. 

Heedless what deities are there, 

And whom they view with fondest cftro. 

At thee for thi% shall Venus pout. 

And all three Graces push thee out» 

colXxxiii. 

Ala3,j^w soon the hours are over 
Counted us out to play the lover I 
Anyhow mucl^ narrower is the stage 
Allotted us to play the sage I 
But when we play the fool, how wide 
The theatre expands ! beside, ^ 

How long the audience sits bdfore us 
How many prompters !^ what a ehonwl 

OOLXXXXV. 

Is it not better at an early hdhr 
In its calm cell to rest the weary head. 
While birds are singing and while bloQOHI 
, bower, ^ 

I Thau sit the fire out and go starv'd to tied I 
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n I 

OOLXXXV. ^ 

TO JULIUS BAEB, WITH P^BIOLBS AND ASPASU/* 

Julius, of three rare brothers, my fast friends, 

The latest known to me ! Aspasia comes 
With him, hi^h-helm^ted and trumpet-tongued, 
Who loved her. W ell thou kVowest all his worth. 
Valuing him most for trop\ue»*rear*d to Veace, 
For generous friendships, like thy own, for Arts 
Ennobled by protection, not debased. 

Hence, worthless ones! throne-cushions, />uft, inert, 
Verminous, who deiyrade with patronage 
Bargain’d for, ere dealt out! The stone that flew 
In splinters from the chisel when the hand 
Of Phidias wielded it, the chips of stone ^ 

W eigh with me more than they do. To thy house 
Comes Pericles. Receive the friend oC him 
Whose horses started from the 'Parthenon • 

To traverse seas and neigh upon our strand. 

Prom pleasant Italy my varied page, 

Wlj^ro many men and many ages meet, 

Julius 1 thy friendly hand long since received. 
Accept my last of labours and of thanks. < 

He who held mute the joyous and the wise 
With wit and eloquence, whose tomb (afar 
From all his friends and all his countrynf m) 
Saddens the light Palermo, to thy care 
Consign’d it ; knowing that whate’er is great 
Keeds not the loqming of a darker ago, 

Nor knightly mail nor scymetar begeiLin’d. 
Stepping o’er all this lumber, where the steel 
Is shell’d with rust, and the thin gold worm’d out 
From its meandering waves, he took the scroll, 
And read aloud wha^;. sage and poet spake 
In sunnier climes ; thou heardest it well pleas’d ; 
For Truth from conflict rises more elate 
And lifts a brighter torch, beheld by more. 

Call’d to befriend me by fratermil love. 

Thou pausodst in thy vigorous march amid 
The German forests of wide-branching thought. 
Deep, intricate, whence voices shook all France, 
Whence Bluchcr's soldiers heq^-d the trumpet- 
tongue f 

And knew the footstep of Tyrtoean Arndt. 

' '.XVI. 

SOUTHEY. 

There are who ic.icb us that the depths of thought 
Engulph the poet ; that irregular 
Is every greater one. tlo, Southey ! mount 
Up to these^ teachers ; ask, suhinissively. 

Who so'proportioned as the lord of day i 
Y^et mortals boa his steadfast stately course 
And lower their eyes beiore him Fools gaze up 
Amazed at daring flights. Does Homer eoar 
As hawks and kit^s and weaker swallows do 1 
He knows the swineherd ; he plants apple-trees 
Amid Alcinous’s cypresses ; 

He covgrs with his aged blwik-voin’d hand 
The plumy crest that frighten’d and made cling 
To its fond-mother the ill-fated child ; 


I He walks along Olympus with the Mods, 
Complacently and calmly, as along 
^The san^s where Sim^is glides into the sea. 

They who step^'high and swing their arms, soon 
tire. ^ 

The glorious Theban ihen?‘ 

The sage from Thebes, 
Who sang his •ivi84ofii when th^ strife of cars 
And combaj^nts had paus’d, deserves more praise 
Than this untrue one, fitter for tlie weak, 

Who by the lightest breezes are borne up 
And with the dust and» straws are swept away ; 
Who fanej^^hey are carrie^ far aloft 
When nothing quite distinctly they descry. 
Having lost all self-guidance. But strong men 
Are strongest with their feet upon UiC ground. ^ 
Light-bodied Fancy, Fancy plover-wirged, t 
Draws some away from culture to dry downs 
Where none bu^ insects find ^eix^g^triment ,* 
There let us leave them to th<nr sleep and dreams 
Great is that poet, great is he alone, 

Who rises o’er the creatures of the earth, 

Yet only where his eye may well discern 
The various movements oV tl'e human heart, 

I And how each mortal differs from the rest. 
Although he struggle hard with Poverty, 

He dares assert his just prerogative 
To stand above all perishable things, 

Proclaiming this shall live, and this shall die. 

„ ccLXXxyii. 

f- 

Once, and once pnly, have I seen thy face, 

Elia I once only has thy tripping tongue 
Run o’er my breast, yet never has been left 
Impression on it stronger or more sweet. 

Cordial old man ! what youth was in thy yeftro. 
What wis^lom in thy levity, what truth , 

In every utterance of that purest soul ! ^ 

Few are the spirits of the glorified 

I’d spring to earlier at the gate of HeavCki. 

. ocLxxxvm. 

1 TO ANDREW JACKBi^U. 

Happy may be the land 
Vfh^'re mortals with their eyes uplifted Btand 
While Eloquence her thunder rolls : 

Happier, where no deceptive light 
Bursts upon Passion’s stormy night* 

Guiding to rocks and shoals. * 

Happiest of^ all, where Man shall la^i 
His limb8''at their full length, nor overoBst 
The sky abovo^liis head, but the pure ray 
Shines brighter on the future than the pask 
Look, look into the east afar. 

Refulgent western Star ! 

And where the fame of Pallas stands. 

Rear’d to her glorjPby his hands. 

Thou, altho’ nowhere else, shalt see 
A statesman and a chief like thee. 
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How rare how grand f » 

Behold the golden^calea of Jjatice atan^ * 
Well balanced in a xnailed hand I ^ 

'Following the* calm Deliverer of Mankind, 

In thee again we find ^ 

This Bpectacle renew'd .v 
Glory altho' there be 
To leave thy coiTiatry free, 

Oloxy had reacht not there her plenitude. 

Up, every *so|^ of Afric ^il, ^ 

Ye worn and weary hoist the sail. 

For ;jour own glcbea and gamerj toil 
• With easy plough and lightsome flail : 

A father's home ye hgver knew, 

A father's home your sons shall have ^om yon.* 
Bivjoy your palmy gro^s, your cloudless day. 
Tour world that demons tore away. 

Look u^! iook up ! the flaming sword 
Hath vanislt I and behold your Paradise 
* restored. 

Never was word more bold 
TMiar/ i^roi^ thy cities r!tn. 

Let gold be weighed for gold. 

Let man be weighed for man. 

Thou spakest it ; and therefore praise 
Bhall crown thy kter aglthy earlier days. 

And braid more l(fvely this last wreath shall 
bind. 

Where purest is the heart’s atmosphere 
Atlantic Ruler I there 
Bhall men discern at last the loftiest mind. 

Rise, and assert thy trust ! 

Enforcing to be just, * 

The race to whorar alone , * 

Of Europe’s sons was never know^ 

(In mart or glade) 

The image of the heavenly maid 
Astrsea; she hath called thee ; go 
Right onward, and with tranchant prow 
The hisi^ng foam of Gallic faith cut thi^'. 


TO WORDSfORTTI, 

Those who have laid the fiarp aside 
And turn'd to idler things, 

From very restlessness have tried ^ 

The loose and austy strings, 

And, catching back some favorite strain^ 
Run with it o'er the chords again. 

But Memory is not a Muse, 

*0 Wordsworth I though 'tis said 
They all descend from her, and use 
To haunt ^r fountaiy-head ; 

That other men should work for me ^ 

In the rich mines of Poesio, • 

Pleases me better than the toil 

Of smooihing under hardened hand. 
With attic emery and oil. 

The shining point for Wisdom’s v/and. 
Like those thou temperest 'mili the rills 
Descending from thy native hills. 

^ This prophecy was unfiilhUel, 


[ Withqpt Ills govern^ce,|in vajn 
I 'Manhood is strotsg, aim Youth is bold. * 

|,If oftentimes f^e o'er-piled 8j(rai#i 
Clog^in the furnace, and pows cold 
Beneath his pinions dbep ana ffore. 

And swells and iffelts and flows no more, 

That is because the heat beneath 
Pants in its cavern poorly fed. 

. Life springs not fr^ the couch of*Death, 

I Nor /liyse nor ^acc can raise the dead ; 

I Uniurn'd then let the mass remain, 
j Intractable to sun or rain. * * 

A marsh, irhere only flat leaves lie, 

And showing but the brokettsky, 

Too surely is the sweetest lay 
Thjt wins the ear and wastes the day, 

Where youthful Fancy pouts alone 
And lets not Wis<loni touch her zone. 

He wj^o would bi|ild his fame up high, 

I The rule and plummet must apply, 

I Nor say, '' I’ll do what 1 have plann’d,” 

Before he try if loam or sand 

Be still remaining in tlie place 
Delved for each polisht pil^ir’s base. 

With skilful eye and fit device 
Thou raisest avory edifice. 

Whether in sheltered vale it stand 
Or overtook the Dardau strand, 

Amid the cypresses that mourn 
Laodameia’s love forlorn. 

We both liave run o’er half the space, 

Listed for mortal's earthly race ; 

And other stars before us shine : 

We both have crosi life’s fervid line, 

May they he bright and proiij^eroiis 
j As those that have been stars for us I 
* Our course by Milton’s light was sped, 

And Shakspeare shining over head : 

Chatting on deck was Dryden too, 

The Bacon of the rhyming crew ; 

None ever crost our mystic sea 

More richly stored with thought than he ; 

Tho' never tendty nor sublime, 

He wrestles witUand conquers Time. 

To Icarp ray loro on Chaucer’s knee, 

I left much prouder copipany ; 

Thee gentle Spenser fondly led. 

But mostly sent to bed. 

I I wish them every joy above 
That highly blet^^ed spirits prove, 

Save one : and that too shall he theirs, 

|TBut after many rolling years, 

When 'mid their light thy light appdhrs,), 

■ # 
co:?o. 

TO TIM lipMTBSSK DB MOLANDK, ABOUT TO 
" THB DUO DB LUXEMBOURG. 

Say ye that years roll on and ne’er return 1 
Say ye the Sun who leaves them all behin<L 
Their great creator, cannot bring one ba<|k 
With all his force, tho’ he draw worlds around 1 
Witness me, little streams that meet before 
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My happy aweiimg'^ wiyiessr Africo 
And Mepsola ! that^e llave dt once 
Twenty roll back/fcmnty as swift and bright 
As are your swiftest end your brightest wrives, 
Wl^n the tall cypress o’er the I^ccia 
Hurls £rom his inmost boughs the latent snow. 

Go, and go happy, light of my past days. 
Consoler of mjr^ present 1 thou whom Fate 
Alone could sever from me 1 i?ne step higher 
Id list yet be mounted, high as w^s the ksV*: 
Friendship with fajtering accent say, " Depart, 
And take the highest seat below the crown’d.” 

' OOXOL 

TO THK OOUKTESB OF BLBSSINOTON. 

Since in the terrace-bower we sate 
^ While Amo gleam’d below. 

And over sylvan Massa late 
« Huifg Cynthia’s slender bow, 4 . 

Years after years have past away 
Less light and gladsome ; why 
Do Jjiose we most implore to stay 
Run ever swiftest by ! 

f, 

OOXOII. 

Unjust arc they who argue me unjust 
To thee, 0 France f Did ever man delights 
More cordially in him who held the hearts 
Of beasts to his, and searchi into them all, 

And took thitfir wisdom, giving it profuse 
To man, who gave them little in returi;, 

And only kept their furs and teeth and claws. 
What comic scenes are graceful, saving thine 1 
Where is philosophy like thy Montaigne’s I 
Religion, like thy Fcnelon’s I Sublime 
111 valour’s self-devotion were thy men, 

Thy women far sublimer : but foul stains 
At last thou bearest on thy plume ; thy steps 
Follow false honour, deviating from true. 

A broken word bears on it worse disgrace 
Tlian broken sword ; erewhile thou knewest this. 
Thou huggest thy enslaver : on his tomb 
What scrolls ! wdiat laurels ! Are there any bound 
About the braver Corday’s ? Isf one hymn 
Ohaunted in prayers or praises to the Maid 
To whom all maidens upon earth should bend, 
Who at the gate of Orleans broke thy 

coxcni. 

TO LAPY OHAKLES BBAUOliEBE. ' 

No, Teresita, never say 

That uncle Jiiindor’s worthless lay 

SWtfcll find its place among your treasures. 
Altho’ his heaft is not ^rowri old. 

Yet are his verses far too cold ^ 

For bridal bowers or festive measured. * 

He knows you lovely, thinks yon wise. 

And still shall think so if your eyes 
Seek not in noisier pa^hs to roam ; 

Bui reBt upon your forest-green, 

And find that life runs best between 
4 tender love and tranquil home. 


ooxciv, 

< » 

I * * IQ MY DAtOHTEB. 

[ By that dejected <hty Amo rans 
Where b'golino claspt his famisht sons ; 

There wqjrt thou bonv my Julia i there thine eyes 
Return’d as brf^ht a blue to vernal skies ; 

And thence, sweet infant ^andeperl when the 
Spring , 

Advanced, the Hours brought thee on silent 
wing, * ^ ^ * 

Brought (while anemones were quivering round, 
And pointed tulips pierced the p*urple ground) 
Where stands fair Florence : there thy voice first ’ 
blest » 

My ears, a^ sank like balm into my breast. 

For many griefs had wouu&'ed it, and more 
Tliy little hands could lighten, \|[pre in store. 

But why revert to griefs I thy sculptur’d brow 
Dispels from mine its darkest cloud now, ^ 
What then the bliss to see again thy face 
And all that rupiour has annou^pq^of grace f 
1 urge with fevered breast thsi^oming dsfy , . 

O could 1 sleep and wake again in May J 


TO THEODOSIA (JARKOW. 

Unworthy are these poems of the lights 
That now run over them ; nor brief the doubt 
In my own breast, if such should interrupt 
(Or follow so irreverently) the voice 
Of Attic men, of women such as thou, 

Of sages no less sage than heretofore, 

Of pleaders no It^s eloquei.t, of souls 
Tender no less, ,or tuneful, or devout. 

Unvalued, even by myself, are they, 
j Myself who rear’d them ; but a high command . 
j Marshall’d them in thoir station : hero they 
are ; 

I^ook round; see what supports these pa:^$iBites. 

. Stinted in’ growth and destitute of odour, 

! They grow where young Ternissa held her guided 
Where Solon awe^d the ruler ; there they grow. 
Weak as they arc, on ci'fifs that few can climb. 
None to thy steps arc inaccessible, 

'ihoodosia ! wakening Italy with song > 

Deeper than- Filicaia’s, or than Iks 
T he triple deity of plastic art. 
j Mii^dfumif Italy and thee, crown’d maid ! 
lhay this sere frail garland at thy feet . , 

ooxovi. 

TO AEDKEW OKOS8B. 

Altho’ with Barth and Heaven you heal 
As equal, ancLwithout appeal, 

And bring beneath your ancient roof 
I Records of all they do, and proof, 
j No right have you,, sequester’d Crosse; 

To make the Muses weep your loss. 

A poet were you Ij^g before 

Gems Trom the struggling air you tore. 

And bade the far'Off fiashes play 
About your woods/ and light your way. 
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Witli longoour Skd disease opprest, • 

And years, that cmsh the tuneful breast, 
Southey, the pure of sotil is mute ? 

Hoarse whistSles Wordsworth’s watery flute, 
Which mourn’d with loud in^gnant strains 
The fltmisht Black* in Corf|ic^chains : ^ 
Nor longer do the girls for Moor<f 
Jilt Horace as^they <iid before. 

He sits contented to have wen 
The rose-wreath from Anacreon, 

And bears to seethe orbs gfbjr dkn 
That shone with blandest light on him. 
Others there ai*e whose future day * 

No slender glories shall display ; 

But you would think me«worse than tame 
To find me stringing name on name,<l 
And I would rather ^11 aloud 
On Andrew ,CrcM8se than stem the crowd. 

, Now chieflJ female voices rise 
' v(And swef^are they) to cheer our skies. 
Suppose you warm these chilly days 
With sample? from your fervid l|iya. 

Come !*couragc I wan ! and don’t pretend 
That every verse cuts off a friend, 

And that in simple truth you fain 
Would rather not give poets pain. 

The lame excuse w^U~riever do . . 
Philosophers can envy too. 


TO A lady. 

Sweet arc the siren songs on eastern shores, 

To songs as sweet are pull’d (fur English oars; 
And farther upon ocean venture forth 

The lofty sails that leave the wizard north. 

e.™ 

♦ Among the noblest of Wordsworth’s Sonnets (the finest 
in any language^excepting a few of Milton’s) if that on Tous- 
saint L'^uvorture. He has exposed In other works tiie un- 
manly artifices and unprofitable cruelties of tlie murderer 
who co|j8uniTnated his crime by famine, when the damp, 
ness of a subterranean prison was too slow jin its opera. 
»tion. Nothing is so inoxplicablo as that any honest and 
Intellifwnt man should imagine the hcroia or the sagacious 
in Buemaparte. Ho was the only great gambler unaware 
that the player of double or^uits, Anless ho discontinues, 
must he loser. In SpaiL. lie held more by peace than ho 
<jhuld Boisse by war ; yet he went to war. Haiti he m|ght 
have united inseparably to France, on terms the most 
advantageous anff the most honourable, but he was indig. 
nant that a black should oxercise the functions of a white, 
that a deliverer should bo his i-epresentativr'j and that a 
delegate should possess the affections of a people, t^iiAhsugh 
trustworthy beyond suspioion. What appears to others 
.his greatest crime appears to me among the least, the 
death of D’Enghien. Whoever was plotting to ‘subvert his 
government fmght justly he seized and slain by means at^| 
occult. BesUe, what aro all the Bourbons that ever 
existed in c9mparisoi| wfth Toussaint Iv^nverture ? His 
assassin was conscious of the minlahe he committed 
none so fatal to his reputation, thouglf many more perni. 
oious to his power. If he failed so utterly with such 
enormous means as never were wielded by any man 
before, h^w would he have enbounterod the difficulties 
that were surmounted by Preilerick of Prussiaand by Hyder 
All? These are the Hannibal and Bertorius of modem 
times. They were not, perhapsjtmuoh better men than 
Buonaparte, but politically and militarily they Aere much 
wiser : for they calouleted how to. win what they wanted, 
and they contrived how to keep what they won. 


Alt, ho’ bf fits so dense a clohd of smoke 
Ptiflfe from his yapjjjr’andSHll-s&son’d oak. 

Yet, as the Spirit of the T>refm draws near,* , 
Remembered feves make B/ron^s self Bince?ie. 

The puny heart withhi him^wells to view, 

The man grows tJftier and the poet too. » 
When War sweeps nations down with iron wings, 
Alcaeus never sang as Campbell sings ; 

And, caught by playful wit and gmceful lore, 

The Af Iso invoke^by Horace bends to Moore. 
Theirjf ndt my vm-sed, come I to repeat. 

So draw the footstool nearer teyour feet. 

ooxovm. 

Onward, right onward, gallant James, nor heed, 
The plunging prancers of a grease-hoel’d breed. 
OiIHvard, our leader thro’ the tower-lit scenes 
Of genial Froissart and of grave Commincs. 
Minisht death, by sickness, and by pain, 
Poiciiers sends forth her glorious few again : 
Again o’er pennons gay and hawberks bright 
The sable armour shines in morning light : 

And cries of triumph from the brave and true. 
And those who best reward them, swell for you, 

0 

OCXCIX. 

TO OZARTORYhKI, ATTENDING ON FOOT THE FUNSBA& 
- ^ OF THE r(^KT MENINCIVIOZ. 

In Czartoryski I commend 

The patriot’s guide, the poet’s friend. 

King, sprung of kings, yet great ana good 
As any jhire from royal blood ; 

O’er genius not ashamed to bear 
The pall, or shed at home the tear. 

Thou, who hast shown us how the great 
Are greater in their fallen titate, 

Another rare example give . . 

That kings, uncurst by men, may live. 

And Poland by thy light shall see 
One nation in wide Europe free. 

000 . 

TO MY DAUGHTER IN ITALY, AT OHRISTHAS. 

Where is, ah wjere ! the citron bloom 
That threw its fragrance o’er my room 1 
Where, wh*ite nmgnolfa-cup entwined 
With pliant myrtle’s tuddy rind 1 
J ulia,^th you the flowers are gay. 

And cluster round the shortest day 
LitUe at Fieso]^ ye know 
Of holly, less of mistleto ; 

Such as the Druid priest of yore 
To grim god-monsters grimly bore^ 

Run : from her pouting infants call 
The musk-rose at our qliapel-w^ll ; 

Ruj, bring the violets up, that blow 
Along ’the banks of Africo ; 

And tell them, every soul, thi^y must 
Bend their coy heads and kiss my bust. 

Christmas is come : ou such a day 
Give the best thoughts fair room for pla^. 

And all the Sabbath dance and sing 
In honour of your new-born king. 
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COOT. 

TO Misa ISABELLA* PBjloY, 

If th^t old hermft laid to rest 
Beneath your chap el-flocr, 

Coeild leave the regions of the ilest 
And visit earth once more : 

If human sympathies ‘Could warm 
His tranquil breast again. 

Your innocence that breast ctUld charmj^. 
Perhaps your beauty pain. ^ * 


i For Persian kings might proudly own 
I Shich glorious^ cats to share the throne. 

,j f *#rite me fe’w letters : *l*m content 
I With what for all the world is mealit j 
j Write then for all ^ but, since my breast 
! Is far nmre faithful Vian the rest> 
f Never shall ady other share 
With little Nelly nestling tjiere. 

oooin. 

ON SEBING'a nVDY STT POR HBB POBTRAIT. 


TO Ol^ARLES niCKENB. 

Qo then to Italy ; but miud 
To leave the pale low Prance behind ; 
Pass t.hrough thal< country, nor ascend 
^flie Rhine, nor over Tyrol wend : , 

Thus 0,11 at once shall rise more grand 
The glories of the ancient land. 

Dickens ! how often, when the air 
Breath’d genially, I’ve thought me there, 
Ana rais’d to heaven my thank hil eyes 
To see three spans of f’oep blue skies. 

In Genoa now I hear a stir, 

A shout . . Here cmaea the Minister! 
Yes, thou art he, although not sent 
By cabinet or parliament : 

Yes, thou art ho. Since Milton's youth 
Bloom’d in hhe Eden of the South, 

Spirit so pure anh lofty none 
Hath heavenly Gcuius from l»i.s throne 
i deputed on the banks of Thames 
To speak his voice and uige his claims. 
Let every nation knqw from thee 
How less than lovely Italy 
Is the whole world beside; let. all 
Into tlieir grateful hre.'ists recall 
How Tros})ero and Miranda dwelt 
In Italy ; the griefs that melt 
'I’he stoniest heart., each sacred tear 
One lacrymatory gathered here; 

All Desdemona’s, all that fell 
m playful Juliet's bridal cell. ^ 

Ah 1 could my steps in life’s decline 
Accompany or follow thine! 

But my own vines arc not' for me 
To prune, or from afar to see. 

I miss the tales 1 used to tell 
With cordial Hare and joyous Gpll, 

And that, good old Archbishop wdmae 
Cool library, at evening’s close 
(Soon as fropi Ischia swept the gale 
And hcaT’d and left the dark’ning sail) 
Its lofty portal opened wide 
To me, and very few beside : 

Yet large his -kindness. Still the poor 
iHock round Taranto’s palacerdoor. 

And find no other to replace 
The noblest of a noble race. 

Amiti opr converse you woidd see 
hiach with white ca^Hipon his knee, 

And flattering that grand company : 


The baskebupon which thy fingiirs beij^d. 

Thou mayst remember in my Tuscan hall, 
When the glad children, gazing on a friend, 
Prom h^dless aria let high-piled peaches fall 
On the white marble, splashing to the wall. 


Oh, were they present at this laier ^our I 
Could they behold the form whole itealms admirj 
Lean with such grace o’er cane and leWand flowrr. 
Happy once more would they salute their sire, , 
Nor wonder t|^at her name still resjsuponliis lyre. 


oociv. 


TO MISS POWER. 

, I can not very plainly telj 
1 What hair the neare.st your^raay dwell, 
I When with the sweetest blossoms Love 
Shall decorate the blest alcove. 

Which ho alone hath skill to raise 
And shelter from all storiny days. 

But, lady fair, the reason why 
Its colour hath escaped the eye, 

Ik, that your lai^cel quite dbscures 
The hair that ventures nearest yours.* 


* oocv. 

TO SOUTHEY, 1833. 

Indweller of a peaceful vale. 

Ravaged I re while by white- hair’d Dane; 

Rare architect of many a wondrous tale, 

Wliich, till Hclvellyn’s head lie prostra/iC, shall 
remain ! ^ 

From Arno’s side I hear fey Derwent flow, 

I Anti see methinks the lake below 
Reflect thy graceful progeny, mosre fair 
And radiant than the purest waters are. 

Even wlten gurgling in their joy among 
The bright and blessed throng 
AV horn, on her arm recline, t 
The beauteous Proserpine 
' With tenderest regretful gaze, 

Thinking of Enua’s yellov: field, surijsys. 

Alas] that ^pws are shed 
Upon thy laureVd head, 

* Irish oountry-girltf boliev© that, whem tlipy first hear 
the cuckoo, if they turn up the nearest stone, they will 
find a hair uhder it of the Same colour aa their future 
husband’s. . ^ 

t Ss» Milton : Pari lost, B. Iv., v. 3;t3, 

sideling as they sat, recline 
On the soft downy bank, damoskt with flowera." 
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Uortied by nial% cares ana many wrings ! 

Malignity lets none « # 

•Approach the Delpttic tiirone ^ 

A hundred* lane>fed curs bftrk 
hundred tongues. ' 

But this is in the night, w|je% men are slow 
To raise their eyes, when high and low. 

The scarlet a^ the colourless, are one : 

Soon §leep unbarf his noiseli^s prison. 

And active painds again are risen ; 

Where are the turs 1 dreaim-bouiid, and whim- 
pering in the sun. ^ 

At fifeis or lyre*s or tabor’s sound 
The dance of j^outh, 0 Southey, runs not round, 
But closes at the bottom *of the room 
Amid the falling dust, and deepenin^gloom. 
Where the weary sft them down. 

And Bcautj^ to'^ uubraids, and waits a lovelier 
crown.: 

e hurry to the river we must cross, 

And swifter downward every footstep wends; 
Happy, whe read ere they coOnt the loss 
Of half their faculties and half their friends 1 
When we are come to it, the stream 
Is not so dreary as they deem 
Who look on it fronv haunts too dear ; 

The weak from Heasure’s baths feel most its 
chilling air t 

No firmer breast than thine hath Heaven 
To poet, sage, or hero given : 

No heart more tender, none more just 
To that He largely placed i^i trust • 

Therefore shalt thou, whatever date 
Of years be thine, witn soul elrtC 
Rise up before the Eternal throB«, 

And hear, in God’s own voice, Well done.” 

Not, were that submarine 
Gem 'lighted city mine, 

Wherein my name, engraven by thy hand. 

Above the royal gleam of blazonry ahi il stand ; 

* Not, were all Syracuse 
Pourid forth before my Muse, 

With Hiero’s ears and steeds, tnd Pindar’s lyre 
Brightening the path irilh more than solar fire, 
C*uld I, as would beseem, requite the praise 
Showered uporyny low head from l^y most lofty 
lays. 

OOOVI. 

TO BARRY OORNWALl*. 

Barry 1 your spirit long ago 
Has haunte^ Ine ; at last I know 
The heart it* sprung from : one more sound 
Ne’er rested on poetic ground. 

But, Barry Cornwall ! by what right 
Wring you my breast and dim toy sight, 

And make me wish at every touch 
My poor 6ld hand could do as much 1 
No other in these later times 
Has bound me in so potent rhymes. 

1 have observed the curious dress 
And jewelry of brave Queen Bess, 


And, whether bound for griefs or smilei^ 
Are slow to turn as crocodiles. 

Once, every court and country be^ 

Chose )he gallant 6f loins loss heavy, 

And i*/buM have-^aid* upon the shelf 
Him who could talk but of hisaself. 

Heason is stout, but even Reason 

May ivall i too long in Rhyme’s hot season. 

I have heard many folks avtV 

They have caught horrid colds with her. 

In^jigination's paper kite. 

Unless the string is held in tigjit, 

Whatever fits and starts it takes, 

Soon bounces on , the ground, and breaks. , 
You, placed afar from each extreme, 

Nor dully drowse nor wildly dream, 

But, ever flowing with good-humour, 

Are bright as spring and warm as summer. 
Mid your Penates not a wprd 
Ol scorn or ill-report is heard ; 

Nor is tlujre.o<uy need to pull 
A sheaf or truss from cart too full, 

Lest ii. ovisrload the hearse, no doubt. 

Or clog the road by falling out. 

We, who surround a common table ^ 

I And imitate the faslilonahle, 

; Wear cacn two eye-glasses : this lens 
j Shows us our faults, that other men’s. 

We do not care how dim may be 
This by whose aid our own we see. 

But, ever anxiously alert 

That all may have their whole desert, 

1 We would melt down the stars and sun 
In our heart’s furnace, to make one 
Thro’ which the enlighten’d world might iqjjy 
A mote upon a brother’s eye. 


TO M/iTOR-GENKRAL W. NAPIRB. 

Napier! tajk<i anew, thy pen. 

To mark the deeds of mighty men. 

And whose more glorious canst thou trace 
Tbanitktfroes of thy name and race? 

No other bouse hath ever borne 
So JUx;iny of the^ii to adorn 
The annals of our native land 
In virtue, wisdom, and command. 

But foremost, and to thee most neaj. 

Is he who vanquisht the Ameer. 

And when before his fe^^ was lai'd 
By J&llen power the thirteenth blade. 

With ie very hilt more rich in ^ems 
Than Europe’s kingly diadems, 

Then, and then only, did he stoop 
te the spoils o? victory up, 
le might render each again 
nds whioh wielded them in vain* 


^ But Always found some o’efeharged tfilag, 
I Sam^flaw in qvenjthe brightest ring, 

I Admiring in her men of w, — 
down Pame'iEfj A rich but tob argute ^itj 

Our foFemost now am mor» prolix, 

And scrape withiithree-fell fiddldstickcf, 
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*^8 this the race of Clive ? ” cried they t 
'‘Did Hastings exc/cise such sway 1 ” ’ 

They since have seen him rai^ d not more 
In pride or splcn&oulktthan before/ 

And studious but to Aeave Vfsliiiid 
The blessing of just laws to Sci|*4e. 

Therefore do thou, if health permit. 

Add one page more to Jioly Writ. 

Such is the page wherein are shown 
The fragments of a bloody thiWe, 

And peace and happiness re^stor d 
By their old enemy the sword. 

Hasten, my friend, the work begun. 

For daily dimmer grows our sun, 

And age, if farther cKl* from thee, 

Creeps on, though imperceptibly. 

Some call him slow, some find him fast. 

But all he overtal^cs at last, 

^Tiless they run and will not wait. 

But ov^<jrlcap life’s llower-twined^^ate. 

Ve may not leave the lighted town 
Again to tread our turfy doum, 

Tlicnce tracing Avon’s misty white, 

The^ latest object seiz’d by Night, 

Nor part at Claverton when Jove 
le the sole star we see above ; 

Yet friends for evermore. If War „ 

Had rear’d me a triumplial car, 

Imperfect would have beep my pride , 

Unless he placed thee close beside, 

And shouts I^iike ihese the skies might rend, 

“ See the brave nran he chose for friend ! ” 

COOVIIT. 

TO MATHEW ANi» WOLFF. 

Who are those men t«*iat pass us 1 men well-girt 
For voyaging ; of aspect meek, of breath 
Ardent, of eyes that only look to heaven, 

1 must perforce abase before them mine. 
Unworthy to behold them ; I must check 
Praise, which they would not from men’s lip 
receive. 

But that men call for it, throughout all lands, 
throughout all ages. 

Hail, ded'orers 

From sin, from every other thraldoriLt Hail 
Theobald ! his true servanj. Nor do thou 
Suspend thy step, urged by God’s voice, to press 
Past Taurus, past the Caspian, past the JV-ves 
Of Samarcan(l, thrilling with Persian song, 

To where Bokhara’s noisome prisons hold « 

Indomitable hearts, to perish there 

Unless thou save them ; but thine too may rot * 

Beside tl»em>, whether timely or too late 

Thou pluugest into that deep well of woe. 

W olff 1 there Vas on® , who bore thy glorious 
name # 

Before thee ; one v/ho rais’d from foul disgrace 
The British flag, and won the western world : 
Brave man ! and happy in his death ! but thou 
In life art happier nor less brave than he. 

I will believe that Christianity 
(Merciful &od t forgive the manifold 


Adulteries with her vijiets and Jpr groonui> 
l^nk gardene^ijB and wheezing manciples I) 

Is now of sorvke to the ea#rth she curst 
ith frauds perpetual, intermittent fires, 

And stVeams of blood that intersect the globe : 

I will believe it : n^nc shall kill my fidtb 
fWhile rfen like thee are with ns. Kings 
conspire 

Against their God, and rais^up images 
Arrayed in purple all befringed with gold. 

For blindfold i^en t^ worship, a/id ordain 
That flocks and hhrds and corn, nay, common 
grasB, « «> 

Nay, what the rivers and the seas throw up, 

Be laid before them for, their revelry. 

The twistei^ columns are grand ornaments ; 

Yet all their foliage, all thdJr fruitage, lends 
Support but feeble to the dome above. 

Ye pass bareheaded under open Eea^en, 

Under the torrid and the frozen sky,\, 

To preach the word of truth, to snatch the soul 
F^pm death, the captive fVom his double chain ; 
Therefore be gloVy to you botj/dn hSfeh, ♦ 

On earth (what none so deeply sigh for) peace ! 


oooii;. I 

TO MICHELET ON HIS “ PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND 
I FAMILIES." 

Michelet 1 Time urges me down life’s de.scent 
Yet auflers me to breathe and look abroad 
And view one object, grand and luminous, 

In the clear south ’tia thou ; apart, alone, 

i Brave com bataii'e„, above alJ bravery 
Of proudest battjc-tield ! No eloquence 
In thy own land, altho’ that land pour’d forth 
From Faachal and from Bossuet such as Home 
And Athens never heard, is warm as thine. 

To raise the feeble, to abase the proud, * 

To strike the mask from frockt Hypocrisy, 

Is wortby**bf thy genius. l)eign to hear 
One more aptplauder. If unfit to judge 
How far above all others of our day ^ 

TUou standest, hoV miiVa higher every hour 
Will come to raise thee, diCtign to hear a voice 
T?aat faultcrs with thy own, while that large 
heart n 

Swells o’er a mother’s dust. Albeit too poor 
Wer^ thftu to bury her* the glorious son 
Hath now erected over her a tomb 
Such as, with all his wealth, no king to king. 

No grateful nation to protector rais’d. 

« 

ooox. 

TO MIORELBT OM HIS PEOPLE.” 

I prais’d thee, Michelet, whom I saw 
At Keason’s Feast, by Right and Law. '-* 

Must then, when Discord’s voice hath ceast,. 

And when the fiiggpt fails the priest. 

All pr6^ent Frenchmen, like all past, 

Cry for a lap of blood at last 1 
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; OOOXI. 

^ TO VaCAUJAY. 

The dreamy rhymer’s measured snore ^ 
Falls heavy on our ears no\nore ; 

And by long strides are feft behind 
'I'he dear delights of woman-kind. 

Who win their battles like their loves, 

Tn satm waistcoats and kid gloves, 

And have ach^ved the wwning work 
When they have truss’d antPskcwer’d a Turk 
Another comes with stouter tread,"^ 

And stalks among 'the statelier dead. 

He rushes on, and hailf* by turns 
High-crested Scott, broad-breasted , Burns, 
And shows the British youth, who ne’er 
Will lag behind, what Romans were. 

When all the 'ihiscana and their Lara 
Shouted, /^nd shook the towers of Mars. 


Tie leaves behind liim|froe3 from griefs apd yeard*. 

F|T worthiv tl^gp than tckrs * 

The Jove of friends without a single foe 
UnequalTed lot1>elow ! 

His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine , 

For these dost thou repine 1 
He may have left the lowly walks of men ; 

Left t^em ho has ; what then 1 
ArrJmoJJ his foclsteps followed by the eyes 
■ Of all the good agd wise ? 

Tho’ the warm day is over, yet they seek 
j .» Upon the lofty peak 

I Of his pure mind the roseate light that gl'^w® 

' O’er death’s perennial snows. 

1 Behold him ! from the region of the blest 
I He speaks; he bids thee rest. 


I 

ocoxii. j 

^o JOHN KENYON. j 

So, Kenyon, thou lover of frolic and laughter, | 

We meet in a place where we never were sad. i 
But who kno^s what, destiny waits us hereafter, 
How little or mach of the pleasures we had ! | 

The leaves of perhaps our last autumn are falling ; ; 
Half-spent is the lire that may soon cease to i 
hum ; j 

ITow many are absent who heed not our calling! ' 

Alas, and how many who can not return ! 

Now, ere you are one of them, puff from before 
you 

The sighs and entreaties thrt sadden Torquaj*^ ; 
A score may cling round you, and one may adore 
you; 

Tf so, the more reason to hurry away. 

OCOXIII. 

TO ROBEKT BROWNINq. 

There is delight in singjng, tho’ none hear 
Beside the singer ; and? there' is delight 
In praising, tho’ the t)rai8er sit alone 
And see the prais’d far off him, far above. 
Shakspeore is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech ! and brief for thee, 
Browning ! Since Chaucer was alive aiid fia^e. 

No man hath walfet along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 
Give brig! ter plumage, stronger wing : the breeze 
Of Alpine .high ths tb.i»u playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalli, whdm 
The Siren waits thee, singing solig for song. 

oooxiv. 

TO THE SISTER OT ELIA. 

Comfort thee, 0 thou mounter, yet awhile ! 

Again shall Elia’s smile 

Refresh thy heart, where heart can ache no more. 
l?V^hat is it vre deplore ^ 



TO JOSEPH ABLETT. 

Lord of the Celtic dells. 

Where Clwyd listens as his minstrel tells 
Of Arthur, or Uendragon, or perchance 
The plumes of flasKy Franco, 

Or, in dar^ region far across the main. 

Far as Grenada in the world of Spain, 

' Wiirriors untolC> to Saxon ear. 

Until their steel-clad spirits reappear ; 

How happy were the hours (iiat held 
Thy friend (long absent fronf his native home) 
Amid thy scenes with thcc ! how wide a-field 
From all past cares and all to come ! 

What hath Ambition’s feverish grasp, what hath 
Inconstant .Fortune, panting H ope ; 

What Genius, that should cope 
With tho heart- whispers in that path 
Winding so idly, whore the idler stream 
Flinga at the whiie-hair’d poplar.s gleam foi glean > 

Ablett, of all the days 
My sixty summers ever knew. 

Pleasant as there have bqcii no few, 

Memory ^/lot one surveys 
Like those we spent together. Wisely spent 

Arc theyklonc that itave the soul content. 

* 

Together we have visited the men 

WLim Pictish pirates vainly ivould have 
drown’d ; 

Ah >shall we over clasp the hand again 
That gave the British harp its truest sound? 
Live, Derwent’s guest ! and thou by Grasmere 
springs I j 

Serene creators of immortal things. ^ 

And live too tho I for happier days 
^^Whom Dryden’s force and Spenser’s fays 
Have heart and soul ^ossest ; 

Growl in grim London he who will, 

Revisit thou Maiano’s hill, 

And swell with pride his sun-burnt breast. 
Old Redi in his easy chair 
With varied chant awaits thee there, 

Ai»d here are voices in the grov< 
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Aside my hoase, that iBakeLme tlrix^k* 

Baochhs is 6oxniiig toy rink 

To Ariadne’s love. ^ 

r 

But whither am I home away » 

From ihee, to whom began my lay! 

Courage ! I am not yet quite lost ; 

I Btept aside to greet my friends ; 

Believe me, soon the greeting ends, 

I know but three or four at ipst. 

^eem.not that Time, hath borne too hard 
Upon the fortunes of thy bard. 

Leaving me only three or four : 

*Tis my old number ; dfhst thou start 
At such a tale 1 in what man’s heart 
Is there fireside for more 1 
I never courted friends or Fame ; 

6hl"pouted at me long, at last she came, ^ 

An^ threrv her arms around my nepk and said^ 

** Take what hath been for years delay’d, 

^nd fear not that the leaves will fall 
One hour the earlier from thy coronal.’' 

Ablett^i thou knowest with what ever* hand 
I waved away the ofig^r’d seat 
Among the clambering, clattering, stilted great. 
The rulers of our land ; * 

hfor crowds nor kings can lift mo up, 

Kor sweeten Pleasure’s piu^r cup. * 

Thou knowest how, and why, are dear to me 
My citron ^grov^s of Fiesole, 

My chirping Afirico,* my bccchwood nooJ*, 

My Naiads, with feet only in the brook. 

Which runs away and giggles in their faces, 

Yet there they sit, nor sigh for other places. 

'Tis not Pelasgian %all. 

By him made sacred whom alone 
’Twere not profane to call 
The bard divine nor (thrown 
Far under me) Valdarno, nor the crest 
Of Vallombrosa in the crimson east. 

Here can I sit or roam at will ; 

Few trouble me, few wish me ill, 

FeV come across me, few too near ^ 

Here all my wishes make their stand ; 

Here ask I no one’s voiCe or hand ^ 

Scornful of favour, ignorant 'Of fear. 

Yon vine upon the maple bough v. 
Flouts at the hearty wheat below ; 

Away her venal wines the wise ma^gk sends, ^ 
While those of lower stem he brings 
From inmost treasure-vault, and sings 
Their worth ai^d age among his chosen friends. 

Behold our Barth, + most nigh the sun 
Her zone least opeas to the genial heat, 

But farther oflT her veins more freely nin^ 

* AQ'riuo. A little elLeam celebrated by Hocoacolo, in 
bis Ninfale, Sec. To this place his Bella Brigdta retired, 
to relate the last stories of the Deoameron. The Author’s 
villa (fonnerly Count Gherardesoa’s, the representative of 
the unbapi^ Count TTgolino) standb directly above what 
was anciently the lake described there. 

t It is oalonlated that the Earth is two million uvon 
hundred ami fifty-four thoutand milee nearer to the 
in the shortest day than in the longest. 


’Tis feus with thdap who whigl about the great : 
Thefi&rest shrine and shiver, we remote 
May openjireasted blow thj^ pastoral odt. 

tcTak aqkp post. 

Why, 0 true poet of the countiy ! why 
With goat>skin glove an ancient friend defy? 
Think timely (for our epming yearj^ ai*e few) 
Their worst diseases mortals may subdue ; 

Which, if they ^row around the loftier mind, 
Death, when ourselves are smitten, leaves behind 
Our frowardness, our malice, our distrust, 

Cling to our i^me and sink not with our dust. 
Like peer’s and pauper’s are ogr flesh and blood. 
Perish like them we can not, if we would. 

Is not our sofa softer when one end* 

Sinks to the welcome pressure of a frier^^ 

If ho hath rais’d us from our low estate, 

Are we not happier when they call him great? 

I Some who sat rouifil us while thei«gras«.was^cen 
Fear the chill Sir and quit thf duller scene ; 

, Some, unretuming, through bur doors have past, 

! And haply we may live to see the hvst. 

oooxvn. 

TO A PAINTER. 

Conceal not Time’s misdeeds, but ott ay bma 
Retrace his mark : 

Let the retiring hair be silvery n >w 
That once wat dark : 

Eyes that reflected<.image8 too brigh.. 

Let clouds overcast, 

And from the tablet be abolisht quite 
The cheerful past. 

Yet Care’s deep lines should one from waken’d 
Mirth 

Steal softly o’er, 

Perliaps on hjo the fairest of the Earth, 

May glance once more. 

Wxliii. 

TO A BRIDE, FBB.^ 17 , 1846 . 

A still, serene, soft day ; enough of sun 
To wreathe the cottage smoke like ^Ine-tree snow 
Whiter th^n those white flowers the bride-maid a 
tmy; 

Upon the silent boughs the lissom air 
Rested ; and, only when it went, they moved, 
yor more than under linnet springing off 
Such was the wedding-mom : the joyo{(g Year 
Lept over and April^up to Mayr 

Regent of risiqg and of ebbing hearts. 

Thyself borne on in cool serenity. 

All heaven around and bending over thee. 

All earth below and watchful of thy course J 
Well hast thou chosen, after long demur 
To aspirations firom more realms than one. 

Peace be with those tfibu leavest ! peace with thee 1 
Is that enough to ^h thee ? not enough. 

But very much : for Love himself feels p^n. 
While brighter plumage shoots, to shed last year’s: 



A.nd one nt home ^ow dear onel) reg^g |FTom bettet mai, and greater, niendgUp tom’d< 

Thy iiaix\^, and thoii recall«st one at home. 4 Thy willing steps to Jie. . Fjrom Eliot’s cell 
Yet turn not back tbthe eyes ; the hofr of tears Death-dark ; from Hani^Sden’s sadder bafttle-field ,* 
Is over ; nor believe thou \hat Romance From steadfa^ Ciftm weirs tribunitian throne, 

Oloses against pure Faifti her p.ch damain. Loftier than nngs’ supported knees could fhount*; 

Shall only blossoms flourish there 1 Arise, Hast thou departed with me, and hast climbed 

Far-8ight% bridef! look forward ! clearer views Cecropian highths, and ploughed JSgean waves. 
And^igher hopes lie under calmer skies. Therefore it never grieved me ^hen I saw 

Fortune in* vgin call’d ogt to thee ; in vain who^uyds those regions and those seafl 

Bays from high regions daste(f ; Wit pour’d out HKth lookt vuth eyes more gracious upon thee 

His sparkling treasures ; Wisdoi% laid his crown There are no few like that^conspirator • 

Of richer jewels a^ thy reckless feet. Who, under pretext of power- worship, fell 

Well hast thou chosen. I repeat the words. At CsSsar’s feet, only to V>ld him down 

Adding as true ones, not untold ^ferre, While others stabb’d him with repeated blows : 

That incense mua4 have Are for ira ascent. And there are more who fling light jibes, immerst 

Else ’tis inert and can not rca(;h the idol. ^ ^In gutter-filth, against the car that mounts 

Youth itf thc'sole equivalent of youth. Weighty with triumph up the Sacred Way. , 

Enjoy ij^ while it lasts ; and last it will ; Proteot in every place my stranger guests. 

Love (An prolong it in despite of Years. Born in the fucid land of free pure Boifg, , 

Now first appearing on repulsive shores, 
cooxix Bleak, and wdiere safely none but natives move « 

Red-poU’d, red-handed, sille^r-grasping men. 

TO JOHN voRSTEB. Ah ! lead them far away, for they are used 

Forster I whose zeal hath seiz’d each written page4| To genial climes and gentle speech ; but most 
That fell from m^and over many lands Cymodameia : warn the Tritons off* 

Hath clear’d forrtne a broad and solid way. While slfe ascends, while through the opening 

Whence one more age, aye, haply more than one, «, plain 

May he arrived at (all through thee), accept Of the green sea (lighten’d hy bearing if ■ 

No false or faint oi perishable chanks. Quahes redundantly her golden nair 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
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N.B. The sign* prefixed intimates that the names foUo]|;ing are those of the Interlocutors in a '* ConrerMtleii*'’ 


Aboukir, V.nes on the battle of, i., 44 
Absencef effects oi, i., 113 

Accent, wrongly applied by modem English writers, i., 200 ; 

alteration of, by Greek writers, ib. 

AchiUes, clisu*acter of, i., 222 * 

* Acrlve, Odysseusf Tersltza, and Trelawny, i., 387 
Actors, French, difficulties they have to surmount, i., 03 

* Addison and Steels, ii., lAl 

Addison, his style,!., 107, 100 ; his harsh treatment of Steele, ( 
ii., 151 ; doubts as to his true character note 

*iBschines andsPh ochm . i., 23 
JSschylus, his oonMirmth Sophoeles, i., 145 and note 
*Mnop and Rhodope, ii., 05, 103 
Age, reflections on, i., 511 
Agrarian laws of the Gracchi, i., 238 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary negligent and ipjudicious, ii., 170 
Air, the, how impersonated in Mythology, i., 463 
Alain, Maitre, his Somnium Vividarium, i., 36 
*Albani, the Cardinal Legate, and Picture- Dealers, ii., 4 
Albigenses, the, i. , 36 

Alexander and the Priest of Hammon, I., 418 

and Aristoteles, compnu-ison between, 28 ; his 

conduct towsuds Aristoteles, ^26, 232 ; compared with 
Epaminondas, 227; his death gnd tomb, 230andnofe,* 
hie pretensions to a divine origin rebuked by the priest of 
Hammon, 418, eteeg. 

^Alexander, the Emperor, and Capo dTatria, i., 106 
*Alexis and Peter the Great, i., 362 

— • — ^ 90n of Peter the Great, his education, i., 352 ; dis- 
approved his father’s attack on Poland and Sweden, 363 ; 
hir sudden death, 354 

*Alfleri and Solomon the Florentine Jew,#., 187 
*Alpuente, Romero, and Lopes Banos, i., 211 

— denounced hy the English minister, i., 660 

Alum, use of, in renderingsubstances incombustible, 1., 364 
Ambition, deiflnition of, ^6 ; arrays disappointed,^70 
America, North-West coMt of, claim of Russia to, 108 
American government. Bill vantages of, i., 125, et $eq. 
American war, reflections on, ii., 44 « 

Amphibious, definition of the term, by M, Corbl5re, i., 38.’l 
Amusements ^formerly encouraged off Sundays, i., 4 and 
note 

*Anaoreon and Polycrates, 1., 270 • 

Anaclironisms, when allowable, ii., 215 ^ « 

Anecdote of Porson at a rout, i., 27; the Japanese at 
Rouen, 38 ; the barbarity of an English General Officer, 43: 
the death of an English Officer, ib. ; Sir Hiimphrey Hard- 
castle, 464 Mr. George Nelly, 47 ; the defective adminis- 
tnatiouff justice in Tuscany, 52, 63 and note t St. Isidflre, 
ib. ; a ]K>uug Englishwoman in Italy. 55 ; Benedetto Sant- 
Anna, |7 ; the sanctfllcation of Lal^, ib. ; the Maichese 
Mceardl’s reliquary, 68 ; an ItatiaffjPeaaant, 65 ; Anss- 
destatos, the Athenian Orator, •88; the consecrated 
lamp, 111 ; Father Onesimo Sozzifante and Mr. Har- 
bottle, 117 ; Giacomo Pastrani and his picture, 118 ; 
Anco>Maazio's image of the Virgin, ib. ; An^olina Cecci, 
119 f Bbenezer Bullock and his son Jonas, 131 ; the sailor 
and the Lord Chancellor# 134 ; old lady and the hemlock, 
139 : the itinerant preacher, 140 ; Don Britomartt 
Deldego, 148 ; Ohloros, 147 ^^e Duke of Marlboeough's 
miiioe^i^l49 ; Ix>rd Tylney, 150; Florgiatine Russel, 
170; Oonrldo Piecolnomiai and Leopoldlna, 173; the 
Mlloraad 1^ amber^ 190; of an Irish 223; Caspar 
235; Fcedinipa and Gentlus. 242; Aquilius , 


Cimber, 249; Anacreon and fflylactor, 273; Tbumas 
Payn^ 21)6 ; Captain O’Mara's travels, 306, et aeq . ; jMr. < 
Moyle's duel « Ac.,. 310, 311 ; Sieur Dorca8,^5; Grand 
Thike Ferdinand, 32K, 329, 330, .3.31, 332, 336; the Btape- 
ror Francis, 334 ; Prince Corsini, 336 ; Shelley and Byron, 
340 ; Oener^ Monton, 343 ; the Pope and the wooden 
flsh, .348 ; the Irishman’s scourging, 350 : Monna Tilh 
Monalda, 861, et seq. ; the defenders of Gx||^oe, 393, 
et teq. ; the Prbiee of Policastro, 417 ; Sir Magnus Lacy, 
454 ; Temerin de Oison, 414 ; Archbishop of Evora, 
431 ; Fra Lope de Hormdies and Donna Immaculata’i 
veil, 431 ; Diaz and the onions, 440 ; (.^roker and Lieu- 
tenant White, 448; Daaml Fogram the poacher, 519; 
the patriotic Scotchman, 525 ; William Penn and his 
l^the^528 ; Peterbrn-ough and Ludlow, 552 : the English- 
man ffiid his fountflUB, ii., 5 ; the same and the pi^re- 
dealers, 7, et eeq.\ the Cardinal-Legate Alban! and Titian’s 
Holy Family. 16; Xenophanes and his hone, 18; the 
Oastercs, a fraternity of priests, 29 ;4lhe miracle of Aulus 
of Pelusium, 32 ; Admiral xNIchou, 67 : Fra Filippo 
LippA captivity in Barbaty, 81 : Lord Thurlow, 168 ; 
Molibre, 208 ; Michel-Angelo and the poet, 213 ; Ra- • 
leigh, 240 ; Euthemedes and Thelymnla, 253 
AngUcan church, oppressive in collection of tythes, 1., 535 ;* 
Chinese opinion of, 120 ; approximation of its doctrines to 
those of Rome, ii. , 111 - 

*Aniou, Duke of, tlueen Elizabeth, Cecil, and De La Motto 
Fenelon, li. 174 

•Aphanasia and Beuiowski, 264 
Apologue of Truth, written by Critobulus, i., 249 
*Arab Chieftain and Marshal Bugeaud, ii., 242 
** Archbishop of Paris and Talleyrand, ii.. 2117 
Architecture, Italian, i., 38—40 ; English, 40, 41 ; Greok, ib., 
42; Chinese, ib. ; Roman, ib., 41 ; Moorish, 41 ; EUza- 
bethan, 41 

Argonauts, doubts respecting the, i., 227 
Ariosto, his Orlando, i., 100; his merits, ii., 218; slowly 
acknowledgsfi, 219 § 

Aristocracy, Iftreditary, a definition of, i., 25 ; Its nature. 
1.39; in England, debased by Pitt, 188; in Home, 
2:17, 2,18 ; considered as a system of government, 58« i 
mercantile, insecure* ii., 245 • 

Aristocrats and democrats defined, i., 187 
Aris^honea, his merits considered, i., 122 * 

•Aristoteles and Callisthenes, i., 225 

, his definition of happiness, i., 6 and note g com. 


C rison between him and Alexander, 28 ; remarks on hL# 
.le, 220, 221, 4.51,461; ill-treated by Alexander, 220. 
232; his '* Polity” compared with Plato’s scheme of 
government, 231 and note ; his influence in Greece, ii., 2Sit> 
Armour, defensive, its use in war considered, f., 183 
Arts, the, influence of Freedom on, ii.166 
•Ascham Roger and Lady Jane Gray, i., Iot 
A shbourne, the village of, 672, 67^ note 
Athens, her ancient edtellence, i., 42 ; her resuscitation 
^m^etarded, ib. ; condition of, in the time of Perides, 14.5, 
mt teq. ; of Aristoteles, 229 ; j^escription of a prooeuion 

Athenian peopjle, their iexity, ii., 186 

Austria, Emperor of, claim of precedence for, 1., neCt 

•Ava, King of, and Rao-Gong-Fao, i., 490 


Bacon, Lord, and Richard Hooker, 136 
-% uoBvaiiMMi between, and Bbakipeaie, L, If 
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oensured, 4^ ; orildnality i characteristic of hi#**^8< 


says," 224 ; commeuded by Barrow,^71 ; further rerotrks 1 
’ on, i74i.M seg. ; character of his works, il.,*236 * " 

Bagnem, Saint Maria, her mitaciwus oil, i., 120 
Baukrupt(^ Laws, propdbal fw tr%r modification, i., 267 
Banos J^opea, and Romero ^pueute, i,, 211 
Baptism, its efficacy, i., 3v aiffi note * 

Barbariip, origin of the term as used by IBe Greeks* i,* 321 

Barbaiy, captivity of Fra Filippo Lippi in, ii., 81 

Baronets, pride of, i.,650 

Barristers, their practices censured, i., 60 

*Barrow and NewtoiL i., 470 

, character of nis eloquence, i., 197 

^Beatrice and Dante, ii. , 152 ^ 

Belief, its various action on various tilndll^ i., 499? aiMid 
to reason, ii., 17 ^ m 

ffiells, flkptism of, i., 261 ; xheir effects on the hearer, 327 
Benodetto Sant- Anna Torbellini, anecdotes of, I., 67 
Beniowski and Aphanasia, i. , 264 n 

Bentham, Oenerm, bis impr%vemeut iii gun-boats, i., 184 . 
Bibiena, Cardinal, poisoned by Pope Loo, i., IHO, and note 
Bible, the, translated by Valdo, i., 36; mischievous use 
* made of, i., 131 

Biography, uses of , 1. , 213 € 

Bishops, election of, i., 53; translation of, ib. ; their office 
in* the House of Lords, 31 ; censurable for not opposing 
themselves to the practice of war, ii., 44 t 

Blair, his Grave" censured, i., 80 « 

BlaRe, Ids great merits, i., 553 

**BIoomhury, Rev. Mr., Lord Coleraine, and Rev. Mr. Swan, 

, i.. 274 

*Blucher and Sandt, ii., 46 
**Boccacc4i and Petrarca, i., 360 

Chaucer, and Petrarca, i-, 402 


Caffiinal Itave no right to elecTa pope, 1^32 i why lusli* 
.tilted, 3 # • « 

Carthike, cause of her^U, i., 237 1 Si., 246 ; dastruetion of, 
243U Hade of, with jPberioa, m 
•Olsmbon, Isaac, and James I., King, L, 20 • 

, Ms treatise * * Do Llbeatate Beclesiastioa,'* i., 29. 


eCatimrine, t)^ Empress, ani^Princees Dashkof, i., 616 
CatG revered l%t not^ved, i., 368 
Catholic, the import of the term, i., 30 
Catholics, reasons why they shovddt^not bse^nutted te 
power, i., 31, 32 

Catholicism. See Church of Rome 

♦Cecil and Q.ueeu Elisabeth, i., 27 • 

*■ , Q,ueen Elizabet]}, Dukf of Anjou, agid De La Motte 

Fenelon, ii., 174 • 

Celibacy, reason vriiy it was imposed on the Romish priest- 
hood, 1., 6f>, 442* ^ 

Cellularius, Michael, his censure of J.fo IX., 1., 2, note 
Censorship in Prance, 1., 384 
Cervantes atta/ied the worship ot the Virgin, i., 63 
Charity 8omeume|kiu Judicious, ii., 101 
Chateaubri&nd. his conduct as a miniiter, L, 214, 398; his 
“ Bpirit of Christianity,” 398 

Charles T., the policy of his death discussed, L*f20, et eeq. ; 

objections to his canonization, ii., 103 
<»Chathani, Lord, and liord Chesterfield, i., 217 
*Chaucer, Boccaccio, and Petrarca, i., 4Q2 \ 

, character of his poetry, i., 81 ; resembled only by 


Burns and Keats, .337 ; his tale of Sir Magnus Lucy, 404 ; 
his high merit, ii., 164 

♦Chesteilield, Lord, and Lord Chatham^^d., 217 * 

success of his government in Ireland, i.* 217 


, A , Chiabrera, character of his works, i.,93 

, his story of Monna Tita Monalda, i. , 361 ; of the J Children ot criminals, plan for their care and employment, 

' *. 52 

Children, pleasure^ received ftrom, i.,260; Junew and old 
countries, ,545 

*China, Emperor of, and Tsing-ti, li.* 117 

■, his reasons for sending an envoy lo 


Prince of Pollcastro, 416 
Boileau, criticism on his poetry, i., 93, et seq. ; estimate of 
his merits. 108 * 


la^e 


his merits, 108 

*Boleyu, Anne, and Henry VIII., i., 233 

,her character, i., 2^3, note j 

huted by her in charity, i. , 235 aiti note 
♦Bonaparte and the President of the Senate, i.,89 
Books, English, small number of early, i., 150; importa- 
distritlon of, in Spain, nrohihltion of proposed, ii., 436 
Borgia, Csesar, his character, ii., 52 
♦Bossuet and the Duchess of Pontauges, i., 318 ^ 

, his opposition to Quietism, 319 and note t ungene- 

^ rous conduct toward Fenelon, 320. note 
♦Boulter, Archhishop. and Philip Savage, i., 377 

, (Primate of Ireland), his munificent charity, i., 

377, note * 

Bows, their use in war considered, i., 182, et seq. 

•Uoxley, Abbot of, and Richard 1., i., 1 
Bozzaris, Nito, and Kitzo, their noble efforts in the cause of 
liberty, i., 394, et seq. 

•Brooke, Lord, and Sir Philip Sidney, i., 4 

— '.‘notice of his character, i., 4 , note 

Bruis, Pierre, a reformer of the Church of Rome, i., 36 
Brutus, Marcus, his character, i..236 
♦Bugeaud, Marshal, and Arab ('hieftain, ii., 242 
Burial refused to heretics, i., 122 
♦Burnet, Bishop, and llumplirey Hardcastle, i., 46 
Bunt;, Person’s opinion of bis poetry, i./ 73 ; resembles 
Chaucer, 337 ; lines on, by the Author, 

Byron, his poems criticis^, i., 68, 69. 103, 338 ; his charac- 
ter, 340 f ^ 

e < 

C. 

'^Caesar and Lucullus, i., 364 

— , his generous behaviour to Quinctus Cicero, i., 236; 

his character, ib. . _ 

“ C.'illban ’’ of Shakspeare and “ Cyclops " of Euripiom, 
compared, 102, 106 

California, importance of, i., 108 ; claimed by Russia, ib. 
♦Callisthenes and Aristoteles, i., 22«5 
Calvin and Melanclhon, ii., 221 

, Montaigne's opinion of, i., 268 

Cambridge, University <ri, treatment of the fellows of, by 
Cromwell, ii., 228 t 

Camden, his opinion of Chaucer and Shakspeare, L, 9*^, 
Latin verses preserved Ix’ him, quoted, ib. t 

♦Canning and Pitt, i., 371 

, desired by Pitt to behis successor in power,!., 871 ; 

his character, ib. 

Capital punishments, 1., 48, 664 

Capital oifenees, proposition of KomiUy to diminish the 
number of, M, 2^ 

Capital letters, use of, 1.. 196 

•Capo d’lstrla and the Emperor Alexander, i., 106 


England, li., 117 
Chinese literature, translated by Hyacinthus, a learned 
Russian, i., 181 

Chivalry, its ennobling tendency, !., 8 
Chorus, propriety of its introduction in comedy questioned, 
i., 122 

Christianity, questionable 'professtous of, i., 3; benefits 
derived from it by literature, 19 ; Chinese, opinions of, 121, 
127, et seq.; charactinof moderb, 132; conduct of its 
professors, ii., 17, etseq., 86, 200 ; illustrated by the story 
of Xenophanes and liis horse, J8 ; its doctrines objected 
to by Lucian, 20, etseq.; borrowed from the priests of 
Isis, 23 ; its connection with persecution, 112 : asserted 
to be extinct by Missionary tracts circulated in China, 117 
Christmas, should be celebrated in April, i., 119 «. 

Churches, tnio meaning of the term, i., 180, 636 ; dignities 
in, forbidden by the Cospel, 637 , 

Church Establisk'uents, strictures on, i., 628, 533, et se^. 
Church going, reflections oxi, ii., 107 
Church of Rome, thy, idol worship in, i., 3, note; marriages 
between uncle and niece, aunt and nephew, sanctioned by, 
33, 56, i:i7 : its extravagiyit clid'xis, 36 and notej notice of 
earl}*' reformers of, .34, 36: liLtricide protected by, 36; 
mischiefs occasioned by, 37, ; its composition, 37 ; 

its cJxaracieristicB, 55, 66 ; conduct of its pi^isans, 66 ; 
a support to the throne, 67 ; tenets of, discussed by 
Middleton and M&gliabecbi, 114 ; abuses ic., first exposed 
by the lower clergy, 128 : power of the clergy, 433, note,' 
Jealous of the Greek church, 442 ; why its priests must be 
opposed totSiO xivil magistrate, 523; evils produced by 
its dbctrii' ss, 624, 5:i3, 634 ; approximation of its doc- 
trines to those of the Anglican church, li., Ill 
Church property, proper mode of dealing with it* ii., 178 
’•Cicero, Mar6us Tullius, and Quinctus, i., 236 

— I , his opinion of the immortality of the^ul, i., 240; 

bis preference for a private life, 244, note; hitf.eha:^ of 
opinions, ib. and 245 ; remarks oni^is character^248, note t 
an inaccuracy in If4. style noticed, 367 ' 

Cicero, Marcus Tulliys, and Quinctus, reflections on the 
** Conversation" between them, 1., 262, note 
Circumcision, its efficacy, i., 3 
Citron wood, probably mahogany, 11., 246 
Clarendon, character of his “History," ii., 113 .,i 

Clemens. Jacques, his defence of his attempt to murder the 
Prince of Oramxe, i., 3L, 32 
*Coelho, Dona Juana, and Philip 11.. ii., 149 
♦Coleraine, Lord, Kev.Mr.^Uoombury.and Rev. Mr. Swan. 
i.*274 

* his death-bed, i., 274, et s,y. 

Cloleridge* Person*! remarks on, i:, ](> 
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*G<doim», Vittokte, Ukd Miotd* Angelo BuonwotU, U*. 213 
^Oolocotroni (the dder) end Maurocordata, 

Comedies, English and ^lian, i. , ' 

'Comedy, Milton’s advice. th Marvel^n the constnISUon of 
a, i., lHQfftt ieq,t among the ancients, 122, 123 # * 

Commons, House of, first appointment of a Speiker of the, 
10, note/ placed in opposition to the Barons by Henry 
IV.,i.,10 , 

Composition, obscurity the greatest fault in, (I, SOD ; quota- 
tion to be avoided in, ii., 26 
* Comus,” Milton’s, firitieised, if. . 165 
Confession, effects of7i<, 54 ; of Mademoiselle Fontangee, 
318 ;*the practice censured, 651 ; of Talleyrand, ii., 239 
*Oonstantia and Tancredi, ii., 79 

, taket prisoner by Vancrej^ii ii., 79 ; her parent- 
age, tb., note • 

Constitution, ^aracter of the English, i 


propgjsed by the Pope to Portugal, I., i 
iBtitutionalis' 


,133 and note/ a. 


X>Ath,4he punishment of, considered, i.,f8, 564 ; the fees 
oil to be cast aside, 499 ^ 

deathbed repentance rutile, ii., 117 • « 

Dead, the, respect for, amolg the English, i., ^ { treatment 
of in Italy, lb. / ^ • 

• l)e LiUe, the Abbe, an/wditer Landor, i., 90 • 
Democrat, opposed W quiet 549 ; advantages of, 650 ; 

ii., 55 # • 

Democrats and Aristocrats described, i., 187 * 

Democritus, his style, i., 87 ; first proposed the theory of 
colours, ib.t note 

' Demosthenes and Eubulides, i., 84, 357 

, his style of oratory, i., 28, 26, 27, 85, 88, 358 ; 


protected by the 

• s 


Constitutionalists (of ipain), plan proposed by Ferdinand 
for destroying themTl., 438 
Content and Happiness contrastqd, i., 6 ^ 

Controversial writings, reason and ori^n^, 

♦Corbifereand Villfele4.,382 ^ ^ 

Coriuna, why preferred to Pindar, i., 14 
Corinth, dMtruqUon of, ii., 246 

Cork, recommended as a substitute for Iron armour, i., 184 

* Cornelia And Tasso, ii., 182 

Comelia^dnothei^f tbe Gracchi), her letter to her son 
Cidns, i., 2.39 r her hoiise and gard.en at Misenus 
described, i, 242 ; her mode of life, 243 
Corsini, Prince, his parsimony, i., 836 
Oonr4|glo, tharact^i of his works, ii., 13 
Cortes, of Spain, 139 

■(■Cotes, Sir Firebrace, Duke de Richelieu, Lady Gleugriu, 
and Mr. Normanby, i., 278 
■"Cotton, Walton, and Oldways, i., 572 

• - visits Oldwaj's nt Ashbounie, 6f2 ; verses by, 672, 
673 

Councils of the Church, tlio four CEcumenicnl, i., 30 ; of the 
Lateran, 82, .33 ; of Nicea, 33 ; at Koine in 610, ib. ; of 
Chalcedon, ib. ; at Constantinople, ib. 

Courage of women, ii., 37 
Country, the, advantages of a residence in, i., 497 
Country gentlemen, English, change in their condition, 
L.14d 

Courts, iniquities cf, ii., 108, 109 : why purifiers of nations, 
tt..207 • 

Cowley, treatment of, by Sir Humphrey Hardcastle, i., 4.3; 

comparison betweenliini and Slr^umphrey as poets, 46 
Cowper, his poetry commended, J., 79; compared with 
Dryden, 80 ; and Young, ib. * 

Crabbe, his poems criticised, i., 69 

Criminals, plan for the care and employment of their 
cliUdren, I., 52 

Crltirs, criticism on..!., 12, et eeq. /"their merits as com- 
pared with poets, 70 ; modern, 78 
Cri^Bm, roles of, i., 11, 12, 14 ; low state of, in Italy, ii., 
2%, and note • 

Oritobulus, his Apolcgue of Truth, i., 249 
" Cromwell, Oliver, and' Walter Noble,^., 20 

♦ _ji ■ ' aud Sir Oliver Cromwell, ii., 227 

■ — y not cAiel, k, 23, note; protected the 

Yoldenses, 553 ; his ctfhrncterri., ^ ; 11., 108, :%7, and 
note t his treatment dltethe fellows of Cambridge Univei - 
► Bity, 228 ^ 

" Croker, King of the Sandwich Isles, Peel, and Intmreter, 
Im 446 # • 

, his quarrel with Lieutenant White, i., 448 

Ouiiosity, misapplication of the word, ii., 212 ; a feminine 
quaUty, ii., 93 ^ 

Cybele, statue of, by Phidias, i., 146 * 

Cydops” of Euripides and ** Caliban” of Shakspeare* com- 
pared, 102, 105 

Cypress, remarkable one, i. , 39 * 

'"^opoedhr* of Xenophon, criticised i., 366 

* Cjrrus tQe Younger and Xenophon, i., 320 


D. , • 

■iagobert, King, cruelty of, to Uie Bulgarians, i., 150, note 
Dairo, or Japanese Pope, i., 35, note 
Dauciqg, its propriety considered, i., 526 
Danes, i., 10, note 

* Dante and Beatrice, ii., 152 

* — and Gemma Donati. ii.. 232 

, often admits lines wortjsllttle, i., 13, 14 ; his merits 

as a poet considered, 182; his verses onsparting wtUi 
Boatriee, ii., 154 ; her influenoe on his after life, 233 
^ Dashkuf, Princess, aud the Empress Catharine, f., 515 


compared with Milton, 74 
De^t, proper i^islanent of a, i., 132 
Hajil^otism, when most secure, i., 140 
mstitution of a Peerage, i., 216** 

Destiny, the supreme power, i., 321 
Devil, the, belief in coTi.sidered, i., 179 

* Dewafl, Walker, Hattaji and^onda, ii., 225 
Diaz, Juan, his assassination, L, 36 

Dialogue, the, as a mode of communicating knowledge, cou- 
sidered, i., 245, et seq. 

4 Diogenes and Plato, 1., 451 

, sketch of his life, i., 470 ; the wisest man of hli 

time, ii., 27 • ^ 

Dispensq^ions, price of, ii., 6 and note 
Ditiiyrambic verae, adapted to all modem laagnages exosp 
the French, 1., 9S * 

Dittany, its fabled effects, i., 1.38 and ?iote 
Divorce, Milton’s Treatise on, ii., 113 
Dogs, their merits, ii., 212 ; variety of character in, 234 * 

* Dominican, a, Milton and Galileo, ii., 234 ^ 

Donne, Dr., his passion for Margaret Hayes, i., 574; lisw 

on her, 57,5, 576 ; his marriage, 576 ; his style criticised, ib 
Donati, Gemma, and DmAe, li., 232 
Drake took possession of Calijpmia, i., 108 
Drawing, aiguments in defe|^ of, I., 528 
Dress, absurdity of that In tne time of La Fontaine, ii., 2i: 
Druids, their religion, i-, 87; did not construct the altar 
calledKKfter them, ibfe 

Dutch nation, conduct of Louis XIV. towards the, in hi 
wars, i., 148, and 150, note 

% 

, . R. • 

EboU, Princess, accusations of, by Philip II., 150 
Economy of Lord Eldon, ii., 77, et seq. 

Edgeworth, Miss, remarks on her writings, i., 170 
Education , of kings, i. , 22, ii. , 255 : Lord Chatham 's opinion 
on, i., 217, 225 ; mode of, practised l>y Peter the Great, 35! 
♦Edward I.. King, aud Willllm Wallace, i., 448 
Egypt, tbe Frenchin, i., 43; shepherd kings of. ik- Pdae 
gians 

^Eldon and Encombe, ii., 76 

, his economy, ii., 77. et seq. 

Elections, in England, i., 549 % 

♦Elizabeth, Princess, and Princess Mary, ii., 9C 
♦Elizabeth, Queen, and Cecil, i., 27 

■ ' ■ — , Cecil, Duke of Anjou, and De ja Mott 

Fenelon, ii., 174 

, her age at her mother’s death, i., 235 

note/ her op^iion of parliaments, ii., 90 ; her vanity ^lus 
trated by a%“ Conversation " with Anjou, 174, erteq. 
tlie fiKt slave-trader, 202 

Flllenborcaigh, Lord, Indian policy considered, ii., 40 
Eloquence of Demosthgues, i., 84, 85, 358 ; of Pytbagogps 
07 ; Democritus, ib. ; Ari8toteles,t5. ; Pericles, ib. ; deca^ 


of, jj^ Athens, 88 ; over-estimated, 265 
Empwor, 


312 


. true meaning of the term, ii., 

♦Encombe and Eldon, ii., 76 
England, her continental wars ill conducted, i., 107 ; ne 
^sources imsapplied, ib . : conduct of her public men 
325 ; respect for the dead shown in, .327 ; policy of ai 
alliance between her and Greece, 393 ; her foreign podc: 
condemned, 398 ; propositions to the court of, by )>oi 
Ferdinand, king of 8paiD, and Dqp John-.Waiy.Luis 
king of Portugal, discussed by those pftentates, 428 
account of his visit to, by a Cyhinese, ii., 118, et seq. 
elections in, 119, 54# ; system of government, 667 
.^ymlicy of France towards, 191 , et seq. 

Emlish constitution, anomalies 258 

English General Officer, barbaroSsoonduct of an, at Albexo, 
near Genoa, 38, 43 

English gentlemen, their high character, i., 188, 621 
Plnglish government, under Henry Vlli., 1., 238, note 
English labourers, Uieir condition inferior to those of Negrc 
slaves, ii., 198 « 

English ladies abroad, i., 65 ; adventtve of oae,.i&. ; com- 
pared with the Florentines, 56 
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Bnglish language, changes i'n, i., 150, et ieq . ; 194^ et hq. ; 

accentuation of, 200 ^ . c. 

( English nation* the most humane* i.*c49 ; tibaracter of th#; 

i., yoo; 108 ; il.* 0, el uq. Iwhy successful in war, 1., 
182 ; account of* ^.ven by ^^^-Gong-?ao, the king of 
Ava’s oiubaasadoT, i.* 490, ee4 
English officer, disastrous aCventuxi'of an, i.* 43 
' English poetry, ii., 3 Si. 

KngUsu politicians, Franklin’s opinion of, i., 125 
'^Eni^ish Visiter, Landor, and Florentine Visiter* i., 324 
l^ic poetry, essentials of, ii., .59 
^Epicurus, Leontion, and Temissa, i., 497 

^ doctrines 6f, i., 244 ; ii., 27 ; Cicero's opinion of, 

497, note.; his garden, 497, et teq . ; his opinions concern- 
ing death, 499 ; his love-potions, &03 i ' W 
^Epictetus and Seneca, i., 351 

f-, -wisdom of, ii.i i7 

Equality* mankind averse to, 1., 650 
Kspana, Jose, a Spanish liberal, his fate and that ofhiswife, 

i., 213, note ' 

Epigrams lower the dignity of poets, i., 15 
Essenes, austere practices of the, ii., 85 
* Essex and Spencer, ii., 239 

Eternal punishment, the doctrine considered, ii.* 221 
Etrurians, the Chinese of Europe, i., 40 
Ethology, ignorance of, among the ancients, i.* 220 ; of 
Various woras traced, 222 ^ 

*Euhulide8 and Demosthenes, i., 84, 257 ^ 

•EttgeniusiV., I’ope, and Fra Filippo Lippi, ii., 81 * 

Euripides, his wr .ks criticised, i., 102, 122 
Evil eye, snpeir' .tion regarding it, i.. 436 
<2xconuuuniGi^ yn* among the Quakers, i., 539 


F. 

Abies related by jEsop to UhUltdope, ii., 95 ^ 

Actories, alteration necessaia in hours of work in* ii., 199 
Falsehood, prevails in politic^ ii., 236 
*Fenelon, De La Motte, Queen Elizabeth, Cecil, and Duke 
of Anjou, ii., 174 c 

in-treated by Bossuet, i.,'C20; his desmption of 

courts, ii., 109 

Ferdinand, Don, an^d Don John-Mary-Luis, i., 422 

, InquisAion restored by, i., 214 } his horrible 

perfldy, 437 and note * 

Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Florence, his charact^, i., 327* 
el ieq, 

FiUinmeri, his merits, i., 192 

• Filicaja, more enthusiastic than Pindar, i., 93 ; his Ode to 
Sobieski, tb. ; criticism on his poetry, 192 and note 
Flre-nrms, their use in war considered, i., 182, 183 
I'itzgerald, Lord Edward, character of, I., 308 
Fleur-de-lys, different origins ascribed to the symbol, i.,106, 
noU' 

I'lorence, character of its government, i., 17 ; state of society 
there, 65 and note ; prodiictive of great men, 191 ; forti- 
tlcations of, built by Michel- Angelo, ii., 50: chanicter of 
her citizens changed, ib. ; how affected by the usurjiation 
of the Medici, 51 ; means of restoring her liberties, ii., 63 
I'lorentiue ladies, compared with the Plnglish, 56 
I'iorentiues, their character, i., 330 

* Florentine Visiter, Landor, and English Visiter, i., 334 
Fqptanges, Duress of, and Bossuet, i,,3W 

^ her confession, i., 318 , her character, th., note; 

her death, 320, note 

Forks, silver, when first used, i., IST ^ 

Fc'tifioations of l^lorence, ii., 50 ; oif Paris, 193, 203 
Fox, his character, i., 339 ; his eloquence, 371 
\ Fox-hunting, why useful, i. , 521 
I'ra Bartolomeo, chanuUer of his works, ii.* 11 
' Francis, the Emperor, Andrew llofer, and Count Met- 
temich, i.,175 ^ 

anecdote of, i., 334 

* Franklin, Benjamin, and Bishop Shipley, ii., 43 

* , and Washington, i., 124 

France, her position in regard to Greece, i., 108, 109; 
account of ^is visit to, by a Chinese, 145 ; her aggressive 
desims, 2027 ^t ieq. ; population of, in the time of Charles 
VJll., ii,, 64, note it her policy toward England, 191, 
et ieq. ' w 

Free-masonry* in Spain, i., 440 

French drama, estiu^.,. * \£its merits, ii., 160 % 

French language, natt adapted to Dithyrambic verse, i., 93 ; 
eulogy on, by the Baron de Couture, tb . ; unfitted for 
rhyme, ih. ; objection to, 99, 147 
I'rench nation, the, resisted the usurpations of the popedom 
long before the EngUsh*!., 36; character of, 139; ii.* 
47, 48, 242 s 

* French Officers and General Kleber, L* 43 


Brench revolution* encourageft by lawyen* il.* 199 
Freedom d nidons* i., 139 ; in Ei^ttiid* 140, et #egf. 

influence of* on tne arts, ii.* 56 * 

Free tHadq, comments on, i.* 6 ' . • 

F^ev-will, a part of necessity, i., 458 ♦, 

Friend, u64 of the term by Quakers, i., 651 
Friendship* metaphorical (description of* t., 4; eannot bs 
replaoeci* i.. 500 ; often only a state of transition tc 
^^ty* UmGS * 

» f* 

^Galileo* Milton* and a Dominican, li., 234 ^ 

his confinement, 234 \ tortured, 236 ; accusations 


a«iinst, ib. 

GaUiambic of Catullus, i., 227, note « 

Gaming, men of genius iiot addicted to* 1.* 125 ; evils of* 

il.,76 r c 

Gardens, Italian and English compared, i., 42 ; of Fplcurus 
described, 497 ; of the Moors, 

Gasteres, the, a fraternity of priests, history of* 11., 29 
Gauls instnurld by Pythagoras^ i., 86, 87 
*Gaunt, EVTiiuibel^, and Lady Lisle, i., 385 
*Oaunt, J'ohn of, attack on his house, 381 ; suspected of 
aspiring to the crown, ib., note 
Gentlemen, English, their high charactei^ i., WS 
Germany, Emperor of, i. ; remarks on the title, ^1. 3, note 
Germany never conquered, ii. 3 ; state of po^ry in, ib . : 

regeneration of , 4 ( ■ " H 

Gianni, ex-minister of Florence, his character* i.» 329 
Giannone, his persecution and (ieath, i., 81 
Gibraltar, description e.* the harbour of, i.* S0\ ^ 

Gibbon, observations on his style, i. 92i^ 

♦Gigi and Pope Leo Xll., i., 346 

* (ileicbem, the Count and Countess, their ChUdrm and 
Zaida, fi..230 

his double marriage, ii., 230, and note 


Glengriu, Lady,*lbuke de Richelieu, Sir Firebrace Cotes* 
and Mr. Normauby, i. , 278 

, her character* i.* 279 ; incidents on her 


voyage to Ireland* in company of the Duke de Richelieu* 
279, et ieq. 

Glory, a mover of great intellects* i.*247; of the ancient 
Greeks, ii., 255 
*Godiva and Leofric, i. 570 

-. legend of, i., 571, note; lines on, V 


*Gonda, Walker, Hattaji. and Dewali, ii.*225 
Gracchus, Caius, his Agrarian law, i.* 238 1 his letter to his 
mother, 239 * ■ 

Tiberius, hisH^irian law, i., 238 


Grammar of English w|lters criticised, 1., 150* et ieq. / 193* 
et ie.q. 

Gratitude, a political virtue, 1., 113 ; contrasted with Jus- 
tice, i., 180 ; distinguished from Iteconnainance, ii.* 190 
*Gray* Lady Jane, and Roger Ascham, i. 135 

verses by, i., 136 ; her usurpation of 

the crown, ii.. 91 ; character of her husband, ib. 

Great man, definition of a, i., 452 • 

Greece, desigusVaf the Emperor Alexander on, i., 106, el 
ieq. : her language, 167 ; .her liberation, 168 ; terns pro- 
posed for her accommodation Vnth Turkey, 185; treat- 
ment of, by European nations, 186, .391, et ieq.; mws 
of French politicians ]^8pectC>’ag her emancipation, 384, 
et (tBq.; striking incidmits ln*hj^r struggle for indepen- 
dence, .393, et ieq. 

Greel^church* jealous of the Church of Rome, i., 442 
Greeklanguage, neglect of, i., 20 ; chants in, i., 152, 200 
Greek writers, catolbgue of modkm, noticedf*!., 181 
Greeks, precocity of their women, i., 14; their military 
skill, 182 } misery endured by, in their contest with the 
Turks, 566 ; true glory of the ancient, ii. , 255 
Grief, ns fiftvure and effects, i., 251 ; its purifying influence, 

ii., 220 

Gun-boats, tlj^eir proper construction, i., 184 


*Hammon, Priest of, and Alexander, i., 418 
Handwriting, had, ASectation in, i., 26 
*IIannihal and Marcellps, i., 277 

, his military' qualities, ii.* 246 ; his conduct at 

Capua, 255 

Happiness of animals and men* i.* 5 ; Aristotle's definition 
of, 6, note; imperfect, 6; contrasted with contdnt, tb./ 
wherein it should consist, 7 ; the proper aim and end 
of morality and religion, 179 ; the most natural and uni- 
versal of our desires, 50^ conjoined with wisdom, ii., 1 
★Uardcastle* Mr. Humphi^, and Bishop Burnet* i., 45 
Hardcastle* ^ir Humphrey, his story related by Bishop 
Burnet* L* '45 ; hla songs, 46 ; and his ehuacter, ib. 
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MUttiiji, Walksr^nda, and I>ewah Ji.,*225 « 

Hayes, Margaret, belov^ by Dr. Donne, 574; his lines on 
> her, 674, 675 * ^ ® • 

*I^{enr>' IV.. King, and ^ir Arnold Savage, i., 9 6 • 

*Henry Vlll. and Anne Bfleyn, i., 333 # 

— ■ ' — * — manners of, i., notes his conduct towards 
Anne Boleyn, 236, notes hia treatment of his children, 

ii..92 • . • ^ 

Herculaneum, literary treasures to be recovered from, iTi9 
Hereditary honours pernicious, ii., 104, et eeq. 

— Jongs, dis^vantages of their positioQ* 1- . 270, 

272 e 

poper, evils of, ii., 60 

Heresy, an absuM accusation ,iif. , 21 
Herodotus, character of hishistoim, LT229 
Hindostan, designs of Russia on, 1., 108 
liistoriws, chAacterof modem English, 4., 564 
Hubbeif RoohefoucauU indebted to, ii., 209 
Hocus pocus, origin onhe term, i., 209 
*JIofer, Andrew, Count Jdetternich, andi^e Emperor 
Francis, i,, 175 

Holy Alliance, benefiti^of the. i., 106 ; oiffhio^NiitB mem- 
bers as to the ancient republics, ib. ; their forei^ policy, 
ib., etseq. ; conduct towards Greece, 187 ; Spain, 211, et 
eeq, ; 26^ et leg. ; designs of, 334 ; conspired against 
Christianity, 392 ; declaration proposed by. for the adop. 
tion OftlkS kingLof Spain and Portugal, 422-427 
'’‘Home, <^n, ana%)avid Hume, i., 177 
Homer, often admits lines worth little, i., 13 ; the harmony 
of his verse, i., 92 ; his ** Iliad ’’^ticiaed, ii., 60 
Honomr, deffciition of, i., 266, 567 
*Hooker, Richard, and l^ord Bacon, i., 1,36 
Horses, varieties of character in, i., 6.35 ; ii., 2.34 
*Hume, David, and John Home, i., 177 
Humour, remarks on, i., 189 , amount of, in English litera- 
ture, 1., 224 « 

Hyaduthes, a IdhrneUHussian, i., 181 


^ James I., Killg, and Isaac Casaubon, 1., 29 

— ^ his cJiaructer, 2^30, notes • 

Janissaries, thnir charac^, iL, 107* 

Jeanne d‘Arc, her troaJmenr by her countiy 


Jeanne d‘Arc, her tromAenr by her countiymm, i., 257 ; 

Voltaire's poem on, mnsure<f, ib, . 

Jerijahs, infantidie among, abolished by CoU Walker, ii., 
225, noU 


Jesuits, illustrations of their doctrines and practice, 3.f, 32 ; 
I their evil induence, 37, note ; their recal detendned on 
! by Ferdinand of S^n, i., 43.3 . 

Jews, their persecutions, i., 135 ; thmr government, 241 ; 
} character, ib. 

'^J^nalif Kent^nd Vohn of Gaunt, i., 381 
, , mother of Richard I., rescues John ol 

i Gaunt from the attack on his house, i., 381 * 

* JohnsQn, Samuel, and John Horae Tooke, i., 150, 193 

m , faulty as a poet and critic, i., 101 ; remarks o* 

his criticism on Milton, ii., 5A, 73 ; attacks on the ** Con- 
versation between him and Tooke noticed, 164 
Julius 11., Pope, his character, ii.. 52 
Juries, excellence of English, 1., 50 
•ustice, upon earth, described, i., 22; contrasted with gra* 
I titude, i., 180; deflniUon of, l.,|;04 


Idleness, sacred, 1., 514 ^ 

Idol-worship, in Rome and Hindostan compared, i., 3, 
mtes in the Clmrch of Rome, i., 117 ; will continue on 
earth, 11., 224 

“ Iliad,*' defects in the, ii., 60 • 

Imagination, displayed by English poets, ii., 165 
Immortality of the sout, opinionsaof Cicero concerning, i., 
240 ; criticism on Plato's argument for, i , 460 
Improvisatori never rise above medincrity, i., 335 
Incest, defined by the Decretals, i., 34 
IndulMnoes for sins, their effects, i., ,34 
InfaUTbUity, papal, illustrations of, i., 33, 34 ; inconsisten- 
cie^in the pretensions of the Church of Rome to, i., 115 
Infanticide among the Jerijahs abolished by Col. Walker, 

11., j£^, note 

^Ingus, Sir Robert, and the Duke of Welli^on, ii., 40 
Ingratitude, remarks on, i., 113 
Inoculation of his troops by Washington i., 124 
inqiHsition, its progress and success, 37; its restoration in 
Spain, 214 jf ^ t 

Insanity, prevalence of, inSroyal families, i., 147 * 

Inscriptions, two, quok'lflgiby Porsou, i., 79 ; examples of , 
• i., 173 and note 

*lnterpreter, king of the Sandwich Isles, Peel and (^oker, 

1., 44({ 0 « 

Ionian university, neglected by the English Government, i., 
897 

Ireland, causes of its wretched condition, i?f 127 ; under- 
letting of Ifirnd in, should be punished, «5. ; oUlhr ftft rms 
in, suggested, <5., et seq.\ successful govern?' lent of , by 
Lord Chesterfield, 217 ; treatment of the rebels in, ; 
mode of life in, 310, Mr/.; ermdition ol*\h*> country, 
312 ; illustmed ina " Conversation” between Archbiahgp 
Boulter find Philip Savage, i., 377, et seq.\ means adopted 
to procu7e the “ Unign,” ii., 177 ; church property in, 
178 ; impjrtance of her harbours, 119 ; injustice of Eng- 
land to, li., 204 • 

Irishmen, characteristics of their conversation, i., 175, 30.3 ; 

11., 239 

Isis, priests of, Christianity borrowed from the, ii., 2.3 
. Italian character, i., 61 ; illustrated by the language, 62, 63 

palaces and architecture, remarks on, i., 38, 39; 

towns, 40 ; and churches, ib. 

Italians, addicted to robbery and revenge, i., 48, 49 ; parsi- 
monious, i., 336 * 

Italy, disregard for the dead shown in, i. , 327 ^adminiitra- 
ttonofjusttoein, ii, 6, etteq,\ improvementsin, suggested, 
ef Mg. $ tti dimate, 89 


* Haido and Photo Zavellas. i., 496 * * 

Keats, resembles Chaucer, i, 337 ; lines by the Author on, 

.338 ; his poetry, 3.39 

King^, their education, i., 22; ii., 255 ; their position, !.? 
25: mn not be assassins, 31 ; never grateful, 3^; mora 
pernicious than tyrants, ii., 187 
JFCingahip, its effects, i., 22 
^ingsweston, view from, il.f 67 

* Kleber, General, and Fren^ Officers, i., 43 
Kniglithooda its true dignity^, 451 

Koran, translation of, proposed by Soliman. i 356; tbs 
policy questioned by the Muftis, ib., et teq. 

* KosciiiiSo and Ponialhwskl, i. 112. 

’(‘KotKebue and Sandt, fi., 1 

, murder of, by 8andt, ii., 4 . Justified by Blu- 

cher, ii., 48 % 


La Crusca, academy of, i., 169 
J Labour, excessive, unnatural, i., 5.31 and note 
’ * La Chaise, Father, and Louis XIV'., i., 148 

* Lacy, General, and Cura Merino, i., 138 

* La Fontaine and Rochefoucgult, ii., 206 
, his habits, 207 ; his absence of mind, 209 

212 ; his criticism of Itochefoucault's “ Maxims,*’ 2(W 

* Landor, Walter, and Marchese Pallavicini, i., 38 
j and the Abbe Delille, i., 90 

* , English Visiter, and Flowmtine Visiter, i. 

324. ^ 

, and Southey, ii , 57, 1.54 

— S. ^ incidents in his life referred to, i., 94 ; 

571, notes bVli, note s his *' Conversation" with Cuv^iere 
Puntomichino and Mr. D. E. Talcranagh, 168. et eeq. 
his wish to be a “King’s Friend,'* 324, .326; objection 
I to his “ Coiftrersatious,” 326 ; the office of magis^te 
j . refused to him, ib . remarks on his works, 337 ; his Unes 
on Kdhts, ; on Hums, 339 ; character assigned to 
him an<FhlB * ‘ CoiiviksationB” by M. Villele, 384; his 
dislike to company iis his walks, ii., 57 ; attacks on Ms 
“ Converstitions ” between Johnson and Tooke, 164 
Latin 'imguage, changes in, i., 1.52; pronundntion of, 209 
Laodamia” criticised, i., 19, 77 
Laws, turned from their right intention, i.,22; how they 
i^mld bo framed 48 : of England, censured, 49, 60, 51 , 
ilb, 542, 548, and note ; maladministration of, in Italy, 
51, 63, and note 

Law-suits, how managed In Italy, it., 5, et eeq. 

Learning, advantages it bestows on its possessor, i., 120 
Legislator, his duties, i., .52 f ^ 

Le Moine, Henri, a reformer of the Church or Rome, i., 36 
Lemon trees, their extraordinary fertility, i., 42 
Leo Xll , Pope, and hA Valet G^i. i., 346 
LmJX. censured by Michael Cellularius, i., 2, note 

* I^Jmricand Godiva, i,, 670 

* Leontion, Epicurus, and Ternissa, i., 497 

^ Ijeopold, Peter, and the President da Paty, i., 48 

=- — , his character, i., 332 

Libel, law of, i., 141 

Liberty, demagogues unfavourable to, 1.^ 211 

Lies, King of Ava’s opinion of, i., 491 ; thalr necessity, 63 

IJnden tree, remarkable one, i., 39 

Liagwn, worsliip of the, ii., 40 



Mmia, Hvmn of, 11.^29 • • • - 

Filippo, ftnd rnpe KugeniW 1V1, li., 81 

■ y , narrative of his captivity*in Barbai^y, il., 81, et aeq. 

oLisle, Li^y, and Elizabeth ^ * 

Livy, his style, ii., 27 ; his s»mus7^, 58 I 

Locke, his plan of education; 1., 21in hi^tyle, S18 
Lorensade* Medici, character of, ii., 50,lll 
^.Louis XlV. and Father la Chaise, i., 148 
* , doubts as to his birth, i., 22, and noU g mis- 
conduct towards the Dutch nation, 148, and 150, note 
*Loui8 XYlll. and jralleyrand. ii., 189 
Love, the forgiving character of, i., 9; its nature, 135; 
illustrated in the “ Conversation*' between Beniowskiand 
Aphanasia, 2G4 ; opinion of AnSKsreo^ regardftag, S271 ; 
the drst and the last, 5()5 ; its divine nature, ii., 39, '2lk^ 
Love m our country, i., 520 

Lovers, silent, their treatment by women, i., 9 ^ 

Loyalty should be reciprocal between king an<L people, 
L, 95 % 

Ludlow doubted the policy of condemning Charles I . to 
death, i., 21 ; his character, tb., note ; interview between 
him and Peterborough, 512 

*Lucian and Timotheus, ii., 17 • 

, his “ Dialogu^ of ’the Dead," remarks on, ii., 

*Lucu11u 8 and Gmsar, i., 864 e . 

~ , if.escription of his Apennine villi, i., 365; of his 

(lining apartment, 367 ; probably poisoned, 369 
Lucy, Sir Magnus, his story related by Chaucer, i., 404 
Xuxury, its effect on nations, misunderstood, 1., 400 ; of 
soldiers, 248, 264 

** LycidCS," Milan's, criticised, ii., 163 

*Madbiavelli and Michel- Anrao Kuonarotti, ii., 50 ^ 

, criticisms on h!l,writings, i., 477 

»Magliabechi and Middleton>.s U4 • 

Magna Charta of little value, ii., 104 

*Mahomet and Sergius, 1., 442 , w, * 

, the discords of the* Christians incited the 

enterprise of, i., 35 ; his proposal to Sergius lur the 
Junction of the Greek Church and his own disciples, dis- 
cussed between fiiem. i., 442—440 and note 
Mahometans, their observance of the precepts of their pio- 
phst, U., 86 * 

*Maid of Orleans, the, and Agnes Sorel, ii., 37 
Maftland. Sir Thomas, i., 185 
*Malesherbe8 and Rousseau, i., 254 
*MaroeUus and Hannibal, i., 277 

, liis death describrd, i., 277 

Marius, his character, i.. 237 
Man^on, remarks on the potuu, i,, 72 
Marriages within the seventh degree, prohibited by i ope 
Innocent III., i., 33; effect of that prohibition, ; 
between un^e and niece, aunt and nephew, sanctioned 
by the Chunsb of Uotne, ib. hii, 660 ; second, unlawful, 
137 ; of studious men, i., 48.9 ; ideas common' v entertained 
of, by women, ii,, 114 
*Marvel, Andrew, and Alilton, i.. 120 
- — and Bishop Parker, ii. , 98 

his Rehearsal Transposed" written in answer to 

lllshop Parker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity^ ii., 98, note 
♦Mary, Princess, and Princes.s Elizabeth ,Ti., 90 - 
Maas, the, typical sense of, i., 64 
Maasilia, the residence of Pythagofas, i., 87 ^ 

*^laiirocordato and Colocotroni (tke elder), i., 181 
•Melancthou and Calvin, ii , 221 
I *Melctttl, Heniy of, and Wolfgang, i., 315 •- 

, treatment of by the Austrians, i,, 315 

•md note 

•■Merino, Cura, and General Lacy, i., 1.38 « * 

Menander, errors of his comedies, 1., 121 ; imitation of his 
manner, ib. ; his style, 122 

Men of letters, opposite practice of, ancient and modem, 

n.,1 

Metaphors, fxteiftive application of, in writings, Ii., 99; 

use of, a curse to religion, 222 
*Rettemlch, Count, lAndrew Hofer, and the Emperor 
(brands, 1., 175 ‘ • 

•Michel and Nicolas. L. 565 /T? 

* iiihel-An: elo lltt6fl^.Aktti, and Macbiavelli, ii., 50 V 

* and Vittorla Coloima, ii., 213 

, character of his works, i!., 10, 

18 ; inferior to Raffael, 11 ; fortifications of Florence built 
by him, 50 ^treatment of, by Lorenzo de Medici, <5. ; and 
Iw his son Piero. i5. • 

SMtddleton^md Msg^bechi, i.,’ll4« 

* Miguel and his Mother, i., 660 

... ^ hihaocount of his reception lu England, 660, oteeg. 


♦Milton and Andrew Marvel, I., 120 
« — Galileo, anajt DominlcaA li., 234 

•, often admitffinea wortkjdttte, I, , 13 ; his sonnets, ^ 

Ya# 74: compared wit») Demosthenes, 74 ;.hi8 poems, 
translate by the Abb^ DeMlle, 80; critiraBins on, by 
Voltaire, 91 ; commentston his “ Paradise Lest," 478 ; 
his merits discussed by Souljiey and Landor, ii.. 58, eieeg. ; 
(■iticisins o^his " i'aradlseLoit,” 60, eteeq - ; on “ Para-^ 
dTse Regained." 166, et eeq.; on “Samson Agates," 
159, d eeq . ; his systematic defeoto, 160 ; Medm^ess ol 
his opinions, 98 ; treatment of, by Bishop PtOrker, , note ; 
correctness of his orthography, 100 ; his conduct Ic^lltics 
and religion defended, 101, et mm. ; his,-;; TreatlM on 
Divorce/* US ; “ DefeHc^of the Englirii People, 1]6; 
remarks on the poeucab successors of, lo4, et eeq . ; dlra- 
culty of imitatmg his style, 166 ; his £^e estimate ol 
Hhakspeare, IW; his “ Lycidaa " critiefhed, 1^1 the 
“ Penseroso/* 164 ; the “ Allegro <5. ; “ Oomia/^h96 ; 
Sonnets, 168; minor poems, (b.^ §oq.\ advocated the 
cause of thg^valdenses, 553 • 

Military skjj^of ^ Greeks and Euglish, i., 182 
Mina, the^opaniffl general, his abili||eB eulogised, i., 212 
Ministers, of kings and princes. Nelson’s opmion of, i., 142 ; 
of state, their characteristics, 325 ; reonjbites^of, for their 
success, 372 

Miracle, story of a pretended one at Rome, i.f 67 ; of the 
Archbishop of Evora’s hair shirt, 431,>Chris(|anity sup- 
ported by, ii., 33, 36 ; occurred in $cher ag^ and reU. 
gions, 36 

“ Miserere " of Allegrifi, copies of forbidden, i., 66 
Misery and Vice, connection between,Ji., 197 • • 

•Mitrailles, Des, Q,ueen Pomare, Pritchard, and Polverel, 
11 ., 202 

Modesty, different in men and women, ii., 97 
blonachism, abolition of in Tuscany, i. , 52, et eeq, ; anecdote 
illustrative of, W, 68, and note. ; its origin, 64 
Monalda, Monna Titn, story of, relab!^ by Boccaccio, i., 361, 
etseq. “ 

Monarchy, excellence of that form of government, i., 322; 

principles of, 550 
Monasteries, uses of, i., 179 
♦Montaigne and Jt>?ph Scitliger, i., 268 

^ his opinion of Calvin, i., 268 ; description of his 

housekeeping, 269 

Montesquieu, remarks on his writings, i. , 256 
Morality contrasted with wligion, i., 178, et eeq. ; proper aim 
of, 179 

Moors, their gardens, im86 ; theix^defence oft>iraey, 80 
Moyle, Mr- Roger, anecdotes of him, 1., 310, 8X1: ^cha- 
racter as an Irish geitleman, ib. 

♦Mufti and Boliman, i., 356 
Municipalities, small republics, ii., 104 
Muretus defended the Massacre of St. BartLcJomew i Day, 
i., 36, 36. .37, note, i his latinity, i., 219 
Music, its effects on the mind, 1., 191 

• 

•- N. 

Napoleon, his chapter, i;, 44, 334; his treatniontof Tous- 
saint L'Guverture, .335 ; his motives and aotioi*. dis- 
cussed, 343, et eeq. ; ii^ 48 imd note 
Natisnal Debt, prcmucer a r^lutionary tendency, i., 67; 
remarks on, 1^, 130 

Necessity, strict meaning of the term, i., 458 s 

NeliyV Mr. George, notice of, {., 47 

Nelson, hated by Vapoleon, 1., 44 ; his opinion of minlstws, 
of kings and princes, 142 ; Ids conduct afNaples, ib. 
Nero, his Ootden Houee,i., 41; reason for hlsDurnJag the 
city, ib. ♦ 

’'NetlL, Vi^Wey, and Don Victor Saea, L, 260, 

♦Newton and Barrow, i., 470 

quotation from, i., 218 ; his modesty, 470 


♦Nicholas aftd Michel, i., 561 
Nicholas, Saint, legend of, i., 68 * „ 

Nichols, Admiral, his character, ii., 57; aneodttee Ulustra* 
tive of his courage and decision ib. * 

♦Noble, Walter, Oliver Groiffwell, i., 20 • 

rej^resented the city of Ltchfleld, i., 20, 


note ; an ancestor of the Author, ib. 

♦Normanby, Mr., Duke de Richelieu, Sir Firehraoe Cotes 
and Lady Glengrin, i., 279 

, his history, i., 281, et eeq, * 

Normans in Sicily, their character, ii., 80, 81 

♦Odysseus. Tersitza, A^ve, and Trelawny, l„ 887 

- — * the Kleptic Chieftain, his cavern of, velligt 

described, i., 388 ; slratch of Us hlstoiy, 401 
♦Oldways, Walton, and Cotton, i., 672 



INDBX^ 


O'Mam, Captain, account of hia cmtidbntal travels, i., 

300, SCO i ^ • 

^Oracles and auguries, tb^r tise, 1 ., 32z, 323 • 

Orthograph3iSi viiriatlons ia, i. , »eq. j 194 , <*< m/, 
reetoeas of Milton's, ii., 1%0 ; fie author’s atieApts at the 
Vrifonnatton of En^sh. attackld, 104 
Orid, his contest of Ul^'tiBea aiid Ajax commended, i., 103 : 
hla faults, il., 219 > 


l*aine, interview between him and Mr. Normanby, i., 293 » 
saves the lifeftotMr. Zochari^ Wilkes, during the ‘ ‘ reign 
of terror,” 290 Ind note ^ • 

Painting, the art of, considered, i.^ 647 
^Pallavicini Maachese and Walter T.andoa i., 38 
*Pan8etfeas, Bcipio, and Polybius, ii., 243 
''HEradise Lost ” critiAed, ii., 00, ei teq. 

** Paradise Reg^ine<3^oritlcised, ii., 166, ct. 

Pardon, the privilege in a infiuce, a ueur^tiolLl., 51 
Parga, surrender of, i.^^f) • 

Parish priest, honourame conduct of a, i. , 1 74 ^ 
^Pturker, Bishop, and Andrew Marvel, ii., 98 

• — , Wls Ecclesiastical Polity” answered by 

Marvel’s Rehearsal Transposed,” ii., 98, note 
Pailiament, 'Ctueen Elizabeth’s, opinion of the, ii., 90 
%*Paty, tbn^'resiofllA^^’ Pet^ Leopold, i., 48 
Peacock, Bishop R^inald, i., 34 and note 
•Peel, King of the Sandwich Isles, Choker, and Interpreter, 

Peei%i^^am^r of, in Spain, i., 139 ; in England, 143; the 
park-paling of despotism, 210 ; Irish, their venality when 
the “ Union ” was in agitation, ii., 177 
Peerage, its use and purpose, ii., 104, et seq. 

Pelas^ns, emigration of, under Danans. probably that of 
the shepherds ” oUEgypt, i. 466 
Pelens and ThetisaMle scene of, recited in the garden of 
Epicurus, i., 518 
Penance, a royal,!., 149 

*Penn, William, and Lord Peterborough, i., 517 

, auecdote of him and hi^father, i., 628 

Pennsylvania, administration of laws ’XiV517, note, .659 
** Penseroso,” Milton’s, criticised, ii., 164 
•Percival and Romilly, 1., 266 
•I’erioles and Sophocles, i., 146 ^ 

, his character, i., 145 

Perjury, its extent in Fiance at thedtime of the Crusades, 
i., 2 9 1 

Persecution for religion, when first iMard of, ii., 112 
Perugino, character of his works, ii., 13 
Pescara, his character, and love for Vittoria Colonna, ii., 
220 

•Peter the Great and Alexis, i., 362 

^ j his method of education, i., .352; his ide^t 
of oivilisation, 353 

Peterf Emperor of Russia, liis murder by Catharine, i., 
616, *617, note > 

•Peterborough, Lord, nnd William Penii,i., 617 

.... . 


t ^ould Bucceef^ him, 371«! his maxims of govern 
it, 372, cf vc</. ;«his designs mischievous, ii.,*19I 


nli%i 

•ment, , , 

'•Plato and Diogenes, i., 451 , ’ i 

, eutimatr of his me^ and derkerita, by Denopsthenes , 

remarks on h^wriVinge and style, 21is ei aeq. ; 
his character censure<ir225 ; Sis system as regards women. 
228; his i>lan # government considered, 230, efi seq. i * 
his style. 246 ; his mode of dress ridiculed by Diogenes, 
455 ; absent at the death of Socrates, 455 ; his misr^pre- 
sentations of the opinion of Socrates, 456 ; his writings 
criticised, t5.,ct aeq. ; his political opinions, 541; his 
want of genius , ii. . 24 , 26 * 

Plautus, resembles Shakspeare, i., 12.3 
Plutarch,<liis stylm i., 1D9 
P^|fle, at Athens, j., 145 and note 

Poetry, comparison between aucieftf and modem, i., iB ; its < 
effectsnn the mind of the composer, 9 ; wlmtever is good 
in, common to all good poets, 19 ; requisite of good, 81, 
83 ; merits of descriptive, 90 business of the higher, 
93; character of modern English, 104; French, 10.6, 
note; its truthfulness, 222 ; remarks on its construction, 
230, 2.31 and note,- delight its object, 607 ; <lreek, English, 
•and Gemian, ii., 3. 

Poets, the writing of epigrams lowers their dignity, 1., 15 ; 
j their deeds and their deservinfs, 27, 28; differeni^ 
between their language and their sentiments, 68 ; th^r 
merits and thoqp of critics compared, 70 ; ni^cru, their 
cAuracteristics, 104, 105; not all dishonest, 2/1; grAit, 
must he religious, ii., 102 ; remarks on those who have 
succeeded Milton, 154, et aeq . ; Italian, 218 ; veneration 
due to, 220 * 

Poisoning, in Italy, 190, note , m 

Poland, policy of augmenting her dominioSiik', i., 113 
^olicastro, the prince of, stoi^ of, related by Boccaccio, 1. , 

Politeness of the Chinese, i., Im, 125 ; a virtue, 504 ; Eng- 
lish, 558 ; of Quakers, ib. ; i^nch, 559 
•Polverel, Queen Pomare, Pritchard, and Dec MitraUles, 

♦Poiy^iui^^ciplo, and J^nsetius, Ii., 243 
‘Polycrates and Anacreon, 1., 270 


«Petmrcaand Boccaccio, 1., 

- " • , Chaucer and iioccjiccio, i., 402 


, his story of Tei 
Plicasants, importation of 
Phidias, his statne of C^ybi 


|in dcKrisors, i., 414 
Louis^VllI., il.,191 ' 

^i,, 145 

l^hilosophers, their e.\cellence in metaphor, i., 21£U the 
worth of their sayings, 1.38; why absurd, 452; their 
business the Sdarch after truth, ii., 21 * 

Philosophy of the ancients, remarks on, i., 221 
•Philip II and Dona Juana Ooelho, li., 149 • 

Philip of Macedon, his character, given by I)em(^he.fe8. i.. 
85 ; his zeaf for religion, 418 ; efTect of the if^s of liis 
death at Athens, 358, 859 
' •Pfaodonand jEschines,!., 23 « 

^ his eloquence, i., 226 ; his character, 227 

Physicians, Spain, ordinance issued against, i., 263 anfl 
note m * 

Phyaiognonw, comments the science, i., 172, 173 
''i*icture-demers,and the Cardinal-LegiEfe Albani, il., 4 
Picture-dealing in Italy, ii . , 4-— 17 • * 

Pi^rims, ceremooy of washing the feet of, at Rome, at the 
Jubilee, i.* 346, et aeq,; difficulties of the Pope in respect 
of.ih. 

4*indar, Vhy defeated by Corinna, i.,14; estimate of his 
poetry. 93; his statue at Athens, 601 
Piracy defended by the Moors, ii., 89 
Pireeus, at Athens, its dimension*^ i., 40 : 145 and note 
•Pislstratus and Solon, ii. , 186 . 

•Pitt and Canning, i. , 371 » 

his oratory, i., 127, note; his character as a states- 
man, l8b ; over-estimated, 266; desirous that CaU' 


, story of his ring, i. , 270 ; friendly advice given 

to him by Anacreon, ib., et aeq. * 

Polytheism discussed by Xenophon %nd Cyme, i-, 322 
•Pomare, kQueen, Pritchard, Polverel, and lies MitraUles, 
ii.,202 

treatment of, by the French , ii. , 206 


•Poniatowski and Kosciusko, i., 112 
Pompeius, Cneius, his conduct censured by Catsar, i., 869 
Popes of Rome, their conduct|j toward crowned heads, i., 
29 ; mode nf election of the, when ttrst established, 33 ; 
means used -to procure authority and power, 35 ; clia- 
racter of many, 56; adoration of, 117; origin of their 
supreme power, ii., 20 ; plan for establishing them in 
Venice, 64 _ 

* Person and Southey, i., 11, 68 w 

I’urtugal, st^e of, i.,140; proposed constitution for, 349 
Prayer, inew.icy of, treatise of, by Middleton, i,, 115 ; the 
subject discussed by Middleton and Magliubechi, et 
acq.; may sometimes be misapplied, 117 ; the fact illus- 
trated by anecdotes, ib., et aeq. 

Precedence, claimed for the emperors of Morocco and 
tria, i., 1, no!^ 

Predestinition considered, i.. 179; the doctrine disonssed 
between Melancthon a^fd Calvin, ii., 221, et aeq. 
•President of tbe Senate «nd Bonaparte, i., 89 sv 

Pride, its effects, i., 529, 530 

•Pritch’*fd, Queen Pomare, Polverel, and Des MitraiUes, 
il., 202 

ProdicuB, his style, i., 223 
J’ro^tutes, i.. 4£ ; in Tuscany, «5., and note 
Puiil^ment, eternal, the doctrine considered, ii., 21 
Punishments, inequality of, I., 4.')7, et aeq. 

Puns, exarnules of, in Plato’s writings, i., 223 
♦I’untomichmo, Oavaliere, and Mr. Denis Eusebius Tal- 
cranagh, i., 168 f . 

, sketch of his life, i., 168 

Purgatory, i., 54. ,66, 64, 65 ■ 

Puritanism, its character, A, 130 ^ 

PyP^oras instracted the Gauls, i., 87 ; his style, .fb. 


Quails, extravagant fiction regarding, i., 150 and note 
Quakers, the, their phonal appearance, i., 119 ; their doc- 
trines discussed by Punn and Peterborough, |^26, etaeq . ; 
literature and science neglected by, 531 
Queypo, craelties committed against him by Ferdinand of 
Sp^, 488 and ndU 
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(^ttletbm» opposed by BosL^uet, 319 aad noU 
' Q,ttirog8«1iis Interview with El Rey Niito,i‘.,260 

3 .',^ 

Badne, his writings critidscfd, i., lOl 
Uafiael, chutacterof his works, it, 10, 13^1iuperior to Miohel> 
An^lo,ll 

ElaHiigh , his name not perishable, i. , 49 ; anecdote of, ii. , 240 
llao-Gong'Fao and Kingof Ava, i., 490 
Reading, pleasures of, t, 225 ^ 

Eioason. assisted by Wief , ii. , 17 

Rebellion, the great, in England, moving causes of, ii. , 115 
Reformation, how effected, li., 102 ’ 

Religion, benefits of diversities in, i,, 66; the RLnan 
Catholic a support % the throne, 67; considered in 
relation to social duties, 177, et »eq. ; proper aim of, 179 ; 
of the ancients, 365 ; men of genius not indiherent to, 
643 ; impolicy of interfeing with that of otheft, ii., 40, 
et Kq. 

Republics, their position in regard to kings, i., 25 ; ancient, 
how esteemed by the Holy Alliance, 106; Plato’s 
scheme for, 228, et seq. ; reason why they are not 
versal, 360 ; small, superior to small principaliti^, 
plan for the eS^blishment of, in Italy, ii., 53, et 
eeq. ; small collective, the most happy, 66 ; 104 ; munici- 
palitiea^of the like nature, ib . ; defend^ i, 110 
Republicanism, nature of, i. , 134 
Rewards and punishments, considered, i., 221 
^Rhadamistusand Zenobia, ii., 75 

, the death of, 76 

Rhigaf^- his career and fate, i., 181 • 

*Rhodope and JEsop, ii., 93, 198 

Rhyme, what it consists in, i., 96; sometimes admitted by 
the ancients, i., 103 

** Richard 1., and the Abhor of Boxley, i., 1 
Richelieu, Duke de. Sir Fi^'brace Cotes, L”,dy Glengrin, 
and Mr. Normanby, i., 278 

j his retirement from office, i.. 278 resi- 
dence at Nice, 279; visits Ireland, ib.; his a .1 ventures 
there, 305 * 

Ridicule, legitimate employment of, ii., 17 
Itiego, treatment^f him and his companions when taken 
prisoners, i., 261 aud note; his wife sentenced to the 
galleys, 349 and note ^ 

Rienzi destroyed by his vanity, i., 403 
Riots, their use, i., 171 

Robespierre, Joy exhibited in France on the news of his 
death, i. 297 

*Kochefoucault and La Fontaine, ii., 206 

— , indebted to Hobbes, ii., 209; his “ Maxims” 

criticised by La Fontaine, ib . ; incorrect, 541 
Romans, character of the ancient, i.,,40, 41 
Rome, cause of her fall, i. , 2.37, 240 

- ' , Church of. See * ‘ Church of Rome ” 

♦Romilly an<lif*erceval, i.,266 
a.. und Wilberforce, ii , 197 

his proposition for the refonu of th^ criminal law, 

i., 266 ; his character, ii., 201, note 
^‘'Rousseau and Malesherbes, i., 254 

, remarks on his writings, i., 256, e.t teq. 

RO'al families, prevalence of insanity in, k, 147 
Riibens, character of his works, ii., 1,3 • 

Russia, designs of, on Turkey, i., 106; on G/eece, ib. 


claim of, to California and N.)^^ coast of Mnerica, 108 ; 
designs of, on Hindostan, ib . ; ly?r policy immutable, 109, 
5({6, eteeq . ; unable to invade India, i., 395 

w 

S. 

Sacrament of the Eucharist, i., 30 

Don Victor, and El Rey Netto, i., h.?0 * 

Saint Bartholomew’s Day, massacre of, medals coined to 
.(Kunmemorate, i., 36; extracts from Muretus’s Oration 
"in celebration of, 37, note 
Saints, intercessira of, l.,116 
Btiladiu, his^iharTOter, i., 1, 2 
■^Salomon, the Florentine Jew, and Alfieri, i., 187 
Salvation, meaning oli^the temi.Ji., 21 ; discussed between 
Melancthon and Calvin, 221, ef seq. 

Samos, Bubjugati qp.«iy. jby Polycrates, i. , 271 
Samuel, the aef emsSrih Santa Veneranda, and leadior of 
the Suliotes, i., 393 

» Sandwich Isles, King of the, Peel, Croker, and Interpreter, 
i., 446 

*S;iudt and Kotzebue, ii., I ^ 

*- — an«y31ucher,li..46 ' 

•Savage, Pnllip, and Archbishop Boulter, L, 877 
- — , his eharaeter, i., 377, noU 
• Sir Arnold and 


Sav^, first Speaker of the H^use of Oommoot ** trlie 
apps^ on any re^nrd," i., IJ , oote 
^Bcaliger, Joseph, and Montaigne, i., 268 

JiLl * — , hlsvar^ljy exs> 0 Bed in his Gonvenatton” 

with Montaigne, i., 269j 
Schoolmasters, why censurable, ii., 43 ^ 

Beioppius, Caroar, his opinicn of heretics, i., 285, notei his 
ipresents t(rJamer^l., Wf 
•Scipio, Polybius, and Pansetius, ii., 243 * 

Scotch, character of the, ii., Ill an«*, note t* 

Scott, Sir Walter, his poetry criticised, i., 72 ^ 

Sculpture, ancient, fate of its masterpieces, ii., 56 ; sugges- 
tion as to the use of wax in restoring, - 
Sectary, the import of the twm, i., 30 - 

Senate of Rome, intend«A suppression of the, by the Marian 
faction, f., 237 1 -, 

Senator, Roman, his rank, i., 1 , note 
•Seneca and Epictetus, 1., 361 0 , 

•Sergius and Mahomet, i., 442 ' ’ 

Sertorius, l^conduct as military leader, i. , 236 ; error com- 
mittedh^irai^n Spain, 237 

Shaksyo^ often admits lines wortfHittle, i., 13 ; estimation 
of his powers, 16 ; comparison between him and Bacon, 
ib.i his sonnets, 73; criticisms on, Ky Vortaire, 91; his 
dramatic writings criticlsod, 104 ; lines by the Author, 
descriptive of his powers, 105; his Historical Dramas, 
123 ; the greatness of his genius, ii.,^jV ; hijik'pwns, 161 1 
Shelley, anecdotes of him and Byron, i., 340 ; his character, 
341 ; his generous estimation of Keats, ii., 156 ; difficul- 
ties overcome in hls^^** Cenci,” 157 < 

Shepherd Kings. See I’elasgians c 
•Sheridan and Windham, ii., 177 

, his speech on the Mutiny at the Nore, ii., 177 
•Shipley, Bishoj), and Benjamin Franklin, 11., 43 
•Sidney, Sir Philip, and Lord Brooke, i., 4 
Singing, argiunelltH in defence of, i.. 528 <: 

Slavery, opinion of early Christians^uM^’), ii., 31 ' 

Slave trade, abolition of the, a secondary consideration tc 
the freedom of Greece, i., 396 ; its expediency discussed, 
ii., 197, d seq. 

Sleep, poetical Invocation to, by Sir Philip Sidney, I., 7 ; 

what time shoim^be devoted to, 531 
Smiles, of men and women, difference between, ii., 94 
Smith, Robert, an imitator of Lucretius, ii., 155 ; his poetry 
commended, ib. 

Smith, Sir Sydney, hateffhy Napoleon, i., 44 
Society, philosophical sense of th(h> 


(hword, i., 508 

Socrates, his clmractt'i^'as exhibited by Plato, i., 223; a 
truly greiit man, 45 J; 

Soldiers, in a free state, how to be raised, i., 459 ; luxury oi, 
248, 254 ; highest or lowest of mankind, ii.,47 
•Soliman and Mufti, i., 355 
Solomon, maxim of his denied, ii., 99 
•Solon and Pisistratus, ii., 186 • ■ 

Sonnets, remarks on, i., 73, 74 ; Afilton’s critldsad, ii., 168 , 
ShakBpeare’.s, t&. i 

•Sophocles an«^ Pericles, i., 145 

, his contest with JEschylus, 1., 145 ; his character, 4 

ib., note; verser by, on the completion of the Pirseits and 
Pmcile,i., 147 ^ 

•Sorel, Agne.s, and the Maid ofDrleans, ii., 37 
Sorrow, uses of, I., 251*^ * 

•Southey and Person, i., 11, 

* — — and Landor, ii. , 57, 164 

Spain, State of, i., 140 ; treatment of, by the Holy Alliance, 
211, ei seq. ; cchCtme for the reformation <K, 215 ; character 
of the people of, 216 ; evils produced in, by the restoration 
of Ferdinmid, 3.97, 431 ; reflections on the misrule of. 442 
*8p<;p,8ej^na Essex, ii., 239 

— ^lis merits discussed by Queen lillizabeth and 

Cecil, i., 27, et seq,; quotations from his poetry, 28} 
character.of his poetry, 80 : his residence in Ireland de* < 
scribed, ii., 241 ; sacked ana burnt by the isbels, ib. 
Spring, verses on the, i., 7 ^ ’ 

State KelMons, advanta^s of their abolition, k, 130 
•Steele and Addisem, ii., 151 • * 

, harshly tr^ed by Addison, ii., 161 

Style, in coDwositicAiA requisites of mc^em, 16; of the 
oratory of Demosthenes, 26—27 ; of English writers, re- 
I marks on , 1 61 , ct seq, , 19.3, et seq. , 351 ; of Addison, Swift, 
and Plutarch, 199; Locke, 218; Plato, ib., et seq.\ 
Tibullus, 219 : Muretus, ib. ; AristoteleB, 220, SI ; Fro^ 
dicus, 223 ; Plato, 246 ; Rousseau, 256 ; Montesquieu, ib. ; 
Thucydides, 366; Aristoteles, 464. 461; Theophrastus, 
610 ; Dr. Donne, 676 ;^ivy, ii., 27 ; Polyhlos, &4 
Suliotes, their heroic defence of their country, i., 393, 894 
Bun, advamages of its wors^^ip in a hot climate, i., S23 
Sunday, amnaementofonnerly encoumged on, I., 4 and noUi 
nodani oibaervanoe of, 119 
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^waiii Rav. Mr., LoM Coleraine, and l^.^r. Blooms- 
biuy, i.,274 'I ^ ' 

Sredes, ebaraeter of the; i.,' 109 ^ 

Swift, his chaxafter, i., 108 ; ^is 109 ) 

0i , T. I 

Tacitus, his merits as a histoiiaiiji. IL, 58 
Tahiti, conduct of the French thSra 2()2,^t seq% 
^Talcranagh, Mr. Denis Eusebius; and Cavaliere Punto- 
michino, i., 1^18 

, sketdli of his ciiaracter, 1,, 160 

*TaUeyraxid and Archbishop of Paris, ii., 237 

• and Louis XVIII., il., 189 

•Tancredi and Constentia, ii., 79U . 

takes prisoner Constantia, daughter of William II. 

of Sicily, li., 79 

*Ta8SO and Cometia, il., 182 ^ 

z£on^ared with Vif^l, 1., 96 ; causes of his miseries, 

11., 185, note; ill trety/d by his countrymen, 236; his 
** Gerusalemme** cHh6ised,637 ta.. 

Tax, new one proiiOldd by Ferdinand of Spali^, 

Taxes, comparative rate^ between ancienf and ''h^'^dem. 


, aialmnalatlon ofihe Bible, e., so 


raid®, I 

Vauity, unprofltalile, i® 519 
Venice, pT 0 i> 08 al for establishing the Pope in, 1I.,*64 * 

Vice and Misery^ connecticm between? il., 197 ^ 

Vigilantes, his condemnaPSn df abuses in the Church of 
Rome, 84, 36 ’ 

• ViUMe and Corbii^f^, i., 382 

* Vipsania and Tiberius, i., 313 

the divorced wife of Tiberius, 1., .313, note 

Virgil, not free from trivial ideas, i., 14 ; compared with 
Tasso, 96 ; his ‘‘Dido’* true to nature, 102; compared 
with other poets, 103 ; faults of, ii., 219 
Virgin, worship of the, attnckod by Cervantes, i., 53 ; its 
enects on Jhe peop^, 6I>; story of an* offering to the. 111 
Vo1h*^*e, his criticisms on Milton aiul Shakspeare, i.,^1 ; 
hil'tragedies, tb ; burlesque transAlion of the commence- 
ment of his “ Henriade,** ib. ; his merit as a critic, 92 ; 
as a wrltfr of tales and a historian, ib . ; character of bis 
wit, 255 This “ Pucelle d'Orleanl** censured, 257 


1 ., ixv 

Terebinthus, remarkjs^ble one, i., 39 

Temerin de Gnors, story of, related by Petrarca, 414 

Teml, the cataract of, described, 1., 403 

*TernlB8a, BHcuriL^Jind Leontion, i., 497 4** 

* 'Jrersitza, GBysseus, Strive, and Trelawuy, i., 387 
Texts, variance between, i., 274 

Theatre, reason why women should vj^it It but rarely, 1., 
507 : sltictuifs on th^ 547 

Theophrastus, his opposition to the doctrines of .Epicurus, 

1., 505, 506, 600 ; his style, 510 
Thracians, their morality, ii., 94 
Thucydides, his style, i., 866 
•Tiberius and Vipsania, i., 313 

, his meoffnaV'irii bis divorced wife Vipsania, i., 

313 ; tendency of hi?7amily to insanity, t5., note 
Tibullus, his style, i., ‘219 
Titles, changes in, i., 1, note; their value, i., 28 
•Tinc^itlieus and Lucian, ii., 17 
Titian, character of his works, ii., 13 a 
•Tooke, John Horne, and Samuel Johnson, i., 150, 193 
, and Johnson, attacks on the “Con- 
versation** between, ii., 164 
Tory and Wliig, argument between 143 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, treatment of, by Napoleon, 335 
Translation of Bishops, i. , ’83 o ^ 

Transubstantiation, doctrine of, when first established, 

1., 38 % 

Travel, foreign, effects of on female character, i., 55 
Trees, old, their beauW and value, i. , 39 
'Trelawny, Odysseus, Tersitza. and Acrive, i-, 387 

(the friend of Odysseus, the Kleptic chieftain), his 

lines Oh Tersitza, i., 387 : undertakes the defence of the 
stronghold of Odysseus, 401 ; wounded, 40*2, note 
Trial byiury, proposed abolition of, i., 268 
Trojan war, doubts respecting, 1., 172 
Tirutli, Apologue of, by Gritobulus, i.,250 -..not the object of 
philourphers, 255 ; should be sought after oy them, ii., 21 ; 
prevails in argument, 235 a 
•T sing-ti and Emperor of Chisia, li., sl.7 * 

, an envoy sent by 1s»%Emperor of China to gather 

f ^formation regarding England, li., 117 ; his narratiomof 
his mission, 118, et Hq. ; his remarks on France, 132, 
ef »eq. ^ • 

Turks, character of the, i., 399 

Tuscany, imperfection of the laws in, i-, 48 ; dela^of Justice, 

1., 62, 63 and notei abolition of monachlsm et 
improvements (Introduced by Peter Leopold. 1., #9; %a- 
racter of the people, 61 ; illustrated by their language, 
62, 63 

Tynmts perish from folly, i., 273; their power flie source 
of thetjr alarms iEmd sorrows, ii., 187, et eeq, 
l^ranny, greater under a mild than an austere ouler, i., 

126 ^ u 

Tythes, 1., Ml; among the Jews, JMl; exacted by 
PisistratUB and Hiero, ib , ; their origi^purpose, 549 

U. • 

Union, Irish. See Ireland 

Usqrpm, should not be suffered to Uvo, i., 369 

V. 

Valdenses, fhehr pecsecutions and jfoble resistance, 551, 
eteeq. 


WiSoheren, misconduct of the leaders of the expedition to, 

11., 194 • ' * 

•Walker, Hattoji, Gonda, and Dewali, ii., 226 

, BDolishess Infanticide among the Jerijahs, 22£L 

nobSb 

•Wallace, William, and King Edward I., i., 448 

, his treatment when t^en captive, 1., 450 

•Walton, Clotton, and Oldways.i., 572 

, visitB Oldways at Ashbourne, i., 572 ; his lines on 

Cotton, ib. 

Wat, foreign, justifiable only in cq^ain cases, 1., 6 ; why 
Requisite, 10, 642, 55.5: occurs '4 regular periods, 130; 
result of, 2i5; consequence r/ the last general, 396; 
would seldouk occur if the ^er and better governed, 
519 ; evils of, ii., 4.3. et xeq. ; its glory should not be incul- 
I cated^n chUdhood, ib. 

Warton, faJity as a poet au critic, 1., 101 

Warwick, town of, well fitted for a central fortress, ii., 203 

•Washington and Franklin, i., 124 . 

Wax, suggestion for the use of, in restorii^ ancient sculp- 
ture, ii., 66 ® 

•Wellingtonv l>uke of, and Sir Robert Inglis, ii., 40 
Wliig, argument between a, and a Tory, i., 143 ; character 
of the party, 201 

Wicklif, his ‘ ‘ Trialogne,** i., 34 and note 
•Wilberforce and Romllly, 197 

William the Conqueror, reasons fiv his invasion of England, 

1 ., 10 

Wills, the right and expediency of making, considered, 1., 24 
Wilkes, Zachariab, his life saved by Paine during the 
“ roira of terror,” i., 296 and note 
•Windham and Bheridan, ii., 177 
Wisdom does not letid to happiness, ii., 1 
Wit, true charqjrier of, 1., 189, rt seq. 

♦Wolfgang an( 4 ^enry of Melctal, i., 315 
Women, their treatment of silent lovers, i., 9; Plato's 
system respecting, 228 ; their couriigc, ii., 37 
Wordsworth, opinion entertained of him by Southey and 
Porson, i., 11, e^eq . ; princi|>al objection to Ins style, Ifii 
reason why he simuld not imitate the ancients, 17 ; criti- 
cism on hS “Laodamia," 19 ; criti< ism on his poems, 68, 
et eeq. ; aneNoteof, 182 y 
s 

X. 

m 

Xenocrates, estimate of his character, i., 225 
•Xenophon and Cyrus the Younger, 1., 320 

, faults Jn his “ Cyropoedia,” I., 229; his styla 

entitled, 366 

y. 

*Yonng, character of bis poetry, J., 80 


Zabira, his catalogue of mod6hi Greek writers, !., 181 
•Zaido*. the Count and Countess Gleichem, and their 
chil(^, Ii.,230 qrca-i* 

•Zavdlas, Photo, andKaido, i., 495 

and his sister Kaido, heroic conduct of, 1., 898, 

496—497 

•Zenobia and Rhadamistus, ii., 75 
, the death of, II.» 7$ 
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CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM ;?HAKSPEARE. 


A, 

AllfaallowmRB eve, the day of the robbery in qu<i;t!on, 266 ; 

conaidored especially ii^y* 267 r 

Atterend, Mathew, lou^it for the honour of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, 277 
Autographs, 259 

B. 

Bad men not always bad, 264 ^ 

Uamett, Ephraim, eiv^iloyed to take down the examination 
** of Shakspeare, 259 . liis ‘ ' memorandum" prcfUed thereto, 
260; his penmanship, 267; his cu^passioU, 272; his 
f posf*’Soriptum," 300 ( 

Bucks, swans, and herons, their knightly appurtenance, 276 


Hannah Hathaway, her mother servant to Sir Thqmas Insegri 
298: courted by Shaksiteare. her age, i&., noft/ hn 
behaviou&ou Shakspeare’s depaA'TO, 300 
Hatred, i^ightcousnesB, 27;^ ' »... 

Hereticao^eatment of, in Engla^, 273 
HonoUt^ French, defined by M. 


Jesuits in England, 267 


. IXtbois, 288 


King’s Evil cured by the hand of a man recently hung, 271 
and note *' i i 


Care\l{ Fanny, lines on, 294 

Carnaby, Joseph, a witness against Shakspeare, 266; his 
character as i^ven by *he ^used, !?>.; his evidence, ib.fct 
seq . ; is dismissed, 27^ 

Charlecote Hall, commen^d, 282 
Chloe, Sir Thomas Lucy’s verses on, 290, 21)1 
Cholera, a sort of, supposed to be communicated by the 
breath, 279 and note ,, '* 

Colin Clout, reason given for hls^eaming, 273 
Comedy and tragedy, why to be avoided, 288 

ti' 

« D. 

Deaneries, Sir Silas’s admiration of, 294 < 

Drama, the French, 288 

Dubois, Monsieur, professor of fencing and poetry, the in- 
itructor of Sir Thomas Lucy, 288 

** E. 

Elixabeth, Queen, her speech to the EarV of Essex, 260; 

praises Sir Thomas Lucy, 292 
Eldridge, Jacob, amanuensis to th'4i Earl of Essex, 260 
Epitaph on John Wellerby, 295 ; Sir Silas’s opinion of it, 
296 I 

Essex, the Eai I of, patron of Jacob Eldridge, 260 ; his 
death, 261 \y 

Evidence, the law of, case quoted by Shakspeare, illustra- 
tion of, 266 


** Lament, the Maid’s,” by Shakspeare, 270 ; criticised by Sir 

. Thomas, ib. 

Lucy, Sir Thomas, his examination of Shakspeare, 263 ; 
threatens to rid the country of him, 264 ; examines Joseph 
Carnaby, a witness, 2()6, et xstf^l^ij^manda the papers 
taken from the prisoner to be readT^d comments thereon, 
269, et eeq. ; his opinion of poets, 269 ; his advice to Shak- 
apeare, 270 ; criticisms on the ” Maid’s Lament,” ib . ; 
extent of his nautical knowledge, 271 ; misconstrues Siiak- 
speare’s satiri^k,*, .dialogue between two shepherds, 27*2; 
reason given by him why shepherds should be learned, 
273 ; his exhortation to Sliakspeare, <5. ; examines Euseby 
Treeu, a witness, 273; reproves the prisoner for perso- 
nating royal characters, ^6 ; expounds the dignity of 
bucks, swans, and herons, 276 ; is minded to save Shak- 
speare, 276, ct seq^^ood sayhig attributed to, by 6hak> 
speare, 277 ; reasons why he did not write to Dr. Glaston, 
^2 ; care t^en of^his education, 288 ; advises Shakspeare 
to avoid tragedy and comedy, ib. ; his verses on Chloe, 
290 ; on the same, with a quince, 291 ; with a gillyflower, 
fb. ; compliment paid him by Queen Elisabeth on his ^ 
verses, 292 ; quotes Sir Bverard Starkey’s lines on Fanny 
Carew, 291 ; his studies in poetry, 296 ; quotes mistress 
Nanfau's answer to his poetical address, 297 ; and his 
reply, ib. ; .insists on Shakspeare’s abandoning ^laniiah 
Hathaway, *298 ; is disappointed, 299 

^ M. 


P. 

Paustus, Doctor, quoted by Shakspeare I’278 
Flooke, Tom, lines on, 293 ^ 

Fools, difference between those wise and ignqgant, 283 
Fortune, lines on, 260 < 

* Founder of a family, requisites dr, 286 
French Drama, commended by sir Thomas, 288 


G. 

Gentlemen, young. Dr. Glaston’s admon^^on to, 286 
Glaston, Dr., his sermon at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 27^ — 281, 
284 ; his admonition to Shakspeare, 282 ; preachers, 285; 
«'^r:tntlemeu, 286 ; Kis opinion on Greek and Latin poetry, 
advises young men not to pursue poetry, 292, 295 ; 
his story.of Jehn Wellerby, 295 
Gough, Sir Silas, assists at the examination of Shak- 
spearo, 268 ; his Hcill in venison tested, 45. ; threatens 
Shakspeare with nanishmef.t, 264 ; his mistake, 265 ; 
hrgent for the prisoner’s committal, ^2, 276 ; ie^’is of 
the reputatioiaM>4;^' sermons, 281 ; his enooundn^f wit 
with Shakspeare, 284 ; his affection for the tempondities 
of the Church, 293, 294 ; quotes the Dean’s song of the 
** Two Jacks,” 294 ; his opinion on epitaphs, 295 ; per- 
suades Sir Thomas to oblige Shakspeare to abandon Han- 
nah Hathaway, 298 ; visits Hanuah Hathaway’s mother, 
800 ; tluPaatens to force Shakspeare’s father to proiecnte 
him for horse-stealing, 45. 

Greene, Master, his opinion of Shakspeare, 261 
Grief, couplet on, 266 


** Mermaid,” iShakspem^’s 8|ng of the, 268 
Merman,” Shakspe&re’s sdKig of the, 269 

\ N. 

Nanfan, Mlstresr, beranswer to Sir Thomas Lucy s poetical 
address, 297 

Natural causes, correctness of the expression questioned, 275 
Needles, t^ir value in the reign of Queen Elixabeth, 270 
afi?I WQ'/? 

P. 

Pavia, b^le of, not lost by the French, 289 
Poetry, Cmk and Latin, Dr. Glaaton’s opinions on, 289 ; 
) his advice to young men not to pursue,, S$2 ; itp; higher 
beautios, 296 I 

Poets, Sir Thomas Lucy’s opinion of, 269 
Praise, unpennlttsd , plebeian , 272 * 

Preacliers, Dr. Glaaton’s admonition to, 285 
Pride and vanity, our besetting sins, 282 
Protest, not allowable ima court of Justice, 266 


Q. 

Quotation, a common one from Shakspeare, corrected, 
273, note ^ 

t 

Roman Catholic religion, not professed by Bhaksp^re, 288 ? 

its character, 45. 

Royalty, its privileges, 276 



Jlhakspeue, bli behftv&nr at Sf 
accused of deern 


, *8 ftmeraL 261 ; 

retort to Master BUfta’a 
iplet on “ Gr^f,** 5o?; 
protests against the evl- 
leer-stealers attested by 


nroiz^ 8w 

po 0 tic*l dWogue bttpsm two— ft eovnt aiktiK 
^‘on Sir Thomas aniihls lady, 2^ • ^ 

Shepherds, reason why tfa^ mentioned in poems we so 
learned, 273« * * ' • 

Spensir, his burial, 261 / * 

Starkeye, Sir Edward, ids lines^n funy Carew, 2!J 
** Bweetbriar *’ BhJfcs^re’s verses ova, 390 • 


threat of banishment, 
witnessgi; produced at , 

dence, his presence with ^ 

Carnaby, 268; his song of Mermaid^’ ib. ; papers 
found in his pocket, 260 ; hli lines 'VIo tnrOwles,** i'V ; 
song of the *' Merman,” ttt . ; counselled to study, by Sir ; r 

Thomas, 210; his V Maid's Lament,” ib. ; oriticlsed ; 

by Sir Thomas, <6. ; his poetical dialogue between Theology, the study of, preferable to th|t of poetry, 202 
^0 shepherds, a covert satire on Sir Thomas and “ ** «« --ki.-o aV 97u_ 

JliB lady, 212 * a misreading in a common quotation 
from his woi|;s corrected, *^273, MOte ; identltled by 
Treen, ibr, his defence, 277 ;• successfully flatters Sir 
Thomas, Hb^ his quotation from I^r. Faustus, 278; 
narrates his Journey to Oxford, and giws quotation from 
Glaston’s aenno'''' tb., et »t;q. ; his admonition, con- 
ceming pride and v .ity, 2H2; his commendation of ('harle- 
cote Hall, ib uisclniils attachment tc%.the Roman 
Catholic religion, 283 ; his encounter ofrfrlt Sir Silas 
Gough, 284; gives fiMher quotations from l>r. %rIastoii's 
sermon, ih . ; advised by Sir Thomas to follow the French 
in dramatic writing, 288 ; his verses on a ” Sweetbiiar,” 

290 ; on “ Bir Thomas Lut^,” 292 ; repeats Dr. Glaston's 
advic.e tSJ ■^g men regarding poetry, ib., 2 95j his inti- 
macy vdiAi Hair ah Hathaway, 298; refuses 4w abandon 
her, 299 ; makes im escape, ib. : threatened prosecution I 
of, for bOTse-stoaUng, 300 


‘ Two 
by Sir^ilas, 294 


Time,** D». Glaston's sermon on the abuse of, 279—281 
284, 28.^ 

Tragedy aitd Con/dy , ^hy to be avdlded , 28S 
Tr^aii, Kiiseby, a witness against Bluikspeiire, 206; hil 
ifright on beholding the deer-st^iers, 2i)8 ; his evmence,* 
273, et^eq . ; is dismissed, 279 

sks,” the song of, written by a Dean, and quoted 


V. 

Vanity and pride, our besetting sins, 282 

W. • 

Wellerbyf John,jtory of, related by Dr. • ilastnu, 205 
i encounter '*of, between Shakspearu and • Sir S^as 

^ugh, 284 

Woolstaplers, may properly be termed sh mberda, 273 


THE PENTAMERON. 


A. 

Lociaioli, itooeacoio’a visit to, 321 ; his treatment of Boccac- 
cio, A., note 

Affections, the, the distinct marking t,i, the work of genius, 
310 ; attained by Boccaccio and Dante, ib. 

Ai^lican Church, the, main distinction between, and the 
Church of Rome, 365 

Assunta, Boccaccio’s waiting-girl, 305 ; her care of Petrarca, 
326, e< seq. ; her confusion overbad by Petranta, 333 ; 
relates the story of Maria Oargirllll, 336 ; her interview 
with Fra Biagio, 347 « 

B. • 

liagio, Fra, Booeaoclo’s medical and spiritual adviser, 306* 
318; confesses Assunta, 334; epitaph on, 345, note; 
his mits to Boccaccio, .346 ; his interview with Assunta, 
34<9»; lines on, by Boccaccio, 348 

ilury, Richard de, sent ambassador to Rome, 338 ; his 
leoraing, tb. ; accompanied by Chaucer, ib. 

Boccaccio, remains of his villa to be seel# neai* Certaldo, 
304 ; his death, ib. ; his illness, 805 ; visited by Petrarca, 
his design of destroying bis Detameron,” ib. ; dis- 
claims Jealousy of any other author, ib. ; destroyed hia 
poetry, .306 ; his Lectures Dante,” ib., 32(^; his 
story of Gregorio Perugzl and the Dogs, 307 ; his opinion 
of the style of Cicero, 309 , %l8 genius superior to Cicero’s, 
310 ; his power over the affections, ib. ; his ^tings 
criticised, 311 ; his idea of the or^in of the various 
moods of pHatiy, 814 ; his reflections On the death of 
friends, 318 ; criticises Dante. 319, 321, 329, 336, 339, 
341, 343; his share In the improvement gf the Italian 
langua«, 320 ; his visit to his friend Acciaioli, flfil and 
fwte; hls^marks on the Psalms of Davlff, 323 ; on 
the Italian languam, ib. ; on the sonnet, *<b. ; critia’ses 
Virgil, 824, 826 ; his remarks on Dante’s pnose writings, 
332 ; on igpublics, ib. ; his strictures on confession, 
33f; h%-«neB on •* The Pilgrim’s ShoU,” 337 ^ His 
remarks aon the characters of various nations, 338; 
his ’* Oemmentaries.’^fb.: his vi^ to Dante’s house, 
339: erilJcises Horace, 340; his Imes on leaving Fia- 
metta, 341 ; his reflections on his own fame, 344 ; his 
recovery, 846; his verses on the occasion, ib. ; visited 
by Fra Biagio, 348 ; his linim on him, ib. ; quotes lin^ 
tothe diildCarlino, 849; resolves to preserve the ” De- 
cameron, ” 850 ; his dream of Fiametta, ib. : his stoiy oft' 
Raffaellino,” 361 ; hia cat, 352; his death, 354: his 
Intended confession, 356 ; remarks on the alleged Jealousy 
between him and Petrarca, ib. 0 

% • 

Jarliao, lines to, quoted by Bocraccio, 360 

Jevtaldo, Bocoawo’s tower at, 360 


Ohf.lieerAScompanied ^icliard de Buiy to Rome, 338 ; hii 
amittbre character, ib.^ 

Christian religion, mistake:; spirit its early professors, 
30H ; their persecution by Nero, ib. t 
Church of Rome, effects of its lutyiryand rapacity, )37; 
the mabi distinctions between hand the Anglican Church, 
356 

Cicero, his style, 309 ; inferior in genius to Boccaccio, 310 
** ('ommeutary ” of Boccaccio, .^38 
Composition, Petrarca’s rules for, 310 
Critics, their duty, 320 ; their injustice, 820 
Criticism, rules for, 320 


O D. 

Dante, estimation of by the Florentines, 306 ; greater part 
of his ” Divina Commedia ” bad, ib. ; 1^ attacks on the 
Pisans and Genoese. 307 ; places Brutuf^nd Cassius in 
the mouth of the devil, 308 ; his remarks on the Floren- 
tine ladiei^b. ; chai^:ter of his Ugolino and Francesca di 
Rimini, 310 ; his oAueation of Francesca dl Rimini the 
perfection of poetry, 311 : bis defects, 312 : hia ” Inferno ” 
Immoral and impious, 3ll ; character of nis poetry, 313 ; 
•the ” Divina i^ommedia ” mtidsed, ib. ; his share in the 
improvementft^of the Italian language, 320 ; his line# on 
the ” Bby*lnrk,” .319 ; Boccaccio’s ’’Lectures” on, 306, 
320; insane parts superior to Virgil, 322; considered in 
relation to Virgil, 324* flxed the Italian language, 3^ ; 
bis prose writin{^, .32f2 ; further criticism of, 3^16 ; re^- 
rencepaid to, in Italy, 339 ; his love for Beatrice Portloari, 
341 : ins commentary on his “ Commedia," ib. ; influence 
of his love for Beatrice on, 342 ; his temper, 343. J 

Death of friends, 318, 342 1 

” rgcamerun,’*the, proposed destruction of, by Boccaccio,' 
305 ; opposed by Petrarca, ib. ; character of, as compared 
with the ’’Divina Commedia,” ^6 ; its effects^ '>npn 
young readers, ib. ; improvements in suggested, 306, 309 ; 
its merits, 345 ; Boccaccio resolves to preserve it, *350 
Despotism, principle. of, 331 ^ * 

Dialogue, the noblest works bave assumed the form of, 304 


’ Divina Commedia,” criycised, 30'i^ et $eq. 
Dream of Boccaccio, 350 f of Petrarca, 353 


English nation , character of the, 338 
Envy, to be despised, 342 

Ephesian matron, stojy of, found among the Chinese, 315 
and note ^ 

P. 

Fiametta, lines on departing from, by Boceacdo, 341/ 
Boeoaodo’a dream of. 350 
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INDaX. 


Flor«ntin« ladles, Dante^^, opinion 808 ; 

Boocacelo’8, 309 
Fran^esdk di, Rimini, eommenta on Dante's description of, 
311,318 ' ■ . . 

^*41, nieir character, 332 ' 


Prey! 


O. 


GargiwnUi, Maria, slory of, 335 
GerlTmnB, their character, 332 
Glory, false notion o^ucnuired in war, 322 
Greece, how far indebted to Phcenida, 816 
Greeks, the, the mo^st creative of mankind, 315c 
Gri^, Prete Dominico, reasons for his visiting England, 803 ; 
his note on Boccaccio s lines on Tra B‘agio, ; his re> 
marks on the state of religion In England, 366 o. 

H. 


r ^ his remarks oh tlf s ** Sonnet,’* ib.; eritidsea Ovid, 32i . 
hi# Sunday momin«', at Gert%ld^ 326, et scqnj: called the 
**cr(f^ed martyr’^ by the counti 7 pwple, 3%; his opi* 
o^. Papacy, 380 ; ‘u’» opinion of Republics, 331 ; his 
remarks' on the character') '•f various nations, 338 : criticises 
Horace, 340 : his lines bn ** Pleasure,” 341 , rislted by 
Fra Biagio, ^8 ; fond «! f ^indulging in ** imaginary con- 
mrsatlons,^ 352 j^hisdr' 353 ; remarks on the alleged 
jealousy between him and Boccaccio, 366 c 
Philosophy, inferior to religion, 317(i , 

Pindar, probably brought up near Thebes, and not in the 
city, 315 

Poets, why unready to correct their faults, 312 ; influenc 
their birthplace, 314, 316^ , less esteea^ than warriors, 
322; rules for their j^i^lance, 342 
Poetry, obscurity in, sometimes allowable^. ,310 ; its origin 
disputed, 314 ; ^od, not fully enjoyed by the ignorant, 323 


Hornet, the better parts of his works given in thf form of j Majimus, aided to underwiine the monis o.’ he 


dialogue, 804 
Horace, criticism on, 340 
Horses of the andents, 320 

I C 

Isis ^ the priests of, their power at Rome, 316 
It 'y, its condition and* prospects, 332, et eeq.; reverence 
paid to the memory of great men in, 3^ c 
Italian pec^le, character of the, 338 * ^ 


Romans, 316 yg. 

Popes of Ro^Oe, their power a »:a8uq??.. .330; mlschleflB 
ensuing f* ^m, 

Power, I atical. Strong argument fe ’'Ot pladng it in the 
hands of one man, 308 ; unity of, tlie pnndple of repub 
licanism, 331 ; leads to injustice, 332 « i 

Priesthood, power obtained by the, at Rome, 316 ; religion 
in danger from, 317 

Psalms of^B<)a,vid critidsed, 323 

** Psyche,’* the story of, had its origimJli thh East, 316 


^Languages, their corruptions and improvements, 309 j 

Language, Italian, improved by Petrarca, Boccaccio, and I 
l)anti^320 ; capable af the vigour of the Latin, 323, 824 ; I 
axed by Dante, 329 ^ J 

Latin, pronunciation of, 'My Itdians, 306, note s ter-*'* 
Donations of words in, in'e\nponious, 309 j 

Laura, her apparition to Petvxrca at Verona, ^18 and note 
Love, its sanctifying Induence, u36, 342 
Lucretia, remarks on, 341 

U, * 

Macarone, 360 and note 

N. 

Nero, treatment of, by Dante, 308 ; motives usuaUji; assigned i 
for his persecution of the Christians, erroneousTm. I 

Nightingale, ” song of the, 837 

Koimans, their origin considered, 338 I 

Norway, population of, 838 


(i. 

Oroheus, probably had his knowledge from Midia, 316 
Otld, character of his poetry, 313 ; faults of his, *' Metamor- 
phoses,** 324 

/* p- 

Painters, the subjects of early, similar to those •’jxhiblted by 
Dante in his poem, 314 ' 

Papacy. ‘^Popeof Home.** 

“ Peutameron,” reason why the dialogues between Boc- 
caccio and Petrarca were so denominated, .'103 
Perda, her successful struggles for Independence, 318 
PertezI, Gregorio, story of him and his ncignooura’ dogs, 307 
Petrarca, had little skill in the composition of dialogue, .*104 ; 
his ‘‘ Remedies of Adversity an,i Prosperit;^,*' ib . ; his 
fo'gaey to Boceticcio, ib. ; his visit to Boccaccio, 305 j opposes 
his intention of destroying the ” Decameron,” ib . ; advises 
Boccaccio to substitute new tales for a few of tt j more 
licentious, 306; his advice to Boccaccio, 309, 310; his 
strictures on Dante, 312 ; not Invidious, .313 ; expectation 
entertained by him of Rienzi disappoint^, 317 ; ar^a- 
rition of Laura to, 318 nnd note; criticises Dante, J19, 
321, 329, 336, 839, 341, ;i43 ; his share in the improvement 
Italian language, 320 ; criticises Virgil, 32.*t ct teg . ; 


“Raffaellino,** Boccaccio's story of, 361 
Religion, its power over men, 317 ; inferior to philosophy, 
ib. 

Republics, small, the best form of government, SSjf 
Itepublicanism, jfrinciple of, 331 ^ n t 

Rienzi, the name, a contniction of Lfl’jcrjai, 316 ; his treat- 
ment by the Kumans, ib. ; his political career, 317 
Rome can never revive, 31 8 ; ancient, when most wretched, 
332 

Romans, the, theii^^degradation, 306; rose against Rienzi, 
ib . ; their subjugau. effected by the depravation of their 
morals, il. ; power obtained over, by the priesthood, ib. ; 
not a creative people, 81.5 ; their charac^ter, 332 


S. 

** Shell, the Pilgrim’s, ’llil. es on, 33^ 

Shenstono. his resemblwce to Petrarca, 341 
Singing-birds eaten in 4taly, .337 ; never killed in England, 
ib. 

** .Sky-lark,” Dante's lines on the, 318 
Bonnet, the, considered as a form of composition, 323 
Sunday, Parliamentary regulation for the due obsex^Jiee 
of, 355 

Systems, their influence on society, 314 


T. 

Tuscany, respect slRown there to the remains of the ulus 
trious dead, 394 ^ 

T 

Dgolino, comments on Dnnte*s‘^escription of, 311, S19 
%; 

. V. 

Virgil, his birthplace, 316 ; excelled by Dante, .322 ; instaacel 
of faulty lir s in. 323 ; considered in relation to Dante 
.324 ; (Jpferior to Homer, 326 
Virgin, adofation of the, 330 


'' W. 

>\(Arrior8, more esteemed than poats, 322 






